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lABADIUS. 

lABADIUS  ClagaXiov  >^<tos,  PtoL  vu.  2.  §  29, 
Till.  27.  §  10),  an  island  off  the  lower  half  of  the 
Golden  Cheraonesos.  It  is  said  bj  Ptolemj  to  mean 
the  ^  Island  of  Barley/'  to  have  been  verj  fertile  in 
grain  and  ^old,  and  to  have  had  a  metropolis  called 
AitGYRE.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
ju  the  present  Java^  which  also  signifies  "  barlej.** 
Ucmbddt,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  to  be  Su- 
mcUra  (Krititche  UvUer*.  i.  p.  64);  and  Mannert, 
the  small  bland  of  Banca^  on  the  SE.  side  of  Su- 
matrct.  [V.] 

JABBOK  (^oioKKos,  Joseph.;  'la^t^x.  LXX.), 
a  stream  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  mentioned  first  in  the 
historj  of  Jacob  ((ren.  xxxiL  22).  It  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Josephos,  the  northern  border  of  the 
Amorites,  whose  country  he  describes  as  isolated  by 
the  Jordan  on  the  west,  the  Amon  on  the  south,  and 
tlie  Jabbok  on  the  north.  {^AtiL  ir.  5.  §  2.)  He 
further  describes  it  as  the  division  between  the 
dominions  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og, 
whom  he  calls  king  of  Galadeue  and  Gaulonitis 
(§  3) — the  Bashan  of  Scripture.  In  the  division  of 
the  land  among  the  tribes,  the  nver  Jabbok  was 
aitKigned  as  the  northern  limit  of  Gad  and  Reuben. 
(^Deut.  ili.  16.)  To  the  north  of  the  river,  in  the 
country  of  Bai^han,  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  had 
their  possession  (13,14.)  [Ammoxitab  ;  Amorites.] 
It  is  correctly  pkccd  by  Eusebius  (^Onomast  *.  r.) 
between  Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  and  Gerasa  ((7e- 
rash) ;  to  which  S.  Jerome  adds,  with  equal  truth, 
that  it  is  4  miles  from  the  latter.  It  flows  into  the 
Jordan.  It  is  now  called  El-Zerht^  and  '*  divides 
the  district  of  Motrad  from  the  country  called  EU 
Btlka.''  (Burckhardt's  Si/ria,  p.  347.)  It  was 
crossed  in  its  npper  part  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  an 
hour  and  twenty  minntes  (exactly  4  miles)  SW.  of 
Cerruh,  on  their  way  to  Em-SuUL  (Travels,  p.  319, 
cum  p.  p.  475.)  [G.  W.] 

JABESH  CMtts,  LXX.;  ndSns,  laMurad,  »Io- 
€ia6%,  Joseph.),  a  city  of  Gilead,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  exterminated,. during  the  early  times  of 
the  Judges  (see  xx.  28),  for  not  having  joined  in 
the  national  league  against  the  men  of  Gibeah  (xxi. 
9,  Sec.).  Three  centuries  later,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Ammonite  king,  Nahash,  when  the  hard  terms  offered 
to  the  inhabitants  by  the  invaders  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  Saul,  and  resulted  in  the  relief  of  the  town 
and  the  nmt  of  the  Ammonites.  (1  Sam.  xi.)  It 
was  probably  in  reqnital  fortius  deliverance  that  the 
iohabitante  cf  Jabflsh-Gilead,  having  heard  of  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  bodisB  of  Satd  and  his  sons 
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after  the  battle  of  Gilboa. "  arose,  and  went  all  lu'ght, 
and  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons, 
from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Jabesh  and 
burnt  them  there ;  and  they  took  their  bones  and 
buried  them  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven 
days."  (1  5aTO.xxxi.  11  —  13;  2  5am.  ii.  4— 7.) 
It  was  situated,  according  to  Eujicbius,  in  the  hills, 
6  miles  from  Pella,  on  the  road  to  Gerash ;  and  its 
site  was  marked  in  his  time  by  a  large  village  («.  w. 
^Apia^d  and  'IctSit).  The  writer  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  endeavours  to  recover  its  site  in  1842 ;  but  a  tra- 
dition of  the  city  is  still  retained  in  the  name  of  the 
valley  that  runs  into  the  pkin  of  the  Jordan,  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  south  of  Wady  Mus,  in  which  Pella 
is  situated.  This  valley  is  still  called  Wady  Yabea, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  city  doubtless  exist,  and  will 
probably  be  recovered  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  valley.  [G.  W.l 

JABNEH.     [lAMNiA.] 
JACCA.    [Jaccetasi;  Vascones.] 
JACCETANI  ('loKKtrayol),  the  most  important 
of  the  small  tribas  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
Hispaiiia  Tarraconen&is,  E.  of  the  Vascones,  and  N. 
of  the  Ilergetes.     Their   country,  Jaccetasia 
('IcucKCTOv/a),  lay  in  the  N.  of  Arragan,  below  the 
central  portion  of  the  Pyrenaean  chain,  whence  it 
extended  towards  the  Iberus  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilerda  and  Osca;  and  it  formed  a  jiort 
of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  contests  between  Ser- 
torius  and  Pompey,  and  between  Julius  Caetar  and 
Pompey's  legates,  Afranius  and  Petreius.     (ijtrab. 
iii.  p.  161 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60:  concerning  the  reading, 
sec  Lacetani  ;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  72.)     None  of  their 
cities  were  (Jf  any  consequence.     The  cajjitul,  Jacca 
(Jaca,  in  Biacaya),  from  which  they  derived  their 
name,  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  Vas- 
cones, among  whom  indeed  Pliny  appears  to  include 
the  Jaccetani  altogether  (iii.  3.  s.  4).     Their  other 
cities,  as  enumerated  by  Ptuleniy,  and  identified, 
though  with  no  great  certainty,  by  IJkert  (vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  42.5),'are  the  following: — Iespus  ('I«(r»oy, 
lyualeda);  Ceresus  (K«p«<rds,  S.  Columba  de  Ce- 
rcUto) ;    Anabis   ('Avct^u,    Tarrega)  ;    Bacasis 
(BoKcurts,  Manresoj  the  district  round  which  is  still 
called  Bages)  ;    Telobis    (Tri\o€lsy  Martoreir) ; 
AscBRRis  ('Afficc^^ff,  Sagarra) ;    Udura    (0(L 
Zoupa,  Cardona) ;  LissA  or  Lesa  (A^aa,  near  Man- 
rud)',  Setklsis  (2fT«A<r/f  ^  "XtXtvals^  SoUona); 
CuraA  (Klyva,  near  Guitofui),  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  the  ScissuM  of  Livy  (xxi.  60,  where  the 
MSS.  haTe  Sciasis,  Stissum,  Sisa),  and  the  Ci&sa  of 
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Polybius  (iii.  76  :  cuins,  ap.  Sestini,  pp.  132,  163; 
Num.  Goth.).  [P.  S.] 

lA'DEKA  Cld5«po,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  10;  'IdZapa, 
.  Nicet.  p.  348  ;  ladera,  Plin.  iii.  26 ;  ladcr.  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  3.  §  13 ;  Peut.  Tab.;  Gcog.  Eav. ;  on  the 
orthojn^raphy  of  the  name  see  Tzchucke,  ad  Melamj 
t  c.  vol.  ii.  pt  2.  p.  275 :  £th.  ladertinns,  Hirt 
B.  A,  42:  Zarn),  the  capital  of  Libarnia  in  III7- 
ricum.  Under  Au^nistus  it  was  made  a  lioman 
colony.  ("  Parens  colonise,"  Itucr.  ap.  Farlati,  lUyr. 
Sacr.j  vol.  V.  p.  3 ;  comp.  Ptol.  /.  c.)  Afterwards 
it  bore  the  name  of  Diodora.  and  paid  a  tribute  of 
110  piec^  of  gold  to  the  Eastern  emperors  (Const 
Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  30),  until  it  was  handed  over, 
in  tlic  reign  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  to  the  Slavonic 
princes.  Zaraj  tlic  modem  capital  of.  Dalmatia, 
and  well  known  for  the  famous  siege  it  stood  against 
the  combined  French  and  Venetians,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fourth  Crusade  (Gibbon,  c.  Is. ;  Wilken, 
die  Kreuzz.  voL  v.  p.  107),  stands  upon  the  site 
of  ladera.  Little  remains  of  the  ancient  citj  ;  the 
8ca-gatc  called  Porta  di  San  Chrysogono  is  Roman, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  it  has  been  brought  from 
Aenona.  The  gate  is  a  single  arch  with  a  Corin- 
thian pilaster  at  each  side  supporting  an  entablature. 

Eckhcl  (vol.  ii.  p.  152)  doubts  the  evidence  of 
any  coins  of  ladera,  though  some  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it  by  other  writers  on  numismatics.  (Sir 
G.  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  MontenegrOj  vol.  i. 
p.  78 ;  J.  F.  Ncigebaur,  Die  Sudslaven,  pp.  181 — 
191.)  [E.  B.J.] 

lADO'NI,  a  people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Arroti'ebae.  (Plin.  iv.  20. 
8.  34.;  [P.  S.] 

I AETA  or  lETAE  Qltral,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  'UtoToj, 
Id.;  but  Diodorus  has 'lotrifos,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  coins,  the  legend  of  which  is  unift)rmly  'lauriywv, 
Eckhcl,  vol.  i.  p.  216:  in  Latin,  Cicero  has  letini, 
but  Pliny  letcnses),  a  town  of  tbe  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  NW.  of  the  island,  not  very  far  from  Panor- 
inuj*.  It  WAn  mentioned  by  Philistns  {ap.  Stcph.  B. 
s.  V.)  as  a  fortress,  and  it  is  called  by  Thucydidcs 
also  (if  the  reading  *Urd%  be  achnitted,  in  vii.  2)  a 
fortress  of  the  Siculians  (ruxos  rSiv  SuceAuy), 
which  was  taken  by  Gylippus  on  liis  march  from 
Iliinera  through  the  interior  of  the  island  towards 
Syracuse.  It  first  appears  as  an  independent  city  in 
the  ti]ne  of  Pyrrhus,  and  was  attacked  by  that 
monarch  on  account  of  its  strong  position  and  the 
advantages  it  offered  for  operations  against  Panor- 
mu.s ;  but  tlie  inliabitants  readily  capitulated.  (Diod. 
xxii.  10,  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  3Var  it  was 
occupied  by  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Panormus  drove  out  these  troops  and  opened 
its  gates  to  the  Komans.  (Id.  xxiii.  18,  p.  505.) 
Under  the  Boman  government  it  appears  as  a  muni- 
ci{)al  town,  but  not  one  of  much  importance.  The 
Iciiiii  are  only  noticed  in  passing  by  Cicero  among 
the  towns  whose  lands  had  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  exactions  of  Verres;  and  the  Ictenses  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  •*  populi  stipendiarii "  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  Many  MSS.  of  Cicero  read  Letini,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Arjrov  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  15) 
is  only  a  corruption  of  the  same  name. 

Tlic  position  of  laeta  is  very  obscurely  intimated, 
but  it  appears  from  Diodorus  that  it  was  not  very 
remote  from  Panormus,  and  that  its  site  was  one  of 
great  natural  strength.  Silius  Italicus  also  alludes 
to  its  elevated  situation  ("  cclsus  letas,*^  xiv.  271). 
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Fazello  assures  us  that  there  was  a  mediaeval  for- 
tress called  /ato  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, about  15  miles  from  Palermo,  and  12  N.  of 
Entclla,  which  was  destroyed  by  Frederic  II.  at  the 
same  time  with  the  latter  city;  and  this  he  sup- 
poses, probably  enough,  to  bo  the  site  of  lacta.  He 
says  the  mountain  was  still  called  Monte  di  Tato, 
though  more  commonly  known  as  Monte  di  S.  Cos- 
mano,  from  a  church  on  its  summit.  (Fazcll.  x. 
p.  471 ;  Amic.  /.€ar.  Top.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  291.)  The 
spot  is  not  marked  on  any  modem  map,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  any  recent  tra- 
vellers. The  position  thus  assigned  to  lacta  agrees 
well  with  the  statements  of  Diodoms.  but  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  admission  of  'Icras  into  the 
text  of  Thucydides  (vii.  2):  this  reading,  however, 
is  a  mere  conjecture  (sec  Arnold's  note),  and  must 
probably  be  discarded  as  untenable.        [E.  II.  B.] 


COIN   OF  lAETA. 

JAEZER  OaCi)p,  LXX. ;  'laC^p  and  'Aaiip, 
Easeb.),  a  city  of  Gilead,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad  by  Moses.  In  Numbers  (xxxii.  1 ),  **  the  land 
of  Jazer"  is  mentioned  as  contiguous  to  *Hhe  land 
of  Gilead,  and  suited  to  cattle."*  In  Jcrcminh  (xlviii. 
32),  "  the  sea  of  Jazer  "  occurs  in  some  versions,  as 
in  the  English  ;  but  Rcland  («.  r.  p.  825)  justly 
remarks,  that  this  is  not  certain,  as  the  {ta^soge  may 
be  pointed  after  the  word  "  sea,"  and  "  Jazer,"  as  a 
vocati>'e,  connncnce  the  following  clause.  But  as 
"  the  land  of  Jazer  "  is  used  for  the  coimtrj'  south  of 
Gilead,  so  the  Dead  Sea  may  be  dcsignattxl  "  the  sea 
of  Jazer."  Eiusebius  {Onomast.  s.  v.  ^Aericp)  places 
it  8  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  or  Anniion  ;  and 
elsewhere  (s.v.^laa'fjp)^  10  miles  west  of  I'hiladel- 
phia,  and  15  from  Esbon  (Ile^hbon).  Ue  adds,  that 
a  large  river  takes  its  rise  there,  which  runs  into 
the  Jordan.  In  a  situation  nearly  corrcsiK)ii<ling 
with  this,  between  Szalt  and  E»Cus,  Buakhardt 
passed  some  ruins  named  Szyr,  where  a  valley 
named  Wady  Szyr  takes  its  rise  and  runs  into  tne 
Jordan.  This  is  doubtless  the  niodoru  iej)re.seiitative 
of  the  ancient  Jazer.  "  In  two  huurs  and  a  half 
(from  Szalt)  we  pjisscd.  on  our  right,  the  WadySzi/r^ 
which  has  its  source  near  the  rood,  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan.  Abot^  the  source,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
valley,  are  the  ruins  called  &yr."  {Syria,  p.  304.) 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Fd^ufpos  of  Ptolemy 
which  he  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Palestine  011 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  (v.  16).  [G.  W.} 

lA'LYSUS  {'IdXwros,  *ld\v(r(Tos,  or  'lijKvaoos  : 
Eth,  'loAuffctof),  one  of  the  three  ancient  Dune 
cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of  the  six 
towns  constituting  tlie  Doric  hcxapohs.  It  was  si- 
tuated only  six  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  the  city 
of  Rliodes,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  rise  of  the 
latter  city  was  tlie  cause  of  the  decay  of  lalysus ; 
for  in  the  time  of  Stmbo  (xiv.  p.  655)  it  exijited  only 
as  a  tillage.  PUny  (v.  3C)  did  not  con>ider  it  as  an 
independent  place  at  all,  but  imagined  that  lalysus 
was  tlic  ancient  name  of  Rhodes.  Orychoma.  the  ci- 
tadel, was  situated  above  lalvbus,  and  still  existed  ia 
the  time  of  Strabo.     It  is  sujipo&ed  by  some  that 
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Orychoma  was  the  same  as  the  fort  Acbaia,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  He- 
liadno  in  the  island  (Diod.  Sic  v.  57 ;  Athen.  viii. 
p.  360);  at  any  rate,  Achaia  was  situated  in  the 
tcrritorv  of  lalysus,  which  bore  the  name  laljsia. 
(Comp'  Horn.  //.  ii.  656;  Find.  01  vii.  106;  Herod, 
ii.  182  ;  Thucyd.  viii.  44  ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  34;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p  81 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  504; 
Ov.  Met.  vii.  365;  Pomp.  Mela,  il  7.)  The  site  of 
ancient  lalysus  is  still  occupied  by  a  village  bearing 
the  name  JcdisOj  about  which  a  few  ancient  remains 
arc  found.  (Koss,  Rtisen  auf  den  Griech.  Insehf 
vol.  iii.  p.  98.)  [L.  S.] 

lAMISSA.  [TiiAMEsis.] 
lAMNA,  lAMNO.  [Baleares,  p.  374,  K] 
lAMNIA  (logics,  LXX.;  'IdfAyia,  ndfivfla 
^U/xvad),  a  city  of  the  PhiUstines,  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  LXX.  of  Joshua  xv.  45 
( rffiya) ;  but  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  which  only 
mentions  it  in  2  Chron.  xzvi.  6  (Jabneh  in  the 
Kniijlish  version),  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines taken  and  destroyed  by  king  Uzziah.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Philo  Judaeus  as  the  place  where  the 
first  occasion  was  given  to  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Cali^'ula,  and  to  his  impious  attempt  to  profane  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  account  is  as  follows:  — 
In  the  city  of  lamnia,  one  of  the  most  populous  of 
Jud.'iea,  a  small  Gentile  population  had  established 
itself  among  the  more  numerous  Jews,  to  whom  they 
occasioned  no  little  annoyance  by  the  wanton  vio- 
lation of  their  cherished  customs.  An  unprincipled 
guveminent  officer,  named  Capito,  who  bad  been 
i^Mit  to  Palestine  to  collect  the  tribute,  anziocis  to 
pre-occupy  the  emperor  with  accusations  against  the 
.Jews  before  their  well-grounded  complaints  of  his 
IjouiuUcss  extortion  could  reach  the  capital,  ordered 
an  altar  of  mud  to  be  raised  in  the  town  for  the  dei- 
fication of  the  emperor.  The  Jews,  as  he  had  antici- 
pfited,  indi^'nant  at  the  profanation  of  the  Holy  Land, 
{issembled  in  a  body,  and  demolished  the  altar.  On 
hearing  this,  the  emperor,  incensed  already  at  what 
had  lately  occurred  in  Egypt,  resolved  to  resent  this 
insult  by  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
himself  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  (Philo,  de  Legat.  ad 
Caivm,  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  573.)  With  respect  to  its  site, 
it  is  assigned  by  Josephus  to  that  part  of  the  tribe 
(if  Judah  occupied  by  the  children  of  Dan  (i4n<.  v.  1. 
§  22) ;  and  he  reckons  it  as  an  inland  city.  (^Ant. 
xiv.  4.  §  4,  B.  J.  i.  7.  §  7.)  Thus,  Ukewise,  in 
the  Ist  book  of  Maccabees  (x.  69,  71),  it  is  spoken 
of  as  situated  in  the  plain  country  ;  but  the  author 
of  the  2nd  book  speaks  of  the  harbour  and  fleet 
of  the  laninites,  which  were  fired  by  Judas  Mac- 
cahaeus;  when  the  light  of  the  conflagration  was 
.seen  at  Jerusalem,  240  stadia  distant.  The  appa- 
rent discrepancy  may,  however,  be  reconciled  by  the 
notices  of  the  classical  geographers,  who  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  this  town.  Thus  Pliny  expressly 
says,  "  lanme^  duae:  altera  intus,"  and  places  them 
between  Azotus  and  Joppa  (v.  12);  and  Ptolemy, 
havintr  njcntioned  'lafivrjroify,  "the  port  of  the  lam- 
nite5,"  as  a  maritime  town  between  Joppa  and 
Azotus,  afterwards  enumerates  lamnia  among  the 
cities  of  Judaea.  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that 
lamnia  had  its  Majuma,  or  naval  arsenal,  as  Gaza, 
Azotus,  and  Ascalon  also  had.  (Le  Quien,  Orient 
Chr'utt.  vol.  iii.  col.  587,  and  622.)  The  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  places  it  36  M.  P.  from  Gaza,  and 
12  M.  P.  from  Diospdis  (or  Lydda);  and  Eusebius 
{(hiom.  8.  V.  'la/Avcia)  places  it  between  Diospolis 
and  Azotus.     Its  site  is  sUU  marked  by  ruins  which 
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retain  the  ancient  name  Yebna,  situated  on  a  small 
eminence  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Riibin^  an  hour 
distant  from  the  sea.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels^ 
p.  182.)  "  The  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge,"  which 
they  noticed,  spanning  the  Nahr-eURdbtn  between 
T^ma  and  the  sea,  was  doubtless  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  traffic  between  the  town  and  its 
Bea-port.  [G.  W.] 

lAMPHORINA,  the  capital  of  the  Maedi,  m  Ma- 
cedonia, which  was  taken  b.  c.  211  by  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius.  (Liv.  xxvL  25.)  It  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  Vranid  or  Ivorma,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Mordva.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
473.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

L/^^GACAUCA'NI     [Maurktania.] 

JANUA'RIA  ('layovapla  Ajcpa),  a  promontoiy  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  Serrepolis,  between  Mallus 
and  Aegaea.  (Stadiaam.  §§  149,  150.)  It  is  now 
called  Karadath.  [L.  S.] 

lATIS  ('lawf  s),  a  small  stream  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  M^aris  and  the  territory  of  Eleu- 
sis.     [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

lA'PODES,  lA'PYDES  ('IdiroSfj,  Strab.  iu. 
p.  207,  yii.  p.  313 ;  'IAmmI^s,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  8 ; 
Liv.  xliii.  5 ;  Virg.  Geerg.  iii.  475 ;  Tibull.  iv.  1. 
108),  an  Illyrian  people  to  the  N.  of  Dalmatia,  and 
E.  of  Libumia,  who  occupied  Iapydia  (Plin.  iii.  19), 
or  the  present  mihtary  frontier  of  Croatia^  com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Kvlpa  and  Korona  to  the 
N.  and  E.,  and  the  Vekbich  range  to  the  S. 

In  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread  along 
MoN s  Albius  (  VelUui),  which  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  rises  to  a  great  ele- 
vation ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  they 
reached  towards  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of 
Pannonia.  They  followed  the  custom  of  the  wild 
Thnudan  tribes  in  tattoomg  themselves,  and  were 
armed  in  the  Keltic  fashion,  livmg  in  their  poor 
country  (like  tlie  Morlacchi  of  the  present  day) 
chiefly  on  zea  and  millet.    (Strab.  vii.  p  315.) 

In  B.  c.  129,  the  consul  C.  Sempronius  TuditanuB 
carried  on  war  agamst  this  people,  at  first  unsuc- 
cessfully, but  afterwards  gained  a  victory  over  them, 
chiefly  by  the  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  for  which  he  was  allowed  to  celebrate  % 
triumph  at  Rome  (Appian,  B.  C.i,  19,  JUyr.  10 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  lix. ;  FasH  CapiL)  They  had  a  "  foedus" 
with  Rome  (Cic  pro  BaJb.  \A\  but  were  in  b.  a 
34  finally  subdued  by  Octavianns,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  in  which  Metulum,  thdr  principal  town 
was  taken  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Appian,  Ilfyr.  L  c). 

Mbtulum  (MrrovAov),  their  capital,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Colapis  {Kulpa)  to  the  N.,  on  the 
frontier  of  Pannonia  (Appian,  /.  c  ),  and  has  been 
identified  with  MduUng  or  Metlika  on  the  Ktdpa. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  has  the  following  places  on 
the  road  from  Senia  (Zeugg)  to  Siscia  (Sissek)  :— 
AvKXDONE  (comp.  Peut.  Tab.  ;  Abendo,  Geog. 
Rav. ;  A6cy8f({ru,  Appian,  Jllgr.  L  c. ;  OvcvSos, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314.);  Arupium  (Arypium, 
Peut.  Tab. ;  Pampium,  Geog.  Rav. ;  ^Apovnwoty 
App.  JUyr.  16.,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  *ApovKKla 
of  Ptolemy,  ii.  16.  §  9),  now  Ottochatz.  At  Bibicm, 
which  shoiUd  be  read  BiyiUM(We88eling,(M22oc.), 
the  road  divided,  taking  a  direction  towards  Panno- 
nia, which  the  Itinerary  follows,  and  also  towards 
Dalmatia,  which  is  given  in  the  Pentinger  Table. 

Neigebaur  {Die  Sudslaveny  pp  224 — 235)  has 
identified  from  a  local  antiquary  the  following  sites 
of  the  Table  : 

EnDcmvu  {Utette)  ;  Aucus  C(JkaMJuC\\  k^^-> 

-^1 


4  lAPYGIA. 

8ANCAU0  (^Vitsuchy  near  Udbma);  Clumretae 
{Grachats),  [E.  B.  J.] 

lAPY'GIA  Qlaxvyia),  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  bat  the  term  ima  nsed  with  con- 
siderable vagueness,  being  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  extreme  SE.  point  or  peninsula,  called  also  Mes- 
sapia,  and  by  the  Romans  Calabria;  at  other  times 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  what  the 
Romans  termed  Apulia.  Thus  Scylax  describes  the 
whole  coast  from  Lucania  to  the  promontory  of 
Drion  (Mt.  Garganns)  as  comprised  in  lapygia,  and 
even  includes  under  that  appellation  (he  cities  of 
Metapontum  and  Heradea  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
which  are  usually  assigned  to  Luoania.  Hence  he 
states  that  their  coast-line  extended  for  a  space  of 
six  days  and  nights'  voyage.  (ScyL  §  14.  p.  5.) 
Polybius  at  a  later  period  used  the  name  in  an 
equally  extended  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
of  Apulia  (iii.  88),  as  well  as  the  Messapian  penin- 
sula; but  he  elsewhere  appears  to  use  the  name  of 
lapygians  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman  term  Apulians, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  the  Messapians  (ii. 
24).  This  is,  however,  certainly  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  earlier  Greek  writers.  Herodotus  distinctly 
applies  the  term  of  lapygia  to  the  peninsula,  and 
calls  the  Messapians  an  lapygian  tribe;  though  he 
evidently  did  not  limit  it  to  this  portion  of  Italy, 
and  must  have  extended  it,  at  all  events,  to  the 
land  of  the  Peucetians,  if  not  of  the  Daunians  also. 
(Herod,  iv.  99,  viL  1 70.)  Aristotle  also  clearly  iden- 
tifies the  lapygian.*!  with  the  Messapians  (Pel  v. 
3),  though  the  limits  within  which  he  applies  the 
name  of  lapygia  (/&.  vli.  10)  cannot  bo  defined. 
Indeed,  the  name  of  the  lapygian  promontory  (^ 
ixpa  ^  'lairiryla),  universally  given  to  the  headland 
which  formed  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula, 
BufficieDtly  proves  that  this  was  considered  to  belong 
to  lapygia.  Strabo  confines  the  term  of  lapy^a  to 
the  peninsula,  and  says  that  it  was  called  by  some 
lapygia,  by  others  Messapia  or  Calabria.  (Strab. 
vi.  pp.  281,  282.)  Appian  and  Dicmysius  Perie- 
getcs,  on  the  contrary,  follow  Polybius  in  applying 
the  name  of  lapygia  to  the  Roman  Apulia,  and  the 
latter  expressly  says  that  the  lapygian  tribes  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Hyrium  on  the  N.  side  of  Mt. 
Garganns.  (Appian,  Arm.  45;  Dionys.  Per.  379.) 
Ptx^Iemy,  as  usual,  follows  the  Roman  writers,  and 
adopts  the  names  then  in  use  for  the  divisions  of 
this  part  of  Italy :  hence  he  ignores  altogether  the 
name  of  lapygia,  which  is  not  found  in  any  Roman 
writer  as  a  geographical  appellation;  though  the 
Latin  poets,  as  usual,  adopted  it  from  the  Greeks. 
(Virjr.  Aen,  xi.  247;  Ovid,  Met  xv.  703.) 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the 
name  o(  lapygians,  which  was  undoubtedly  given 
to  tlie  people  (Iapyoes,  'Idmrycf)  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Nie- 
buhr  (vol.  i  p.  146)  considers  it  as  etymologically 
connected  with  the  Latin  Aptdut,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  a  general 
one,  including  several  tribes  or  natioms,  among 
which  were  the  Messapians,  Sallcntini,  and  Peuce- 
tians :  hence  Herodotus  calls  the  Messapians,  lapy- 
g;ians  (*Ii?«vyti  MwrcrcCirtoi,  vii.  170);  and  the  two 
names  are  frequently  interchanged.  The  Greek 
mythographers,  as  usual,  derived  the  name  from  a 
hero,  lapyx,  whom  they  represented  as  a  son  of 
Lycaon,  a  descent  probably  intended  to  indicate  the 
Pelasgic  origin  of  the  lapygians.  (Anton.  Liberal. 
31;  Plio.  iii.  11  8.  16.)    For  a  further  account  of 
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the  national  affinities  of  the  different  tribes  in  ^  . 
part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  for  a  description  of  its  -»  >^i  j 
sical  geography,  see  the  articles  Apulia  and  C  ,-y  ^  ; 
bria.  [K.  II.  It    / 

lAPY'GIUM  PROMONTO'RIUM  ("A^cpa  :t^4, 
yia\  Capo  Sta.  Maria  di  Leuca)^  a  headland  M/yyV  - 1 
forms  the  extreme  SE.  point  of  Italy,  a.s  well  5-^, 
the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsula  or  promonto»-^ 
that  divides  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  fri>m  the  Adriat:  i"* 
sea.     It  is  this  long  projecting  strip  of  land,  cot  ^>^ 
nionly  termed  the  heil  of  Italy,  and  desi;;nate«i   \,j^ 
the  Romans  as  Calabria,  that  was  usually  terii^^ty 
by  the  Greeks  lapygia,  whence  the  name  of  the  prri- 
montory  in  question.     The  latter  is  well  descriU-d 
by  Stiubo  as  a  rocky  point  extending  far  out  to  K>a 
towards  the  SE.,  but  inclining  a  litlle  towards  the 
Lacinian  promontory,  which  rises  opposite  t(»  it,  and 
together  with  it  encloses  the  gulf  of  Tai-entum.     He 
states  the  interval  between  these  two  llendland^s  and 
consequently  the  width  of  the  Tareiitine  gulf,  at 
its  entrance,  at  about  700  stadia   (70  G.  mites), 
which  slightly  exceeds  the  truth.     I'liny  calls  the 
same  distance  100  M. P.  or  800  stadia;  but  the  nal 
distance  does  not  exceed  66  G.  miles  or  660  stadia. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  258,  281 ;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  13;  Polyb.  x.  1.) 

The  same  point  was  also  not  unfrcquently  termed 
theSalentine  promontory  (Promontoiuum  Salkn- 
TiNUM,  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8 ;  Ptol.  l  c),  from  the  people 
of  that  name  who  inhabited  tlie  countrv  Immediately 
adjo'ming.  Sallust  applies  the  same  name  to  the 
whole  of  the  Calabrian  or  Messapian  peninsula. 
(Sail,  ap,  Serv.  adAen.  iii.  400.)  Its  modern  name 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  church  of  Sta.  Mana  di 
LeucOy  situated  close  to  the  headland,  and  which  has 
preserved  the  name  of  the  ancient  town  and  port  of 
Leuca;  the  latter  was  situated  immediately  on  the 
W.  of  the  promontory,  and  afibrdcd  tolerable  shelter 
for  vessels.  [Leuca.]  Hence  we  find  the  Athenian 
fleet,  in  b.  c.  415,  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  touching  at 
the  lapygian  promontory  after  crossing  from  Cor- 
cyra  (Thuc  vL  30,  44) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  customary  course  in  proceeding 
from  Greece  to  Sicily.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LA'RDANUS  {'Idp^avosy  a  river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  near  the  banks  of  which  the  Cydonians 
dwelt.  (Hom.  Od.  iii.  292.)  It  is  identified  with 
the  rapid  stream  of  the  Platanid,  which  rises  in  the 
Wliite  Mountains,  and,  after  flowing  l)ctwecn  the 
Rhizite  villages  of  Th^riso  and  Laid  or  Ldktu^  runs 
through  a  valley  formed  by  low  hills,  and  filled  with 
lofty  pUtanes ;  from  which  it  obtains  its  name.  The 
river  of  Platmiid  falls  into  the  sea,  nearly  opposite 
the  islet  of  Udghioa  TheodhoroSj  where  there  is  good 
anchorage.  (Pashley,  Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  22  ;  Hiick, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  384.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

lARDANUS,  a  river  of  Elis.     [Piieia.] 

JARZETHA.     [Libya.] 

lASI.     [lAssn.J 

JASO'NIUM  ('IwroVior  Ptol.  vi.  10.  §  3),  a  town 
in  Margiana,  at  the  junction  of  the  Margus  {Murgh- 
db)  and  some  small  streams  which  flow  into  it  (Cf. 
also  Ammian.  xxiii.  6.)  [V.I 

JASO'NIUM  (t6  *IeurJwov,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §'4; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  526),  a  mountain  in  Media,  which  ex- 
tended in  a  NW.  direction  from  the  M.  Parachoatras 
(J/.  Elwend)f  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Antitanrus. 
It  is  phiced  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Coronus.  [V.] 

JASCKNIUM  Q*lwtiytoy)f  a  promontoiy  OQ  the 
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coast  of  Pontas,  130  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  Po- 
lemoniain;  it  is  the  most  projecting  cape  on  that 
ct)ast,  and  forms  the  terminating  point  of  the  chain 
of  Mount  Paryadres.  It  was  helieved  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  fact  that  Jason  had  landed 
there.  (Strab.  xil  p.  548;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  17; 
Anonym.  PeripL  p.  1 1 ;  Ptol.  v.  6.  S  4  ;  Xenoph. 
Anab.  vi.  2.  §  1,  who  calls  it  *laffoifia  hcrii.)  It 
still  bears  the  name  Jagoon^  though  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  Cape  Bona  or  Fona,  from  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i.  p. 
269.)  The  Asmeia,  called  a  Greek  acropolis  by 
Scylax  (p.  33),  is  probably  no  other  than  the  Jaso- 
nium.  [L.  S.] 

lASPIS.      [CONTESTANIA.] 

lASSII  ('lircTioi),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  Upper  Pannonia  (ii.  14.  §  2).  Pliny's 
fonn  of  the  name  (iii.  25)  is  lasu  He  places  them 
on  the  Drare.  [R.  G.  L.] 

lASSrS,  or  lASUS  (^curaos,  or  "laaos  :  ATA. 
'Icurtrcus),  a  town  of  Caria,  situated  on  a  small 
inland  close  to  the  north  coast  of  the  lasian  bay, 
which  derives  its  name  from  lassns.  The  town  is 
ifiiud  to  have  been  fbandod  at  an  unknown  period  by 
Argive  colonists  ;  but  as  they  had  sustained  severe 
losses  in  a  war  with  the  native  Carians,  they  invited 
the  son  of  Neleus,  who  had  previously  founded  Mi- 
letus, to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  town  appears 
on  that  occasion  to  have  received  additional  settlers. 
(Polyb.  xvi.  12.)  The  town,  which  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  little  island,  had  only  ten 
stadia  in  drcumference ;  but  it  nevertheless  acquired 
great  wealth  (Thucyd.  viii.  28),  from  its  fisheries  and 
trade  in  fish  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658).  After  the  Si- 
cilian  expedition  of  the  Athenians,  during  the  PeIo> 
ponnesian  war,  lassus  was  attacked  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies;  it  was  governed  at  the 
time  by  Amorges,  a  Persian  chief,  who  had  revolted 
from  Darius.  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  otptured  Amorges,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
Tissaphemes.  The  town  itself  was  destroyed  on  that 
occasion ;  but  must  have  been  rebuilt,  fbr  we  after- 
wards find  it  besieged  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who,  however,  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  re- 
store it  to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  (Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Li  v. 
xxxii.  33;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  9;  Plin.  v.  29;  Stad. 
Mar.  Magn.  §§  274,  275;  Hierocl.  p.  689.)  The 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lassus  fmmished 
a  beautiful  kind  of  marble,  of  a  blood-red  and  livid 
white  colour,  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
ornamental  purposes.  (Paul.  Silent.  Ecphr.  S.  Soph, 
ii.  2 1 3.)  Near  the  town  was  a  sanctuary  of  Hestias, 
with  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  which,  though  stand- 
ing in  the  open  air,  was  beheved  never  to  be  touched 
by  the  rain.  (Polyb.  xvL  12.)  The  same  story  is 
related,  by  Strabo,  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  lassus,  as  a  celebrateil  fish- 
ing place,  is  alluded  to  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  105, 
xiii.  p.  606).  The  place  is  still  existing,  under  the 
name  of  Ashem  or  A»yn  KaUssi.  Chandler  (TVo- 
ttls  in  As.  Min.  p.  226)  relates  that  the  island  on 
which  the  town  was  built  is  now  united  to  the  main- 
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land  by  a  small  isthmus.  Part  of  the  city  walls 
still  exist,  and  are  of  a  regular,  solid,  and  handsome 
structure.  In  the  side  of  the  rock  a  theatre  with 
many  rows  of  seats  still  remains,  and  several  in- 
scriptions and  coins  have  beoi  found  there.  (Comp. 
Spon  and  Wheler,  Voyages^  vol  i.  p.  361.) 

A  second  town  of  the  name  of  lassus  existed  in 
Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor  (Ptol  v.  7.  §  6),  on 
the  north-east  of  Zoropassus.  [L.  S.] 

USTAE  ('lairroi,  Ptol.  vi.  12),  a  Scythian  tribe, 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  lastus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

lASTUS  ("loffToj),  a  rirer  whleh,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (vi.  12),  was,  hke  the  Polytimetua  {Kohik\ 
an  a£3uent  of  the  Caspian  basin,  and  should  in  fact 
be  considered  as  such  in  the  sense  given  to  a  denomi- 
nation which  at  that  time  embraced  a  vast  and  com* 
plicated  hydraulic  system.  [Jaxartes.]  Von 
Humboldt  {Asie  Centrah^  vol.  ii.  p.  263)  has  iden- 
tified it  with  the  Kvnl-Deria,  the  dry  bed  of  which 
may  be  traced  on  the  barren  wastes  of  Kieil  Koum 
in  W.  Tnrkistan.  It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  in 
the  sandy  steppes  of  N.  Asia  for  rivers  to  change 
their  course,  or  even  entirely  to  disappear.  Thus 
the  Kizil-Deria,  which  was  known  to  geographers 
till  the  commencement  of  this  century,  no  longer 
exists.  (Comp.  Levchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes  du 
Kirghiz  Kazaks,  p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

lASTUS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  14. 
§  2)  as  falling  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Jaik 
and  the  Oxus.  It  is  only  safe  to  call  it  one  of  the 
numerous  rivers  of  Independent  Tartary.  [R  G.  L.] 

lASUa     [Oeum.] 

lATII  Clarioi,  Ptol.  vl  12.  §  4),  a  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  Sogdiaaa.  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  1 6.  s.  18) ;  but  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  their  real  position.  [V.J 

lATINUM  (Icirivov),  according  to  Ptolemy  (iL 
8.  §  15)  the  eity  of  the  Meldi,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Fixtuinum  of  the  Table  [FrxTuiNUM],  and 
to  be  represented  by  the  town  of  Meaux  on  the 
Mame,  Walckenaer,  who  trusts  mere  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  distances  in  the  Table  than  we  safely 
can  do,  says  that  the  place  Fixtuinum  has  not  in 
the  Table  the  usual  mark  which  designates  a  capital 
town,  and  that  the  measures  do  not  carry  the  posi- 
tion of  Fixtuinum  as  far  as  Meaux,  but  only  as  iar 
as  MoHtbouL  He  conjectures  that  th^word  Fix- 
tuinum may  be  a  corruption  of  Fines  latinorum,  and 
accordingly  must  be  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  the 
h'ttle  community  of  the  Meldi.  This  conjecture 
might  be  good,  if  the  name  of  the  people  was  latini, 
and  not  Meldi.  [G.  L.] 

JATRIPPA.     [Lathrippa.] 

lATRA  or  lATRUM  ('lorfMJy),  a  town  in  Moesia, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  latrus  or  lantms 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Ad  Novas.  (Procop.  de  Aediv.  7  \  Theo- 
phylact  vii.  2  ;  NotU.  Imp.  29,  where  it  is  errone- 
ously called  Latra  ;  Geogr.  Rav..  iv.  7,  where,  as  in 
the  Peut.  Tab,,  it  bears  the  name  Laton.)     [L.  S.] 

lATRUS  (in  the  Peut  Tab.  Iantrus),  a  river 
traversing  the  central  part  of  Moesia.  It  has  its 
sources  in  Mount  Haemus,  and,  having  in  its  course 
to  the  north  received  the  waters  of  several  tributaries, 
falls  into  the  Danube  close  by  the  town  of  latra. 
(Plin.  iii.  29,  where  the  common  reading  is  Icterus  ; 
Jomand.  Get.  18;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Athrys  {"ABftvs)  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (iv.  49).  Its  modem  name  is  lantra.    [  L.S.! 
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6  JAXARTES. 

JAXARTES,  lAXARTES  (6  'KapnjO,  the 
river  of  Central  Asia  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Syr-Bariaf  or  Yellow  River  {Daria  is  the  generic 
Tartar  name  for  all  rivers,  and  -%r="  yellow  "), 
and  which,  watering  the  barren  steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz- Cossacks f  was  known  to  the  civilised  world 
in  the  most  remote  ages. 

The  exploits  of  Cjnu  and  Alexander  the  Great 
have  inscribed  its  name  in  history  many  centories 
before  oar  aera.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  traditionary 
statements  about  Gyms,  the  left  bank  of  this  river 
formed  the  N.  limit  of  the  vast  dominion  of  that 
conqueror,  who  built  a  town,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  founder  [Cyreschata],  upon  its  banks;  and  it 
was  upon  the  right  bank  that  he  lost  his  life  in 
battle  with   Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Massagetae. 
Herodotus  (i.  201 — 216),  who  is  the  authority  for 
this  statement,  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Syr-Daria  ;  and  although  the  name  Jaxartes,  which 
was  a  denomination  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans,  does  not  appear  in  his  his- 
tory, yet  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  can  be  no  other 
than  the  actual  Syr^  because  there  is  no  other  great 
river  in  the  country  of  tlie  Massagetae.     Much  has 
been  written  upon  the  mysterious  river  called  Araxes 
by  Herodotus;  M.  De  Guignes,  Fosse,  and  Gatterer, 
suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Oxus  or  Amou- 
Daria ;  M.  De  la  Nauzo  sees  in  it  the  Araxes  of 
Armenia;  while  Bayer,  St  Croix,  and  Larcher,  con- 
ceive that  under  this  name  the  Vo^a  is  to  be  under- 
stood.   The  true  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  be 
that  which  has  been  suggested  by  D*Anville,  that  the 
Araxes  is  an  appellative  common  to  the  Amau^  the 
Armenian  AraSt  the  Volga^  and  the  J^.    (Comp. 
Araxes,  p.  188;  Mem.  de  VAcad.  du  Inscr.  vol. 
xxxvi.  pp.  69 — 85;  Heeren,  AsiaL  Nations^  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  trans.)     From  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
Herodotus  had  some  vague  acquaintance  with  the 
Sgr^  though  he  did  not  know  it  by  name,  but  con- 
founded it  with  the  Araxes;  nor  was  Aristotle  more 
successful,  as  the  Syr,  the   Vclgay  and  the  Don, 
have  been  recognised  in  the  description    of   the 
Araxes  given  in  his  Meteorologies  (i.  13.  §  15), 
which,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  written  before 
Alexander's  expedition  to  India.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Me- 
teorologia  Vet.  Graecor.  et  Rom.  ad  L  c,  Berol, 
1832 ;  St.  Croix,  Examm  Critique  des  Hist.  dAlex. 
p.  703.) 

A  ccntur^  after  Herodotus,  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  this  river-ba»n  became  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  from  the  expedition  of  Alexander  to 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  In  b.  c.  329,  Alexander 
reached  the  Jaxartes,  and,  after  destroying  the  seven 
towns  or  fortresses  upon  that  river  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  founded  a  city,  bearing 
his  own  name,  upon  its  banks,  Alexandrbia 
Ultima  {Khojend).  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  6;  Arrian,  Anab. 
iv.  1.  §  3.) 

After  the  Macedonian  ctmqnest,  the  ^r  is  found 
in  all  the  ancient  geographers  under  the  form  Jax- 
artes: while  the  country  to  the  N.  of  it  bore  the 
general  name  (^  Scythia,  the  tracts  between  the  Syr 
and  Amou  were  called  Transoxiana.  The  Jaxartes 
is  not  properly  a  Greek  word,  it  was  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  Barbarians,  by  whom,  as  Ar- 
rinn  {Anah.  iii.  30.  §  13)  asserts,  it  was  called 
Orxantcs  (^Opidvn\s).  Various  etymologies  of  this 
name  have  been  given  (St.  Croix,  Ezamen  Critique 
des  Ilist.  dAlex.  §  6),  but  they  are  too  uncertain 
to  bo  relied  on :  but  whatever  be  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  certain  it  is  that  the  Syr  oxs^an  in  all 
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ancient  writers  under  the  name  Jaxartes.  Some, 
indeed,  confounded  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Tana  is,  and 
that  purposely,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  A  few 
have  confounded  it  with  the  Oxus;  while  all,  without 
exception,  were  of  opinion  that  both  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus  discharged  their  waters  into  the  Cas- 
pian, and  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  seems,  at 
first  sight,  curious,  to  those  who  know,  the  true  posi- 
tion of  these  rivers,  that  the  Greeks,  in  describin/:^ 
their  course,  and  determining  the  distance  of  their 
respective  **  embouchures,"  should  have  taken  the 
Sea  of  Aral  for  the  Caspian,  and  that  their  mistake 
should  have  been  repeated  up  to  very  recent  times. 
Von  Humboldt  {Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162 — 
297)  —  to  whose  extensive  inquiry  we  owe  an  inva- 
luable digest  of  the  views  entertained  respecting  the 
geography  of  the  Caspian  and  Oxus  by  classical, 
Arabian,  and  European  writers  and  travellers,  along 
with  the  latest  investigations  of  Russian  scicutitic 
and  military  men — arrives  at  these  conclusions  re- 
specting the  ancient  junction  of  the  Aral,  Oxus,  and 
Caspian : 

1st  That,  at  a  period  before  the  historical  era, 
but  nearly  approaching  to  those  revolutions  which 
preceded  it,  the  great  depression  of  Central  Asia  — 
the  concavity  of  Turan  —  may  have  been  one  large 
interior  sea,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  tlic 
Euxine,  on  the  other  hand,  by  channels  more  or  less 
broad,  with  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  Balkash  and  its 
adjdning  lakes. 

2nd.  That,  probably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  even  so  late  as  Uie  Macedonian  invasion,  the 
Aral  was  merely  a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  Cas])ian,  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  lateral  prolongation,  into  which 
the  Oxus  flowed. 

3rd.  That,  by  the  preponderance  of  evaporation 
over  the  supply  of  water  by  the  rivers,  or  by  dilu- 
vial deposits,  or  by  Plutonic  convulsions,  the  Aral 
and  Caspian  were  separated,  and  a  bifurcation  of 
the  Oxus  developed, —  one  portion  of  its  waters  con- 
tinuing its  counse  to  the  Caspian,  the  other  termi- 
nating in  the  Aral. 

4th.  That  the  continued  preponderance  of  evapo- 
ration has  caused  the  channel  communicating  vvith 
the  Caspian  to  dry  up. 

At  present  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  absence 
of  more  data,  the  exbtence  of  tliis  great  Aralo-Cas- 
plan  basin  within  the  *'  historic  period,"  must  bo  a 
moot  point;  though  the  geological  appearances  prove 
by  the  equable  distribution  of  the  same  peculiar  or- 
ganic remains,  that  the  tract  between  the  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  was  once  the  bed  of  an  united  and  con- 
tinuous sea,  and  that  the  Caspian  of  the  present 
day  is  the  small  residue  of  the  once  mighty  Aralo- 
Caspian  Sea. 

Strabo  (xi.  pp.  507 — 517)  was  acquainted  with 
the  true  position  of  tliis  river,  and  has  exposed  the 
errors  committed  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
(p.  508),  who  confounded  the  mountains  of  the  Pa- 
ropamisus— orParopanisus,  as  all  the  good  MSS.  of 
Ptolemy  read  {Asie  Centrcde,  vol.  i.  pp.  114 — 118) 
—  with  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Jaxartes  with  the 
Tanais.  All  this  was  imagined  with  a  view  of  exalting 
the  glory  of  Alexander,  so  that  the  great  conqueror 
might  be  supposed,  after  subjugating  Asia,  to  have 
arrived  at  the  Don  and  the  Caucasus,  the  scene  of 
the  l^end  where  Hercules  tmbound  the  chains  of 
the  fire-bringing  Titan. 

The  Jaxartes,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  510),  took  its 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  India,  and  he  determines  it 
as  the  firoDtier  between  S(^gdiana  and  the  nomad  Scy- 
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thuuu  (pp.  514,  517),  the  principal  tribes  of  which 
were  the  Sacae,  Dahae,  and  lilassagetac,  and  adds 
(p.  518)  tliat  its  "  emboachore  "  was,  according  to 
Patrocles,  80  parasangs  from  the  month  of  the  Oxns. 
Pliny  (ri.  18)  sajs  that  the  Scythians  called  it 
"  Siiis,"  probably  a  form  of  the  name  Syr,  which  it 
DOW  beari,  and  that  Alexander  and  his  soldiers 
thought  that  it  was  the  Tanais.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  Alani,  in  whose  language  the  word  tan 
(Tan-als,  Dan,  Don)  signified  a  river,  may  have 
brought  this  appellative  first  to  the  £.,  and  then  to 
the  W.  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin,  in  then:  migra- 
tioos,  and  thus  have  contributed  to  confirm  an  error 
so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
querors. {Am  Centr<Ue,  voL  iL  pp.  254,  291; 
comp,  Schafarik,  Siav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  500.)  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  (iii.  5.  §  6)  merely  states  that  it  watered 
the  vast  countries  of  Scythia  and  Sogdiana,  and  dis- 
charged itself  into  that  £.  portion  of  the  Caspian 
which  was  called  Scythicus  Sinus. 

Arrian,  in  recounting  the  capture  of  Cyropolis 
{AmUt.  iv.  3.  §  4),  has  mentioned  the  curious  fact, 
that  the  Macedonian  army  entered  the  town  by  the 
dried- up  bed  of  the  river ;  these  desiccations  are 
not  rare  in  the  sandy  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  —  as 
for  instance,  in  the  sudden  drying  up  of  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Jazartes,  known  under  the  name  of 
Tangki-Daria,  the  account  of  which  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  in  1820.  (Comp.  Joum.  Geog. 
Sac.  voL  xiv.  pp.  333 — 335.) 

Ptolemy  (vi.  12.  §  1)  has  fixed  mathematically 
the  R>urces,  as  well  as  the  '*  embouchure,**  of  the 
Joxartes.  According  to  him  the  river  rises  in  hit. 
43^  and  long.  125^,  in  the  mountain  district  of  the 
CoMBDi  (jj  opeii^  Kufui^y,  §  3:  Mvz-Tdgh),  and 
throws  itself  into  the  Caspian  in  lat.  48^  and  long. 
97^,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  many  affluents, 
the  principal  of  which  are  called,  the  one  Bascatis 
(BoirKar/T,  §  3),  and  the  other  Demus  (A^/uoj,  §  3). 
He  describes  it  as  watering  three  countries,  that  uf 
the  *•  Sacac,"  "  Sogdiana,**  and  '*  Scythia  intra  Imaum." 
In  the  first  of  these,  upon  its  right  bank,  were  found 
the  CoMARi  {K&iAOpoi)  and  Caratae  (Kaparai, 
vL  13.  §  3);  in  the  second,  on  the  left  bank,  the 
Anieses  ('Avi^acis)  and  Drkpsiani  (Ape//t- 
avoi),  who  extended  to  the  Oxus,  the  Taciioui 
{Tdxopoi)^  and  Iatii  ('leJTiot,  vi.  12.  §  4);  in 
Scythia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Syr^  lived  the  Jax- 
ARTAE  ('Ia{({pTcu),  a  numerous  people  (vi.  14.  § 
10),  and  near  the  "  embouchure,"  the  Ariacae 
{'Apuixoi,  vi.  14.  §  13).  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiiL  6.  §  59),  describing  Central  Asia,  in  the 
upper  coarse  of  the  Jaxartes  which  falls  into  the 
Casjaan,  speaks  of  two  rivers,  the  Araxates  and 
Dtmas  (probably  the  Demus  of  Ptolemy),  "  qui  per 
juga  vallesque  praedpites  in  campestrem  plimitiem 
dccurrentes  Oxiam  nomine  paludem  efiiciunt  longe 
lateque  diffusam.**  This  is  the  first  intimation, 
tiiough  very  vague,  as  to  the  formation  of  tlie  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  requires  a  more  detailed  examination. 
[OxiA  Palus.] 

The  obscure  Geographer  of  Bavenna,  who  lived,  as 
it  is  believed,  about  the  7th  century  A.  d.,  mentions 
the  river  Jaxartes  in  describing  Hyrcania. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  accounts  given  by 
mediaeval  and  modem  travellers,  will  find  nmch  va- 
luable information  in  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  River 
Jaxartes  **  annexed  to  Levchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes 
des  Kirghiz-Kazaks,  Paris,  1840.  This  same  writer 
(pp.  53 — 70)  has  described  the  course  of  the  Syr- 
Darioj  wbich  baa  its  source  in  the  mountains  of 
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Kackhzr-DavaUj  a  branch  of  the  range  called  by  the 
Chinese  the  "  Mountams  of  Heaven,"  and,  taking  a 
NW.  course  through  the  sandy  steppes  of  Kizil- 
Koum  and  Kara-Kown,  unites  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  on  its  E.  shores,  at  tlie  gulf  of 
Kamechlou-Bachi  [E.  B.  J.] 

JAXAMATAE  CMf^-rat,  'la^afiarai,  l^ofid. 
Tcu,  Ixomatae,  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  31 ;  Exo- 
matae,  Val.  Flacc.  Argonaut.xi.  144, 569)  a  people 
who  first  appear  in  history  during  the  reign  of  Saty- 
rus  lU.,  king  of  Bosporus,  who  waged  war  with  Tu-- 
gatao,  their  queen.  (Polyaen.  viiL  55.)  The  ancients 
attribute  them  to  the  Sannatian  stock.  (Scymn.  / V. 
p.  140;  Anon.  Peripl.  Evx.  p.  2.)  Pomponius  Mela 
(i.  19.  §  17)  states  that  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  women  being  as  tried  warriors 
as  the  men.  Ptolemy  (v.  9)  has  placed  them  between 
the  Don  and  Volga,  which  agrees  well  with  the  po- 
sition assigned  to  them  by  the  authors  mentioned 
above.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  they  disap- 
par  from  history.  Schafarik  {Slav.  Alt,  vol.  L  p. 
340),  who  considers  the  Sarmatians  to  belong  to 
the  Median  stock,  connects  them  with  the  Median 
word  "  mat "  =  "  people,"  as  in  the  termination  Sau- 
romatae;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Sarmatians 
were  Slavonians.  [E.  B.  J.] 

JA'ZYGES,  U'ZYGES  CHuyts,  Steph.  B. 
lazyx),  a  people  belonging  to  the  Sarmatian  stock, 
whose  original  settlements  were  on  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  (Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  19;  Stnib.  viL  p.  306  ; 
Arrian,  ./Ino^.  1,  3;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  31.) 
They  were  among  the  barbarian  tribes  armed  by 
Mithridates  (Appian,  MUhr.  69) ;  during  the  ba- 
nishment of  Ovid  they  were  found  on  the  Danube, 
and  in  Bessarabia  and  Wallachia  {Ep.  ex  PotU. 
i.  2,  79,  iv.  7,  9,  Trist.  ii.  19.  1.)  In  a.  d.  50, 
either  induct  by  the  rich  pastures  of  Hungary, 
or  forced  onwards  from  other  causes,  they  no  longer 
appear  in  their  ancient  seats,  but  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Lower  Thciss  and  the  mountains  of  Tran- 
sylvania, from  which  they  had  driven  out  the 
Dacians.  (Tac.  ^im.  xii.  29;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  This 
migration,  probably,  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  tribe,  as  is  implied  in  the  surname  "  Metanastae;" 
henceforward  history  speaks  of  the  Iazyges  Meta- 
nastae Cld^vyts  oi  Meraafdarai),  who  were  the 
Sarmatians  with  whom  the  Romans  so  frequently 
came  m  collision.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xviii.)  In  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  Ptolemy  (iii.  7)  assigns 
the  Danube,  the  Thciss,  and  the  Carpathians  as  the 
limits  of  this  warlike  tribe,  and  enumerates  the 
following  towns  as  belonging  to  them:  —  Uscenum 
(Ot/o-iccFov);  BOR3IAMUM  or  GoRBiAN UH  (BSpfioyoyf 
al.  r6pfiavoy);  Abieta  or  Abinta  {*A€iiira,  aL 
"ASiyra);  TmssvM  (Tpur<r6y)i  Candanum  (Kcb^- 
idyov);  PARCA  (UdpKa);  Pessium  (n^o-(oi/) ;  and 
Partiscum  (uiprnrKoy).  These  towns  were,  it 
would  seem,  constructed  not  by  tlie  Iazyges  them- 
selves, who  hved  in  tents  and  waggons,  but  by  the 
former  Slave  inhabitants  of  Hungary;  and  this  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  names  are 
partly  Keltic  and  piuily  Slavish.  Mannert  and 
Reichard  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  1111)  have  gu^sed 
at  the  modem  representatives  of  these  places,  but 
Schafarik  {Slav.  Alt.  vol.  L  p.  514)  is  of  opinion 
that  no  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  except  as  to 
the  identity  of  Pcsth  with  Pessium,  and  of  Potisije 
with  Partiscum. 

The  Iazyges  lived  on  good  terms  with  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  W.,  the  German  Quadi  (Tac  IlisL  iii. 
5),  with  whom  they  united  for  the  purpose  of  subju- 
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gating  the  native  Slaves  and  resisting  the  power  of 
Rome.  A  portion  of  their  territory  was  taken  from 
them  by  Decebalos,  which,  after  Trajan's  Dacian 
conq nests,  was  incorporated  with  the  Roman  do- 
minions. (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  10, 11.)  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  were  constantly  exposed  to  their  inroads;  but, 
A  J).  171,  they  were  at  length  driven  from  their 
last  holds  in  the  province,  and  poshed  across  the 
Danube,  by  M.  Aurelius.  In  mid-winter  they  re- 
turned in  great  numbers,  and  attempted  to  cross  the 
frozen  stream;  the  Romans  encountered  them  upon 
|be  ice,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxi.  7,  8,  16.)  At  a  later  period,  as  the  Roman 
Empire  hastened  to  its  fall,  it  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  these  wild  hordes,  who,  beaten  one 
day,  appeared  the  next,  foundering  and  laying  waste 
whatever  came  in  thbir  way.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  12, 
13,  xxix.  6.)  The  word  "  peace"  was  unknown  to 
them.     (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

They  called  themselves  "  Sarmatae  Limigantes," 
and  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  freemen  and 
slaves,  "  Sarmatae  Liberi,"  "  Sarmatae  Servi."  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  13.  §  1)  calls  the  subject 
class  "  Limigantes"  (a  word  which  has  been  falsely 
explained  by ''  Limitanei "),  and  St.  Jerome  {Chron.) 
says  that  the  ruling  Sarmatians  had  the  title  "  Arca- 
garantes."  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  accounts 
given  by  Dion  Cassius,  Ammianus,  Jerome,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  clearly 
made  out  that  the  Sarmatian  lazyges,  besides  sub- 
jugating theGetae  in  Dacia  and  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
had,  by  force  of  arms,  enslaved  a  people  distinct  from 
the  Getae,  and  living  on  the  Theiss  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Carpathians.  Although  the  nations  around 
them  were  called,  both  the  ruling  and  the  subject 
race,  Sarmatians,  yet  the  fr«e  Sarmatians  were  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  servile  population  in  language, 
customs,  and  mode  of  life.  The  lazyges,  wild,  bold 
riders,  scoured  over  the  plains  of  the  Danube  and 
Theiss  valleys  on  their  unbroken  horses,  while  their 
only  dwellings  were  the  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  in 
which  they  carried  their  wives  and  children.  The 
subject  Sarmatians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  wooden 
houses  and  villages,  such  as  tiiose  enumerated  by 
Ptolemy  {L  c);  they  fought  more  on  foot  than  on 
horseback,  and  were  daring  seamen,  all  of  which 
peculiarities  were  eminenUy  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  Slaves.     (Schafarik,  vol.  L  p.  250.) 

The  Slaves  often  rose  against  their  masters,  who 
sought  an  alliance  against  them  among  the  Victofali 
and  QuadL  (Ammian.  L  c, ;  Euseb.  ViL  Contlant. 
iv.  6.)  The  history  of  this  obscure  and  remarkable 
warfare  (a.  d.  334)  is  given  by  Gibbon  (c.  xviii.; 
comp.  Le  Beau,  Baa  Empire^  vol.  i.  p.  337 ;  Manso, 
Leben  Corutantins,  p.  195).  In  A.  d.  357 — 359  a 
new  war  broke  out,  in  which  Constantiua  made  a 
successful  campaign,  and  received  the  tiUe  "  Sar- 
maticus."  (Gibbon,  c.  xix. ;  Le  Beau,  vol.  ii.  ]^. 
245 — 273.)  In  A.  D.  471  two  of  their  leaders, 
Benga  and  BabaT,  were  defeated  before  Singidunum 
{Bdffrade)  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.  •  (Jomand. 
ie  Beb.  Get.  55;  comp.  Gibbon,  c  xxxix.;  Le  Beau, 
vol.  vii.  p.  44.)  The  hordes  of  the  Huns,  Gepidae, 
and  Goths  broke  the  power  of  this  wild  people,  whose 
descendants,  however,  concealed  themselves  in  the 
desert  districts  of  the  Theiss  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Magyars. 

Another  branch  of  the  Sarmatian  lazyges  were 
8ettled  behind  the  Carpathians  in  Podlachia,  and 
were  known  in  lii^toiy  at  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tuiy  of  our  era;  it  is  prcbable  that  they  were  among 
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the  northern  tribes  vanquished  by  Hermanric  in  a.  d* 
332 — 350,  and  that  they  were  the  same  people  iis 
those  mentioned  by  Jomandes  {de  Beb.  Get.  3)  under 
the  comipt  form  Inaunxes. 

There  is  a  monograph  on  this  subject  by  Hennig 
(^Comment  de  Bebus  lazygum  S.  lazmngorum, 
Regiomont,  1812);  a  full  and  clear  account  of 
the  fortunes  of  these  peoples  will  be  found  in  the 
German  translation  of  the  very  able  work  of  Scha- 
farik, the  historian  of  the  Slavish  races. 

In  1799  a  golden  dish  was  found  with  an  in- 
scription in  Greek  characters,  now  in  the  im{)erial 
cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Vienna,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  lazyges.  (Von  llammer,  Osmniu 
Gesch.  vol.  iii.  p.  726.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IRAN  ("Wov,  Cedren.  vol.  ii.  p.  774),  a  city 
which  Cedrenus  (I,  c.)  dcscriljes  as  the  nietro[X)lii!  of 
Vasbouragan  (^firfrpdnoKis  Si  a&ri}  rov  Bcunra- 
poucdy). 

The  name  survives  in  the  modem  Van.  St. 
Martin,  the  historian  of  Armenia  (Mem.  sur  VAr- 
menie,  vol.  i.  p.  117),  says  that,  according  to  native 
traditions,  Vdn  is  a  very  ancient  city,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  attributed  to  Seniiramis.  Ruined  in 
course  of  time,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a  king  calle<l  Van, 
who  lived  a  short  time  before  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  who  gave  it  his  name;  but, 
ha\'ing  again  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by 
Vagh-Arshag  (Valarsases),  brother  to  An>ase»,  and 
first  king  of  Armenia  of  the  race  of  the  Arsasidac. 
In  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ  it  was 
captured  by  Sapor  II.  (Ritter,  Erdkwide,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
787,  981 ;  Ijintdon  Geog.  Journal^  vol.  viii.  p.  66.) 
[Artemita  Buana.1  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBER.     LIbkrus.] 

IBE'RA,  a  city  of  Hispania  Citerior,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy,  who  gives  no  explicit  account  of  its 
site,  further  than  that  it  was  near  the  Iberus  {Ebro), 
whence  it  took  its  name;  but,  from  the  connection 
of  the  narrative,  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  was  not 
far  from  the  sea.     At  the  time  referred  to,  namely, 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  it  was  the  wealthiest  city 
in  those  parts.     (Liv.  xxiii.  28.)     The  manner  in 
which  Livy  mentions  it  seems  also  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  still  well  known  under  Augustus. 
Two  coins  are  extant,  one  with  the  epigraph  mun. 
uiBBRA  JUUA  on  the  one  side,  and  ilercavonia 
on  the  other;  and  the  other  with  the  bead  of  Ti- 
berius on  the  obveriie,  and  on  the  reverse  the  epi 
graph  M.  H.  J.  ILERCAVONIA ;  whence  it  appear 
to  have  been  made  a  municipium  by  Julius,  or  b 
Augustus  in  his  honour,  and  to  have  been  situate 
in  Uie  territory  of  the  Ilebcaones.     The  additift 
DERT.  on  the  latter  of  these  coins  led  Harduin  i 
identify  the  place  with  Dertosa,  the  site  of  whic 
however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  does  n 
agree  with  the  probable  position  of  Ibera.     Flor 
supposes  the  allusion  to  be  to  a  treaty  bet  we 
Ibera  and  Dertosa.     The  ships  with  spread  sail? 
both  coins,  indicate  its  maritime  site,  which  m 
geographers  seek  on  the  S.  side  of  the  delta 
EbrOf  at  S.  Carlos  de  la  Bapita^  near  An 
Its  decay  is  easily  acc<mnted  for  by  its  lying 
the  great  high  road,  amidst  the  malaria  of  lh( 
delta,  and  in  a  position  where  its  port  wo' 
choked  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Ebi 
seems  probable  that  the  port  is  now  represe 
the  Salinas,  or  lagoon,  called  Puerto  de  los  / 
which  signifies  Port  of  the  Jaws,  i.  e.  of 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Harduin,  ad  loc.;  Mt 
iL  8;  Florez,  Med,  de  Esp,  yoL  iL  p.  45 
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p.  160;  Sasche,  ha.  Num.  s.  v.;  Eokhel^rol.  i.  pp. 
50,  51;  Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  416,  417  ;  Ford, 
Handbook  of  Spam,  p.  210.)  [P.  S.] 

]BE;1UA  (^  *ievpia),  the  extensive  tract  of 
coantry  which  lies  between  the  Eoxine  and  Caspian 
seas,  to  the  S.  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Caocasos, 
and  which,  bounded  oo  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  £. 
bj  Albaxiia,  and  the  S.  by  Armenia,  b  watered  by 
the  riTer  Cyras  {Kitr).  (Strab.  xi.  p.  499,  comp.  i. 
pp  45,  69  ;  Pomp.  Mel.  iii.  5.  §  6  ;  Plin.  vL  1 1 ; 
1^  T.  11.)  From  these  limits,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Iberia  of  the  ancients  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  modem  Georgia,  or  Grusia,  as  it  b 
calk^  by  the  Russians.  Strabo  (p.  500)  describes 
it  as  being  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  over  which 
there  were  only  four  passes  known.  One  of  these 
crossed  the  Moschichi  Momtbs,  which  separated 
Iberia  from  Colchis,  by  the  Colchian  fortress  Sara- 
PANA  (Scharapam),  and  is  the  modem  road  from 
MingrtUa  into  Georgia  over  Swram.  Another,  on 
the  N.,  rises  from  the  country  of  the  Nomades  in  a 
steep  ascent  of  three  days'  journey  (along  the  valley 
of  the  Terek  or  Tergl);  after  which  the  road  passes 
through  the  defile  of  the  river  Araous,  a  journey 
of  four  days,  where  the  pass  is  closed  at  the  lower 
tod  by  an  impregnable  wall  This,  no  doubt,  is 
the  pass  of  the  celebrated  Caucasian  Gates  [Cau- 
CAsiAB  Pobtae],  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  12)  as  a 
prodigious  work  of  nature,  formed  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices, and  having  the  interval  closed  by  gates  with 
iron  bars.  Beneath  ran  a  river  which  emitted  a 
strong  smell  (''  Subter  medias  (fores),  amne  diri  odoris 
floente,"  Plin.  /.  c).  It  is  identified  with  the  great 
central  road  leading  from  the  W.  of  Georgia  by  the 
pass  of  Ddrnfelj  so  named  from  a  fortress  situated 
on  a  rock  washed  by  the  river  Terek,  and  called  by 
the  Ge<H^;ians  Shetis  Kari,  or  the  Gate  of  Shevi. 
The  third  pass  was  from  Albania,  which  at  its 
commencement  was  cut  through  the  rock,  but  afler- 
wiutls  went  through  a  marsh  funned  by  the  river 
which  descended  from  the  Caucasus,  and  is  the  same 
as  the  strong  defile  now  called  Derbend  or  "  narrow 
pass,"  fhmi  the  chief  city  of  Ddghestdn,  which  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  great  arm  which  branches  out 
from  the  Caucasus,  sjnd,  by  its  position  on  a  steep 
and  almost  inaccessible  ridge,  overhanging  the 
Caspian  sea,  at  once  commands  the  coast-road  and 
the  Albanian  Gates.  The  fourth  pass,  by  which 
Pompeins  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia,  led  up  from 
Armoiia,  and  is  referred  to  the  high  road  from 
Erzrum,  through  Kars,  to  the  N.    [Aragus.] 

The  surface  of  the  country  b  greatly  diversified 
with  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys ;  the  best 
portion  of  thb  rich  province  b  the  basin  of  the  JT^r, 
with  the  valleys  of  the  Are^am,  Alaxan,  and  other 
tributary  streams.  Strabo  (p.  499)  speaks  of  the 
oomerous  cities  of  Iberia,  with  their  houses  having 
tiled  roofs,  as  well  as  some  architectural  pretensions. 
Besides  thb,  they  had  market-places  and  other 
public  buildings. 

The  people  of  the  Ibbres  or  Iberi  Cltnpes, 
Stepfa.  B.  s.  r.)  were  somewhat  more  civilised  than 
their  neighboiurs  in  Colchb.  According  to  S^bo 
(p.  500),  they  were  divided  into  four  castes  :  — 

(1.)  The  royal  horde,  from  which  the  chiefs,  both 
m  peace  and  war,  were  taken.  (2.)  The  priests, 
who  acted  also  as  arbitrators  in  their  quarreb  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  (3.)  Soldiers  and  husband- 
men. (4.)  The  mass  of  the  population,  who  were 
sUves  to  the  king.  The  form  of  government  was 
patriarehaL    The  people  of  the  plain  were  peaceful, 
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and  cultivated  the  soil ;  while  their  dress  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Armenians  and  Medes.  The 
mountaineers  were  more  warlike,  and  resembled  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  As,  during  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  9),  Colchb  was  the  N.  limit  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Iberians  were  probably,  in  name, 
subjects  of  that  monarchy.  Along  with  the  other 
tribes  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  they 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mithridates.  The 
Rooums  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Lucullns  and  Pompeins.  In  b.  c.  65,  the 
Utter  general  commenoed  hb  march  northwards  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates,  and  had  to  fight  against  the 
Iberians,  whom  he  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  34.)  a.  d.  35,  when  Tiberius  set  up  Tiri- 
dates  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne,  he 
induced  the  Iberian  princes,  Mithridates  and  hb 
brother  Pharasmanes,  to  invade  Armenia;  which 
they  did,  and  subdued  the  country.  (Tac^tm.  vL  33 
— 36 ;  comp.  Diet  of  Biog.  Pharasmak bs.)  In 
A.  D.  1 15,  when  Armenia  became  a  Roman  province 
under  Trajan,  the  king  of  the  Iberians  made  a  form 
of  submitting  himself  to  the  emperor.  (Entrop.  viii. 
3  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15 ;  Spartian.  Hadrian. 
17.) 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Iberians  were 
converted  by  a  captive  woman  to  Christianity, 
which  has  been  preserved  there,  though  mixed  with 
superstition,  down  to  the  present  times.  One  of  the 
original  sources  for  tliis  story,  which  will  be  found 
in  Neander  (Allgemein  Guch.  der  ChrittL  ReUg, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  234—236  ;  comp.  Milman,  Hiit.  of 
Christianitg,  vol.  ii.  p.  480),  b  Rufinus  (x.  10), 
from  whom  the  Greek  church  hbtorians  (Socrat. 
i.  20 ;  Sozom.  ii.  7 ;  Theod.  i.  24 ;  Moe.  Choren.  ii.  83) 
have  borrowed  it.  In  a.  d.  365—378,  by  the 
ignominious  treaty  of  Jovian,  the  Romans  renounced 
the  sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Ilieria. 
Sapor,  after  subjugatuig  Armenia,  marched  against 
Sauromaces,  who  was  king  of  Iberia  by  the  per- 
missi<Hi  of  the  emperors,  and,  after  expelling  him, 
reduced  Iberia  to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxrii.  12  ;  Gibbon,  c  xxv ;  Le  Beau, 
B<u  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  357.) 

During  the  wars  between  the  Roman  emperors  and 
the  Sassanian  prince,  the  Ibbrian  Gates  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  prince  of  the  Huns, 
who  offered  this  important  pass  to  Anastasius;  but 
when  the  emperor  built  Dams,  with  the  object  of 
keeping  the  Persians  in  check,  Cobades,  or  Kobfid, 
seised  upon  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  and  forti- 
fied them,  though  less  as  a  precaution  against  the 
Romans  than  against  the  Huns  and  other  northern 
barbarians.  (Procop.  B.P.I.  10 ;  Gibbon,  c.  xl. ;  Le 
Beau,  vol.  vi.  pp.  269,  442,  vol.  vii.  p.  398.)  For 
a  curious  history  of  this  pass,  and  its  identification 
with  the  fabled  wall  of  Gog  and  Magog,  see  Hum- 
boldt, Asie  Centrale,  voL  ii.  pp.  93 — 104;  Eichwald, 
PeripL  dti  Casp.Meere;  vol.  i.  pp.  128—132.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Persian  power,  the  Ilierian  frontier 
was  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  emperors 
Maurice  and  Heraclius.  Iberia  is  now  a  province  of 
Russia. 

The  Georgians,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  nations,  are  the  same  race  as  the 
ancient  Iberians.  By  the  Armenian  writers  they 
are  still  called  Virk,  a  name  of  perhaps  the  same 
original  as  *l€'np€s.  They  call  themselves  Kartlif 
and  derive  their  origin,  according  to  their  national 
traditions,  from  an  eponymous  ancestor,  Kartloa, 
Like  the  Armenians,  with  whom  however,  there  ii 
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no  aflinity  cither  in  language  or  descent,  they  have 
an  old  yersion  of  the  Bible  into  their  language. 
The  stracture  of  this  language  has  been  studied 
by  Adelung  (^fUhridat.  vol.  i.  pp.  430,  foil.)  and 
other  modem  phUologers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Brossetj  the  author  of  several  learned 
lAemoirs  on  the  Georgian  grammar  and  language : 
Klaproth,  also,  has  given  a  long  vocabulary  of  it,  in 
his  .^  Ma  PolygloUa, 

Armenian  writers  have  supplied  historical  me- 
moirs to  Georgia,  though  it  has  not  been  entirely 
wanting  in  domestic  chnmicles.  These  curious 
records,  which  have  much  the  style  and  appearance 
of  the  half-legendary  monkish  histories  of  other 
countries,  are  supposed  to  be  founded  on  substantial 
truth.  One  of  the  most  important  works  on  Georgian 
history  is  the  memorials  of  the  celebrated  Orpelian 
&mily,  which  have  been  published  by  St  l^lartin, 
with  a  translation.  Some  account  of  these,  along 
with  a  short  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Georgians 
and  their  literature,  will  be  found  in  Prichard 
(Physical  EUt.  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  261—276). 
Dubois  de  Montp^reuz  (  Voyage  auUmr  du  Caucasej 
vol.  ii.  pp.  8 — 169)  \i2A  given  an  outline  of  the 
histoiy  of  Georgia,  from  native  sources ;  and  the 
maps  in  the  magnificent  Atlas  that  accompanies  his 
work  will  be  found  of  great  service.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBE'RIA  INDIAE  {^ISripla,  Peripl  M.  E,  p.  24, 
ed.  Hudson),  a  district  placed  by  the  author  ci  the 
Periplus  between  Larica  and  the  Scythians.  It  was 
doubtless  peopled  by  some  of  the  Scythian  tribes, 
who  gradually  made  their  descent  to  the  S.  and  S£. 
part  of  ScindCj  and  founded  the  Indo-Scythic  empire, 
on  the  overthniw  of  tiie  Greek  kings  of  Bactria, 
about  B.  c.  136.  The  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  population  who  occupied  this  district  had 
come  from  the  Caucasus.  [V.] 

IBE'RICUM  MARE.  [Hispakum  Mare.] 
IBE'RES,  IBE'RI,  IBE'RIA.  [Hispania.J 
IBERINGAE  (;i€fpiyycu,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  18),  a 
people  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Bepyrrlius 
Mons  (S^araka  Mis.  f)  and  the  Montes  Damassi,  in 
India  extra  Gangem,  near  the  Brahmaputra,  [V.] 
IBE'RUS  Cl€rip,  gen.  -ripos,  and  'lerjpos ;  in 
MSS.  often  Hiberus :  Ehro)^  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Spain,  the  basin  of  which  includes  the  NE.  portion 
of  the  peninsuhi,  between  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  Idabeda.  [Hispakia.]  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cantabri,  not  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  chain,  near  the  city  of 
Juhobriga  (the  source  lies  12  miles  W.  of  Reynosa)^ 
and,  flowing  with  a  nearly  uniform  direction  to  the 
SE.,  after  a  course  of  450  M.  P.  (340  miles),  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  in  40^  42'  N.  lat.,  and 
0^  50'  £.  long.,  forming  a  considerable  delta  at  its 
mouth.  It  was  navigable  for  260  M.  P.  from  the 
town  of  Varia  {Varea,  in  Burgos).  Its  chief 
tributaries  were: — on  the  left,  the  Sicoris  (Segre) 
and  tlie  Gallicus  (Gallego),  and  on  the  right  the 
Salo  (Xalon).  It  was  long  the  boundary  of  the 
two  Spains  [Hispania],  whence  perhaps  arose  the 
error  of  Appnan  (Hisp.  6),  who  makes  it  divide  the 
peninsula  into  two  equal  parts.  There  are  some 
other  errors  not  worthy  of  notice.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  disputed.  Dismissing  derivations  from  the 
Phoenician,  the  question  seems  to  depend  very  much 
on  whether  the  Iberians  derived  their  name  from  the 
river,  as  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient  writers,  or 
whether  the  river  took  its  name  from  the  people,  as 
W.  vun  Humboldt  contends.  If  the  former  was  the 
caw,  and  if  Niebuhr's  view  is  correct,  that  the  popu- 
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I  lation  of  NE.  Spain  was  originally  Collin  [Hir- 
pania],  a  natural  etyirioli'gy  is  at  once  found  in  the 
Celtic  aJber,  i.  e.  water.  (Polyb.  ii.  13,  iii.  34,  40, 
et  alib.;  Scyl.  p.  I ;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  LOG,  et  scq.;  5>toph. 
B.  s.  V. ;  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  5 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60 ;  Liv. 
xxi.  5,  19,  22,  &c.;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34 ; 
Lucan.  iv.  23;  Cato,  Orig.  VII.  ap.  Nonius,  *.  r. 
Piscukntus.)  [P.  S.] 

IBETTES.     [Samos.] 

IBES,  a  town  in  the  SE.  of  Hispania  Citcrior, 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxviii.  21,  where  the  MSS.  vary 
in  the  reading),  is  perhaps  tlie  modem  76/,  'SE.  of 
Valencia.  (Coins,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  156;  Lahordo, 
Itin.  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  [P.  S.] 

IBIO'NES,  VIBIO'NESClffia-Kfy,  al.Ohi%id>vis, 
Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  23),  a  Slavonian  people  of  Sannatia 
Europaea,  whom  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  213) 
looks  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  Iva-Iviza- 
Icinkoj  of  which  there  are  several  in  Russia  deriviiitT 
their  name  from  "iwa"  =  "SalLX  Alba,"  or  the 
common  white  willow:  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBLIODURUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Virodunuin  (  Ver- 
dun') and  Divodurum  (J/iete).  The  tennination 
(rfttnun)  implies  that  it  is  on  a  stream.  The  whole 
distance  in  the  Itin.  between  Verdun  and  Metz  is 
23  Gallic  leagues,  or  34^  M.  P.,  which  is  less  than 
even  the  direct  distance  between  Verdun  and  Metz. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  error  in  the  numbers  in  the 
Itin.  somewhere  between  Virodunum  and  Divoduniin, 
which  D'Anville  corrects  in  his  usual  way.  The 
site  of  Ibliodurum  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Iron,  .it 
a  place  about  two  leagues  above  its  junction  with 
the  Ome,  a  branch  of  the  Mostly  and  on  the  line  of 
an  old  rood.  [G.  L.] 

ICA'RIA.     [Attica,  p.  328,  b.] 

ICA'RIUM  MARE.  [Icarus  ;  Aegaeum 
Mare.] 

rCARUS,  rCARIA  ClKopoj,  'iKopla:  Nikaria), 
an  island  of  the  Aegean,  to  the  west  of  Samos,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (x.  p.  480,  xiv.  639),  80  st.adia 
from  Cape  Ampelos,  while  Pliny  (v.  23)  makes  the 
distance  35  miles.  The  island  b  in  reality  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  range  of  hills  traversing  Samos  from 
east  to  west,  whence  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  ex- 
tends from  NE.  to  SW.  Its  length,  according  to 
Pliny,  is  17  miles,  and  its  circumference,  according 
to  Strabo,  300  stadia.  The  island,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  sea  {Icarium 
Mare  or  Pelagus),  derived  its  own  name,  according 
to  tradition,  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  who 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  into  the  sea  near  this 
island.  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  195,  foil.)  The  cape  form- 
ing the  easternmost  point  of  the  island  was  called 
Drepanum  or  Dracanum  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  637,  639; 
Hom.  Hymn,  zxxiv.  1 ;  Died.  Sic.  iii.  66 ;  Plin.  iv. 
23 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ApdKoifoy)^  and  near  it  was  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name.  Further  west,  on 
the  north  coast,  was  the  small  town  of  Isti 
(*l<rTot),  with  a  tolerably  good  roadstead;  to  the 
south  of  this  was  another  little  place,  called  Oenok 
{Olv6iif  Strab.  /.  c. ;  Athen.  i.  p.  30.)  Acconling  to 
some  traditions,  Dionysus  was  bom  on  Cape  Dra- 
conum  (Theocrit.  Idylls  xxvi.  33),  and  Artemis  had 
a  temple  near  Isti,  called  Tauropolion.  The  island 
had  received  its  first  colonists  fnim  Miletus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  635);  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  belonged 
to  the  Samians:  it  had  then  but  few  inhabitant'' 
and  was  mainly  used  by  the  Samians  as  pasture  la 
for  their  flocks.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  488,  xiv.  p.  639 ;  ? 
lax,  pp.  22 ;  Aeschyl.Per*.  887 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  92, 
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99;  PtoL  r.  2.  §  30;  P.  MeU,  u.  7.)  Modem  writers  Honed  in  the  Itinerary  as  the  Venta  Icenomm,  and 

derive  the  name  of  Icaria  from  the  Ionic  word  K<lfM^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Venta  Belgarom  (  Wtn- 

a  pasture  (Hesych.  ».  v.  Kip),  according  to  which  it  chetter).                                              [R.  G.  L.] 

would  mean  *^  the  pasture  Und."    In  earlier  times  ICH  (^lx)i  ^  river  of  Central  Asia  which  only 

it  is  said  to  have  heen  called  Doliche  (Plin.  L  c.\  occarsinMenanderofByzantiam(irfsf.  L^a&.ftir- 

CalJim.  Uymn.  in  Dion,  187)|  Macris  (Plin.  I  c;  barcrum  ad  Romanot^  p.  300,  ed.  Niebohr,  Bonn, 

Eustath.  aid  Diowfi.  Per.  530;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  and  1829),  snmamed  the  "  Protector,**  and  oonteropo- 

Ichthyoessa  (Plin.  L  c).  Respecting  the  jvesent  con-  rary  with  the  emperor  Maurice,  in  the  6th  century 

ditioQ  of  the  island,  see  Toumefort,  Vof/age  du  Li-  after   Christ,  to  whom  comparatiTe  geoj^phy  b 

roal,  ii.  lett.  9.  p.  94 ;  and  Ross,  BeiUn  auf  dtn  indebted  for  much  curious  information  about  the 

GritdL  Insdn^  voL  iL  p.  164,  fd.             [L.  S.]  basin  of  the  Caspan  and  the  rivers  which  discharge 

themselves  into  it  on  the  £.  Niebuhr  has  recognised, 
in  the  passage  from  Menander  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  first  intimation  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  after  the  very 
vague  intimations  of  some  among  the  authors  of  the 
classical  period.  Von  Humboldt  {Atie  Centrales 
vol.  ii.  p.  186)  has  identified  the  Ich  with  the  Emba 
or  Djem^  wbjch  rises  in  the  mountain  range  Ai- 

coDf  OF  OBMOE  OB  OENAE,  IN  icABUs.  ""^j  ^^  <*r  from  the  souTcss  of  the  Or,  and,  after 

traversing  the  sandy  steppes  of  Sagkiz  and  Ba- 

ICARUSA,  a  river  the  embouchure  of  which  is  houmbai,  falls  into  the  Caspian  at  its  N£.  comer, 

on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Euzine,  mentioned  only  by  (Comp.  Levchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes  des  KirghU- 

riiny  (vi  5).  Icarusa  answers  to  the  Ukrash  river;  Kazaks,  p.  65.)                                    [E.  B.  J.] 

and  the  town  and  river  of  Hieros  is  doubtless  the  ICHANA  ("Ixaya :  Eih.  'Ixoy^yos),  a  city  of 

HiRRos  PoRTVS  ({cp^s  Ai^^v)  of  Axriau  (^PeripL  Sicily,  which,  according  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 

pk  19),  which  has  been  identified  with  Sunjuk-kala.  held  out  for  a  long  time  against  the  arms  of  the 

(ReuDell.  Compar,  Geog.  voL  ii.  p.  328.)  [E.  B.  J.]  Syracusans,  whence  he  derives  its  name  (from  the 

ICAUNUS  or  ICAUNA  (FoiMie),  in  Gallia,  a  verb  «x«»^» »  fw™  equivalent  to  lax"^\  but 

ri\-er  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Sequana  (JSeine),  gives  us  no  indication  of  the  period  to  which  this 

Autciiiodumm  or  Autessiodurum  {Auxerre)  is  on  statement   refers.     The   Ichanenses,  however,  are 

the  Yotme,    The  name  Icaunus  is  only  known  from  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  sti> 

inscriptions.     D'Anville  (^Notice,  ^.,  s.  v.  Icauna)  pendiary  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  though, 

btstes,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abb^  le  Beuf,  that  according  to  Sillig  (ad  /oe.),  the  trae   reading  is 

there  was  foumi  on  a  stone  on  the  modem  wall  of  Ipanenses.     [Hippana.]     In  either  case  we  have 

Aioperre  the  inscription  drae  icavni.     He  sup-  no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  city,  and  it  is  a  mere 

])oses  that  Icauni  ought  to  be  Icauniae,  but  without  random  conjecture  of  Cluverius  to  give  the  name  of 

any  good  reason.      He  also  adds  that  the  name  Ichana  to  the  ruins  of  a  dty  which  still  remain  at 

Icauna  appears  in  a  writing  of  the  fifth  century,  a  place  called   Vindicariy  a  few  miles  N.  of  Cape 

According  to  Ukert  (Gallien^p.  145),  who  also  cites  Pachynum,  and  which  were  identified  (with   still 

Le  Beuf,  the  inscription  is  ^  Deabus  Icauni."    It  is  less  probability)  by  Fazello  as  those  of  Imachara. 

said  that  in  the  ninth  century  Auxerre  was  named  [Imachara.]                                      [E.  H.  B.] 

Icauna,  Hionna,  Junia.     (MiUin,  Voyage,  i.  p.  167,  ICHNAE  ("Ixycu).  a  city  of  Bottiaea,  in  Blace- 

cited  by  Ukert,  GaUien,  p.  474.)     Icauna  is  as  donia,  which  Herodotus  (vii.  123)  couples  with  Pella. 

likely  to  be  the  Roman  form  of  the  original  Celtic  (Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  rol.  iv.  p. 

oame  m  Icaunus.                                      [G.  L.]  582.)                                                    [E.  B.  J.] 

ICEXI,  in  Britain.    Tacitus  is  the  only  author  ICHNAE  ("Ix'^')  Ind.  Char.  p.  3 ;  Steplu  B. 

who  gives  us  the  exact  form  JcenL     He  mentions  s.  v),  a  small  fortified  town,  or  castle,  in  Meso- 

them  twice.  pobimia,  situated  on  the  river  Bilecha,  which  itself 

Fint,  they  are  defeated  by  the  propraetor  P.  Os-  flowed  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  said  by  Isidorus  to 
tonus,  who,  after  fortifying  the  valleys  of  the  Autona  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Macedonians.  There 
(Aafona)  and  Sabrina,  r^uces  the  Iceni,  and  then  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  as  is 
marcnes  against  the  Cangi,  a  population  sufiiciently  called  in  Dion  Cassius  "^x^^  (^l*  12),  and  in  Pin- 
distant  from  Norfolk  or  Sufiblk  (the  area  of  the  tarch  "ro^x*^'  {Crass,  c  25).  According  to  the 
Iceni)  to  be  near  the  Irish  Sea.  (Ann.  zii.  31,  32.)  former  writer,  it  was  the  place  where  Crassus  over- 
The  difficulties  that  attend  the  geography  of  the  came  Talymenus:  according  to  the  latter,  that  to 
campaign  of  Ostorius  hare  been  indiatted  in  the  which  the  younger  Crassus  wss  persuaded  to  fly 
article  CAMUix>DUin73f.  It  is  notfirom  this  passage  when  wounded.  Its  exact  position  cannot  be  deter- 
that  we  fix  the  loeni.  mined  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  far  distant 

The  second  notice  gives  us  the  account  of  the  from  the  important  town  of  Carrhae.             [V.] 

great  rebelHoQ  under  Boadicea,  wife  of  Prasutagus.  ICCIUS  PORTUS.     [Inus.] 

From  this  we  infer  that  Camulodunum  was  not  far  ICHTHYCXPHAGI  ('lx9vo<p<iyoi,  Diod.  iii.  15, 

from  the  Icenian  area,  and  that  the  Trinobantes  were  seq. ;  Herod,  iii.  19  ;  Pausan.  i.  33.  §  4 ;  Plin.  vi.  30. 

a  neighbouring  population.     Perhaps  we  are  justi-  s.  32),  were  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  dwelling 

fied  in  carrying  the  Iceni  as  far  south  as  the  fron-  on  each  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  derived  their 

tiers  of  Essex  and  Herts.    (Ann,  xiv.  31 — 37.)  appellation  from  the  principal  article  of  their  diet. 

The  real  reason,  however,  for  fixing  the  Iceni  lies  Fuh-eaters,  however,  were  not  confined  to  this  region : 

in  the  assuniption  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  in  the  present  day,  savages,  whose  only  diet  Is  fish  cast 

Simeni  of  Pt^einy,  whose  town  was  Venta  (Nor-  ashore  and  cooked  in  the  sun,  are  found  on  the  coasta 

vieh  or  CVisftor);  an  assumption  that  is  quite  rea-  of  New  Holland.    The  Aethiopian  Ichthyophagi,  who 

sooaUe,  liuce  the  Veota  of  Ilolerojr's  Simeni  is  men-  appear  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  of  these 
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tribes,  dwelt  to  the  soutliward  of  the  Rcgio  Troglo- 
dytica.  Of  these,  and  other  more  inlJind  races, 
concerning  whose  strange  forms  and  modes  of  life 
curiooB  tales  are  related  bj  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  a  further  acconnt  is  given  mider  Troolo- 
DYTK8.  [W.  B.  D.l 

ICUTHYOPHAGORUM  SINUS  OxOtiaf^i^ 
ic^Airos,  PtoL  Ti.  7.  §  IS),  was  a  deeply  embajed 
portion  of  the  Persian  gulf,  in  lat  25^  N.,  situated 
between  the  headhinds  of  the  Sun  and  Asab^  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of  its  bor- 
ders were  of  the  same  mixed  race  — Aethiopo- Ara- 
bian— with  the  Ichthjophagi  of  Aethiopia.  The 
bay  was  studded  with  islands,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  Aradus,  Tylos,  and  Tharos.     [W.  B.  D.] 

ICHTHYS.     [Ens,  p.  817,  b.] 

ICIAKI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itineraiy  as 
a  station  on  the  road  from  London  to  Carlisle  (Lugu- 
ballium).  As  more  than  one  of  the  stations  on  each  side 
(Villa  Faustini,  Camboricum,  &c.)  are  uncertain, 
the  locality  of  the  Iciani  is  uncertain  also.  Chester- 
fcrd^  fcJiuTffy  and  Thetfbrd  are  suggested  in  the 
Montanenta  Britamiica.  [R.  G.  L.] 

ICIDMAGUS,  a  town  of  Gallia  Lugdanensis,  is 
placed  by  the  Table  on  a  road  between  Revessinm 

i supposed  to  he  St.  Paulian)  and  Aquae  Segete. 
Aquae  Seoetb.]  Icidmagus  is  probably /Men- 
geaux  or  TssinhauXy  which  is  SSW.  of  St,  Etienne^ 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  basin 
of  the  Upper  Loire.  The  resembhmce  of  name  is 
the  chief  reason  for  fixing  on  this  site.      [G.  L.] 

ICaNII  ('l«({y<0i),  an  Alpine  people  of  GalUa. 
Strabo  (p.  185)  says:  *'  Above  the  Cavares  are  the 
Vocootii,  and  Tricorii,  and  Iconii,  and  Peduli;"  and 
again  (p.  203):  *'  Next  to  the  Vocontii  are  the  Si- 
conii,  and  Tricorii,  and  after  them  the  Medali  (Me- 
dulli),  who  inhabit  the  highest  summits."  These 
Iconii  and  Siconii  are  evidently  the  same  people,  and 
the  sigma  in  the  name  Siconii  seems  to  be  merely  a 
repetitifin  of  the  final  sigma  of  the  word  OitKotn-iois, 
The  Peduli  of  the  first  passage,  as  some  editions 
have  it,  is  also  manifestly  tlie  name  MedullL  The 
ascertained  position  of  the  Cavares  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Durance  and  IserSj  and 
that  of  the  Vocontii  east  of  the  Cavares,  combined 
with  Strabo's  remark  about  the  position  of  the  Me- 
dulli,  show  that  the  Tricorii  and  the  Iconii  are  be- 
tween the  Vocontii  and  the  Medulli,  who  were  on  the 
High  Alps;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know.  [G.  L.J 
ICO'NIUM  ClK6yioy :  Eth,  'IifoweiJj  :  Cogni, 
Kfmjahy  or  Konufek)^  was  regarded  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon  {Aftab.  i.  2.  §  19)  as  the  eastemniost 
town  of  Phrygia,  while  all  Uter  authorities  describe 
it  as  the  principal  city  of  Lycaonia.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iii.  6,  8,  XV.  3.)  Strabo  (xiL  p.  568)  calls  it  a  iro- 
KiXf'ioPj  whence  we  must  infer  that  it  was  tlien 
^till  a  small  place ;  but  he  adds  that  it  was  well 
peopled,  and  was  situated  in  a  fertile  district  of 
Lycaonia.  Pliny  (v.  27),  however,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  describe  it  as  a  very  populous  city,  in- 
Iiabited  by  Greeks  and  Jews.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear  that,  within  a  short  period,  the  {dace  had  greatly 
risen  in  importance.  In  Pliny's  time  the  territory 
of  Iconium  formed  a  tetrarchy  comprising  14  towns, 
of  which  Iconium  was  the  capital.  On  coins  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  the  town  is 
called  a  Roman  colony,  which  was,  probably,  only  an 
assumed  title,  as  no  author  speaks  of  it  as  a  colony. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  Lycaonia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  (Hierocl. 
p.  675);  but  it  was  wrested  fh)m  them  first  by  the 
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Saracens,  and  afterwards  by  the  Turks,  who  madf  it 
the  capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  wiiiil) 
took  the  title  of  Sultans  of  Iconium.  Under  the 
Turkish  dominion,  and  during  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades, Iconium  acquired  its  greate:it  celebrity.  It  is 
still  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  the  residence  nf 
a  pasha.  The  place  contains  some  architectural 
remains  and  inscriptions,  but  they  appear  almost  all 
to  belong  to  the  Byzantine  period.  (Comp.  Ainm. 
Marc.  xiv.  2  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  16; 
Leake,  Asia  Minor ^  p.  48;  Hamilton,  Researches, 
vol.  iL  p.  205,  fol.  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  iiL  p.  31 ;  Sestini, 
Geo.  Num.  p.  48.)  The  name  Iconium  led  the  an- 
cients to  derive  it  from  «Ikc6v,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  that  the  city  derived  its  name  from  an  image 
of  Medusa,  brought  thither  by  Perseus  (Eustath.  ail 
Dionys.  Per.  856)  ;  hence  Stephanus  B.  maintains 
that  the  name  ought  to  be  spelt  £Ik<{i/iov,  a  fonn 
actually  adopted  by  Eustathius  and  the  Byz.intino 
writeni,  and  also  found  on  some  coins.        [L.  S.] 

ICORIGIUM.    [Egorigium.] 

ICOS.     [Icus.] 

ICOSITA'NL     [luci.] 

ICO'SIUM ('IicArioi' :  Algier)^^  city  on  the  coast 
of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  E.  of  Cacsarea,  a  colony 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  presented  by  Vespasian 
with  the  JUS  Latirmm.  (^Ttin.  Ant.  p.  15;  ^lela,  i. 
6.  §  I ;  Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ;  Ptoh  iv.  2.  §  6.)  Ifc*  site, 
alr^y  well  indicated  by  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
who  places  it  SO'  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Savus,  has 
been  identified  with  certainty  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered by  the  French.  (Pellissier,  in  the  Explo- 
ration Sdentyique  de  TAlg^ie^  vol.  vi.  p.  350.) 
Many  modem  geographers,  following  Manncrt,  who 
was  misled  by  a  confusion  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Itinerary,  put  this  and  all  the  neighbouring  places 
too  far  west.    [Comp.  Iol.]  [P.  S.] 

ICTIMU'LI  or  VICTIMUXI  ('IicToiJ/iouAoi, 
Strab.),  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  territory  of  Vercellae.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  218),  who  speaks  uf 
a  village  of  the  Ictimuli,  where  there  were  gold  mines, 
which  he  seems  to  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vercellae;  but  the  passage  is  so  confujied  that  it 
would  leave  us  in  doubt.  PHny,  however,  who 
notices  the  gold  mines  of  the  Victimuli  among  the 
most  productive  in  Italy,  distinctly  places  them  "  in 
agro  Vercellensi.**  We  learn  from  him  that  they 
were  at  one  time  worked  on  so  large  a  scale  that  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  Roman  censors  prohibiting 
the  employment  in  them  of  more  than  5000  men  at 
once.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  21.)  Their  site  is  not 
more  precisely  indicated  by  either  of  the  above 
authors,  but  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  mentions 
the  ^*  civitas,  quae  dicitur  Vietimula  **  as  situated 
"  near  Eporedia,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  " 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  30) ;  and  a  modem  writer  has 
trac^  the  existence  of  the  "  Castellum  Vietimula  " 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  shown  that  it  must 
have  been  situated  between  Ivrea  and  Bielia  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elvo.  Traces  of  the  ancient  gold 
mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  during 
the  middle  ages,  may  be  btill  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  (Durandi,  Alpi  Graie  e  Prn- 
nine,  pp.  1 10 — 112  j  Walckenaer,  Geogr.  des  Gaules, 
vol.i.  p.  168.)  [E.H.B.] 

ICTIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(v.  22)  as  an  iskud  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  tin 
districts,  and,  at  low  tides,  becoming  a  peninsulr 
whither  the  tin  was  conveyed  in  waggons.    St  M 
chaeFs  Mount  a  the  suggebted  locahty  for  Id 
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Probablr,  howerer,  there  is  a  oonfasion  between  the 
hie  of  Wight,  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  Scilly  Isles, 
and  the  i&le  just  mentioned;  since  the  name  is  sos- 
piciooslj  like  Vectisy  the  physical  conditions  heiug 
difierent.  This  view  is  confirmed  bj  the  text  of 
Fiinr  (it.  30),  who  writes,  **  Timaeos  historicns  a 
Britannia  introrsns  sex  diertan  navigatione  abesse 
dkit  insnlam  Mictkn  m  qaa  candidmn  plumbum 
proreniat ;  ad  earn  Britannos  vitilibns  navigiis  corio 
drcamsntis  nayigare.**  [R.  G.  L.] 

ICTODURUM,  in  Gallia.     The  Antonine  Itin. 

places  Catoriges  {Ckorges)  on  the  road  between 

Ebrodunnm  (Embrun)  and  Vapincnm  (Gap);  and 

the  Table  adds  Ictodurum  between  Catarigomagos, 

which  is  also  Chorges^  and  Vapincnm.     We  mav 

infer  from  the  name  that  Ictodnmm  is  some  stream 

between  Charges  and  Gtqt;  and  the  Table  places 

it  half-way.     The  road  distance  is  more  than  the 

direct  line.      By  following  the  road  from  either 

<if  these  places  towards  the  other  till  we  come  to 

the  stream,  we  shall  ascertain  its  position.     D'An- 

Tille  names  the  small   stream   the   Vence ;    and 

Waickenaer    names    the   site   of  Ictodumm,    La 

BoMtide  VitOle.  [G.  L.] 

ICULISMA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by  An- 
sonius  (Ep.  XV.  22)  as  a  retired  and  lonely  spot 
xbere  his  friend  Tetradios,  to  whom  he  addresses 
this  poetical  epistle,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
teaching:  — 

**  Qnondam  docendi  mnnere  adstrictam  gravi 
Icnlisma  cnm  te  i^)6Conderet*' 

It  is  assumed  to  be  the  place  called  Civitas  Ecolis- 
mensum  in  the  Notitia  Prov.  Gall.,  which  is  Angou- 
lemtf  in  the  French  department  of  CharenUf  on  the 
rirer  CharetUe,  [G.  L.] 

ICUS  (;^os  :  Eth.  "Iicios),  one  of  the  group  of 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly ,  lay  near 
Pf  parethns,  and  was  colonised  at  the  same  time  by  the 
CDoesians  oif  Crete.  (Scymn.  Chios,  582;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  436;  Appian,  B,  C.  v.  7.)  The  fleet  of  Attains 
aod  the  Bhodians  sailed  past  Seyms  to  Icos.  (Liv. 
mi.  45.)  Phanodemus  wrote  an  account  of  this 
in&ignificant  island.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  is  now 
^uled  Sarakiino.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
p.  312.) 

IDA,  IDAEUS  MONS  (^  "181?,  iZa :  Ida),  a 
range  of  moontains  of  Phxygia,  belonging  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Moont  Taurus.  It  traverses  western  Mysia 
la  many  branches,  whence  it  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  scolopendra  or  milliped  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  583),  its  main  branch  extending  from  the  south- 
east to  Uie  north-west;  it  is  of  considerable  height, 
the  highest  point,  called  Gargarus  or  Gargaron, 
risii^  about  4650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  greater  part  is  covered  with  wood,  and  con- 
tains the  soorces  of  innumerable  streams  and  many 
riTers,  whence  Homer  {Jl  viiL  47)  calki  the  moun- 
tain iroXmrlSa^.  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  also 
described  as  rich  in  wild  beasts.  (Comp.  Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  602,  604  ;  Hom.  Jl  ii.  824,  vi.  283,  viii. 
170,  xL  153,  196 ;  Athen.  xv.  8;  Hor.  Od.  iii.  20. 
15;  PtoL  V.  2.  §  13;  Plin.  v.  32.)  The  highknds 
about  Zeleia  formed  the  northern  extremity  of  Moont 
Ida,  while  Lectnm  formed  its  extreme  point  in  the 
soath-west.  Two  other  subordinate  ranges,  parting 
from  the  principal  summit,  the  one  at  Cape  Rhoe- 
teom,  the  other  at  Sigeum,  may  be  said  to  enclose 
the  territoiy  of  Troy  in  a  crescent ;  while  another 
central  ridge  between  the  two,  separating  the  valley 
of  the  pr^awMnuUr  from  that  of  the  Simots,  gave  to 
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the  whole  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  c.  (Demetr. 
op.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  597.)  The  principal  rivers  of 
which  the  sources  are  in  Mount  Ida,  are  the  Simois, 
Scamander,  Granicus,  Aesepus,  Rhodins,  Caresus, 
and  others.  (Hom.  Jl  xiL  20,  foil.)  The  highest 
peak,  Gargarus,  affords  an  extensive  view  over  the 
Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  the  whole  surrounding 
countiy.  Besides  Gargarus,  three  other  high  peaks 
of  Ida  are  mentioned:  viz.  Cotylus,  about  3500  feet 
high,  and  about  150  stadia  above  Scepsis;  Pytna; 
and  Dicte.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  472.)  Timosthenes  {cp. 
Steph.  B.  s.v.  *AAc4<b'8f>cia)  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
606)  mention  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  range  of 
Ida,  near  Antandrus,  which  bore  the  name  of  Alex- 
andria, where  Paris  (Alexander)  was  believed  to 
have  pronounced  his  judgment  as  to  the  beauty  of 
the  three  goddesses.  (Comp.  Clarke's  Travels,  ii. 
p.  134;  Hunt's  Journal  in  Walpole's  Turkey,  i.  p. 
120;  Cramer's  Asia  Mhwr,  i.  120.)         [L.  S.] 

IDA  CIJtj,  PtoL  iii,  17.  §  9  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  12,  xvi.  33  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  105; 
Solin.  ii. ;  Avien.  676 ;  Prise  528),  the  central  and 
loftiest  point  of  the  mountain  range  which  tra- 
verses the  isUmd  of  Crete  throughout  the  whole 
length  from  W.  to  E.  In  the  middle  of  the  island, 
where  it  is  broadest  (Strab.  x.  pp.  472,  475,  478), 
Mt.  Ida  lifts  its  head  covered  with  snow.  (Theo- 
phrast  //.  P.  iv.  1.)  The  lofty  summits  termi- 
nate in  three  peaks,  and,  hke  the  main  cliain  of 
which  it  is  the  nucleus,  the  ofi&hoots  to  the  N.  slope 
gradually  towards  the  sea,  enclosing  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  and  form  by  their  projections  the  nm- 
merons  bays  and  gulfs  with  which  the  coast  is  in-- 
dented.  Mt.  Ida,  now  called  Psiloriti,  sinks  down 
rapidly  towards  the  S£.  into  the  extensive  pUin 
watered  by  the  Lethaeus.  This  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  looks  down  upon  the  plain  of  Mesara,  is  co- 
vered with  cypresses  (comp.  Theq)hrast.  de  VenL 
p.  405;  Dion.  Perieg.  503;  Eustath.  ad.  loc.),  pines, 
and  junipers.  Mt.  Ida  was  the  locality  assigned  for 
the  legends  connected  with  the  history  of  Zeus,  and 
there  was  a  cavern  in  its  slopes  sacred  to  that  deity. 
(Diod.  Sic.  V.  70.) 

The  Cretan  Ida,  like  its  Trojan  namesake,  was 
connected  with  the  working  of  iron,  and  the  Idaean 
Dactyls,  the  legendary  discoverers  of  metallurgy,  are 
assigned  sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Wood  was  essential  to  the  operations  of 
smelting  and  forging;  and  the  word  Ida,  an  appella- 
tive for  any  wood-covered  mountain,  was  us^  per- 
haps, like  the  German  herg,  at  once  for  a  mountain 
and  a  mining  work.  (Kenrick,  A  eggpt  of  Herodotus, 
p.  278;  H<$ck,  Kreta,  vol.  L  p.  4.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

I'DACUS  ("iSoicos),  a  town  of  the  Thracian 
Chensonese,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  104)  in 
his  account  of  the  manoeuvres  before  the  battle  of 
Cynossema,  and  not  far  from  Arrhiana.  Although 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  these  places,  yet,  as 
the  Athenians  were  sailing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Propontis  from  the  Aegoean,  it  would  appear  that 
Idacus  was  nearest  the  Aegaean,  and  Arrhiana  fur- 
ther up  the  Hellespont,  towards  Sestus  and  the  Pro- 
pontis.   (Arnold,  ad  he.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

IDALIA,  IDAXIUM  ('iSaAior :  Eth.  'l8a\6iJj, 
Steph.  B.;  Plin.  v.  31),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  adjoining 
to  which  was  a  forest  sacred  to  Aphrodite;  the  poets 
who  connect  this  place  with  her  worship,  give  no  in- 
dications of  the  precise  locality.  (Theocr.  Id.  xv. 
100;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  681,  692,  x.  51 ;  Catull.  Pel.  et 
Thet.  96;  Propert  ii.  13;  Lucan,  viii.  17.)  Engel 
(^Ktffn-oSf  vol.  i.  p.  153)  identifies  it  with  Valin,  de- 
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scribed  bj  ^lariti  iViaggi^  vol.  i.  p.  204),  situated 
to  the  south  of  Leucosia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IDIMIUM,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  east 
of  Sirmium,  according  to  the  Pent.  Tab. ;  in  the  Ra- 
venna Geographer  (iv.  19)  it  is  called  Idominium. 
Its  site  must  be  looked  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Murwiata,  [L.  S.] 

IDIMUS,  a  town  of  uncertain  site  in  Upper  Moesia, 
probably  on  the  Moratoa  In  Servia.  (It.  Ant  134 ; 
Tab.  PeuL)  [L.  S.] 

IDISTAVISUS  CAMPUS,  the  famous  battle- 
field where  Germanicus,  in  a.  d.  16,  defeated  Ar- 
minius.  The  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus 
(Ann,  ii.  16),  who  describes  it  as  a  "campus  me- 
dius  inter  Visurgim  et  colles,"  and  further  says  of  it, 
tliat "  ut  ripae  fluminis  cedunt  aut  prominentia  mon- 
tium  resistunt,  inaequaliter  sinuatur.  Pone  tergum 
insurgebat  silva,  editis  in  altum  ramis  et  pura  humo 
inter  arborum  truncos."  This  plain  between  the 
river  We4er  and  the  hills  has  fa«en  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  the  modem  historians  of 
Germany,  and  various  places  have  been  at  different 
times  pointed  out  as  answering  the  description  of 
Tacitus'  Idistavisus.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
it  was  the  plain  near  Vegesachy  below  Bremen; 
more  recent  writers  are  pretty  unanimous  in  believ- 
ing that  Germanicus  went  up  the  river  Weser  to  a 
point  beyond  the  modem  town  of  Minden,  and 
crossed  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eausbergej 
whence  the  battle  probably  took  place  between  Ifaus- 
herge  and  Rtntebi^  not  far  from  the  Porta  Vestphalica. 
(Ledebur,  Land  u,  VoUe  der  Bructerer,  p.  288.) 
As  to  the  name  of  the  place,  it  used  to  be  believed 
that  it  had  arisen  out  of  a  Roman  asking  a  German 
what  the  phice  was,  and  the  German  answering, "  It 
is  a  wiese"  (it  is  a  meadow)  ;  but  Grimm  (Dwtsche 
Afgthol.  p.  372.  2nd  edit)  has  shown  that  the  plain 
was  probably  called  JdisiavisOj  that  is, "  the  maidon^s 
meadow  "  (from  idui^  a  maiden).  [L.  S.] 

IDO'MENE  C^5o/t«»T?,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  39  ;  Ido- 
menia,  PeuL  TVid.),  a  town  of  Macedonia  which  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  places  at  12  M.  P.  from  Stena, 
the  pass  now  called  Demirhapij  or  Iron  Gate,  on  the 
river  Vardhdri,  Sitalces,  on  his  route  from  Thrace 
to  Macedonia,  crossed  Alt.  Cercine,  leaving  the  Pae- 
ones  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and  Maedi  on  his 
left,  and  descended  upon  the  Axius  at  Idomene. 
(Thuc  ii.  98.)  It  probably  stood  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Axius,  as  it  is  included  by  Ptolemy 
(JL  c.)  in  Eraathia,  and  was  Dear  Doberus,  next  to 
which  it  is  named  by  Ilierocles  among  the  towns  of 
Consular  Macedonia,  under  the  Byzantine  empire. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  444.)   [E.  B.  J.] 

IDO'MENE.     [Aroos  Amphilociiicum.] 

IDRAE  ClSpai,  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  23),  a  people  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  whose  position  cannot  be  made 
out  from  the  indications  given  by  Ptolemy.  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  AU.  vol.  i.  p.  213.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I'DRIAS  (*lSp(eU),  according  to  Stephanus  B. 
(*.  r.),  a  town  in  Caria  which  had  formerly  borne 
the  name  of  Chrysaoris.  Herodotus  (v.  118)  de- 
scribes the  river  Marsyas  as  flowing  from  a  district 
called  Idrias  ;  and  it  b  conjectured  that  Stratoniceia, 
founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Idrias.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  235  ;  see  Laodickia.)  [L.  S.] 

IDU'BEDA  ('l8oiJ«««a,  misspelt  by  Agathcmerus 
'IrSo^oASa,  ii.  9:  Sierra  de  Oca  and  Sierra  de 
Lorenzo),  a  great  mountain  chain  of  Hispania, 
miming  in  a  SE.  direction  from  the  mountains  of 
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the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  almost  parallel 
to  the  £bro,  the  basin  of  which  itr  borders  on  the 
W.  Strabo  makes  it  also  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees, 
in  conformity  with  his  view  of  the  direction  of  that 
chiun  from  N.  to  S.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  PtoL  ii.  6. 
§21.)  Its  chief  ofl^ts  were :  —  M.  Caunus,  near 
Bilbilis  (Martial,  i.  49,  iv.  55),  the  Saltus  Man- 
LIANUS  (Liv.  xl.  39 :  probably  the  Sierra  Molina\ 
and,  above  all,  M.  Orospkda,  which  strikes  off  from 
it  to  the  S.  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  which 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  its  principal 
prolongation  than  as  a  mere  branch.         [P.  S.] 

IDUMAEA  (*liovficua),  the  name  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Edom  (or  Esau), 
being,  in  fact,  only  the  classical  form  of  that  ancient 
Semitic  name.  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1.  §  1.)  It  is  other- 
wise called  Mount  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  8; 
DeuL  ii.  6 ;  Joshua,  xxiv.  4.)  It  lay  between 
Mount  Horeb  and  the  southern  border  of  Canaan 
(DeuL  i.  2),  extending  appirently  as  far  south  as 
the  Gulfo/Akaba  (Deut.  ii.  2—8),  as  indeed  its 
ports,  Ezion-geber,  and  Elotb,  are  expressly  assigned 
to  the  "  land  of  Edom."  (2  Chron.  vin.  1 7.)  This 
country  w.os  inhabited  in  still  more  ancient  times  by 
the  Horims  (DetU.  ii.  12,  22),  and  derived  its  more 
ancient  name  from  their  patriarch  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20;  comp.  xiv.  6),  as  is  properly  maintained  by 
Reland,  against  the  fanciful  conjecture  of  Josephus 
and  otliers.  (Palaestina,  pp.  68,  69.)  The  Jewish 
historian  extends  the  name  Idumaea  so  far  to  the 
north  as  to  comprehend  under  it  great  part  of  tie 
south  of  Judaea;  as  when  he  says  that  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  received  as  their  inheritance  that  part  of 
Idumaea  which  borders  on  Egypt  and  Arabia.  (Ant. 
V.  1.  §  22)  He  el.sewhere  calls  Hebron  the  first  city  of 
Idumaea,  i.e.  reckoning  from  the  north.  (B.J.  iv.  9. 
§  7.)  From  his  time  the  name  Idumaea  di.sappoars 
from  gec^raphical  descriptions,  except  as  an  his- 
torical appellation  of  the  country  that  was  then  called 
Gebalene,  or  the  southem  desert  (17  kot^  /ufcnj^i- 
€piaM  iprifios,  Euseb.  Onom.  s.  v.  Ai\dfi),  or  Arabia. 
The  historical  records  of  the  Idnmaeans,  properly  so 
called,  are  very  scanty.  Saul  made  war  upon  them; 
David  subdued  the  whole  country ;  and  Solomon 
made  Ezion-geber  a  naval  station.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47, 
2  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  1  Kings,  xL  15,  ix.  26.)  The 
Edomites,  however,  recovered  their  national  inde- 
pendence under  Joram,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings, 
xiv.  7),  and  avenged  themselves  on  the  Jews  in 
the  cruelties  which  they  practised  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Psalms,  cxxxvii. 
7.)  It  was  probably  during  the  Babylonii«h  cap- 
tivity that  they  extended  themselves  as  far  north 
as  Hebron,  where  they  were  attacked  and  subdued 
by  Judas  Maccabacus.  (1  Maccah.  v.  65 — 68; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  §  6.)  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Palestine,  about 
Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Elcutheropolis  (Beit  Jebrin)^ 
came  to  be  designated  Idumaea.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  §  7,  c.  Apion.  ii.  9  ;  S.  Jerom.  Comment  in 
Obad.  ver.  1.)  Meanwhile,  the  ancient  seats  of  tlie 
children  of  Edom  had  been  invaded  and  occupied  by 
another  tribe,  the  Nabathaeans,  the  descendants  of 
the  Ishmaelite  patriarch  Nebaioth  [Nabathaei], 
under  which  name  the  country  and  its  capital 
[Petra]  became  famous  among  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  and  historians,  on  which  accotmt  their 
description  of  the  district  is  more  appropriately  given 
under  that  head.  St.  Jerome's  brief  but  accurate 
notice  of  its  general  features  may  here  sufiice: — 
"  Omnis  australis  regio  Idumaeorum  de  Eleuthero- 
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paE  usque  ad  Petram  et  Ailam  (haec  est  pnssessio 
L«au)  in  fpecnbos  habitatiunculas  habet;  et  propter 
luniai  cakres  solis,  quia  meridiana  provincia  est, 
nlitemiieis  ti^nriis  ntitar."  (Comment  m  Obad. 
TT.  5,  6.)  And  again,  writing  of  the  same  country* 
be  says  that  soath  of  Tekoa  "  ultra  nullns  est  viculns, 
ne  agrastes  quidon  casae  et  fumorum  mmiles,  quas 
Afii  appeilani  mapalia.  Tanta  est  eremi  vastitas, 
4aae  osque  adMare  Rnbrum  Persarumque  et  Aethio- 
fom  atque  Indomm  tenninos  dilatatur.  £t  quia 
homi  arido  atque  arenoso  niliil  omnino  frugum  gig> 
nitur,  cnncta  sunt  plena  pastoribus,  ut  sterilitatem 
temM  eompenaet  pecorum  multitudine."  (^Prolog, 
ad  Amomm.)  [6.  W.] 

IDUMJM,  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Pan- 
nooia  (PtoL  iL  14.  §  3),  which,  from  inscriptions 
fonod  on  the  spot,  is  identified  with  the  modem 
Jmkmbury,  [L.  S.] 

JEfiUS,  JEBUSITES.     [Jerusalem.] 
JEHOSHAPHAT,    VALLEY    OF.      [Jeru- 
salem.] 

lEKA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§  S)  as  an  estuary  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers 
AbnTannns  and  Deva  to  the  south  of  the  promon- 
Ubt  of  the  Norantae  (^^Wigton  Bay).    [R.  6.  L.] 
lERABRrGA.     [Arabkica.] 
JERICHO  Otpixtl^/Uptxovs,  Strab.),  a  stron;:^Iy 
fortified  dty  of  the  Canaanites,  miraculously  taken 
by  Jodioa,  who  utterly  destroyed  it,  and  prohibited 
it  from  beii^  rebuilt  under  pain  of  an  anathema 
{JoA.  u.  Ti,),  which  was  braved  and  incurred  by 
Uiel  of  B^hel^  fire  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Abab,  king  of  Israel.     (1  Kmgif  zvi.  34.)     It 
tben  became  a  school  of  the  prophets.     (2  Kings,  ii. 
4, 5.)    It  lay  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  to  which 
tribe  it  was  assigned  (Josh.  xviiL  12,  21),  but  w.as 
not  (u  from  tbe  southern  borders  of  Ephraim  (zvi. 
IX    It  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
Btttiao  with  the  wealthy  revenue-farmer  Zacchaeus, 
wbo  resided  there,  and  probably  ftirmed  the  govem- 
meDt  does  of  its  rich  and  well  cultivated  plain. 
Joiephas  describes  it  as  well  situated,  and  fruitful 
in  ptlnis  and  balsam.     (Ant.  iv.  8.  §  1,  B.  J.  i.  6. 
1 6.)    He  {daces  the  city  60  stadia  from  the  Jor- 
dan, 150  from  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  iv.  8.  §  3),  tbe 
ioterreoing  country  being  a  rocky  desert.     He  ac- 
eomits  for  tbe  narrow  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
by  the  fact  tiiat  Jericho  was  included  in  that  tribe, 
the  fertility  of  which  far  surpassed  the  richest  soil 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine  (§§  21,  22).     Its  plain 
VIS  70  stadia  long  by  20  wide,  irrigated  by  the  waters 
of  the  fountain  of  Elisha,  which  poss^sed  almost 
mincnloQS  properties.  (Ant  iv.  8.  §§  2, 3.)    It  was 
one  of  the  cdera  toparchies  of  Judaea.  (B.  J.  iii.  2.) 
Its  pafan  grove  was  granted  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra 
(L  18.  §  5),  and  the  subsequent  possession  of  this 
oivied  district  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  first  farmed 
tlie  revenues  for  Cleopatra,  and  then  redeemed  them 
(Ant.  xiv.  4.  §§  1,  2),  probably  gave  occasion  to 
the  proverbial  use  of  his  name  in  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  2. 
184):  — 

'*  oessare  et  ludere  et  ungi, 
Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus." 

It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763)  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  in  connectiMi  with  its  palm-trees  and  foun- 
tahuL  Tbe  farmer  also  alludes  to  the  palace  and 
its  garden  &[  balsam,  tbe  cultivation  and  collecting 
of  which  is  more  fully  descrilied  by  Pliny  (xii.  25). 
The  palace  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  as  his 
omi  lesideiioe,  and   there  it  was  that  he  died; 
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having  first  confined  in  the  hippodrome  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  country,  with  the  intention 
that  they  should  be  massacred  after  his  death,  that 
there  might  be  a  general  mourning  throughout 
the  country  on  that  occurrence.  (B.  J.  i.  33.  §  6.) 
Josephus  further  mentions  that  Jericho  was  visited 
by  Vespasian  shortly  before  he  quitted  the  country, 
where  he  left  the  tenth  legion  (B.J.  i v.  8.  §  1 , 9.  §  1); 
bat  he  does  not  mention  its  destruction  by  Titus  on 
account  of  the  perfidy  of  its  inhabitants;  a  fact  which 
is  supplied  by  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome.  They  add 
that  a  third  city  had  been  built  in  its  stead;  but  that 
the  ruins  of  both  the  former  were  still  to  be  seen. 
(OnomasL  s.  v.)  The  existing  ruins  can  only  be 
referred  to  this  latest  city,  which  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  mediaeval  pilgrimages.  They  stand 
on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  country  that  shuts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west,  about  three 
hours  distant  from  the  river.  They  are  very  exten- 
sive, but  present  nothuig  of  interest.  The  waters  of 
the  fountain  of  Elisha,  now  Mm-es-iSu/tati,  well 
answer  to  the  glowing  descripticm  of  Josephus,  and 
still  fertilise  the  soil  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
But  the  palms,  balsam,  sugar-canes,  and  roses,  for 
which  tliis  Paradise  was  formerly  celebrated,  have 
all  disappeared,  and  the  modem  Riha  consists  only 
of  the  tents  of  a  Bedouin  encampment     [G.  W.] 

I  ERNE,  is  a  better  form  for  the  ancient  name  of 
Ireland  than  Hibernia,  Ibernia,  Ivernia,  &c, 
both  as  being  nearer  the  present  Gaelic  name  Eri^ 
and  as  being  the  oldest  form  which  occurs.  It  is 
the  form  found  in  Aristotle.  It  is  also  the  form 
found  in  the  poem  attributed  to  Orpheus  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  which,  spurious  as  it  is,  may 
nevertheless  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Onomacritus 
(i.  e.  the  reign  of  the  first  Darius) :  — 

—  trffffoifftv  *Upvi(rtv  hrtrov  iKWfJUU, 

(Orpheus,  1164,  ed.  Leipzig,  1764.) 

Aristotle  (de  Mundo^  c  3)  writes,  that  in  the  ocean 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  "are  two  islands, 
called  Britannic,  very  large,  Albion  and  leme,  be- 
yond tbe  Celtac."  In  Diodorus  Siculos  (v.  32)  the 
form  is  Iris;  the  island  Iris  being  occupied  by  Britons, 
who  were  cannibals.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  107)  makes 
Icme  the  fartiiest  voyage  northwards  fnmi  Celtica. 
It  was  too  cold  to  be  other  than  barely  habitable,  the 
parts  beyond  it  being  absolutely  uninhabited.  The 
reported  distance  from  Celtica  is  500  stadia.  The 
same  writer  attributes  cannibalism  to  the  Irish; 
adding,  however,  that  his  authority,  which  was  pro- 
bably  the  same  as  that  of  Diodorus,  was  insufiicioct 
The  form  in  Pomponius  Mela  is  Ivema.  In  Ivema 
the  luxuriance  of  the  herbage  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  cattle  who  feed  on  it  to  burst,  unless  occasionally 
taken  off.  Pliny's  form  is  Hybemia  (iv.  30).  S(>> 
linus,  whose  fonn  is  Hibemia,  repeats  the  statement 
of  Mela  as  to  the  pasture,  and  adds  that  no  snakes 
are  foimd  there.  Warlike  beyond  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
the  Hibernian  mother,  on  the  birtli  of  a  male  child, 
places  the  first  morsel  of  food  in  his  mouth  with  tho 
point  of  a  sword  (c.  22).  Avienus,  probably  from 
the  similarity  of  the  name  to  Tc/>a,  writes :  — 

'*  Ast  in  duobus  in  Sacramy  sic  insulam 
Dixere  prisci,  solibus  cursus  rata  est 
Haec  inter  undas  mnlta  cespitem  jaeit 
Eamque  late  gens  Hibemorum  colit." 

(OraMarii.  109—113.) 

Avienus's  authorities  were  Carthaginian.     More  im- 
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portant  than  these  scantj  notices,  and,  indeed,  more 
important  than  all  the  notices  of  Ireland  put  t<^ether, 
is  the  text  of  Ptolemv.  In  this  author  the  details 
for  Ireland  (Jloipria)  are  fuller,  rather  than  scantier, 
than  those  for  Great  Britain.  Yet,  as  Ireland  was 
never  reduced,  or  even  explored  by  the  Bomans,  his 
authorities  must  have  been  other  than  Latin.  Along 
with  this  &ct  must  be  taken  another,  viz.,  that  of  the 
earliest  notice  of  Ireland  ('I^pi^)  being  full  as  early  as 
the  earliest  of  Britain;  earlier,  if  we  attribute  the 
Argonantic  poem  to  Onomacritus;  earlier,  too,  if  we 
suppose  that  Hanno  was  the  authority  of  Avienus. 

If  not  Roman,  the  authorities  for  leme  must  have 
been  Greek,  m  Phoenician, —  Greek  from  MctrseiUet, 
Phoenician  from  either  the  mother-country  or  Car- 
thage. The  probabihties  are  in  favour  of  Uie  latter. 
On  the  other  band,  early  as  we  may  make  the  first 
voyage  from  Carthage  (vii  Spain)  to  Ireland,  we 
find  no  traces  of  any  permanent  occupancy,  or  of  any 
intermixture  of  blood.  The  name  feme  was  native; 
though  it  need  not  necessarily  have  been  taken  from 
the  lemians  themselves.  It  may  been  Iberian 
(Spanish)  as  well.  Some  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy 
—  a  large  proportion— are  still  current,  e.g.  Li- 
boius,  Senus,  Oboca,  Birgus,  Eblana,  Nagnatae,  &c., 
tssLiffy^  Shannon,  Avoca,  Borrow^  Dublin,  Con- 
naught,  &c  Ptolemy  gives  us  chiefly  the  names  of 
the  Irish  rivers  and  promontories,  which,  although 
along  a  sea-board  so  deeply  indented  as  that  of  Ire- 
land not  always  susceptible  of  accurate  identification, 
are  sUll  remarkably  true  in  the  general  outline. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that  his  authorities  had  gone  inland,  is  the  fact  of 
seven  towns  being  mentioned :  —  "  The  inland  towns 
are  these,  Ridgia,  Rhaeba,  Lavems,  Macolicum, 
Dunum,  another  Rhigia,  Tumis.*' 

The  populations  are  the  Vcnnicnii  and  Rhobogdii, 
in  Ulster;  the  Nagnatae,  in  Connaught;  the  Erdini 
and  Erpeditani,  between  the  Nagnatae  and  Ven- 
nicnii;  the  Utemi  and  Vodiae,  in  Munster;  and  the 
Auteri,  Gangani,  the  Veliborae  (or  Ellebri),  between 
the  Utemi  and  Nagnatae.  This  leaves  Leinster  for 
the  Brigautes,  Coriondi,  Menapii,  Cauci,  Blanii, 
Vol  until,  and  Damii,  the  latter  of  whom  may  have 
been  in  Ulster.  Besides  the  inland  towns,  there  was 
a  Menapia  (it6\is)  and  an  Eblana  (wSKis)  on  the 
coast. 

Tacitus  merely  states  that  Agricola  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  were  not  very 
different  from  the  Britons: — "  Ingenia,  cultusque  ho- 
minum  baud  multum  a  Britannia  dififerunt."  {Agric. 
24.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  eastern  coast  one 
British  and  two  German  names  occur, — Brigantes, 
Cauci,  and  Menapii.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
two  of  theHe  names  are  more  or  less  associated  on 
the  continent  The  <Chauci  lie  north  of  the  Me- 
napii in  Germany,  though  not  directly.  The  inference 
from  this  is  by  no  means  easy.  Accident  is  the  last 
resource  to  the  ethnographical  philologist;  so  that 
more  than  one  writer  has  assimied  a  colonisation. 
Such  a  fact  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  not 
much  more  difficult  for  Germans  to  have  been  in 
Wexford  in  the  second  century  than  it  was  fur 
Northmen  to  have  been  so  in  the  dghth,  ninth,  and 
tenth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  m-n-p  seems  to 
have  been  Celtic,  and  to  have  been  a  common,  rather 
than  a  proper,  name;  since  Pliny  gives  us  the  i&Iand 
Monapia = A  ngUsea.  No  opinion  u  given  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  coincidences. 

Of  none  of  the  Irish  tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
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do  we  meet  any  separate  substantive  notice,  a  notice 
o£  their  playing  any  part  in  history,  or  a  notice  of 
their  having  come  in  contact  with  any  other  nation. 
They  appear  only  as  details  in  the  list  of  the  popu- 
lations of  leme.  Neither  do  the  lemi  appear  col- 
lectively in  history.  They  lay  beyond  the  pole  of 
the  classical  (Roman  or  Greek)  nations,  just  as  did 
the  tribes  of  Northem  Gennany  and  Scandinavia; 
and  we  know  them  only  in  their  geography,  not  in 
their  history. 

But  they  may  have  been  tribes  unmentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  which  do  appear  in  history  ;  or  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  changed.  Ptolemy 
aays  nothing  about  any  Scoti ;  but  Claudian  doe:i. 
He  also  connects  them  with  Ireland :  — 

"  maduerunt  Saxonc  fuso 
Oi'cades;  incaluit  Pict<jram  sanguine  Thule 
Scotorum  cnmnlos  flevit  glacialis  leme.^ 

(Z)<  TerL  Consul.  Honorii,  72—74.) 

Agsdn:  — 

"  totum  quum  Scotus  leraen 
Movit." 

(/n  Prim.  Consul.  Stilich.  ii.  252.) 

The  extent  to  which  the  current  o])inions  as  to  tho 
early  history  of  tlie  Gaels  of  Scotland  confinn  tlie 
ideas  suggested  by  the  text  of  Claudian  is  considered 
under  Scoti.  At  present  it  may  be  i>aid  that  Scoti 
may  easily  have  been  either  a  generic  name  fur  some 
of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  detail  by  Ptolemy,  or  el&e 
a  Britiah  instead  of  a  Gaelic  name.  At  any  rate,  tho 
Scoti  may  easily  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
an  Irish  population. 

Two  other  names  suggest  a  similar  question,  — 
Belgae,  and  AttacottL  The  claim  of  the  latter  to 
have  been  Irish  is  better  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  Attacotti  occur  in  more  than  one  Latin  writer; 
the  Belgae  (Fir-bolgs)  in  the  Irish  annals  only. 
[See  Attacotti,  and  Bki^ab  ok  Buitannia.] 

The  ethnology  of  the  ancient  leme  Is  ascertained 
by  that  of  modem  Ireland.  The  present  population 
belongs  to  tlie  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock;  a 
population  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been 
introduced  within  the  historical  period,  vihiht  tho 
stock  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  ejected.  Hence,  the  inference  that  the 
population  of  leme  consisted  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Irish,  is  eminently  reasonable,  —  so  rcojion- 
able  that  no  objections  lie  against  it.  That  English 
and  Scandinavian  elements  have  been  introduced 
since,  is  well  known.  That  Spanish  (Iberic)  and 
Phoenician  elements  may  have  been  introduced  in  tho 
ante-historical  period,  is  likely ;  the  extent  to  which 
it  took  place  being  doubtful.  The  most  cautious 
investigators  of  Irish  archaeology  have  hesitated  to 
pronounce  any  existing  remains  either  Phoenician  or 
Iberian.  Neither  are  there  any  remains  referable  to 
pa^an  Rome.  [R.  G.  L.] 

lERNUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
2.  §  4)  as  the  most  southern  of  two  rivers  (the 
Dnms  being  the  other)  lying  between  tlia  Senus 
(Shannon^  and  the  Southern  Promontory  (i/ucn 
//(i?od)=:  either  the  Ktnmare  or  tlie  Bantry  Bay 
River.  [R.  G.  L.] 

JERUSALEM,  the  ancient  capital  of  Palaestine, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom. 

I.  Names. 

The  name  by  whieli  this  ancient  capital  is  most 
commonly  known  was  not  ite  original  appellation, 
but  apparently  compounded  of  two  earlier  names. 
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},  perlnpB,  to  two  nsghbouring  ^t«s  oUcT' 
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hj  N*cho  ttfttr  ihe  bsicls  of  Megiddn, — 
•li  ii  evidenllj  comiptMi  bj  Henidotna  into  Blsg- 
cjlj  un  the  fiunlier  of  Kgjpt 


tonnli  PaluBtine 


Rith  Thiol)  he  wu  n 


■.nllHt  uteniin  iniiu  of  Ihe  pilu^  of  tleichizedek 
mt  liam  in  hia  dnj  in  tlie  nFlgLbonrhaod  of 
Sijtbipilu,  ud  Diaket  the  Saitm  of  that  paUkrch 
idtOial  with  "  Shalum,  a  dly  of  Bhedieni"  (flat, 
tiiii  18);  the  same,  so  doubl.inlh  Ihe  Salim  near 
tiiHiiii(Sc.  JoAn,  lii.  23),  where  a  village  of  iLd 
an  uuDc  uill  eiiala  in  the  mountains  east  of 
Ji'iliii.  Cerlaio,  however,  it  is  thst  Jemsalem  is 
imidid  bj  thii  name  in  Pttalo  Ixivi.  2,  and  tlie 
^■it  imiTena]  agreement  of  Jewa  And  Christians 
it  in  idenlil;  wiih  the  dtj  of  Melchiiedeli  in  slill 
tinlxr  nmfirmed  bj  the  religions  chamcter  obicli 
■at  t9  hare  atlacheJ  to  its  governor  stthe  time  of 
dwcaung  inof  (hs  cLildrEo  of  Itrael,  when  vre  Snd 
iludatlie  role  of  Adoniudeic,  the  exact  equirulent 
tt  IfckhiKdek  ("  righteous  Lord  ").  Begaidiiig, 
It",  llu  iit^er  half  of  the  name  as  represeniiiig  the 
ndtu  Salem,  ire  have  to  inqnire  inln  tlia  origin  of 
tbi  Elmer  half,  ctaiceming  which  there  ia  coiiaider- 
^  ditirulj  of  opinion.  Jwophua  haa  been  uuder- 
itui  It  dtriTB  it  from  the  Greek  won)  Ifpor,  prefixed 
laSilBL  IntheobMnrepassage(.4B(.vii.3.  §2) 
l<  ii »  mideistood  hj  Si.  Jerome ; 


n  Holy  Scripture;  (or  the  deposiiion  and  deportation 


of  Jrh. 


subalitu 


m  from  tl 


lainlj 


^ffwled,  unlua  Keclio 
had  held  poHaaaion  of  the  cajiilal.  (2  Ktngi,  xxiv. 
29—35;  comp.  2  Ciron.  iiivi.  3.)  II  may.  then, 
ulely  be  concluded  that  Caitjtia  ia  Jerusakiii;  and 
It  is  remarkable  tliat  tluBearlieiiCfbnnof  iisckssical 
name  is  nearly  equitalcnt  to  the  modem  name  by 

anU.  £1-Kh«di  sIgniBca  "(Ae  Ilolg  (city),"  and 
this  title  appears  to  have  been  attailieJ  to  it  as  early 
OS  the  period  of  Isaiah  (xlviii.  2,  III.  1),  and  is  of 
frequent  recurrence  after  the  Captivity.  (AViSem. 
li.  1,  IS;  St.  ilatUi.  it.  S,  Iivii.  53.)  Ita  pagan 
name  Cuionia  Aelln  CapitoJina,  like  Ihme  imposed  on 

any  hold  on  Uie  nalive  piipoUllon  of  the  country, 

astical  writers.  It  prubably  eiistcd  only  in  state 
papers,  and  on  coina,  niany  of  which  are  praserred  to 
this  (lay.  (See  the  end  of  Ihe  article.) 
IL  GsnERAi,  Site. 
Jerusalem  was  situated  ui  the  heart  of  the  monn- 
tun  district  which  commencea  al  the  south  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  is  continued  liirunghont 


^■■tiv  of  Ihe  latter  part  of  I 

vlodi  thii  place  seems  to  ha 

a  Abfahun  offering  np  his  son  on  ons  of  the  moun- 

UBarf^tlirlandgr  iloriah."    (Gen.  uii.  B,  U.) 

Wnd,  iblkwed  by  Baumer,  adopta  the  root  E^T 

t>M^  ud  tuppoaes  the  Dame  to  be  compounded  of 

("n  ud  DtC',  which  woall  give  a  very  good 

^",  *  beredHas,"  or  "  poasesaio  hereditaria  paclB." 

[«I1},  Dr.  Wells,  followed  by  Dr.  Lee,  regards  the 

tnurpirtef  the  compound  name  as  a  modification 

rflknuH  Jehus,  nn',  one  of  tlie  earlier  names 

•f  the  dtf ,  from  which  its  Canaanitiah  inhabitants 

•m  doignated  Jebusites.     Dr.  Wells  imagines  that 

tte  3  waa  changed  into  *1,  for  the  sake  of  euphony ; 

"r.  Im,  for  euf^emy,  as  Jebnaalem  would  mean 

*tbe  trampling  down  of  peace"'— a  Dame  of  ill 

<■«.    Of  these  various  interpretationa.  It  may  be 

•nd  that  Lightliut's  appnn  to  have  Ihe  higheet 

amhtrity;  bat  that  Beland's  is  otherwise  the  most 

atafacl«T.      Ita   other  Scripture   name,  Sum,   ia 

■ntrdy  an  exteminn  of  the  name  of  one  particular 

qauter  of  the  dty  to  the  whole.     There  is  a  further 

qieitioa  among  crittca  as  to  whether  by  the  dty 

Cidytis,  menliimed  in  Herodotus,  Jemsalem  is  in- 

tnded.     ItistwicaalliHied to bytbe historian  :  once 

aa  a  city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palaestine,  not  mnch 

nuDer  than  Saidis  (iii-S);  again,  as  having  been 

Ukfli  by  Pharoah-Nechu,  king  of  Egypt,  after  his 

ntoiy  in  Uagdidum  (it.  159).   The  main  objections 

a^ed  against  tba  identity  of  Cadylis  and  Jenualein 

b  thaa  paalagea,  an,  iJiat  m  the  fanner  possigc 


f  Saina 


and   Judi 


ity  of  the  Proniited  Land.  _  ._ 
almost  equidistant  from  the  Kledlterranean  aiu]  from 
the  river  Jordan,  being  about  thirty  miles  from  each, 
and  silualed  at  an  eleration  of  2000  feet  above  Uic 
level  of  the  Meditemnan.  Its  site  is  well  defined 
by  its  circumjacent  valleys. 

VaUtgi.  —  (1)  In  the  north-west  noarter  of  tbe 
city  is  a  shallow  depression,  occupied  by  an  ancient 
pool.     This  is  the  head  of  tbe  ValUyof  Himum, 

fining  Ihe  dty  on  tbe  veslem  aide,  until  it  makes  .i 
iharp  angle  to  the  east,  anil  forms  tbe  soulheni 
boundary  of  Ihe  city  to  its  south-east  quarter,  where 
It  is  met  by  another  considerable  valley  from  the 
north,  which  must  neat  he  described. 

(2)  At  the  distance  of  somewhat  less  thim  1500 
yards  from  the  "  upper  pool "  at  the  hvSd  of  the 
Valley  of  Uinnom,  are  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Klnfre," 
situated  at  Ihe  beat  of  the  IW%  of  Jfhuihophal, 
which  mna  at  first  in  an  csstem  course  at  eoine 
distance  north  of  the  modern  city,  until,  turning 
abarply  to  Ihe  south,  it  skirls  tbe  eastern  sido  of  tlie 
town,  and  meets  the  Valley  of  llinnom  at  the  eovlli. 
east  angle,  as  alre:idy  described,  from  whence  tlicy 
run  off  together  in  a  southerly  diroetiun  to  the  Ueiid 
Sei.  Tbrough  this  vaUey  lbs  brook  Kedron  is  sup- 
posed once  to  have  run;  and,  although  no  water  has 
been  known  to  flow  through  the  valley  within  the 
annals  of  history,  it  Is  unquestionably  entitled  to  tlia 
alio.t  of  the  Vaiieg  of  Ihe  Krdnm. 

The  apace  between  the  bxvin  at  the  bend  of  Ihe 
Volley  of  liitmom  and  the  hood  of  Ihe  Valley  of 
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Jehoshapbat  is  occapied  by  a  high  rockj  ridge  or 
swell  of  land,  which  attains  its  highest  elevation  a 
littlo  without  the  north-west  anglo  of  the  present 
town.  The  city,  then,  occapied  the  termination  of 
this  broad  swell  of  land,  bt^ing  isolated,  except  on  the 
north,  by  the  two  great  valleys  already  described, 
towards  which  the  ground  declined  rapidly  from  all 
parts  of  the  city.  This  rocky  promontory  is,  how- 
ever, broken  by  one  or  two  subordinate  valleys,  and 
the  declivity  is  not  uniform. 

(3)  There  is,  for  example,  another  valley,  very 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  which  encircle  the 
city,  but  of  great  importance  in  a  topographical  view, 
as  being  the  main  geographical  feature  menti(Hied 
by  Joscphus  in  his  description  of  the  city.  This 
.valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  (cheese-makers)  meets  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  very  near 
its  junction  with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaf^at,  and  can 
be  distinctly  traced  through  the  city,  along  the  wrat 
side  of  the  Temple  encloeure,  to  the  Damascus  gate, 
where  it  opens  iuto  a  small  plain.  The  level  of  this 
valley,  running  as  it  does  tlirough  the  midst  of  a 
city  that  lias  undergone  such  constant  vicissitudes 
and  such  repeated  destruction,  has  of  course  been 
greatly  rais^  by  the  desobtions  of  so  many  gene- 
rations, but  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  modem  as  in 
former  times,  that  it  is  singular  it  was  not  at 
once  rec<^nised  in  the  attempt  to  re-distribute  the 
ancient  Jerusalem  fr(Hn  the  descriptions  of  Joseph  us. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  arguments 
for  this  and  other  identifications  in  the  topography 
of  ancient  Jerusalem ;  the  amclusions  only  can  be 
stated,  and  the  various  hypotheses  must  be  sought 
in  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

JIUU,  —  Ancient  Jerusalem,  according  to  Jo- 
Bephus,  occupied  "  two  eminences,  which  fronted  each 
other,  and  were  divided  by  an  intervening  ravine,  at 
the  brink  of  which  the  closely-built  houses  tenni- 
natod."  This  ravine  is  the  Tyropoeon,  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  this  division  of  the  city,  which  the 
historian  observes  from  the  earliest  period,  is  of  the 
utmost  im})ortance  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem. 
The  two  hills  and  the  intermediate  valley  are  more 
minutely  described  as  follows:  — 

( 1 )  The  Upper  City. — "  Of  these  emmences,  that 
wirn-h  had  upon  it  the  Upper  City  was  by  much  the 
loftier,  and  in  its  length  the  straiten  This  emi- 
nence, then,  for  its  strength,  used  to  be  called  the 
stronghold  by  king  I>avid, ....  but  by  ua  it  was  called 
tlie  Upper  Agora. 

(2)  The  Lower  City. — "  The  other  eminence,  which 
was  called  Acra,  and  which  supported  the  Lower 
City,  was  in  shape  gibbous  {AfjupiKufnos^. 

(3)  The  Temple  AfotnU.—''  Opposite  to  this  latter 
was  a  third  eminence,  which  was  naturally  lower 
than  Acra,  and  was  once  separated  from  it  by  another 
brood  ravine :  but  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Asmonae.ins  reigned,  they  filled  up  the  ravine, 
wiiihing  to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple;  and  having 
levelled  the  summit  oi  Acra,  they  made  it  lower,  so 
that  in  this  quarter  also  the  Temple  might  be  seen 
rising  above  other  objects. 

*'  But  the  ravine  called  the  Tyropoeoo  (cheese- 
makers),  which  we  mentioned  as  dividing  the  emi« 
nences  of  the  Upper  City  and  the  Lower,  reaches  to 
Siloam ;  for  so  we  call  the  spring,  both  sweet  and 
abundant  But  on  their  outer  sides  the  two  emi- 
nences of  the  city  were  hemmed  in  within  deep 
ravines,  and,  by  reason  of  the  predpices  on  either 
side,  there  was  no  approach  to  them  from  any 
quarter.**  (2^.  Jud,  v.  4,  5.) 
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This,  then,  was  the  disposition  of  the  ancient  citji 
on  which  a  few  remarks  must  be  mode  before  w« 
proceed  to  the  new  city.     The  two-fold  division, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  recognised  by  Josepbus 
from  the  firsts  is  implied  also  in  tlie  sacred  narrative, 
not  only  in  the  account  of  its  capture  by  the  Israelites, 
and  subsequently  by  David,  but  in  all  such  passa^ 
as  mention  the  city  of  David  or  Mount  Sion  as  dis- 
tinct from  Salem  and  Jerusalem.    (Camp.  Joth.  xv. 
63;  Jwlget,  i.  8,  21  ;  2  Sam.  v.  6 — 9 ;  Pm/m, 
Izxvi.  2,  &c.)    The  account  given  by  Joeephus  of 
the  taking  of  the  city  is  this:  that  "  the  Israelites, 
having  besieged  it,  after  a  time  took  the   Lower 
City,  but  the  Upper  City  was  hard  to  be  taken 
by  reason  of  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  nature 
of  its  position"  {Ant  v.  2.  §   2);    and,  subse- 
quently, that  '*  David  laid  sic^e  to  Jerusalem,  and 
took  the  Lower  City  by  assault,  while  the  citadel 
still  held  out**  (vii.  3.  §  1).     Having  at  length  got 
possession  of  the  Upper  City  also, "  be  encircled  the 
two  within  one  wall,  so  as  to  form  one  body"  (§  2). 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  taking  in  the  inter- 
jacent valley,  which  is  apparently  the  part  called 
Millo. 

(4)  But  when  in  process  of  time  the  city  over- 
flowed its  old  boundaries,  the  hill  Betetha^  or  New 
City,  was  added  to  the  ancient  hilhi,  as  is  thus 
described  by  Joscphus: — "The  city,  being  over- 
abundant in  population,  began  gradually  to  creep 
bey(Hid  its  old  walls,  and  the  people  joining  to  the 
city  the  region  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  temple 
and  close  to  the  hill  (of  Acra),  advanced  consider- 
ably, so  that  even  a  fourth  eminence  was  surrounded 
with  habitations,  viz.  that  which  is  called  Bezetha, 
situated  opposite  to  the  Antonia,  and  divided  from  it 
by  a  deep  ditch ;  for  the  ground  had  been  cut  through 
on  purpose,  that  the  foundations  of  the  Antonia 
might  not,  by  joining  the  eminence,  be  easy  of  ap- 
proach, and  of  inferior  height" 

The  Antonia,  it  is  necessary  here  to  add,  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  more  detailed  description,  was  a  castle 
situated  at  tlie  north-western  angle  of  the  outer 
enclosure  of  the  Temple,  occupying  a  precipitous 
rock  50  cubits  high. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  a  convenient  one  to 
facilitate  a  description  of  the  city,  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  ancient  city  are  precisely  coincident  with 
the  distinct  quarters  of  modem  Jerusalem :  for  that, 
1st,  the  Armenian  and  Jewish  quarters,  with  the 
remainder  of  Mount  Sion,  now  excluded  frun  the 
walls,  composed  the  Upper  City ;  2dly,  tlie  Ma- 
hommedan  quarter  corresponds  pjEactly  with  the 
Lower  City;  3dly,  that  the  Haram-es-Sherif,  or 
Noble  Sanctuary,  of  the  Moslems,  occupies  the  Temple 
Mount:  and  4thly,  that  the  Haret  (quarter)  Bab-el- 
Hitta  is  the  declivity  of  the  hill  Bezetha,  which 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  to  the  north  of  the 
modem  city  wall,  but  was  entirely  included  within 
the  wall  of  Agrippa,  together  with  a  considerable 
space  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Lower  City,  in- 
cluding all  the  Christian  quarter. 

The  several  parts  of  the  ancient  city  were  enclosed 
by  distinct  walls,  of  which  Joeephus  gives  a  minute 
description,  whicii  must  be  noticed  in  detail,  as  fur- 
nishing the  fullest  account  we  have  of  the  city  as  it 
existed  during  the  Roman  period;  a  description  which, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Old  city,  will  servo  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  ante- Babylonish  cajutal, — as  it  is 
clear,  from  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
by  Mehcmiah  (iii.,  vi.),  that  the  new  fortifications 
followed  the  course  of  the  ancient  enceinte. 
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III.  Walia 

1.  Upper  CUy  and  Old  TFoil  — "  Of  the  three 
nSkf  \3m  old  one  was  difficult  to  be  taken,  both  on 
iNoant  of  the  rarineSf  and  of  the  eminence  above 
tten  on  which  it  was  situated.     But,  in  addition  to 
theadTsntage  of  the  position,  it  was  also  strongly 
l>ailt,as  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  kin^s  afler 
them,  were  very  zealous  about  the  work.    Banning 
tmuds  the  XKutb,  from  the  tower  called  Uippicus, 
and  passing  through  the  place  called  Xystus,  then 
jetmng  the  council  chamber,  it  was  united  to  the 
western  cloister  of  the  Temple.     In  the  other  di- 
rection, towards  the  west,  commencing  from  the  same 
jUtHf  and  extending  through  a  place  called  Bethso 
to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  and  then  turning  towards 
the  south  above  the  fountain  Siloam,  thence  again 
iwading  toward  the  east  to  the  Pool  of  Solomon,  and 
roimiog  through  a  place  which  they  called  Ophla,  it 
VIS  j<Hned  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple." 
To  undentand  this  description,  it  b  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  walls  are  described,  not  by  the 
direction  in  which  they  run,  but  by  the  quarter  which 
they  face;  i.  e.  the  wall  '*  turning  towards  the  south  " 
is  the  sooth  wall,  and  so  with  the  others ;  so  that  the 
Hippie  Tower  evidently  hiy  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the 
Up^  City;  and,  as  the  position  of  this  tower  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  description  of  the  city 
walls,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  we  are  able 
to  fix  its  exact  site. 

(1)  The  Hippie  Tower  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  two  neighbouring  towers  on  the  same  north 
wall,  all  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  connected 
witfai  his  splendid  palace  that  occupied  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Upper  City.  "  These  towers,"  says 
the  historian,  "  surpassed  all  in  the  world  in  extent, 
beauty,  and  strength,  and  were  dedicated  to  the 
roenMny  of  hia  brother,  his  friend,  and  his  best  loved 
wife. 

**  The  Hippieua^  named  from  his  friend,  was  a 
square  of  25  cubits,  and  thirty  high,  entirely  solid. 
Above  the  part  which  was  solid,  and  constructed  with 
massive  stones,  was  a  reservoir  for  the  rain-water, 
20  cubits  in  depth;  and  above  this  a  house  of  two 
stories,  2.5  cubits  high,  divided  into  different  apart- 
loents;  above  which  were  battlements  of  2  cubits,  on 
s  parapet  of  3  cubits,  making  the  whole  height  80 
cobits. 

(2)  *'  The  7V>werPAaMe/ftf,  which  was  named  from 
his  brotiier,  was  40  cubits  square,  and  solid  to  the 
leight  c^  40  cubits;  but  above  it  was  erected  a 
ck>ister  10  cubits  high,  fortified  with  breastworks 
txA.  ramparts;  in  the  middle  of  the  cloister  was 
carrifed  up  another  tower,  divided  into  costly  cham- 
bers and  a  bath-room,  so  that  the  tower  was  in 
nothing  inferkyr  to  a  palace.  Its  simimit  was  adorned 
with  parapets  and  battlements,  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  was  in  all  90  cubits  high,  and  resembled 
the  tower  of  Pharos  near  Alexai^ria,  but  was  of 
moch  lai^er  drcmnference. 

(3)  **  The  Tomer  Mariamne  was  solid  to  the  height 
of  30  cubits,  and  20  cubits  square,  having  above  a 
richer  and  more  exquisitely  ornamented  dwelling. 
Its  entire  height  was  55  cubits. 

"  Socfa  in  size  were  the  three  towers ;  but  they 
looked  much  larger  through  the  site  which  they 
oecapied;  for  both  the  old  wall  itself,  in  the  range  of 
vhich  they  stood,  was  built  upon  a  lofty  eminence, 
sad  likewise  a  kind  of  crest  of  this  eminence  reared 
itoelf  to  the  height  of  SO  cubits,  on  which  the  towers 
being  dtoatod  received  much  additional  elevation. 
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The  towers  were  constructed  of  white  marble,  in 
blocks  of  20  cubits  long,  10  wide,  and  5  deep,  so 
exactly  joined  together  that  each  tower  appeared  to 
be  one  mass  of  rock." 

Now,  the  modem  citadel  of  Jerusalem  occupies  the 
NW.  angle  of  Mount  Sion,  and  its  northern  wall 
rises  from  a  deep  fosse,  having  towers  at  either  angle, 
the  bases  of  which  are  protected  on  the  outside  by 
massive  masonry  sloping  upward  from  the  fosse. 
The  NW.  tower,  divided  only  by  the  trench  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  a  square  of  45  feet  The  N£.,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Tower  of  David,  is  70  feet 
3  inches  long,  by  56  feet  4  inches  bruad.  The 
sloping  bulwark  is  40  feet  high  from  the  bottom  rf 
the  trench ;  but  this  is  much  choked  up  with  rubbish. 
To  the  tower  part  there  is  no  known  or  visible  en^ 
trance,  either  from  above  or  below,  and  no  one  knows 
of  any  room  or  space  in  it.  The  lower  part  of  this 
platform  is,  indeed,  the  solid  rock  merely  cut  into 
shape,  and  faced  with  massive  masonry,  which  rock 
rises  to  the  height  of  42  foet.  This  ruck  is  doubt- 
leiis  the  crest  of  the  hill  described  by  Josephus  as 
30  cubits  or  45  feet  high.  Now,  if  the  dimensions 
of  Hippicus  and  Pbasaelus,  as  already  given,  are 
compared  with  those  oi  the  modem  towers  on  the 
north  side  of  the  citadel,  we  find  that  the  dimeusions 
of  that  at  the  NW.  angle — three  of  whose  sides  are 
determined  by  the  scarped  rock  on  which  it  is  based — 
so  nearly  agree  with  those  oi  Hippicus,  and  the 
width  of  the  NE.  tower — also  determined  by  the  cut 
rock — so  nearly  with  the  square  of  Phasaelus,  that 
there  can  be  no  difiiculty  in  deciding  upon  their 
identity  of  po:<ition.  Mariamne  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

^'  To  these  towers,  situated  on  the  north,  was 
joined  within  — 

(4)  "  The  Rojfal  Palace,  surpassing  all  powers  of 
description.  It  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall 
30  cubits  high,  with  decorated  towers  at  equal  in- 
tervals, and  contained  enormous  banquetting  halls, 
besides  numerous  chambers  richly  adorned.  There 
were  also  many  porticoes  encircling  one  another, 
with  different  columns  to  each,  surrounding  green 
courts,  planted  with  a  variety  of  trees,  having  long 
avenues  through  them ;  and  deep  channels  and  re- 
servoirs everywhere  around,  filled  with  bronze  sta- 
tues, through  which  the  water  flowed;  and  many 
towers  of  tame  pidgeons  about  the  fountains." 

This  magnificent  palace,  unless  the  description  is 
exaggerated  beyond  all  licence,  must  have  occupied 
a  larger  space  than  the  present  fortress,  and  most 
probably  its  gardens  extended  along  the  western 
edge  of  Mount  Sion  as  far  as  the  present  garden  of 
the  Armenian  Convent ;  and  the  decorated  towers  of 
this  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  spared  by  the  Ro- 
mans when  they  levelled  the  remainder  of  the  city, 
seem  to  have  transmitted  their  name  to  modem 
times,  as  the  west  front  of  the  city  wall  at  this  part 
is  ctXieA  Ahroih  Ghazzeh,  i.e.  The  Towers  of  Gaza, 

(5)  As  the  Xy$tuB  b  mentioned  next  to  the 
Hippicus  by  Josephus,  in  his  description  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  Upper  City,  it  may  be  well  to  proceed  at 
once  to  that;  deferring  the  consideration  of  the  Gate 
Geunath,  which  obviously  occurred  between  the  two, 
until  we  come  to  the  Second  Wall.  The  Xystus  b 
properly  a  covered  portico  attached  to  the  Greek 
Gymnasium,  which  commonly  had  uncovered  walks 
connected  with  it  (^DicU  Ant.  p.  580.)  As 
the  Jerusalem  Xystus  was  a  place  where  public 
meetings  were  occasionally  convened  (^BeU.  J  ad.  ii. 
6.  §  3),  it  must  be  understood  to  be  a  wide  public 
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promenade,  though  not  necessarily  connected  with  a 
gymnasium,  bat  perhaps  rather  with  another  palace 
which  occupied  "  thb  extremity  of  the  Upper  City ;" 
for  the  name  was  given  also  to  a  terraced  walk  with 
colonnades  attached  to  Roman  villas.  (Vitruv.  v.  1 1 .) 

(6)  Th6  Home  of  the  Asmonaeant  was  above  the 
Xystus,  and  waa  apparently  occupied  as  a  palace  by 
the  Younger  Agrippa;  for,  when  he  addressed  the 
multitude  assembled  in  the  Xystus,  he  placed  his 
sister  Berenice  in  the  house  of  the  Asmonaeans,  that 
she  might  be  visible  to  thenu    {B.  J.  I.  c.) 

(7)  The  Causeway.  At  the  Xystus  we  are  told 
a  causeway  (yttpvpa)  joined  the  Temple  to  the  Upper 
City,  and  one  of  the  Temple  gates  opened  on  to  this 
causeway.  That  the  yi^vpa  was  a  causeway  and 
not  a  bridge,  is  evident  from  the  eapresiiion  of  Jo- 
seph us  in  another  passage,  where  he  says  that  the 
valley  was  interrupted  or  filled  up,  for  the  passage 
(r^t  (papayyos  tis  iioBov  iir(i\iififi4trriSf  AtU,  xv. 
11.  §  5.).  As  the  Tyropoeon  divided  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  City,  and  the  Temple  Mount  was 
attached  to  the  Lower,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Tyro- 
poeon is  the  valley  here  mentioned.  This  earth- 
wall  or  embankment,  was  the  work  of  Solomon, 
and  is  tlie  only  monument  of  that  great  king  in 
Jerusalem  that  can  be  certainly  said  to  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time;  for  it  exists  to  the  present  day, 
serving  the  same  purpose  to  the  Mahometans  as 
fonnerly  to  the  Jews :  the  approach  to  the  Mosk 
enclosure  from  the  Bazaars  passes  over  this  cause- 
way, which  is  therefore  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fare in  the  city.  (Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  .392     397,  and  note,  pp.  601  —607.) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Xystus  was  nothing 
else  than  the  wide  promenade  over  this  mSund, 
adunicd  with  a  covered  cloister  between  the  trees, 
with  which  the  Rabbinical  traditions  assure  us  that 
Solomon^s  causeway  was  shaded.  It  is  clear  that 
the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City  must  have  crossed 
the  valley  by  this  causeway  to  the  Gate  Shallecheihy 
which  is  explained  to  mean  the  Gate  of  the  Embank- 
ment.    (1  Chron.  xxvi.  16.) 

(8)  The  Council- Chamber  (jBowX^,  fiovkfinfi- 
piov)  is  the  next  place  mentioned  on  the  northern 
lino  of  wall,  as  the  point  where  it  joined  the  western 
portico  of  the  Temple.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  corresponding  office  in  the  modem  town  occupies 
the  same  site ;  the  Mehkemeh,  or  Council-Chamber  of 
the  Judicial  Divan,  being  now  found  immediately 
outside  the  Gate  of  the  Chain,  at  the  end  of  the 
causeway,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  Shalle- 
cheth  of  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
in  tlie  opposite  direction  from  the  same  point,  viz. 
the  Hippie  Tower  at  the  NW.  angle.  The  pointa 
noticed  are  comparatively  few.  ^  It  first  ran  south- 
ward (i.  e.  with  a  western  aspect),  through  a  place 
called  Bethso,  to  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes;  then, 
turning  E.,  it  ran  (with  a  southern  aspect)  above 
the  founUun  of  Siloam;  thence  it  bent  northward, 
and  ran  (witli  an  eastern  aspect)  to  the  Pool  of 
Solomon,  and  extending  as  far  as  a  place  called 
Ophla,  was  jomed  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the 
Temple." 

ii.  On  the  West  Front  neither  cf  the  names  which 
occur  are  found  ^ain  in  the  notices  of  the  city:  but 
Bethso  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  site  of  the 
garden  of  the  Armenian  Convent,  and  the  Gate  of 
Uie  Essenes  may  be  fixed  to  a  spot  not  Tery  far 
from  the  SW.  comer  of  the  modern  city,  a  little  to 
ibe  W.  of  the  Tomb  of  David,  near  which  a  re- 
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markable  ridge  seems  still  to  indicate  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ancient  city  wall. 

iii.  Along  the  south  face  of  the  Upper  City  the 
old  wall  may  still  be  traced,  partly  by  scarped  rock 
and  partly  by  foundations  of  the  ancient  wall,  which 
have  served  as  a  quarry  for  the  repairs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings  for  many  ages.  Its  course  from 
this  point  to  the  Temple  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, as  the  steep  declivity  to  the  Tyropoeon  would 
make  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  carry  the  wall  in 
a  straight  line,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  abst-nce 
of  all  notice  of  any  deviation  from  a  direct  line  in  a 
description  in  which  the  angles  are  uniforaily  noted, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  no  such  deflec- 
tion in  its  course.  As  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Upper  City  was  entirely  encompassed  with  a  wall  of 
its  own,  nowhere  noticed  by  Joseph  us,  except  so  far 
as  it  was  coincident  with  the  outer  wall,  it  may  be 
safely  conjectured  that  this  east  wall  of  the  Upper 
City  followed  the  brow  of  the  ridge  from  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  Hill  Sion,  along  a  line  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  aqueduct;  while  the  main  wall  con- 
tinued its  easterly  course  down  the  steep  slope  of 
Sion,  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  not  far 
from  its  mouth, — ^a  little  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam,— 
and  then  up  the  ridge  Ophel,  until  it  reached  the 
brow  of  the  eastern  valley.  It  may  serve  to  coun- 
tenance this  theory  to  observe,  that  in  the  account 
of  this  wall  in  Nehemiah  there  is  mention  of  "  the 
stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David,"  by 
which  stairs  alto  the  procession  went  up  when  en- 
compassing the  city  wall.     (iii.  1 5,  xii.  37.) 

iv.  The  further  course  of  the  old  wall  to  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple  is  equally  obscure,  as 
the  several  points  specified  in  the  description  are  not 
capable  of  identification  by  any  other  notices.  These 
are  the  Pool  of  Solomon  and  a  place  called  Ophla,  in 
the  description  already  cited,  to  which  may  be  addt;<], 
from  an  incidental  notice,  the  Basilica  of  Grapte  or 
Monobazus.  (^B.J,  v.  8.  §  1.) 

The  Pool  of  Solomon  has  been  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  fix>m  which 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied,  and  sometimes 
with  that  very  pool.  Both  solutions  are  unsatis- 
factory, for  Siloam  would  scarcely  be  mentioned  a 
second  time  in  the  same  passage  under  another 
name*  and  the  fountain  in  question  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  called  a  pool. 

The  place  called  C^hla  —  in  Scripture  Ophel  — 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  southern  spur  of 
the  Temple  Mount,  a  narrow  rocky  ridge  extending 
down  to  Siloam.  But  it  is  more  certain  that  it  is 
used  in  a  restricted  sense  in  this  passage,  than  that 
it  is  ever  extended  to  the  whole  ridge.  (See  Holy 
City,  vol.  ii.  p.  365,  note  7.)  It  was  apparently  a 
large  fortified  building,  to  the  south  of  the  Temple, 
connected  with  an  outlying  tower  (^Nehem.  iii.  27, 
28),  and  probably  situated  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  present  area  of  the  Mosk  of  Omar.  And 
the  massive  angle  of  ancient  masonry  at  the  SE. 
comer  of  the  enclosure,  "  impending  over  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  which  here  actually  bends  south- 
west round  the  comer,  having  a  depth  di  about 
130  feet,'*  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  '*  out- 
lying tower,**  as  it  presenta  that  appearance  witliin 
(ZT.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  31 1, 317).  It  is  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  the  wall  under  consideration  must  have  joined 
the  eastem  cloister  of  the  Temple  somewhere  to  the 
north  of  thb  angle,  as  the  bend  in  the  valley  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Robinson  would  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  a  junction  at  this  angle. 
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1  The  Sectmd  Wall,  and  the  Lower  C%.— The 
acconni  of  the  second  wall  in  Josephue,  is  very 
■cip«.  He  merely  says  thai  it  began  at  the  Gate 
Gamth,  a  place  in  the  old  wall ;  and,  after  en- 
ttopiHing  tJie  Lower  City,  had  its  termination  at 
tk  Fortrees  Antonia." 

Tbere  is  here  no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  Gate 
GamttL    It  is,  howerer,  quite  certain  that  it  was 
bitwctn  the  Hipfnc  Tower  and  the  Xjstns:  and  the 
imtb-wert  angle  of  the  Upper  City  was  occupied  by 
tbe  extensive  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  its 
inponng  towers  stood  on  the  north  front  of  this  old 
will,  where  a  rocky  crest  rose  to  tlie  height  of  30 
dibits,  which  would  of  course  preclude  the  possibility 
of  an  exit  from  tbe  dty  for  some  distance  to  tbe  east 
of  the  tower.    OUier  incidental  notices  moke  it  clear 
that  there  was  a  considerable  space  between  the 
tliird  and  the  secmd  wall  at  their  southern  quarter, 
eocparatiTelyfree  fnm  buildin^and,  consequently,  a 
onntepble  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
voprotected  by  the  seccmd  wall: — e.  g.  Cestius, 
havinf^  taken  the  outer  wall,  encamped  within  the 
KevCitjr,  in  front  of  the  Boyal  PaUce  (B.  J.  ii.  19. 
§  5) ;  Titos  attacked  the  outer  wall  in  its  southern 
part,  **  both  because  it  was  lower  there  than  else- 
where, inasmuch  as  this  part  of  the  New  City  was 
thinlj  inhabited,  and  a£Med  an  easy  passage  to 
the  third  (or  inmost)  wall,  through  which  Titus 
had  hoped  to  take  the  Upper  City"  (v.  6.  §  2). 
Aoendingly,  when  the  l^ons  had  carried  the  outer 
and  the  second  wall,  a  buik  was  raised  against  the 
Kxtiieni  wall  of  Sion  at  a  pool  called  Amygdalon, 
and  another  about  thirty  cubits  from  it,  at  the  high- 
priest's  monument.**    The  Almond  Pool  is  no  doubt 
identical  with  the  tank  that  still  exists  at  no  great 
difttaoce  from  the  modem  fortress;  and  the  monu- 
neot  must,  therefore,  hare  been  some  50  feet  to 
the  east  (^  this,  also  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
mrth  wall  of  the  Upper  City  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  second  walL 

There  is  the  head  of  an  old  archway  still  existing 
shore  a  heap  of  ruins,  at  a  point  about  half  way 
^eeo  tbe  Hippie  Tower  and  the  north-west  angle 
ofMotmt  Si(xi,  where  a  slight  depression  in  that 
loll  brings  it  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  declivity 
to  tbe  north.    This  would  afford  a  good  starting- 
piiDt  for  the  second  wall,  traces  of  which  may  still 
^  discovered  in  a  line  north  of  this,  quite  to  the 
I^maacns  gate  where  are  two  chambers  of  ancient 
Vid  Tory  massive  masonry,  which  appear  to  have 
fluked  an  did  gate  of  the  second  wall  at  its  weakest 
part,  where  it  otissed  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon. 
Frani  this  gate,  the  second  wall  probably  followed 
the  line  of  the  present  city  wall  to  a  point  near  the 
(late  of  Herod,  now  blocked  up;  whence  it  was 
carried  akng  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  north-east 
ao^Ie  of  tbe  fcnrtress  Antonia,  which  occupied  a  con- 
aicrable  space  on  the.north-west  of  the  Temple  area, 
in  connection  with  which  it  will  be  described  below. 
3.  TTu  Third  Wall,  and  the  New  Ci/y.  — The 
third  wall,  whicb  enclosed  a  very  considerable  space 
to  tbe  nortii  of  the  old  city,  was  the  work  of  Herod 
A^ppa  the  Elder,  and  was  only  commenced  about 
thhiy  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Bever  completed  according  to  the  original  design,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  govem- 
ntent.    The  following  is  Josephus's    account:  — 
"This  third  wall  Agrippa  drew  round  the  super- 
added dtj,  which  was  all  exposed.     It  commenced 
at  tbe  Tower  Hippicns,  from  whence  it  extended  to 
the  oorthem  qoaiter,  as  far  as  the  Tower  Pscphinus ; 
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then,  passing  opposite  to  tlie  Monuments  of  Helena, 
and  b«ing  produced  through  the  Royal  Caves,  it 
bent,  at  the  angular  tower,  by  the  monument  called 
the  Fuller's,  and,  joining  the  old  wall,  terminated  at 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron."  It  was  commenced  with 
stones  20  cubits  long  and  10  wide,  and  was  raised 
by  the  Jews  to  the  height  of  25  cubits,  with  the 
battlements. 

(1)  As  the  site  of  the  Hippie  Tower  has  been 
already  fixed,  the  first  point  to  be  noticed  in  this 
third  wall  is  tlie  Ptephme  Tower,  which,  Josephus 
informs  us,  was  the  most  wonderful  part  of  this 
great  work,  situated  at  its  north-west  quarter,  over 
against  Hippicus,  octagonal  in  form,  70  cubits  in 
height,  commanding  a  view  of  Arabia  towards  the 
east,  of  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  west,  and  of 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  Hebrew  possessions.  The 
site  of  this  tower  is  still  marked,  by  its  massive 
foundatioris,  at  the  spot  indicated  in  Uie  plan ;  and 
considerable  remains  of  the  wall  that  connected  it 
with  the  Hippie  Tower  are  to  be  traced  along  the 
brow  of  the  ridge  that  shuts  in  the  upper  })art  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  almost  in  a  line  with  tlie 
modem  wall.  At  the  highest  pdnt  of  that  ridge 
the  octagonal  ground-plan  of  the  tower  may  be  seen, 
and  a  large  cistern  in  the  midst  uf  the  mins  further 
confirms  their  identity,  as  we  are  informed  that  the 
towers  were  furnished  with  reservoirs  for  the  rain 
water. 

(2)  The  next  point  mentioned  is  the  Monuments 
ofHelenOj  which,  we  are  elrtewhere  told,  were  three 
pyramids,  situated  at  a  distance  of  3  stadia  from 
the  city.  (^AiU.  xx.  3.  §  3.)  About  a  century  later 
(a.  d.  174)  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Helena, 
in  the  city  of  Solyma,  as  having  a  door  so  con- 
stmcted  as  to  open  by  meclianical  contrivance,  at  a 
certain  hour,  one  day  in  the  year.  Being  thus 
opened,  it  closes  again  of  itself  after  a  short  in- 
terval; and,  should  you  attempt  to  open  it  at  another 
time,  you  would  break  tbe  door  before  you  could  suc- 
ceed. (Pans.  viii.  1 6.)  The  pyramids  are  next  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  {Hist  Ecclee.  ii.  1 2),  as  remark- 
able monumental  pillars  still  shown  in  the  suburbs 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  St  Jerome,  a  century  later,  tes- 
tified that  they  still  stood.  (^JSpist.  ad  Etutochium, 
Op.  torn.  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  673.)  The  latest  notice  is 
that  of  an  Armenian  writer  in  the  5th  century,  who 
describes  the  tomb  as  a  remarkable  monument  before 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (^IlisL  A  rmen,  lib.  ii.  cap.  32.) 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  notices  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  queen  of  Adiabene,  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  fix  their  position  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  some  archaeologists  assigning  them  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Robinson,  JBib,  Res.  vol.  L 
pp.  465,  535 — 538),  others  to  the  Tombs  of  the 
Martyrs,  about  }  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
former.  (Schultz,  Jemaalem,  pp.  63 — 67 ;  De 
Saulcy,  tom.  ii.  pp.  326,  327.)  A  point  halfway 
between  these  two  monuments  would  seem  to  answer 
better  to  the  incidental  notices  of  the  monuments, 
and  they  may  with  great  j)robability  be  fixed  to  a 
rocky  court  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  NehiSamwil, 
where  there  are  several  excavated  tombs.  Opposite 
the  Monuments  of  Helena  was  the  Gate  of  the 
Women  in  the  third  wall,  which  is  mentioned  more 
than  once,  and  must  have  been  between  the  Nablus 
road  and  the  Psephine  Tower. 

(3)  The  Royal  Caves  is  the  next  point  men- 
tioned on  the  third  wall.  They  are,  doubtless,  iden- 
tical with  the  remarkable  and  extensive  excavations 
still  called  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  most  probably 
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the  same  which  are  elsewhere  called  the  MoDoment 
of  Herod,  and,  from  the  character  of  their  decora- 
tions, may  veiy  well  be  ascribed  to  the  Herodian  period. 
M.  de  Saulcj  has  lately  added  to  our  previoos  in- 
formation concerning  them,  and,  by  a  kind  of  ez- 
hansting  process,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  they 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  tombs  of  David 
and  the  early  kings  of  Jndah,  which  have  always 
hitherto  been  placed  on  Mount  Sion,  where  the  tra- 
ditionary site  is  still  guarded  by  the  Moslems. 
{Voyiufe  en  Syrie^  tom.  ii.  pp.  228 — 281.) 

(4)  The  Fuller's  monument  is  the  last-mentioned 
point  on  the  new  wall,  and,  as  an  angular  tower 
occupied  this  site,  the  monument  must  have  been 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Mew  City ;  probably  one 
of  the  many  rock  graves  cut  in  the  perpendicuUr 
face  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  near  one  of  which 
Dr.  Schultz  has  described  the  foundations  of  a  tower. 
(Jertualem,  pp.  3d,  64.)  The  Monument  of  the 
Fuller  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  Fuller's  field, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  the 
spot  near  which  the  Assyrian  army  under  Rabshakeh 
encamped  (zxxvi.  2,  vii.  3);  and  the  traditicmary 
site  of  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  which  we  shall 
find  mentioned  by  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the 
siege,  was  certainly  situated  in  this  quarter.  From 
this  north-east  angle  the  third  wall  followed  the  brow 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  until  it  reached  the 
wall  of  the  Outer  Temple  at  its  north-east  angle. 

Having  thus  completed  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  as 
described  by  Josephus,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
various  points  mentioned  in  his  description  (which 
furnishes  the  most  numerous  topographical  notices 
now  extant  of  ancient  Jerusalem),  we  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  un<ier8tand  the  most  important  his- 
torical facts  of  its  interesting  and  chequered  history, 
when  we  have  further  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the 
Temple.  But,  first,  a  singular  and  perplexing  dis- 
crepancy must  be  noticed  between  tiie  general  and 
the  detailed  statements  of  the  historian,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  city;  for,  while  he  states  the 
circuit  of  the  entire  city  to  be  no  more  than  33  stadia, 
or  4  Roman  miles  plus  1  stadium,  the  specification 
of  the  measure  of  the  wall  of  Agrippa  adone  gives, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  an  excess  of  12  stadia, 
or  1^  mile,  over  that  of  the  entire  city ! — for  it  had 
90  towers,  20  cubits  wide,  at  intervals  of  200  cubits. 
No  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difiSculty  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

IV.  The  Temple  Mount. 

The  Temple  Mount,  called  in  Scripture  the  Moun- 
tain  of  the  Lord's  House,  and  Moriah  (2  Chron.  iii.  1 ), 
is  situated  at  the  south  east  of  the  city,  and  is  easily 
identified  with  the  site  of  the  Dome  ci  the  Mosk  in 
modem  Jenusalem.  It  was  originally  a  third  hill  of 
the  Old  City,  over  against  Acra,  but  separated  from 
it  by  a  broad  ravine,  which,  however,  was  filled  up 
by  tlie  Asmoiiaean  princes,  so  that  these  two  hilU 
l>ecainc  one,  and  are  generally  so  reckoned  by  the 
historijin     ( JB.  J.  v.  4.) 

1.  The  Outer  Court. — The  Temple,  in  the  widest 
si;:nification  of  the  word  (rh  Up6v\  consisted  of  two 
courts,  one  within  the  other,  though  the  inner  one 
is  sometimes  sub<livided,  and  distributed  into  four 
other  courts.  The  area  of  the  Outer  Court  was  in 
great  part  artificial,  for  the  natural  level  space  on 
the  suinnut  of  the  mount  being  found  too  confined 
for  the  Temple,  with  its  surn>unding  chambers, 
conrtM,  and  cloisters,  was  gradually  increased  by 
mechanical  cx^iedients.     This  exten.>>ion  was  com- 
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menced  by  Solomon,  who  raised  from  the  depth  of 
the  eastern  valley  a  wall  (^  enormous  stones,  bound 
together  with  lead,  within  which  he  nused  a  bank 
of  earth  to  a  level  with  the  native  rocL  On  this  was 
erected  a  cloister,  which,  with  its  suoceescmi,  always 
retained  the  name  of  "  Solomon's  Porch."  ((rroa 
^KoiJLwyos,  SL  John,  x.  23;  AcU,  iii.  11,  ▼.  12.) 
This  process  of  enlarging  the  court  by  artificial 
embankments  was  continued  by  eucoesaive  kings; 
but  particularly  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  when  be 
reconstructed  the  Temple  Proper  (nuts),  enlarged  the 
Outer  Court  to  double  its  former  size,  and  adorned 
it  with  stately  cloisters,  (^n/.  xv.  11.  §  5.)  Of 
these,  tlie  Royal  Porch,  on  the  south,  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  his  magnificent  works.  It  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  distributed  into 
a  central  nave  and  lateral  aisles;  the  aisles  being 
30  feet  in  width  and  50  in  height,  and  the  nave 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  aisles,  and  double  their 
height,  rising  into  a  clerestory  of  unusually  laige 
proportions.  The  other  cloibters  were  double,  aud 
then:  total  width  only  30  cubits.  To  this  Outer 
Court  there  were  four  gates  on  the  west,  towards 
the  city,  and  one  on  each  of  the  other  aides;  of 
which  that  on  the  east  is  still  remaining,  commonly 
called  the  Golden  Gate. 

2.  The  Inner  Court — The  Inner  Temple  {Up6w) 
was  separated  from  the  Outer  by  a  stone  wall  (4>pcc>>- 
/lAiis,  see  Ephes.  ii.  14)  3  cubits  in  height,  on  which 
stood  pillars  at  equal  distances,  with  inscriptions^ 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  proliibiting  aliens  from  access. 
To  this  court  there  was  an  ascent  of  fourteen  steps, 
then  a  level  space  of  10  cubits,  and  then  a  furth« 
ascent  of  five  steps  to  the  gates,  of  which  there  wen 
four  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  two  on  the 
east,  but  none  on  the  west,  where  stood  the  Sanctuaiy 
(fcuJi). 

The  place  of  the  Altar,  in  front  of  the  MuJr,  ii 
determined  with  the  utmost  precision  by  the  ex- 
istence in  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Moslems,  under 
their  venerated  dome,  of  the  very  cesspool  and  dndn 
of  the  Jewish  altar,  which  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
restoration  of  the  whole  Temple,  the  dimensions  of 
which,  in  all  its  parts,  are  given  in  minute  detail  in 
the  treatise  called  Middoth  (i.  e.  measures),  one  of 
the  very  ancient  documents  contained  in  the  Mi&hni. 
The  drain  communicating  with  this  cesspool,  through 
which  the  blood  ran  off  into  the  Eedron,  was  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  Altar;  and  there  was  a 
trap  connected  with  this  cave,  1  cubit  square  (ccxn- 
monly  closed  with  a  marble  slab),  through  which  a 
man  occasionally  descended  to  cleanse  it  and  to  clear 
obstructions.  Both  the  drain  and  the  trap  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  rock  at  this  day. 

The  Altar  was  32  cubits  square  at  its  base,  but 
gradually  contracted,  so  that  its  hearth  was  only 
24  cubits  square.  It  was  15  cubits  high,  and  had  an 
ascent  by  an  inchned  phine  on  the  south  side,  32 
cubits  long  and  1 6  wide. 

Between  the  Altar  and  the  porch  of  the  Temple 
was  a  space  of  22  cubits,  rising  in  a  gentle  ssc^t 
by  steps  to  the  vestibule,  the  door  of  which  was 
40  cubits  high  and  20  wide.  The  total  length  of 
the  Holy  House  itself  was  only  100  cubits,  and  this 
was  subdivided  into  three  parts:  the  Pronaus  11, 
the  Sanctuary  40,  the  Holy  of  Holies  20,  allowing 
29  cubits  for  the  partition  walls  and  a  small  chamber 
behind  (i.  e.  we.<>t  of)  the  Most  Holy  place.  The 
total  width  of  the  building  was  70  cubits;  of  which 
the  Sanctuary  only  occupied  20,  the  remainder  being 
distributed  into  side  chambers,  in  throe  stories,  as- 
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Rfiwd  to  Ymrioos  nseB.  The  Pronaiu  was,  however, 
30  cnbite  wider,  15  on  the  north,  and  15  on  the 
MOth,  giTing  it  a  total  Iqigth  of  100  cubits,  which, 
vith  a  width  of  only  11  cahits,  must  have  pre- 
sented the  proportioiis  of  a  Narthez  in  a  Byzantine 
dmch.  Its  interior  height  was  90  cubits,  and, 
vbife  the  cfaamberB  on  the  sides  of  the  Temple  rose 
inly  to  the  height  of  60  cubits,  there  was  an  ad- 
ditknal  stoiy  of  40  cubits  above  the  Sanctuary, 
abo  occupied  by  chambers,  rising  into  a  clerestory 
«f  the  same  ek^tioD  as  the  vestibule. 

The  firant  of  the  Temple  was  plated  with  gold, 
and  reflected  hack  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  with 
daaliag  effsct;  and,  where  it  was  not  encrusted 
with  g<4d.  it  was  exceedingly  white.  Some  of  the 
stones  of  which  it  was  constructed  were  45  cubits 
koi;,  5  deep,  and  6  wide. 

Eart  of  the  Altar  was  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
135  cnbits  kog  and  1 1  wide ;  and,  east  of  that 
i|!iin,  was  the  Court  of  Israel,  of  the  same  dimen- 
siooc  East  of  this  was  the  Court  of  the  Women, 
135  cubits  square,  considerably  below  the  level  of 
the  fanner,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  15 
Kfiiditnlar  steps  to  the  magnificent  gates  of  Corin- 
thisn  bms,  50  cubits  in  hdght,  with  doors  of  40 
cabits,  so  ponderous  that  they  could  with  diffi- 
oltj  be  shut  by  20  men,  the  spontaneous  o^- 
iif  of  which  was  one  of  the  portents  of  the  ap- 
inadnng  destruction  of  the  Temple,  mentioned  by 
JoBephns  (BelL  JwL  vi.  5.  §  3),  and  repeated  by 
Tadtn  (HitL  y.  13). 

Thns  much  must  suffice  for  this  most  venerated 
leet  of  the  Hebrew  worship  from  the  age  of  Solomon 
BBtil  the  final  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity.    But, 
is  Oder  to  complete  the  survey,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  the  north- 
vest  angle  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  which  was, 
sijs  the  hbtorian,  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  as  the 
Temple  was  of  the  city.     Its  original  name  was 
finii,  until  Herod  the  Great,  having   greatly  en- 
hi^^ed  and  beautified  it,  changed  its  name  to  Antonia, 
ii  bcooor  of  his  friend  Mark  Antony.     It  combined 
the  stiength  of  a  castle  with  the  magnificence  of  a 
pahee,  and  was  like  a  city  in  extent, — comprehend- 
ing vithin  its  walls  not  only  spacious  aputments, 
btt  courts  and  camping  ground  for  soldiers.     It  was 
ntnatfld  on  an  elevated  rock,  which  was  faced  with 
•bkhi  of  smooth  stone,  upon  which  was  raised  a 
breutwork  of  3  cubits  high,  within  which  was  tlie 
Inilding,  ritdng  to  a  height  of  40  cubits.     It  hod 
tnneis  at  its  four  comers,  three  of  tliem  50  cubits 
Ml,  bat  that  nt  the  south-cast  angle  was  70  cubits, 
end  cnmmanded  a  view  of  the  whole  Temple.     It 
MDmanicated  with  the  northern  and  western  cloisters 
of  tbe  Temple  at  the  angle  of  the  area,  by  flighu  of 
iteps  for  the  convenience  of  the  garrison  which  u^ual]y 
<xcn|aed  this  conmianding  position ;  and  it  b  a  re- 
markable and  interesting  coincidence,  that  the  site  of 
titeoffirial  residence  of  the  Roman  procurator  and  his 
purd  is  now  occu]»ed  by  the  SeraiycAf  or  official 
Feiidenee  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  and  bis  guard :  for 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  identity  of  the  site, 
tinee  the  native  rock  here,  as  atHippicus,  still  remains 
to  attest  the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian.     The 
ruck  is  here  **  cut  perpendicularly  to  an  extent  of 
20  feet  in  some  parts;  while  within  the  area  also,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mosk,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  rock  has  been  cut  away  **  to  the  general  level  of 
tU  eudoeure  (Bartlctt,  Walk*    about  JerusaUmy 
ppt  156, 174, 175);  so  that  the  Seraiyahy  or  govem- 
bouse,  actually  **  rests  upon  a  precipice  of 
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rock  which  formerly  swept  down  abruptly,  and  has 
obviously  been  cut  away  to  form  the  level  below, 
which  also  bears  marks  of  having  been  scarped.** 

The  fortress  was  protected  towards  Bczetha  by 
an  artificial  fosse,  so  as  to  prevent  its  foundations 
from  being  assailed  from  that  quarter.  This  fosse 
has  only  lately  been  filled  in. 

It  is  certain,  from  several  passages,  that  the  for- 
tress Antonia  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  northern 
front  of  the  Temple  area;  and,  as  the  second  wall, 
that  encircled  the  Lower  City,  ended  at  the  fortress, 
it  is  clear  that  this  wall  could  not  have  coincided 
with  the  modem  wall  at  the  north-east  quarter  of 
the  modem  city.  It  is  demonstrable,  from  several 
allusions  and  historical  notices,  that  there  nmst  have 
been  a  considerable  space  between  the  second  and 
third  wall  on  the  northern  front  of  the  Temple  area. 
(Williams,  Jlohf  City,  vol  ii.  pp.  348—353.) 

V.  History. 

The  ancient  history  of  Jerusalem  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  four  pcrio<i8.  1.  The  Ca- 
naanitUh,  or  Amorite.  2.  The  Hebrew,  or  Ante- 
Babylonian.  3.  The  Jewish,  or  Post- Baby  Ionian. 
4.  The  Roman,  or  classical. 

1.  Of  these,  the  first  may  claim  the  fullest 
notice  here,  as  the  sources  of  intomiation  concerning 
it  are  much  less  generally  known  or  read  than  thoE>e 
of  the  later  periods,  and  anything  that  relates  to  the 
remote  history  of  that  venerable  city  cannot  but  be 
full  of  interest  to  the  antiqimriun,  no  less  than  to  the 
Christian  student. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  learned  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Salem  of  Melchi- 
zedck  with  the  JeruKalem  of  Sacred  History.  The 
writer  of  a  very  learned  and  interesting  Review  of 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  Holy  City,  which  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Hemtmbrancer  (vol.  xviii.  October, 
1849),  may  be  said  to  have  demonstrated  that  iden- 
tity by  a  close  critical  analysis  of  all  the  passages 
in  which  the  circunmtances  are  alluded  to;  and  has 
further  shown  it  to  be  highly  pmbable  that  this 
patriarch  was  identical,  not  with  Shcni,  as  has  been 
sometimes  suppoM-d,  but  with  Ilcber,  the  M)n  of 
Peleg,  from  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  had  (ibtaincd 
the  name  of  the  "  land  of  the  Hebrews*"  or  Heberites, 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Joseph's  deportation  to  Eg}'pt. 
{Gen.  xl.  15.) 

But  the  elucidation  which  the  early  history  of 
Jerusalem  receives  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  is 
extremely  important  and  valuable,  as  relating  to  a 
period  wliicb  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  sacred 
historian;  and  the.se  notices  are  well  collected  and 
arranged  in  the  review  referred  to,  being  bomwed 
from  Mr.  Osbum's  very  interesting  work  entitled 
Egypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth,  After  citing 
stnne  monuments  of  Sethos,  and  SeMMtris  his  son, 
relating  to  the  Jebusites,  the  writer  proceeds:  — 
*■*■  What  glimpses,  then,  do  we  obtain,  if  any,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  city  as  Jerusalem  during  the 
recorded  period  ?  Under  tliat  name,  of  course,  we 
must  not  exjiect  to  find  it ;  since  even  in  the  days  of 
Joshua  and  the  Judges  it  is  so  called  by  anticipation. 
(^Uoly  City  J  vol.  i.  p.  3,  note.)  But  there  is  a  city 
which  stands  forth  with  a  very  marked  and  peculiar 
prominence  in  these  wars  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  with 
the  Jebusites,  Amorites,  and  neighbouring  nations. 
We  meet  with  it  first  as  a  fortress  of  the  Amorites. 
Sethos  II.  is  engaged  in  besieging  it  It  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  strengthened  with  two  tiers  of  rani- 
I  parts.     The  iuscriptiun  sets  forth  that  it  is  in  the 
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land  of  Amor,  or  the  Amorite;  and  tliat  the  con- 
qaeror  '  had  made  hare  his  right  arm  to  overcome 
the  chiefs  of  many  walled  cities.*  This  implies  that 
the  fort  in  question,  the  name  of  which  is  inscribed 
upon  it,  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
That  name,  when  translated  from  the  hieroglyphics 
into  Coptic,  and  thence  into  Hebrew,  is  Chadash. 
The  next  notice  of  Chadash  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
iSesostris,  and  connects  it  with  the  Jebusite  nation. 
The  Ammonites  had  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  a 
joint  embassy  of  the  Jebusitcs  and  Hittites,  who 
were  then  tributary  to  Sesostris,  entreat  him  to  come 
to  their  aid.  The  Egyptians  having  accordingly 
sailed  over  the  Dead  Sea,  met  with  another  embassy, 
from  the  Zuzims,  which  gave  further  particulars  of 
the  siege.  The  enemy  had  seized  on  the  fortified 
cumps  erected  by  the  Egyptians  to  secure  their  hold 
over  the  country,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  walla 
of  Ch.idash.  A  great  battle  is  fought  on  a  moim- 
t:iin  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Chadash.  The  in- 
scription further  describes  Chadash  as  being  in  the 
hind  of  Heth.  What,  then,  do  we  gather  from  these 
combined  notices?  Plainly  this,  that  Chadash  was 
a  city  of  the  first  importance,  both  in  a  military  and 
civil  point  of  view;  the  centre  of  interest  to  three  or 
four  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Canaanitish  na- 
tions ;  in  a  word,  their  metropolis.  We  find  it 
moreover  placed,  by  one  inscription,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Amorites,  by  another  in  that  of  the  Hittites, 
while  it  is  obviously  inhabited,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Jcbusites.  Now,  omitting  for  the  present  the 
consideration  of  the  Hittites,  this  is  the  exact  cha- 
nicter  and  condition  in  wbicli  Jerusalem  appears  in 
Sc^ripture  at  the  time  of  Joshua's  invasion.  Its  me- 
tropolitan character  is  evinced  by  the  lead  which 
Adoni-zedek,  its  king,  takes  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  Five  Kings ;  its  strength  as  a  fortress,  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  then  even  attempted  by  Joshua,  nor 
ever  taken  for  400  years  after.  And  while,  as  the 
royal  city  of  Adoni-zedek,  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
Amorite  possessions,  it  is  no  less  distinctly  called 
Jebus  {Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  28;  Judff.  i.  2I,xix.  10) 
down  to  the  days  of  David ;  the  truth  being,  ap- 
parently, that  the  Amorite  power  liaving  been  extin- 
guished in  the  person  of  Adoni-zedek,  the  Jebusite 
thenceforth  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  city  which 
the  two  nations  inhabited  in  common.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  accounting,  from  Scripture,  for  the 
share  assigned  by  the  monumenta  to  the  Hittites  in 
the  possession  of  the  city ;  for,  as  Mr.  Osbum  has 
observed,  the  tribes  of  the  Amorites  and  Hittites 
appear,  from  Scripture,  to  have  bordered  upon  each 
other.  The  city  was  probably,  therefore,  situated 
at  a  point  where  the  possessions  of  the  three  tribes 
met.  Can  we,  then,  hesitate  to  identify  the  Chadash 
of  the  hieroglyphics  with  the  KdUvrts  of  Herodotus, 
the  El-Kuds  of  the  Arabs,  the  Kadatha  of  the 
Syrians,  the  *  Holy '  City?  The  only  shadow  of  an 
objection  that  appears  to  lie  against  it  is,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  name  should  be  not  Chadash,  but 
Kadash.  liut  when  it  is  considered  that  the  name 
is  a  translation  out  of  Canaanitish  into  liieroglypliics, 
thence  into  Coptic,  and  thence  again  into  Hebrew, 
and  that  the  difference  between  p|  and  p  is,  after  all, 
hut  small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
Kadesh  is  what  is  really  intended  to  be  represented. 
That  Jerusalem  should  be  known  to  the  Canaanites 
by  such  a  name  as  this,  denoting  it  *  the  Holy,'  will 
not  seem  unreasonable,  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  has 
been  noticed  above  with  reference  to  the  title  Adoni- 
zedek  ;  and  the  fact  forms  an  interesting  link,  con- 
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necting  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  name  for  the  citt 
with  its  earlier  nomenclature,  and  confirming  the 
identity  of  Herodotus's  Cadytis  with  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Osbum  has  only  very  doubtingly  propounded 
(p.  66,  note)  the  view  we  have  undertaken  to  defend 
He  inclines  to  identify  Chadash  with  the  Hadashah, 
or  Addasa,  enumerated  among  the  aonthemmotit 
cities  towards  the  border  of  Edom,  given  to  Judal 
(^Josh*  XV.  21)  from  among  the  Amorites'  posses- 
sions. But  it  seems  incredible  that  we  should  nevei 
hear  again,  in  the  history  of  Joehiui  s  conquest,  of  sc 
important  a  city  as  Chadash  evidently  was :  besides 
Haidashah  seems  to  lie  too  far  south.  We  premm< 
Mr.  Osbum  will  not  bo  otherwise  than  pleased  t( 
find  the  more  interesting  %iew  supported  by  anj 
arguments  which  had  not  occurred  to  him.  And 
we  have  reserved  one  which  we  think  Aristotle  him- 
self would  allow  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  rcic/t^pioi 
or  *  clinching  argument.'  It  is  a  geographical  one 
The  paintings  repr««nt  Chadash  as  surroundeil  b) 
a  river  or  brook  on  three  sides ;  and  this  river  oi 
brook  nms  into  the  Dead  Sea,  toward  the  northeni 
part  of  it.  Surely,  nothing  could  more  accurately 
describe  the  very  remarkable  conformation  of  Jem> 
salem;  its  environment  on  the  eaist,  south,  and  west, 
by  the  waters  of  the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
Hinnom,  and  their  united  course,  after  their  junc- 
tion, through  the  Wady  En-N&r  into  the  nortli-wei4 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties or  peculiarities  in  tlie  Scripture  narrative 
respecting  Jemsalem,  which  the  monuments,  thus 
interpreted,  will  be  found  to  explain  or  illustrate. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  its  being  in  one  place 
spoken  of  as  an  Amorite  city,  in  another  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Jebusites.  The  LXX.  were  so  pressed 
with  this  difficulty,  that  they  adopted  the  rendering 
•  Jebusite '  for  *  Amorite '  in  the  pissage  which 
makes  Adoni-zedek  an  Amorite  king.  {Josh.  x.  5.) 
The  hieroglyphics  clear  up  the  difficulty,  and  render 
the  change  of  reading  unnecessary.  Again,  there  is 
a  well-known  ambiguity  as  to  whether  Jerusalem 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  Benjamin ;  and 
the  \ievr  commonly  acquiesced  in  is,  that,  being  in 
tlie  borders  of  the  two  tribes,  it  was  considered 
common  to  both.  Pernaps  the  right  of  possession, 
or  tlie  apportionment,  was  never  fully  settled ;  though 
the  Rabbies  draw  you  the  exact  line  through  the 
very  court  of  the  Temple.  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  came  such  an  element  of  confusion  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  original  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Land  among  the  tribes?  The  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  territory  was,  for  convenience'  sake,  assigned, 
in  some  measure,  according  to  existing  divisions: 
thus,  the  Amorite  and  Hittite  possessions,  as  a  whole, 
fell  to  Judah ;  the  Jebusite  to  Benjamin ;  and  then 
all  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  that  joint  occu- 
pancy of  the  city  by  the  three  nations,  which  is 
testified  to  by  the  monuments,  was  necessarily  in- 
troduced into  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  tribes." 
(^Christian  Jiemembrancerj  vol.  xviii.  pp. 457—459.) 
The  importance  of  the  iMwerful  Jebusite  tribe, 
who  are  represented  as  having  "  more  than  one  city 
or  stronghold  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  are  engaged 
in  a  succession  of  wars  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  in 
the  neighbourh<x)d  of  its  shores;"  whose  rich  gar- 
ments of  Babylonish  texture, — depicted  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics,—•  and  musical  instruments,  and  warlike 
accoutrements,  testify  to  a  higher  degree  of  culture 
and  civilisation  than  w;is  found  among  the  neigh- 
bouring tribe?,  with  many  of  whom  they  wei*e  oc 
terms  of  offea^ive  and  defensive  alliance: — all  tlii: 
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aoooufci  lor  tbe  firm  hokl  with  which  they  main- 

taiiad  tbor  poMonoo  of  their  stronghold,  the  capital 

of  their  tribe,  for  upwards  of  fiTe  centuries  after  the 

oBBiDg  m  of  the  children  of  Israel  under  Joshua 

(rir.  B.  c.  1585);  during  which  period,  according  to 

hmftaOf  tbej  held  uninterrupted  and  exclusive 

]»wn8ian  of  the  Upper  Citj,  while  the  Israelites 

(vhether  of  the  tribe  of  Jndidi  or  of  Benjamin  is  un- 

ceitun)  seem  onlj  to  have  occupied   tbe  Lower 

Ctj  far  a  time,  and  then  to  have  been  expelled 

hf  the  ganison  of  the  Upper  Citj.  (Joseph.  Ant  v. 

^•§§2,5,7;  corop.  Jtidges,  I  8,  21,  xix.  10—12.) 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  David,  having  reigned 

frven  years  in  Hebron,  came  into  undisputed  posses- 

skn  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  that  Jerusalem  was 

fimlly  subjugated  (cir.  b.  c  1049)  and  the  Jebusite 

fvntoa  expelled.     It  was  then  promoted  to  the 

dipitv  of  the  capital  uf  his  kingdom,  and  the  Upper 

and  Lower  Ci^  were  united  and  encircled  bj  one 

vaU.    (1  CkriiL  zi.  8;  comp.  Joseph.  AnL  viL  3. 

Under  his  son  SoIom<m  it  became  also  the  eccle- 
Msticsl  head  of  the  nation,  and  tbe  Ark  of  the 
Corosot,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  tbe  Congregation, 
iftflr  baring  been  long  dissevered,  mot  on  the  thresh- 
iBK-iloor  of  Araunah  the  Jebu&ite,on  Mount  Moriab. 
(1  Chrtm,  xxi.  15;  2  Chron.  iii.  1.)    Besides  erect- 
ly tbe  Temple,  king  Solom<Hi  further  adorned  the 
c^  «ith  palaces  and  public  buildings.     (1  Kingi^ 
XL  rill  1---8.)     The  notices  of  the  city  from  this 
IKriod  are  very  scanty.     Threatened  by  Shisliak, 
^aa^  of  Egypt  (b.  g.  972),  and  again  by  the  Arabians 
noder  Zenih  (dr.  950),  it  was  sacked  by  the  com- 
bined Fbitistines  and  Arabs  during  the  disastrous 
reign  uf  Jehoram  (884),  and  subsequently  by  the 
laielites,  after    their    victory   over   Amaziah    at 
Beduberoesh  (cir.  b.  c.  808).     In  the  invasion  of 
tiw  Cdufvderate  armies  of  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin 
of  Svria,  during   the  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  capital 
Uitlv  escaped  (cir.  730;  oomp.  Isaiah,  vii.  1 — 9, 
sod  S  JTm^,  svL  5,  with  2  Chron.  xxviii.  5) ;  as  it 
<fidto  a  still  more  remarkable  manner  in  the  follow- 
ing itifn,  when  invested  twice,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
tlie  generals  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (b.  c. 
713).    Tbe  deportaticm  of  Manasseh  to  Babylon 
*ndd  aeem  to  intimate  that  the  city  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Chaldeans  as  early  as  650;  but  the 
^  ii  not  recorded  expressly  in  the  sacred  nar- 
ntire.    (2  Ckron,  xxxiiL)    From  this  period  its 
^iaitcn  thickened    apace.     After  the  battle  of 
^I>Siddo  it  was  taken  by  Pharaoh  Kccho,  king  of 
Ih^  (b.  c  609),  who  held  it  only  about  two 
V^  when  it  passed,  together  with   the  whole 
^"B&rj  under  the  sway  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Jcitoitkim  and  some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
"vN  were  carried  to  Babylon,  with  part  of  the 
'Knd  vessels  of  the  Temple.    A  futile  attempt  on 
tlw  part  of  Jehmakim  to  r^in  his  independence 
*fttr  his  restoration,  resulted  in  his  death ;  and  his 
^  had  only  been  seated  on  his  tottering  throne 
te  months  when  Nebuchadnezzar  again  besieged 
ud  took  the  city  (598),  and  the  king,  with  the 
'nil  famiXj  and  principal  officera  of  state,  were 
wiied  to  Babylon,  Zedekiah  having  been  appointed 
i?  tbe  conqueror  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  king. 
Harii^  held  it  nearly  ten  yeare,  he  revolted,  when 
the  city  was  a  third  time  besieged  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (b.  c.  587).    The  Temple  and  all  tbe  build- 
ia^s  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its 
vtlh  completely  demolished. 
5w  As  the  entire  desoUtion  of  tlie  city  docs  not 
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appear  to  have  continued  mora  than  fifty  ycara,  the 
**  seventy  ycara**  must  date  from  the  first  depor- 
tation; and  its  restoration  was  a  gradual  work,  as 
the  desolation  had  been.  The  firat  commission 
issued  in  favour  of  the  Jews  in  the  fint  year  of 
Cyrus  (b.c.  538)  contemplated  only  the  resturation 
of  tbe  Temple,  which  was  protracted,  in  consequence 
of  numerous  vexatious  interruptions,  for  120  years, 
—  i.  e.  until  the  eighth  year  of  Darius  Notlius  (b.c. 
418).  According  to  the  most  probable  chronology 
it  was  bis  successor,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who 
issued  the  second  commission  to  Ezra,  in  the  se- 
venth year  of  his  reign,  and  a  third  to  Nchemiah  in 
his  twentieth  year  (b.  c.  385).  It  was  only  in 
virtue  of  the  edict  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
backed  by  the  authority  with  which  he  was  armed 
as  the  civil  governor  of  PaUiestine,  tliat  the  resto- 
ration of  the  city  was  completed;  and  it  lias  been 
before  remarked  that  tbe  account  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  clearly  intimates  that  the  limits  of  the 
restored  city  were  identical  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period :  but  the  topographical  notices  are  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to  detennine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  or  certainty  the  exact  line  of  the 
walls.  (See  the  attempts  of  Schultz,  pp.  82 — 91; 
and  Williams,  Memoir,  HI — 121.)  Only  fifty  yeare 
after  its  restoration  Jerusalem  passed  into  the  power 
of  a  new  master  (n.  c.  332),  when,  according  tx> 
Josephus,  the  conqueror  visited  Jerusalem,  after 
the  subjugation  of  Gaza,  and  accorded  to  its  in- 
habitants several  important  privileges  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xi.  8).  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  tho 
division  of  his  conquests  among  his  generals,  it  was 
the  ill-fortune  of  Judaea  to  became  tlie  frontier  pro- 
vince of  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria:  and 
it  was  consequently  seldom  free  from  the  niiserics  of 
war.  Ptolemy  Soter  was  the  first  to  beize  it, — by 
treachery,  according  to  Josephus  (u.  c.  305),  who 
adds  that  he  ruled  over  it  with  violence.  (^Ant.  xii. 
1.)  But  the  distinctions  which  lie  conferred  upon 
such  of  its  inhabitants  as  he  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  the  privil^es  which  he  granted  to  their  high 
priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  do  not  bear  out  this 
representation  {Ecclus.  1.  I,  2)  But  his  successor, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  far  outdid  him  in  liberality; 
and  the  embassy  of  his  favourite  minister  Aristcas, 
in  conjunction  with  Andreas,  the  chief  of  his  body- 
guard, to  the  chief  priest  Eleazar,  furnishes  us  with 
an  apparently  authentic,  and  certainly  genuine, 
account  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  the  Chiistian  era,  of  which  an  outline 
may  be  here  given.  **  It  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  on  a  lofty  hill,  whose  cre^t  was 
crowned  with  the  magnificent  Temple,  girt  with  three 
walls,  seventy  cubits  high,  of  jtroportionate  thick- 
ness and  length  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the 

building The  Temple  had  an  eastern  aspect: 

its  spacious  courts,  paved  throughout  with  marble, 
covered  immense  reservoirs  containing  large  supplies 
of  water,  which  gushed  out  by  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  numerous 

sacrifices  offered  there  on  the   festivals Tho 

foreignera  viewed  the  Teni])Ie  from  a  strong  fortrnss 
on  its  north  side,  and  describe  the  appearance  which 

the  city  presented It  was  o^pnoderate  extent, 

being  about  forty  furlongs  in  circuit. The 

disposition  of  its  towere  resembled  the  arrangement 
of  a  theatre:  some  of  the  streets  ran  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill ;  others,  lower  down,  but  parallel  to 
these,  followed  the  course  of  the  valley,  and  they 
were  connected  by  cross  streets.    The  city  was  built 
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on  the  sloping;  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  streets  were 
furnished  with  rused  pavements,  along  which  some 
of  the  passengers  walked  on  high,  while  others  kept 
the  lower  path, — a  precaution  adopted  to  secure 
those  who  were  purified  from  the  pollution  which 
contact  with  anything  unclean  could  have  occa- 
sioned  The  place,  too,  was  well  adapted  for 

mercantile  pursuits,  and  abounded  in  artificers  of 
various  crafts.  Its  market  was  supplied  with  spicery, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  by  the  Arabs,  in  whose 
neighbouring  mountains  there  had  formerly  been 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  but  the  works  had  been 
abandoned  during  the  Persian  domination,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  representation  to  the  government  that 
they  must  prove  ruinously  expensive  to  the  country. 
It  was  also  richly  fumi^ed  with  all  such  articles 
as  are  imported  by  sea,  since  it  had  commodious 
harbours — as  Ascalon,  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais, 
from  none  of  which  it  was  far  distant."  (Aristeas, 
ap,  Gallandii  Bibliotk.  Vet  Pat,  tom.  iL  pp.  805, 
&c.)  The  truthfuhiess  of  this  description  is  not 
affected  by  the  authorship;  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence,  internal  and  external,  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  by  one  who  had  actually  visited  the  Jewish 
capital  during  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  (cir. 
B.C.  250). 

The  Seleucidae  of  Asia  were  not  behind  the  Pto- 
lemies in  their  favours  to  the  Jews;  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  suffered  no  material  dimi- 
nution, while  it  was  handed  about  as  a  marriage 
dowry,  or  by  the  chances  of  war,  between  the  rivals, 
until  internal  factions  subjected  it  to  the  dominion 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  tyranny  crushed  for 
a  time  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
nation  (b.  c.  1 75).  The  Temple  was  stripped  of  its 
costly  sacred  vessels,  the  palaces  burned,  the  city 
walls  demolished,  and  an  idol-altar  raised  on  the 
very  altar  of  the  Temple,  on  which  daily  sacrifices  of 
swine  were  offered.  This  tyranny  resulted  in  a 
\'igorous  national  revolution,  which  secured  to  tlie 
Jews  a  greater  amount  of  independence  than  they 
had  enjoyed  subsequently  to  the  captivity.  This 
continued,  under  the  Asmonean  princes,  until  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Romans;  from  which 
time,  though  nominally  subject  to  a  native  prince, 
it  was  virtually  a  mere  dependency,  and  little  more 
than  a  province,  of  the  Roman  empire.  Once  again 
before  this  the  city  was  recaptured  by  Antiodius 
Sidetes,  during  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (cir. 
135),  when  the  city  walls,  which  had  been  restored 
by  Judiis,  were  again  levelled  with  the  ground. 

4.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  Pompey  is 
recorded  by  Strabo,  and  was  the  first  con;siderabIe 
event  that  fixed  the  attention  of  the  classical  writers 
i>n  the  city  (n.c.  63).  He  ascribes  the  intervention 
of  Pompey  to  the  disputes  of  the  brothers  Hyrcanus 
and  Aiistobulus,  the  sons  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
who  first  assumed  regal  power.  He  states  that  the 
conqueror  levelled  the  fortifications  when  he  had 
taken  the  city,  which  he  did  by  filling  up  an  enor- 
mous fosse  which  defended  the  Temple  on  the  north 
side.  The  particulars  of  the  siege  are  more  fully 
given  by  Josephus,  who  states  that  Pompey  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  abstained  from  the  sacred 
treasures  of  th#Temple,  which  were  plundered  by 
Crassus  on  his  way  to  Parthia  (d.  c.  54).  The 
struggle  for  power  between  Antigonus,  the  son  of 
Aristobulus,  and  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  led  to 
the  sacking  of  the  city  by  the  Partliians,  whose  aid 
had  been  sought  by  the  foi-mcr  (a.  c.  40).  Herod, 
having  been  a])pointcd  king  by  the  senate,  only 
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secured  possession  of  his  capital  after  a  long  siei^ 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Soeius,  Antony's  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  Roman  legionaries.  Mention  hat 
been  already  made  of  the  palace  in  the  Upper  City 
and  the  fortress  Antonia,  erected,  or  enlai^ed  and 
beautified,  by  Herud.  He  also  undertook  to  reston 
the  Temple  to  a  state  of  magnificence  that  ahoald 
rival  the  gloiy  of  Solomon's ;  and  a  particular  de- 
scription is  given  of  this  work  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian {^AfU,  XV.  11.)  The  erection  of  a  theatre  and 
circus,  and  the  institution  of  quinquennial  games  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  went  fax  to  confonn  his  city 
to  a  pagan  capital.  On  the  death  of  Herod  and  the 
banishment  of  his  son  ArcheUus,  Judaea  was  reduced 
to  a  lioman  province,  within  the  praefecture  of  Syria, 
and  subject  to  a  subordinate  governor,  to  whom  ww 
intrusted  the  power  of  life  and  death.  His  ordinary 
residence  at  Jerusalem  was  the  fortress  Antonia; 
but  Caesarca  now  shared  with  Jerusalem  the  dig- 
nity of  a  metropolis.  Coponius  was  the  first  procu- 
rator (a.  d.  7),  under  the  praefect  Cyrenius.  The 
only  permanent  monument  left  by  the  procnraton 
is  the  aqueduct  of  Pontius  Pilate  (a.  d.  26 — 36), 
constructed  with  the  sacred  Corban,  which  he  seized 
for  that  purpose.  This  aqueduct  still  exists,  and 
conveys  the  water  from  the  Pools  of  S(domon  to  the 
Mosk  at  Jerusalem  (^Iloly  City,  vol.  ii.  pp.  498 — 501 ). 
The  particulars  of  the  siege  by  Titus,  so  fully  de- 
tailed by  Josephus,  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to. 
It  occupied  nearly  100,000  men  little  short  of 
five  months,  having  been  commenced  on  the  14th 
of  Xanthicus  (April),  and  terminated  with  the  cap- 
ture and  conflagration  of  the  Upper  City  on  the 
8th  of  Gorpeius  (September).  This  is  to  be  ae- 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  did  each  of 
the  three  walls,  but  also  the  Fortress  and  Temple, 
require  to  be  taken  in  detail,  so  that  the  operatkm 
involved  five  distinct  sieges.  The  general's  camp 
was  established  close  to  the  Psephine  Tower,  with 
one  legion,  the  twelfth;  the  tenth  was  encamped 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet :  the  fifth  oppo- 
site to  the  Hippie  Tower,  two  stadia  distant  fitnn 
it.  The  first  assault  was  made  apparently  between 
the  towers  Hippicus  and  Psephinus,  and  the 
outer  wall  was  carried  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
the  si^e.  Thb  new  wall  of  Agrippa  was  im- 
mediately demolished,  and  Titus  encamped  within 
the  New  City,  on  the  traditional  camping-ground  of 
the  Assyrians.  Five  days  later,  the  seccKid  wall 
was  carried  at  its  northern  quarter,  but  the  Romans 
were  repulsed,  and  only  recaptured  it  after  a  stout 
resistance  of  three  days.  Four  banks  were  then 
raised, — two  against  Antonia,  and  two  against  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Upper  City.  After  seventeen 
days  of  incessant  toil  the  Romans  discovered  that 
their  banks  had  been  undermined,  and  their  engines 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
surround  the  city  with  a  wall,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  blockade.  The  line  of  circumvallatioii, 
39  furlongs  in  circuit,  with  thirteen  redoubts  equal 
to  an  additional  10  furlongs,  was  completed  in  three 
days.  Four  fresh  banks  were  raised  in  twenty-one 
days,  and  the  Antonia  was  carried  two  months  after 
the  occupation  of  the  Lower  City.  Another  month 
elapsed  before  they  could  succeed  in  gaining  the 
Inner  Sanctuary,  when  the  Temple  was  accidentally 
fired  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  Upper  City  still 
held  out  Two  banks  were  next  raised  against  its 
eastern  wall  over  against  the  Temple.  This  occu- 
pied ei<;hteon  days;  and  the  Upper  City  was  at 
length  carried,  a  month  after  the  Inner  Sanctuary. 
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This  mBDoraUe  siege  has  been  tboufrbt  wortbj  of 
^{ledil  "Mwfint  bj  TadtuSf  and  bis  lively  abridg- 
TDfflt,  IS  it  would  appear,  of  Jobephuss  detailed 
otfTstiTe,  must  have  served  to  raise  his  coantry- 
Ds's  ideas,  bolh  cf  the  military  prowess  and  of  the 
pmvrs  of  CDdaranoe  of  the  Jews. 

The  city  was  wholly  demolished  except  the  three 
towBis  ffippcos,  Phasados,  and  Mariamne,  and  so 
Dsch  of  ibi  western  wall  as  would  servo  to  protect 
tbt  legioo  left  there  to  garrison  the  pkce,  and  pre- 
Toft  soy  fresh  insnrrectioaary  movements  among 
the  Jews,  who  soon  retomed  and  occupied  the  ruins. 
Tbe  palace  of  Herod  on  Mount  Sion  was  probably 
eonmted  into  a  barrack  {or  their  aocommodationf  as 
it  bid  been  befoce  nsed  for  the  same  purpose.  {BelL 
JtiriLl.l  l,iL15.§5,  17.§§8,9.) 

Silly  years  after  its  destruction,  Jerusalem  was 
Tinted  by  tbe  emperor  Hadrian,  who  then  conceived 
tbe  idea  <tf  rebuilding  the  dty,  and  left  his  friend 
aod  kinsman  Aqnila  there  to  superintend  the  work, 
A.D.  ISO.    (Epiphanius,  de  Pond,  et  Metu.  §§  14, 
15.)    He  had  intended  to  colonise  it  with  Koman 
fetenns,  but  his  project  was  defeated  or  suspended 
fcj  the  outbreak  of  tiie  revolt  headed  by  Bano- 
dwbss,  hiy  son  Bufns,  and  his  grandson  Romulus. 
Tbe  insnigenta  first  occupied  the  capital,  and  at- 
tentpted  to  reboikl  the  Temple  :  they  were  speedily 
&lodged,and  then  held  out  in  Bethar  for  nearly 
three  yeark    [Bkthab.]     On  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  the  building  of  the  city  was  proceeded 
nitb,  end  luxurious  palaces,  a  theatre,  and  temples, 
vitb  other  public  buildings,  fitted  it  for  a  Roman 
popoktian.     The  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  mcn- 
tiau  T8  8vo  5i|fi^ia  ical  rh  biarpnv  koX  rh  rpiKd- 
lupm  val  rh  Trrffdinffi4>ov  Ktd  rh  8w8cic(iiruAoy  t^ 
v^  W9fM(6fi«w<H^    ivaMa9uo\    koI   t)iv  Kd^pcw. 
A  temi^e  of  Jupito^  Capitolinus,  from  whom  the 
dty  derived  its  new  name,  occupied  the  site  of  tbe 
Temple,  and  a  tetrastyle  fane  of  Venus  was  raised 
over  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     The  ruined 
Temple  and  city  furnished  materials  for  these  bnild- 
icp.    The  dty  was  divided  into  seven  quarters 
(a|ifo8ai),cach  of  which  hsd  its  own  warden  {ofjufxy. 
iincviy.    Part  of  Mount  Sion  was  excluded  from 
the  dtj,  as  at  present,  and  was  **  ploughed  as  a 
fiekL*    (Mieahf  iii.  12;  St  Jerome,  ConitnenL  in 
&».;  Itmeixtrimm  HierotoL  p.  592,  ed.  Wcsseling.) 
The  hiftoiy  of  AeUa  Capitol'ma  has  been  made  the 
wbject  of  distinct  treatises  by  C.  E.  Dcyling,  "Aeliae 
Capitolinae  Origines  et  Historia"  (a])pendcd  to  his 
f«theri  Ohter^^Uwnet  Sacraej  vol.  v.  p.  433,  &c.), 
ud  by  Dr.  Miinter,  late  Bishop  of  Copenhagen 
(tnuftbted  by  W.  Wadden  Turner,  and  published 
is  Dr.  Bobmson's  Bibliotkeca  Sacroj  p.  393,  &c.), 
vho  have  collected  all  the  scattered  notices  of  it  as 
t  pigin  city.     Its  coins  also  belong  to  this  period, 
nd  extend  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  Severus. 
One  of  the  former  emperor  (imp.  caes.  tkaian. 
Baduaxtb.  avo.,  which  exhibits  Jupiter  in  a 
tetwtyle  temple,  with  the  legend  col.  ael.  cap.) 
ooQfims  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  (Ixix.  1 2),  that 
i  temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected  on  the  site  of  God's 
tefflp*e  (Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet,  pars  i.  tom.  iii. 
^443);  while  one  of  Antoninus  (aktoninvs.  avo. 
nva  p.  p.  TK.  p.  COS.  iii.,  representing  Venus  in  a 
sii&ilar  temple,  with  the  legend  c.  a.  c.  or  col.  aeu 
CAP.)  no  leas  distinctly  confinns  the  Christian  tra- 
dition that  a  ahrine  of  Venus  was  erected  over  the 
Sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  (Vullant,  Numisniata  A  erta 
JmperaL  m  CoL  pt.  i.  p.  239;  Eckhel,  /.  c.  p.  442.) 
Under  the  enipenir  Ccnstantine,  Jerusalem,  which 
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liad  already  become  a  favotirite  place  of  pUgrimage 
to  the  Christians,  was  furnished  with  new  attractions 
by  that  emperor  and  his  mother,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Martyry  of  the  Resurrection  inaugurated  a  new 
aera  of  the  Holy  City,  which  now  recovered  its  an- 
cient name,  after  it  had  apparently  fallen  into  com- 
plete oblivion   among  the  government  officers  in 
Palaestine  itself.   (Euseb.  de  Mart.  Palaest  cap.  ii.) 
The  erection  of  his  church  was  commenced  the  year 
after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  occupied  ten  years. 
It  was  dedicated  on  the  tricennalia  of  the  emperor, 
A.  D.  336.     (Euseb.  Vila  Constantini,  iii.  30 — 40, 
iv.  40 — 47.)     Under  the  emperor  Julian,  the  city 
again  became  an  object  of  interest  to  the  pagans, 
and  the  account  of  the  defeat  of  Julian's  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  is  preserved  by  Ammianus  Mar. 
cellinus,  an  unexceptional  witness  (xxiii  1 :  all  the 
historical  notices  are  collected  by  Bishop  Warburton, 
in  liis  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Julian.)     In 
451,  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  erected  into  a  patri- 
archate; and  its  subsequent  history  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  conflicting  opinions  of  its  incuml>ents 
on  the  subject  of  the  heresies  which  troubled  the 
church  at  that  period.     In  the  following  century 
(cir.  532)  the  emperor  Justinian  emulated  the  zeal 
of  his  predecessor  Constantino  by  the  erection  of 
churches   and  hospitals  at  Jerusalem,  a  complete 
account  of  which  has  been  left  by  Procopius.    (^De 
Aedificiis  Justin  oni,  v.  6.)     In  a.  d.  6t4^  the  city 
with  all  its  sacred   places  was  d&iolated  by  the 
Persians  under  Chosroes  II.,  when,  according  to  the 
contemporary  records,  90,000  Christians,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  fell  victims  to  the  relentless 
fury  of  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of  26,000, 
had  followed  the  Persians  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem 
to  gratify  their  hereditary  malice  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians.     The  churches  were  immediately 
restored  by  Modestus ;  and  the  city  was  visited  by 
Heraclius  (a.  d.  629)  after  his  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians.    Five  years  later  (a.  d.  634)  it  was  invested 
by  the  Saracens,  and,  after  a  defence  of  four  montlis, 
capitulated  to  the  khalif  Omar  in  person;   since 
which  time  it  has  followed  the  vidssitudes  of  the 
various  dynasties  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Western  Asia. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the 
modem  city  and  its  environs. 

V.  The  AIooern  City. 

El-Kods,  the  modem  representative  of  its  most 
ancient  name  Kadesbah,  or  Cadytis,  "  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  tuid  strong  cut-stone  wall,  built  on  the 
solid  rock,  loop-holed  throughout,  varying  from 
25  to  60  feet  in  height,  haWng  no  ditch."  It  was 
built  by  the  sultan  Sulinian  (a.  d.  1542),  as  is  de- 
clared by  many  inscriptions  on  tlie  wall  and  gates. 
It  is  in  circuit  about  2][  miles,  and  lias  four  gates 
fi&cing  tbe  four  cardinal  points.  I .  The  Jatla  Gate, 
on  the  west,  called  by  the  natives  Bab-el-Hallil,  i.  e. 
the  Hebron  Gate.  2.  The  Damascus  Gate,  on  tlie 
north,  Bab-el-'Amud,  the  Gate  of  the  Column. 
3.  The  St.  Stephen  s  Gate,  on  the  east,  Bab-Sitti- 
Miryam,  St.  Mary's  Gate.  4.  The  Sion  Gate,  on 
the  south,  Bab-cn-Nebi  Dudd,  the  Gate  of  the  l*ro- 
phet  David.  A  flfth  gate,  on  the  south,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  is  sometimes  opened  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  water  from  a  neigh- 
bouring well.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Jaffa  Gate 
to  tlie  Mosk,  along  the  course  of  the  old  wall,  and 
another,  cutting  this  at  right  angles,  drawn  frum 
the  Sion  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  could  divide  tbe 
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citj  into  the  four  quarters  by  which  it  is  usually 
dihtinguiithed. 

These  four  quarters  are:  —  (1)  The  Armenian 
Quarter  at  the  SW.;  (2)  the  Jew's  Quarter  at  the 
SE., — both  these  being  on  Mount  Sion  ;  (3)  the 
Christian  Quarter  at  the  NW.;  (4)  the  Mahometan 
Quarter,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  city  on 
the  west  and  north  of  the  great  Haram-es-Sherif, 
the  noble  Sanctuary,  which  represents  the  ancient 
Temple  area.  The  Mosk,  which  occufues  the 
grandest  and  once  most  venerated  spot  in  the  world, 
is,  in  its  architectural  design  and  proportions,  as  it 
was  formerly  in  its  details,  worthy  of  its  site.  It 
was  built  for  Abd-el  Melik  Ibn-Marwan,  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah,  the  tenth  khalif.  It  was  com- 
menced in  A.  D.  688,  and  completed  in  three  years, 
and  when  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone  within 
a  space  of  nearly  1200  years  are  considered,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the 
fabric  should  have  been  preserved  so  entire  than 
that  the  adornment  should  exhibit  in  parts  marks 
of  ruinous  decay. 

The  Church  of  Justinian, — now  the  Mosk  El- 
Aksa, — to  the  south  of  the  same  area,  is  also 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  modem  city;  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  its  appen- 
dages, occupies  a  considerable  space  to  the  west. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  space  is  occupied 
with  the  Colleges  or  Hospitals  of  the  Moslems,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mosks,  and  with  the  Monasteries 
of  the  several  Christian  communities,  of  which  the 
Patriarchal  Convent  of  St  Constantino,  belonging  to 
tlie  Greeks,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  of  the  Armenians,  dedicated  to  St  James, 
on  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Sion,  are  the  most 
considerable. 

The  population  of  the  modem  city  has  been 
variously  estimated,  some  accounts  stating  it  as 
low  as  10,000,  others  as  high  as  30,000.  It  may 
he  safely  assumed  as  about  12,000,  of  which  num- 
ber nearly  half  are  Moslems,  the  other  half  being 
oompue^  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  about  equal 
proportions.  It  is  governed  by  a  Turkish  paslia, 
and  is  held  by  a  small  garrison.  Most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  there  represented  by  a  consul. 

VI.  Enyibons. 

A  few  sites  of  historical  interest  remain  to  be 
noticed  in  the  environs  of  Jerosalem:  as  the  valleys 
which  environ  the  city  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  the 
mountains  may  here  demand  a  few  words. 

The  ScopuSj  which  derived  its  name,  as  Josephus 
informs  us,  from  the  extensive  view  which  it  com- 
manded oi  the  surrounding  country,  is  the  high 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  7  stadia  from  the  city  {B.  J.  ii.  19. 
§  4,  v.  2.  §  3),  where  botli  Cestius  and  Titus  first 
encamped  on  their  approach  to  the  city  (U.  cc.): 
this  range  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  named 
Shdphdtf — the  Semitic  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
<rKow6s.  Qn  the  east  of  the  city  is  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  its 
eastern  wall,  comipicnous  with  its  three  summits,  of 
which  tlie  centre  is  the  highest,  and  is  crowned  with 
a  pile  of  buildings  occupying  the  spot  where  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  built  a  Basilica  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  (Ku- 
sebius.  Vita  ConstatUini,  iii.  12,  Laudes^  §  9.) 
A  little  below  the  southern  summit  is  a  remarkable 
galieiy  of  sepulchral  chambers  arranged  in  a  scmi- 
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circle  concentric  with  a  circular  funnel-shaped  Infl 
24  feet  in  diameter,  with  which  it  is  cenoected  \ff 
three  passages.  They  are  popularly  called  **  thi 
Tombs  of  the  Prophets,**  but  no  satisfactory  accooat 
has  been  given  of  these  extensive  excavatkoL 
(Plans  are  given  by  Schultz,  Krafft,  and  Tobler,  is 
the  works  referred  to  below.)  Dr.  Schults  was  ia- 
clined  to  identify  this  with  the  rock  ttpurrkpwr^ 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  tiie  Wall 
of  CircumvaiUtion  (^B.  J.  v.  12),  which  he  suppom 
to  be  a  translation  oif  the  Latin  Columbarium.  (Sm 
Diet.  Ant  art  jPtmttf,  p.  561,  b.) 

In  the  bed  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  iiB- 
mediately  beneath  the  centre  summit  of  Moint 
Olivet,  where  the  diy  bed  of  the  brook  Kedrw  ii 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  is  the  Garden  of  Gethtemam^ 
with  its  eight  venerable  olive-trees  protected  by  t 
stone  wall ;  and  close  by  is  a  subterranean  chonel^ 
in  which  is  shown  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Vinni^ 
who,  however,  according  to  an  ancient  traditiiia, 
countenanced  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  431), 
died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  (Labbc,  Conofii^ 
tom.  iii.  col.  573.) 

A  little  to  the  south  of  tills,  still  in  tho  bed  of 
the  valley,  are  two  remarkable  monolithic  sepol- 
chral  monuments,  ascribed  to  Absalom  and  Zecharab, 
exhibiting  in  their  sculptured  ornaments  a  mixtnn 
of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architectore, 
which  may  possibly  indicate  a  change  in  the  (Nriginil 
design  in  conformity  with  later  taste.  Connected 
with  these  are  two  series  of  sepulchral  chamber^ 
one  immediately  behind  the  Pillar  of  Absalom,  calM 
by  the  name  of  Jehoshaphat;  the  other  between  the 
monoliths,  named  the  Cave  ofSL  Jametj  which  hst 
is  a  pure  specimen  of  the  Doric  order.  (See  A 
General  View  in  Holy  City^  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  and 
detailed  plans,  &c.  in  pp.  157,  158,  with  Professor 
Willis's  description.) 

To  the  south  of  Mount  Olivet  is  another  rocky 
eminence,  to  which  tradiU(m  has  assigned  the  nami 
of  the  Mount  of  Offence,  as  "  the  hill  before  Jeru- 
salem" where  king  Solomon  erected  altars  for  id(da- 
trous  worship  (1  Kings,  xi.  7).  In  the  rocky  base 
of  this  mount,  overhanging  the  Kedron,  is  the  rock- 
hewn  village  of  Siloam,  chiefly  composed  of  sepul- 
chral excavations,  much  resembling  a  Columbariunii 
and  most  probably  tho  rock  Peristerium  of  Jose[d)US. 
Immediately  below  this  viUage,  on  the  opposite  udt 
of  the  valley,  is  the  intermitting  Fountain  of  Urn 
Virgin,  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  bed 
of  the  ^-alley,  with  a  descent  of  many  steps 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Its  supply  of  water  is  veiy 
scanty,  and  what  is  not  drawn  off  here  runs  through 
the  rocky  ridge  of  Ophel,  by  an  irregular  passage^ 
to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon.  This  pool,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Nev 
Testament  {St.  John,  ix.  7,  &c.),  is  now  filled  with 
earth  and  cultivated  as  a  garden,  a  small  tank  widi 
columns  built  into  its  side  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
pool,  and  represents  the  "quadriporticum**  of  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.  d.  333),  who  also  mcntkitt 
**  Alia  piscina  grandis  foras."  This  was  probably 
identical  witli  Hezekiah's  Pool  "  between  the  two 
walls"  {Is.  xxii.  11),  as  it  certainly  is  with  the 
**  Pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king's  garden**  in  Nehemiah 
(iii.  15,  ii.  14;  comp.  2  Kings,  xxv.  4.  The  argu- 
ments are  fully  stated  in  the  Holy  City,  vol.  iL 
pp.  474—480.  M.  de  Saulcy  accepts  the  identifi- 
cation.) The  king's  gardens  are  still  represented 
in  a  verdant  spot,  where  the  concurrence  of  the 
three  vallevii,  llinnom,  Jehoshaphat,  and  Tyropoeon 


JCBUSALEII. 
(m  m  null  plain,  wbich   U  cullivalcJ  hj  tl 
lilbgiR  of  Siloun. 
b  dM  month  of  the  noulhem  villpy  ithich  furr 

IM  So.  u  »  d«rp  well,  nrioosl;  called  Ihe  IF'r 
■^  AnldHiaA,  of  Job,  DT  Joah;  supplied  to  I 
■tauinl  with  Enrecel,  -'the  well  uf  llio  lym 
UDtnwl  in  the  hnilen  uf  Judah  unil  Brnjaiiii 

lliij>,L9). 

On  tbe  opposito  iiiloof  the  vallr;,  over  n~ainst  II 
lUu  of  Offence,  i«  uiotber  hi^li  nrky  hill,  f^ir 
Ikau  »<«,  dllfd  Iha  /M  n/  A'fi'J  Cuuw 
hni  1  InditioD  that  the  bouse  of  Aniiu  tlie  hij:] 
]n^t,fUtier-ili-hwIoCiuaphlis(S(.^uAn,iviii.  1: 
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»  of  JwphU! 


iileu-e  with  Ihi 
a  Ilia  KT-snt  Dflhe  wxil  of 
tt  nvaincnt  of  ADUiDa  in  this  pan  (r.  13.  §  !i) ; 
wtich  nwnnnimt  baa  iately  been  idenlifieil  with  an 
ucvdL  rDck-gmro  of  a  higher  rlus. — the  Aceldama 
ffnrlruuticBl  tradition, — a  little  bclun  tbs  mini 
■  iht.  hill ;  which  ia  Bgiiin  at  Icited  to  be  "  the  I'oller's 
Tirk'  \t]  R  Miaium  o(  white  clujr,  which  ii  slill 
wArf.    (Sehulti,  Jetmakm,  p.  39.) 

Ihii  pBTe  La  una  of  a  nriea  of  w-pnlclires  ex- 
fiTitei  in  the  lower  fart  of  thin  hill ;  amonj;  which 
flt  lerrnl  healing  Gnxk  LnscriptionSf  of  which  nil 
Alt  ii  cleaH7  inlelliKikle  sns  th»  words  THC. 
ATUC  CIMN.,  IndlcatiD)-  tliat  they  beloneeil  to 
UBbilinla  or  cwnmunities  in  Jeruiakm.  (See  Ilic 
hvnipliiiiH  in  KTafTt.  and  the  comTnenti  on  his 
MlihBmeiila  in  llie  BJj  City,  Mmutir,  pp.  £iG 

Ui^MT  Dp  tbe  Villej  of  Hinnnm  ii  a  UrRe  and 
n7  uident  pool,  now  called  the  Sullau's  {Birttt-et- 
Mte),franilherict  thai  it  WI3 repaired,  and  ndiimcd 
•Ttli  I  handsome  fuunlain,  b;  Sultan  Suliman  Ibn. 
Stiim,  1520— 1SG6,  the  builder  of  tbe  present  citj- 
•ilL  II  ii,  hewerer,  not  only  mentiKiiod  in  the  modi- 
m>liiRiota<iftherity,bat  is  connected  !>j  Nelieniiuh 
•hk  ■nnthn'  antiriiiit;  in  the  licinity.  cnlkd  En-a^i 
Aiai  On  Uoont  Siun,  immediately  ubore,  and  to 
llf  ait  rf  the  pool,  b  a  Urge  and  ineRuIjir  maaa  of 
fceiffiiis. inppOhBi  brChri,tian«,Jtwa.aiidMi«lpins, 
^WIMB  the  Timb  o/DatH,  anil  of  hia  ■ucmHon 
Uk  tinjti  of  Jndah.  It  hat  been  aaid  that  M.  <It< 
EeikT  hai  attempted  an  elahorata  proof  of  the  iden- 
>il<<:f  tbe  Tomha  of  the  Kings,  at  the  bead  nf  the 
Tiiliy  of  JchnhaphaC,  with  (he  Tamb  of  Darid. 
Hdtbiory  in  inadmtssable  \  for  it  ifl  clear,  from  tho 
uim  uf  Nehrmiah,  that  the  Sepulchreri  of  Darid 
mt  tM  far  dialant  finm  Ihe  Pool  of  "Siioah,"  close 
to'-Lhe[DDl  thatwas  made,' and,  conseqwiitly,  on  that 
lertofHomiE  Koa  where  theyarenownhown.  (.Vs- 
l™.  a.  16—19.)  The  memory  of  Diiiid'a  tomb 
•vKill  proRTed  nnlil  tbodotraclioiDf  Jorusnlem 
(J»plii>»,  At.  xiii.  8.  §  4,  iri.  7.  S  I  i  Acb,  ii.  i9), 
•id  ii  iMInd  occuionaliy  in  the  oiiildU  ages.  (See 
^»^(^,  Tol.  ii.ppk505 — S13.)  In  tho  »mo  pile 
rfbaiUingi,  aowoecniBed  by  tbe  Moslems,  istliintn 
ttjf  CoHocDlum  where  oar  Lord  is  said  to  hare  in- 
Kiiilcd  tbe  Laat  Snpper.  Epiphanlua  ntentiimi  Diat 
Si  (horrh  waa  itanding  when  Hailrian  tiaited  Jem. 
■Im  {Pmd.  tl  .Wau.  cap.  ii».),  and  there  St.  Cyril 
Mitral  Hme  of  kia  catecbelkal  lectnrefl  ( Cuiich. 
nit).    It  was  in  this  part  of  the  Upper  City  llial 


d  tbehi 


o  torn 


Ofbfcrtheaoldjmof  theeaniaon.    (V 
Aloie  tb*  Pool  of  the  Saltan,  lit  Aqe 

JWiH  ndMc  ilrrady  mcntiiiDed,  cnuEH  tho  Vi 
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of  Hinnom  on  nine  low  archea;  and,  beine  carried 
along  the  aide  of  Mount  Sion,  croaws  the  Tyropoeai 
by  the  cau.4nay  into  the  llarain.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed fmui  Ktham.  or  the  Poola  of  Solomon,  abi>ut 
l«omilcsttouthof  BclhlchctD.   ( Joaephua,  fi.  j;  ii.  9. 

S*) 

The  mention  of  this  aqueduct  reralla  a  notice  of 
Strsbi),  which  has  hreii  porpetuully  iliustratrd  in  the 
history  of  the  city  ;TiiT  that  it  was /triifiirteMpw 

imii  Si  wowiAbi  Si'^^r otri  fiv  ifuifiar, 

T))r  Jl  iEw(Af>  X'^P"'  fx"  ^vtpor  Kol  irvSpay. 
(xvi.  p.  723.)  Wlienre  thia  abundant  supply  was 
deri<«l  it  ia  ntremely  dillicult  to  imagine,  a,  of 
coorw,  the  aqueduct  jtuC  mentioned  wou.'d  be  iio- 
medialrly  rut  off  in  case  ofaiegej  and,  wilhout 
this,  tbe  inhabilnnia  of  llie  modem  city  are  ahnoaC 
entirely  dependent  on  rain-water.  But  the  aeraunia 
of  the  vaiious  >ieKes,aDd  tho  other  historical  noticea, 
■a  well  as  existing  retnaina,  all  testify  to  tbe  bet 
that  there  was  a  cojnoiia  sonrco  of  liriug  water  in- 
troduced  into  the  city  from  without,  by  eiienaiva 
subterranean  aque<lucts.  The  subject  requires,  and 
would  repay,  a  nwre  accurate  and  careful  inYestiga- 
tion.     (See  Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  453— SOS.) 

Deudct  tho  other  aulhoritiea  cited  or  referred  to 
in  tho  course  of  this  article,  the  principal  modern 
iS  lor  llio  togiography  of  Jerusalem  are  the  fol- 
!;  — Dr.Eobinson'e  lliblical  Bamrtha,  Tola, 
ii ;  Williams's  l/olj,  Cils ;  Dr.  Wilson's  Lanli  vf 
aje;  Dr.E.fl.Schulti,yeruw;em;  W.  Kraffr, 
DifTupBipvphitJtraialemi;  Carl  Hitter,  Ci  i'rrf- 
tande  ron  Alien,  ifc.,  Paidilina,  Iterlin,  1852,  pp. 
-508:  Dr.  Titiia  Tobler,  Golgotha,  IflS);  Die 
SiluahguclktmddieOeiberii,\8i2^£>eaibatleraui 
nlrm,  1353,-  F.  de  Sanlcy,  Kojh^  aWour  de  la 
Morle,  lorn.  2.  [G.  W.] 


lESPUS.  [Jao 
JEZREF.L  [YxT. 
IGILGILI  QlyAyiKi,  Itol.:  Jijeli),  a  sea-port  of 
lauretanla  Caesnrienaia,  on  the  Sinus  Numidicus, 
made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augiudis.  It  stands  on 
lieadhuid,  on  tho  E.  aide  of  which  a  natural  road- 
stead is  formed  by  a  teef  of  rocks  running  [aralld 
to  the  shore;  and  it  was  probably  in  ancient  times 
he  emporinm  of  tho  surronnding  country.  (Jlin. 
Int.  p,  IS  :  Plin.  v.  2.  s.  I  ;  I'lol.  iv.  3.  §  1 1 ; 
tmmiaii.  tiArc.  iiii.  5;  Tab.  Ptat.;  Slinw.  T<v 
tin.  p.  43;  llarIb,iraR(brun^n.<fr..  p.6G.)  [I'.S.] 
IGILIUM  (,Oigtiv\  m  island  otT  tho  coast  of 
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Ktraria,  directlf  opposite  to  the  Mons  Argentarios 
and  the  port  of  Coca.  It  is,  next  to  Ilva,  the  most 
considerable  of  the  hilands  near  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
being  6  miles  long  by  abont  3  in  breadth,  and  con- 
siiits  of  a  group  of  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Hence  Kutilius  spooks  of  its  '^  silvosa  cacu- 
mina."  (/rm.  L  325.)  From  that  author  we  learn 
that,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaiic  (a.  d.  410),  a 
number  of  fugitiyes  from  the  city  took  refuge  in 
Igilium,  the  insuUur  position  of  which  afforded  them 
complete  security.  Caesar  also  mentions  it,  during 
the  Civil  War,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Cosa,  as  furnishing  a  few  vessels  to  Domi- 
tius,  with  which  that  general  sailed  for  Massilia. 
(Caea.  B.  C,  L  34  ;  Plin.  uL  6.  s.  12  ;  MeU,  ii.  7. 
§  19.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  inhabited 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times.  [E.  U.  B.J 
IGLETES,  IGNE'TES.  [Hispahia.] 
IGULLIO'XES,  in  European  Sarmatia,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Stavaui  and  Cois- 
toboci,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Venedi  (iii.  5.  §  21). 
Now  the  Stavani  lay  south  of  the  Galindae  and 
Sudini,  populations  of  which  the  locality  is  known  to 
be  that  of  the  Galinditae  and  Sudovitae  of  the  middle 
a;;e3,  i.  e.  the  parts  about  the  Spirdrng-we  in  East 
Prussia.  This  would  phu:e  the  IgulUunes  in  the 
southern  part  of  LUhuania^  or  in  parts  of  Grodno^ 
Podolia^  and  Volhynia^  in  the  country  of  iheJazwingi 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  —  there  or  thereabouts. 
Zeuss  has  allowed  himself  to  consider  some  such  form 
as  ^iTvyylvw^s  as  the  truer  reading;  and,  so  doing, 
identifies  the  namety  as  well  as  the  localities,  oi  the 
two  populations  {'IrvyytvVf  Jacwing)^ — the  varieties 
of  form  being  very  numerous.  The  Jacvrings  were 
Lithuanians — Lithuanians  as  opposed  to  Slavonians  ; 
and  in  this  lies  their  ethnological  importance,  inas- 
much as  the  southward  extension  of  that  branch  of 
the  Sarmatian  stock  is  undetermined.  (See  Zeuss, 
8.  V.  Jazunngi.}  [R«  G.  L.] 

IGU'VIUM ('170^101':  Eth,lgwrama:  (7f<6fek)),an 
ancient  and  important  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  but  not  far  from 
their  central  ridge,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Fk- 
miuia.  Its  existence  as  an  ancient  Umbrian  city  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  its  coins,  as  well  as  by  a  re- 
markable monument  presently  to  be  noticed;  but  we 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  period 
of  its  subjection  to  Rome,  and  we  only  learn  inci- 
dentally from  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  the  privileged 
condition  of  a  "  foederata  civitas,"  and  that  tlie  terms 
of  its  treaty  were  of  a  highly  favourable  character. 
(Cic.  pro  Balb.  20,  wliere  the  reading  of  the  older 
editions,  "  Fulginatium,"  is  certainly  erroneous:  see 
Orclli  ad  he.)  The  first  mention  of  its  name  oc- 
curs in  Livy  (xlv.  43,  where  there  is  no  doubt  we 
should  read  Iguvium  for  "  Igiturvium  ")  as  the  place 
selected  by  the  Roman  senate  for  the  confinement  of 
the  lUyrion  king  Gentius  and  his  sons,  when  the 
people  of  Spoletium  refused  to  receive  them.  Its 
natural  strength  of  position,  which  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  its  selection  on  this  occasion,  led  also  to  its 
bearing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was 
occu])ied  by  the  praetor  Minucius  Thermus  with  five 
cohoits;  but  on  the  approach  of  Curio  with  three 
cohorts,  Thenims,  who  was  apprehensive  of  a  re- 
volt of  the  citizens,  abandoned  the  town  without 
resistance.  (Cacs.  -B.  C.  i.  12 ;  Cic  ad  AH.  vii.  13, 
b.)  Under  the  Rimian  dominion  Iguvium  seems  to 
have  Upsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  mu- 
nicipal town:  wc  find  it  noticed  in  an  inscription  as 


IGUVIUM. 

one  of  the  "  xv.  populi  Umbriae  "  (OrelL  Inscr.  9S), 
as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19; 
Ptol.  ilL  1.  §  53),  and  it  is  probable  that  in  Stnte 
;  also  we  should  read  *lyoiioy  for  the  corrupt  nau 
"Irovpov  of  the  MSS.  and  earlier  editions.  (Stnb. 
V.  p.  227;  Cluver./toi;  p.  626.)  But  iU  sechdeA 
position  in  the  mountains,  and  at  a  distance  of  mbi 
miles  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  was  pn- 
bably  unfavourable  to  its  prosperity,  and  it  does  wk 
seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  impcrtuei. 
Silius  ItaUcus  speaks  of  it  as  veiy  subject  to  fop 
(viii.  459).  It  early  became  the  see  of  a  bishof^ 
and  retained  its  episcopal  rank  throughout  the  nuddb 
ages,  when  it  rose  to  be  a  place  of  considerably  mot 
importance  than  it  had  enjoyed  onder  the  Baaan 
enifHre. 

The  modem  city  of  Gvbbio  contains  no  ruins  tf 
ancient  date;  but  about  8  miles  to  the  £.  of  it,  att 
place  now  called  La  Schieggia^  on  the  line  of  tin 
ancient  Flaminian  Way,  and  just  at  the  highot 
point  of  the  pass  by  which  it  crosses  the  main  ridgi 
of  the  Apennines,  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  tem]^ 
are  still  visible,  which  are  supposed  with  good  reasoQ 
to  be  thoK  of  the  temple  of  Jumter  Apennima. 
This  is  represented  in  the  Tabula  reatingeriaiia  h 
existing  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  and  ii 
noticed  also  by  Claudian  in  describing  the  pn^jes 
of  Honorius  along  the  Fhiminian  Way.  (Claadiia, 
de  VL  Cons.  Hon.  504;  Tab,  PeuL)  The  orada 
consulted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  "  in  Apennino* 
(Treb.  Poll.  Claud.  10)  may  perhaps  have  refenooB 
to  the  same  spot  Many  bronze  idols  and  other 
small  objects  of  antiquity  have  been  found  near  the 
mins  in  question ;  but  a  far  more  important  dis- 
covery, made  on  the  same  site  in  1444,  was  that  of 
the  celebrated  tables  of  bronze,  commonly  known  as 
the  TabuUe  Eugubinac,  which  are  still  preserved  ia 
the  city  of  Gvbbio.  These  tables,  which  are  sefta 
in  number,  contain  long  inscriptions,  four  of  whidi 
are  in  Etruscan  characters,  two  in  Latin,  and  on 
partially  in  Etruscan  and  partially  in  liitin  cha- 
racters; but  the  language  is  in  all  cases  apparently 
the  same,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  tba 
genuine  Etruscan  monuments  on  the  one  hand,  is 
well  as  firom  Latin  on  the  other,  though  ezhibithig 
strong  traces  of  affinity  with  the  older  Latin  forms, 
as  well  as  with  the  existing  remains  of  the  Oscaii 
dialects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  langnagO' 
which  we  hero  find  is  that  of  the  Umbrians  them- 
selves, who  are  represented  by  all  ancient  writoa  aa 
nationally  distinct  both  from  the  Etruscans  and  tha 
Sabcllian  racra.  The  ethnological  and  lingnistie 
inferences  irom  these  important  monuments  will  bi 
more  fully  considered  under  the  article  Umbria.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  investigated 
with  care;  early  antiquaries  having  formed  the  waA 
extravagant  theories  as  to  their  meaning :  Lanzi  hid 
the  merit  of  first  pointing  out  that  they  evident^ 
related  only  to  certain  sacrificial  and  other  religioa 
rites  to  be  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  by  tbs 
Iguvians  themselves  and  some  neighbouring  com- 
munities. The  interpretation  has  since  been  carried 
out,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  will  permit, 
by  Lepsius,  Grotefend,  and  still  more  recently  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff.  (Lanxi, 
Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca^  voL  iii.  pp.  657 — 768 ; 
Lepsius,  de  Tabulis  Et^uinnisj  1833 ;  JnscHpHimet 
Umbricae  et  Oscae^  Lipa.  1841;  Grotefend,  Ru^ 
menta  Linguae  Uinbricae^  Ilannov.  1835-— 1839; 
Aufreclit  u.  Kirchhoff,  Die  Untbrischen  SpradL 
Denkmakr^  4to.  Berlin,  1849.)     In  the  still  im- 
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trfect  itate  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  inscriptions  in 
anlm,  it  is  somewhat  hazardoos  to  draw  from 
!nD  paeitive  conclusions  as  to  proper  names;  bat  it 
MBS  that  we  maj  fiiirlj  infer  the  mention  of  several 
mH  towns  or  commnnities  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
lorfaood  of  Igariunu  These  were,  however,  in  all 
rababOitj  not  independent  ocnnmanities,  but  poffi, 
r  viUafBS  dependent  upon  Ignvium  itself.  Of  this 
aseriptian  w«re:  Akenmia  or  Acerronia  (probably 
nswering  to  the  Latin  Aqnilonia),  CUvemia  (in 
M,  Clavenna),  Caria  or  Coreia,  Casilom,  Jnviscmnf 
ioMss,  Pierinm  (?),  Tarsina,  and  Trebla  or  Trepla. 
rhe  last  of  these  evidentlj  corresponds  to  the  Latin 
TreUa  or  Trebala,  and  may  refer  to  the  Urn- 
town  of  tliat  name:  the  Cnreiati  of  the  inscrip- 
tioo  sie  evidently  the  same  with  the  Coriates  of 
Ptinr.  mentiooed  by  liim  amcmg  the  extinct  com- 
Buuuties  of  Umbria  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19);  while  the 
«f  Museia  and  Casilnm  are  sud  to  be  still 
by  two  villages  called  Museia  and  Catilo  in 
the  immediate  neighboarhood  of  Gutino,  ChiasemOj 
auther  oesghbooring  village,  is  perhaps  the  CUvema 
«r  the  Tables. 

The  coins  of  Ignviom,  which  are  of  bronze,  and  of 
hrgi  siae  (so  that  they  most  be  anterior  to  the  re- 
Aidioa  of  the  Italian  As),  have  the  legend  iKWUd, 
vhiih  is  pnobably  the  original  form  of  the  name,  and 
a  fooad  in  the  Tables,  though  we  here  meet  also 
vitk  the  softened  and  probably  later  form  **  Ijovina,** 
Wlkwilia.''  [E.  H.B.] 

ILA,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§  S)  ss  the  first  river  sooth  (tf  the  Bembium  Pro- 
mtitanam^  Firth  of  Dornoch,  [B.  G.  L.] 

ILABAITGATAE.  [Hispania;  Ilebgetes.] 
ILABCU-BIS.  [Carpetaxi.] 
ILABGUS,  a  river  of  Rhaetia  Secnnda,  flowing 
firoBk  wett  to  east,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Dfeaobi.  (Pedo  Albinov.  EUg,  ad  Liv.  38  &,  where 
te  eoaunott  reading  is  Itargus ;  others  read  Isargns, 
ud  r^sxd  it  as  the  same  as  the  river  Atagis 
Chnejfis)  mentiooed  by  Strabo,  iv.  p.  207,  witli 
Gnihird's  note,  voL  i.  p.  356.)  It  would,  however, 
i{ipeu  that  Uargus  and  Isargns  were  two  different 
riven,  anee  in  later  writers  we  find,  with  a  slight 
ciuDse,  a  river  Ililara  (  Vita  S,  MafftU,  1 8),  answer- 
iiS  to  the  modem  lUer^  and  another,  Ysarche  (Act. 
&  CsBHsni,  apL  Reach.  AimaL  Sabiom.  iv.  7),  the 
modeni  Eitaek,  which  flows  in  a  southern  direction, 
vdemptiss  itself  into  the  Athesis.  [L.  S.] 

ILATTIA  ClXanria,  Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  B.  *.  ».), 
I  tovB  of  Crete,  which  b  probably  the  same  as  the 
£uTC8  of  Plk^  (iv.  18).  Some  editions  read 
ChtB,  inooftectly  classed  by  him  among  the  inland 
tovDt.  (Hock,  Kreia,  voL  L  p.  432.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

ILDUM.      [EOETANI.] 

ILEL    [HicxMioHB.] 

EEOSCA.     [OscA.] 

ILERCA'ONES  O^fpKdopts,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  16, 
M;  Dercaooenses,  Liv.  xxii.  21;  Ulurgavonenses, 
Giea  ACL  60 :  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
%Bidi  names,  the  c  and  g  are  interchangeable),  a 
pMpk  of  Hispania  Tarrscooensis,  occupying  that 
pHtion  of  the  sea-coast  of  Edktania  which  lay 
^ctvfca  the  rivers  Uduba  and  Iberus.  Their 
exact  boondaries  appear  to  have  been  a  little  to  the 
^  of  cadli  of  these  rivers.  They  possessed  the  town 
«f  I^Rtosa  {Tortosa)y  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus, 
nd  it  was  their  chief  city.  [DERToaA.]  Their 
<^  towns,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were:  —  Adkba 
CASflCa:  AwtpoHaf),  Tiariulia  (TiaptovAia : 
Tori  Jolienses,  ap.  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4:  Trayguera), 


ILEBGETES. 
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BiscARGis  (BiffKopyis  ;  -  Biscargitani  civ.  Rom., 
Plin.  :  BeTYw)y  Sioarra  {Xiya^pa :  Segarra^ 
Marca,  Hitp.  ii.  8),  Carthago  Vetus  (Kapxifi^v 
-raXcud :  Carta  Vifja^  Marca,  tZtiU),  and  Theava 
(6capa).  Ukert  also  assigns  to  them,  on  the  N.  of 
the  Iberus,  Traja  Capita,  Oleastrum,  Tarraco, 
and  otlier  phices,  which  seem  clearly  to  have  belonged 
to  the  CoAETANi.  The  name  of  their  country, 
Ilercavonia,  occurs  on  the  coins  of  their  city 
Ibera  Ft*  s  t 

ILERDA  (lA/pSo,  and  rarely  E;\«p8a;  Hilerda, 
Auson.  EpisL  xxv.  59  :  Eth.  'lAepSfrflu,  Uerdenses: 
Lerida)t  the  chief  city  of  the  Ilbrgetes,  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, historically  as  well  as  geographically.  It 
stood  upon  an  eminence,  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of 
the  river  SicoRis  (Segre)y  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  EbrOf  and  some  distance  sbove  its  confluence 
with  the  CiNGA  {Cinca);  thxa  commanding  the 
country  between  those  rivers,  as  well  as  the  great 
road  from  Tarraco  to  the  NW.  of  Spain,  which  hero 
crossed  the  Sicoris.  (liia.  Ant.  pp.  391,  452.) 
Its  situation  (^propter  ipsiiu  loci  opportumitatem^ 
Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38)  induced  the  legates  of  Pompey  in 
Spain  to  make  it  the  key  of  their  defence  against 
Caesar,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  (b.  c.  49). 
Afranius  and  Petreius  threw  themselves  into  the 
place  with  five  legions;  and  their  siege  by  Caesar 
himself,  as  narrated  in  his  own  words,  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  of  military  history. 
The  resources  exhibited  by  the  great  general,  in  a 
contest  where  the  formation  of  the  district  and  the 
very  elements  of  natiure  seemed  in  league  with  his 
enemies,  have  been  compared  to  those  displayed  by 
the  great  Duke  before  Badajoz ;  but  no  epitome  can 
do  justice  to  the  campaign.  It  ended  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  who  were  conquered 
as  much  by  Ca^ar's  generosity  as  by  his  strategy. 
(Caes.  B,  C.  i.  38,  et  seq.;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  42 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  42 ;  Suet.  Caes.  34 ; 
Lucan,  PAarM/.  iv.  11,  144.)  Under  the  empire, 
Ilerda  was  a  very  flourishing  city,  and  a  muni- 
cipium.  It  had  a  fine  stone  bridge  over  the  Sicoris, 
on  the  foundations  of  which  the  existing  bridge 
is  built.  In  the  time  of  Ausonius  the  city  had 
fiedlen  into  decay;  but  it  rose  again  into  importance 
in  the  middle  ages.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Horat. 
Epist.  i.  20.  13;  coins, ap.  Florez,  Med.  ii.  pp.451, 
646,  iii.  p.  73;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  Suppl.  voL  i. 
p.  89;  Sestini,  pp.  161,  166;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p. 
51.)  [P.  S.] 


COCf  OF  ILERDA. 

ILERGE'TES  ('lA^/iTirrej,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  68;  Liv. 
xxi.  23,  61,  xxii.  22;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  'IXovpy^cf, 
Polyb.  iiL  35)  or  ILE'RGETAE  CIXfp7«Tai,  Strsib. 
iii.  p.  161 :  doubtless  the  "IKa^avy^ai  of  Hecataeus, 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis, extending  on  the  N.  of  the  Iberus  {^Ebro) 
from  the  river  Gw.iACV^  (^GaUego)  to  both  banks  r>f 
the  Sicoms  (JSegre\  and  as  far  E.  as  the  Kuiua- 
CATi-8  (JAobregaf)',  and  having  for  neighbours  the 
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Kdktaxi  bihI  Celtibkbi  on  Uie  S.,  the  Vascoses 

on  th«  W.,  on  (1»  N.  and  NE.  the  sriul]  peoples  at 
tlio  lixit  <if  the  Pjnneei,  lu  the  Jaccbtani,  Ca»- 
TKD.AHi,  AusETAHi,  Mid  Crkrrtah[.  nnd  on  the 
SK.  the  CoSETAHi.  Besirjea  Ilerda,  their  chief 
cilio  were:  —  tho  colooy  of  Cslsa  (  VtUUa,  near 
XtltiCi,  OacA  (7/ueKa),  fiunoas  in  Iha  etory  of  Ser- 
toriiu;  and  Athahaoia,  which  Liij  (ui.  61) 
niakfti  tlidr  SB jnta],  but  which  no  othor  wrilor  name*. 
On  the  great  road  from  Itil;  iDlo  the  N.  of  Spain, 
rFchoning  frem  Tarmeo,  ttood  Ilebda,  62  ih  P.; 
TotOL-S,  38  M.  P.,  in  the  contentns  of  Caesar- 
augiula,  and  with  Iha  dvitu  Bonuna  (Plin.);  Fer- 
TtsA,  IS  M.  P.(/'ertu»a,onthe  JfcoBflrfr();0»CA, 
19  M.  P.,  whence  it  was  46  M.  P.  lo  Caesaiaugnsta 
(ftlR.ylB(.p.  391). 

On  a  k»p  of  the  eame  mad,  itarting  from 
Cacsamugnsto,  were;  —  Galucum,  15  M.  P.,  on 
the  river  Gallicas  (Zinra,  on  the  CaUigo); 
Buhtliab,  IB  M.  P.  CBoivrl™,  PloL:  Tori- 
may,  OacA,  la  M.P.;  Cavb,  39  M.P.;  Mbnot- 
cui.EiA.  19  M.  p.  (probshlj  ^Lnnrn);  Ilekda, 
22  M.  P.(/li'ii.  JnA  pp.451,t»3).  On  the  road 
from  CaeeanagDita,  up  the  Tallej  of  the  Gaiticns, 
to  Denearnura  {OrAei)  in  Gallia,  were,  ForDM 
GALi^HUJt,  30  M.  P.  (GtiiTfo),  and  Enei-LisDii, 
S2  M.  P.  (,BeUo),  whence  it  waa  24  31.  P.  lo  the  snm- 
mit  of  the  pu  over  the  Pyrenees  (/(in. .4nt.p.4S2> 
Dnidu  these  places,  Ptolemy  tneDtions  Bekdubia 
BtfTfOtialx  :  Balaguer),  on  the  Sicoiis  ;  Bbrocduu 
(fiipyaor):  EnoA  CEpya);  SuccosA  (Zouiricusa); 
Gaixica  FuviA  (ri£»Aiica  *Muula:  FrvgaT); 
and  OuaiA  ('flfwlB,  proh.  Orgagna),  a  name  alio 
found  on  coins  (Seslini,  Med.  lip.  p.  99),  while 
the  name  coins  bear  the  name  of  Aesomes,  and  in- 
scriplinns  found  near  the  Siceris  hare  Aesoneitsis 
and  JeasonemsiB  (Maratnri,  Nor.  Uta.  p.  1021, 
Nib.  2,  3  \  Spoil,  Mite.  Ervd.  Aat.  p.  188),  with 
which  the  GESSOHiKMSGa  of  Pliny   msy  pctha[« 

coins  (Sestini,  p.  107),  and  Octookba  (prob.  Za 
(TroBjo,  at  the  cenfluenco  ef  the  %re  and  the 
Ebro)  by  Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  61 ;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  I. 
pp.  450—453).  [P.  S,] 

ILE'SIUM.     [EiLESiUM.] 

I'LICI  or  ILXICI  (/n'n.  Ant  p.  401 ;  'Uiiili 
ft  'IXAixfi,  ItoL  ii.  S.  §  62  :  Elda\  an  inland  cily 
of  the  Cuntestnni,  bat  near  the  cmtt,  on  which  it 
had  a  p;>it  ^'UXwirai^i  Xiidiv,  Plol.  t  c.  S  14), 
lying  just  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
Pr.  Satami  and  Dinniom,  which  wae  called  Illici- 
tanos  Sinue.  The  cily  itself  tlood  at  the  distance 
of  S3  U.  P.  from  Carthago  Nova,  on  the  great  road 
to  Tarraco  (.Hi*.  Ant.  p.  401),  and  was  a  Colonia 
immmU.  with  the  jw  lUiUcum  (Plin.  iiL  3.  ■.  4 ; 
Panliia,  Dig.  viii.  rfa  C<™.).  Its  coina  eie  eilant 
of  tlie  perio.1  of  the  empire  (Ploroi,  Utd.  de  Eip. 
vol.  ii.  p.  458;  Sestini,  p.  166;  UionneC,  vol.  i. 
p.  45,  Sappl.  vol.  i.  p.  90  ;  Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  51). 
riiny  n^lds  to  hie  mention  of  the  place:  in  eon 
contrilnimliir  lauilanL  (Ukert,  vol.  it.  pt.  1.  pp. 
402,  403.)  [P.  S.] 

IMENSES  CUKti,  Pane.),  a  people  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  CHU-idenible  of  the  nwnntain  tribes  in  that 
inland.  Mela  calls  them  "antiquisaimi  in  ea  popo- 
lomin,"  and  Pliny  also  mentions  them  amnn^  the 
"  ei'lFticmmi  pepnkirum''  of  Sardinin.  (Mel.  ii.  7. 
%  19:  Plin.  iii,  7.  ■.  13.)  Pansaniae,  who  lenns 
them  'IXiia,  distinctly  awribes  lo  Ihem  a  Trnjm 
origin,  ami  derives  Ihem  from  a  portion  of  llic  com- 
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panioni  of  Aenea«,  who  aettled  in  the  islud 
remained  there  in  qniet  antil  they  were  ocon' 
hy  the  Africans,  who  sntBequently  oecnpid  tit 
coasts  of  Sardinia,  to  take  refuge  in  the  more  rngp^ 
and  inaccessible  monnlain  districli  of  the  iitttni*. 
(Paus.  X.  17.  g  7.)     This  tale  has  eridenily  ni. 
filiated  in  Iboresemblancaof  the  name  of  lliensH^ii    j 
the  form  which  the  Romana  gave  it,  lo  that  d  Urn  j 
Trnjnnai  and  the  latter  part  of  the  11017  "ss  "^   < 
rnlnl  to  account  for  the  apparent  anoinalj  if  *    I 


le  that  bad  co 


■llmg  in 


of  the  island.    What  the  nalivs  name  of  the  IUbh   | 
was,  ne  know  not,  and  we  are  wholly  in  the  daika    | 
to  their  real  ongin  or  ethnical  affinitiea:  bol  IhA 
eiistence  as  otie  of  the  moat  umsidenible  ttiba  <f   ; 
the  interior  at  the  period  aC  the  Roman  conqoeel,  ii    ' 
well  ascertained  :  and  they  are  repeatedly  mealjgul    | 
by  Livy  at  contendinf;  against  the  eufremacy  tf 
Rome.     Their  first  inturrection,  in  B.cl81.ina 
repressed,  rather  than  put  down,  by  the  pnuM 
M.finarius;  and  in  u.cl7S,  the  llieniea  and  Behii, 
m  conjonction,  laid  waste  M  the  nwrs  fertile  vd 
settled  parts  of  the  island ;  and  were  tren  able  It 
meet  the  consul  Ti.  Semproniua  Graechos  in  a  pitcbel 
battle,  in  which,  however,  tbey  were  delated  wilh 
heavy  )hs.     In  the  conne  <tf  the  folloninK  yw 
they  appear  to  liave  been  rednced  to  complete  nk- 
'  ■'   *  '       )t  again  mentioned  it 


hislorj.  (Liv. 

1.  19,34,  xli.  6, 12, 17.) 

The  ailuatior 

and  limits  of  the  territory  occo^ 

by  the  Ilienses 

tweM 

them  associated 

with  Ihe  Balari  and  Con 

aiiub- 

biling  tijo  cen 

laoftta 

island.  Thar  n 

ame  is  not  found  in  Ptolem 

J,tb«h 

he  eivea  a  long  list  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Many  writers 

have  idemiSed  the  Iliense: 

witha» 

[E.ttB5 


placed  in  I 
of  Sardinia ;  and  it  is  nut  improbable  that  tbey  we 
really  the  same  people,  but  andrnt  authors  ce^~'~ 
mike  a  distinction  between  tl 

lUGA.     [Heuce.] 

IXIPA.  1.  ('IA.wa,  Slrab,  iii.  pp.  141,  «q.; 
'lA^i-a  fl  Aun  ^triXo,  Ptol.  it.  4.  §13;  Upa 
cognomina  Ilia,  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  according  to  llM 
corrupt  reading  which  SJIIJg's  last  editioa  retvea 
for  want  of  a  better :  some  jrive  the  epithet  in  lla 
form  /Ipa  .-  Hirduin  reads  Ilia,  on  the  authority  at 
an  inscriptico,  which  is  almost  certainly  spnrioiav 
a/>.  Gruter,  pp,  351.305,  and  Muralori,  p.  1002)^ 
a  city  of  the  Turdelani,  in  Hispinia  Battica,  bi- 
hmging  to  the  convenlns  of  Hispajis.  It  itood  npM 
the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  (Giiada^nt),  TM 
stadia  tixim  ila  mouth,  at  the  point  up  lo  which  ik) 
river  waa  navigahlo  for  veseela  of  small  bnitlMi 
and  when  the  tides  were  no  longer  discern^ 
[Baetis.]  On  thie  and  other  grounds  it  has  bea 
identified  with  the  Roman  ruins  near  FtHaJkr. 
There  were  great  silver  mines  in  its  neighbouhDOd. 
(Strab.f.c.snd  pp.174. 175;  Plin.t.c.:  /lHi.jBt 
p.41li   Liv.iiiv.    1;   Florez,  E^.  S.    vol.  liL 
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c  299,  ToL  is.  p.  34,  voL  xii.  p.  52  ;  Monies, 
iaUff.  p.  88  :  Mentelle,  Etp.  Anc.  p  243 ;  Coins 
f.  Fkmz,  Med,  de  Etp.  vol.  iL  p.  468,  vol.  iii. 
k  79  ;  Mionnet,  vtL  L  p  15,  Sap]^  toL  L  p.  28 ; 
S^iid,  ToL  L  p.  22 ;  Ulurt,  rd.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  374.) 
9.  [lUFLA.]  [P.  S.] 

rUPLA  (Coins  ;  Iupa,  Itm,  AtU,  p.  432 ; 
pobdklj  the  'lAXfvovAa  of  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §12: 
h'khia),  ft  dtj  of  the  TardeUni,  in  the  W.  of 
Hii;ieni«  Baetica,  on  the  high  road  from  Hispalis  to 
the  month  of  the  Anas.  (Caro,  ArUig.  UUp.  iii.  81  ; 
Com  i^  Florez,  Med.  toL  iL  p.  47 1 ;  Mioonet, 
voL  L  p.  16t  SappL  voL  L  p  29 ;  Sestini,  p  53; 
Eckbti,  ToL  L  p  29.)  [P.  S.] 

ILITULA.  1.  Suraamed  Laus  bjr  PUny  (iii.  1* 
lb  3),  and  Maova  hj  Ptolemy  ('IXAlirovAa  luydKn, 
i.  4.  §  12),  a  city  of  the  Tuninli,  in  Baetica,  be- 
tvMB  the  Baetis  and  the  coast,  perhaps  Loxa, 
(Ukert,  voL  iL  pt.  I.  p.  363.) 

9.  MniOR  (prob.  OUera  or  Lqte  di  RoruUij  near 
CWnoaa),  a  tributary  town  of  the  Tardetani,  in 
Biipaiaa  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  oonventus  of 
Hi4>lis>  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3 ;  Sestini,  Med,  Etp, 
h^)  [PS.] 

HrPULA  MOXS  CUfirovXa),  a  range  of  moan- 
tsM  in  Baetica,  S.  of  the  Baetis,  mentioned  only  by 
hdkny  (iL  4.  §  15),  and  supposed  by  some  to  be 
tke^ierra  NevttdOy  by  others  the  Sierra  de  Alhama 
mihit  AlptjarroM.  [P-S.] 

ILISSU&  [Attica,  p  323,  a.] 
DLISTRA  (^IA4<rrpa :  lUisera),  a  town  in  Ly- 
euoia.  oo  the  road  from  Larsnda  to  Isaara,  which  is 
rtill  in  existence.  (HieroeL  p.  675 :  ConciL  Ephes. 
|l534;  CmcA  C%a£«£.  p.  674;  Hamilton, /i^^arcAcf, 
voLiLpa24 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p  102.)  [L.  S.] 
lUTHYU  (£AA«i0v/at  ir<lA<r,  Strab.  xviii.  p. 
817;  fiktfimas,  Ptd.  iv.  5.  §  73),  a  town  of  the 
EfTftian  Heptanomis,  30  miles  N£.  of  Apollinopolis 
If^ia.  It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Sile,  in  bt  25^  3'  N.  According  to  Plutarch  {Itis 
^  Our.  c  73),  Ilithyia  contained  a  temple  dedicated 
te  Bohastts,  to  whom,  as  to  the  Taurian  Artemis, 
Inaan  rietims  were,  even  at  a  comparatiyely  recent 
pmod,  sacrificed.  A  bas-relief  (Minutoi,  p  394, 
M(].)  diseorered  in  the  temple  of  Bubastis  at  El- 
^^4.  repRsenting  such  a  sacrifice,  seems  to  confirm 
Haturfa's  statement.  The  practice  of  human  sacri- 
fid  uunf^  the  Aegyptians  is,  indeed,  called  in  ques- 
tia  bj  Herodotus  (ii.  45);  yet  that  it  once  prevailed 
■HOI  them  is  rendered  probable  by  Manetho's  state- 
>stofaking  named  Amoids  having  abolished  the 
(■koiii,and  substituted  a  waxen  image  for  the  human 
vietiin.  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent.  iL  p.  223;  Eiiseb. 
Pne^Evamg.  iv.  16:  comp  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  621.) 
Tbe  angularity  in  Plutarch's  story  Ls  the  recent 
^  of  the  unputed  sacrifices.  [  W.  B.  D.] 

ILITITBGIS.  [iLiJTUROis.] 
IXIUM,  I'LIOS  C^Xjoy,  ii'Uuos :  Eth.  'IXirtJj, 
i  Ws),  sometimes  also  called  Troja  (Tpoia), 
^bnce  the  inhabitants  are  comnumly  called  Tp»cT, 
Oil  ffl  tbe  Latin  writers  Trojani.  The  existence  of 
tb  city,  to  which  we  commonly  give  tlie  name  of 
TiOT,  cannot  be  doubted  any  more  tlian  the  simple 
^  rf  the  Tiujan  War,  which  was  believed  to  have 
<*^  with  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city, 
^  a  war  of  ten  years,  b.  c.  1 184.  Troy  was  the 
inKipal  dty  of  the  country  called  Troas.  As  the 
^  las  been  the  subject  of  curious  inquiry,  both  in 
**Qent  and  modem  times,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
^  iBKaooe,  to  ooUect  and  analyse  the  statements 
tf  the  aneiaot  writeia  ;  and  to  foUow  up  this  discus- 
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sioD  by  an  account  of  the  investigations  of  modem 
travellers  and  scholars  to  identify  the  site  of  the 
famous  city.  Our  moet  ancient  authority  are  the 
Homeric  poems ;  but  we  must  at  the  very  outset 
remark,  that  we  cannot  hx)k  upon  the  poet  in  every 
respect  as  a  careful  and  accurate  topographer ;  but 
that,  admitting  his  general  accuracy,  there  may  yet 
be  points  on  which  he  cannot  be  taken  to  account  as 
if  it  had  been  his  professed  object  to  communicate 
information  on  the  toptgraphy  uf  Troy. 

The  city  of  Ilium  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
somewhat  above  the  plain  lietween  the  rivers  ^)ca- 
mander  and  Simois,  at  a  distance,  as  Strabo  asserts, 
of  42  stadia  from  tlie  coast  of  the  Hellespont  (Hom. 
/^  XX.  216,  fol. ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  596.)  That  it  was 
not  quite  in  the  plain  is  clear  from  the  epithets 
ilP§fk6*<Taaf  oiirfiKi),  and  h^fnt6§(raa.  Behind  it,  on 
the  south-east,  there  rose  a  hill,  forming  a  branch  of 
Mount  Ida,  surmounted  by  tlie  acropiliii,  called  Pcr- 
gamum  (rh  Utpyafjwy^  lloni.  //.  iv.  508,  vi.  512  ; 
alsora  nipyofui,  Soph.  Phil.  347.  353,  611  ;  or, 
11  UipyofjLos,  Hom.  //.  v.  446,  460.)  Thb  fortified 
acropolis  contained  not  only  all  the  tcm|)h>8  of  the 
gods(/i  iv.  508,  V.  447,512,  vL  88,  257,  xxiL  172, 
&C.),  but  also  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  his  sons, 
Hector  and  Paris  (//.  vL  317,  370,  512,  viL  345). 
The  city  must  have  hod  many  gates,  as  may  Itc  in- 
ferred from  Uie  expression  trairai  wi/Aou  (//.  ii.  809, 
and  elsewhere),  but  only  one  is  inentionKl  by  name, 
viz.,  the  'ZkoioI  wvAoi,  which  led  to  the  catiip  of  the 
Greeks,  and  must  accf)rdingly  have  been  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  city,  that  is,  the  part  just  opjxisito  the 
acropolis  {IL  iii.  145,  149,  263,  vi.  306,  392,  xvi. 
712,  &c.).  The  origin  of  this  name  of  tho  "  left  pats'* 
is  unknown,  though  it  may  ixjssibiy  have  rctVrcucc  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  signs  in  the  heavens  were 
ob:iervcd  ;  for,  during  this  process,  the  priest  turned 
his  face  to  the  north,  so  that  the  north-west  would 
be  on  his  left  hand.  Certain  minor  objects  alluded 
to  in  the  lUad,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Ilus,  Aesyetes, 
and  Myrine,  the  Scopie  and  Krinous,  or  the  wild 
fig-tree,  we  ought  probably  not  attempt  to  uigo 
very  htrongly  :  we  are,  in  fact,  pre\'cntt'd  from  at- 
tributing much  weight  to  them  by  tlie  circumhtaiico 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium,  who  believed  that 
their  town  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  boststod 
that  they  could  show  close  to  their  walls  these  doubt- 
ful vestiges  of  antiquity.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  599.)  Tho 
walls  of  Ilium  are  described  as  lofty  and  strong,  and 
as  flanked  with  towers ;  they  were  fabled  to  liave 
been  built  by  Apollo  and  Poseidon  (//.  i.  129,  iL 
113,  288,  iiL  153,  384,  386,  viL  452,  viii.  519). 
These  are  the  only  points  of  the  topography  of  Ilium 
derivable  from  the  Homeric  poems.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  common  tradition,  as  already 
remarked,  about  B.  c.  1 184;  but  afterwards  we  hear 
uf  a  new  Ilium,  though  we  are  not  infonned  when 
and  on  what  site  it  was  built.  Herodotus  (vii.  42) 
rehUes  that  Xerxes,  before  invading  Greece,  ofiered 
sacrifices  to  Athena  at  Pergamum,  the  ancient  acro- 
polis of  Priam  ;  but  this  docs  not  quite  justify  the 
inference  that  the  new  town  of  Ilium  was  then 
already  in  exbtence,  and  all  that  we  can  conclodo 
from  this  jossagc  is,  that  the  people  at  that  time 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  sites  of  the  ancient  city 
and  its  acropolis.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  601)  states  that 
Ilium  was  restored  during  the  last  dynasty  of  the 
Lydian  kings;  that  is,  before  the  subjugation  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Persians :  and  botli  Xeuophon 
{HeUen.  L  1.  §  4)  and  Scyhix  (p  35)  seem  to  speak 
of  Ilium  as  a  town  actually  existing  in  their  days. 
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34  ILtDK. 

It  [a  >1m  certain  Uut  in  the  time  of  Alexindar 
New  niam  did  »iit,  lud  was  inhaUted  bj  Aooltuta. 
(DcmMth.  c.  Aritlocr,  p.  671;  Arri»n,.4Bai.L  11. 
§  7  ;  Strab,  »iii.  f.  593,  fnll.)  Thil  new  town, 
wbich  i)  diatingoisbed  hy  SUtha  tnin  ths  fin 
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than  two  En;:lish  milca,  diituit  from  the  lea,  i 
built  upon  the  spur  i>f  a  pmjectinf;  ed^  of  Ida, 
nparatin^  the  bauDS  of  tbe  Scamander  and  SimiuB. 
It  naa  at  iint  a  place  of  nut  mucb  importance  (Smb. 
xiii.  pp.  .^93,  601).  bnt  increaaed  in  tlie  coanie  of 
time,  and  was  anccaajrelf  ntended  and  embellished 
by  Alexander,  Ljumachns,  and  Julius  CuMr. 
Dnriii£  the  Hilhridatic  War  New  Ilinm  nas  taken 
bj  Fimbria,  in  n.  c.  BS,  on  nhich  occasion  it  auSered 
KTeatly.  (Strab,  liii.  p.  594 ;  Appian,  Slilhnil.  93 ; 
Lit.  Epil.  Ixiiiii.)  It  it  said  (a  ha'e  been  mco 
deslmjed  before  that  time,  bj  one  Charidemua 
(Hnt  Strtor.  I.  i  Polyaen,  ill  14) :  bnt  we  neither 
tnow  wlien  this  happened,  nor  wba  this  Charidemua 
waa.  Sulla,  howerer,  favoured  the  town  eilremelj, 
in  conseqnencv  of  which  it  rose,  under  the  Boman 
dommion,  In  considotable  prosperilj,  and  enjojed 
eiemption  from  all  Ima.  (Plin,  r.  33.)  Thne  were 
the  advant>|!f«  wbicb  the  place  owed  to  the  tradition 
that  it  occupied  the  identical  site  of  llie  ancient  and 
holj  dtj  of  Troj :  for,  it  maj  here  be  obeerved,  that 
DO  ancient  author  of  Gmce  or  Borne  cTsr  doubted 
the  idenlil)-  of  the  siie  of  Old  and  New  Ilium  nnlit 
the  ^me  of  Dcmelriiis  rf  Scepsis,  and  Slnibo,  who 
adopted  his  views  j  and  that,  even  afterwards,  the 
pojiular  belief  ainon(r  tlie  people  of  Ilinm  itself,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  world  gcnerallj.  mnained  at 
ficmlj  esl.iblished  as  if  (lie  criticL™  of  Demetriua 
and  Stnbo  had  never  been  beard  of.  Theie  critici 
wore  led  to  la<d[  for  Old  Ilinm  farther  inland,  becnnss 
thej  considered  the  space  btlwoen  New  Ilium  and  the 
coast  far  too  small  1o  have  been  the  scene  of  all  the 
f!reat  eiploils  described  in  the  Iliad  ;  and,  althoach 
thex  ate  obliged  lo  own  tliat  not  a  vestige  of  Old 
Ilium  was  Id  bo  seen  anywiiere,  fet  Ihij  assumed 
Uiat  it  must  have  been  sitoMed  about  4!  eladia  from 
the  sea-cuasL  The;  accotdiuglj  fixed  upon  a  spot 
which  at  the  tune  bore  the  name  of  tXiHar  ati^t). 
This  tiew,  with  its  aaanmptloa  of  Old  and  Now  Ilium 
as  two  distinct  places,  does  not  in  any  way  remove 
the  difficuttioa  which  it  ia  intended  to  remove  j  for 
the  apaee  will  still  be  fonnd  far  too  narrow,  not  to 
mention  that  it  demanda  of  the  poet  what  con  be 
demanded  only  of  a  gco^pher  or  an  historian.  On 
these  cronnds  we,  Id  (nmnion  with  the  general  behef 
c^  all  antiquity,  which  bos  also  fuund  able  advocates 
among  modem  critics,  assume  that  Old  and  Kew 

tlie  Iliad  which  appear  irreconcilabie  with  this  view 
will  diiuppear  if  we  bear  in  mind  tliat  we  h^ve  to  do 
wiih  an  entirely  legendary  atoiy,  which  is  little  con- 
cerned nbout  gei«iaphical  accuracy. 

The  site  of  New  Ilium  (according  to  our  view, 
identical  with  that  of  Old  Eium)  Is  acknowledged  by 
all  malem  inqniren  and  travellen  to  be  the  spot 
covered  with  ruins  now  called  A'tunrtfi.  betwwn  the 
vlllaKa  of  Kum-kioi,  Kaai/aOi,  and  Tchibhi.  I 
a  little  lo  the  west  of  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  I 
mit  far  from  the  point  where  the  Simoia  onco  joined 
the  ScaniMder.  These  who  mainlain  that  Old  Ilium 
was  aiinaied  in  a  difleirnt  locality  cannot,  of  courae, 
ho  expected  toa^ree  in  llidr  ofdaionB  u  to  lU  actual  I 
alte,  it  being  impotitlble  to  fii  upon  any  one  spot 
^;reeing  in  eveij  particular  with  Ihr  poel'a  descrip- 
tion.    Bapecting  the  nationality  of  the  iuhabilauts 
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rfDinmjWeahallhaT*  to  speak  in  the  article  Troai 
(Comp.  Spohn,  rfs  ^^ro  TV^'ono,  Lipsiac^  1614,8va 
Bcnnell,  ObttrvalioHl  on  lie  Topograph;/  of  Ik 
P/otno/Troj,  London, 1814. 41o.;Chnseul-Gou& 
Voyage  Pittoraquc  dc  la  Grice,  Paris,  1830,  vol  S 
p.177,  full.;  Leake, .^ Ha  Jfwr,  p.  275.  foil.;  Groti 
niiL  of  Gretct,  vol  i.  p.  436.  foil.;  Gckenbtccba 
Sber  die  Lagt  da  IIomerueAe*  lUim,  Bhcin.  Uim 
Ncua  Folge.  vd,  ii.  pp.1 — 19.  where  a  very  good  plu 
of  tho  district  of  Ilion  is  giicn.  See  alio,  Welckn 
Kleine  SdrifUn,  vol.  ii.  p.  I,  foIL;  C.  Maclarti 
WsHTtafirM  OH  lie  Topography  iffAe  Tivjaa  Wm 
>:dinbmgh,  1822;  Mauduit,  Dmtuoerlei  dam  b 
Traiade,  4c^  Paris  &  Londi«,  1840.)       [L.S.] 


ILLI'BERIS  ('lUUCtfilt.  Ptnl.  iL  4.  S  lU  « 
ILLI'ltEBI  LIBERINI  (Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3).  one  g( 
the  chief  cltiea  of  the  Tnrduli,  in  Hisponia  Baelia, 
Utwccn  the  Baetis  and  tho  const,  is  idenlified  by 
insrriplions  with  Granada.  It  is  probably  Ik 
Elibjrge  (^J^ei/rpi)  of  Stephanns  Bjiantinoa 
(Inscr.  op.  Gmter.  p.  277,  No.  3  ;  Florei,  E^  8. 
vol.  V.  p,  4,  vol.  lii,  p.  81  ;  Menlelle,  Gtogr.  Coup. 
Etp.  Mod.  p.  163  i  Coiua  ap.  KIopb*.  Utd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  75 ;  Mionnct,  vol  L  p.  15,  SnpnL  vol  i.  p.  28 
EckLB),vol.i.p.22.)  {P.S 


ILLl'BERIS  or  ILUBERRIS  ClA.Cfpi'i),  a  lora 
in  tlie  country  of  the  Sordones,  or  ^rdunrs,  ar&t£, 
in  Gollia  Aqultsnia.  The  firat  plare  that  Uauubsl 
came  lii  after  mseing  through  the  Eastern  Pytom 
waa  lllibcris.  (Liv.  iii.  24.)  He  must  have  pisiri 
by  B/Otgarde.  Itiibcris  was  Dear  a  small  river  ID>- 
berls,  irtiii'h  is  south  of  another  small  stream,  tta 
Rusdno,  which  had  also  on  it  a  town  named  Busdm 
(Strsb.  p.  182.)  Mela  (u.  5)  and  Phny  (iii.  4) 
speak  of  Illlberis  as  having  once  befo  a  great  plata, 
bnt  in  their  time  being  decayed.  The  rad  in  the 
Anionlne  Ilin.  from  Arelate  (-Irfea)  thmuKh  lbs 
Pyrenees  to  Jimcana  (aasea  &om  Buscino  (CoiiiL 
RoasUlon)  to  Ad  Centnriones,  and  omits  lUibcni 
'        '     Table  places  Itlibcrii  between  Bnsdnoand 


Ad  C 


which  is 


a  th) 


iones  of  the  Ilin.    [CRNTt;Rio.>(BS,  An,] 
lllibcris  is  Elae.  on  the  river  Tech. 

Illiberis  or  DlibHTis  is  an  Iberian  nam*.  There 
is  anniher  place.  Climbetria,  on  the  Gallic  ait  d 
the  Pyrcnen,  whicU  haa  the  same  tcrniinatin. 
[Ateci,]     !t  is__  sajd  that  brrri.  m  the  BMqn^ 


a  town."     The  si 


of  lllibe 


Etat  by  the  Itins. ;  and  we  £Dd  a 
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the  mmb  Ehe  in  the  fact  that  either  the  name  of 
UEbens  was  chan^^  to  Helena  or  Elena,  or  Helena 
vai  a  camp  or  station  near  it.  Constana  was  rour- 
doRd  bj  Magnentins  "  not  far  from  the  Hispaniae, 
b  a  ostnim  named  Heloia.**  (Eotrop.  x.  9.)  Vic- 
lar^s  Epitome  (c.  41)  describei  Helena  as  a  town 
tety  near  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  Zosimos  has  the 
■me  (iL  42;  and  Oroans,  tIL  29).  It  is  said  by 
Mne  writen  that  Helena  was  so  Darned  after  the 
(iwe  was  restored  by  Constantine  s  mother  Helena, 
«  by  Coastal^ inCf  or  by  some  of  his  children ;  bat 
the  endeoce  of  this  is  not  given.  The  river  of  llli- 
krit  is  the  Tichis  of  Mela,  and  Tecum  of  Pliny, 
Mr  the  Teck,  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  the 
MBK  of  the  river  is  written  Illeris. 

Snoe  geographers  have  supposed  Illiberis  to  be 
CdUiomtj  near  Part  Vtndrty  which  is  a  plain  mis> 
IJ«.  [G.  L.] 

ILLICI.    [Iucl] 

ILLI'PULA.    [lupcLA.] 

ILLITUBGIS,  ILITURGIS,  or  ILITURGI  (pro- 
bsbly  the  'lAov^is  of  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  9,  as  well  as  the 
lAMf)rfui  of  Polylttos,  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.„  and  the 
lAvfyU  of  Apinan,  Jliq}.  32 :  Eth.  Illoiptani), 
t  ooDMderable  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  on 
a  steep  rock  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Baetis,  on  the 
nid  from  Cordaba  to  Castnlo.  20  M  P.  from  the 
htter,  and  five  days'  march  from  Carthago  Nova. 
Ib  the  Second  Panic  War  it  went  over  to  the 
EDmans,  like  its  neighboors,  Castulo  and  Mentesa, 
sod  endnred  two  u^es  by  the  Carthaginians,  both 
«f  vfaicfa  were  raised ;  bat,  upon  the  overthrow  of 
dw  two  Sci{»08,  the  people  of  Illitargis  and  Castulo 
nvolfeed  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  former  adding  to 
ibur  treason  the  crime  of  betraying  and  patting  to 
death  the  Romans  who  had  fled  to  them  for  refuge. 
At  least  sach  is  the  Roman  version  of  their  offence, 
fr  which  a  tmly  Roman  vengeance  was  taken  by 
hibliiis  Scipio,  B.C.  206.  After  a  defence,  such  as 
ni|dit  be  expected  when  despair  of  mercy  was  added 
t»  national  fortitode,  the  city  was  ^tormel  and  bomt 
erer  the  slaughtered  corpses  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
diildrra  and  women  as  well  as  men.  (Liv.  xxiii.  49, 
xxiv.  41,  xxvi.  17, 41,  xxviii.  19, 20.)  Ten  yeant 
kt«r  it  had  recovered  saflSciently  to  be  agiun  besieged 
br  the  Romans,  and  taken  with  the  slaughter  of  all 
iti  adult  male  population.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  10.)  Under 
the  Roman  empire  it  was  a  considerable  city,  with 
theiorname  of  Fobum  Juuum.  Its  site  is  believed 
to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andujar, 
vbrre  the  church  of  S.  Potenciana  now  stands.  {J tin. 
•^st  p.403  ;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ;  Priscian.  vi.  p.  682, 
el  I^tsch ;  Morales,  Antig.  p.  56,  b. ;  Mentclle. 
Eip.  Mod.  p.  183 ;  Laborde,  lUn.  vol.  ii.  p.  113; 
Fkrei,  Etp.  S.  vd.  xiL  p.  369 ;  Coins,  ap.  Florez, 
JfdL  vnL  iiu  p.  81  ;  Mionnet,  vol  i.  p.  16 ;  Sestini, 
pi56 ;  Eckhei,  vol.  L  p.  23  ;   Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  1. 

^s8a)  [PS.] 

ILLURCO  or  ILURCO,  a  town  in  the  W.  part 
ef  Hiapania  Baetica,  near  Pmo$,  on  the  river  Cu- 
MBot.  (loser,  ap.  Gruter,  pp.  235,  406 ;  Muratori, 
^  1051,  Noe.  2,  3  ;  Florez,  £sp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  98  ; 
Coina,  4f».  Florez,  Med.  de  Eap.  vol.  ii.  p.  472 ; 
Miomet,  vol  L  p.  17;  Sestini,  Med.  I$p.  p.  57; 
Eekhel  voL  L  p.  23.)  [P  S.] 

ILLURGAVONENSES.    riLERCAO.^Es.] 

ILLYRIA,     [Illtricum.] 

ILLY'RICUM  (rh  *lk\vpuc6v :  Eth.  and  Adj. 
*lAA^f,  *l\Xvpuc6Sf  Ulyrius,  Ulyricus),  the  eastern 
ooaat  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 

1  He  Name.  —  The  Greek  name  is  Illyris 
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(lAAwpfj,  Hecat  Fr.  65;  Polyb.  iii.  16;  Stnib.  ii. 
pp.  108,  123,  129,  vii.  p.  317;  Dionys.  Per.  96: 
Hcrodian,  vi.  7;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  3;  Ptol.  viii.  7. 
§  I),  but  the  more  ancient  writers  usually  employ 
the  name  of  the  people,  oi  'lAAupioi  {iy  rots  'lAAv- 
pioii,  Herod,  i.  196,  iv.  49;  Scyl.  pp.  7,  10).  The 
name  Illyria  ('lAAvpm)  very  rarely  occnrv.  (Steph. 
B.  8.  r.;  Prop.  L  8.  2.)  By  tlie  Latin  writers  it 
generally  went  under  the  name  of  "Illyricum" 
(Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  35,  uL  7  ;  Varr.  R.  R  ii.  10.  §  7; 
Cic.  adAttx.6;  Liv.  xliv.  18,  26;  Ovid,  Trist.  i. 
3.  121;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  13;  Tac  A  fin.  i.  5,  46,  ii. 
44,  53,  JJist.  i.  2,  9,  76;  Flor.  i.  18,  iv.  2;  Just. 
viL  2;  Suet  Tib.  16;  Veil.  Pat.  il  109),  and  the 
general  asi»ent  of  geographers  has  given  currency  to 
this  form. 

2.  Extent  and  Limits.  —  The  Roman  Illyricnm 
was  of  very  diiferent  extent  from  the  Illyris  or  ol 
*IMi;piot  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  itself  not  the  same 
at  all  times,  but  must  be  conyidered  simply  as  an 
artificial  and  ge<^rraphical  expression  fur  the  bor- 
derers who  occupied  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  junction  of  that  gulf  with  the  Ionic  sen,  to 
the  estuaries  of  the  river  Po.  The  earliest  writer 
who  has  left  any  account  of  the  peoples  inhabiting 
this  coast  is  Scylax;  according  to  whom  (c.  19 — 27) 
the  lUyrians,  properly  so  called  (fur  the  Libumians 
and  Istrians  beyond  them  are  excluded),  occupy  the 
sea-coast  from  Libumia  to  the  Chaunians  of  P^pirvs. 
The  Bulini  were  the  northernmost  of  the^e  tribes,  and 
the  Amantini  the  southernmost  Herodotus  (i.  196) 
includes  under  the  name,  the  Hencti  or  Veneti,  who 
lived  at  the  head  of  the  gulf;  in  another  passage  (iv. 
49)  he  pku;es  the  Illyrians  on  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Morava  in  Servia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Gallic  invasions,  of  which 
there  are  several  traditions,  threw  the  whole  of  these 
districts  and  their  tribes  into  such  confuhion,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  hannonise  the  statements  of  the 
Periplus  of  Scylax,  or  the  far  hiter  Scymnus  of 
Chios,  with  the  descriptions  in  Strabo  and  the  Roman 
historians. 

In  consequence  of  this  immigration  of  the  Gauls, 
Appian  has  confounded  together  Gauls,  Thracians, 
Paeonians,  and  Illyrians.  A  legend  which  he  records 
(^lUyr.  1)  makes  Celtus,  Ulyrius,  and  Gala,  to  have 
been  three  brothers,  the  sons  of  tlie  Cycl«>ps  Poly- 
phemus, and  is  grounded  probably  on  the  inter- 
mixture of  Celtic  tribes  (the  Boii,  the  Scordisci,  and 
the  Taurisci)  among  the  Illyrians :  the  lapodcs,  a 
tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are  described  by  Strabo 
(iv.  p.  143)  as  half  Celts,  half  Illyrians.  On  a 
rough  estimate,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  earliest 
times,  Illyricum  was  the  coast  lietween  the  Karo 
(^Neretvd)  and  the  Drilo  (^Ihrin),  bounded  on  tlie  E. 
by  the  Triballi.  At  a  later  period  it  comprised  all 
the  various  tribes  from  the  Celtic  Taurisci  to  tlio 
Epirots  and  Macedonians,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
Mociiia,  including  the  Veneti,  Pamiouians,  Dalma- 
tians, Dardani,  Autariatae,  and  many  others.  This 
is  Illyricum  in  its  most  extended  meaning  in  the 
ancient  writers  till  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era:  as,  for  instance,  in  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  313 — 319), 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Tacitus  (^Ilist. 
i.  2,  9,  76,  ii.  86;  comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  16),  in  IiLh 
account  of  the  civil  wars  which  preceded  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  When  the  boundary  of  Rome  reaclie<i  to 
the  Danube,  the  "  Ulyricus  Limes  "  (as  it  is  desig- 
nated in  the  '*  Scriptores  Ilistoriae  Augusta*; "),  or 
**  Illyrian  frontier,"  comprised  the  following  pro- 
vinces:—Noricam,   Panuonui   Su|)eriur,    r.inuunia 
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Inferior^  Moesia  Superior,  Moesia  Inferior,  DacU,  and 
Thrace.  This  division  continued  till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  vho  severed  from  it  Lower  Moesia  and 
Thrace,  bat  added  to  it  Macedonia,  Tbcssair,  Achaia, 
Old  and  New  Epirus,  Praevalitana,  and  Crete.  At 
this  period  it  was  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  Ilonian  empire  under  a  "  Praefcctus  Praetorio," 
and  it  is  in  this  signification  that  it  is  used  by  the 
later  writers,  such  as  Seztus  Rufos,  the  **Auctor 
Notitiae  Dignitatum  Imperii,**  Zosimus,  Jomandes, 
and  others.  At  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  so-called  *'  Illyricum  Orientale,**  containing 
the  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Hellas, 
New  Epirus,  Crete,  and  PraevaUtana,was  incorporated 
with  the  Lower  Empire;  while  "  Illyricum  Occi- 
dentale  "  was  united  with  Rome,  and  embraced  No- 
ricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Savia,  and  Valeria 
Bipensis. 

A.  Illtris  Barbara  or  Romana,  was  separated 
from  Istria  by  the  small  river  Arsia  (^Artd)^  and 
bounded  S.  and  E.  by  the  Drilo,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  Savus;  consequently  it  is  represented  now  by 
part  of  Croatia^  all  Ihlmatia^  the  Herzegovina^ 
Monte-Negro,  nearly  all  Bosnia,  and  part  of  A  Utania,  '■ 

lUyris  R.)mana  was  divided  into  three  districts,  the 
northern  of  which  was  Iapydia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  the  Tedanius  (^Zermagna);  the  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  {La  Kerbd) 
was  called  Liburvia,  or  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
what  was  once  \renetian  Dalmatia;  the  territory  of 
the  Dalmatak  was  at  first  comprehended  between 
the  Naro  and  the  Tilurus  or  Nestus:  it  then  ex- 
tended to  the  Titius.  A  list  of  the  towns  will  be 
found  under  the  several  heads  of  Iapydla,  Li- 
BURNiA,  and  Dalmatia. 

B.  Illyris  Graeca,  which  was  called  in  later 
times  Epirus  Nova,  extended  from  the  river  Drilo 
to  the  SE.,  up  to  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Elbrus  Proper.  On  the  N.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Roman  lUyricum  and  Mount  Scor- 
dus,  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Epirus, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia;  comprehending,  there- 
fore, nearly  the  whole  of  modem  Albania,  Next  to 
the  fipontier  of  Chaonia  is  the  small  town  of  Aman- 
TiA,  and  the  people  of  the  Amaktians  and  Bul- 
LioNKS.  They  are  followed  by  the  Taulantii, 
who  occupied  the  country  N.  of  the  Aous  —  the 
great  river  of  S.  Macedonia,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Lacmon,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic — as 
far  as  Epidamnus,  The  chief  towns  of  this  country 
were  Apollonia,  and  Epidasinus  or  Dyrriia- 
ciiiUM.  In  the  interior,  near  the  Macedonian  fron- 
tier, there  is  a  considerable  lake,  Lacus  Lyciinitis, 
from  which  the  Drilo  issues.  Ever  since  the  middle 
ages  there  has  existed  in  this  part  the  town  of 
Achrida,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Lyciimii>(;s.  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian 
empire,  when  it  extended  from  the  Euxine  as  far  as 
the  interior  of  Aetolia,  and  comprised  S.  Illyricnm, 
Epirus,  AcArnania,  Aetolia,  and  a  part  of  Thessaly. 
During  the  Roman  period  the  Dassaretae  dwelt 
there;  the  neighbouring  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Autariatae,  who  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
from  their  country  in  the  time  of  Cassander,  when 
they  removed  as  fugitives  with  their  women  and 
children  into  Macedonia.  The  Ardiaei  and  Par- 
THUfi  dwelt  N.  of  the  Antariatae,  though  not  at 
the  same  time,  but  only  during  the  Roman  period. 
ScoDRA  (^Scutari),  in  later  times  the  capital  of 
Praevalitima,  was  unknown  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  Grecian  history,  and  more  properly  belongs 
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to  Roman  Ulyricom;  as  Lissus,  which  was  sitoatol 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo,  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
Romans  as  the  border  town  of  the  lUyrians  in  tin 
S.,  beyond  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  sail  with 
their  privateers.  Internal  communicatiai  in  tlm 
Illyricum  was  kept  up  by  the  Via  Cakdavu  or 
Egnatta,  the  great  line  which  connected  Italy  and 
the  East — Rome,  Constantinople,  and  JerunloB. 
A  road  of  such  importance,  as  Colonel  Leake  i9> 
marks  (^North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  311).  and  <b 
which  the  distance  had  been  marked  with  mils* 
stones  soon  afler  the  Roman  conquest  of  Macedooa, 
we  may  believe  to  have  been  kept  in  the  best  order 
as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  a  vigorous  aih 
thority;  but  it  probably  shared  the  fate  of  maaj 
other  great  establbhments  in  the  decline  <tf  tfat 
empire,  and  especially  when  it  became  as  much  tfat 
concern  of  the  Byzantine  as  of  the  Roman  govern* 
ment  This  fact  accounts  for  tlie  discrepancies  in 
the  Itineraries ;  for  though  Lychnidus,  Heracleia, 
and  Edessa,  still  continued,  as  on  the  Candavisn 
Way  described  by  Polybius  (ap.  Strab,  vii.  pp.  322, 
323),  to  be  the  three  principal  points  between  Dyr- 
rhachium  and  Thessalonica  (nature,  in  fact,  having 
strongly  drawn  that  line  in  the  valley  of  the  Ge- 
nusus),  there  appears  to  have  been  a  choice  of  routM 
over  the  ridges  which  c(Hitained  the  boundaries  of 
Illyricum  and  Macedonia.  By  comparing  the  Aiw 
tonine  Itinerary,  the  Peutingerian  Table,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary,  the  following  account  of  atatioai 
in  Illyricum  is  obtained:  — 
Dyrrhachium  or  Apol  Ionia. 
Clodiana      «  .  .  Shtmbu 

Scampae      ...  Elbcuaan, 
Trajectus  Genusi      -  -  Skumbi  river» 

Ad  Dianam  .  .  ^ 

Candavia     .  .  .  ,, 

Tres  Tabemae  -  -  n 

Puna  Servilii  et  Claudanum    -  The  Drm  ai  Stmga, 
Patroe  -  .  .  „ 

Lychnidus   ...  Akridha. 
Brucida       -  -  -  Pre^a. 

Scirtiana      ... 
Castra  ... 

Nicaea         ... 
Heracleia     ... 

3.  Physical  Geography.  —  Tlie  lllyrian  range  of 
mountains,  which  traverses  Balmalia  under  the  nams 
of  Motmt  Prolog,  and  partly  under  other  names 
(Mons  Albius,  Bebins),  branches  off  in  Carmoiat 
from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  then,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  stretches  towards  Venetifty 
approaches  the  sea  beyond  Aquileia  near  7Vti»te,  and 
forms  Istria.  After  passing  through  Istria  as  akfty 
mountdn,  though  not  reaching  the  snow  line,  and 
traversing  Dalmatia^  which  it  separates  from  BomuOf 
it  extends  into  Albania^  It  is  a  limestone  rangCf 
and,  like  most  mountains  belonging  to  that  form- 
ation,  much  broken  up;  hence  the  bold  and  pic- 
turesque coast  runs  out  into  many  promontories,  and 
is  flanked  by  numerous  islands. 

These  islands  appear  to  have  originated  on  tbt 
breaking  up  of  the  lower  grounds  by  some  vi(JeDt 
action,  leaving  their  limestone  summits  above  wateft 
From  the  salient  position  of  the  promontory  tenm- 
nating  in  Pvnta  deUa  Planca,  they  are  divided  mto 
two  distinct  gn^ups,  which  the  Greek  geographen 
called  AnsYRTiDES  and  Liburnides.  They  trend 
N\V.  and  SE.,  greatly  longer  than  broad,  and  iocm 
various  fine  chani.els,  called  ^'  canale,*  and  named 
from  the  nearest  adjacent  island  :  these  being  bold, 
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with  learodj  a  hidden  danger,  give  sbipB  a  secure 

passage  between  them.  Cherao^  OterOy  Lusting  San- 

«I99  (Absjrtides),  abound  with  fossil  bones.     The 

kor-l?eccta  cf  tlieee  islands  appears  to  be  the  same 

ecM^kmenite  with  those  of  Gibraltar^  Cerigo^  and 

other  [Jacei  in  the  Mediterranean.     The  Libumian 

gnap  (Aifvpv(8ff  r^oi,  Strab.  iL    p.    124,  vii. 

pp.  315,  317;  "  Libomicae  InsnUe,"  Plin.  iii.  30), 

Usaa  ((rrona),  Brattia  (^Brazzd)^  Issa  (LtMa), 

lUuTA  (i/e&uJb),  CoRCYRA  Nigra  (^Curzoh), 

Phabos  (Lennd)  and  Olystta  (&>/to),  have  good 

ports,  bot  are  badlj  supplied  with  drinkable  water, 

and  are  not  fertile.     The  moontainoos  tract,  tboogh 

industrious] J  coltiTated  towards  the  shore,  is  for 

tiie  most  part,  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (/.  c), 

wild,  ragged,  and  barren.     The  want  of  water  and 

the  arid  Mil  make  Dahnatia  unfit  for  agriculture ; 

md  therefore  of  old,  this  circumstance,  coupled  with 

theexo^lency  and  number  of  the  harboun>,  made  the 

uUtcs  more  known  for  piracy  than  for  commercial 

ottfprue.    A  principal  feature  of  the  whole  range 

ii  that  called  Monte-Negro  (^Czemagora),  consisting 

da/Aj  of  the  cretaceous  or  Mediterranean  limestone, 

10  extosiTelj  developed  from  the  Alps  to  the  An-hi- 

pdagu,  and  remarkable  for  its  craggy  character. 

The  genenl  height  id  about  3000  feet,  with  a  few 

Idghff  summits,  and  the  slopes  arc  gentle  in  tho 

directioo  of  the  inchnation  of  the  "  strata,"  with 

pRopiees  at  the  outcroppings,  which  give  a  fine 

nrirt J  to  the  scenery. 

There  is  no  sign  of  volcanic  action  in  Dalmatia ; 
md  the  Nymphaeum  near  Apollonia,  celebrated  tor 
the  flames  that  rose  continually  from  it,  has  probably 
u  reference  to  anything  of  a  volcanic  nature,  but  is 
tsooected  witli  the  beds  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral 
fitch,  which  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  num- 
Doiitic  limestone  of  Albania. 

The  coast  of  what  is  now  called  Middle  Albania, 
V  the  Illyrian  territory,  N.  of  Epirus,  is,  especially 
in  iu  N.  portiun,  of  moderate  height,  and  in  somo 
pUc«  eTen  low  and  unwholesome,  as  fur  as  Aulon 
{Vulima  or  Avhnd),  where  it  suddenly  bea>mcs 
m^ed  and  mountainous,  with  precipitous    clifis 
^c^iftDding  rapidly  towards  the  sea.     This  is  the 
Kkmcera  range,  upwards  of  4000  feet  high,  dreaded 
bf  loeient  mariners  as  the  Acro-Ceraunian  prumon- 
1     toy.    The  interior  of  this  territory  was  much  su- 
poior  to  N.  lUyricum  in  productiveness:  though 
noofitaiooas,  it  has  more  valleys  and  open  plains  for 
(Bkivstian.    The  sea-ports  of  Ejndamnus  and  Apol- 
lonia introduced  the  luxuries  of  wine  and  oil  to  the 
I      brbariana;  whose  chiefs  learnt  also  to  value  the 
*wen  &brics,   the  polished  and  carved  metallic 
*o^  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery  which 
VM  fiiroished  them  by  Grecian  artisans.     Salt  fi^li, 
ud,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  the  inhmd  re- 
■deiDls  fo  lakes  like  that  of  Lychnidus,  salt  itself, 
was  imported.     In  return  they  supplied  the  Greeks 
*ith  those  [ffecious  commodities,  cattle  and  slaves, 
fiher  mines  were  ahio  worked  at  Damastiusl 
Wu  and  honey  were  probably  articles  of  export ; 
tt>d  it  is  a  proof  that  the  natural  products  of  U- 
Ifria  were  carefully  sought  out,  when  we  find  a 
qieciH  of  iris  peculiar  to  the  country  collected  and 
ieot  to  Corinth,  where  its  root  was  employed  to  give 
the  special  flavour  to  a  oel^rated  kind  of  aromatic 
u^^^jent      Grecian  commerce  and  intercourse  not 
«dy  tended  to  dvilise  the  S.  lUyrians  beyond  their 
Bocthem  brethren,  who  shared  with  the  Thracian 
tribes  the  cmtom  of  tatto(»ng  their  bodies  and  of 
oftriog  hnman  BaGrifiocf;  but  through  the  intro- 
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dnction  of  Grecian  exiles,  made  them  acquainted 
witli  Hellenic  ideas  and  legends,  as  may  be  bccn  by 
the  tale  of  Cadmus  and  Uarmonia,  from  whom  the 
chiefs  of  the  Illyrian  Enchclecs  professed  to  trace 
their  descent.  (Comp.  Grote,  Hist  of  Greece^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  1 — 10,  and  the  authorities  quoted  there;  to 
which  may  be  added,  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
MontewgrOj  vol.  i,  pp.  38^2 ;  J.  F.  Neigebaur, 
Die  Sudslaren,  Leipzig,  1851 ;  Niobulir,  Lect  on 
Ethnog.  and  Geog.  vol.  i.  pp.  297 — 314;  Smyth, 
The  Mediterranean,  pp.  40 — 45  ;  Hahn,  Albane- 
tiscke  Stvdicn,  Wlen,  1 854.) 

4.  Hace  and  National  CAaroc/^r.— Sufficient  is 
not  known  either  of  the  language  or  customs  of  tho 
Illyriaas,  by  which  their  race  may  be  ascertained. 
The  most  accurate  among  the  ancient  writers  have  al- 
ways distinguished  them  as  a  se})arate nation,  or  group 
of  nations,  from  both  the  Thracians  and  Epirots. 

The  ancient  Illyrians  are  unqucbtionably  the  an- 
cestors of  the  people  generally  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  Albanians,  but  who  are  called  by  the 
Turks  "  Aniauts,"  and  by  themselves  **  Skij^tiires," 
which  means  in  their  lanfjuagc  '*  mountaineers,"  or 
"  dwellers  on  rocks,"  and  inhabit  the  greater  part 
of  ancient  lUyricum  and  Epirus.  They  have  a  jw- 
culiar  language,  and  conatitute  a  particular  race, 
which  is  very  distinct  from  the  Slavonian  inhabit- 
ants who  border  on  them  towards  the  N.  The  an- 
cients, as  has  been  observed,  dibtinguished  the  Il- 
lyrians from  the  Epirots,  and  have  given  no  intima- 
tions that  they  were  in  any  way  connected.  But 
tho  Albanians,  who  inhabit  both  lUyricum  and 
Epirus,  are  one  people,  whose  language  is  only  varied 
by  slight  modifications  of  dialect.  The  Illyrians 
appear  to  have  been  pressed  southwards  by  Slavonian 
hordes,  who  settled  in  Dalmatia.  Driven  out  from 
tlicir  old  territories,  they  extended  themselves  to- 
wards the  S.,  where  they  now  inhabit  xiany  districts 
which  never  belonged  to  them  in  former  times,  and 
^vo  swallowed  up  the  Epirots,  and  extinguished 
their  language.  According  to  Schafarik  (^iSlav.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  p.  31)  the  modem  Albanian  population  is 
1,200,000. 

Ptolemy  is  the  earliest  writer  in  whose  works  the 
name  of  the  Albanians  has  been  distinctly  recognised. 
He  mentions  (iii.  13.  §  23)  a  tribe  called  Alhaki 
('AAfovoi)  and  a  town  Alba170]*ous  ('AA§a- 
i'<JiroAif ),  in  the  region  lying  to  the  £.  of  the  Ionian 
sea ;  and  from  the  names  of  places  with  which 
Albanopolis  is  comiccted,  it  appears  clearly  to  have 
been  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Illyrian  territory,  and  in 
modem  Albania.  There  are  no  means  of  fonniug  a 
conjecture  how  tho  name  of  this  obscure  tribe  came 
to  be  extended  to  so  considerable  a  nation.  The 
latest  work  upon  the  Albanian  languap:c  is  that  of 
F.  Bitter  von  Xyknder  (Die  Spracht  der  Albanesen 
Oder  Skhipeiaren,  1835),  who  lias  elucidated  this 
subject,  and  established  the  principal  facts  upon  a 
firai  basis.  An  account  of  the  positions  at  which 
Xy hinder  arrived  will  be  found  in  Prichard  (The 
Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  477 — 
482). 

As  the  Dalmatian  Slaves  have  adopted  the  name 
Illyrians,  the  Slavonian  Umguage  spoken  in  Dalmatia, 
especially  at  Jiagusa,  is  al.M)  called  Illyrian ;  and 
this  designation  has  acquired  general  currency  ;  but 
it  mu.st  always  be  remembered  that  the  ancient 
Illyrians  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Slavo 
races.  In  the  practice  of  tattooing  their  bodies,  and 
offering  human  sacrifices,  the  Illyrians  restcmbled  the 
Thracians   (Strab.  viL  p.  315;  Herod,  v.  6)  :  the 
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custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  tho  Dalmatians,  to 
have  a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  eighth  year 
(Strab.  /.  c),  resembled  the  well-known  prat-tice  of 
the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards cinlised  life.  The  author  of  tho  Periplus 
ascribed  to  Scjlax  {L  c.)  speaks  of  the  great 
influence  eigoyed  bjr  their  women,  whose  lives,  in 
consequence,  he  describes  as  highly  licentious.  The 
niyrian,  like  the  modem  Al^ian  Skipetar,  was 
always  ready  to  fight  for  hire ;  and  rushed  to  battle, 
obeying  only  the  instigation  of  his  own  love  of  fight- 
ing, or  vengeance,  or  love  of  blood,  or  craving,  for 
booty.  But  as  soon  as  the  feeling  was  satisfied,  or  over- 
come by  fear,  his  rapid  and  impetuous  rush  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or  flight  (Comp. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  609.)  They  did 
not  fight  in  the  phalanx,  nor  were  they  merely 
il/i\ol;  they  rather  formed  an  intermediate  class 
between  them  and  the  phalanx.  Their  arms  were 
short  spears  and  light  javelins  and  shields  ('^pel- 
tastae ") ;  the  chief  weapon,  however,  was  the 
fidxcupa^  or  Albanian  knife.  Dr.  Arnold  has  re- 
marked {Jlist.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  495),—-"  The 
eastern  coabt  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated 
portions  of  the  earth  which,  though  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  civilisation,  have  remuned  per- 
petually barbarian."  But  Scymnus  of  Chios  (comp. 
Arnold,  vol.  iii.  p.  477),  writing  of  the  Illyrians 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them 
"  a  religious  people,  just  and  kind  to  strangers, 
loving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly  and 
sobcriy."  After  the  Bonuui  conquest,  and  during  its 
dominion,  they  were  as  civilised  as  most  other 
peoples  reclaimed  firom  barbarism.  The  emperor 
Diocletian  and  St  Jerome  were  both  Illyrians.  And 
the  palace  at  Spalato  is  the  earliest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  legitimate  combination  of  the  round 
arch  and  the  colunm;  and  the  modem  history  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  begins  with  the  rela- 
tions established  by  Heraclius  with  the  Serbs  or 
W.  Slaves,  who  mo\'ed  down  from  the  Carpathians 
into  the  provinces  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Danube.  The  states  which  they  constituted  were 
of  considerable  weight  in  the  history  of  £urope,  and 
the  kingdoms,  or  bannats,  of  Croatia,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
lUscia,  and  Dalmatia,  occupied  for  some  centuries  a 
political  position  very  like  that  now  held  by  the 
secondary  monarchical  states  of  tho  present  day. 
The  people  of  Narenta,  who  had  a  republican  form 
of  govemment,  once  disputed  the  sway  of  the 
Adriatic  with  the  Venetians ;  Bagusa,  which  sent 
her  Argosies  (Ragosies)  to  every  coast,  never  once 
succumbed  to  the  winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark;  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Servian 
colonies  established  by  Heraclius  were  likely  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  advancing  the  progress  of  Eu- 
ropean civilisation.  (Comp.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the 
Roman*^  p.  409.) 

5.  History. — The  lUyri.ans  do  not  appear  in  history 
before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  Brasidas  and 
Perdiccas  retreated  before  them,  and  the  Illyrians, 
for  the  first  time,  probably,  had  to  encounter  Grecian 
troops.  (Thuc.  iv.  124—128.)  Nothing  is  heard  of 
tliese  barbarians  afterwards,  till  the  time  of  Pliilip 
of  Macedon,  by  whose  vigour  and  energy  their  in- 
cursions were  first  repressed,  and  their  country  par- 
tially conquered.  Their  collision  with  the  Mace- 
donians appears  to  have  risen  under  the  following 
cinrumstances.  During  the  4th  century  before  Christ 
a  large  immigration  of  Galhc  tribes  from  the  west- 
ward was  taking  pUce,  invading  the  terriUny  of  the 
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more  northerly  lUyrians,  and  driving  them  fbrtliv 
to  the  south.  Under  Bardylis  the  Dlyrians,  wbo 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  kingdom,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  traced,  had  extended  themselTei 
over  the  towns,  villages,  and  plains  of  W.  Blaoedoma 
(Diod.  xvi.  4 ;  Theopomp.  Fr.  35,  ed.  Didot. ;  Cic. 
deOff.n.n\  Phot  BibL  p. 530,  ed. Bekker;  Libu. 
OraL  xxviii.  p.  632).  As  soon  as  the  young  Philip  ; 
of  Macedon  came  to  the  throne,  he  attacked  then  i 
hereditary  enemies  b.  c.  360,  and  pushed  his  roc-  ! 
cesses  so  vigorously,  as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all 
the  tribes  to  the  E.  of  Lychnidus.  (Comp.  Grate, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  pp.  302 — 304.)  A  state 
was  formed  the  capital  of  which  was  probably  near 
BagUiia,  but  the  real  Illyrian  pirates  with  whom  the 
Romans  came  in  collision,  must  have  oocnjned  the 
N.  of  Dalmatia.  Rhodes  was  still  a  maritime  power; 
but  by  B.C.  233  the  Dlyrians  had  become  formidable 
in  the  Adriatic,  ravaging  the  coasts,  and  distuibing 
the  navigation  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans.  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Teuta,  the  queen  of  the  Dlyrians, 
demanding  reparation :  she  replied,  that  pincy  was 
the  habit  of  her  people,  and  finally  had  the  envoyi 
murdered.  (Polyb.  ii.  8 ;  Appian,  lUyr.  7 ;  ZcHUur. 
vilL  1 9  ;  comp.  Plin.  xxxiv.  11.)  A  Roman  araiy 
for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  coo- 
eluded  a  peace  with  the  lUyrians  upon  honourable 
terms,  while  the  Greek  states  of  Corcyra,  Apollooia, 
and  Epidanmus,  received  their  liberty  as  a  gift  firam 
Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Teuta,  the  traitor  Demetrios  of 
Pharos  made  himself  guardian  of  Pineus,  son  of 
Agron,  and  usurped  the  chief  authority  in  lUyri- 
cum  :  thinking  that  the  Romans  were  too  much  en- 
gaged in  the  Gallic  wars,  he  ventured  (»i  sevenl 
piratical  acts.  This  led  to  the  Second  Illyrian  War, 
B.C.  219,  which  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the 
whole  of  lUyricum.  Demetrius  fled  to  Macedonia, 
and  Pineus  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  iiL 
16, 18  ;  Liv.  xxii.  33;  App.  lUyr.  7,  8;  Flor.  iL 5 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  46, 151 ;  Zonar.  viiL  20.)  Pineal 
was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Scerdihiidas,  and 
Scerdilaidas  by  his  son  Pleuratus,  who,  for  his 
fidehty  to  the  Roman  cause  during  the  MacedaDian 
Wart  ^as  rewarded  at  the  peace  of  196  by  the  addi- 
tion to  his  territories  of  Lychnidus  and  the  Parthim, 
which  had  before  belonged  to  Macedonia  (Polyb. 
xviii.  30,  xxL  9,  xxiL  4;  Liv.  xxxL  28,  xxxiL 
34.)  In  the  rdgn  of  Gentius,  the  last  king  of 
Illyricum,  the  Dalmatae  revolted,  b.  c.  180 ;  and 
the  praetor  L.  Anicius,  entering  Illyricum,  filled 
the  war  within  thirty  days,  by  taking  the  capital 
Scodra  {Scutari),  into  which  Gentius  bad  thrown 
himself,  b.  c.  168.  (Polyb.  xxx.  13;  Liv.  xliv.  30 
— 32,  xlv.  43;  Appian,  lUyr,  9;  Eutrop.  iv.  6.) 
Illyricum,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts,  be- 
came annexed  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.)  The  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  wars  with  Dalmatia,  Iaptdia, 
and  LinuRNiA,  is  given  under  those  heads. 

In  b.  c.  27  Illyricum  was  under  the  rule  of  a 
proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate  (Dion  Cass.  liu. 
12):  but  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  people  to  re- 
cover their  liberty  showed  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  strong  force  in  the  country  ;  and  in  b.  c 
1 1  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  34)  it  was  made  an  imperial 
province,  with  P.  Comelius  DolabelUi  for  "  legatns " 
('*  leg.  pro.  pr.,"  Orelli,  Inter,  na  2365,  comp.  no. 
3128;  Tac  Hist.  ii.  86;  Marquardt,  in  Becker's 
Rom.  Alt.  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  pp.  110 — 115).  A  large 
region,  extending  far  inland  towards  tho  valley  of 
tho  Save  and  the  Drave,  contained  bodies  of  aoldieiy, 
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Mho  vere  ntitiimtfl  in  the  stroog  links  of  the  chain 

of  militcry  posts  which  was  scattered  along  the 

fruitier  of  the   Danube.      Inscriptions  arc  extant 

on  whidi  the  reoords  of  its  occupation  by  the  7th 

and  llth  legions  can  still  be  read.    (Orelli,  nqs. 

M5S,  3553,  4995,  4996;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 

16;  Tac  Ann.  vr.  5,  SitL  u.  11.  85.)    There  was 

at  dist  time  no  seat  of  gomrnment  or  capital  ;  but 

the  pforince  was  diTid^  into  regions  called  "  con- 

Tontns :  *  each  region,  of  which  there  were  three, 

named  firom  the  towns  of  Scardona,  Salona,  and 

Kabova,  was  subdivided   into  numerous  **decu« 

xiac*    Thus  the  **  conventus '  of  Salona  had  382 

'deeurine.'*    (Plin.  iiL  26.)     Iabeka,  Salona, 

Kaboxa,  and  Epidaurus,  were  Roman  "  cdoniae;" 

AroLLoaoA    and  Cokctba,  **  civitates    Uberae." 

(Apcian,  Ilfyr.  8 ;  Polyb.  iL  11.)     The  jurisdiction 

of  the"  pro-praetor,**  or  "  legatus,"  does  not  appear 

to  have  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Illvricum, 

bat  merely  orer  the  maritime  portion.     The  inland 

Strict  either  had  its  own  governor,  or  was  under 

tbs  jnefect  of  Paimcmia.    Salona  in  later  times  be- 

emie  the  capital  of  the  prorince  (Procop.  B.G.\.\5; 

Hierodes),  and  the  governor  was  styled  "  pracses." 

(OidG,  nos.  1098,  3599.)     The  most  notable  of 

thne  were  Dion  Cassins  the  historian,  and  his  father 

CiBhu  Apronianns. 

The  warlike  youth  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia 
afisded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits  to  the 
kgioos  staUooed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and 
the  peasants  of  Illyricum,  who  had  already  given 
Cludins,  Auieliao,  and  Probus  to  the  sinking  em- 
piie,  achieved  the  woric  of  rescuing  it  by  the  eleva- 
tioa  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  to  the  imperial 
parple.    (Comp.  Gibbon,  c  xiil.) 

After  the  final  division  of  the  empire,  Marcellinus, 
'Pstridan  of  the  West,"  occupied  the  maritime 
portion  of  W.  Illyricum,  and  built  a  fleet  which 
daifflcd  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic.  [Dalma- 
tia.] E.  Dlyricum  spears  to  have  suffered  so 
iDon  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Goths  and  the  op- 
prenioDs  of  Ahuric,  who  was  declared,  a.  d.  398, 
its  master-general  (comp.  CUudian,  in  EtUrop.  ii. 
216,  de  BdL  GtL  535),  that  there  is  a  bw  of 
Haodotins  II.  which  exempts  the  cities  of  Illyricum 
from  oootribnting  towards  the  expenses  of  the  public 
tpeetacles  at  Constantinople.  (Thcod.  cod.  x.  tit  8. 
L  7.)  But  though  suffisring  from  these  inroads, 
cwal  encounters  often  showed  that  the  people  were 
sot  dofititate  of  oonnge  and  military  hkill.  Attila 
lamd[,  the  terror  of  both  Goths  and  Somans,  was 
defeated  before  the  town  of  Azimus,  a  frontier  for- 
tms  of  Illyricum.  (Priscus,  p.  143,  ed.  Bonn; 
conp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxxiv.;  Finlay,  Greece  under  the 
iKoMM,  pu  203.)  The  coasts  of  Illyricum  were 
ootidered  of  great  importance  to  the  court  of  Con- 
■Uotinople.  The  rich  produce  transported  by  the 
cuiTaas  which  reached  the  N.  shores  of  the  BUu;k 
Sei,  wu  then  conveyed  to  Constantinople  to  be  dis- 
tributed (hroagh  W.  Europe.  Under  these  circum- 
Maaces,  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  defend 
^  two  points  of  Thessal(»uca  and  Dyrrhachium, 
tbe  tvro  dties  which  commanded  the  extremities  of 
the  Qsoal  road  between  Constantinople  and  the 
idiktic  (Tafel.  de  Thestahnica,  p.  221;  Hull- 
naa,  Ge$ekMch,  det  Bifzantuchen  Handelt^  p.  76.) 
The  open  -conntiy  was  abandoned  to  the  Avars  and 
the  E  Slaves,  who  made  permanent  settlements 
even  to  the  Su  of  the  Via  Egnatia ;  but  none  of 
ttKK  Kttlements  were  allowed  to  interfere  wit!i  thi^ 
fas  of  oammnnicatioo,  without  which  the  trade  of 
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the  West  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Greeks.  He- 
raclius,  in  his  plan  for  circumscribing  the  ravages 
of  the  northern  enemies  of  the  empire,  occupied  the 
whole  interior  of  the  country,  from  the  borders  of 
Istria  to  the  territory  of  Dyrrhachium,  with  colonies 
of  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves.  From  the  settlement  of 
the  Servian  Slavonians  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire  we  may  therefore  date,  as  has  been  said 
above,  the  earliest  encroachments  ci  the  lUyrian  or 
Albanian  race  cm  the  Hellenic  population  of  the 
South.  The  singular  events  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Heraclius  are  not  among  the  least  of  tho 
elements  which  have  gone  to  make  up  the  aoor 
dition  of  the  modem  Greek  nation.         [£.  B.  J.] 

ILORCI.    [EuocRocA.] 

ILU'CIA.    [Ouetakl] 

ILURATUM  ('lAo^porov,  PtoL  iii.  6.  §  6),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  pro- 
bably somewhat  to  the  N.  of  Kaffa,      [E.  B.  J.l 

ILURCA'ONES.    [Ilercaonks.] 

ILURCIS.    [Graccurris.] 

ILURGEIA,  ILURGIS.    [Illiturgis.] 

ILU'RGETAE.    [Ileroetes.] 

ILURO,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesarangusta,  in 
Spain,  to  Bencharmum.  [Beneiiarmum.]  Iluro 
is  between  Aspaluca  [Aspaluca]  and  Benehammm. 
The  modem  site  of  Iluro  is  Oleron,  which  is  the 
same  name.  Oleron  is  in  the  department  of  Basses 
PyrtnceSy  at  the  junction  of  the  Gave  dAspe,  the 
river  of  Aspaluca,  and  the  Gave  dOssau^  whieh  by 
their  union  form  the  Gave  dOliron,  Gave  is  tho 
name  in  these  parts  for  the  river-valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees. In  the  Notitia  of  Gallia,  Uuro  is  the  Ci  vitas 
'Elloroncn&ium.  The  place  was  a  bishop's  see  from 
the  commencement  of  tlie  sixth  century.     [G.  L.] 

I'LURO.  1.  (i4foro),  a  city  of  Bactica,  situated 
on  a  hill.  (Inscr.  ap.  Carter,  Travels,  p.  161 ;  Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  358.) 

2.  [LAEih-AKL]  [P-S.] 

ILU'ZA  (ri  'lAow^a),  a  town  in  Phiygia  Paca- 
tiana,  which  is  mentioned  only  in  very  late  writers, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  Aludda  in  the  Table  of 
Peutinger;  in  which  case  it  was  situated  between 
Sebaste  and  Acmonia,  25  Roman  Aniles  to  the  east  of 
the  latter  town.  It  was  the  ^  seo  of  a  Christian 
bishop.  (Hierocl.  p.  667;  Cc.ifil.  Constant,  iii.  p. 
534.)  [L.  S.] 

ILVA  ('lAo^o,  Ptol. :  Elba),  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aetiiaua  (AiOoAfa,  Strab.,  Diod.;  Aidd\fia,  Ps. 
Arist.,  Philist.  ap.  Steph.  B.\  an  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  lying  otf  the  coast  of  Etruria,  oppo- 
site to  tlie  headland  and  city  of  Populunium.  It 
b  much  the  most  important  of  the  i^landM  in  this 
sea,  situated  between  Corsica  and  the  mainland, 
being  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  outline  is  extremely  irregular, 
the  mountains  which  compose  it,  and  which  rise  in 
some  parts  to  a  height  of  above  3000  feet,  being 
indented  by  deep  gulfs  and  inlets,  so  that  its  breadtii 
in  some  places  does  not  exceed  3  miles.  Its  circuit 
is  greatly  overstated  by  Pliny  at  100  Roman  miles: 
the  same  author  gives  its  distance  from  Popu- 
lonium  at  10  miles,  which  is  just  about  correct; 
but  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separates  it  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (n^u:  Piomhino) 
does  not  much  exceed  6,  though  estimated  by 
Diodorus  as  100  stadia  (12  ^  miles),  and  by  Strabo, 
through  an  enormous  error,  at  not  less  than  300 
stadia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223;  Diod.  v.  13;  Plin.  iii.  6. 
s.  12;McLii.  7.§  19;  Scyl.  p.2.  §  6;  ApoU.Rhod. 
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W,  654.)  Hva  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  still  is  at  the  present  day,  for  its  iron  mines; 
these  were  probably  worked  from  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Tyrrhenians  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  were 
already  noticed  by  Hecatoeus,  who  called  the  island 
Ai0d(Ai) :  indeed,  its  Greek  name  was  generally  re- 
garded as  derived  from  the  smoke  (cUBaKii)  of  the 
namerons  furnaces  employed  in  smelting  the  iron. 
(Diod.  V.  13 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
however,  the  iron  ore  was  no  longer  smelted  in  the 
island  itself,  the  want  of  fuel  compelling  the  inha- 
bitants (as  it  does  at  the  present  day)  to  transport 
the  ore  to  the  opposite  miunland,  where  it  was 
smelted  and  wrought  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  unfailing  abundance  of  the 
ore  (alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  the  line 

*^  Insula  inexhaustis  Chalybnm  generosa  metallis**) 

led  to  the  notion  that  it  grew  again  as  fast  as  it 
was  extracted  from  the  mines.  It  had  also  the 
advantage  of  being  extracted  with  great  facility,  as 
it  is  not  sunk  deep  beneath  the  earth,  but  forms 
a  hill  or  mountain  mass  of  solid  ore.  (Strab.  I.  c ; 
Diod.  Ic;  Virg.  Am.  x,  174;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12, 
zxxiv.  14.  s.  41 ;  Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirdb.  95;  Rutil. 
lUn,  i.  351—356;  SU.  Ital.  viii.  616.)  The  mines, 
which  are  still  extensively  worked,  are  situated  at  a 
place  called  72tb,  near  the  £.  coast  of  the  island; 
they  exhibit  in  many  cases  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  ancient  workings. 

The  only  mention  of  Ilva  that  occurs  in  history 
is  in  B.  c.  453,  when  we  learn  from  Diodorus  that 
it  was  ravaged  by  a  Syracusan  fleet  under  Phayllus, 
in  revenge  for  the  piratical  expeditions  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. Phayllus  having  effected  but  little,  a 
second  fleet  was  sent  under  Apclles,  who  is  said  to 
have  made  himself  master  of  the  island;  but  it 
certainly  did  not  remmn  subject  to  Syracuse.  (Diod. 
xi.  88.)  The  name  is  again  incidentally  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  during  the  expedition  of  the 
consul  Tib.  Claudius  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

Ilva  has  the  advantage  of  several  excellent  ports, 
of  which  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  now 
calU'd  Porto  Ferraio^  was  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  PoRTUs  Aroous  {*Apy&os  Ai/i^»),  from  the 
circumsttnce  that  the  Argonauts  were  believed  to 
have  touched  there  on  their  return  voyage,  while 
Bailing  in  quest  of  Circe.  (Strab.  v.  p.  224;  Diod. 
iv.  56 ;  Apollon.  I»hod.  iv.  658.)  Considerable  ruins 
of  buildings  of  Roman  date  are  visible  at  a  place 
called  Ae  Groi(e^  near  Porto  Ferraio^  and  others 
are  found  near  Capo  CatttUo^  at  the  NE.  extremity 
of  the  island.  The  quarries  of  granite  near  S»  Pitro, 
in  the  S\V.  part  of  Elba^  appears  also  to  have  been 
extensively  worked  by  the  liomans,  though  no  notice 
of  them  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer ;  but  numc' 
rous  colunms,  basins  for  fountains,  and  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  still  remain,  either  wholly  or  hi 
part  hewn  out  of  the  adjacent  quarry.  (Hoare, 
Class.  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  23—29).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ILVATES,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  whose  name  is 
found  only  in  Livy.  He  mentions  them  first  as 
taking  up  arms  in  b.  c.  200,  in  concert  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  to  de- 
stroy the  Roman  colonics  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
They  are  again  noticed  three  years  later  as  being 
still  in  arms,  after  the  submission  ci  their  Transpa- 
dane  allies;  but  in  the  course  of  that  year's  cam- 
paign (b.  c.  197)  they  were  reduced  by  the  consul 
Q.  Minucius,  and  their  name  does  not  again  appear 
in  history.    (Liv.  xxx.  10,  xxxi.  29,  30.)    From 
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the  drcmnstances  here  related,  it  is  clear  that  fhej 
dwelt  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  towards 
the  plains  of  the  Padus,  and  apparently  not  very 
far  from  Clastidium  (Ccuttggw);  but  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  certainty  either  the  position  or  extent  of 
their  territory.  Their  name,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
Ligurian  tribes  mentioned  by  Livy,  had  disappeared 
in  the  Augustan  age,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
geographers.  [Liguria.]  Walckenaer,  however, 
supposes  the  Eleatks  over  whom  the  ccmsnl  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior  celebrated  a  triumph  in  B.  c  159 
(Fast  Capit  ap.  Gruter^  p.  297),  and  who  are  in 
all  probability  Uio  same  people  with  the  Veldates  i^ 
Pliny  [Vkleia],  to  be  identical  also  with  the  11- 
vates  of  Livy;  but  this  cannot  be  assumed  without 
fruther  proof.  (Walckenaer,  G^gr.  des  Gauletj 
vol.  i.  p.  154.)  £E.  H.  B.] 

LMACHARA  ('I/tiX<^  or  'Hfuxd^  Ptol.:  Eik, 
Imacharensis,  Cic;   Imacarensis,  Plin.),  a  city  o£ 
Sicily,  the  name  of  which  does  not  appear  in  history,     ^ 
but  which  is  repeatedly  menti(Hied  by  Cicero  amoi^     ^i 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  island.     There  is  great     - 
discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  name,  which      "^ 
is  written  in  many  MSS.  "  Macarensis  "  or  "  ilacha- 
rensis;"*  and  the  same  uncertunty  is  found  in  thoH 
of  Pliny,  who  also  notices  tlie  town  among  those  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.     (Cic.  Verr,  iii.  18,  42,  v.  7; 
Zumpt,  ad  he.;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Sillig,  ad  he.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  oon- 
sideration,  with  a  territory  fertile  in  com.     That 
writer  associates  it  with  Herbita,  Assoms,  Agyriom, 
and  other  towns  of  the  interior,  in  a  manner  thai 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  situated  in  the  same 
region  of  Sicily;  and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  places  Hemichara  or  Himichara  (evi- 
dently the  same  place)  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily,  between 
Capitium  and  Centuripa.   (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  12.)  Henot 
Cluverius  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  Trama,  but  this  is  wholly  uncertain.    FazeUo 
and  otlier  Sicilian  writers  have  supposed  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city,  which  are  still  visible  on  the  coast 
about  9  miles  N.  of  Cape  Pachynum,  near  the  /\)rfe 
Vmdicariy  to  be  those  of  Imachara;  but  though  tbt 
name  of  i/iocoreso,  still  borne  by  an  a^jcnning  head- 
land, gives  some  colour  to  this  opinion,  it  is  n^ioUj 
opposed  to  the  data  furnished  us  by  ancient  anthon^ 
who  all  agree  in  placing  Imachara  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.    The  ruins  in  question,  which  indicate 
the  aite  of  a  considerable  town,  are  r^arded  by  Clu- 
verius (but  equally  without  authority)  as  those  of 
Ichana.    (Cluver.  SicU.  p.  356;  Fazell.  de  Reb.Sie, 
iv.  2,  p.  217;  Amioo.  Not.  ad  Fazell.  pp.  417,  447; 
Hoare's  Clasncal  Tour,  vol  ii.  p.  301.)   [E.  H.  &] 
IMA'US,  the  great  mountain  chain,  which,  ao> 
cording  to  the  ancients,  divided  Northern  Asia  into 
"  Scythia    intra    Imaum "    and  *'  Scythia    extra 
Imaum."    This  word  (rh  "Ifiaov  6pos,  Strab.  xv. 
p.  689;  PtoL  vi.  13.  §  1;  rh  ^Ifuuoy  Spot,  StxaL 
ii.  pu  129;    6  "I/mos^  Agathem.  ii.  9:   although 
all  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  have  Isamos 
Q^aofxos)  in  the  passage  describing  the  expedi- 
tion of   the  Graeco-Bactrian  king  Menander,  jifc 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  tiie  text  is  oorropki 
and  the  word  Imaus  should  be  substituted),  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  himavat,  "  snowy"  (comp. 
Plin.  vi.  17;  Bohlen,  daa  AUe  Jndien,  vol.  i.  p.  11; 
Lassen,  Fnd.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  17),  is  one  of  those  many 
significative  expressions  which  have  been  used  for 
mountain  masses  upon  every  zone  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face (fur  instance,  Mont  BkmCf  in  Savoy^  Sierra 
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ycndb,  in  Granada  and  California^  and  suxrives 
in  the  modern  Himdhiyti. 

fVoai  verj  earlj  times  the  Greeks  were  aware  of 
a  great  line  of  mountains  running  throughout  Central 
Ask,  anrlj  E  and  W.,  between  tlic  36th  and  d7th 
deSTcca  of  Jatitade,  and  which  was  known  by  the 
nune  of  the  diaphragm  of  Dicacarchus,  or  the 
]«nUd  t.4  Bhodeii. 

The  Mac-vdnnian  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
Sdeocus  Nicator  opened  up  A&ia  au  far  as  tlie  sources 
of  the  Ganfres.  but  not  fbrtlier.  But  the  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  thus  obtained  of  Asia  was  much 
cdaned  br  intercourse  with  other  Eastern  nations. 
Hie  liuiicatinDs  given  by  Strabo  and  Ptulenir  (/.c), 
when  compared  with  the  on^nipliic  configura- 
tiod  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  recopiise  in  a  very 
mnsrkable  manner  the  principal  features  of  the 
BHostain  cioin  of  Central  Asia,  which  extends  from 
the  Chinese  province  of  /Iou-pt\  S.  of  the  gulf  of 
Pdckfii,  altiog  the  line  of  the  Kuen-lUn  (not,  as  has 
poenlij  been  supposed,  the  Himalaya^  continuing 
fR«D  the  llintlu-Kush  along  the  S.  shores  of  the 
Caspian  through  Mdzandtr&n,  and  rising  in  the 
ai£er-shaf«d  summit  of  Damdvtnd,  throngh  the 
pus  of  Elhurz  and  Ghilan,  until  it  terminates  in  the 
Taarus  in  the  S\V.  comer  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
tree  that  there  is  a  break  between  Taurus  and  the 
W.  eoDtinuation  uf  the  Hindu- Ku»h^  but  the  cold 
"  plateiQX  **  of  Aterbijan  and  KurdiiUin,  and  the 
isahted  feummit  of  Ararat,  might  easily  give  rise  to 
tbeni^necd  continuity  both  of  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taonii  from  Karamania  and  Argaeus  up  to  the 
la^  chain  of  Ellmrz^  which  sepanites  the  damp, 
vooded.  and  unhealthy  plains  of  Afasanderdn  from 
the  arid  **  plateaux  "  of  Irak  and  Khorasan, 

The  name  of  Imaus  was,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the 
fint  ioktancef  applied  by  the  Greek  geographers  to 
tin  liiMdU'Kuxk  and  to  the  chain  parullcl  to  the 
«iQatar  to  which  the  name  of  Ilimalai/a  is  usually 
pres  in  the  pre»ent  day.  Gradually  the  name  was 
tnaifaTed  to  the  coloe^al  intersection  running  N. 
lad  Si, — the  meridian  axis  of  Central  Asia,  or  the 
Boler  nmge.  The  division  of  Asia  into  ^  intra  et 
extra  Imaam"  was  unknown  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
tboagh  the  latter  describes  the  knot  of  mountains 
famed  by  the  interbcctions  of  tlie  Himdlaya,  the 
i?nrfii-itwA,  and  Bolor^  by  the  expression  **  quorum 
(McBtes  Emodl)  promontorium  Imaos  vocatur  *"  (vi. 
17).  The  Boior  chain  has  been  for  ages,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  boundary  between  the  empires 
•fCUia  and  Turkestan;  but  the  ethnogniphical 
dirtioctiu]  between  **  Scythia  intra  et  extra  Iinaum "" 
«af  probably  suggested  by  the  division  of  India  into 
"iatn  et  eitni  Gangein,"  and  of  the  whole  con- 
tiontinto  **  intra  et  extra  Taurum."  In  Ptolemv, 
anther  in  the  maps  appended  to  all  the  editions, 
ttd  attributed  to  Agathodaem(Hi,  the  meridian  chain 
ef  Lnansia  prolcmged  up  to  the  most  northerly  plains 
^HotJiiyck  and  Obi.  The  positive  notions  of  the 
UQOts  npoD  the  route  of  commerce  from  the 
Eaphratei  to  tlie  Seres,  forbid  the  opinion,  that  the 
kleaof  an  Imaus  mnning  from  N.  to  S.,  and  N.  of 
the  Bimalayaj  dividing  Upper  Asia  into  two  equal 
Pirti,  waa  a  mere  geographic  dream.  The  expres- 
MBi  of  Ptolemy  are  so  predse,  that  there  can  be 
Usle  donbt  bat  that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence 
^  tbs  Balor  range.  In  the  special  description  of 
Cotnl  Aua,  he  speaks  twice  of  Imaus  running  from 
&  to  N.,  azid,  indeed,  clearly  calls  it  a  meridian 
<^  (aoTJI  fUOTiuMpiriir  -wus  ypafji^i'fiVf  Ptol.  vi. 
14.  {  I:  ouop.  Ti.  13.  §  1),  and  places  at  the  foot 
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of  Imaus  the  Btltak  (BSXtcu,  vi.  13.  §  3),  m  the 
country  of  Littk  Thibet^  which  still  bears  tlie  in- 
digenous name  of  Daltistan.  At  the  sources  uf  the 
Indus  are  the  Daiiadkae  (viii.  1.  §  42),  the 
Dardars  or  Dcrdcrs  mentiuncd  in  the  poem  of  the 
Mahdbhdrata  and  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes, 
through  whom  the  Greeks  received  accounts  of  tho 
region  of  auriferous  sand,  and  who  occujiied  the  S. 
slopes  of  tlie  Indi:m  Cauciu<:us,  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
Kaschmir,  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Ptolemy  does 
not  attach  Imaus  to  the  Comki>ouum  Montrm 
(Koundouz),  but  places  the  Imaus  too  far  to  the  E., 
8*^  further  tlian  the  meritiiau  of  the  primiptil  source 
of  the  Ganges  (Cmffotri).  Tne  cause  of  this  mis- 
take, in  placing  Imaus  so  far  further  towards  tho 
£.  than  the  Jiohtr  range,  no  doubt  aroAC  from  the 
data  upon  whiih  Ptolemy  came  to  his  conclasion 
being  select ctl  fn>m  two  diflercnt  sources.  Tho 
Greeks  first  Ut^mc  acquainted  with  the  Comcdonmi 
Monies  when  they  pjis>ed  the  Indian  Caucasus  be- 
tween Cabid  and  lialkhy  and  advanced  over  the 
"  pLiteau  "  of  liamian  along  the  W.  sloj^a  of /?<)W, 
where  Alexander  found,  in  the  trilw  uf  the  i^iUw, 
the  descendants  of  Heracles  (Strab.  xri.  p.  688), 
just  as  Marco  Polo  and  Rumes  (Trareh  in  Bokhara^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  214)  met  with  j>e<)j)le  who  btw.sted  that 
they  had  spning  from  the  Macedonian  conquenirs. 
The  N.  of  BvUrr  was  known  from  the  nmte  of  tho 
trafHc  of  the  Seres,  as  described  by  ^larinus  of 
Tyre  and  PUdemy  (i.  12).  The  combination  of 
notions  obtained  from  such  different  sources  was 
imperfectly  made,  and  hence  the  error  in  longi- 
tude. 

These  obscure  orographical  relations  have  been 
illustrated  by  Uunibuldt  upon  the  mont  logical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  result  of  many  apparently  contra- 
dictory accounts  is  so  pre}>ente<l  as  to  fonn  ono 
connected  whole.  {A tie  Centraie,  vol.  i.  pp.  100 
—164,  vol.  ii.  pp.  365 — 440.) 

The  Bolor  range  is  one  link  of  a  long  peries  of 
elevated  ranges  running,  as  it  were,  from  S.  to  X., 
which,  with  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  but  alter- 
nating in  their  localities,  extend  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  /cy  Sea,  between  the  64th  and  75lh  degrees 
of  longitude,  keeping  a  mean  direction  of  SSE.  and 
NN W.  Lassen  ( Indische  A  Iterthumnkunde)  coincides 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Humboldt.     [E.  B.  J.] 

I'MBRASUS  Clfiepatros),  one  of  the  three  small 
rivers  flowing  down  from  l^Iount  Ampelus  in  the 
island  of  Sainoe.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637  ;  Plin.  v.  37.) 
According  to  a  frapnent  from  Callimachus  (213; 
comp.  Schol.  ad  Apolhn.  lihod  i.  187,  ii.  868),  this 
river,  once  called  Parthenius,  flowed  in  front  of  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Hera,  out^ide  the  town  of  Samos, 
and  the  goddess  derived  from  it  the  surname  of 
Imbrasia.  [L.  S.] 

IMBBINIUM.     [Samnium.] 

IMBKOS  C^fiipos:  Kth.  "Ifiipios),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  SW.  coast  of  tlie  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  near  the  i^flands  of  Samothrace 
and  Lemnos.  According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23),  Im- 
bros  is  62  miles  in  circumference;  but  this  is  nearly 
double  its  real  size.  It  is  mountainous  and  well 
wooded,  and  its  highest  summit  is  1845  feet  abovo 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains,  however,  several 
fertile  valleys,  and  a  river  named  Ilissus  in  antiquity. 
(Plin.  /.  c.)  Its  town  on  the  northern  side  was 
called  by  the  sxmie  name,  and  there  are  still  somo 
ruins  of  it  remaining.  Imbroa  was  inhabited  in 
early  times  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  was,  like  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Samothrace,  celebrated  for  its 
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wonhip  of  ths  C*beiri  and  Hctumb,  whom  Um  Ct- 
liuu  called  Imbnuon.  (Stepb.  B.  t,  i>.  I/iSikx.) 
Both  the  islnnd  ind  IhB  c\tj  at  Imbrat  bw  mentionDd 
by  Homer,  who  ptm  to  the  fonner  the  epithet  of 
waiwaAai<r<ni.  (IL liii. 33, TiT.3SI.iiiT. 78, if^mn. 
in  ApolL  36.)  The  iiUnd  win  unnued  to  the  Per- 
nin  empire  bf  Oluiea,  >  i;eiienl  of  Dareins,  U 
Kbich  time  it  Tni  dill  inhahiled  lif  Pelu|;iuu. 
(Hend.  v.  S6.)  It  ns  aftemTds  ccJoaijied  hj  Ute 
Albeniuu,  and  wu  do  (hmbt  taken  ij  Miltudet 
■long  with  LemDOS.  It  vu  alwi^  rsgarded  in 
later  times  aa  on  ancient  Athenian  poueaaion;  thna 
the  peace  of  Anlalcidaa^  which  declared  the  inds- 

Cdence  of  all  the  Grecian  states,  nerertheless  el- 
nl  tha  Alhcniana  to  retain  puaseiuiun  of  Leninoa, 
Iinbne,  and  Sqjroa  (Xen.  IlelL  St.  B.  g  15,  t.  I.  § 
3l)i  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Philip  the  Ro- 
mans reatond  to  the  lame  people  Iha  islands  of 
Lenintja,  Imhns,  Delia,  and  Hcjttie.  (Lir.  iziiiL 
30.) 

The  H^iu  of  Imbros  bare  tbe  cominoD  Athe- 
nian emblem,  the  head  of  PaUas.  Imbroa  seenis  to 
Iiava  aSiinled  pud  anchomge.  Tbe  9t«t  of  An- 
tiochiu  fint  tailed  to  Imbna.  and  (ma  tbenco 
crosHid  orer  to  Sciatbos.  -(LiT.  tut.  43.)  The 
ahip  which  carriail  Urid  into  exile  also  anchored  in 
the  hatbonr  of  Imbrat,  whkh  the  poet  calla  "  Imbria 


telloa."  (Or.  Trut  i.  10, 18.)  The  isUnd  ii  still 
cdkd  by  its  ancient  Dame,  EnAm  or  Imm. 

IW.VS  ilONS,  is  tbe  name  gicen  in  the  Tabnla 
Pentingeiuna  to  the  mountain  pass  which  lends 
from  tbe  hxjn  of  tlie  lake  Fncinns  to  that  of  the 
Peligni,  and  was  IraveraMl  by  the  Via  Valeria  on 
the  way  from  Alba  to  CorSniiun.  This  juss,  DOw 
called  the  Farca  Carruto,  nnat  ia  all  ag»  bare 
been  an  important  line  of  commoniealion,  being  a 
natural  ■ajillo-iike  depteaaion  in  the  ridge  which 
bounda  the  lake  Facinus  on  tlie  £.,  so  that  the 
ascent  from  Colt  Armeno  (Ceifcnnis)  (o  the  sum- 
mit of  the  fan  (a  distance  of  S  miles)  presents  but 
Ittla  difficulty.  The  bttcr  is  the  biebest  piHut 
reached  by  the  line  of  the  Valerian  Way  in  lisvcmng 
the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
bnt  is  elevated  only  a  few  hundred  feet  aboTe  tbo 
lake  Fuciiius.  The  Kouian  rood  acrwa  this  pass 
ma  firat  rendered  pncticable  for  carriags  by  tbe 
emperor  Claudius,  who  continned  the  Via  Valeria 
ima  Cerfeunia  to  the  month  of  tbe  Atemus.  [Ceh- 
FEHNIA.]  {TiJ>.  PemLi  Uotsten.  Not.  ad  Clm: 
t-^b*-.Knnwr,Fui:!iirrSei.  pp.I4,60.)   [E.ILB.l 

UUIAURUS  or  IMMADKA,  a  p,«ilir.n  on  the 
coaaC  of  Gallia  Karbonensia  between  Tcio  (Toaloa} 
and  Missilia.  The  distances  along  the  coast  were 
doubtlcas  aa:iirate]y  mcasiued,  but  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain thai  ttaey  arc  accnratclygiren  b  the  MfiS.;  and  it 
■eetne  that  the  routes,  enpecially  in  tbe  pans  near  the 
cxaut,  haTB  been  sornetjmei  cniifonnded.  Immadrui, 
tlM  next  nation  east  of  ifaritille.  Is  placed  by 
IfAnTJlle,  and  otben  who  tillow  him.  at  Ibe  hie 
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de  Slain  ;  bat  tbe  nnmbcn  will  not  agree.  Tb 
real  distance  is  much  lesa  than  liL  K.  P.,  wluck  ii 
tliolinlnncoinlheltin.;  an>lD'ADrille,app1yii^Ut 
usual  remedy,  altera  it  to  lii.  But  Walckenaa  nil 
objects  la  tiling  on  a  little  island  or  lock  as  tbe  po- 
sition of  Iinmadrua,  and  then  charging  tbe  Itinsaiy 
witli  being  wrong.  He  finds  tbe  diitanca  &ian  a 
little  bay  west  of  Cap  itargiau  to  MamSk  to 
seree  with  the  Ilin,  measure  (f  12  U.P.       [O.  L.] 

I3IUUNUUS  »1NUS  ((UcUnproi  k^wsi,  Etnh. 
TTii.  ]i,  770;  Diod.  ili.  39;  I'tol.  iv.  5.  g  7;  PBn. 
'I.  29.  8.  33).  the  modem  Favl  Bay,  in  bit.  S2°  K, 
derived  its  appcllstiaa  Tnm  the  badneas  of  ili  an- 
chomgc,  and  the  difficulty  of  n-iTigaling  TtaielB 
amung  its  nnmeroua  teefs  and  breaken.  In  hi 
furlhe>t  western  recess  lav  tbe  city  of  Bersn, 
fuunded,  or  rather  enlarged,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  BO  named  by  liim  in  hononr  of  bia  motbcr,  the 
widow  of  rtoleuiy  Sotcr;  and  opposite  ita  mouth  >■ 
the  inland  Ophiodes,  famous  alike  fot  the  nptilai 
wbich  infested  it,  and  its  quarriea  of  topaa.  Thi 
latter  was  much  employed  by  Aegyplian  aittsant  bi 
ornamenting  rings,  scambaci,  &c,  &r.  [Beu- 
KICK.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

IMUS  PYBEXAEUS,  a  station  in  Aqiiituiia,tf 
tbe  nortbem  base  of  the  Pyrenm,  on  tlie  md  fiia 
Aquae  Tarbcllicae  (Dax)  to  Pompelun  (PaMplcmi 
in  Spain.  Imos  Pjrenaeus  is  between  Cataa 
(Ciirit)  and  the  Summus  Pyrenaens.  The  Snmmi 
Pyrenacus  is  the  Sommtl  de  Cailel-Pimon  ;  and  Ha 
Imos  Pyrenaeus  is  £1.  Jam-ritd-de-Port,  "  at  tka 
foot  of  ^le  pass."  The  distance  in  the  Itin.  betna 
Summus  Pyrenaens  and  Imns  Pynnaeiu  ia  T., 
which  DAnville  would  alter  to  x.,  to  fit  the  real  di>- 
tance.  Walckenoer  takes  the  measun  to  be  OslSe 
leagues,  and  therefore  the  v.  will  be  eqniTalBdt  ti 

7i  M.  P.  [a.  u 

INA  (-Ira,  PtoLi  EUl  Ineiwe),  alawnofSdy, 
the  position  of  which  is  wholly  nnkoown,  except  ttil 
Ptotemy  reckons  it  among  the  inland  towns  in  lla 
sonlh  of  tbo  island.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  IS.)  That  aiOal 
ia  the  only  one  of  the  geographers  that  mcntilBitt,  ' 
and  the  name  has  been  thought  cormpt ;  bat  it  b  ■■_ 
Bupporled  by  the  best  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  asl  thi 
reading  "luenses"  ia  equally  well  aupponad  i* 
Cicera  (  Vtrr.  iiL  43),  wliere  tbe  old  editioos  U 
"  Ennenses."  (Zumpt,  ad  he.)    The  orator  appon 

islandwhichhadbeBiatteriy  rained  by  tbe  eiactiwi 
ofVerrw.  [E.H.B.] 

INACHO-RIUM  (Tmx'l*"".  Plol.  iii.  17.  J  ft 
a  city  of  Crete,  which,  from  the  nmilari^  of  •MOil 
Mr.  Pashlcy  (Tras.  vol.  ii.  p.  78)  is  indinetl  to  b- 
here  was  siluatnl  in  the  modem  dittrict  cf  St»d- 
liAoHd,  on  llie  W.  coast  of  Crete.  (Hlick,  fr^ 
Tol,  i.  p.  379,)  [E.  B.  J.] 

rXACHUS  C'lwix'')'  1.  ArirerofthaAltiiL 
[Ahuos,  p.  SCO,  h.] 

3.  A  rJTer  in  the  territory  of  Argoa  AmpUkdt 
cum.     [Anaos  Amfiiilocii.,  p.  SOS,  b.] 

IN'AlilME.     [Ab-iaiua.] 

I'NATUS  C'lMToi,  ItoLiii.  17.  §a),  ad^rf 
Crete,  tbe  same,  no  doubt,  a*  Einalns  ("Eam^ 
Stepb.  B.;  Hesych.  Elym.  Magn.  i.  vJ),  atoatcda 
a  monnlun  and  riTer  of  the  same  name.  Tbe  Vm- 
linger  Table  puts  a  place  called  Inata  on  *  iitwH 
M.  1',  E.  of  Lisis.  and  32  M.  P.  W.  iJ  Hieraiftaa. 
These  distances  agree  well  with  the  thne  or  tar 
hamlets  known  by  tbe  name  Katteliaiid,  derml 
from  the  Venetian  fortress,  Caalle  Bcltedeie,  oto- 
ated  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  of  tbe  til^jg).   llr 
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piddai  EQeitliTiA  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped 
here.ud  to  baTtt  obtained  one  of  her  epithets  from 
iL  (Ctllim,  Fr.  168;  Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  289; 
Hoik.  Kreta,  Tol.  L  p.  412.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IKGABUS,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Norbonensis,  is 
phecd  bj  the  Itin.  next  to  Massilia.  It  is  west  of 
MtftOia,  and  the  distance  is  12  M.  P.  The  place 
is  Carryf  which  retains  its  name.  The  distance  of 
the  Itin.  was  probably  estimated  by  a  boat  rowing 
slung  the  coast ;  and  a  good  map  is  necessary  to 
ibov  how  £u-  it  is  correct.  [G.  L.] 

INCRiaXES  (nyKplmy€s),  a  tribe  of  Uie  Sipun- 
bri,  mentifloed  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  9).  They 
^^■mtly  occupied  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
tdhtonr  inhabited  by  the  Sigambri.  Some  believe 
tbcm  to  be  the  same  as  the  Juhones  of  Tacitus 
(Awl  zm.  57),  ™  whose  territory  an  extensive  con- 
flagmtioa  of  the  sdl  occurred  in  a.  d.  59.  Some 
jboe  them  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lahn  and 
the  Ettle  tofwn  of  Engen ;  while  others,  with  less 
pnibaUfity,  regard  Ingershetm^  on  the  Neckar^  sh 
the  place  once  inliabited  by  the  Incriones.  [L.  8.] 
INDAPRATHAE  (T^Joirpoflai,  Ptol.  viii.  2.  §  18, 
t  nuse,  doubtless,  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  /n- 
in-prtutka\  a  people  occupying  nearly  the  same 
poutvsi  as  the  iBEKncoAE.  [V.] 

I'SDIA  (ji  •irJio,  Polyaen.  iv.  3.  §  30;  Plin.  vi. 
17. «.  20;  ^  rm¥  *Ip9Ap  yrj,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  4;  ii 
1i>Mt  Strab.  xL  p.  514:  Eth.  *Ip96s),  a  country  of 
gRtt  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  bounded 
« the  north  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya 
Boutsins,  which  extend,  under  variously  modified 
ime^  from  the  BnAmaputra  rirer  on  the  £.  to  the 
lodos  on  the  W.,  and  which  were  known  in  ancient 
tinei  trader  the  names  Emodus  and  Imaus.  [Emodi 
XosTBi.]  These  mountains  separated  the  plain 
MBtiy  of  India  to  the  S.  of  them  from  the  steppes  of 
Tittfj  oo  the  N.,  and  formed  the  water-shed  of  most 
tf  the  great  riveis  with  which  India  is  so  plentifully 
Hflilied.  On  the  E.  the  Brohfnaputra^  which  sepa- 
ntait  from  Ava  and  Burmah,  is  its  principal  boun- 
AvT;  thongh,  if  the  definition  of  India  be  adopted 
*i^  was  in  vogue  among  the  later  classical  geo- 
piphen,  those  eoantries  as  far  as  the  commencement 
•f  the  Chinese  empire  on  the  S.  must  be  compre* 
knded  within  the  limits  of  India.  On  the  S.  it  is 
hooded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
isd  <m  the  W.  by  the  Indus,  which  separates  it  from 
Gtdmia,  Arachosia,  and  the  knd  of  the  Paropami- 
■dae.  Some  writers,  indeed  (as  Lassen,  Pentap. 
hSc  Boon,  1827),  have  considered  the  districts 
■kog  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Paropamisus  (or 
Aadi-fwA)  as  part  of  India;  but  the  passage  of 
Ffinv  QB  which  Lassen  relies  would  make  India  com- 
pi*riMDd  the  whole  of  Afghdniitan  to  Beluchistdn  on 
the  la&n  Ocean;  a  position  which  can  hardly  be 
'**"'*«infd  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  any  ancient 
ttthor. 

Itnay^indeed,  be  doabted  whether  the  Indixms  them- 
i^  ever  hud  down  any  accurate  boundary  of  their 
("Uitiy  westward  {LawMofManu^n.  v.  22, quoted  by 
I-HKn,  PaUap.  Indie,  p.  8);  though  the  Saratvdti 
(Ufdnutai)  separated  their  sacred  hind  from  Western 
1>^  Generally,  however,  the  Indus  was  held  to 
h  their  western  boundary,  as  is  clear  from  Strabo's 
*Bnli  (zv.  pi  689)f  and  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny's 
Option  (vL  20.  s.  23). 

It  ii  necessaiy,  before  we  proceed  to  give  the  prin- 
a'pil  diviiioai,  motmtjun  ranges,  rivers,  and  cities  of 
w,  to  tnoe  Teiy  briefly,  through  the  remains  of 
<baiadlitcfBtiire,  the  gradual  pnigieai  of  the  know- 
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ledge  which  the  ancient  world  possessed  of  thi^ 
country;  a  land  which,  from  first  to  last,  seems  to 
have  been  to  them  a  constant  source  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  therefore  not  unnaturally  the  thema 
of  many  strange  and  fabulous  relations,  which  even 
their  most  critical  writers  have  not  failed  to  record. 

Though  the  Greeks  were  not  acquainted  with 
India  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  though  the  name  itself 
does  not  occur  in  their  earliest  writers,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  they  had  some  faint  idea  of  a  distant 
land  in  the  for  East  which  was  very  populous  and 
fruitful.  The  occurrence  of  the  names  of  objects  of 
Indian  merchandise,  such  as  Kcurairtpos,  Jxc^cu, 
and  others,  would  seem  to  show  tbb.  The  samo 
thing  would  seem  to  be  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 
two  Aethiopias  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  one  towards 
the  setting,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun  (Od.  i.  23,  24);  and  a  similar  inference 
may  probably  be  drawn  from  sonic  of  the  early  notices 
of  these  Aethiopians,  whose  separate  histories  are 
perpetually  confounded  together,  many  things  being 
predicated  of  the  African  nation  which  could  be  only 
true  of  an  Indian  people,  and  vice  versd.  That 
there  were  a  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Aethio- 
pes  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  if  not  within  the  actual 
boundaries  of  India,  is  clear  from  Herodotus  (\ii.  70), 
who  states  in  another  place  that  all  the  Indians  (ex- 
cept the  Daradae)  resembled  the  Aethiopians  in  the 
dork  colour  of  their  skins  (iii.  101);  while  abundant 
instances  may  be  obser>'ed  of  the  intermixture  of  the 
accounts  of  the  African  and  Indian  Aethiopians,  as, 
for  example,  in  Ctesias  (Indie.  7,  ed.  Babr.  p.  354), 
Pliny  (viii.  30.  3),  who  quotes  Ctesias,  Scylax,  in 
his  description  of  India  {ap.  Philostrat.  Vit.  ApolL 
iii.  14),  Tzctzes  (^ChU.  vii.  144),  Aclian  (//.  An, 
xvi.  31),  Agatliarchides  (jde  Ruhro  ^fari,  p.  44,  ed. 
Huds.),  Pollux  {Ononuut.  v.  5),  and  many  other 
writers.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  confusion  may  be 
noticed  in  the  accounts  of  Libya,  as  in  Herodotus 
(iv.  168 — 199;  cf.  Ctesias,  Indie.  13),  where  he 
intermixes  Indian  and  African  tales.  Even  so  late 
OS  Alexander's  invasion,  we  know  that  the  same 
confu£:ion  prevailed,  Alexander  himself  believing  that 
he  would  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  India. 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  696;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1.) 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  should  have 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  India  or  its  inhabitants 
till  a  comparatively  late  period  of  their  history,  and 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Pindar,  nor  the  great  Greek 
dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  should  mention 
by  its  name  either  India  or  any  of  its  people.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  at  tliis  early  perioid,  neither  commerce  nor 
any  other  cause  had  led  the  Greeks  beyond  the  shores 
of  Syria  eastward,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  Persian 
wars  that  the  existence  of  vast  and  populous  regions 
to  the  E.  of  Persia  itself  became  distmctly  known  to 
them.  Some  individual  names  may  have  reached 
the  ears  of  those  who  inquired ;  perhaps  some  indi- 
vidual travellers  may  have  heard  of  these  far  distant 
realms;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  physician  De- 
mocedes,  when  residing  at  the  court  of  Dareins,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes  (Herod,  iii.  127),  and  Democritns 
of  Abdera  (b.  c.  460 — 400),  who  is  said  by  several 
authors  to  have  travelled  to  Egypt,  Persia,  Aethio- 
pia,  and  India  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  72;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
703 ;  Clem.  Strom,  i.  p.  304 ;  Suidas,  «.  v.).  Yet 
little  was  probably  known  beyond  a  few  names. 

The  first  historian  who  speaks  clearly  on  the  subject 
is  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  (b.c.  549^-486).  In  the  few 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  writings,  and  which 
have  been  carefully  collected  by  Klausen  (BerL 
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1831),  the  Indi  and  the  Indas  (Fragm.  174  and 
178),  the  Argante  (^Fragm.  176),  the  people  of  Opia 
on  the  banks  of  t)ie  Indus  {Fragm.  1 75),  tiie  Galatiae, 
{Fragm.  177 ;  Herod,  iii.  38  ;  or  Calantiac,  Ilerod.  iii. 
97),  Gandara  and  the  Gandarii  (Frojrm.  178)  and 
their  city  Caspapynis  {Fragm.  179;  Caspatyrus, 
Herod.  liL  102,  iv.  44),  are  mentioned,  in  company 
with  other  Eastern  phiccs.  Further,  it  appears,  from 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  that  Scykx  of  Carvonda, 
wlio  was  sent  by  Dareius,  navigated  the  Indus  to 
Caspatyrus  in  Pactyice,  and  thence  along  the 
Erythraean  sea  by  the  Arabian  gulf  to  tlie  coast  of 
Egypt  (iv.  44);  in  tlie  course  of  which  voyage  he 
must  have  seen  something  of  India,  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  recorded  several  marvels  (cf.  Aristot. 
PolU.  vii.  14;  Philostr.  Vit.  ApoU.  Tyan.  iiL  14; 
Tzetz.  ChiL  vii.  144);  though  Klausen  has  shown 
satibfactorily,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  which 
reniuin,  that  the  Periplus  usually  ascribed  to  this 
Seylax  is  at  leiut  as  late  as  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

The  notices  preserved  in  Herodotus  and  the  re- 
mains of  Otesias  are  somewhat  fuller,  both  having 
bad  opportunities,  the  one  as  a  great  traveller, 
the  other  as  a  resident  for  many  years  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  which  no  previous  writers  hod  had. 
The  knowledge  of  Herodotus  (b.  c.  484 — 408)  is, 
liowevcr,  limited  to  the  account  of  the  satrapies  of 
1>areius;  the  twentieth  of  which,  he  states,  compre- 
hended that  part  of  India  which  was  tributary  to 
the  Persians  (iii.  94),  the  country  of  tlie  most 
Eastern  people  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  (iii. 
95 — 102).  To  the  S.  of  them,  along  the  Indian 
Ocean,  were,  according  to  his  view,  the  Asiatic 
Aethiopians  (iii.  94) ;  beyond  them,  desert.  He  adds 
that  the  Indians  were  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
people  known;  he  speaks  of  the  Indus  (on  whose 
banks,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Nile,  crocodiles 
were  to  be  seen)  as  flowing  through  their  land  (iv. 
44),  and  mentions  by  name  Caspatyrus  (a  town  of 
Pactyicc),  the  nomadic  Padai  (iii.  99),  and  the  Ca- 
latiue  (iii.  38)  or  Calantiae  (iii.  97).  He  places 
also  in  the  seventh  satrapy  the  Gandarii  (iii.  91) 
[GANDAit^fi],  A  race  who,  under  the  name  of 
GandharaSj  are  known  as  a  genuine  Sanscrit* 
speaking  tribe,  and  who  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  connected  with  India,  though  their  principal  seat 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Indus, 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Can- 
dahar. 

Ctesias  (about  b.  c.  400)  wrote  twenty-three 
books  of  Persica,  and  one  of  Indicay  with  other 
works  on  Asiatic  subjects.  These  are  all  lost,  except 
some  fragments  preserved  by  Photius.  In  his  Per- 
tica  he  mentions  some  places  in  Bactria  {Fragm,  5, 
ed.  Bahr)  and  Cyrtaea,  on  the  Erythraean  sea 
{Fragm.  40) ;  and  in  his  Indica  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  Indus,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  of  its  productions,  some  of 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  too  credulous  mind,  but 
are  not  altogether  uninteresting  or  valueless. 

On  the  advance  of  Alexander  through  Bactriana 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  a  new  light  was  thrown 
on  the  geography  of  India  ;  and  the  Gre<^ks,  for  the 
first  time,  acquired  with  tolerable  accuracy  some 
knowledge  of  the  chief  features  of  this  remarkable 
country.  A  number  of  writers — some  of  them  offi- 
cers of  Alexander's  army — devoted  themselves  to 
a  description  of  different  parts  of  his  route,  or  to 
an  awount  of  the  events  which  took  place  during 
his  progress  from  Babylon  to  the  Uyphasia ;  and  to 
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the  separato  narratives  of  Beton  and  Diognetns^ 
Nearchus,  Onesicritus,  Aristobnlns,  and  Callis- 
thenes,  condensed  and  extracted  by  Strabo,  Plioy, 
and  Arrian,  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  d 
India  as  it  appeared  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the 
original  works  of  these  writers  have  been  preserved, 
but  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  (the  most  important  of 
them,  though  the  places  in  India  he  names  are  few 
in  number)  has  been  apparently  given  by  Arrian 
(in  his  Indica)  with  considerable  minuteness.  Ne- 
archus seems  to  have  kept  a  day-book,  in  which  he 
entered  the  distances  between  each  place.  He  notices 
Pattala,  on  the  Indus  (from  which  he  started),  and 
Core:itis  (perhaps  the  present  Kurdcki).  Pliny, 
who  calls  this  voyage  that  of  Nearchus  and  One- 
sicritus, adds  some  few  places,  not  noticed  by  Aniu 
(vi.  23.  s.  26).  Onesicritus  himself  considered  Um 
land  of  the  Indians  to  be  one-third  of  the  whole 
inhabited  world  (Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  and  was  the 
first  writer  who  noticed  Taprobane(Cey2(m).  {lUL 
p.  691.)  Both  writers  appear,  from  Stxabo,  to  hats 
left  interesting  memorials  of  the  manners  and  ens- 
toms  of  the  natives  (Strab.  xi.  p.  517,  xv.  pi  726) 
and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  (Stiab. 
XV.  pp.  693, 705, 716, 717  ;  Aelian,  Bitt.  An.  xvL 
39,  xvii.  6;  Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24,  vii.  2.  s.  2;  Tzetz. 
CkiL  iii.  13.)  Aristobulus  is  so  frequently  quoted 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  may  have  written  a  distinct  work  on  India  :  bt 
is  mentioned  as  noticing  tlie  swelling  and  floods  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Panjdbj  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snow  and  the  rain  (Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  the  months 
of  the  Indus  (p.  701),  the  Brachmanes  at  Tazili 
(p.  714),  the  trees  of  Hyrcania  and  India  (xL 
p.  509),  the  rice  and  the  mode  cf  its  tillage  (zr. 
p.  692),  and  the  fish  of  the  Nile  and  Indus,  respee> 
tively  (xv.  p.  707,  xvii.  p.  804). 

Subsequently  to  these  writers, — probably  all  in  ihi 
earlier  part  of  the  third  century  b.  c,  —  were  somi 
others,  as  Megasthenes,  Daimachns,  Patrocles  and  Ti* 
mosthenes,  who  contributed  considerably  to  the  u»* 
creasing  stock  of  knowledge  relative  to  India.    Of 
these,  the  most  valuable  additions  were  those  aoqoirei 
by  Megasthenes  and  Diumachus,  who  were  respeciiTd;f 
ambassadors  from  Seleucus  to  tiie  Courts  of  Ssn* 
drocottus  (Chandragupta)  and  his  successor  Alfi- 
trochades    (Strab.  ii.  p.  70,  xt.  p.  702 ;  Plin.  vL 
17.  s.  21),   or,  as  it  probably  ought  to  be  writto, 
Amitrochades.     Megasthenes  wrote  a  work  oAst 
quoted  by  subsequent  writers,  which  he  called  ri 
*lySucd  (Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  Clem.  Alex.  SKtom.  i 
p.  132  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apicn.  i.  20,  Antiq.  x.  11.  §  1), 
in  which  ho  probably  embodied  the  results  of  is 
observations.     From  the  fragments  which  nmsii| 
and  which  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Schwtt- 
beck  {Megcutiienis  Indices,  Bonn,  1846),  it  appMO 
that  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  tolerably  aoen- 
rate  account  of  the  breadth  of  India, — making  it 
about  16,000  stadia  (Arrian,  iii.  7, 8;  Strab.  i.  p.  68, 
XV.  p.  689), — to  mention  the  Ganges  by  name,  sad 
to  state  that  it  was  larger  than  the  Indus  (AnisBf 
V.  6, 10,  Indie.  4, 13),  and  to  give,  besides  this,  soon 
notice  of  no  less  than  fifteen  tributaries  of  the  Indni^ 
and  nineteen  of  the  Ganges.     He  remarked  tint 
India  contained  118  nations,  and  so  many  cities  tlttt 
they  could  not  be  numbered     (Arrian,  Indk,  7, 
10);  and  observed  (the  first  among  the  GredKs) 
the  existence  of  cfutes  among  the  people  (Stiak 
XV.  p.  703;   Arrian,  Ind.  11,  12;  Diod.  ii.  40,  41; 
S«ilin.  c  52),  with  some  peculiarities  of  the  IndiiB 
religions  system,  and  of  the  Brachmanes  (or 
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mwui).   (Strmh.  xt.   pp.  711 — 714;    Clem.  Alex. 
Strtnn.  i.  131.)     Again  Daimachus,  who  lived  for  a 
li»n;r  time  at  Palibothra  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70),  wrote  a 
WDrk  u\xm  India,  which,  though  according  to  Strabo 
fall  of  fables,  mu&t  also  have  contained  much  valu- 
able iofornuition.    Patrocles,  whom  Strabo  evidently 
deemed  a  writer  of  veracity   (Strab.  ii.  p.  70),  as 
the  admiral  of   Seleucos,  sailed   upon  the  Indi.in 
Ocean,  and  left  an  account,  in  which  he  stated  his 
belief  that  India  was  the  same  breadth  that  Me- 
gasthenes  had  maintained   (Strab.  ii.   p.  69.   xv. 
p.  689);  but  also  that  it  could  be  circumnavigated — 
an  erroneous  view,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  idea,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Northern 
Ocean  were  connected.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  74,  xi.  p.  518.) 
With   the    establishment  of    the    mathematical 
ichoob  at  Alexandria,  commenced  a  new  acra  in 
Grecian  geography ;  the  first  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  divisions  of  the  earth^s  surface  being  made  by 
Eratosthenes  (b.c.  276 — 161),  who  drew  a  series  of 
parallels  of  latitude — at  unequal  distances,  however 
—through  a  number  of  places  remotely  distant  from 
Mie  another.      According  to  his   plan,  his  most 
louthem  parallel  was  extended  through  T.iprobane 
and  the  Cinnamon  coast  (theSE.  end  of  the  A  rabian 
GiJf);  his  second  parallel  (at  an  interA'al  of  3400 
itadia)  passed  though  the  S.  coast  of  India,  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  and  Meroe;  his  third  (at  au 
iBtennl  of  5000  stadia)  passed  through  Palibothra 
aod  Syene ;  his  fourth  (at  a  similar  interval)  con- 
lected  the  Upper  Ganges,  Indus,  and  Alexandria ; 
\at  fifth   (at  an  interval  of  3750  stadia)    pas.sed 
diroagh  Thina  (the  capital  of  the  Seres),  the  whole 
dam  of  the  Emodus,  Imaus,  Paropamisus,  and  the 
iilud  of  Rhodes.  (Strab.  i.  p.  68,  ii.  pp.  1 13—132.) 
At  the  same  time  he  drew  so-en  parallels  of  lon- 
ptQde  (or  meridians),  the  first  of  which   passed 
thnogh  the  £.  coast  of  China,  the  second  through 
tiw  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  tlie  third  through 
fboBb  of  the  Indus.     His  great  geographical  error 
tis  Uuit  the  intersection  of  his  meridians  and  lati- 
todes  formed  right  angles.    (Strab.  ii.  pp.  79,  80, 
91 93.)    The  shape  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the 
gUw  he  compared  to  a  Macedonian  Chlamyt  ex- 
taded.    (Strab.  ii.  p.  118,   xi.   p.  519;    Macrob. 
&MM.  Seip.  iL  9.)     The  breadth  of  India  between 
^(ka^;ea  and  Indus  he  made  to  be  16,000  stadia. 
Taprobane,  like  his  predecessors,  he  held  to  be  5000 
rtidtaloDg. 

ffipparchns  (about  b.c.  150),  the  father  of  Greek 

Mtnoomy,   followed    Patrocles,    Daimachus,    and 

Hqjutheoes,  in  his  view  of  the  shape  of  India; 

BakiDg  it,  however,  not  so  wide  at  the  S.  as  Era- 

tuthcMs  had  made  it  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  77, 81),  but 

i>ach  wider  towards  the  N.,  even  to  the  extent  of 

from  20,000  to  30,000  stadia  (Strab.  ii.  p.  68).   Ta- 

jnUoe  he  held  not  to  be  an  island,  but  the  com- 

of  another  continent,  which  extended 

to  the  S.  and  W., — following,  probably,  the 

ida  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 

^  Africa  aod  S£.  India  wero  connected  on  the 

*tber  aide  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  (Mela,  iii.  7.  §  7 ; 

^ii  22.  8. 24.)    Axtemidorus  (about  b.  o.  100) 

ittiet  diat  the  (^ges  rises  in  the  Montes  Emo<li, 

^  &  tin  it  arrives  at  Gauge,  and  then  £.  by 

PaSfaochm  to  its  mouths  (Strab.  xv.  p.  719)  :  Ta- 

inbinc  he  eonsidered  to  be  about  7000  stadia 

^S  and   500   broad   (Steph.  B.).      The  whole 

MadUi  cf  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus,  he 

Mda  tobe  16/)00  stadia.  (PUn.  vi.  19.  s.  22.) 

Ths  graiter  put  of  all  that  was  Jmown  up  to  his 
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time  was  finally  reduced  into  a  consistent  shape  by 
Strabo  (b.  c.  66 — ^a.  d.  36).  His  view  of  India 
was  not  materially  different  from  that  which  had 
been  the  received  opinion  since  Eratosthenes.  He 
held  that  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  Eastern  land 
in  the  world,  and  the  Ganges  its  greatest  stream 
(ii.  p.  130,  XV.  pp.  690,  719)  ;  that  it  stretched  S. 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Meroe,  but  not  so  for  N.  as 
Hipparchus  thought  (ii.  pp.  71, 72, 75);  that  it  was 
in  shape  like  a  lozenge,  the  S.  and  £.  being  the 
longest  sides.  Its  greatest  breadth  was  16,000 
stadia  on  the  £.,  its  least  13,000  on  the  W. ;  its 
greatest  length  on  the  S.,  19,000  stadia.  Below 
the  S.  coast  he  placed  Taprobane,  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  not  less  than  Great  Britain  (ii.  p.  130, 
XV.  p.  690).  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Pomponius  Mela, 
who  were  contemporaries,  added  somewlmt  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  previously  acquired,  by  in- 
corporating into  their  works  the  results  of  difierent 
expeditions  sent  out  during  the  earlier  emperors. 
Thus,  Pliny  follows  Agrippa  in  making  India  3300 
l\.  P.  long,  and  2300  M.  P.  broad,  though  he  him- 
self suggests  a  different  and  shorter  distince  (vi. 
17.  s.  21);  while,  after  Seneca,  he  reckoned  that  it 
contained  118  peoples  and  60  rivers.  The  Emodus, 
Imaus,  Paropamisus,  and  Caucastis,  he  connected  in 
one  continued  chain  fn)m  E.  to  W.,  staling  that  S. 
of  these  great  mountains,  the  land  was,  like  Egypt, 
one  vast  plain  (vi.  18.  s.  22),  comprehending  many 
wastes  and  much  fruitful  land  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 
For  a  fuller  notice  of  Tajjrobanc  than  had  been  given 
by  previous  writers,  he  was  indebted  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  emjKjror  Claudius,  from  whom  he 
learnt  that  it  had  towards  India  a  length  of  1 0,000 
stadia,  and  500  towns, — one,  the  capital,  Pulaesi- 
mundura,  of  vast  size.  The  sea  between  it  and  the 
continent  is,  he  says,  very  shallow,  and  the  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  a  journey  of  four  days  (\\,  22. 
8. 24).  The  measurements  of  the  distances  round 
the  coast  of  India  he  gives  with  some  minuteness, 
and  in  some  instances  with  less  exaggeration  than 
his  predecessors. 

With  Marinus  of  Tyre  and  Claudius  Ptolemaeus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  classical 
knowledge  of  geography  may  be  said  to  terminate. 
The  latter,  espcci^ly,  has,  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, exercised  au  influence  similar  to  that  of 
Aristotle  in  the  domain  of  the  moral  and  physical 
sciences.  Both  writers  took  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  India  than  had  been  taken  before,  owing  in 
some  degree  to  the  journey  of  a  Macedonian  trader 
named  Titianus,  whose  travels  extended  along  the 
Taurus  to  the  capital  of  China  (Ptol.  L  11.  §  7), 
and  to  the  voyage  cf  a  sailor  named  Alexander,  who 
found  his  way  across  tlie  Indian  Ocean  to  Cattigara 
(Ptol.  i.  14.  §  1),  which  Ptolemy  places  in  lat.  8^^ 
30'  S.,  and  between  170°  and  180°  E.  long.  Hence, 
his  idea  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was  a  vast  central 
sea,  with  land  to  the  S.  Taprobane  he  held  to  be 
four  times  as  big  as  it  really  is  (vii.  4),  and  the 
largest  island  in  the  world  ;  and  he  mentions  a 
cluster  of  islands  to  the  NE.  and  S.  (in  all  pro- 
bability, those  now  known  as  the  Maldives  and  Lcuc- 
cadicei).  In  the  most  eastern  part  of  India,  be- 
yond the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  he  terms  the 
Golden  Chersonesus,  he  speaks  of  Iabadics  and 
Maniolae;  the  first  of  which  is  probably  that  now 
known  as  Jara,  while  the  name  of  the  second  has 
been  most  likely  preserved  in  Manilla.  The  main 
divisions  of  India  into  India  intra  Gangem  and 
India  extra  Gangem,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
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iDajoritj  ci  sabsequeot  geogjaphen,  from  Ptolemy. 
Subsequent  to  this  date,  there  are  few  works  which 
fall  within  the  ran^  of  classical  geography,  or 
which  have  added  any  information  of  real  value  on 
the  Rubject  of  India  ;  while  most  of  them  have 
burrowed  from  Ptulemy,  whose  comprehensive  work 
was  soon  a  text^book  in  the  hands  of  learned  men. 
From  Agathemenu  (at  the  end  of  the  second  century) 
and  Dionysius  Periegctes  (towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century)  scnne  few  particulars  maybe  gleaned: 
>— as  for  instance,  from  the  latter,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indo-Scythi  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  Scinde  and  Guzerat ;  and,  from  a  work 
known  by  the  name  of  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei 
(the  date  of  which,  though  kte,  is  not  certainly 
determined),  some  interesting  notices  of  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Festus  Avienus,  whose  para- 
phrase of  Dionysius  Periegetes  supplies  some  lacunae 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  adds  nothing  of  interest 
to  his  metrical  account  of  Indian  Geography. 

Such  may  sen'e  as  a  concise  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  ancient  times  relative  to  India. 
Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  country 
itself  under  the  various  heads  of  mountains,  rivers, 
provinces,  and  cities,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  origin  of  the  name  India,  with  some 
notice  of  the  subdivisions  which  were  in  use  among 
the  earlier  geographers,  but  which  we  have  not 
tliought  it  conrenicnt  in  this  place  to  perpetwitc. 

The  names  Indus,  India,  are  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  S:inscrit  appellation  of  the  river,  Simlhu^ 
which,  in  the  plural  form,  means  also  the  people  who 
dwelt  along  its  banks.  The  adjoining  countries  have 
adopted  this  name,  with  slight  modifications:  thus, 
Ilendu  is  the  form  in  the  Zend  or  old  Persian,  Iloddu 
in  the  Hebrew  {EstJier,  i.  1,  viii.  9).  The  Greek 
]anguac;e  softened  down  the  word  by  omitting  the  A, 
hence  'IvHos^  "lyUia ;  though  in  some  instances  the 
native  name  was  preserved  almost  unchanged,  as  in 
the  2ivBos  of  the  Periplus  I^Iaris  Erythraei.  Pliny 
bears  testimony  to  the  native  furm,  when  he  says, 
^  Indus  incolis  Sindus  appellatus"  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 

The  great  divisions  of  India  which  have  been 
usually  adopted  are  those  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  1), 
into, — ( 1 )  India  infra  Gangem,  a  vast  district,  which 
was  bounded,  according  to  tliat  geographer,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Paropamisadae,  Aracho»ia,  and  Gedrosia; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Imaus,  in  the  direction  of  the  Sog- 
diani  and  i^cae;  on  the  £.  by  the  Ganges,  and  on 
the  S.  by  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  :  and  (2)  India 
extra  Gangem  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  1),  which  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Ganges;  on  the  N.  by  Scythia  and 
Scrica:  on  the  £.  by  the  Sinae,  and  by  a  line  extended 
from  their  country  to  the  MryttAoi  Kdkiros  {Gulf  of 
Siani) ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  island  of  Menuthias  (Ptol.  vii.  2. 
§  1 ),  whence  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  considered  that 
the  Ganges  flowed  nearly  duo  N.  and  S.  We  have 
considered  that  this  division  is  too  arbitrary  to  be 
adopted  here;  we  merely  state  it  as  the  one  proposed 
by  I*tolemy  and  long  current  among  geographers. 
The  later  ecclesiastical  writers  made  use  of  other 
terms,  as  ii  iyhortfw  'Ii^ia,  in  which  they  included 
even  Arabia  (Sucrat.  U.  £.  i.  19 ;  Theod.  i.  23  ; 
Thcoph.  i.  35),  and  ^  ^X^^  "h^ia  (Sozomen,  ii. 
23). 

The  principal  mountains  of  India  (considered  as  a 
whole)  were : — the  eastern  portion  of  theParopamisus 
(or  nindu-Kuth),  the  Inruius  {IIaimava\  luid  the 
Kmodiis  (now  known  by  the  generic  name  of  the 
liimdlaya.)    To  the  extreme  E.  were  the  Alontes 
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Semanthini,  the  boondaiy  of  the  land  of  the  Suae, 
the  Montes  Damassi,  and  the  Bepyrrfans  M.  (pnbaUy 
the  present  Naraka  if.).  An  extensioo  of  the  JL 
Damassi  is  the  Maeandnu  M.  (now  Mttm-MMra), 
In  India  intra  Gangem  Ptolemy  mentions  many 
mountains,  the  names  of  which  can  with  difficnlty  be 
supplied  with  their  modem  representatives:  as  the 
Orudii  31.,  in  the  S.  extremity  of  the  land  between 
the  Tyndis  and  the  Chabems;  the  Uzentun  Hi,  to 
the  N.  of  them;  the  Adiaathrue  M.;  the  BittigolL 
(probably  the  range  now  known  as  the  Gkdtt),  and 
the  M.  Vindius  (unquestionably  the  present  fmU 
hya)f  which  extend  N£.  and  SW.  along  tlie  N.  bnk 
of  the  Nerbudda ;  M.  Sardonix  (probably  the  preseiit 
SatUpura") ;  and  M.  Apocopa  (perhaps  the  prafcot 
Aravelli). 

The  principal  promontories  in  India  are:— in  tlie 
extreme  £.,  Promontorium  Magnum,  the  westen 
side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus;  Blalaei  Colon,  on  the  & 
coast  of  the  golden  pcninsuhi;  Prom(Hitorinm  AnraH 
Chcrsonesi,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Sou 
Sttbaracns,  on  the  western  side  of  the  ChecMoen; 
Cory  or  Calligicum,  between  the  S.  Ai^garicus  ani 
the  S.  Colchicus,  near  the  SW.  end  of  the  peninwili 
of  Hindostdn ;  Comaria(now  C.  Comorui),  the  malt 
southern  point  of  Ilindostdn ;  Calae  Carias  (ur  Calli- 
ciiris),  between  the  towns  Anamagara  and  Muzirii; 
Simylla  (or  Semylla,  the  soutliem  end  of  the  & 
Rarygazcnus,  perhaps  the  present  C,  SL  JoAn),  nd 
Malemn. 

In  the  same  direction  firom  E.  to  W.  are  the  Al- 
lowing gulfs  and  bays: — theSinueMngnas(nowGiijf 
ofSiam);  S.  Perimulicus,  and  tSabaricos,  on  the£. 
and  W.  hide  of  the  Chersonesns  Aurea;  S.  GangcCi- 
cus  {Bay  of  BengaX),  S.  Argaricns,  opposite  the  X. 
end  of  Taprobane  (probably  Palka  Bag) ;  S.  Gd- 


chicus  {Bag  ofManaar);  S.  Barygazenns  {G^fif 
CutcK). 


Cambag\  and  S.  Canthi  (most  likely  the  GJf^ 


The  rivers  of  India  are  veiy  numerooa,  and  maif 
of  them  of  great  size.  The  moi«t  important  (firm 
£.  to  W.)  are  the  Dorias  {Salrenf)  and  DoiM 
(the  Irrawaddy\  the  Chrysoana,  Bcsynga,  tki 
Tocosanna  (probably  the  present  Arrakan)^  and  tki 
Catabeda  (now  Curmeul);  the  Ganges,  with  moj 
tributaries,  themselves  large  rivers.  [GANon] 
Along  the  W.  side  of  the  Bag  of  Bengal  are  thi 
Adamas  (Brahmini)^  Dosaron  (Afahanddi)^  Alaesohi 
(Goddvdri),  Tyndis  (/fTiVtfia),  and  the  Chabemor 
Cliaberus  (the  Cdren).  Along  the  shores  of  thi 
Indian  Ocean  are  the  Nanaguna  {Tartg)^  the  Kft- 
madus  {Narmtuld  or  Nerbudda),  and  lastly  thelndUi 
with  its  several  tributaries.     [Indus.] 

The  towns  in  India  known  to  the  andenti  mvt 
very  numenms;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  but  lew 
details  have  been  given  concerning  them  in  the 
different  authors    of  whoso  works  fragments  sUtt 
remain.     Generally,  these  writers  seem  to  have  bcB 
content  with  a  simple  list  of  the  names,  adding^ 
in  some  instances,  that  such  a  place  was  an  Ibb- 
portant  mart  for  conunerce.   The  probability  is,  ^btd, 
even  so  late  as  Ptolemy,  few  cities  had  rMched  suf- 
ficient importance  to  command  the  productions  of  n 
extensive  surrounding  country;  and  that,  in  hA, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  tlie  towns  which  he  sni 
others  enumerate  were  little  more  thin  the  bssd 
places  of  small  districts,  and  in  no  sense  capitab  oC 
great  empires,  such  as  Ghazna,  Delhi,  and  Coieatt* 
have  become  in  later  j)eriods  of  Indian  history.    Be* 
ginning  from  thu  extreme  £.,  the  principal  states  and 
towns  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers  are:  Perini'''a 
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the  E.  ooMfc  cf  the  Golden  Chen<m«sns  (in  the 
^blioariiood  of  Malaooa);  Taoola  (perhaps  Tavai 
tarof);  Trigl7|khon,  in  the  district  of  the  Cyrrha- 
t,  at  the  moath  ciH^J^xthnuqmtra  (now  Twerah 
Trgmra);-»nd  Cattigara,  the  exact  position  of 
ich  haa  been  mach  disputed  among  geographers, 
.  wfakh  LasMn  has  plaoed  coujectumllj  in  Borneo. 
tthwaxd  €i  Trig] jphon  are  a  number  of  small  dis- 
ts,  about  which  nothing  certain  is  known,  as 
aldtis,  Basanarae,  Cacobae,  and  Aminachae,  the 
bapntkae,  and  Iberingae;  and  to  the  W.,  along 
t  swarap>lazid  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  chain, 
!  the  Tiladae,  Paasalae,  Coraiicali,and  the  Tacaraei. 
I  the  abore  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
£a  ex^ra  Gaingem, 

Again,  from  Uie  line  of  coast  from  £.  to  W.,  the 
st  people  aku^  the  western  months  of  the  Ganges 
9  called  the  Gangaridae,  with  their  chief  town 
iDgB  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  CaU 
tta);  the  Calingae,  with  their  chief  towns  Par- 
slis  and  Dandagula  (the  latter  probably  Calma- 
(ttoMt,  about  halfway  between  Mahdnadi  and 
odoKtrt) ;  the  liaesoli  and  Maesolia,  occupying 
arly  the  same  range  of  coast  as  that  now  called 
e  Circars,  with  the  capital  Pi^da,  and  Conta- 
»yla  (IfattUipattana  f )  and  Alu^gna  on  the  sea- 
ast;  W.  of  the  Maesolus  (Godlcirart),  the  Arvami, 
ith  the  chief  town  Malonga  (probably  Manda- 
i^  the  jmesait  Madras).  Then  follow  the  So* 
]t|d  and  EUiti,  till  we  come  to  the  land  of  Pandion 
IkuVoras  X<^))  which  extends  to  the  southern 
ttremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Ilinduttdn^  and  was  a 
■trict  of  great  wealth  and  importance  at  the  time 
fthePeriplua.  (PeripL  pp.  31,  33.)  There  can 
e  no  doul^  that  the  laud  of  Pandion  is  the  same  as 
\»  Indian  Pdndja,  and  its  capital  Modura  the 
raent  Maikura.  Within  the  same  district  were 
li]gam  (whence  the  S.  Argaricus  derives  its  name), 
be  Caici,  and  the  Colchi.  At  the  SW.  end  of  the 
ninAiIa  were  Cottiara  (CocAm),  and  Comaria, 
dteooe  the  {ffomontoiy  Cotnorm  derives  its  name, 
ffllkving  the  western  coast,  we  arrive  at  Limyrica 
ftripL  pp.  30,  36),  undoubtedly  in  the  neighbour- 
lood  of  Mattgalore,  with  its  diief  towns  Carura 
iiMrt  Hkdy  Combaioref  where  a  great  quantity  of 
toDio  coins  have  been  dug  up  during  the  last  fifteen 
fcnt)  and  Tyndis  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa) ; 
Bdtjben  Mnsopale,  Nitrae,  and  Mandagara ;  all  places 
■  the  iea-coast,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
Somnriiat  farther  inland,  within  the  district  known 
pDeriGsUy  at  the  time  of  the  Periplus  by  the  name 
tf  IMrinabades  {Iktikinabhdda^  or  J)eccan)y  was 
die  district  of  Aiiaca  (^ApioKa  2a8ay»i/,  Ptol.  vii. 
1'  K  (&,  82;  cf.  PeripL  p.  30),  with  its  chief  town 
SppBcm(Aanc£iro  or  HydrtAad^ if  not,  as Kittcr  has 
iB^iaidfthe  sea- port  Mangalort) ;  Baetana,  Simylla 
(•(hecoast  near  Bauein),  Omenogara  (undoubtedly 
te  oeUxated  fortress  Akmed-nagar^j  and  Tagara 
{^Brifi  p.  19),  the  present  Deoghir.  Further  N., 
tench coDuiMStaal  state  of  Larice  appears  to  have 
*)itaided  from  the  Namadus  {Narmadd  or  Ntr- 
Wi)  to  Barygaza  {Beroach)  and  the  Gtdf  of 
^Miay.  Its  chief  town  was,  in  Ptolemy's  time, 
^^  {Ofijem  or  Ujjaiyinx),  a  pbux  well  known  to 
te  Qtiqiiaries  of  India  for  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
ttSaK  Indian  coinage  crastantly  found  among  its 
i^;  ICimagara,  the  position  of  which  is  doubtful, 
^  Baiygaxa,  tl^  chief  emporium  of  the  commerce 
*f  Wttton  Ii^ix  North  of  Larice  was  Syrastrene 
(famirifjuii),  to  the  west  of  the  Gvif  of  Comhay; 
N  itiD  foitber  to  the  weBtward,  at  the  mouths  of 
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the  Indus,  Pattalene  (Lower  Sevndt,  and  the  ndgh- 
bonrhood  of  Kurdcki)^  with  its  capital  Pattala 
(Potala.) 

It  is  much  more  diifBcult  to  determine  the  exact 
site  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors  as  existing  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  than  it  is  to  ascertain  the  corresponding 
modem  localities  of  those  which  occupied  the  sea- 
coast  Some,  however,  of  them  can  bo  made  out 
with  sufficient  certainty,  by  compariscm  of  their 
cbssical  names  with  the  Sanscrit  records,  and  in 
some  instances  with  the  modem  native  appellations. 
Following,  then,  the  course  of  the  Indus  northwards, 
wo  find,  at  least  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy  and  of  the 
Periplus,  a  wide-spread  race  of  Scythian  origin,  occu- 
pying both  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  district  called, 
from  them,  Indo-Sctthia.  The  exact  limits  of 
their  country  cannot  now  be  traced;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  extended  from  Pattalene  on  the  S. 
as  far  as  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Uindu-Kushy  —  in 
fact,  that  their  empire  swayed  over  the  whole  of 
modem  Scinde  and  the  Panjdb ;  a  view  which  in 
borne  out  by  the  extensive  remains  of  their  Topes 
and  coinage,  which  are  found  throughout  these  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  to  the  northward,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  three  western  of  the  Five  Rivers.  A 
great  change  had  no  doubt  taken  place  by  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  a  great  horde  of  Scythians  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century  b.  c,  as  they 
are  known  to  have  overthrown  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactriana,  at  the  same  time  efiacing  many  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  whom  Alexander  had  met  with 
two  centuries  before,  such  as  the  Aspasii,  Asita- 
coni,  Massiani,  Hippasii;  with  the  towns  of  Aca- 
dera,  Dai^la,  Massaga,  and  KmboUma,  which  are 
preserved  in  Arrian,  and  others  of  Alexanders  liis- 
torians. 

Further  N.,  along  the  bases  of  the  ParopamisuR, 
Imaus,  and  Emodus,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to 
£.,  we  find  mention  of  the  Sampatae,  the  district 
Suastenc  (now  Seirad),  and  Gor}'aea,  with  the 
towns  Gorya  and  Dionysopolis,  or  Nagara  (now 
Nagar);  and  further  £.,  between  the  Suastus  and 
the  Indus,  the  Gandarae  (one,  doubtless,  of  the  ori- 
ginal seata  of  the  Gandhdras).  Following  the 
mountain  range  to  the  E.,  we  come  to  Caspiria  (now 
CashnUrf  in  earlier  times  known,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Caspatyrus).  South- 
ward of  Cashmir  was  the  territory  of  Varsa,  with  its 
capital  Taxila,  a  place  of  importance  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  v.  8),  and  probably  indi- 
cated now  by  the  extensive  remains  of  Manikydla 
(Humes,  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  65),  if,  indeed,  these  are 
not  too  much  to  the  eastward.  A  little  further  S. 
was  the  land  of  Pandous  (Uay^<aov  X'^P^j  doubtless 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  Pandava  dyaasties  of 
early  Uindti  history),  during  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  territory  of  the  king  Poms.  Further  eastward 
were  the  state  Cylindrine,  with  the  sources  of  the 
Stttledge^  .Jumna,  and  Ganges ;  and  the  Gangani, 
whose  territory  extended  into  Uie  highest  range  of 
the  Himdlaya. 

Many  small  states  and  towns  are  mentioned  in  the 
historians  of  Alexander's  campaigns  along  the  upper 
Panjdb,  which  we  cannot  here  do  more  than  glance  at, 
as  ^QUce\ao\is{Pu8kkaldvati)j  Nicaea,Bucephal&  the 
Glaucanitae,  and  the  Siboe  or  Sibi.  Following  next  tho 
course  of  the  Ganges,  we  meet  with  the  Dactichae,  the 
Kanichae,  Pra^iaca;  and  theMandalae,  with  its  cele* 
brated  capital  Palibothra  (beyond  all  doubt  the  present 
Pdtal^^ra.  or  Patna)^  situated  at  the  junction  of 
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the  Erannoboas  {HiroHJaoahd)  and  the  Gaoj^es; 
wiUi  some  smaller  states,  as  the  Surasenae.  and  the 
towns  Mcthora  and  ClUobra,  which  were  subject  to 
the  Prasii.  Southward  from  Palibotlira,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  plain  country,  dwelt  the  Coccona^^ae, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adanias,  the  Sab^rae,  the  Sala- 
ceni,  the  Drillophyllitae,  the  Adcisathri,  with  their 
capital  Saj;;ida  (probably  the  present  Sohagpur)^  si- 
tuated on  the  northern  ppnrs  of  the  Vindhifa,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Sonus.  Be< 
twecn  the  Sonus  and  the  Ganges  were  the  Bolin- 
gae.  In  a  NW.  direction,  beyond  the  Sonus  and 
the  Vindhya,  we  find  a  territory  called  Sandrabatis, 
and  the  Gjmnoeophistae,  who  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  country  now  called  Sirhmd^  as  far 
as  the  river  Sutkdge,  The  Caspeiraci  (at  least  in 
the  time  of  Ptulcmy;  see  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  47)  seem  to 
have  extended  ovHr  a  considerable  breadth  of  coun- 
try, as  their  sacred  town  Modara  (Mo'Sovpa  ^  ruv 
h*w)  was  situated,  apparently,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Nerhttdda^  though  its  exact  position  Ims 
not  been  identified.  The  difficulty  of  identification 
is  much,  indeed,  increased  by  the  error  of  reckoning 
which  prevails  throughout  Ptolemy,  who  held  that 
the  coast  of  India  towarrls  the  Indian  Ocean  was  in 
a  straight  line  E.  and  W.  from  Tapmbane  and  the 
IndtLS,  thereby  placing  Nanaguna  and  the  Namadus 
in  the  .same  parallel  of  latitude.  On  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Vindhya^  between  the  Namadus  and 
Kanaguna,  on  the  eilge  of  the  Dec&iny  were  the 
Phyllitae  and  Gondali;  and  to  the  E.  of  them,  be- 
tween the  Bittigo  M.and  the  river Chabcrus  (Crfrm), 
the  nonruid  Sorae  (2»pai  vofjMts)^  with  a  chief  town 
Sora,  at  the  eastern  end  of  M.  Bittigo.  To  the 
southward  of  these,  on  the  Ghabenis  and  Solen,  were 
several  smaller  tribes,  the  Brachinani  Magi,  the  Am- 
bastae,  Bettigi  or  Bitti,  and  the  Tabassi. 

All  the  aWo-mentioned  districts  and  towns  of 
any  imirart'mce  are  more  fully  described  under  their 
respective  names. 

The  ancienta  appear  to  have  known  but  little  of 
the  islands  which  are  now  considered  to  fonu  part 
of  the  East  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  Taprobano 
or  Ceylon,  of  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  have  left 
some  considerable  notices.  The  reason  is,  that  it 
was  not  till  a  much  later  period  of  the  world  s  his- 
tory that  the  Indian  Archipeli^o  was  fully  opened 
out  by  its  commercial  resources  to  scientific  inrjuiiy. 
Besides  Ceyhn,  however,  Ptolemy  mentions,  in  its 
neighbourhotxi,  a  remarkable  cluster  of  small  islands, 
doubtless  (as  we  have  renurked  before)  those  now 
known  as  the  Lwcadices  and  Maldives;  the  isUnd 
of  labadins  (Jara),  below  the  Ghersonesus  Aurea; 
and  the  Satyrorum  Insulae,  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  S.  end  of  this  Ghersonesus,  which  may 
perhaps  answer  to  the  Anamba  or  Natuna  islands. 

Of  the  govf  mment  of  India,  considered  as  a  whole, 
comparatively  little  was  known  to  the  Greek  writers; 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  names  of 
kingi*.  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  knew  nothing  E. 
of  Palibotlira.  Nor  is  this  strange ;  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  interior  of  llie  country  ceased  with  the 
fall  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  empire;  from  that  period 
almost  all  the  information  about  India  which  found 
its  way  to  the  nations  of  the  West  was  derived 
from  the  merchants  and  others,  who  made  voy- 
ages to  the  different  out-ports  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly  here  some  of 
the  principal  rulers  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Boman  writers ;  premising  that,  previous  to  the  ad- 
Tancc  of  Alexander,  history  is  on  these  subjects 
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silent    Previoos,  indeed,  to  Alexander,  m  hsn 
nothing  on  which  we  can  rely.   There  is  no  evidence 
that  Darius  himself  invaded  any  port  of  India,  thoof^ 
a  portion  of  the  NW.  prcwinces  of  Boctria  may  haw 
paid  him  tribute,  as  stated  by  Herodotus.    The  ex- 
peditions of  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  and  the  wan  of 
Sesoetris  and  Semiramis  in  India,  can  be  conadeivd 
as  nothing  more  than  fables  too  creduloasly  r«conU 
by  Ctesias.    At  the  time  of  the  invasian  at  Alei- 
ander  the  Great,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  settled  monarchy  in  the  western  port  of  Indii, 
and  his  dealings  with  it  are  very  dearly  to  be  msdt 
out    In  the  north  of  the  Patgdh  was  the  town  cr 
district  Toxihi  (probably  Mcaukydla^  or  reij  meu 
it),  which  was  ruled  by  a  king  nanuod  Taxilcs ;  it 
being  a  frequent  Indian  custom  to  name  the  king 
from  the  pUce  he  ruled  over.    His  name  in  Dio- 
dorus  is  Mophis  (xvii.  86),  and  in  Curtius,  OmpUi 
(viii.  12),  which  was  probably  the  real  one,  and  k 
itself  of  Indian  origin.     It  appears  that  Alexander 
left  his  country  as  he  found  it    (Strob.  zv.  pp.  ^8, 
699,  716.)     The  name  of  Taxiles  is  not  mentiomd 
in  any  Indian  author.    The  next  ruler  Alexander 
met  with  was  Porus  (probably  Paurava  Sonscr.,  a 
change  which  Strabo  indicates  in  that  of  Aapimrf 
into  AaptTov)^  with  whom  Taxiles  had  been  at  war. 
(Arrian,  v.  21.)    Alexander  appears  to  have  sue- 
cecded  in  reconciling  them,  and  to  have  incmscd 
the  empire  of  Porus,  so  as  to  make  his  rule  oompn- 
hend  the  whole  countiy  between  the  Hydaspes  and 
Acesines.    (Arrian,  v.  20,  21,  29.)     His  countiy  ii 
not  named  in  any  Indian  writer.    Shortly  afterwardi, 
Alexander  received  an  embassy  and  presents  inn 
Abisaris  (no doubt  Abhisdrd)^  whose  territory,  ashu 
been  shown  by  Prof.  Wilson  from  the  Aimab  qf 
Cathmir,  must  have  been  in  the  mountains  in  tfas 
southern  part  of  that  province.    {AsiaL  Ret.  t«L 
XV.  p.  116.)     There  had  been  prcriously  a  war  be- 
tween this  ruler  and  the  Malli,  Oxydrane,  and  tin 
people  (^  the  Lmrer  Panjdhj  which  had  ended  ia 
nothing.     Alexander  confirmed  Abi^uris  in  the  poo- 
sesdon  of  hLs  own  territory,  made  Philip  satrqi  of 
tlie  Malli  and  Oxydracae,  and  Pytho  of  the  Und  be- 
tween the  confluence  of  tlie  Indus  and  Acesines  snd 
the  sea  (Arrian,  vi.  1 5) ;  placing,  at  the  some  tma, 
Oxyarces  over  the  Paro))aniisadae.  (Arr.vL  15.)  ft 
may  be  observed  that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  tiie 
Cashmirians  appear  to  have  held  the  whde  of  da 
Panjdby  so  far  as  the  Vindhya  mountains,  a  portioB 
of  the  southern  country  being,  however,  in  the  hsadi 
of  the  Malli  and  Cathaei. 

The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  for  sem 
time  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  as  appesn  I7 
a  decree  of  Pcrdiccas,  mentioned  in  Diodoms  (xm 
3),  and  with  little  material  change  under  Anti- 
pater.    (Diod.  xviii.  39.)      Indeed,  the  prorinM 
remained  true  to  the  Macedonians  till  the  eoD* 
menccment  of  the  rule  of  the  Prasii,  when  Saa- 
drocottus   took  up  arms  against  the  Mwcedflniai 
governors.    (Justin,  xv.  4.)     The  origin  of  this  n- 
bellion  is  clearly  traceable.    Porus  was  slain  by  Eb- 
damus  about  B.C.  317  (Diod.  six.  14) ;  hence  Ssn- 
drocottus  must  have  been  on  the  throne  about  the 
time  that  Selcucns  took  Babylon,  B.C.  312.    The 
attempt  of  the  Indians  to  recover  their  freedom  wis 
jtrobaGly  aiiled  by  the  fact  that  Poms  had  been  slain 
by  a  Greek.    Sandrocottus,  as  king  of  the  Pnuii 
(Sansc  Prachya)  and  of  the  nations  on  the  GangeSf 
made  war  with  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  penetivted  ftr 
into  India.     Plutarch  says  he  ruled  over  all  Indioi 
but  this  is  not  likely.  (Plut  JfaB.62.)    Itafpeii* 
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tbat  be  crossed  the  Indus,  and  obtained  bj  maniar^c 
Arachobia,  Gedrosia,  and  the  Paropaniis.'i(Iae,  from 
StfJeotu*.   (Strab.  xv.  p.  724 ;  Appian,  Sffr.  55.)  It 
^u  to  Lu  court  that  IMegasthencs  (as  we  have  before 
suced)  was  sent.     Sandrocottns  was  succeeded  by 
Amitrochates  (Sansc.Amitraghdlas),  which  is  almost 
certainly  the  true  fonn  of  the  name,  thou;;h  Strabo 
calls  Liin  Allitrochades.     He  was  the  contemporary 
of  Antiocbos  S>ter.    (Atheu.  xiv.  67.)     It  is  clear, 
froui  Athenaeus  (?.  c),  that  the  bame  friendhhip  was 
maintruned  between  the  two  descend;tnts  as  between 
tbe  TWO  fathers.    Daimachns  was  sent  as  ambas.<ador 
to  Palibuthra.    (Strab.  ii.  p.  70.)     Then  came  tlie 
vars  between  the  Parthians  and  Bactriaiis,  and  the 
Diore  cranplete  establishment  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian 
kioedfxn,  under  Mcuander,  Apollodotus,  Kucratides, 
and  their  successors,  to  which  we  canuut  hero  do  more 
than  allude.     The  effect,  however,  of  the.se  wars  was 
to  interrupt  communication  between  the  East  and  the 
West;  hence  the  niea<;re  nature  of  tlie  hiiitorical  re- 
cords of  the  period.    The  expedition  of  Autiochus  the 
Great  to  India  brought  to  light  the  name  of  another 
killer,  SopLagascnus  (Polyb.  xi.  32),  who  was,  in  all 
pn^Mbility,  king  of  the  Pnu»ii.    The  Scythians  tinally 
pat  an  end  to  the  Bactrian  empire  about  B.C.  136. 
(DeGuignes,  M^m.  de  VAcad.  d.  Inscr.  xxv.  p.  17.) 
Tlu  event  is  noticed  in  the  Periplus  (p.  22),  where, 
bowner,  Parthi  must   be  taken  to  mean   Scvtlii. 
(See  alio  PeHplnSj  p.  24  ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  vv.  1087 
— 10S8.)    Eustathins  adds,  in  his  commentary  on 
IHoQTsiua  :  — Oi  Kcu  *lvdocKvBai  avvBkrois  \tyofi4- 
nt.    Miunagara  was  their  chief  town,  a  name,  as 
>p{<&rs  from  Isid.  Char.  (  p.  9),  which  was  jMirtly 
^luanand  partly  Sanscrit.    (Of.  also  De  Guignes, 
U) 

The  Scythians  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  of 
India  by  Vicniinaditya.  about  b.  c.  56  (Colebnx)ke, 
I^iAlgd/ra^  Lond.  1817,  p.  43),  who  establi.shed 
lu4  seat  of  empire  at  Chijein  (  Ujjayint),  At  the  time 
•hen  the  Periplus  was  compiled,  the  capital  had  l)een 
s^  changed,  as  we  there  read,  '0^1^107,  iy  ^  Kal 
ri  BoffiXcta  "rpArtpov  ^y. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  has  been  found 
buijof  the  early  literature  of  the  Ilindds  to  Alex- 
■nJwihe  Great :  but  the  effect  of  the  later  expeditions 
^  the  Bactrian  kings  is  apparently  indicated  under 
tbe  name  of  the  Yavana,  In  the  astronomical  works, 
the  Yarana  are  barbarians  who  understood  astronomy, 
"btnce  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Colebrooke  that 
tl»  Alezandriaas  are  referred  to.  (Ind.  Alf/ebra, 
p.  80.)  Generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Tanun  mean  nations  to  the  W.  of  India.  Thus,  in 
the  Hahabh^rata,  they  make  war  on  the  Indians,  in 
wnjonction  with  the  Pdradi  (i.  e.  Parthi).  and  the 
Swear  Scythians.  (Lassen,  Pentap.  p.  60.)  In  the 
I^-a  of  the  Mudra-Baxasa,  which  refers  to  the 
^brtweni  Chandragupta  and  another  Indian  King, 
tt  is  stated  that  Cusumapura  (i.  e.  Palibothra)  was 
•wnoDnded  by  tlie  Cirratae,  Yavani.Cambogi,  Persae, 
^*<!tnang,  and  the  other  forces  of  Chandragupta,  and 
^  iing  of  the  Motmtain  Regions.  La.ssen  thinks, 
y^  much  reason,  that  this  refers  to  Seleucus,  who, 
■oliis  war  with  Chandragupta,  reached,  as  we  know, 
^liUithm.    (Plin.  vi.  17.) 

With  regard  to  the  commerce  of  ancient  India, 
»fcith  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was  very 
'3'tnsive,  it  is  impossible  in  this  pl.ice  to  do  more  than 
Vindicate  a  few  of  the  principal  facts.  Indeed,  the 
^atmerce  of  India,  including  the  northern  and  the 
i<Hithem  districts,  may  be  cniu>idcred  o-s  an  epitome 
ifthecaauoeroe  of  the  world,  there  being  few  pro* 
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ductions  of  any  other  country  which  may  not  be 
found  sumowherc  within  its  vast  area. 

The  j)rincipal  directions  in  which  the  commerce  of 
an(?icnt  Lidia  fiowctl  were,  between  Wirstcm  India 
and  Africa,  between  the  interior  of  the  JJeccan  and 
the  outporLs  of  the  southern  and  western  c.fast  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Ceylun  and  the  \)orXs  of 
the  Coromandd  coast,  between  the  Coroniandel 
coajit  and  the  Aureu  Chersonesus,  and,  in  the  N., 
along  the  G:mges  and  into  Tatary  and  the  tcnitory 
of  the  Sinac.  There  appears  also  to  iiave  been  a 
remarkable  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
along  the  district  now  called  Zanffut'bar,  in  sesamuni, 
rice,  cotton  go»Kls,  cane-honey  (sugar),  which  was 
regularly  sent  from  the  interior  of  Ariaca  {Concrui) 
to  B.irygaza  {Btrr(HH'h\  and  thence  weblward.  (Pe- 
ripl.  p.  8.)  Arab  sailurs  are  mentionctl  who  lived 
at  Muza  (3focha),  and  who  traded  with  Barygaza. 
{Pei'ipl.  p.  12.)  Banians  of  India  ha<l  estabiibhcd 
themselves  on  the  N.  side  of  S<.»cotra,  called  the  i*land 
of  Dioscorides  (Peripl.  p.  17)  :  while,  even  80  early 
as  Agath  arch  ides,  there  was  evidently  :ui  active  com- 
merce between  Western  India  and  Yemen.  (Aga- 
tharch.  p.  66,  ed.  Hudson.)  Agjun,  the  rapidity  with 
wliicli  Alexander  got  his  fleet  together  .*«eenis  to 
slum-  that  there  mu.st  have  bivn  a  considerable  com- 
merce by  boats  ujwn  the  Indus.  At  the  time  of  the 
Periplus  there  was  a  chain  of  ports  .'Uong  the  western 
coast,  —  Barygaza  (Btruach),  Muziris  in  Limyrica 
(Maugalore),  Nelkynda  (Stlictram),  Pattala  (once 
supfKtsed  to  be  Tatta,  but  much  more  probably  Ify- 
drdhiid),  and  Callicne,  now  Oallian  (Peripl.  p.  30): 
while  there  were  three  princijial  empt^ria  for  mer- 
chandise, —  Ozene  (Oujtin),  the  chief  mart  of 
foreign  commerce,  (vido  an  intere.stiug  account  of 
itii  ruins,  Asiat.  Jies.  vol.  vi.  p.  36),  and  for  the 
transmission  of  the  goods  to  Barygiiza;  Tagara,  in 
the  interior  of  the  Deccan  (almost  certainly  Deo- 
ghir  or  JJtvatiagari  near  EUora),  whence  the  goods 
were  conveyed  over  difficult  rfswls  to  Barygaza  and 
Pluthana  or  Plithana,  a  place  the  exact  pf)sition  of 
which  caimot  now  be  determined,  but,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  products  of  the  place,  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  the  Ghats. 

Along  the  Regio  Paralla  to  the  S.,  and  on  the 
Coromandtl  coast,  were  several  ports  of  consequence; 
and  extensive  pearl  fisheries  in  the  kingdom  of  king 
Pandion,  near  Colchi,  and  near  tlie  island  of  Epio- 
dorus,  where  the  nivviKop  (a  silky  thread  .spun  fmin 
the  Pinna-fish)  was  procured.  (Peripl.  p.  33). 
Further  to  the  N.  were,  —  Ma.salia  (Masulijxttam), 
fanjous  for  its  cotton  gowls  QPtrripl.  p.  35);  and 
Gange,  a  great  mart  for  muslin,  betel,  ]K>ar]s,  &c., 
somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  its  exact 
locality,  however,  not  being  now  determinable, 
(^PeripL  p.  36.)  The  commerce  of  Ceglon^Stlandibj 
i.  e.  Siidiala-dwlp(i)  was  in  pearls  of  the  be.st  class, 
and  precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  ruby 
and  the  emerald.  The  notices  m  Ptolemy  and  PHny 
shew  that  its  shores  were  well  furnished  with  ci»m- 
mcrcial  towns  (Ptol.  vii.  4.  §§  3,  4, 5),  while  we  know 
from  the  narrative  of  Cosmas  IndicopleiLstes  {up. 
Montfaucon,  Coll.  Nova  Bill.  Pair.  vol.  ii.)  that  it 
wa.s,  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  centre  of  Hindu 
commerce.  Besides  these  places,  we  Icam  that  there 
was  an  emporium  upon  the  C'oronm/K/c/ coast,  whence 
the  merchant  ships  crossed  over  to  Chrj'se  (in  all 
probability  Malacca),  in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus ;  the 
name  of  it,  however,  is  not  sj-ecificd. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  greatest  line  of 
commerce   was   from   the  N.    and   \V.  along  the 
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(Janj^cs,  commencing  with  TaxiU  near  tlio  Indus, 
or  LaJiorc  on  that  river,  and  passincj  thence  to 
PalibDthra.  This  was  cullod  the  I»oyaI  Road.  It 
is  mmarkaUo  tluit  the  Ramavana  dascribes  a  road 
from  Avixihiya  (^Oude),  over  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jiinmn,  to  Ilcuttinajiura  and  Jxthore^  which  must  be 
iiciirlv  identical  with  that  mentioned  in  the  Greek 
p;t»ot»nn)hcr3.  The  ct»mmercc,  wliifh  apjiears  to  have 
cxi.Nied  bf'twecn  the  interior  of  Ahia,  India,  and  the 
land  of  the  Sinae  and  Serica,  is  very  remarkable. 
It  is  stated  that  fnnn  Thina  (the  capital  of  the 
Sinae)  line  cottons  and  silk  were  sent  on  fix)t  to 
IJartrj,  and  thence  down  the  Gan;res  to  Limyrica. 
(J^tripl.  |).  36.)  The  rcripliis  sjicaks  of  a  s/irt  of 
aniiiiJil  fair  which  was  lield  within  the  territory  of 
tlie  Thinae,  to  which  malabathron  (betel)  was  im- 
]Mtrtc<i  from  India.  It  is  nut  easy  to  make  ont 
wherf'al)4>uts  Thina  itself  was  hitnated,  and  none  of 
the  modem  attempts  at  identification  apjK^ar  to  us 
at  all  salistactory:  it  is  clearly,  liowever,  a  northern 
tuwn,  in  the  direction  of  Ln'iakh  in  Thibet,  and  not, 
a.s  rtulemy  placed  it,  at  Mahicca  in  Tenasserim,  or, 
as  Vincent  (  Vcn/age  of  Nearchwt,  vol,  ii.  p.  735) 
crinjecturcd,  at  Arraotin,  It  is  curious  that  silk 
KJiould  be  so  cimstantly  mentioned  as  an  article  of 
im|Mirt  from  other  countries,  e8j)ecially  S(Tica^  as 
then;  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  indiccnons 
in  India:  the  name  fur  silk  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  being  the  Sanscrit  word 
tutra.     (Colebnwke,  Asiat  Ret.  vol.  v.  p.  61.) 

It  is  imprissible  to  give  in  this  work  any  de- 
tails as  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  India  ex- 
hil»ited  in  the  remains  of  native  |)oeins  or  histories. 
Tlie  wljr»l««  of  this  subject  has  be»*n  examined  with 
great  ability  by  La.-^n  in  his  Indutche  Altffrthvms- 
knrule;  and  to  his  pages,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  mrjst  of  the  S^anscrit  names  which  we  have  from 
time  to  time  inserted,  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
From  the  careful  comp:iri.son  which  has  been  made 
by  Lav.cn  and  other  orientalUts  (among  whom  Pott 
dc.scr\-es  esjjwial  mention)  of  the  Indian  names  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  writers,  a  great  amoimt  of 
evidence  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  general 
faithiulnoss  of  those  who  recorded  what  they  saw  or 
heard.  In  many  intstances,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
names  we  have  already  quoted,  the  Greek  writers 
have  been  content  with  a  simple  adaptation  of  the 
s<nmds  which  they  heard  to  those  best  suited  for 
their  own  pn)nunciation.  When  we  consider  the 
barbarous  words  which  have  come  to  Europe  in 
in<Mloni  times  as  the  European  representations  of  the 
names  of  places  and  peoples  existing  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  reason  to  be  surpriseil  at  the  accuracy 
with  which  Greek  cars  appreciated,  and  the  Greek 
language  preser^'ed,  names  which  mast  have  ap- 
peared to  Greeks  far  more  barbarous  than  they  would 
have  seemed  to  the  modem  conquerors  of  the  country. 
The  attention  of  modem  scholars  has  detected  many 
wonls  of  irenuine  Indian  origin  in  a  Greek  dress; 
and  an  able  essay  by  Prof.  Tydisen  on  such  words 
in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias  will  repay  the  perusal  of 
tho&e  who  arc  interesteii  in  such  subjects.  (See 
Heoten.  Asiatic  NationSy  vol.  ii.  Append.  4,  ed. 
Lond.  1846.) 

The  generic  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  E.  of  Persia  and  S.  of  the  Uimdhiya 
mountains  (with  the  exception  of  the  Seres)  was,  in 
ancient  times,  Inui  ('I»'8oi),  or  Indians.  It  is  tmo 
that  the  appellation  referred  to  a  much  wider  or  much 
less  extensive  range  of  country,  at  diftl-rcnt  jieriods 
of  history.     There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that 
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when  the  ancient  writers  Bpenk  of  tibe  IvDi,  they 
mean  the  inhabitants  of  a  vast  territory  in  the  SE. 
part  of  Asia.  The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  tLe 
name  dejiended  on  the  extensi(m  of  the  knowledge  of 
India,  and  may  be  traced,  though  less  completely,  in 
the  Sjtme  manner  as  we  have  tniced  the  gradoal  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  relative  to  the  Imnd  itself.  Tbs 
Indi  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  fngmcnti 
of  Heirataeus  (Hecat  Fmgm.  175,  178),  and  are 
stated  by  Aeschylus  to  have  been  a  p«^e  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Aethiopians,  who  miide  use  ti 
camels.  {Suppl.  284 — 287.)  Herodotus  is  the  fii>t 
ancient  author  who  may  be  said  to  ^ve  any  ml 
description  of  them ;  and  he  is  led  to  refer  to  them, 
only  because  a  portion  of  this  coontiy,  which  ad- 
joined the  territory  of  Dareios,  was  included  in  one 
of  the  satrapies  of  his  vast  empire,  and,  therefore, 
paid  him  tribute.  Some  part  of  his  nnmtive  (iiL 
94 — 106,  iv.  44,  vii.  65)  may  be  doubted,  as  deariy 
from  hearsay  evidence;  some  ia  certunly  &bulniis. 
The  sum  of  it  is,  that  the  Indians  were  the  itwA 
populous  and  richest  nation  which  he  knew  of  (iJL 
94).  and  that  they  consisted  of  many  diffisrent  tribes. 
speaking  ditfercnt  languages.  Some  of  them,  be 
states,  dwelt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Aethiopians,  and  were,  hke  them,  black  in  ooIoDr 
(iii.  98.  101);  some,  in  tlie  marshes  and  de«n 
land  still  further  E.  The  manners  <^  these  tribea, 
whom  he  calls  Padaei,  and  Callatiae  w  Cahmtiae, 
were  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilisation, — a  wandering 
race,  living  on  raw  flesh  and  raw  fish,  and  of  can- 
nibal habitji.  (Of.  Strab.  xv.  p.  710,  from  which 
Munnert,  v.  1.  p.  3,  infers  that  the  Padaei  were  not 
after  all  genuine  Indians,  but  Titars.)  OtbcFB(and 
these  were  the  mo»it  warlike)  occupied  the  more 
northern  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caspatyns 
(CruAnar)  in  the  Regio  Pactyice.  Herodotus  pLiees 
that  part  of  India  which  was  subject  to  Daretus  io 
the  20th  satrapy,  and  statics  thattlte  annual  bibota 
from  it  amounted  to  360  talents  (iii.  94).  Xenqphu 
speaks  of  the  Indians  as  a  great  nation,  and  one 
worthy  of  alliance  with  Gyaxares  and  the  Hedes  Q.  5. 
§  3,  iii.  2.  §  25,  vi.  2.  §  1 ),  though  he  does  not  sped^ 
to  what  part  of  India  he  refers.  That,  howefvr,  it 
was  nearly  tlie  same  as  that  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes, no  one  can  doubt. 

From  the  writers  subsequent  to  Alexander,  the 
following  particulars  relative  to  the  people  and  their 
manners  may  be  gathered.     The  ancients  conudend 
that  they  were  divided  into  seven  castes : — 1.  Pnabt 
the  royal  counsellors,  and  nearly  connected  with,if  not 
the  same  as,  the  BpaxfMv^s  or  Brahmins.    (StnK 
XV.  pp.  712—716  ;  Arrian,  IncL  11.)     With  tbwe 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  makes  another  class,  whom  he  csUi 
rapfiaves.     These,  as  Grosskurd  (iii.  p.  153)  hsi 
suggested,  would  seem,  from  the  description  of  tlidr 
habits,  to  have  been  Jakir$,  or  penitents,  and  the 
same  as  the  Gymnosophistae  so  often  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Arrian.     Tliis  caste  was  exempted  from 
taxes  and  service  in  war.     2.  Htubandmen^  who 
were  free  from  war-service.     They  were  the  ni»t 
numerous  of  the  seven  castes.    (Strab.  xv.  p.  704.) 
The  knd  itself  was  held  to  belong  to  the  king,  who 
farmed  it  out,  Iciving  to  the  cultivator  one-fonrth 
of  the  produce  as  his  share.     3.  JltmUn  and  tkep- 
Iierds,  who  lead  a  wandering  life,  their  office  being 
to  rear  cuttle  and  beasts  of  burden:  the  hone  and 
the  cleph.int  were  held  to  bo  for  the  kings  only. 
(Strab.  /.  c.)     4.  Artizans  and  handicrOifUnien^  of 
all   kinds.     (Strab.   xv.    p.    707.)     5.  WarrittrSm 
i  (Strab.  I  c.)     6.  Political  officcrt  (l^poi,  StraL 
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2.  c),  who  looked  afl«r  affairs  in  tlic  to>vns,  Sec..,  and 
rrp4ted  sccretlj  to  the  king.  7.  The  Royal  Coun- 
idiffrs,  who  presided  orer  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice (5trab.  /.  c),  and  kept  the  archives  of  the  realm. 
It  was  not  permitted  for  intermarriages  to  take 
}hn  between  any  of  these  classes,  nor  for  anj  one  to 
prrfurm  the  office  allotted  to  .inother,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  first  caste  (called  also  that  of  the  ipiXjcKrwpol)^ 
to  which  class  a  man  might  be  raised  from  any  of  the 
other  classes.  (Strab.  Ic;  Arrian,  Ind,  c.  12;  Diod. 
ii.  41 :  Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22.)  We  may  remark  that  the 
modem  writers  on  India  recognise  only  four  capites, 
called  re;$pectiTely  Brahmant,  Kshatryas,  VaisyaSy 
and  Sitdms,  ~  a  division  which  Heeren  has  suggested 
(we  think  withoat  sufficient  evidence)  to  indicate  the 
remains  of  distinct  races.  (^Atiat  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  220.) 
The  lowest  of  the  people  (now  called  Pari.ihs),  as 
belonging  to  none  of  the  above  castes,  are  nowhere 
distinctly  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  (but  cf.  Strab. 
XT.  p.  709;  Diod.  ii.  29;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  10). 

The  {general  description  of  the  Indians,  drawn  from 

Megasthenes  and  others  who  had  Uved  with  them,  is 

Toy  pleasing.     Theft  is  said  to  have  been  unknown, 

w  that  hooses  could  be  left  unfastened.     (Strab.  xv. 

pw  709.)     No  Indian  was  known  to  speak  fal8eho(Nl. 

(Stnb.  L  c, ;  Arrian,  Ind  c.  12.)     They  were  ex- 

tranely  temperate,   abstaining   wholly   from   wine 

(Smb.  L  c), — their  hatred  of  drunkenness  being  so 

gnat  that  any  girl  of  the  harem,  who  should  see 

the  long  drank,  was  at  liberty  to  kill  him.     (Strab. 

XT.  p.  710.)     No  chiss  eat  meat  (Herod,  iii.  100), 

thdr  chief  sostenjtnce  being  rice,  which  afforded 

tbem  also  a  strong  drink,  i.  e.  arrak.     (Strab.  xv. 

1^694.)    Hence  an  especial  freedom  from  diseases, 

udkmg  lives;  though  maturity  was  early  developed, 

opecially  in  the  female  sex,  girls  of  seven  years  old 

Iwng  deemed  marriageable.     (Strab.  xv.  pp.  701 — 

706;  Arrian,  Ind.  9.)     The  women  arc  s:u(i  to  have 

btto  remarkable  for  tlieir  chastity,  it  being  impm- 

^  to  tempt  them  with  any  smaller  gifU  than  that 

of  an  elephwt  (Arrian,  Ind,  c  17),  which  was  not 

eoQsidered  discreditable  by  their  countrymen ;  and 

tbe  usual  custom  of  marriage  was  for  the  father  to 

take  his  daughters  and  to  give  them  in  marriage  to 

tiie  joQths  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most 

in  grmnastic  exercises.     (Arrian,  /.  c. ;    Strab.  xv. 

f  717.)    To  strangers  they  ever  showed  the  utmo.st 

hnapt^Uity.    (Diod.  ii.  42.)     As  warriors  they  were 

Brtorioos  (Arrian,  Ind,  c.  9;  Exped.  Alex.  v.  4; 

Phttilfez.  c.  59,  63):  the  weapons  of  the  foot- 

'oidien  being  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  great  two- 

WM  sword  :  and  of  the  cavalr}',  a  ja^Tlin  and  a 

wood  shield  (Arrian.  Ind.  c.  16;  Strab.  xv.  p.  717; 

Curt  riil  9.)     In  the  Panjdb^  it  is  said  that  the 

Macedonians  encountered  poisoned  arrows.     (Diod. 

»^  108.)     Manly  exercises  of  all  kinds  were  in 

TQgne  among  them.     The  chase  was  the  peculiar 

pririleie  of  royalty  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  709—712  ;  Ctes. 

^«i  14;  Curt.  viii.  9,  seq.);  gymnastics,  music,  and 

^•Ming.  of  the  rest  of  the  people  (Strab.  xv.  p.  709 ; 

Aiian,  £arp.  AUz.  vi.  3);  and  juggling  and  slight 

"f  hand  were  then,  as  now,  among  their  chief  amuse- 

■wta.    (Aelian,  viii.  7;   Juven.  vi.  582.)     Their 

vioal  dress  befitted  their  hot  climate,  and  was  of 

*lat<  finen  (Philost  VU.  A  poll.  ii.  9)  or  of  cotton- 

•taff  (Stiab.  XV.  p.  719;  Arrian,  Ind  c.  16);  their 

Inds  and  ahnnlders  partially  covered  (Arrian,  I.  c; 

Cnrt.  vfiL  9, 15)  or  shaded  from  the  sun  by  um- 

^^«Dm  (Azrian,  L  c.) ;  with  shoes  of  white  leather, 

•Wi  my  thick  and  nwrny-coloured  soles.     (Arrian, 

'•£•)   Gold  and  ivory  ruigs  and  ear-rings  were  in 
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common  use ;  and  they  were  wont  to  dye  their  beards, 
not  only  black  and  white,  but  also  red  and  green. 
(Arrian,  I.  c.)  In  general  form  of  body,  they  were 
thin  ancl  i-lcgantly  made,  with  great  litheness  (Ar- 
rian, Ind.  c.  17;  Strab.  ii.  p.  103,  xv.  p.  695),  but 
were  larger  than  other  Asiatics.  (Anrian,  Exped, 
Alex.  V.  4 J  Phn.  vii.  2.) 

Some  peculiar  customs  they  had,  which  have  lasted 
to  the  present  day,  such  as  self-immolation  by  water  or 
fire,  and  throwing  themselves  from  precipices  (Strab. 
XV.  pp.716,  718;  Curt.  viii. 9;  Arnan, Erped  A kx. 
vii.  5 ;  Lucan.  iii.  42 ;  Plin.vi.  19.  s.  20),  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  widow  (suttee);  not,  indeed,  agreeably  to 
any  fixed  law,  but  rather  according  to  custom  (Strab. 
XV.  pp.  699—714:  Diod.  xvii.  91,  xix.  33^  Cic. 
Tusc.  DUp.  V.  27.)  For  writing  materials  they 
used  the  bark  of  trees  (Strab.  xv.  p.  717;  Curt.  ix. 
15),  probably  much  as  the  modem  Cinghalcse  use 
the  leaf  of  the  palm.  Their  houses  were  generally 
built  of  wood  or  of  the  baniboo-cane;  but  in  the  cold 
mountain  districts,  of  clay.  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  10.) 
It  is  a  remarkable  pro«if  of  the  extent  to  which 
civilisation  had  been  carried  in  ancient  India,  that 
there  were,  throughout  great  part  of  the  country, 
high  roads,  with  stones  set  up  (answering  to  our 
milestones),  on  which  were  iiLscribed  the  name  of 
the  place  and  the  distance  to  tiie  next  station. 
(Strab.  XV.  pp.  689—708 ;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  3.)     [V.] 

IN'DICUS  OCEANUS  (6  'Iv^lkU  ^Ktap6^, 
Agath.  ii.  14;  t^  'IvhiKov  irtXayos,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  5). 
The  Indian  Ocean  of  the  ancients  may  be  coru^idered 
generally  as  that  great  sea  which  washed  the  whole 
of  the  soutliem  portion  of  India,  extending  from  the 
parallel  of  longitude  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 
the  shores  of  the  Chersonesus  Aurca.  It  seems,  in- 
de<>d,  to  have  been  held  by  tliem  as  part,  however,  of 
a  yet  greater  extent  of  water,  the  limits  of  which 
were  undefinctl,  at  least  to  the  southwards,  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  generic  name  of  the  Sotithem 
Sea.  Thus  Herodotus  speaks  of  ^  vorit}  dd\curaa 
in  this  sense  (iv.  37),  as  docs  also  Strabo  (ii.  p.  121); 
Di(Klonis  calls  it  ij  Kara  fAtarjfiipiaif  vKtayds  (iii 
38),  while  the  Erj-thraean  sea,  taken  m  its  mo^t 
extended  meaning,  doubtless  conveyed  the  same 
sense.  (Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  37;  compared  with  Strab. 
i.  p.  33.)  Ptolemy  gives  the  distances  across  this 
sea  as  stated  by  seafaring  men ;  at  the  same  time  he 
guards  against  their  over-statements,  by  recording 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  no  more  than  one-third  of 
their  measurements:  this  space  he  calls  8670  stadia 
(i.  13.  §  7).  The  distance  along  its  shores,  follow- 
ing the  indentations  of  the  coast-line,  he  estimates, 
on  the  same  authority,  at  19,000  stadia.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Ptolemy  himself  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  real  form  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that 
he  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Hipi)archus,  Polybius, 
and  Marinus  of  Tyre,  that  it  was  a  vast  inland  sea 
the  southern  portion  of  it  being  bounded  by  the  shores 
of  an  unknown  land  which  he  supposed  to  connect  Cat- 
tigara  in  the  Chersonesus  Aurea  with  the  promontory 
of  Prasum  (now  Cape  Delgado)  in  Africa  (couip.  iv. 
9.  §§1,3,  vii.  3.  §§  1,  3,  6).  The  origin  of  this  error 
it  is  not  easy  now  to  ascertain,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  one  which  is  found  in  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander's  expedition,  according  to  which 
there  was  a  connection  between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile, 
so  that  the  sources  of  the  Acesines  (C/icnaZ»)  were 
confounded  with  those  of  the  Nile.  (Arrian,  vi.  1.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  some  leaning  to 
a  f-imilar  view,  in  that  he  connected  tlio  Erythraean 
with  the  Atlantic  sea  (iL  p.  130);  which  was  also 
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tlie  opinion  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  04).  The 
liHliaii  Oreaii  contains  at  its  WLstcrn  end  thrco  prin- 
v\\K\l  zuh':^,  which  are  noticed  in  ancient  authors, — 
tlio  Sixi:.s  I'EKiMuucrs  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  5),  in  the 
Ch(Tsoiie>us  Aurea  (probably  now  the  Strait*  of 
Malacca);  the  Sinus  Saba iiACUS  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  §4), 
iiow  the  Gulf  of  Martnhiin ;  and  the  Sinus  Gan- 
Gi-.rnM's,  or  Bay  of  BtiufaL  [V.] 

INDICE'TES,  'or  INDI'GETAE,  QlvhiKtrrai, 
Strab. ;  'EK5<7eTai,  Ptol.),  a  people  of  Hispaniu 
Tjin-aconensii-s,  in  the  extreme  NE.  comer  of  the 
]N.>i  I  insula,  around  thw  gulf  of  Uhoda  and  Enij>oriuc 
(fi'nif  nf  Amjiuritu)^  as  far  as  the  Tn>phicd  of 
Porii|X'y  (ra  Ilofjivriiou  rp6iraua,  iLyaOiifiara  rov 
nou,ryjitov)j  on  the  summit  of  the  pciss  over  the 
Pyii-ncos,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Gaul 
and  Sjain  (Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  iv.  p.  178).  [PoM- 
PKii  Tuor.vKA.]  Tiiey  were  divided  into  f«jur 
tribt>.<.  Their  chief  cities,  besides  Eaipouiae  and 
IJiioDA,  were :  Ji.'NCAKIa  {'lovyyapia^  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  73  •  Junqwra^  or,  as  borne  supynjec,  FtffMrai), 
IG  M  P.  south  of  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees  (Sum- 
nniin  Pyn;naeum.  Itin.)^  on  the  high  road  to  Tarrac^ 
(ftin.  Ant.  pp.SUO,  397);  Cixniana  (Cervia),  15 
^I.  P.  further  S.  (76. ;  Tab.  Pent.)  ;  and  Dkciaxa, 
ne-AT  Jiinquera  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  73).  On  the  promontory 
formed  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  {C.Creiu), 
was  a  t«mplc  of  V'enus,  with  a  small  seaport  on  the  N. 
side  ('A<^po5i(n'os,  Stcph.  B. ;  rh  *A<t>poBi(riov  Up6y^ 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  20  ;  Pyrenaea  Venus,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4; 
Portus  Veneiis,  Alfla,  ii.  6.  §  5  ;  Porlus  Pyrenaei, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  8  :  Porte  VenJres),  which  some  made 
tho  boundary  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  instead  of  the 
Trophies  of  PomjH-y.  Ptolemy  names  two  small 
rivers  as  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Emporiae,  the 
OiAjmAXUs  (KAwStcwtJy :  Flucia)  and  the  Sam- 
nunu AS  (^aix€p6KaL  iKioKal):  Pliny  names  the 
Tk.iiis,  which  is  the  small  river  flowhig  prist  Rosas. 
Till!  district  round  the  gulf  of  Eiuiporiae  was  called 
.IrNt'Aiiius  Cami'US  (t^  *Iou77op*oi/  ir«8tov),  from 
the  abundam-e  of  rushes  which  grew  upon  its  marshy 
S'ltl.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  163;  Steph.  R  s.v.'lyii' 
K?)Tai;  Eust'Ath.  ad  II.  i.  p.  191;  Avien.  Or.  Alar. 
023  :  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  315,  &c.)    [P.  S.] 

INDOSCY'THIA  (Ti/8o<rKu6io  ;  Eth.  'Ii^So- 
aKidrji),  a  district  of  wide  extent  along  the  Indus, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  whole  tract 
watea'<l  by  the  Lower  Imlus,  CerfcA,  Gitcerat,  and 
iSfiura^litran.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Scythian 
trilxrs,  who  gradually  presi>ed  onwards  to  the  south 
and  the  sea-coast  after  they  had  overthrown  the 
Graeco-Bactrian  empire,  al)OUt  a.  d.  136.  It  is 
t]r>t  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  >L  E.  (p.  22)  as  occu- 
pying the  banks  of  tlie  Indus;  while  in  Ptolemy  is  a 
fuller  description,  witii  the  names  of  some  of  its 
priuci)>al  subdivisions,  as  Pattaleue,  Abiria,  and 
SyntNtrene  {Stiurashtran),  with  an  extensive  list  of 
toHTis  which  belonged  to  it  (vii.  1.  §§  55 — 61). 
Some  of  them,  as  Binagara  (properly  Minnagam), 
have  been  recognised  as  partially  Scythic  in  form. 
(I^osson,  Pfjitap.  p.  56  ;  of.  Isidor.  Char.  p.  9.)  In 
i)iony.sius  Pcriegetcs  (v.  1088)  tho  same  jjcople  are 
dcscrilied  as  v6tioi  "XxvOai.  As  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  a.i>..  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  speaks 
of  White  Iluns,  or  Mongolians,  as  the  inliabitaiits  of 
the  Punjab  (ii.  p.  338).  These  may  be  considered 
as  the  remains  of  the  same  Scythic  empire,  the  pre- 
decessors of  Uie  hordes  who  subsequently  poured 
down  from  the  north  under  Jinghfz  Rlian.  (ISitter, 
Krdkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  558.)  [V.] 

INDUS  (A  *Iy53y),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
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kv\tx,  and  the  boundary  westward  of  India.  It  is 
mentioned  first  in  ancient  authors  by  Hecataeiu  nf' 
2lliletus  (^Fragm.  144,  ed.  Khiusen),  and  8Qb««- 
quently  by  Herodotus  (iv.  44),  who,  however,  only 
notices  it  in  connection  with  various  tribes  who,  be 
states,  lived  upon  its  banks.  As  in  the  case  ^ 
India  itself,  so  in  tliat  of  the  Indus,  the  first  real 
description  whicli  the  ancients  obtained  of  this  river 
w:is  from  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Grrat's 
marches.  Arriiui  states  that  its  sources  were  in  the 
lower  t^purs  of  the  Paroparaisus,  or  Indian  Caucustis 
{Hindu- Kush)\  wherein  be  agrees  with  Mela  (iii  7. 
§  6),  Stralw  (xv.  p.  690),  Curtias(TiiL  9.  §3),  and 
other  writers.  It  was,  in  Arrian's  opnion,  a  vatt 
stream,  even  from  its  first  sources,  the  lai^^t  river 
in  the  world  except  tlie  Ganges,  and  the  recipient 
of  many  tributaries,  themselves  larger  than  any  utiier 
known  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured,  from  lbs 
descriptions  of  the  Indus  which  Aman  has  preserred 
that  the  writers  from  whom  lie  has  condensed  hk 
narrative  must  have  seen  it  at  the  time  when  itl 
waters  were  at  their  highest,  in  August  and  Sep* 
tember.  Quoting  fromCtesias  (v.  4, 1 1 ),  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  other  writers  (v.  20),  Arrian  give* 
40  stadia  for  the  mean  breadth  of  the  river,  and  15 
stadia  where  it  was  most  contracted ;  below  the  cod- 
fluence  of  the  principal  tributaries  he  considen  its 
breadth  may  be  100  stadia,  and  even  more  than  this 
when  much  flooded  (vi.  14).  PUny,  on  the  other 
hand,  con.'-iders  that  it  is  nowhere  moro  than  50 
stadia  broad  (vi.  20.  s.  23);  which  is  clearly  the 
same  opinion  as  that  of  Strabo,  who  states,  that 
though  thoi>e  who  had  not  measured  the  breadth  pat 
it  down  at  1 00  stadia,  tliose,  on  the  other  hand,  wlio 
had  measured  it,  asserted  that  50  stadia  was  its 
greatest,  and  7  st;idia  its  least  breadth  (sr.  p.  700). 
Its  depth,  according  to  Pliny  (L  c),  was  nowhere 
less  than  1 5  fathoms.  According  to  Diodoms,  it  was 
the  greatest  river  in  the  world  utter  tho  Nile  (ii.  35)l 
Curtius  states  that  its  waters  were  cold,  and  of  tbs 
colour  of  tlic  sea  (viii.  9.  §  4).  Its  cnrrent  is  held  bj 
some  to  have  been  slow  (as  by  MeUi,  iii.  7.  §  6);  I^ 
others,  rapid  (as  by  Eustath.  in  DioRgs.  Perieg.  v. 
1088).  Its  course  towards  tlie  sen,  after  leaving  the 
mountains,  was  nearly  SW.  (Plm.  vL  20.  s.  23);  €0 
its  way  it  receiveil,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (v.  6),  15,  according  to  Pliny,  19 
other  tributary  rivers  (^c).  About  2000  stadia 
from  tho  Indian  Ocean,  it  was  divided  into  tm 
principal  arms  (Strab.  xv.  p.  701),  fonning  tliereby 
a  Delta,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  though  not  so  large, 
called  Pattalene,  from  its  chief  town  Pattah  (which 
Arrian  asserts  meant,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  Ddfai 
(v.  4);  though  this  statement  may  be  questioned). 
(Of.  also  Arrian,  Ind.  2;  Dionys.  Perieg.  t.  108S.) 
The  flat  land  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  whidi  flow 
from  high  mountain-ranges  with  a  rajHd  stream,  ii 
ever  changing :  hence,  probably,  the  different  ac- 
counts which  we  receive  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indot 
from  those  who  recorded  the  history  of  Alexander, 
and  from  the  works  of  later  geographers.  The 
former  (as  we  have  stated),  wiUi  Strabo,  gare  the 
Indus  only  two  principal  outlets  into  tho  Indian 
Ocean,  —  at  a  distance,  tho  one  from  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  Arist(»bulus  (ap.  Strab.  xr.  p.  690),  of 
1000  stailia,  but,  according  to  Nearchus  {L  c),  of 
1800  stadiiu  The  latter  mention  moro  than  two 
mouths  :  Mela  (iii.  7.  §  6)  speaking  of  "  plura 
ostia,*'  and  Ptolemy  giving  the  names  of  sei'en  (viL 
1.  §  28),  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  Maris  Erytliraei  (p.  22).     The  naiucs 
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of  those  moothfl,  in  a  dircctH»n  from  W.  to  E.,  arf :  — 
1.  Zcfycnra  ar6fia  (tlie  Pi  Hi  or  J^hitrr)^  not  impro- 
bablv  in  the  arm  of  the  stream  by  which  Alexander  s 
fleet  jrained   the  Indian  Ocean;  2.  "Xiy^otv  ar6fia 
(the  Jiihala);  3.  Xptnrovy  (rr6fia  (tho  I/affamari  or 
Kukavari)t  whereby  merchandise  and  goods  ascended 
to  Tatta;  4.  Xdpt<pov  <rr6fia  (tho  Mala  f);  5.  Xd- 
Tupa;  6.  2^aAa  or  1a€d\eura  (the  Pinyari  or 
Sir)i  7.  Aoirt€6fni  (probably  Lon/rart,  the  Purana^ 
Darja  or  Kori),    For  the  conjectural  identifications 
of  these  xnonthis  most  of  which  are  now  closed,  ex- 
cept in  high  floods,  sec  Lassen's  Map  of  Ancient 
India.     The  principal  streams  which  flowed  int')  the 
Indus  are: — on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  river, 
the  Choaspes,  called  by  Arrian  the  Gnraeus,  and  by 
Ptolemy  the  Soastus  (the  AUok)\  and  the  Coithen 
{Cdbttl  river),  with  its  own  smaller  tributary  the 
Ghoes  (the  Kow);  and,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank, 
the  prater  rivers,  —  which  give  its  name  to  the  Pan- 
jib  (or  the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers), — the  Accsines 
(Cikeno^),  the  Uydaspes  or  Bidaspes  {Jelum),  tho 
Uydraotes  (/2av») ;  and  the  Hypanis  or  Hyjthnsis 
(the  StUUdgt).     [See  these  rivers  under  their  re- 
spective names.]     As  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges,  so 
in  that  of  the  Indus,  it  has  been  left  to  modem 
researches  to  determine  accurately  the  real  sources 
of  the  river:  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  Indus 
rises  at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  KE.  side  of 
the  //wui/bya,  in  what  was  considered  by  the  Hindus 
their  most  sacred  land,  and  which  was  abo  the  dis- 
trict in  which,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains, 
^  BraJtmaputra^  the  Ganges,  and  the  Jumna,  have 
tkor  beverml  sounis.     From  its  source,  the  Indus 
ftmi  KW.  to  Jihardu,  and  thence  W.  and  S\V.,  till 
it  bursts  through  the  mountain  barriers,  and  descends 
into  the  plain  of  the  Panjdb,  passing   along  the 
^ertern  edge  of  Cashmir.   (Wttcr,  Erdkundf,  vol.  v. 
fL  216;  Moorcroft,  Travel*  in  Ladakh  and  Cathmir, 
1841.)     The  native  name  Sindhu  ha^  been  prc- 
Mfred  with  remarkable  accuracy,  both  in  the  Greek 
vriten  and  in  nnxlem  times.     Thus,  in  the  Peri- 
pins,  we  find  'XivBos  (p.  23);  in  PU)lcniy,  llvBav 
(ril  1.  §  2).  from  which,  by  the  softening  of  the  Ionic 
yrmnmcistion,  the  Greeks  obtained  their  fiinn  "Ivho^. 
vCt  PUiL  Ti.  20 ;  Cosmas,  Jndic.  p.  337.)     The 
jment  name  b  Sind  or  Sindhu.    (Hitter,  vol.  v.  pp. 
W.  171.)  [V.] 

INDUS,  a  river  of  tho  south-east  of  Caria,  near 
tlw  town  of  Cibyra.  On  its  bunks  was  situated,  uc- 
owding  to  Livy  (xxxviii.  14),  tho  fort  of  Tlmbusiim. 
llioj  (v.  29)  states  that  sixty  oUier  rivers,  and  up- 
virls  gf  a  hundred  mountain  torrents,  emptied  thcm- 
*^  into  it  This  river,  which  is  said  to  have 
ntcited  its  name  from  some  Indian  who  had  been 
titrovn  into  it  from  an  elephant,  is  probably  no  other 
tban  the  river  Calbis  (¥Ax%ii,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  651 ; 
I*>«L  V.  2.  §  11;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  16),  at  present 
(aQed  Qftiiigi,  or  Taixu,  which  has  its  sources  on 
Muant  Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  passing  through 
^^  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  Caunas,  oppo- 
tite  to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  [  L.  S.  J 

IXDU'STRIA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  pituate<l  on  the 
rizbt  tank  of  the  Padus,  al>out  20  miles  below 
^■^  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  telLs  us 
^  its  ancient  name  was  Bodincohaous,  which 
Ik  cdDtieets  with  Bodincus,  the  native  name  of  the 
^^^  [Padcs],  and  adds  that  it  was  at  this  jviint 
uat  rira*  first  attained  a  considerable  d«>]ith.  (Plin 
Ji»- 16.  L  20.)  Ita  site  (which  was  crn)ncou>ly  fixed 
^  «Hier  writers  at  Casaie)  has  Wri  e>t.ibli>lH'«i 
^7^  qiKstioo  at  a  (lace  called  MonUk  di  Po^  a 
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few  miles  below  dtivaiso,  but  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  where  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
numerous  coins  and  objects  of  ancient  art,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  several  inscriptions, 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  remains  thus  dis- 
covered are  those  of  Industria.  They  also  prove 
that  it  enjoyed  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman 
empire.  (Hicolvi  e  Rivautella,  //  sito  deW  antica 
citta  d'Indiutria,  ^.,Torino.  1 745, 4to. ;  Millin,  Vtry. 
en  Picmont,  vol.  i.  pp.  308— -3 11.)  [E.H.  B.] 
IXESSA.     [Aktna.] 

IXFEKUM  MAKE.     [Tyuuiienum  Mark.] 
INGAEVONES.    [Germania  aiid  IIellevio- 

NES.] 

INGAUNI   Clyyavvot),  a  Ligurian  tribe,  who 
inhabited   the   sea-coast  and  adjoining  mountains, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Al]*s,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.     Their  position  is  clearly  iden- 
tified by  that  of  their  capital  or  chief  town,  Albium 
Ingannnm,  still   calletl  Albtnya.     They  appear  to 
have  been  in  early  times  one  <;f  the  most  jwwerful 
and  warlike  of  the  Ligurian  tribes,  and  bear  a  j>ro- 
minent  part  in  the  long-continuwi  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  tliat  jicoplc.     Their  name  is  first  nien- 
tioned  in  b.  c.  205,  on  occasion  of  the  landing  of 
Mago,  the  brother  of  ILinni^ial,  in  Liguria.     They 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  hf)Stilities  with  the 
E|janterii,  a  neighbouring  triln*  who  a{»p<*ar  to  have 
<lwelt  further  inland :  the  C.irthaginian  general  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  them,  and  8uj)]i«rtcd  tliem 
against  the  mountaineers  of  the  intt*rit)r;  he  subse- 
quently rctunied  to  their  ca])ital  after  his  defeat  by 
the  liomans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  he  tot)k  his  final  departure  for  Africa, 
B.C.  203.     (Liv.  xxviii.  46,  xxx.  19.)     After  tho 
close  of  tlie  Second  Punic  \V;ir,  n.  c.  201,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with    the    Ingauni    by  the   Roman 
consul,  C.  Aelius  (Id.  xxxi.  2):  but  .«>ixteen  yean* 
later  (in  B.  c.  185)  we  find  them  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  when  their  territorv  was  invaded  bv  the 
c<>n>ul  Appius  Claudius,  who  defeated  them  m  se- 
veral battles,   and   took  hix  of  their  towns.     (Id. 
xxxix.  32.)     But  four  years  af^envards,  b.  c.  181, 
they  were  still  in  arms,  and  were  attacked  for  the 
second  time    by  the   j»ri>con.sul   Aeniilius    Panllns. 
This  general  was  at  fir>t  involvetl  in  gn-at  f-enls, 
the  Ingauni  having  surprised  and  besieged  him  in 
his  camp;  but  he  ultimately  obtained  a  great  and 
decisive  victory,  in  which  15,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  2500  taken  prisoners.     This  victory  jiro- 
cured  to  Aemilius  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  was 
f(jl lowed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  puple  of 
the  Ingauni  ("Ligurum  Ingaunorum  onme  nomen  "), 
while  all  the  other  Ligurians  sent  to  Rome  to  sue 
for  peace.     (Liv.  xl.  25 — 28,34.)     From  this  time 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Ingauni  in  hibtory,  pn»- 
bably  ou  account  of  the  loss  of  the  later  books  of 
Livy;  for  that  they  did  not  long  remain  at  peace 
with  liome,  and  that  hostilities  were  rei»eatedly  re- 
newed before  they  were  finally  nnluced  to  submis- 
sion and  settled  down  into  the  condition  of  Ritman 
subjects,  is  clearly  proved  by   the  fact  stated  by 
Pliny,  that  their  territory  was  aiisigned  to  them,  and 
its  boundaries  fixed  or  altered,  no  le.vs  than  tliirty 
times.     ("  Liguribus   Ingaunis   agro  tricies   dato," 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6.)     They  apjicar  to  have  been  much 
addicted,  in  conmion  with  other  mariiinic  Ligurian 
tribes,  to  habit.**  of  j-iracy,  a  tendency  whith  they 
retained  di»wn  to  a  late  j^'riinl.     (Liv.  xl.  28.  41; 
Vopisc.  Pntcul.  12.)     We  find  them  fctill  c.\i>ting 
and  recognised  as  a  st-jiarate  tribe  in  the  days  of 
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Strabo  and  Pliny;  bat  we  have  no  means  of  fixing 
the  extent  or  limits  of  their  territory,  which  evi- 
dtrntly  comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sea- 
coa.st  nn  eacli  Hide  of  their  capital  city,  and  probably 
cxt tended  on  the  W.  till  it  met  tliat  of  the  IiitemeUi. 
It  must  hare  inchided  sercrol  minor  toMms,  bnt 
thfir  capital,  of  vritiich  the  name  is  Tariously  M^-ritten 
Albium  Ingaunum  and  Albingaunnm,  is  the  only 
town  exprei^sly  assigned  to  them  by  ancient  writers. 
[Aldium  Ixoaunum.]  (Strab.  It.  p.  202  ;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  «.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

I'NGEN'A.     [Abrincatui.] 

INrCEUUM,  A  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  in  the 
neigh iKiurhood  of  which  Uiere  was  a  praetorium,  or 
place  of  rest  for  the  emperors  when  they  travelled  in 
those  parts.  (AtM.  Ant.  pp.  260, 265.)  Some  iden- 
tify it  with  the  modem  Postern.  [L.  S.] 

INOTUS.     [Deix)8.] 

INSA'NI  MONTES  (ri.  Maiy6fitya  tpp,  Ptol. 
iii.  3.  §  7),  a  range  of  mountains  in  Sardinia,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  in  the  NE.  part  of  the 
island ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Chiudian,  who 
8|ieaks  of  them  as  rendering  the  northern  part  of 
&ir(iinia  nigged  and  ravage,  and  the  adjoining  seas 
stormy  and  dangennis  to  navigators.  (Claudian, 
B.  GUd.  513.)  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  name 
w:is  applied  to  the  lofty  and  nigged  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  X.  and  KE.  part  of  the  island :  and 
was,  doubtless,  given  to  them  by  Roman  navigators, 
on  account  of  the  sudden  and  frequent  stonns  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  (Liv.  I.  c).  Ptolemy  also 
places  the  }Aaiv6ixtva  6pri — a  name  wliich  Is  obvi- 
oudly  translated  from  the  Latin  one — in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  though  he  would  seem  to  consider 
them  as  nearer  the  W.  than  the  E.  coast,  the  position 
which  he  assigns  them  may  still  be  referred  to  the 
same  range  or  mass  of  mountains,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Olbia  (TVrra  Nova)  on 
the  E.  coast,  to  that  of  Comus  on  the  W.  [Sar- 
dinia.] [E.  H.  B.] 

I'NSURIiES,  a  people  both  in  Gallia  Transalpiiui 
and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  D'Anville,  on  tlie  authority  of 
Livy  (v.  34),  places  the  Insubres  of  Gallia  Trons- 
alpina  in  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Acdui 
where  there  was  a  town  Mediolanum,  between  Forum 
Segusianorum  [Forum  Srousianorum]  and  Lug- 
dunum  (Lyon).  This  is  the  only  ground  that  there 
is  for  su))posiug  that  there  existed  a  people  or  a 
pigus  in  Gallia  Tnmsalpina  named  Insubres.  Of 
the  Insubres  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  account  is  given 
eUewhtro  [Vol.  L  p.  936].  [G.  L.] 

I'NSULA,  or  I'NSULA  ALLiyBROGUM.in  Gallia 
Karbonensis.  Livy  (xxi.  31),  after  describing  Han- 
nihafs  passage  of  the  Rhone,  says  that  he  directed 
his  march  on  the  east  side  towards  the  inland  parts 
of  GaIIi:i.  At  his  fourth  encampment  he  came  to 
the  Insula,  "  where  the  rivers  Arar  and  Uie  Rho- 
danus,  flowing  down  from  the  Alps  by  two  different 
directions,  comprise  between  tliem  some  tract  of 
country,  and  then  unite:  it  is  the  level  country  be- 
tween them  which  is  called  the  Lisula.  The  Allo- 
bnigcs  dwell  nejir.*"  One  might  easily  see  that  there 
must  be  some  error  in  the  word  Arar;  for  Hannibal 
rould  not  have  reached  the  latitude  of  Lugdunnm 
{Lyon)  in  four  days  from  the  place  where  he  crossed 
the  Rhone ;  and  this  is  certain,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  exai-t  place  where  he  did  ?rass  the  Rhone. 
Ni>r.  if  lie  had  got  to  the  junction  Of  the  Arar  and 
Riioilanns,  could  Livy  ttay  that  he  reached  a  place 
near  which  the  Allobroges  dwell ;  for,  if  he  had 
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marched  from  the  Isan  (Jmrt)  to  the  jimctioo  o( 
the  Sa&ne  and  Rhone,  he  would  have  pused  throng 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  [Allobboobl] 
Nor  does  the  Arar  {Saome)  flow  from  the  Alps, 
though  the  Isom  does.  B<»ides  this,  if  Hannibal 
luid  gone  BO  far  north  as  the  pert  between  the  SaSm 
and  Rhone,  he  would  have  gone  moch  fiuther  noith 
than  was  necessary  for  his  {Nirpoee,  as  Livy  deseribei 
it.  It  is  therefore  certain,  if  we  look  to  the  context 
only,  that  we  must  read  "  Isora"  for  **  Arar;"  and 
there  is  a  reading  of  one  MS.,  cited  by  Gronoviu, 
which  shows  that  Isaim  may  have  oaoe  been  in  the 
text,  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted.  (Waldmiter, 
Geog,  ifc  vol.  i.  p.  135.)  ixwj  in  this  pesiai^ 
copied  Polybius,  in  whose  MSS.  (iiL  49)  the  nazM 
of  the  river  is  Scoras  or  Sceras;  a  name  which  tbs 
editors  ought  to  have  kept,  instead  of  changing  it 
into  Isaras  ('Itrdf/Ku),  as  Bekker  and  oCbeis  bdGm 
him  have  done,  though  the  Isara  or  /sere  is  cer- 
tainly the  river.  In  the  ktest  editions  of  Ptoioiif 
(ii.  10.  §  6)  the  Isara  appears  in  the  fbnn  bar 
(^laap) ;  but  it  is  certain  tJiat  then  are  great  varia- 
tions in  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  editions. 
Wolckenaer  (vol.  i.  p.  134)  says  that  the  edition  d 
Ulm  of  14S2  has  Sicorus,  and  that  there  is  "  S- 
caros"  in  the  Strassburg  editions  of  1513,  1520, 
1522.  The  editio  princcps  of  1475  has  ''Cisar;' 
and  others  have  "  Tisar  "  and  "  Tisara."  The  pro- 
bable conclusion  is,  that "  Isc-ar  "  is  one  of  the  ftrm 
of  the  name,  wliidi  is  as  genuine  a  Celtic  form  as 
'*  Is-ar  "  or  ''  Isara,**  the  form  in  Cicero  {odFam.  z. 
15,  &c.).  **Isc-ara"  may  be  compared  with  the 
British  forms  "  Isaca**  (the  Ext)^  Isca,aiid  bchaUs; 
and  Is-ara  with  the  names  of  the  Italian  rivczs  Ansar 
and  Aesis. 

Polybius  compares  the  oountiy  in  the  angle  be- 
tween tlie  Rhone  and  the  Isara  (/s^)  to  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  in  extent  and  form,  except  that  in  the  Deha 
the  sea  imites  tlie  one  side  and  the  cbannds  of  tbs 
streams  which  form  the  two  other  sides;  bnt  ben 
mountains  almost  inaccessible  {(xm  the  third  side  of 
this  Insula.     He  describes  it  as  populous,  and  a  ooni 
country.     The  junction  of  the  Isar,  as  Strabo  colli 
the  river  (p.  185),  and  the  Rhone,  was,  according  to 
him,  opposite  the  pbce  where  the  Ceeewies  appcosdi 
near  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

The  /stre,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Bhooe^ 
rises  in  the  high  Pennine  Alps,  and  flows  throogh 
the  valleys  of  the  Alpine  region  by  a  very  windiif 
course  post  Si.  Mattricef  Moutiers,  Conflant^  Jforf- 
meiliatiy  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  GrauiUf 
the  Roman  Cularo  or  Gratianopolis,  and  joins  the 
Rhone  a  few  miles  north  of  Valentia  (  FaUnee),   Its 
whole  conr»ie  is  estimated  at  about  160  miles.  Haa- 
nibal.  after  staying  a  short  time  in  the  countiy  about 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  /sere,  cnninenoed 
bus  march  over  the  Alps.     It  is  not  material  to  de- 
cide whether  his  whole  army  crossed  over  into  the 
Insula  or  not,  or  whether  he  did  himself,  though 
the  words  of  Polybius  imply  that  he  did.    It  ii 
certain  that  he  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  /sers 
towards  the  Alps;  and  the  way  to  find  out  where  be 
crosi>ed  the  Alps  is  by  following  the  valley  of  the 
Isire.  [G.  L.] 

INSURA.     [Mylae.] 

INTELE'NE  ('li-njAi;*^),  one  of  the  five  pro- 
vinces W.  of  the  Tigris,  ceded,  in  A.  d.  297,  by 
Narses  to  Galerius  and  the  Romans.  (Petr.  Patr, 
Fr.  14,  Fragm.  Hist.  Grtwc.  ed.  MUUer;  Gibbon, 
c.  xiii.)  St.  Martin,  in  his  note  to  Lo  Beau  (JJns 
Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  380),  would  read  for  Intelais 
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Icsiieae  Qlyyi\iiyriy^  the  name  of  a  sxnsUl  ]tn)vlncc 
cf  Annenia  near  the  sources  of  the  Ti^ri;i  ii:entione<l 
br  Epphaniiu  {ffaeres.  LX.  vol.  i.  p.  505,  ctl 
V'ak&ius;  com  p.  St.  Martin,  J/ci/t.  «ur  TArmenie^ 
ToLippL23,  97.)  [E.B.J.] 

IXTEME'LU  (*Irrc/i^Aioi),  a  maritime  j)Coi>le  of 
Lif^nria,  utuated  to  the  W.  of  the  Ingauni,  at  the 
fa<  of  the  Maritime  Alps.      They  are  but  little 
knovn  in  historr,  being  only   once  mcntioniHl  by 
livy,  in  coDJonctiun  with  their  neighbours,  the  In- 
gaoni,  as  addicted  to  piratical  habits,  to  ivprcss 
iriiich  their  coast  was  visited  by  a  Kuiiian  wiuailruu 
in  B.  G.  ISO.   (Lit.  :lL  41.)    Strabo  s])eaks  of  them 
aiasuU  existing  tribe  (Strab.  ir.  p.  2U2):  and  their 
capital,  called  Albium   Inteniellnm  or  Albintcme- 
UiLn,  now  corrupted  into  VirUiiniglia,  was  in  his 
time  a  coo^erable  city.    [Albium  Intkmklium.] 
We  haTe  no  means  of  detennining  the  extent  or 
liouts  of  th^r  territory ;  but  it  seems  to  have  bor- 
dered on  that  of  the  Ingauni  on  the  E.,  ami  the  Vc- 
diaotii  OD  the  W.:  at  least,  these  are  the  only  tribes 
mcutitfied  as  exiitting  in  tliis  part  of  Liuuria  by 
vhien  of  the  Komau  Empire.     It  prub^ibly  cuni- 
priscd  also  the   whole  valley   of  the   Kutuua  or 
Btja^  one  of  the  most  coibdderable  uf  the  rivers,  or 
nUMf  nvmntain  torrents,  of  Liguria,  which  ri.ses  ut 
the  friot  iff  the  Col  di  Tcnda^  and  falls  into  the  sea 
It  Vktimigh'a.  [E.  U.  U.] 

INTEKAMXA  (^lyripofiva :  Eth.  Interuutnas, 
-ilis),  was  the  name  of  sevenU  cities  in  diflcrent  pirts 
of  Italy.  Its  ubvioos  ctymol'>gy,  already  {lointed  out 
br  Varro  and  Festus,  indicates  their  position  at  the 
ooflumce  of  two  streams  ("  inter  amnes,"  Van*.  L.  L. 
T.tS,  Fest.  r.^mnej,  p.  1 7,Mull.);  which  Ls, however, 
Uu  partially  borne  out  by  their  actual  situation.  The 
^  I5TKBA3INIUM  (^iKrcpcf^iov),  and  the  ethnic 
&sm  Interaumis,  are  also  found,  but  more  nirely. 

1.  A  Roman  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Liris, 

tbeoce  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Intkua.mxa  Li- 

EUA&    It  was  situated   on  tlie  left  or  northern 

biok  gf  the  Liris,  near  the  junction  of  the  little  river 

viiich  flows  by  Aquinum  (confounded  by   Stmbo 

vith  the  Melpis,  a  much  more  considerable  .vtrcuni), 

tod  vas   distant   6  miles   from   the   latter    city, 

and  7  from  Ca&iuum.      Its   territory,  which  was 

iwloded  in  Latiom,  according   to   the  more   cx- 

tei>ied  use  of  tliat   name,   must   have   originally 

l^VjQged  to  the  Volscians,  but  we  have  no  nieu- 

liuQ  of  Interamna  as  a   Volscian  city,  nor  indeed 

BOT  evidence  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  cstablish- 

nwDt  of  the  Roman  colony  there,  in  n.  c.  .'H2.    Tins 

tuJ[  piaue  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  the  nei<;h- 

bocrin*  town  of  CaMinum,  the  object  of  both  being 

obnonsly  to  secure  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Liris  fnun 

tht  attacks  of  the  Samnites.     (Liv.  ix.  28;  Di«xl. 

rii.  105;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)     Hence  we  lind,  in  h.  c. 

294,  the  territory  of  Interamna  ravagcil  by  the  Sam- 

nite,  who  did  not,  however,  venture  to  attack  the 

aty  it&elf;  and,  at  the  o[jening  of  the  following  cani- 

pugn,  it  was  from  Interamna  that  the  consul  Sp.  Car- 

rfiias  oummenced  his  operations  aga'mst  Saniniuni. 

(Ur.  X.  36,  39.)    Its  trrritory  was  at  a  later  fH^iid 

laid  waste  by  Uunnibal  during  his  march  by  the  Via 

Latina  fn«n  Capua  upon  Rome,  n.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxvi. 

9J:  and  shortly  after^-ards  the  name  of  Interamna 

mppean  among  the  twelve  refractory  colonics  which 

dedwed  themselves  nmible  to  furnish  any  further 

ffappliea,  and  were  subsequently  (n.  c.  204)  liKuicd 

with  bMvier  burdens  in  cun&et}uence  (id.  xxvii.  9, 

ssdac  15).     After  the  S>cial  War  it  iia,s>t(i,  in  coni- 

nan  with  the  other  Latin  colonies,  into  the  btutc  of 
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a  niuniclpiuni ;  and  we  find  rcpoatJ>d  mention  of  it 
.'L^J  a  munii'iiial  town,  apj'.'mMitly  of  some  cim.seqnence. 
(Cic.  Vh'd.  ii.  41,  pro  Mil.  17;  Strab.  v.  jt.  237; 
riin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  it  received  a  colony  under  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  but  doi's  not  ap^var  to  have  en- 
joyed colonial  rank,  several  inscriptions  of  imj-erinl 
times  givirii;  it  only  the  title  of  a  municipium.  {Lilt. 
Col.  p.  234;  OrelL  InJtcr.  2357,  382S.)  Its  i«.m- 
tion  at  some  di^ta]K'e  from  the  Hne  of  the  Via  l.;itiiia 
was  pix)l»abiy  iiiifavuunihlc  to  its  prosperity  in  later 
tiinch:  fri»m  the  same  rau.>e  its  name  i:>  not  fmiuii  in 
the  Itinonirics,  and  we  have  no  means  of  trarin;:  its 
existence  after  the  fall  of  the  lloman  Enipin-.  The 
period  at  which  it  was  ruin«?ti  ordchcrted  is  unknown; 
but  mention  is  found  in  do<.-un)ents  of  the  uiidd!e 
ages  of  a  "  Ctuitrum  Terame.'*  and  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  though  now  entirely  uninhabited,  in 
btill  called  Ttrame.  It  j)resents  exten>ive  ivniains 
of  ancient  buildings,  with  vc>tii:es  of  the  walls,  >tn'eT>, 
and  a'peducts;  .md  numerous  ini^crijitiuns  ami  ctliv-r 
objects  of  antiquity  •  have  been  disioven-d  th-Mi'. 
which  aro  preserved  in  the  nei<:hlM)uriHg  vill  ip-*;. 
(IJomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  3t>4:  ('luver,  Itnl.  p.  lo.'iii. 
The  inscriptiims  arc  given  by  Mommsen,  Inscr.  Ixtijn. 
Neap.  pp.  221,222.) 

IMiny  calls  the  citizens  of  this  Interamna  "  Inter- 
amnales  Sucea.sini,  qui  et  Lirinates  vtK'antnr."  Tho 
forinrr  apjiellation  was  evidrntly  Wst^w***!  from  their 
sitmition  in  the  neighlxturhiMHl  of  CaMuum,  but  is 
not  adojtteil  by  any  other  author.  They  arc  callril 
in  inscriptions  '*  Interanmates  Lirinates,"  and  some- 
times "Lirinates"  alone:  henec  it  is  pn.balile  that 
wo  should  rea^l  '•Lirinutum"  for  '' Larinaium ''  in 
Silius  Italicus  (viii.  402),  where  he  is  rnunir'ating 
Volscian  cities,  and  hence  the  mention  of  Lariniun 
Would  be  wholly  out  of  place. 

2.  (  TeiTii),  a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  river 
Nar,  a  little  behtw  its  c(»ntiuence  with  the  Velinus, 
and  about   8  miles   E.  from  Nariiia.      It  was  .sur- 
rounded by  a  branch  of  the  river,  so  as  to  1h»  in  fact 
situated  »ni  an  i.-sland,  whence  it  derivcil  its  nanie. 
The  inhabitants  arc  termed  by  IMiny  "  Interamuales 
cognominc  Naries,"  to  distinguish  them  from  thosu 
of  the  other  towns  of  the  name;  and  we  find  them 
designated  in  inscriptions  as  Interamiuitcs  Narte.sand 
Nahartcs;  but  we  do  not  find  this  epithet  appliitl  to 
the  city  itself.     No  mention  is  found  of  Interauina  in 
history   previous   to  its   passing    under  tho  Ivoman 
yoke;  but  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  it  was  an  ancient 
I'mbrian  city,  and  an  inscri})tion  of  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius has  preserved  to  us  the  hx.-al  tratlition  that  it 
was  foundetl  in  u.  c.  672,  or  rather  more  than  80 
years  alter  Rome.    (OrelL  Jmcr.  689.)     AViien  we 
first  hear  of  Interamna  in  hL^tory  it  apjjc.irs  as  a 
tli'Urishing  nmniiipal   town,  deriving   great  wealth 
from  the  iertiiity  of  its  territory,  which  was  irrigatetl 
bv  the  river  Mar.     Hence  it  is  «iid  to  have  been,  as 
earlv  as  the  civil  wara  of  Marius  antl  Sulla,  one  of 
the  "  llorenti.ssima  Italiae  nmnicipia"  (Flonis,  iii. 
21);  and  though  it  sulleml  a  severe  blow  ujxni  that 
CK.ca'-ion,  its  lands  Inking  confi.siatril  by  Sulla  and 
]»ortione*l  out   among   his   soldiers,  wo  still  find  it 
mentionwl  by  Ciceio  in  a  maimer  that  proves  it  to 
have  been  a  place   of  im|>orlance  (Cic    adAii.'vi. 
l.*)).     Its  inhabitants  were  frei]uently  engaged  in  li- 
ti^'alion  and  disputes  with  their  neighlMjurs  *)f  Keate, 
on  account  of  the  reguhition  of  the  waters  of  tl»e  Vc- 
linu»»,  which   joins  the  Nar  a  few  miles  abovo  Inier- 
auina;  and  nndrr  the  n-ii:n  of  Tiberius  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  an  eiu-rgelic  protest  a|::ain.st  a  j-ro- 
ject  tliat  had  been  btarled  lor  turning   a^i•U•  tho 
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course  of  the  N.ir,  so  that  it  shoald  no  longer  flow 
into  the  TiJ»er.   (Tac.  Ann,  i.  79.)     In  ihc  civil  war 
between  VltelHiu  and  \'ei<pa.sian  it  was  occupied  by 
the  trojtt  of  the  former  while  their  head-quartera 
were  at  Naruia,  but  was  taken  with  little  resistance 
by  Arrius  Varus.    (Id.  Hist.  iii.  61,  63.)     Iiiscrip- 
tioiisi  sufficiently  attest  the  continued  municipal  hn- 
}iortance  of  Interamna  under  the  Boman  empire;  and, 
tlu>up;h  its  position  was  some  miles  to  tlie  right  of 
the  pre:it  Flamiuian  highway,  which  proceeded  from 
X.-iniia  direct  to  Mcvania  (Strab.  v.  p.  227 ;  Tac 
IlUt.  ii.  04),  a  bnmch  lino  of  nxid  was  carried  fn)m 
Nuniia  by  luteramna  and  Spolctium  to  Forum  Fla- 
minii,  where  it  rejoined  the  main  highroad.     This 
line,  which  followed  very  nearly  that  of  the  present 
highroad  from  Kome  to  Pernffioj  appears  to  have 
latterly  become  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and 
h  given  in  tlie  Antoninc  and  Jerusalem  Itineraries 
to  the  ejcclusion  of  the  true  Via  Flamiuia.     (^flin. 
Ant.  j>.  125;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  613;  Tab.  Peut.)    The 
great  richness  of  the  mcaduWs  belonging  to  Inter- 
amna on  the  banks  of  the  Nar  is  celebrated  by  Pliny, 
who  tclLs  us  that  they  were  cut  for  hay  no  less  than 
four  limes  in  the  year  (Plin.  xviii.  28.  s.  67);  and 
Tacitus  also  repr&scnts  the  same  district  as  among 
the  most  fertile  in  Italy  (Tac  Aim.  i.  79).     That 
gn'at  historian  himself  is  generally  considered  as  a 
native  of  Interamna,  but  without  any  distinct  au- 
thority: it  ajijicars,  however,  to  have  been  subse- 
<}ncntly  the  |jatrimonial  residenre,  and  probably  the 
i»irthjilare.  of  his  descendants,  the  two  emjierors  Ta- 
cit us  and  Fl<»rianus.  (Vtipisc. /YoriaM.  2.)     InA.i>. 
193,  it.  was  at  Interamna  that  a  deputation  from 
the  senate  met  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  when 
on  his  m:u-eh  to  the  capital  (8])artian.  Sever.  6); 
and  ut  a  later  i)eriod  (a.  d.  253)  it  was  there  that 
the  two  empcrorij,  Trobonianus  Gallus  and  his  son  Vo- 
lusianus,  who  were  on  their  march  to  opixise  Aemili- 
anus  in  Mo<;.sia,  were  put  to  death  by  their  own  soldiers. 
(Kutrop.  ix.  5;  Vict.  Caejt.  31,  A/n^31.) 

Intcninma  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  very 
early  times,  and  lias  subsisted  without  interruption 
through  the  middle  ages  on  its  present  site;  the 
name  Iwing  gradually  corrupted  into  its  modem  fonn 
of  Terni.  It  is  still  a  flourishing  city,  and  retains 
various  re]ic:s  of  its  .ancient  importance,  including  the 
remains  uf  an  amphitheatre,  of  two  temples  su]>posed 
t<>  have  l)een  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  to  Hercules, 
and  some  portions  of  the  ancient  Thennae.  None  of 
tlu«so  ruins  are,  however,  of  much  imjiortancc  or  in- 
terest. Many  inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered 
on  the  site,  and  are  prcM^n'ed  in  the  Palazzo  Publico. 

Alwlit  3  miles  above  Terni  is  the  celebrated  cas- 
cade of  the  Velinufl,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
l!oman  M*.  Ourius;  it  is  more  fully  noticed  under 
the  article  Velinu8. 

3.  {Tcravio)j  a  city  of  Picenum,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Praetutii,  and  probably  the  chief  place  in  the 
di-trict  of  that  fionple.  The  name  is  omitted  by 
Pliny,  but  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  distinctly  assigns 
ir  til  the  Praetutii;  and  it  is  mentioned  alno  in  the 
I.ilx'r  Culoniarum  among  the  *'  Civitates  Piccni." 
It  there  Wars  the  epithet  of  "  Palestina."  «r,  as  the 
name  is  el.M'wliere  written,  "Paletina;"  the  origin 
anil  meaning  of  whirh  am  wholly  unknown.  (Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  58;  Lib.  Od.  pp.  220,  259.)  In  the  genuine 
fragments  of  Fronlinus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  citi- 
zens are  c«»rreitly  designated  as  •*  Interamnates  Prae- 
tatiani."  (Froniin.  i.  p.  IS,  ed.  Lichm.)  Being  si- 
tuatci!  i:i  the  interior  of  the  countrv,  at  a  distmco 
from  the  hi:^hroa<ls,  the  name  is  not  found  in  the 
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Itineraries,  but  we  know  that  it  tru  an  epueo{iil 
SCO  and  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  So- 
man empire.  The  name  is  already  oarmpted  hi  oor 
MSS.  of  the  Liber  Coloniamm  into  Tenmne,  whence 
its  modem  form  of  Tenxmo,  Bat  in  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  known  also  by  the 
aumc  of  Apratium,  supposed  to  be  a  comiptiao  of 
Praetutium,  or  rather  of  the  name  of  the  people 
Praetutii,  applied  (as  was  so  often  the  case  in  Ganl) 
to  their  chief  city.  Thus  we  find  the  name  of  Abra- 
tium  among  the  cities  of  Pioennm  enumerated  by 
the  Geograj)licr  of  Ilavenna  (iv.  31);  and  nnder  the 
liombards  we  find  mention  of  a  ^  comes  ApnitJL' 
The  n^ime  has  been  retained  in  that  of  Abmzto.naw 
given  to  the  two  northernmost  prorinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  one  of  which,  called  Abrtazo 
Ulteriorey  the  city  of  Teramo  is  still  the  ca]xtsL 
^'^estiges  of  the  ancient  theatre,  of  baths  and  otiw 
buildings  of  Roman  date,  as  well  as  statues,  altan, 
and  other  ancient  remains,  hare  been  discovered  on 
the  site :  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  also  found, 
in  one  of  which  the  citizens  ore  de»gnated  as  **  In- 
teramnites  Praetutiani."  (Koinanelli,  vol  iii  pp. 
297—301 ;  Mommsen,  /.  R,  A',  pp.  329—331.) 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  existence  of  a  fuorth 
city  of  the  name  of  Interonma  among  the  Frentani, 
as  assumed  by  Romonelli,  and,  from  him,  by  Cramer, 
on  the  authority  of  a  very  apocTT}Jial  inscription. 
[Frkntani.]  '      [E.  H.  B.] 

INTEUAMXFSIA  (Phlcgon.  de  Longaev.  1: 
Eth.  Interamnienses,  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  a  stipen- 
diiiry  town  of  Lusitania,  named  in  the  inscriptiou  of 
Alcantara^  and  supposed  by  Ukert  to  have  been 
situited  bctw(>en  the  Coa  and  Tovroes.  near  Castd 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.pt  1. 
p.  398.)  [P.  S.] 

INTERAMXIUM.  [Astures.] 
INTERCA'TIA.  [Vaccaei.] 
INTERGISA  or  AD  IXTEUCISA,  is  the  ninis 
given  in  the  Itineraries  to  a  station  on  the  Vit 
Flaininia,  which  evidently  derives  this  name  fnn 
its  being  situated  at  the  remarkable  tunnel  or  goUerr 
hewn  through  the  rock,  now  known  as  the  Pasio  dH 
Furlo.  {Itin.  Ilier.  p.  614;  Tab.  Peui.)  This 
{lassage,  which  is  still  traversed  by  the  modem 
highway  from  Rome  to  /Vino,  is  a  work  of  the  em- 
]teror  Vespasian,  as  an  inscription  cut  in  the  rock 
informs  us,  and  was  constructed  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  75.  (Inscr.  ap.  Clnvor, 
Ital.  p.  619.)  It  is  also  noticed  among  the  public 
works  of  that  emperor  by  Aurelins  Victor,  who  calk 
it  Petra  Pertusa;  and  the  same  name  (Jlirpa  wtp- 
Towra)  is  given  to  it  by  Procopius,  who  has  left  at 
a  detailed  and  accurate  description  of  the  locali^. 
(Vict  Caes.  9,  EpiL  9 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  1 1.) 

The  valley  of  the  Cantiano^  a  tributary  of  tht 
Metaurus,  which  is  here  followed  by  the  FJaminian 
Way,  is  at  this  point  so  narrow  that  it  is  only  by 
cutting  the  road  out  of  the  solid  rock  that  it  can  be 
carried  along  the  ftice  of  the  precipice,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  rock  itself  is  in  one  place  pierced  by 
an  arched  gallery  or  tunnel,  which  gave  rise  to  tbe 
name  of  Petra  Pertusa.  The  actual  tunnel  is  only 
126  feet  long,  but  the  whole  length  of  the  pass  ii 
about  half  a  mile.  Cbudian  alludes  to  this  remark- 
able work  in  terms  which  prove  the  admiration  that 
it  excited.  (Claud,  de  VI.  Com.  Hon.  602.)  At 
a  later  period  tlie  jxiss  was  giurded  by  a  fort,  whidi, 
from  its  comj)letcly  commanding  the  Flaminian  Way, 
became  a  military  post  of  importance,  and  is  re- 
|K>ateil]y  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  the  GotliS 
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ultb  the  genenls  of  Jnstinum.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii. 
11,  ill.  6.  W.  28,  34.)  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
pbces  the  statioa  of  Interci^ui  9  W.  1\  from  Cailcs 
{CogS),  And  the  same  dutance  from  Forum  Sem- 
yraui  (/offom^roneX  ^th  of  which  distances  are 
jost  about  correcL  (D'Anville,  Analyse  dt  titalie, 
p.  155.)  [E.  11.  B.] 

lKTEB3iUM  MARE,  the  great  inLind  or  Medi- 
ftrraMOM  Sea,  which  washes  the  coasts  of  Southern 
Eorope,  Korthern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor. 

L  A'oNie. — In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  this  sea,  on 

the  W.  of  Palestine,  and  therpf(»pe  behind  a  person 

fjunp  the  E^  itf  called  the  "  Hinder  Sea  "  {Deut,  xi. 

84;  Jed,  iL  20),  and  also  the  *'  Sea  of  tlie  Pliilis- 

iiiKs''(£a»dL  xxii.  81),  because  tliat  people  occupied 

the  largckjt  portion  of  its  shores.     Pro-cminently  it 

«u  **  the  Great  Soa  "  {Sum,  xxsiv.  6, 7 ;  Joth,  i.  4, 

ix.  1,  XT.  47;  Exk.  xlvii.  10,  15,  20),  or  simply 

••the  Sea"  (1  Kingt,  t.  9;  comp.  1  Mace.  xiv.  34. 

XT.  11).     In  the  same  way,  the  Homeric  poems, 

Hcsiod,  the  Cyclic  poets,  Aeschylus,  and  Pindar, 

all  it  emphatically  ''  the  Sea."*     The  lo^ographer 

Ueeatsjeus  speahd  of  it  ns  "  the  Great  Sea  "  (/ r.  349, 

el  Klsoi^n).    Nor  did  the  hbtorians  and  systematic 

fcopaphen  mark  it  off  by  any  peculiar  denomination. 

TbrBoman  writers  call  it  Maue  Ish-kknum  (Pump. 

Mela.  L  1.  §  4;  Plin.  iii.  3)  or  Intestinum  (Sail. 

iwg- 17;  Fior.  iv.  2;  fi  %<rv  d^Xarra,  Polyb.  iii.  39; 

i  hrlt  diU.,  Strab.  ii.  p.  121,  iii.  p.  139;  h  imht 

IHfuXfimr  miXm¥  doA.,  Arist.  Met  ii.  1),  or  more 

(i^qoentlj,  Marb    Nostrum  (Sail.  Jvg.  17,  18; 

C»'.  B.  d.  ▼.  1 ;  Liv.  XX vL  42 ;  Pump.  Mela,  i.  5.  §  1 ; 

\ngiiiULt  ddK,  Strab.  ii.  p.  121).     The  epithet 

"JUitemnean  "  is  not  used  in  the  classical  writers, 

ud  vss  first  employed  for  this  sea  by  Sulinus  (c  22 ; 

eanpi  kid.  Orig.  x'iii.  16).     The  Greeks  of  the  pre. 

MX  day  call  it  the  "*  White  Sea  "  {'Aadpi  SoXaaffo), 

t»  drftinpiiah  it  from  the  Black  Sea.     Throughout 

Earnpe  it  is  known  as  the  Jfediterranean, 

2.  Extcntj  Shape,  and  AdmeasuremtnU, —  The 

Sleditenauean  Sea  extends  from  6°  W.  to  36°  E.  of 

Grttowich,  while  the  extreme  limits  of  its  latitude 

mfrom  30P  to  46°  N.;  and,  in  round  numbers,  its 

kn^,  from  Gibraltar  to  its  furthest  extremity  in 

Snia,  is  about  2000  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 

frm  80  to  500  miles,  and,  including  the  Euxine, 

villi  a  line  fif  shore  of  4500  leagues.     The  ancicutN, 

«1»  ansidend  this  sea  to  be  a  very  large  }iortion 

tf  the  globe,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  equal  to 

«K-MTenteenth  part  of  the  Pacific,  assigned  to  it 

*n>Ddi  pcater  length.    As  they  possc&ied  no  means 

fir  aitically  measuring  horixuiital  angles,  and  were 

vttided  by  the  compass  and  chronometer,  correctness 

ia  put  dbitances  was  unattainable.   Ou  tiiis  account, 

vltile  the  E.  iihores  of  the  Mediterranean  approachcl 

itifcr^le  degree  of  correctness,  the  relative  positions 

ttd  &cmi  of  the  W.  coasts  are  erroneous.     Strabo, 

t  (iUbst^ihical  rather  tlian  a  scientific  geographer, 

MC  lumKlf  to  rectify  the  errors  of  Eratosthenes  (ii. 

ff- 105, 106),  but  made  more  mistakes :  though  he 

drrvanmch  better  "  contour"  of  the  Mediterranean, 

;<t  be  distorted  the  W.  ports,  by  placing  3I:i?silia 

\3i°  to  tbe  S.  of  Byzantium,  instead  of  2^°  to  the 

K.  cf  that  city.     Ptolemy  also  fell  into  great  errors, 

ndi  ai  the  fiattening-in  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  to 

t^Kunnnt  of  4|^  to  the  S.,  in  the  latitude  of  Car- 

|laga,  vbile  Byzantium  was  placed  2^  to  the  N.  of 

^tnMpuition;  thus  increasing  the  breadth  in  the 

VffT  put  where  the  greatest  accuracy  might  be  ex- 

f*^  Kor  was  this  all;  for  the  extreme  length  of 

^  htcnal  Sea  was  carried  to  upwards  of  20^ 
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beyond  its  true  limits,  'i'lie  maps  of  Agathodaemon 
which  accompany  the  Geogniphy  of  Ptolemy,  though 
indiflferently  drawn,  prescr\'e  a  much  better  outline  of 
this  sea  than  is  expressed  in  the  Theodosian  or 
Peutingerian  Table,  where  the  Mediterranean  is  so 
reduced  in  breadth  as  to  resemble  a  canal,  and  the 
site,  form,  and  dimensions  of  its  islands  are  dispkced 
and  disfigured. 

The  latitudes  were  estimated  by  the  ancient  ob- 
sen-ers  in  stadia  reckoned  from  the  equator,  and  are 
not  so  didcordunt  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
method.  The  length  between  the  equinocthil  line 
and  Syracuse,  or  rather  the  place  which  they  called 
the  "  Strait  of  Sicily j*"  is  given  as  follows :  — 

Stadia 
Eratosthenes  ....  25,450 
Hipparchus       ....     25,600 

Strabo 25,400 

Marinus  of  Tyre     ...     26,075 

Ptolemy 26,833 

Tlicir  longitudes  run  rather  wild,  and  are  reckoned 
from  the  "Sacrum  Promontorium "  (Coy^e  iSi<.riii. 
cent)^  and  tlic  numbers  given  are  as  the  arc  from 
thence  to  Syracuse: — 

Stadia 
Eratosthenes  ....  11,800 
Hipparchus       ....     16,300 

Strabo 14,000 

Marinus  of  Tyre     ...     18,583 

Ptolemy 29,000 

In  Admiral  Smyth's  work  {The  Mediterranean, 
p.  375)  will  be  found  a  tabular  view  of  the  aUive. 
mentioned  admeasurements  of  the  elder  gci^raphers, 
along  witli  the  determination  resulting  from  hi^t  own 
observations;  assuming,  for  a  reduction  of  the  nmn. 
bcrs,  700  stadia  to  a  degree  of  latitude,  for  a  plane 
]>rqjcction  in  the  36°  parallel,  and  555  for  the  cor. 
rej>ponding  degree  of  longitude.  (Comp.  Gr)s»selin, 
GtoyrapJiie  des  Grecs,  1  vol.  Paris,  1780;  Geogra- 
phie  des  Ancient j  3  vols.  Paris,  1813  ;  Mtsuret 
Itine'raires,  1  vol.  Paris,  1813.) 

3.  rhysical  Geograpihy.  —  A  more  richly-varied 
and  broken  outline  gives  to  the  N.  shores  of  the 
iIediterrano;in  an  advantage  over  tlic  S.  or  Libyton 
coast,  whicli  was  remarked  by  Eratosthenes.  (Stmb. 
ii.  p.  109.)  The  three  gieat  peninsulas,  —  the 
Iberian,  the  Italic,  nnd  the  Hellenic,  —  with  their 
sinuous  an  1  deeply  indented  shores,  fonn,  in  com- 
bination with  the  neighbouring  inlands  and  op]yutitG 
coasts,  many  straits  and  i>thmuses.  Exchii>ivo  of 
the  Euxine  (which,  however,  inubt  be  conbidered  as 
l«rl  of  it),  this  sheet  of  water  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  vast  ba.^ins;  the  barrier  at  the  entnince  of 
the  straits  marks  the  commencement  of  the  W. 
b:isin,  which  descends  to  an  abybmal  depth,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  central  part  of  the  sea,  where 
it  fl>>ws  over  another  barrier  (the  bubaqueuus  Ad- 
venture Bankj  discovered  by  Admiral  Smyth),  and 
again  falls  into  the  yet  unfathoiiictl  Levant  babin. 

Strabo  (ii.  pp.  122 — 127)  marked  off  this  ex}an80 
by  three  smaller  closed  basins.  'i1ie  westemmobt, 
or  Tyrrhenian  basin,  comprehended  the  space  be- 
tween  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  Sicily,  including 
the  Iberian,  1/igurian,  and  Sardinian  seas ;  the 
waters  to  the  \V.  of  Italy  were  also  called,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Adriatic,  the  "  Lower  Sea,"  as  that 
gulf  Ix»re  the  name  of  the  **  Upper  Sea.**  Tho 
bccond  was  the  Syrtic  basin,  E.  of  Sicily,  includii:g 
tho  Aubonian  or  Siculian,  the  lunian,  and  the  Libyan 
seas:  on  the  N.  this  ba>>in  runs  up  into  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  S.  the  gulf  of  Libya  penetrates  deeply  into 
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the  African  oontineut.  The  E.  part  of  this  luuiiu  is 
interrupted  by  Cyprus  alone,  and  vras  divided  into 
the  Carpathian,  TuniphyUan,  Ciliciau,  and  Syrian 
beas. 

The  third  or  Aegean  portion  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  a  curved  line,  which,  commencuig  at  the  coast 
of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  is  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Cythera,  joining  the  Pelopon- 
nesus not  far  fn>m  Cape  Malca,  with  its  subdivisions, 
the  Thracian,  Myrtoan,  Icarian,  and  Cretan  seas. 

From  the  Aegean,  the  "  White  Sea  "  of  tlic  Turks, 
the  chaimel  of  tlie  Hellespont  leads  into  the  Pro- 
p<jntis,  connected  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus  with 
the  Euxine:   to  the  NE.  of  that  sheet  of  water 
lies  the  Pains  Mueotis,  with  the  strait  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bos|)orus.     The  configuration  of  the  con- 
tinents and  of  the  isUnds  (the  latter  either  severed 
from  the  main  or  volcanically  elevated  in  lines,  as  if 
over  lung  fissures)  led  in  very  early  times  to  cosmo- 
logical  views  respecting  eruptions,  terrestrial  revolu- 
tions, and  overpourings  of  the  swollen  higher  seas 
into  those  which  were  lower.     The  Euxine,  the 
Hellespont,  the  straits  of  Gades,  and  the  Internal 
Sea,  with  its   many  blands,  were  well  fitted  to 
originate  such  theories.     Not  to  speak  of  the  floods 
of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion,  or  the  legendary  cleaving 
of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  by  tliat  hero,  the  Samo- 
thracian  traditions  recounted  that  the  Euxine,  once 
an  inland  lake,  swollen  by  the  rivers  tliat  fiowed 
into  it,  had  broken  first  through  the  Bosporus  and 
afterwards  the  Hellespont.  (Di^  v.  47.)     A  reflex 
of  these  Samothracian  traditions  appears   in   the 
"  Sluice  Theory  "  of  Straton  of  Lampsacus  (Strab. 
i.  pp.  49,  50),  according  to  which,  the  swellings  of 
the  waters  of  the  Euxine  first  opened  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  afterwards  caused  the  outlet 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.     Tliia  theory  of 
Straton  led  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  to  examine  the 
problem  of  the  equality  of  level  of  all  external  seas, 
or  seas  surrounding  the  continents.     (Strab.  L  c; 
comp.  ii.  p.  104.)     Strabo  (i.  pp.  51,  54)  rejected 
the  theory  of  Straton,  as  insufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena,  and  proposed  (Hie  of  his  own,  the 
profoundness  of  which  modem  geologists  are  only  now 
bcgiiming  to  appreciate.     "  It  is  not,"  he  says  (L  c), 
*'  because  the  lands  covered  by  seas  wcro  originally 
at  different  altitudes,  that  tlie  waters  have  risen,  or 
subsided,  or  receded  from  some  parts  and  inundated 
others.     But  the  reason  is,  that  the  same  land  is 
sometimes   raised  up  and  sometimes  depressed,  so 
that  it  either  overflows  or  rotunis   into   its   own 
place  again.     Wo  must  therefore  ascribe  the  cause 
to  the  ground,  either  to  that  ground  which  is  under 
the  scii,  or  to  that  which  becomes  flooded  by  it; 
but  rather  to  that  which  lies  beneath  the  sea,  for 
this  is  mure  moveable,  and,  on  account  of  its  wet- 
n«s8,  can  be  altered  with  greater  quickness."  (Lyell, 
Cetihgy^  p.  17;  Humboldt,  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  p.  118, 
trans..   Aspects  of  Nature^  voL  ii.  pp.  73 — 83, 
trans.) 

The  fluvial  system  of  the  Internal  Sea,  including 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine,  cou.sists,  be- 
sides many  secondary  streams,  of  the  Nile,  Dimiibc, 
Borystheues,  Tanais,  Po,  Rhone,  Ebro,  and  Tyras. 
The  general  phyt»ics  of  this  sea,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  ancient  speculations,  do  not  fall  withhi 
the  scope  of  this  article;  it  will  be  suflicient  to  say 
that  the  theory  of  the  tides  was  first  studied  on  the 
coast  of  this,  which  can  only  in  poetical  language 
be  called  "  a  tidelcss  sea."  The  uiarincr  of  old  had 
hia  charts  and  biuling  directories,  was  acquainted 
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with  the  bewildering  currentH  and  oonnter-cormita 
of  this  sea,  —  the  "Typhon"  {rwpAw\  and  the 
"Prcster**  {iryirifrrl^p),  the  dettit>yer  of  those  at 
sea,  of  which  Lucretius  (vi.  422 — 445)  has  girm 
so  terrific  a  description,  —  and  huled  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  as  the  *'  Dioscuri  **  who  plajed  abtot  the 
mast-head  of  his  vessel  (Plin.  ii.  437 ;  Seo.  Sat 
Qttaest  ii.),  the  fire  of  St  Elmo,  "  ucrad  to  the 
seaman."  Much  valuable  isfOTmation  upon  ths 
winds,  climate,  and  other  atmosphcrio  phenome—, 
as  recorded  by  the  ancimta,  and  compared  with 
modem  investigaticms,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Smyth 
(J/et/iV^rranean,  pp.  210—302).  Forkngei's  Me- 
tion  upon  Physind  Geography  (vol.  L  pp.  576— 
655)  is  useful  for  the  references  to  the  Latin  md 
Greek  authors.  Some  papon,  which  appeared  k 
Frcuers  Magazine  for  the  years  1852  and  1853, 
upon  the  fish  known  to  the  ancienta,  throw  oon- 
siderable  light  upon  the  ichthyology  of  this  m. 
Recent  inquiry  has  confirmed  the  troth  of  miBy 
instmctive  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  fiUi 
of  the  Mediterruncan  which  have  been  handed  domi 
by  ArisU>tle,  Pliny,  Archestratus,  Aelian,  Ovid,  Op- 
pian,  Athenaeus,  and  Ausmiios. 

4.  Historical  Geography. — To  tnce  the  pngrtts 
of  discovery  on  the  waters  and  shores  of  this  sei 
would  be  to  give  the  history  of  civilisation, — ^"nol- 
lum  sine  nomine  suxum."  Its  geograpliical  pOBtiai 
has  eminently  tended  towards  the  interconm  «f 
nations,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  tf 
the  world.  The  three  peninsulas — the  Iberiii^ 
Italic,  and  Hellenic — run  ont  to  meet  that  of  An 
Minor  projecting  from  the  E.  coast,  while  the  islsodi 
of  the  Aegean  have  served  as  stepping  stones  fir 
the  passage  of  the  peoples  from  one  continent  to  tin 
other;  and  the  great  Indian  Ocean  advances  by  tki 
fissure  between  Arabia,  Aegypt,  and  Abyssinia,  imdir 
the  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  as  only  to  be  difiM 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  from  the  Delta  of  the  Kh 
vallev  and  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Meditenanean. 

"  We,"  says  Plato  in  the  Phaedo  (p.  109,  k), 
"  who  dwell  from  the  Phasis  to  the  Pillan  of  Bb^ 
cules,  inhabit  only  a  small  portion  of  the  esith  ii 
which  we  have  settled  round  the  (Interior)  ses,  fib 
ants  or  frogs  round  a  marsh."  And  yet  the  msips 
of  this  contracted  basin  has  been  the  sits  wkn 
civilisation  was  first  developed,  and  the  thesbi  d 
the  greatest  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  miL 
Beligion,  intellectual  culture,  law,  arts,  and  hha- 
ners — nearly  everything  that  lifts  na  abovs  tki 
savage,  have  come  from  these  coasts. 

The  earliest  civilisation  on  these  shores  wsi  ts 
the  S.,  but  the  national  character  of  the  AegyptisM 
was  opposed  to  intercourse  with  other  natiom,  soi 
their  navigation,  such  as  it  was,  was  munly  eon- 
fined  to  the  Nile  and  Arabian  gulf.     The  Phoe- 
nicians were  the  flrst  great  agents  in  promoting  tho 
communion  of  peoples,  and  their  flag  waved  m  tmf 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  Internal  Sea.     Carthsg* 
and  Etruria.  though  of  less  importance  than  Fbo»* 
nicia  in  connecting  nations  and  extending  the 
graphical   horizon,    exercised  great    influence 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  W.  coast  of 
and  the  N.  of  Europe.     The  progressive  movement 
propagated  itself  more  widely  and  endnringly  throngl^ 
the  Greeks  and  liomans,  especially  after  the  Islt^ 
had  broken  the  Phoenico-Carthaginian  power. 

In  tlic  Hellenic  peninsula  the  broken  configomtV^ 
of  the  ctvist-line  invited  early  navigation  and  eo0** 
mcrcial  intercourse,  and  the  expeditions  rf  tl* 
Samians  (Herod,  iv.  162}  and  Phocaeana  (Hec^ 
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IMTEBOCREA. 

1^)  laid  <^n  the  W.  coast  of  tills  sea.     During 

M  period  of  the   Roman   Universal  Empire,   tlie 

[editemDean  was  the  lake  of  tbo  imperial  city. 

(MO  after  the  conclasion  of  the  First  Mithridatic 

r'ar,  piracj,  which  has  alirajs  existed  from  the  cor- 

est  periods  of  history  to  the  present  day  in  the 

Iredao  waters,  was  carried  <m  systematically  by 

ir^  annieB  and  fleets,  the  strongholds  of  which 

■•tn  Cilicia  and  Crete.     From  these  stations  the 

lintea  uiiected  their  expeditions  over  the  greater 

lart  of  the  MediterraDean.     (Appian,  Bell.  MUhr, 

tt;  Plat.  Poifq).  24.)     Piracy,  ciiished  by  Pom- 

xiw,  was  never  afterwards  carried  on  so  extensively 

»  Uk  merit  a  place  in  history,  but  was  not  entirely 

fixiirpaied  even  by  the  fleet  which  the  Roman  em- 

poon  maintained  in  the  East,  and  that  ca^es  still 

occorred  is  proved  by  inscriptions.     (Bockh,  Corp. 

luer.  Graec.  nn.   2335,   2347.)      The  Romans 

dckpised  all  trade,  and  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of 

Hadrian,  their  great  patron,  till  the  extinction  of  the 

Bonu  power  in  the  East,  possessed  the  largest 

ibie  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.     Even 

sttr  the  Moalem  conquests,  the  Arabs,  in  spite  of 

tU  wiuus  expeditions  which  they  fitted  out  to 

ittadL  CooQatantiauple,  never  succeeded  in  fi>nning  a 

ffiiritime  power;  and  their  naval  strength  declined 

tkh  the  nombera  and  wealth  of  their  Christian 

labjects,   until    it   dwindled   into  a   few   piratical 

iqaalnma.     The  emperors  of  Constantinople  really 

imained  mxutters  ti  the  sea.     On  all  points  con- 

Meted  with  this  sea,  see  Admiral  Smyth,  The  Afe- 

Utermean,  London,  1854.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LHTEROCREA    ('Ln-cpoffp^o,   Strab.),  a  small 

tovB  or  village  of  the  Sabines,  between  Amitemum 

ad  Beate.  It  was  placed  on  the  Via  Salaria,  at  the 

juctioo  of  its  two  branches,  one  of  which  led  cast- 

«uds  to  Amitemum,  the  other,  and  principal  one, 

ip  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  to  Asculum.     It  is  now 

oiled  AntrodooOf  and  is  a  position  of  great  miUtary 

im^mtaDce,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 

tvo  faases  just  mentioned,  which  must  in  all  ages 

ksre  filmed  two  of  the  principal  lines  of  commuiii- 

(itiiNi  across  the  Apennines.     It  seems,  however,  to 

hxt  been  in  ancient  times  but  a  small  place :  Strabo 

oik  it  a  village ;  and  its  name  is  otherwise  found 

«b1j  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  at  14  M.  P. 

from  Beate,  a  distance  that  coincides  with  the  position 

of  Antrotheo,    (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  307 ; 

TcLPeuL)    Its  ancient  name  is  evidently  derived 

from  its  position  in  a  deep  valley  between  nigged 

KGQfltaiDs;  for  we  learn  from  Festns  (p.  181,  ed. 

UolL)  that  Ocris  was  an  ancient  word  for  a  moun- 

tu:  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  form  still 

petjoved  in  the  name  of  the  Montc^ne  di  Ocra^ 

t  kftj  and  rugged  group  of  the  Apennines,  near 

AffaloL.    (ZauDoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Napoli^ 

3.feL)  [E.  H.  B.] 

IKTERPROMimi,  a  village  of  the  Mamicini, 
^/nuD^  a  atati<»i  <hi  the  Vut  Claudia  Valeria  bc- 
t^  Cofininm  and  Teate.  It  is  repeatedly  men- 
t)«Ai  in  the  Itineraries,  but  the  distances  are 
^whAj  given.  (Jtin.  A nt.  pp.  1 02, 3 1 0 ;  Tab.  PeuL) 
^  fiae  of  the  ancient  highroad  is,  however,  well 
XMtamed,  arid  the  position  of  Interpromium  is  fixed 
bjr  ancient  remains,  as  well  as  mediaeval  records,  at 
*  plaoe  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Atemus,  just 
Wuw  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  that  river 
*»»  bekm  PopalL  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
^  » tavern  called  the  Osteria  di  S.  Valentino^  from 
^  little  town  of  that  name  on  the  hill  above;  it  is 
^«ant  12  Kaauu  oniles  from  Corfinium  {S.  Ptllino), 
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and  13  from  Teate  (^ChietC)^  or  21  from  Pescara, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad 
Cluv.  p.  143;  D'Aiiville,  Analyse  de  Vludie,  p.  178; 
Romaiielli,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.)  An  inscription  also 
mentions  Interpromium  under  the  name  of  Pagus 
Interprominus  (OrelL  Inter.  144;  Romanelli,  i.c.); 
it  is  called  "  Interpromium  vicus "  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  (p.  102),  and  was  evidently  a  mere 
village,  probably  a  dependency  of  Teate.     [E.  H.  B.l 

INTl'BILI.  1.  [Edetani.]  2.  A  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  near  IHlturgis,  the  scene  of  a 
battle  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxiii.  49 ;  Fron- 
tin.  Stratag.  iii.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

INUI  CASTRUM.     [Castrum  Inui.] 

INYCUM  or  INYCUS  {"Ivvkov,  Steph.  B.,  but 
h  "IvwKoy,  Herod. :  Eih.  'Im/kIvoi),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
situated  in  the  SW.  of  the  island,  on  the  river 
Hypsas.  It  is  principally  known  from  its  connection 
with  the  mythical  l^ends  concerning  Minos  and 
Daedalus ;  the  capital  of  the  Sicanian  prince  Cocalns, 
who  afiPurded  a  bhelter  to  the  fugitive  Daedalus 
against  the  Cretan  monarch,  being  placed  by  some 
writers  at  Inycum,  and  by  others  at  Camicus.  (Pans, 
vii.  4.  §  6;  Charax,  ap.  Steph.  B.  v.  Ka/iacds.)  It 
is  mentioned  in  historical  times  by  Herodotus  as  tlie 
place  of  confinement  to  which  Scythes,  the  ruler  of 
Zancle,  was  sent  by  Hippocrates,  who  had  taken 
him  prisoner.  (Herod,  vi.  23,  24.)  Aelian,  who 
copies  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  represents  Scythes 
as  a  native  of  Inycum ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take.  (Ael.  V.  U.  viiL  17.)  Plato  speaks  of  Inycum 
as  still  in  existence  in  his  time,  but  quite  a  small 
place  (x^piov  ir^Mv  afiiKpSv)  ;  notwithstanding 
which  he  makes  the  sophist  Hippias  boast  that  he 
had  derived  from  it  a  sum  of  20  minae.  (Plat. 
Hipp,  M.  p.  282,  e.)  It  is  evident  that  it  always 
continued  to  be  an  inconsiderable  pkce,  and  was 
probably  a  more  dependency  of  Selinus.  Hence  we 
never  again  meet  with  its  name,  though  Stephanus 
tells  us  that  this  was  still  preser\'ed  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  wine.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  "Iwkov  • 
Hesych.  8.  r.)  Vibius  Sequester  is  the  only  author 
that  afi'urds  any  clue  to  its  position,  by  telling  us 
that  the  liver  Ilypsas  (the  modem  Btlici)  flowed  by 
it  (Vib.  Seqnest.  p.  12,  according  to  Cluver's  emen 
dation);  but  further  than  this  its  site  cannot  be 
detemiined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

lOBACCHI.    [Marmarica.] 

lOL,  afterwards  CAESARE'A  ('Ia>X  KaMrapeio, 
Ptul.  11  4.  §  5  ;  ^  Katadpfia,  Strab.,  &c.),  ori- 
ginally an  oWure  Phoenician  settlement  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  became  afterwards  famous  as  the 
capital  of  Bocchus  and  uf  Juba  II.  [MAURiirrANiA.] 
The  latter  king  enlarged  and  adorned  the  city,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Caesarca,  in  honour  of  his 
patron  Augustus.  Under  the  Romans  it  gave  its 
name  to  the  province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital.  It  was  made  a  colony  by 
the  emperor  Claudius.  Under  Valens  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Moors ;  but  it  was  again  restored ;  and  in 
the  6th  century  it  was  a  populous  and  flourishing 
city.  It  occupied  a  favourable  position  midway  be- 
tween Carthage  and  the  Straits,  and  was  conveniently 
situated  with  reference  to  Spain,  the  Balearic  islands, 
and  Sardinia  ;  and  it  had  a  natural  harbour,  pro- 
tected by  a  small  island.  To  the  E.  of  the  city 
stood  the  royal  mausoleum.  (Strah.  xvii.  p.  831; 
Dion  Cuss.  Ix.  9 ;  Mela,  i.  6.  §  1 ;  Phn.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; 
Eutrop.  vii.  5  ;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  5,  15,  25,  31;  Oros. 
vii.  33;  Ammian.  xxix.  5;  Procop.  B.  Vand.  ii.  5.) 
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CaesareA  is  now  identified,  bo?and  all  doubt,  with 
the  map:niiiceDt  niins  at  Zershell  on  the  coast  of 
Alffier,  in  a  little  more  tlian  2°  £.  lon;r.  The 
Ambic  name  is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  Caesai-ea 
Jol ;  a  fact  clear  to  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  Shaw, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  the  statements  of 
the  ancients,  led  that  incomparable  traveller  to  the 
truth.  Unfortunately,  however,  nearly  all  sub- 
sequent writers  prefenred  to  follow  the  thick-headed 
Manncrt,  who  was  misled  by  an  error  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  whereby  all  the  places  along  this 
coast,  for  a  considerable  distance,  are  thrown  too  far 
to  the  W.;  until  the  researches  which  followed  the 
French  conquest  of  tlie  country  revealed  inscriptions 
which  set  the  question  at  I'ost  for  ever.  There  exist 
few  stron;;er  examples  of  that  golden  rule  of  criti- 
cism : —  *'  Ponderanda  sunt  t&stimonia,  non  nume- 
randa."  (Shaw,  TracelSf  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  c.  3 ;  Barth, 
Wandenmjen,  p.  56  ;  Pellissier,  in  the  Exploration 
Scientijique  de  VAJqdrie,  vol.  vi.  p.  349.)     [1*.  S.] 

lOLAI  or  lOLAKXSES  (IrJAooi,  Paus.;  'lo- 
A<t(tot,  Diod. ;  'loAacis ,  Strab.  v.  p.  225),  a  people 
of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
indigenous  or  native  tribes  of  the  island.  According 
to  Strabo,  they  were  the  same  people  who  were 
called  in  his  day  Diagesbians  or  Diagbbrians  (Aio- 
yjl^pui  or  ^icrfnaiusi),  a  name  otherwise  unknown: 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  a  Tyrrhenian  jjeople,  a 
statement  in  itself  not  improbable.  The  commonly 
received  tradition,  however,  represented  them  as  a 
Greek  race,  composed  of  emigrants  from  Attica  and 
Thespiuc,  who  had  settled  in  the  islmd  under  the 
command  of  lolaus,  the  nephew  of  Hercules.  (Paus. 
X.  17.  §  5 ;  Diod.  iv.  30,  v.  15.)  It  is  evident 
that  this  legend  was  derived  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  name  (in  the  form  which  it  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  pronunciation)  to  that  of  lolaus  : 
what  the  native  form  of  the  name  was,  we  know 
not ;  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Latin  author, 
though  both  Pau>anias  and  Diodorus  affirm  that  it 
was  still  retained  by  the  port  of  the  island  which 
had  been  inhabited  by  the  lolai.  Hence,  modem 
writers  have  assumed  that  the  name  is  in  reality 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Ihenses,  which  would 
seem  probable  enough  ;  but  Pausanuis,  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  them  both,  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes the  two.  That  autlior  spe^  of  Olbia, 
in  the  NE.  part  of  the  island,  as  one  of  their  chief 
towns.  Diodorus  represents  them,  on  the  contrary, 
ns  occupying  the  ])luins  and  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  island,  while  the  di/ttrict  adjoining  Olbia  is 
one  of  the  most  rugged  and  mountainous  in  Sar- 
dinia. [E.  H.  B.] 

lOLCUS  ('IwXKiJs,  Ep.  *lcue\K6s,  Dor.  •loAiccJy: 
Eth.  *IwAiciof,  fem.  'IwAki^,  'Ici^Air(as),  an  ancient 
city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Pagasaean  gulf  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Peliun 
(Pind  Nem.  iv.  88),  and  celebrated  in  the  heroic 
ages  as  the  re.sidence  of  Jitson,  and  the  place  where 
tlii>  Argonauts  assembled.  [Sec  Diet,  o/ Biogr.  arlt. 
Jason  and  Akgonaut.\k.]  It  is  mentioned  by 
Ilnmcr,  wlto  gives  it  the  epithets  of  iVKTififinj  and 
€vpvxopos(H.  ii.  712,  Od  xi.  256).  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Crethcus  (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
11),  and  to  have  been  colonised  by  Minyaiis  from 
Orchomenos.  (Strj\b.  ix.  p.  414.)  lolcus  is  rarely 
menti>ined  in  historical  times.  It  was  given  by  the 
Thessillans  to  Hippias,  upon  his  expu]>ion  from 
Athenf*.  (Horo<i.  v.  94.)  The  town  afterwards  suf- 
fered from  the  dissensions  of  its  inhabitiints,  but  it 
was  iiually  ruined  by  the  foundation  of  Dcuietrius  in 
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D.  c  290,  when  the  inliabitants  of  Idcoa  and  of  otber 
adjoining  towns  were  removed  to  this  place.  (Stmb. 
ix.  p.  436.)  It  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  Strabo,  since  he  •peaks  of  the 
phire  where  lolcoa  stood  (6  r^t  'IuXkov  t^vps,  ii. 
p.  438). 

The  position  of  lolcos  is  indicated  by  Strabo,  who 
savs  that  it  was  on  the  rood  from  Bo^  to  Deme- 

0 

trias,  and  at  the  distance  of  7  stadia  fimi  the  latter 
(ix.  p.  438).  In  another  passage  he  says  that 
lolcos  is  situated  above  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
>  7  stadia  from  Demetrias  (ix.  p.  436).  Pindar  also, 
as  wo  have  already  seen,  places  lolcos  at  the  foot  <£ 
Mt.  Pelion,  consequently  a  little  inland.  From  tbfte 
descriptions  there  is  little  doubt  that  Leake  is  right 
in  placing  lolcos  on  the  steep  height  between  tlie 
southernmost  houses  of  Voh  and  Vlakko-fnatkaldj 
upon  which  stands  a  church  called  EpUkopL  Then 
are  at  present  no  ancient  remains  at  this  place;  bat 
some  large  squared  blocks  of  stone  axe  said  to  have 
formerly  existed  at  the  fuot  of  the  height,  and  to 
liave  been  carried  away  for  the  construction  of  boiki- 
ings  elsewhere.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  has  any  appearance  nf  being 
an  ancient  site.  It  might  indeed  appear,  from  Livy 
(xliv.  12,  13),  that  lolcua  was  situated  upon  the 
coast ;  but  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  Stxabo  (ix. 
p.  436),  the  name  of  lolcos  seems  to  have  been  giren 
to  this  part  of  the  coast  as  well  as  to  the  dty  itself. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  379;  Meiivres, 
Mt'moire  sitr  le  Pelion  et  rOssa,  p.  11.) 

JOMANES  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21),  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  into  which  it 
flows  near  the  city  of  AUakahai  (PratiahtMlBt). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Arrian  means  the  saim 
river  when  he  s])eaks  of  lobares  (Jnd.  c.  8) ;  and 
Ptolemy  expresses  nearly  the  same  soond,  wba 
he  names  the  Diamuna  (vii.  1.  §  29).  It  is  nov 
calle<l  the  Janunia  or  Jumna,  The  Jumna  rises  h 
the  highest  part  of  the  Uimdktjfa^  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sources  of  the  Sutledffe  and  Gaaga, 
respectively,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamtmaealtm 
(Jumnotri\  which  is  probably  the  roost  sacred  spot 
of  Hindu  worship.  It  enters  the  Indian  plia 
country  at  FyzaJbad^  and  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Ganges  it  passes  the  important  cities  of  IkJdi  (In- 
draprastha)  and  Agra  (Crishmapnra),  and  nceiTCi 
several  hirge  tributaries.  These  affluents,  in  onkr 
from  W.  to  E.,  are  the  Sambus  (Arrian,  Jnd.  c  4), 
(probably  the  Carmnnvati  or  Cambcdy,  the  Betwa 
(or  Vctravati),  and  the  Ciunas  (Arrian,  ^c;  Plin. 
vi.  19.  s.  21 :  now  Cdyana  or  Cvml).  The  last  has 
been  already  mention^  as  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges.  [V.] 

lOMNlUM.    [Macretania.] 

ION  ("IwOt  a  "''«■  of  Tymphaea  in  Tbesialy, 
rising  in  the  Cumbunian  mountains,  and  flowing  into 
the  Pcncius :  now  river  of  Krdtzova,  (Stnb.  to. 
p.  327 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  646.) 

lONMONS.    [LinvA.] 

lONES.     [Ionia.] 

lO'XIA  ('loiWa),  also  called  lonis,  the  coan^  of 
Asia  Elinor  inhabited  by  Icmiaii  Greeks,  and  cum- 
pri&ing  the  western  coast  from  Phocaca  in  the  north 
to  MiietiLs  in  the  south.  (Herod,  i.  142;  Strab.  xiv. 
init.;  Plin.  v.  31.)  Its  length  from  north  to  aootb, 
in  a  straight  line,  amounted  lo  800  stadia,  while  the 
length  of  its  much  indented  co.ist  amounted  to  3430; 
and  the  distance  from  Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  in  a 
strai;:iit  line,  was  only  320  stadia,  while  along  the 
coast  it  reached  the  large  number  uf  2200.    (Smk 
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3L;r.  pfL  632,  665.)      Towards  tho  Inland,  or  the 

eajit,  l4fD»  extended  only  a  few  miles,  the  towns  of 

Aiieiusia,  LAiissa,  Tralles,  Alxibanda,  and  others, 

Di4  bdonging  to  it.      Ptolemjr  (v.  2)  assigns  much 

Danxmer  limits  to  Icmia  than  his  predecessor::,  fur, 

according  to  him,  it  extended  only  from  the  Hermus 

in  Ljdia  to  the  Maeander  in  Caria;  so  thatl'hocaea 

and  Miletiu  wonld  not  belong  to  Ionia.     According 

tu  a  genenJIj  received  tradition,  the  Ionian  colonics 

on  tbe  west  coast  of  Asia  were  fi)unded  after  the 

•i»ath  cf  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Attica,  about  ».  c. 

lU44,  or,  according  to  others,  as  earlv  as  ii.  c.  1060, 

abwit  60  years  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 

by  ihe  Dorians.     The  sons  of  Codrus,  Neleus  and 

Androclo.^,  it  is  said,  being  dissatisfied  with  tho 

aUflitioQ  of  royalty  and  the  appointment  of  their 

eldest  brother  Medon  to  the  archonship,  emigrated, 

vith  huge  numbers  of  Attic  lonians  and  bands  from 

otb«  parts  of  Greece,  int)  Asia  Minor.    (Strab.  xiv. 

^  633,  foIL;    Paus.  vii.  2.)      Here,  in  one  of  the 

Boct  beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of  the  earth,  they 

fninded  a  number  of  towns, — partly  expelling  and 

ptftly  snbduin)^  tho  ancient  inhabitants,  who  con- 

vtfoi  mainly  of  Maeoniuns,  Carians,  and  Pclasgians. 

(Hezod.  L  142;  Paus.  vii.  2;  Pherecyd.  Frwjm.  26; 

Dioiijs.  Per.  822,  &c.)     As  a  great  many  of  the 

«r^ial  inhabitants  remained  in  the  country  as  sub- 

JKbi  of  the  conquerors,  and  as  the  latter  had  gone 

to  Asa  as  warriors,  without  women,  tho  new  coluuies 

were  oot  pure  Greek;  but  still  the  subdued  nations 

ynst  TMi  so  completely  different  as  to  render  an 

utal^amation  into  one  nation   impossible,  or  even 

Toy  difficult.      This  amalgamation  with  different 

tnbes  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  four  different 

iiJwts  were  spoken  by  the  lonians.  (Herod.  /.  c.) 

The  towns  founded    by   the    lonians  —  which. 

tiwgh  independent  of  one  another,  yet  formed  a 

^of  confederacT  for  common  purposes — amounted 

to  twelve  (SctfScirdToAis),  a  number  which  must  not 

W  re];:arded  as  accidental.     These  towns,  of  which 

•ttounts  are  given  in  separate  articles,  were :    Piio- 

CAXA,  Ebtthbae,  Clazomenae,  Teos,  Lebedos, 

GoLopHox,  Efhesus,  Prikne,  Mrus,  Miletus, 

scd  Sahos  and  Chios  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 

(Strah.  xiv.  p.  633;  Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  5.)     Subse- 

iwiitly,  about  b.  c.  700,  Smyrna,  which  until  then 

Ittd  btloaged  to  Aeolb,  became  by  treachery  a  mem- 

Iwtf  the  Ionian  confederacy,  which  henceforth  con- 

*Wed  of  thirteen  cities.    (Herod,  i.  149;  Paus.  vii. 

5;  Stnb.  I  c.)     These  Ionian  colonies  soon  rose  to 

'  W?h  degree  of  prosperity,  and  in  many  respects 

wjf^tripped  the  mother-country;  for  poets,  philoso- 

P^.  histurians,  and  artists  flourished  in  the  Ionian 

cut  loog  hefwe  the  mother-country  attained  to  any 

<|>UBQKe  in  these  intellectual  pursuits.      All  the 

cities  of  Ionia  formed  independent  republics,  with 

^'iWKrttical  constitutions;  but  their  common  afTuits 

»«Tt  discussed  at  regular  meetings  held  at  Paiiio- 

B^  (Jlayuuftov')^  tlie  common  centre  of  all  the 

"^  cities,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  My- 

^1  wai  Prieoe,  and  about  three  stadia  from  the 

fW.  (Herod.  L  141,  148;  Strab. xiv.  p.  639;  Mela, 

••  17;  Plin.  t.  29.)      These  meetings  at  Panionium 

•PPw  to  have  given  rise  to  a  permanent  town,  with 

*  I^aneun,  in  which  the   meetings  were  held. 

'    v^c^  B.  s.  V.)     The  political  bond  which  held  the 

"^  cities  together  appears  to  have  been  rather 

'^aod  the  principal  objects  of  the  meetings,  at 

'^  io  later  times,  were  relip:iuus  worship  and  tho 

•'^^'latioo  of  games.     The  cities  continued  to  enjoy  [ 

vat  increasiog  prusperity  and  their  independence 
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I  until  tho  establishment  of  the  Lydian  monarchy. 
j  The  attacks  ufKin  the  Ionian  colonies  began  even  in 
!  the  reign  of  Gyp;ps,  so  thatf  one  city  after  another  was 
I  conquered,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Cnjesus,  ail  of  them 
became  subject  to  the  Lydians.  When  Lydia  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  Persian  conqueror  Cyrus,  in 
B.  c.  557,  Ionia  also  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Persia;  but  the  new  rulers  scarcely 
interfered  witli  the  internal  affairs  of  the  cities  and 
their  confederacy;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  pay 
tribute,  to  send  their  contingents  to  the  Persian 
armies,  and  to  submit  to  satraps  and  tyrants,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  Greek  usurpers  who  set  them- 
selves up  in  their  native  cities,  and  were  backed  by 
tho  Persian  monarchs.  But  the  lonians,  accustomed 
to  liberty,  were  unable  to  bear  even  this  gentle  yoke 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  b.  c.  500  a  general 
insurrection  broke  out  against  Persia,  in  which  tho 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  also  took  part.  The  re- 
volt had  b»*en  pknned  and  organised  by  Hi>tiaeus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  Aristagoras,  his  son-in-Uw. 
The  lonians  burned  and  destroyed  Sardcs,  the  resi  - 
deuce  of  the  Perbian  satrai>s,  but  were  then  routed 
and  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Ephesu.s.  In 
B.  c.  490  all  the  lonians  were  again  reduced,  and 
'.  compelled  to  assist  the  Persians  with  men  and  ships 
in  the  war  against  Greece.  In  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
B.  c.  479,  the  lonians  deserted  from  the  ranks  of  tho 
Persians  and  joined  their  kinsmen,  and  thus  took 
the  fii-st  step  to  recover  their  independence,  which 
ten  years  later  was  fully  secured  by  the  bjittle  ou 
the  Eurymedon.  They  then  entered  into  a  relation 
with  the  Athenians,  who  were  to  protect  them  against 
any  further  aggression  from  tho  Persians;  but  in 
consequence  of  this  they  became  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  their  protectors.  In  the  unfortunate 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  lonians,  with  the  other 
Asiatic  Greeks,  were  again  made  over  to  Pertiia, 
B.  c.  387 ;  and  when  the  Per>ian  monarchy  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander,  they  became  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  highest  prosperity  of  Ionia  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the  Lydijin  supremacy ;  under 
the  rule  of  Macedonia  it  somewhat  recovered  from  its 
previous  sufferings.  Under  tho  Romans  the  Ionian 
cities  still  retained  their  importance  as  commercial 
places,  and  as  seats  of  art  and  literature ;  but  they 
UrKt  their  political  life,  and  sank  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  mere  provincial  towns.  The  last  traces  of 
their  prosprity  were  destroyed  under  the  barbarous 
rule  of  the  Turks  in  the  middle  ages.  During  the 
period  of  their  greatest  pra-^jjerity  and  independence, 
the  Ionian  cities  sent  out  numerous  colonics  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  to  the  western  coasts 
and  Lalands  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Comp.  Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap.  12,  pp.  94,  115, 
120,  &c.;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229 — 
253.)  [L.  S.] 

IONIUM  MARE  ('iJviov  ircAa^oy,  Ptol.),  was 
the  mime  given  by  geographers  to  tlie  sea  which 
bathed  the  western  sliores  of  Greece,  and  separated 
them  from  those  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  Tho 
appellation  would  seem  to  date  from  a  very  early 
period,  when  the  lonians  still  inhabited  the  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  tho  jtart  of  the  Peloponnet'S 
subsequently  known  as  Achaia;  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  its  employment  in  early  times.  The  legends 
invented  by  later  writers,  which  derived  it  from  a 
hero  of  the  name  of  I(»nius  or  Ion,  or  from  the  wan- 
deriogs  of  Io(Aesch.  I*roin.  840;  Tzetz.arf  Lycophr. 
Alex.  630 ;  Stop!).  B.  «.  p. ;  Kustath.  ad  Diwiys, 
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Per.  92),  are  obviomily  mere  etymological  fiincics. 
No  trace  of  the  name  is  foand  in  the  Homeric  poems; 
and  it  ocean  for  the  lirst'time  in  Aeschylus,  though, 
from  the  poetic  diction  of  that  writer,  it  is  not  clear 
in  what  precise  sense  he  employs  the  term  iriJmoj 
/ivx^f  'lovios,  (Aesch.  L  c.)  Herodotus  evidently 
employs  the  name  'Idviof  «f<iAxos,  the  Ionian  gulf^ 
as  synonymous  with  the  Adriatic;  and  Thucydides 
likewise  uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  expression,  that  "  Epidanmns  is  a  city 
on  the  right  hand  as  yon  sail  into  the  Ionian  gulf** 
(i.  24).  He  also  repeatedly  uses  the  term  6  'Uvtos 
(with  kSKvos  understood)  in  speaking  of  the  passage 
from  Corcyra  to  the  lapygian  promontory  (vi.  30, 34, 
vii.  33);  but  in  all  these  cases  he  refers  only  to  the 
narrow  sea,  which  might  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
same  gulf  or  inlet  with  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic 
&ylax  also,  and  even  Scymnus  Chius,  employ  the 
numc  of  the  Ionian  gulf  in  the  same  sense,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Adriatic,  or  at  least  with  the 
southern  part  of  it  (Scyl.  §§  14,  27;  Sc}'mn.  Ch. 
133,  3G1)  [Adriaticum  Mare];  while  the  name 
of  the  Ionian  »ea,  in  the  more  extended  sense  given 
to  it  by  later  geographers,  as  indicated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  is  not  found  in  any  early 
Greek  writer.  Polybius  is  the  first  extant  author 
who  uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  gives  the  name 
of  'l6ytos  trSpos  to  tlie  sea  which  extended  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as 
far  as  the  promontory  of  Gorinthus,  which  he  con- 
siders as  its  southern  limit  (Pol.  ii.  14,  v.  110.) 
Even  here  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  Ionian 
strait  sufficiently  shows  that  this  was  a  mere  ex- 
tension of  the  name  from  the  narrow  sea  or  strait  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  more  open  sea  to 
the  S.  of  it.  Hence  we  have  no  proof  that  the  name 
was  ever  one  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks  until 
it  come  to  be  established  by  the  geographers;  and 
even  Strabo,  who  on  these  points  often  follows  earlier 
authors,  gives  the  name  only  of  the  Ionian  gulf  to 
the  part  of  the  sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic, 
while  he  extends  the  appellation  of  the  Sicilian  sea 
(SiJccAifT^y  irtXayos)  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
Sicily  to  those  of  the  Peloponnese.  He,  as  well  as 
Polybius  and  Scymnus  Ghins,  fixes  the  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory  as  the  limit  between  the  Ionian 
and  the  Adriatic  seas.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  vii.  pp. 
316,  317.)  Pliny  uses  the  name  of  Ionium  Mare 
very  widely,  or  rather  very  vaguely ;  including  under 
that  appellation  the  Mare  Siculum  and  Greticum  of 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  apparently  the  lower  port  of 
the  Adriatic  (Plin. ili.  8.  s.  14.  26.  s.  29,  30,  iv.  1 1, 
s.  18),  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  usage 
common  in  his  day,  and  which  is  followed  by  the 
I^tin  poeta.  (Virg.  i4en.  iii.  2 1 1, 67 1 ;  Ovid,  Fast. 
iv.  565,  &c.)  Mela  distingulbhes  the  Ionian  sea 
from  the  Sicilian,  and  applies  the  former  name,  in  the 
sense  now  generally  adopted  by  geogmphers,  as  that 
portion  of  the  brood  sea  between  the  shores  of  Greece 
anil  those  of  Sicily,  which  lay  nearest  to  the  fonner. 
(Mel.  ii.  4.  §  1.)  But  all  these  names,  given  merely 
to  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  which  had  no 
natural  limits,  were  evidently  used  very  vaguely  and 
indefinitely;  and  the  great  extension  given  at  a  later 
pcritxl  to  the  name  of  the  Adriatic  swallowed  up 
altogether  those  of  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
[Aduiaticum  Mark],  or  led  to  the  employment  of 
the  former  name  in  a  vogue  and  general  sense, 
wholly  diflfirent  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  Thus  Servius,  commenting  on  the  expres- 
biun  of  Virgil,  **  lusulae  lonio  in  magno,'*  wliere  the 
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true  Ionium  Mare  is  meant  by  the  poet,  says: — 
"  Sciendum,  Ionium  sinnm  esse  iromensam,  ab  looia 
usque  od  Siciliom,  et  hcgus  partes  esse  Adriaticnm, 
Achaicum  et  Epirotieum."  (Senr.  adAen.m.2U.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  (I 
^l6vios  k6Kxos')  was  still  given  in  late  times  (at  least 
by  geographers),  in  a  very  limited  sense,  to  thai 
portion  of  the  Adriatic  immediately  within  the  strut 
at  its  entrance.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys,  Per.  92, 
389.)  Ptolemy  even  applies  the  name  of  the  Ionian 
sea  (l(6rcoy  wcXoTor,  iii.  1.  §§  14,  15)  in  the  same 
restricted  manner. 

From  the  name  of  the  Ionian  sea  has  been  derived 
that  of  the  Ionian  islands,  now  given  to  the  gTOiq» 
of  seven  principal  islands  (bendes  several  smalltf 
ones)  which  constitute  an  independent  republic  under 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain;  bat  there  is  do 
ancient  authority  for  this  appellation.       [E.  H.  R] 

JOPPA  (•I<Jar*7;,LXX.;  Strab.  xvl.  p.  759;  Pttl 
V.  16.  §  2.  The  form*  IrfwT?,  Steph  B.;  Dionys.  t. 
910;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  10.  §  2;  Solin.  34.  better 
suits  the  Phoenician  original,  which  signifies  ''an 
eminence;"  comp.  Mover's  Phmvder,  pt  ii.  p.  177; 
Hitzig,  Die  PhUistaer,  pp.  131^134:  Etklo- 
irin;?,  •loir*(Ti7t,  'loirrfa,  'Ittvcia,  lovc^,  Inls. 
The  Hebrew  name  Japiio  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Arabic  Yafa  or  Jaffa).  A  seaport  town  and  ha\-n 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  situated  on  an  eminetict 
The  ancients  asserted  that  it  had  existed  before  the 
Deluge  (Pomp.  MeU,  i.  11.  §  3;  Plin.  v.  14),  sod 
acconling  to  legend  it  was  on  this  shore  that  An- 
dromeda was  rescued  by  Perseus  (Strab.  /.  &;  Piia.  .- 
I.  c;  comp.  Hieron.  m  Jon.  i.)  from  the  moiuter, 
whose  skeleton  was  exhibited  at  Borne  by  M.An 
milius  Scaurus  during  his  finmous  cnmle  aedileabip 
(Plin.  ix.  4).  When  the  Israelites  in\'aded  Caiuua 
it  is  mentioned  as  lying  on  the  border  of  the  tribe uf 
Dan  {Josh.  xix.  40),  and  was  the  only  port  p»- 
sessed  by  the  Jewish  people,  till  Herod  made  the 
liarbour  at  Gaesarea.  The  timber  from  Lcbaooi 
intended  for  both  the  first  and  second  temf^  ns 
landed  here  (I  Kings^  v.  9;  2  Chron,  iL  16 ;  Ezrs^ 
iii.  7);  and  Jonah  went  to  Joppa  to  find  a  ship 
going  to  Torshish  {Jon.  i.  3).  Judas  Maccabaro 
set  the  shipping  on  fire,  becanse  of  the  Inhabitaols 
having  drowned  200  Jews  (2  Maec.  zii.  3— 7> 
The  town  was  afterwards  token  by  Jootthtf 
(1  Mace.  X.  74 — 76),  but  was  ntit  long  letained, 
as  it  was  again  captured  by  Simon  (xii.  34),  vA 
was  strongly  fortified  by  him  (xiv.  5,  xy.  28);  ft 
was  annexed  by  Pompeius  to  the  Roman  provisce 
of  Syria,  along  with  other  towns  which  the  Je«i 
had  held  by  grants  from  the  predecesson  of  Ab- 
tiochus  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  §  4,  comp.  xiil  ^ 
§  2),  and  was  afterwards  given  to  Herod  by  Joliw 
Gaesar  (xv.  7.  §  3),  and  remained  part  of  the  ^ 
minions  of  Arehelaus  (xvii.  11.  §  4). 

In  tli(*  New  Testament  Joppa  is  mentioned  in  ood- 
nection  with  the  Apostle  Peter  {Acis^  ix.  36—43, 
X.  5,   18.    xi.  5).     During  the  Jewish  war,  thii 
pUce,  which  hod  become  a  receptacle  for  pimtM 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  759),  was  taken  by  Ge8tin.<s  and  8400 
of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.    (Josefih* 
B.J.  ii.  18.  §  10.)     Vcbpauan  afterwards  utterif 
demolished  the  ruins  of  Joppa,  to  which  great  noio- 
bers  of  persons  had  fled,  and  taken  to  piracy  fnr 
subsistence.  {B.  J.  iii.  9.  §§  2 — 5.)     In  tlie  tiiue 
of  Gonstantine  Joppa  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  u 
well  .ts  when  taken  by  the  Arabians  under  Oniar, 
A.  i>.  636;    the  name  of  a  bishop  occurs  in  tot 
council  held  at  Jerusalem  a.  d.  536.     At  the  period 
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oF  Ibt  Craradn,  Jofpi.  •nh'irh  hid  alrcidT  tnkm 
Uw  un  of  J<Tjr<i  ('Iii4ia.  AjuiB  Comn.  Alix.  li. 
p.  St»).  wu  illvinitclT  in  tbc  bunJ.i  of  Ifar  Clms- 
tuB  ud  McalrniL  Afirr  its  ciptnra  ttr  Siihidin 
(Wilkni,  We  A'rniii,  t«I.  W.  pp.  537.  539)  it  fell 
iito  the  twndii  of  our  <nn<  liiclurd  (p.  54.S),  wu 
Ua  tacktd  bj  Makfc-.l-Adri  (v„l.  v.  p.  as).  k« 
nWll  Ij  Frrierick  H.  (vol.  vi.  p.  471)  And 
Inii  IX.  (nd.  Tii.  ]l  316),  when  it  kih  taken  bjr 
fohui  Bibus  (vol.  Tii.  p.  517).  At  the  lundinj;- 
jJice  for  filBrimt  to  Jeronlnn,  from  the  firat  Crn- 
ndt  lo  our  owri  d«T,  il  oreun  in  ill  the  Itincrariea 
ud  ta43  oT  tnTcln,  which  dnrribe  the  liaslitT  uid 
aSatii  antljitta  of  Jaffa  fir  ■  haven,  in  trniis  vei; 

dJiptB  Me  Erkhel,  Vol.  iii.  p.  433.  (Roland,  Pa- 
W.  r.  SU :  VuD  Rtomer,  Ai/«(in<(.  p.  3(11; 
iriiitr.JIca/>vr(fr6Kjl,t.r..-  BublnHn,  JfeHareAu, 
nl  EL  p.  31 1  tUtter,  Erdhmdi,  t«1.  ivi.  pi.  L 
If  K4-560,  Brriin,  I8SS.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JOHDASK.    [PAULCtns*.] 

ICiS  {loj :  EA  lirnji,  'Imn),  in  i^hnd  in  the 
itKiQntn.oneuriheSpin*dn,ind  fslwlTrulU'd  bj 
Etf^Auni  one  of  the  CrcUda,  Uj  north  i>f  Thera 
■d  mlb  of  rarrq  Mid  N'aiM.  According  to  PUnr, 
it*u35  rnilei  in  length,  and  mudivtuit  IE  niilr> 
in  Suoa  and  25  fr-m  Then.  (inin.  iv.  IS.  i.  33.) 
loU  PlinT  and  StephanUB  Hate  lliat  it  wia  vri- 
pt^  oUnl  I'homice.  It  possested  a  town  (if  the 
■lU  aame  (rial.  iii.  15.  tj  28),  situated  upon  a 
hif  bt  OD  Ikf  •rCBtcrn  aide  of  the  uiLind.  It  lias  an 
emlnit  haHnur,  of  a  cinnlar  form,  like  the  ?i^- 

I«il*  the  island  of  Sicinus.  The  island  is  now 
aRtd  -Vio  (/r  'h^);  and  wlien  Baa  visited  it.  in 
U»,itccntainedS05fami!ieiorS^00  9onb.  The 
ariera  lona  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  sncirnt 
atofubicb  then  are  still  remains. 
In  19   celebnted  in  sntiquitj  lu)  the  bnrinl- 

Mi^  fnni  SniTrna  tt  Athens.      Loiii;  aflencards, 
*ba  the  lune  of  the  pact  had  filled  the  world,  the 
iiUilsnts  of  los  an  reported  to  have  erected  the 
.    Uning  itucriplion  opoa  his  tomb  -  — 

I      tr«ilt  rifr  Itph'  Kttpa\hy  «Ta  7<ua  KoXirru 

(hrafc-Hmid.  Tit  BoiHtr.  34,  36 :  comp.  Scvlsi, 
>1I:  Stnb.  I.  p.484i  Puna.  i.  34.  §  2 :  I'lin., 
^  S.  <s.)  It  iras  aba  stated  that  Cljmrne, 
dtDOher  of  Homer,  nu  a  native  of  los,  and  that 
>knt  honed  hi  tbr  inland  (Pau.'<.,£teph.  B.,  ULcc.); 
ki.iecardinjr  to  GelUns  (iii.  11},  Aristotle  nlaled 
iu  Bgmer  Umaelf  ass  bMn  in  lis.  In  1771  a 
Ml  nciiWman,  Graf  Pasch  Tan  Kriencn,  asserted 
Uu  bt  had  dLtcoTEred  the  tomb  of  limner  in  the 
knbeni  part  of  the  isludi  and  in  1773  he  pub- 
Utd  aa  aj;w>iuit  of  his  discovery,  irith  some  in- 
,  (OS  relating  to  Buiner  «hich  he  said  he  had 
tad  upoo  the  timb.     Of  this  discovci;  a  detailed 
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■rcnnnt  is  ^iven  hv  Ross,  who  is  dii<p0Md  to  believe 
tho  account  iS  Tasch  van  Kriencn;  but  the  oripnnl 

mnlcm  scholars  regard  tbein  as  forgeries.  (lines, 
lUiwn  aHfdcn  Grieh.  hurln,  vol.  i.  pp.  54.  154, 
SO].:  We'lrkcr,  in  Xriiirhtifl  fkr  die  Aiferthum- 
ticmnurlta/l.  1844.  p.  290,  seq.) 

JOT  ABE  ('IvrdCq).  nn  island  in  the  Enthraean 
Sea,  not  leu  than  lUOO  stadia  frvm  the'  dlj  of 
Aelana,  inhabited  by  Jews  who,  fijrmerlj  inde- 
pendent, accejited  the  joke  of  the  Empire  durinB 
the  reij^  of  .Imlmlan  (Pficop.  B.  P.  i,  19).  It  is 
tow  called  TVroB,  or  Iijrartt  Tynm  of  Barkhanlt 
Trav.  p.  Ml),  the  i«hmd  at  the  entrance  of  the 
".ulfo/Atabah.  (Comp.  Jrmrn.  nfCtog.  Soc.  vol. 
L  pp.  54,  55.)  Tiie  modem  name  recalls  Ihs 
Gens  Tyni"  of  Pliny  (vi.  33),  pbiced  by  him  in 
the  interior  of  the  AraWan  |nilf.  (Bilter,  JCrd- 
hmdr,  vol.  liil.   pp.  £33—335,  vol.  liv.  pp.  19, 

sea.)  [E.B.J.] 

JOT  AT  ATA  {Imirirra:  Elk.  1itrviiB.-m»it, 
epli.  M.  t.  v.).  a  rity  of  Galilee,  standing  on  the 
mmitof  a  lofty  hill,  rising  abruptly  on  thrre  siiles, 
Itdid  the  deep  and  impalpable  nvina  which  sur- 
rounded it.  Joscphus,  who  manfully  defended  it 
i)>iintt  Ve-pafian,  lias  told  the  ttory  of  ita  sieiie  and 
tapture:  latM)  priBoneniwetetsken,anil4«,00Omen 
Ebll  by  the  swnrd  dnrinfr  its  protmcled  siepe  ;  Ves- 
pive  onleni  tliat  tbc  cily  slioiild  be  raicd 
Kronnd,  and  all  the  defences  bnml.  Thai 
d  Jutspat*  on  the  irtt  day  of  I'aneniuH 
(July)  (B.J.  ilLpp.6— 8i  comp.  Kcland,  7>u/o«i. 
p.  867 ;  Wilman,  llitt.  nfJivi,  vol,  ii.  pp.  287— 
SOS).  Mr.  Itankes  (Irliy  and  Manclea,  Trat. 
p.  299)  has  filed  I1h>  site  at  tlie  sinpuUr  remains  of 
K&Tttt  Ilm  Mii'ait,  in  Ihc  Wails-d-Jlaaim  (comp. 
Burkhardt,  TVvir.  p.  3;il ;  Hitler,  EnOvtuk,  voL 
IV.  pt.  i.  p.  327),  but  Koliinsoti  {Ketcarfitt,  vol.  iiL 
|>p.  379-282)  identifies  these  ruina  with  the  An- 
IiKLA  of  Galileo  and  its  fortified  caverns.  [£.  D.  J.} 
JOTAl-E  ('Ivnfim:  iVA. 'iHTonlniT),  1  small 
(nwn  of  Cilifia,  in  the  district  called  Selenitis,  not 
kr  from  bclinus.  It  ia  perhaps  the  Nunc  ptaee  as 
Locrte,  the  native  cily  of  INngtnra  Laertins.  It  is 
iiientllied  with  the  modem  fi-rt  Ltimbardo.  (PtoL  v. 
g.  g  2 ;  ITin.v,  3ii  Comil.  Cialetd.  p.  659;  Hicroel. 
p.  709,  where  it  is  rullol  'lorcfnu  comp.  LAEirtK.) 
The  coins  of  Iati;«  belong  to  the  emperors  Philip 
lod  Valerian.  [L.  S.} 

JOVA'LIA,  a  town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the 
louthcra  hank  nf  the  river  Itravus.  (/(in.  Ilirroi. 
■t.  SS3.)  In  tho  PcuL  Tab.  it  is  called  Imallinni, 
irhilc  Plulcniy  (ii.  16.  %  6.)  cnlbi  it  lalvf^sr  or 
louCa\ai',and  theGc^.  Kav.  (iv.  19),Iubal1ioe.  It 
iceDpicd,  in  all  probabilily,  Ilic  bile  of  the  modem 
[illa;:e  of  Valpo.  [L.  S.] 

JOVKM,  AI>,  in  Gallia  Aquilanin,  a  lluUtia  on 
the  mad  from  Burdif^aln  (/toni«iiu-)  to  Tolivit 
[roulufifi!);andlKt1wrcnIliiccunis9n<ITo1oHi.  This 
Mutatio  was  seven  lea|;im  fmni  Tnlo»L     D'Anvlllo 

CueRBor  Gu, rin.  Wid.kenaiT  fiaet  tlie  Mulatio 
of  Bncconisnrartbe  U..udu  Ihuaanu.  \C.  L.] 
J(yVU,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannunia,  south  of  the 
river  D«vu,,  on  ll«  mail  from  P.etorium  to  Jllin-a. 
(/liii..I7nrM.  ^56l;  lt!a.A»t.f.\3li;  Toft.JVul.) 
The  site  ih  f^iierally  idenlilird  with  uine  niins  found 
at  To/iHt-i.  AnothiT  pliice  of  the  fame  naino  ie 
mentiipiird  in  t'ppcr  Paniii>nia,  on  the  snme  road 
(/(m.  ..4«(.  p.264),  and  is  idenli&d  with  soime  mina 
!  fiurJ  at  loeli¥X.  [!•■  S.] 
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JOVI'ACUM,  a  town  in  Noricum,  wlicre  a  "  prae- 
fectua  secuudac  Italicae  militum  Libuniarioruiu " 
had  Ills  head-quarters  ;  a  circamstanco  suggesting 
that  tho  town^  though  situated  some  distance  frum 
the  Danube,  was  yet  connected  with  its  navigation. 
[itin.  Ant.  p.  249 ;  Not  Imp.;  Tab.  Pent.)    [L.  S.] 

JO  VIS  MOXS  (Mongrif  near  Ampuria8\  a  spur 
of  tlie  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  running  out  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  the  frontier  of  Gaul.  The  step> 
like  terraces  which  its  face  presented  were  called 
Si-alae  Herculis,    (Mek,  ii.  6.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

JO  VIS  MOXS  (rh  Aihs  6pos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  18; 
Zowan)^  a  mountain  of  Africa  Propria,  between  the 
rivei-s  Bagradas  and  Triton,  apparently  containing 
the  sources  of  the  river  Cataida.  [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  PAGUS,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Moesia, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Margus.  {Itin.  Jlieros. 
p.  565  ;  Tab.  Pent. ;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
called  simply  Pagus.)  Some  identify  it  with  the 
modem  Glagovacz,  [L.  S.] 

JOVIS  PROMONTORIUM  (Alos  Axpa,  Ptol. 
Tii.  4.  §  4),  a  promontory  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at 
tlic  S.  end  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  {Ceylon).  Its 
exac^t  position  cannot  be  identified,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Point  du 
Galle,  if  it  be  not  the  Kime.  [V."| 

IPAGRO  or  IPAGRUM  (Affuilar.an  the  Cairo), 
a  city  of  Uispania  Baetica,  28  M.  P.  south  of  Corduba, 
on  the  road  to  Gades.  (/(in.  yln<.  p.  412  ;  Inscr.  ap. 
Muratori,  p.  1052,  No.  3 ;  Florez,  £fp.  S.  vol.  zii. 
p.  2  ;  Coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  yoL  ii.  p.  647 ;  Mion- 
net,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  29;  Sestini,  pp. 
28,  29  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  [P.  S.] 

IPASTURGI.    [IsTuuGi.] 

IPHISTIADAK.     [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

IPNI  ('Iirvoi),  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  in  Thes- 
saly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pclion,  where  part  of  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked,  seems  to  liave  been  the 
name  of  some  rocks.  (Herod,  vil.  188  ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  443  ) 

IPNUS  (Mirvoj :  EUi,  'Iirve^f),  a  town  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  of  uncertain  site.  (Thuc.  iii.  101; 
Stcpli.  B.  s.  p.) 

IPSUS  Cl^owf  or  "Ii^os),  a  small  town  of  Phry- 
gia,  a  few  miles  below  Synnada.  The  place  itself 
never  was  of  any  particular  note,  but  it  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  plains, 
B.  c  301,  by  the  aged  Antigonus  and  his  son  De- 
metrius against  the  combined  forces  of  Cassander, 
Ly&imaehus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucos,  in  which  An- 
tigonus lost  liis  conquests  and  his  life.  (Pint.  Pyrrh, 
4;  Appian,  Syriac.  55.)  From  Hierocles  (p.  677) 
and  the  Acts  of  Councils  (  ConctV.  Nicaen^  ii.  p.  161), 
we  learn  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  it 
was  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Some  modems 
identify  Ipsus  with  Jpiili  Ilissar.  [L.  S.] 

IRA  ('Ipa).  1.  A  town  of  Me8.senia,  mentioned 
by  Homer  {IL  ix.  150,292),  usually  identified  with 
the  later  Abia  on  the  Messenian  gulf.      [AniA.] 

2.  Or  KiR.v  (Efpa),  a  mountain  in  McKscnia, 
which  the  Messenians  fortified  in  the  Second  Messe- 
nian  War,  and  which  Aristonicnes  defended  for  ten 
years  against  the  Spartans.  It  was  in  the  north  of 
Messenia,  near  the  river  Neda.  Leake  places  it  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  under  the  side  of  the 
mountain  on  which  now  stands  Sidherokastra  and 
Mdrmaro  ;  but  there  are  no  ancient  reniauis  in  this 
spot.  More  to  the  east,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neda, 
near  KukaU'tri,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
which  was,  iu  all  probability,  Eira ;  and  the  lofty 
mouutoin  above,  now  called  Tetrdzt\  was  probably 
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the  highest  snmmit  of  Mount  Eira.  (Patis.  iv.  17*. 
§  10,  iv.  20.  §§  1.  5  ;  Strab.  TiiL  p.  360  ;  Stepb. 
B.  s.  V.  *lpd ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  486 ;  GeU, 
Itiner.  of  the  Morect^  p.  Si  ;  Ross,  ReUen  tm  iUo- 
ponneSf  p.  95,  seq.) 

IRKNOTOLIS  (Ei/niF^roXit),  a  town  of  the  dii- 
trict  Lacunitis,  in  the  north-etst  of  Cilida.  It  ms 
situated  not  far  from  the  river  Calycadnos,  and  k 
said  to  have  once  borne  the  name  of  Neronias  (N^v- 
ylas).  (Theodoret.  HisL  £ccle$,  L  7,  iL  8;  Socrat  S. 
26;  Ptol.  V.  8.  §  6.)  [L.S.] 

IRENCPOLIS.    [Beroea.] 

IRE'SIAE.     [AsTERiUM.] 

IRIAFLAVIA.    [Galuikcia.] 

IRIA  (£i/)ia,  Ptol :  £th.  Iriensis:  Voghen),  t 
considerable  town  of  the  interior  of  Liguria,  ma- 
tioned  biith  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  tla 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Dertoni,  m 
the  road  to  I'lacentia.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ;  PtoL  iiL 
1.  §  35;  Itin.  Ant  p.  288;  Tab.  PeuL)  This  dis- 
tance agrees  with  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of 
Vogheray  which  appears  to  have  been  called  in  tht 
middle  ages  Vicus  Iriae,  a  name  gradually  cormpted 
into  its  modem  appellation.  It  is  situated  on  d» 
little  nverStaffora,  which  would  seem  to  have  bom 
in  ancient  times  the  same  name  with  the  city:  it  k 
called  Hiria  or  Iria  by  P.  Diaconos,  who  tells  as  tint 
the  emperor  Majorianus  was  put  to  death  on  ill 
banks.  {Hist.  MiscelL  xvL  p.  554.)  Ptolemy  in- 
cludes Iria,  as  well  as  Dertona,  in  the  territmy  4 
the  Taurini;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  certainly  • 
mistake:  that  people  could  never  haro  extended* 
far  to  the  eastward.  An  inscription  (of  which  tb 
reading  is,  however,  a  matter  of  controiveivj)  ka 
"  Coluiiiae  Foro  Juli  Iricnsium,**  fnxn  which  iimnU 
seem  that  Iria,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  DertflM^ 
became  a  colony  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Forum  Julii;  bnt  this  is  TSf 
doubtful.  No  other  trace  is  found  eitlier  of  the  nm 
or  the  colony.  (Mafiei,  J/iw.  Ver,  p.  371. 4;  MosA 
Inscr.  p.  1 108.  4 ;  OrelL  In$cr,  73.)        [E.  E  B.] 

IRINE,  an  island  in  the  Argolic  gulf,  supposed  1^ 
I^ko  to  be  YpsaU  (Plin.  it.  12.  s.  19  ;  Lesbb 
Peloponncsiacaj  p.  294.) 

IRINUS  SINUS.    [Cakthi  Sinus.] 

IRIPPO,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica  (Plin.  in.  1. 
s.  3),  which  Ukert  supposes  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  near  Zara  or  PinaL  (Flo- 
rez, Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  303 ;  Coins,  ap,  Florez,  MtL 
vol.  ii.  p.  474,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ;  Mionnet,  vd.  L  p^M^ 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  113;  Sestini,  Med,  /jp.  p.  61; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1 .  p.  358.)  [P.  &] 

IRIS  {6  "Ipis :  Kasahiwk),  a  conaderable  river  of 
Pontus,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  heights  of  An^ 
tanrus  in  the  south  of  Pontus.     It  flows  at  fint  iB 
a  north-western  direction,  until  reaching  Comslft 
it  takes  a  western  turn:   it  thus  passes  by  tki 
towns  of  Mcsyla  and  Gaziura.     A  litUe  abore  Aoli* 
sus  it  receives  the  Scylax,  and  turns  eastward;  oar 
Eupatoria  the  Lycus  empties  itself  into  it    AiNf 
this  it  flows  due  north,  and,  traversing  the  phua  ti 
Themiscyra,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Eoxine  by  ft* 
mouths,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  roost  impor* 
tant  (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)     The  Iris  is  smaller U0 
the  Halys  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.368),  but  stiilaoon** 
derable  river,  flowing  through  a  vast  extent  of  conntiyi 
and,  according  to  Xenophon  (^Andb,  t.  6.  §  3),  VM 
three  plcthra  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.5S,i& 
547;  Scylax,  p.  32;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  2;  Xenoph.T.i 
§  9,  vi.  2.  §  I ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  u.  965;  Diouy8.PK 
783;  Plin.'vi.  3,  4.)    The  part  near  its  montfa  b 
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edU  Teda  or  YekU  IrmaL    (HamlltoD,  Re-  ] 
taki,  ToL  i.  p.  340.)  [L.  S.] 

BIS.     [Ikbxk.] 

BUS  or  IRA  C^pos  or  *Ip<i),  a  town  of  Mails,  of 
irtein  site.  (Steph.  B.  «.  pp.  ;  Lycophr.  903.) 
SCif,  Henid.  i.  179),  a  towa  of  Mesopotamia, 
It  daji^  joornej  N.  c^  Babjlon,  situated,  accord- 
to  Hcndotns,  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name, 
ch  km^t  down  the  bitumen  whieh  tras  used  in 
coiHtnKtian  of  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thero  is 
reason  to  doubt  thai  it  is  represented  by  the 
lem  Hit  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  river 
present  at  HU,  but  a  small  stream  may  have  been 
ily  blocked  up  by  the  sand  of  ages.  There  are 
I  bitumen  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
ce.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  *l(avpri(r6- 
Uf  of  isidoms  (p.  5)  refers  to  the  same  town, 
ittcr,  ErtOamde,  toL  ii.  p.  148 ;  Rennell,  Geogr. 
Herod,  p.  562.)  [V.] 

tSACA,  in  Britain,  a  river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
3.  §  4)  as  lying  west  of  the  outlet  of  the  Ta- 
rn {Tctmary  In  the  Monnmenta  Britannica, 
cse  Qstia  are  identified  with  Weymouth^  and  also 
:h  Exmtmth;  most  probably  the  latter,  name  for 
ne,  as  well  as  place  for  place.  In  the  Gec^rspber 
I^Tenna  the  form  is  Isca,  which  is  preferable. 
KA.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

[SADICI  (EhrJiSucoi),  a  people    whom  Strabo 

*  pw  506)  couples  with  the  Troglodytae  and  other 
bcs  of  the  Caucasus.     The  name  may  imply  some 
ikaic    fiuicy  about  savage  justice  and   virtue, 
mp  Grosknrd,  ad  2oc.)  [£.  B.  J.] 
ISAMNIUM,  m  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 

2.  §  8)  as  a  promontory  north  of  the  Bubinda 
nr  Bofne)  s»  SL  Jokn*t  Foreland^  Clogher  Uead^ 
mmg  Point,  Ballathan  Point  (?).  [R.  G.  L.] 
ISANXAVATIA.  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
1  Itinovy  as  lying  between  Lactodurum  and 
ipontiunL  It  is  a  name  of  some  difficulty,  smce 
ithcr  of  the  places  on  each  side  of  it  has  been 
ntified.  (See  pp.)  In  the  Geographer  of  Ra- 
nsa  we  find  a  Bannovallum,  and  in  the  8th  Itiue- 
7  a  Bannovantum.  Probably  these  two  names 
e  identical.  At  any  rate,  Bannovantum  =  Isanna- 
tia,  since  each  is  28  miles  from  MagioTinium. 
luu,  in  the  6th  Itineraiy,  we  have: — 
Hagiovinio  M.  P. 

Lactodoro  -  -     xvi. 

Isannavatia        -  -    xii=xxviii. 

Bdinthe8th:—  M.  P. 

Bannavanto 

Hagiovinio         -  -     zzviii. 

ii  QDly  safe  to  say  that  Isannavatia  was  a  town  in 
e  aoolhem  part  oi  Northamptonshire,  probably 
iMaiiry.  The  Itinerary  in  which  it  occurs  h&a 
^  two  names  beyond  doubt,  viz.  Vemlamium  and 
iBdom  {SL  a  Jbamit  and  Lincoln).  Daoentry,  ho  w- 
Vt  >  Horslcy's  identification.  In  more  than  one 
tf  of  Roman  Britain,  Bannovallum  is  placed  in 
■Holnshire.  This  is  because  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
puated  from  Bannovantum,  and  then  fixed  on  the 
jvAim,  a  Lincolnshire  river.  This  is  the  meaning 
Bonautle  bong  given  as  its  equivalent.  The 
■ip,  however,  and  the  assumption,  are  equally 
itaitwis.  [R.  G.  L.] 

fSABA,  the  river.     1.  [Insula.] 
1  The  Isara,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Sequana, 
B  its  uune  preserved  in  the  Celtic  name  of  a  place 
^  wu  on  it,  named  Briva  Isarae.     [Buiva 
Aiui.]    The  Celtic  element  Is  has  become  Oise^ 

•  Bndem  umo  of  the  river,  which  b  the  same 
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word  as  the  English  Ouse,  D*Anville  says  that  the 
name  Isara  in  the  middle  ages  became  Esia  or  Aesia. 
Vibius  Sequester  mentions  a  river  Esia  which  flows 
into  the  Sequana;  but  D*Anville  suspects  the  passage 
to  be  an  interpolation,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  what  is  interpolation  in  such  a  strange  book  as 
Vibius  Sequester.  Oberlin,  the  editor  of  Vibius 
Sequester,  maintains  the  passage  to  be  genuine  (p 
110).  [G.  L.] 

3.    [LURA.] 

ISARGI,  a  Rhaetian  tribe  dwelling  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Isarus  (Plin.  iiL  24),  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

ISARGUS.     [Ilarous.] 

ISARUS  C^aapot :  the  I»ar),  a  river  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  flowing  from  an  Alpine  lake,  and  in 
a  southern  direction  until  it  joins  tlie  Athesis  near 
Pons  Drusi.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  where  the  "lo-apos 
(or  a)  is  said  to  receive  the  Atagis  (Athesis) ;  either 
a  mistake  of  Strabo  himself,  or  by  a  transcriber 
transposing  the  names.    Comp.  Ilarus.)      [L.  S.] 

ISAURA  (t&  "laavpa:  Eth,  'lo-avptt/s),  the  ca- 
pital of  Isauria,  situated  in  the  souUi-west  of  the 
country ;  it  was  a  wealthy,  popubus,  and  well-forti- 
fied city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Of  its  earlier 
hiiitory  nothing  b  known;  but  we  learn  from  Dio- 
doms  (xviii.  22)  that  when  it  was  besieged  by  Per- 
diccas,  and  the  inhabitants  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  out,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  destroyed 
themselves  with  all  they  possessed.  Large  quantities 
of  molten  gold  were  found  afterwards  by  the  Mace- 
donians among  the  ashes  and  ruins.  The  town  was 
rebuilt,  but  was  destroyed  a  second  time  by  the  Ro- 
man Servilius  Isauricus,  and  thenceforth  it  remained 
a  heap  of  ruins.  Strabo  (xii  p.  568)  states  that 
the  place  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  Amyntas  of 
Galatia,  who  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  a  new  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  work.  In  the  third  century  of  our  aera  Isaura 
was  the  residence  of  the  rival  emperor  Trebellianus 
(Trebell.  Poll.  XXX.  Tyran,  25);  but  in  the  time 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8)  nearly  all  traces 
of  its  former  magnificence  had  vanbhed.  At  a  later 
period  it  b  still  mentioned,  under  the  name  Isauro* 
polls,  as  a  town  in  the  province  of  Lycaonia.  (HierocL 
p.  675;  Condi.  Choked,  p.  673;  comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  665  ;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  12;  Steph.  B.  s.  p.;  Plin.  v. 
27.)  Of  Old  Isaiu«  no  ruins  appear  to  be  found, 
though  D'Anville  and  others  have  identified  it  with 
the  modem  Bet  Sheher;  they  also  believe  that  SeUdi 
Sheher  occupies  the  site  of  New  Isaura,  while  some 
travellers  regard  Serki  Serai  as  the  representative 
of  New  Isaura;  but  Hamilton  (^Researches,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  330,  foil.)  has  given  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  certain  ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of 
a  triumphal  arch  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  a  gate- 
way, on  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Olou  Botmar  mark 
the  site  of  New  Isaura.  The  walls  of  the  city  can 
still  be  traced  all  around  the  place.  The  Isaurians 
were  a  people  of  robbers,  and  the  t»ite  of  their  city 
was  particularly  favourable  to  such  a  mode  of  life. 
[Isauria.]  [L.  S.] 

ISAU'RIA  (ri  Iffovpla),  a  district  in  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  in  the  east  on  Lycaonia,  in  the  north  on 
Phrygia,  in  the  west  on  Pbidia,  and  in  the  south  on 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia.  Its  inhabitants,  living  in  a 
wild  and  rugged  mountiunous  country,  were  little 
known  to  the  civilbed  nations  of  antiquity.  Tlie 
country  contained  but  few  towns,  which  existed 
especially   in  the  northern  part,  which   was  Ic&s 
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mountainous,  though  the  capital,  Isaura,  was  in 
the  south.  Strabo,  in  a  somewhat  obscure  pas- 
sage (xii.  p.  568),  seems  to  distiup:uish  between 
*l(ravpia,  the  northern  part,  and  ^laaupiidif  tlie 
southoni  and  less  known  part,  whicli  he  regards 
as  belunncinjT  to  Lycaonia.  Later  writers,  too,  de- 
signate by  the  name  Isauria  only  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  south, 
which  was  to  them  almost  a  terra  incognita.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  secluded  mountainous  region  of 
Ai>ia,  the  Isauri  or  Isaurica  gens,  appear  to  have 
l)een  a  kindred  race  of  tiio  PL^idiuns.  Their  prin- 
cii>al  means  of  living  were  derived  from  plunder  and 
rapine;  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  they  ui^ed  to 
descend  into  the  plains,  and  to  ravage  and  plunder 
wherever  they  could  overcome  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  in  CiKcia,  Phrypia,  and  Pisidia.  These 
marauding  habits  rendenni  the  Isaurians,  who  also 
took  p.krl  in  the  piracy  of  the  Cilicians,  so  dangerous 
to  Ihc  neighbouring  countries  that,  in  n.  c.  78,  the 
Komans  sent  against  them  an  army  under  P.  Servi- 
lius,  who,  after  several  dangerous  camjmigns,  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  most  of  their  strongholds  and 
ruflucing  them  to  submijision,  in  conseijucncc  of 
which  he  received  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  (Strab. 
/.  c ;  Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  22  ;  Zosim.  v.  25 ;  ^lela,  i.  2 ; 
Plin.  V.  23;  Kutrop.  vi.  3;  Liv.  £pit.  93  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  16;  Flor.  iii.  6;  Ptol.  v.  4.  §  12;  Oros. 
v.  23;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  2,  xxv.  9.)  The  I.saurians 
after  this  were  quite  distinct  from  the  Lycai>iiians, 
for  Cicero  (ad  Ait.  v.  21;  comp.  ad  Fam.  xv.  2) 
distinguishes  between  the  Forum  Lyciionium  and 
the  Isauricum.  But  notwithstanding  the  severe 
measures  of  Servilius,  who  had  destroyed  their 
strongholds,  and  even  tlieir  capital  of  Isaura,  they 
8ubse(|uent]y  continued  to  hifest  their  neighbours, 
which  induced  the  tetrarch  Amyntas  to  attempt 
their  extirjiation ;  but  ho  did  not  succee<l,  and  lobt 
his  life  in  the  attempt  Although  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Pompey  over  the  pirates  had  put  an  end  to 
Buch  practices  at  sea,  the  Isaurians,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  possessions  of  I^)me  maintained  their 
independence,  continued  their  predatory  excursions, 
and  defied  the  power  of  Rome;  and  the  Romans,  un- 
able to  protect  their  subjects  against  the  buld  moun- 
taineers in  any  other  way,  endeavoured  to  check 
them  by  surrounding  their  country  with  a  ring  of 
fortresses.  (Treb.  Poll.  A'A^Y.  Tf/r.  25.)  In  this, 
however,  the  Ronums  succeeded  but  imperfectly,  for 
the  r.«<aurians  frecjuently  broke  through  the  sur- 
rounding lino  of  fortifications;  and  their  succe.«!ses 
emboldened  them  so  much  that,  in  the  third  century 
of  our  aera,  they  imited  theiiiijelves  witli  their  kins- 
men, the  Cilicians,  into  one  nation.  From  that 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Cilicia  also 
are  comprise<l  under  the  name  of  Isaiiri,  an<l  the 
two,  united,  undertook  exjKMlition.s  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Tlie  strongest  and  moat  flouri:jhing  cities 
were  :ittucked  and  plundered  by  them,  and  tliey  re- 
mained the  tcrn»r  of  the  hurroundinpj  nations.  In 
the  third  century,  Trcbellianuj',  a  chief  of  the  Cilician 
I>aurians,  even  a^sumetl  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Roman  emjx'ror.  The  Romans,  indeed,  conquered 
and  put  him  to  death;  but  were  unable  to  reduce 
the  L-iaurians.  The  emjKjror  Probus,  for  a  time, 
eucceedeil  in  reducing  them  to  submission;  but  they 
siHu  sh(H>k  oft"th(5  yoke.  (Vupi^c.  Prob.  16;  Zosim. 
i.  ()[).  70.)  To  the  Greek  enii)nrors  they  were  jar- 
ticnlarly  fonnid.-ible,  for  whole  .irmi«'8  iire  wiid  to 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed  by  them. 
(Suid.  *.  V.  Bpvxios  and  *HpdK\uos  ;   Philostor^. 
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JlisL  Eccles.  xi.  8.)  Oiice  tho  Inarians  even  h«d 
the  honour  of  giving  .in  emperor  to  the  East  in  tlw 
person  of  Zeno,  sunuuned  the  Isaurian;  but  tbtnr 
were  suKscqucntly  much  reduced  by  the  einpnw 
Anastasius,  so  that  in  the  tune  of  Justiriian  they  bid 
ceased  to  be  formidable.  (Cump.  Gibbon,  IlisL  of 
the  Decline,  (fc.,  chap,  xl.)  Tho  Uaoriaus  are  de> 
scribed  as  an  ugly  xacc,  of  low  stature,  and  badly 
armed ;  in  the  open  field  they  were  bad  soldien,  hat 
as  hardened  mouiitaineera  they  were  irresistible  it 
what  is  called  guerilUt  warfare.  Their  c<HiotiT, 
though  for  the  most  port  consisting  of  rugged  imios- 
tains,  was  not  altogetlier  barren,  and  the  vine  vai 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  (Amm.  M«k. 
xiv.  8.)  Traditions  originating  in  the  &vourile  par- 
suits  of  the  ancient  Isaurians  are  still  current  aouog 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  an  inte- 
resting specimen  is  related  in  UamiltunV  HtseurdMf 
vol.  ii!  p.  331.  [L.S.] 

ISC  A,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Britain,  lb 
criticism  of  certain  difficulties  connei^ed  with  tbdr 
identification  is  given  under  MuRiDUSUM.  Here  s 
is  :issumed  that  one  is  Exeter,  the  other  Cacrkm' 
on-Usk. 

1.  I:»c.\  =  TTx-eter,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ILS. 
§  30).   In  the  12th  and  15th  Itineraries  this  ippeaa 
as  Isca  Dumnoniorum,  15  miles  from  Muridunam. 
The  word  Dunmoniorum  shows  Xhxi  Dtvoniianm 
tho  comity  in  which  it  is  to  be  sought.    Name  fir 
name,  A'jreter  suggests  itself.     Nevertheless,  Honlef 
gives  Uxela  as  tlio  Roman  name  fcHr  Exeter,  ui 
placetl  Ifca  D.  at  Ckiselboro\     After  remarking  ■ 
Isaca,  that "  it  is  universally  supposed  to  be  the  linr 
Exe  in  Devonshire,"  and  that  **  Isacae  ostia  mu^ 
therefore,  be  Exmouth^  he  adds,  "■  Isca  Dumnodi- 
rum  has  been  universally  ttken  for  Exeter;  I  hm 
}jlaced  it  near  Chiselboro'  and  South PetherUm^VB  ' 
the  borders  of  Somersetsliire "  (p.  371).    His  e^  ; 
ji>ctions  (p.  462)  lie  in  the  difficulty  of  fixing  Ml- 
riduimm  {q.  v.) ;    but,  beyond   this,  he  couudcn 
himself  free  to  claim  Uxela  (q.  v.)  as  Exettr,    Fer 
con»idering  I.sca  Dumnoniorum  to  be /w2«(er,  heseH 
no  l>etter  reason  than  "  general  ophiion  and  took 
si-eming  atlinity  of  names."     Yet   tlie  **  affiraty  d 
names  "  has  been  laid  gn*at  stress  on  in  the  cue  d 
lisacae  ostia.    The  Isca  of  Ptolemy  must  be  about  SO 
or  3U  miles  noith-ea:>t  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  £te,*'fli 
which  river  Exeter  stands.    This  reaches  to  the  As!* 
Hence  he  suggeuts  Y/c^eafrr  as  Isca  Duuin.;  but,  is  hi 
admits  tbat  that  town  has  a  chum  to  be  cooudeni 
Ischalis  (q.  r.),  he  ah>o  a<lmits  that  some  of  tb» 
localities  about  Ilariipden  Hill  (where  there  are  thv 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp),  Saitth  PetAer(oH(wiham 
Roman  coins  have  been  found),  and  ChittUwrtf  (vi^ 
far  from  the  Axe\  have  better  claims.     Hence,  in  Ui 
map,   Uxela  ^ -tetter,  and  Isca  D,:^Chif(lhor9\ 
Assuming  tliat  some,  if  not  all,  these  difficultiw 
are  explained  under  Uxkla  and  Mukidusi'M,  the 
positive  evidence  In  favour  of  Exeter  is  aometbia| 
more  th:m  mere  opiiuon  and  similarity  of  name. 

(1)  The  form  Isca  is  nearer  to  Ex  tlian  Axj  ai 
that  Isaca  =  /Jj"e  is  admitted.  The  Ux-  in  Tx-A 
may  better  =  Jar. 

(2)  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  other  Isca* 
CaerltvTi'Oji-  Usk.  Now,  Roger  Uoveden,  who  wioH 
whilst  the  Cornish  w.is  a  spoken  language,  stit« 
that  the  name  <»f  Exiter  was  the  same  as  tliot  d 
Caerhtm^  in  Briti>h,  i.  e.  Catricisc  =  civitas  aqnut 

(3)  The  statement  of  Horsley,  that  "  he  cosU 
never  hear  of  any  military  way  Iradinj;  to  or  fn«' 
Exeter,  misleads.     Li  Polwhele  (p.  182)  we  hare  » 
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moet  distinct  notice  of  the  road  from  Seaton,  and, 
nine  miles  from  Exeter,  the  locality  called  Street-x^&y 
Head;  the  name  ttreet=:road  (lohen  not  through  a 
toum  or  vUlage)  being  strong  evidence  of  the  way 
being  Roman.  Tesselated  pavements  and  the  fonn- 
datiuns  of  Roman  walls  have  been  found  at  Exeter, 
as  well  as  other  remains,  showing  that  it  was  not 
cmly  a  Roman  town,  bat  a  Roman  town  of  im- 
portance, as  it  continued  to  be  in  the  Saxon  times, 
and  as  it  had  probably  been  in  the  British. 

2.  IscA  LKGioiri8=sCaerfeon-o»-C/<ife,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  12th  Itinerary,  i.  e.  in  the  one  where 
[sea  Damnoniomm  occurs.  The  only  town  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  the  Silores,  the  population  of  the  parts 
to  which  Isca  (^sometimes  called  by  later  writers 
[sea  Silurum)  belongs,  is  Bullaeum.  This  =  Bur- 
rium  of  the  Itinerary,  8  Roman  miles  from  Isca 
[=  Ushf  about  6  English  miles  from  Caerleon.) 
Hence,  Isca  may  have  been  a  military  station  <k 
comparatively  recent  date.  But  there  is  a  fur- 
ther complication.  It  is  the  Devonshire  Isca  to 
which  Ptolemy  gives  the  Second  Legion  (Ae7/a>i' 
ZtvTfpa  Sc^curr^).  •*  This,"  remarks  Horsley  (and, 
perhaps,  with  truth),  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy,  is, 
^iu  my  opinion,  the  only  manifest  and  material 
emnr  committed  by  him  in  this  part  of  England " 
0».462). 

Again:  several  inscriptions  from  the  Wall  (j>er 
luuam  ValU)  show  that,  when  that  was  built,  the 
second  Legion  was  on  the  Scottish  border,  taking 
pan  in  the  work ;  the  previous  history  of  the  legion 
being,  that  it  came  into  Britain  under  the  reign  of 
CUudius,  commanded  by  Vespasian.  (Tuc.  llist. 
iu.44.)  On  the  other  hand,  an  inscription  men- 
tifloed  by  Horsley,  but  now  lost  (p.  78),  indicates 
tbeir  presence  at  Caerleon  in  the  time  of  Severus. 
As  the  Itinerary  places  them  there  also,  wo  must 
toppose  that  tliis  was  their  quarters  until  the  times 
i4>praaching  the  evacuation  of  Britain.  When  the 
NoiUia  was  made,  they  were  at  Rutupiao  {Rick- 

horo*):   PBAEPOSITUS    LEGIONIS    II.   AUGUST.   RU- 

Ttmsw 

The  Roman  remains  found  at  Caerleon  are  con- 

sidenble.    A  late  excavation  fur  the  parts  about  the 

Castle  Movmd  gave  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa, 

akmg  with  those  of  a  medieval  castle,  built,  to  a  great 

extent,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  former.    In  some 

cues  the  stucco  preserved  its  colour.     There  was 

abandance  of  pottery, — Samian  ware,  ornamented 

Kith  figures  of  combatant  gladiators,  keys,  bowls, 

bnoze  ornaments,  and  implements.    At  PU  Bach, 

Dear  Caerleony  tesselated  pavements  have  been  found, 

aluDg  with   the  following   inscription: — dii9  ma- 

S1BV8  TADLA  VELLAXaVS  .  VIXIT  ANNOS  SEX^V- 
GIKTA  QVTNQVB  .  KT  TADIVS  KXUPERTVS  FILIVS 
VIXIT  AKXOS  TBIGINTA  RElTEM  .  DEFXTiTVS  (5tc) 
FJtPEDmOXE  GERMANICA  .  TADIA  EXUPERATA 
nUA     MATRl     ET     PATRI     PIISSIMA     SRCVS    TV- 

XTLTX  PATRI8  P09V1T.  Others,  of  less  length,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  have  also  been  found  in  the 
noghbourfaood.  (See  Archaeohgia  Cambrensie ; 
Jotimal  of  British  Archaeological  Association 
{passim);  and  Delineations  of  lionum  Antiquities 
fo&nd  ai  Caerleon,  J.  E.  Lee.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISCA,  river.    [Isaca.] 

ISCA'DLA  (EuricaJto),  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Bae- 
tiea,  between  the  Baetis  and  the  Anas,  not  far  from 
Toeci.  (Appian,  Bisp.  68.)  [P.  S.] 

iSCHALISy  in  Britiun,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(n.  3.  §  28)  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Belgac,  BaUi 
ad  Wmeketter  CTSora  Btpftd,  or  Aquae  Soils,  and 
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Venta)  being  the  other  two;  identified,  in  the  Monu- 
menta  Britannica,  with  llchesttr,  [Isca  DrjiKo- 
NIORUM.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISCHOTOLIS  (*I(rx<JwoXif),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  near  Phamacia,  was  in  ruins  even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xii.  p.  548),  but  is  still 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  5).  [L.  S.] 

ISIACO'RUM  PORTUSClo-mKwy  Ai/u^v,  Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  21,  Anon.  PeripL  p.  9),  a  harbour  on  the 
Euxine  sea,  380  stadia  from  the  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Borjsthenes,  and  1200  stadia  from  the  Pbilon 
(Sulina)  mouth  of  the  Danube.  (Arrian,  /.  c.)  It 
has  been  identified  by  Rennell  ( Com;).  Geog.  vol.  ii. 
p.  360)  with  Odessa.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  discrepancies  in  detail;  but  the  aggre- 
gate distance  appears  to  be  clearly  enough  made 
out.  Thus,  from  the  island  to  Odessus  Arrian  allows 
a  distance  of  80  stadia,  and  from  Odet>sus  to  the 
port  of  the  Istrians  (^Itr'rpiaywv  Xtfji-f}v)  250  stadia, 
and  thence  to  that  of  the  Isiaci  50  stadia.  The 
Odessus  ('08»;ffcr<Jy)  of  Arrian  (fur  he  place:*  Odessus 
at  Vamd)  is  probably  a  false  reading,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  Ordesus  ('Op8i7(r<Jj)  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  5. 
§  29)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12),  situated  upon  the  river 
AxiACES,  or  the  modem  Teligul,  a  large  estuary 
which  receives  a  river  of  the  same  name.  As  the 
interval  in  Arrian  between  Odessus  {Ordesus)  and 
the  island  is  too  short,  so  the  next  is  too  large;  but 
the  errors  balance  one  another,  and  the  harbour  of 
the  Isiaci  agrees  with  that  of  Odessa  within  three 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  tlio  port  of  the  Istrians  may 
have  lain  to  the  N.  of  the  bay  of  Odessa.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISIDIS  OPPIDUM  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11).  Near  the 
city  of  Busiris,  in  the  Aegyptian  Delta,  was  situated 
a  splendid  temple  of  Isis,  uround  which,  besides  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  priests  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  gradually  clustered  a  large  and  flourishing 
village,  inhabited  by  the  artisans  and  husbandmen 
who  supplied  the  wonts  or  tilled  the  lands  of  the 
imnatcs  of  the  temple.  These  buildings  formed 
probably  tlie  hamlet  or  town  of  Isis  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  The  modem  village  of  Bahbegt,  N.  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Busiris,  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
ruins  of  the  Templum  Isidis.  (Pococke,  7  ravels  in 
ifie  Easty  vol.  i.  p.  34;  Minutoi,  p.  304.)  [Bu- 
siris.] [W.  B.  D.] 

ISINISCA,  a  place  in  Rhaetia  Secundu,  on  the 
ancient  road  between  Augsburg  and  Salzburg.  {Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  236,  251,  257  ;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is 
called  Isunisca.)  It  is  identified  by  some  with  Isen, 
and  by  others  with  a  i)lacc  near  Heljendorf.    [L.  S.] 

ISIONDA  ('I(n<J*'5o),  a  town  in  the  south-west 
of  PLsidia,  a  few  mUes  to  the  north-west  of  Tcr- 
messus.  (Polyb.  Exc.  de  Leg.  31 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  570),  in  enumerating  the  Pisidian 
towiis,  mentions  one  which  he  calls  Sinda,  a  name 
which  some  editors  believe  to  be  a  cormpt  reading  for 
Isiouda ;  but,  as  there  existed  a  tovm  of  the  name  of 
Sinda  near  Cibyra  in  Pisidian  Phrygia,  it  would  bo 
hazardous  to  decide  anything.  (See  Kramers  note 
on  Strab.  /.  c.)  Sir  C.  Fellowes  (^Asia  Minor,  p. 
194)  found  extensive  remains  of  an  ancient  town  on 
the  top  and  side  of  one  of  tlie  many  isobited  hills  of 
the  district,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  ruins  of 
Isionda,  but  he  does  not  mention  any  coins  or  in- 
scriptions in  support  of  his  conjecture.       [L.  S.] 

ISIS  (d  "Icij),  a  navigable  river  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Euxine  between  the  Acinasis  and  Mogms, 
from  each  of  which  its  distance  amounted  to  90 
stadia,  while  its  mouth  was  180  stadia  south  of  that 
of  the  Phasis.  (Arrian,  Peripl  p.  7  ;  Plin.  vL  4  5 
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Scytsi,  p.  33,  where  tbe  cominon  milin);  'Ipit  has 
bnn  coTTccted  bj  Gail.)  Ttiii  rinr  ii  beVifvrd  to 
be  Ihe  modem  Tihnrot.  [L.  S.] 

rSIUM   (Iain,  Ilia.  Anioti.  p.  167;  Isui,  Not. 

Thebaid  and  Heptinomis  in  Ee7pC  in  1>I.  S7°  S'  N^ 
and  on  tho  oistem  bwik  of  tlio  NiLe.  iRinm  was 
about  SO  milca  SE.  from  tha  cutle  irf'  Hiencon,  and 
neorlj  9-1  tnilea  N£.  from  that  of  Mulhia.  Under 
tlie  Roman  empire  a  troop  of  British  infantry  (ala 
Brilonum)  wait  alatimed  then.  [W,  B.  D.] 

ISIUS  MOSS  (ri  "iD-io*  5^1,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  5).  a 
moDatainT  or  nther  a  rid;^  of  highlands  rijung  gra. 
dually  on  il8  Hcsiem  aide,  but  steep  and  e&aqied 
tonnLs  tho  wit.  nn  tiie  cmst  of  Aethiopia,  and  in 
Om  Re^o  TrDRliidyticB.  It  wu  naled  In  lal.  30° 
r  N.,  a  liltle  la  tbe  wulbinrd  of  the  headland  Une- 
inium  (Urnt"'"  'i'p",  I'lol-  '>'■  5.  S  7)-  "^  ^W- 
of  Bcnuice  and  the  Siniu  IininundUA  (J'ou/.Si^). 
Uonii  laiiu  anawen  to  the  tnndera  Hai-et-Dwaa: 
Slrubn,  indeed  (ini.  p.  770),  plure*  this  cniincius 
further  to  the  »ath,  and  mj*  that  it  wax  lo  n^lni 
from  A  temple  of  Iti>  near  ila  ninioiit.     [W.  B.  D.] 

ISMAKiS  Ci<r>^>t  Af/orr),  a  small  hike  oD  the 
mutbcfliMtDf  Thnue,  alitlle  tathetoBt  of  Moronen. 
(Henxl.  rii.  169;  Stcph.  B.i.r. 'Iffuipai.)  On  its 
autrm  lude  riwn  Mt.  limarus.  [IsuAHca.]  [L.  R.] 

I'SMAIiUS  Cl'jifVOi),  a  nwonlain  rising  on  tbe 
eoHt  of  hike  lsin:in!i,  on  the  south  coaat  of  Thrace 
(Virg.  Ed.  ri.  30.  Otiwy.  ii.  37  ;  Propert,  ii.  13. 
S.  iill2.  2S  :  Lucret.  V.3I,  wbcreit  b  calird  k- 
,1.351.)    Unmer  (,0d.  ii. 


ISSEDONES. 
IBgr.  T.)  That  lata  remained  free  fcr  a  Ion;  UiM 
is  proTed  bj  iti  coins,  vbich  also  (hoH  that  Ihi 
island  vaa  famona  far  its  wiDe  (ccanp.  Atbcn.  L  p, 
!2),  bearing,  as  thej  do,  on  "ampbon"  on  ch 
side,  and  m  tbs  other  ■  Tina  with  leaTca.  (licklit^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  159.)  Tbe  inhabitants  were  tiput  u*- 
men,  and  their  beaked  ships,  '  Lemhi  Isia^,"  row 
dercd  the  Bomans  especial  senia  in  the  war  witli 
Philip  of  Mace<Ion.  (Lir.  ixiL  4j,  uiriL  II, 
ilii.  48.)  Tbc7  wen  exempted  (ran  the  pBpiMtf 
of  tribute  (Lit,  ilT.  8),  and  mn  iKktocd  as  Bum 
citiEeOB  (Plin.  iil  SI).  In  the  tima  if  CaesKth 
ebisf  ts*n  of  this  island  appcua  la  hsTB  bees  TOJ 
flourishing. 

The  island  now  called  i^sa  tiMI  fnm  thes(«i,N 
that  it  Li  seen  at  a  censideiabLe  distoaxa;  it  has  tH 
ysrU,  the  larger  one  oo  tha  NE.  side,  with  a  ton 
iif  the  same  name :  the  aral  is  bamn,  and  Tine  fans 
its  ciilef  produce.  Zusd  is  memorable  in  nudan 
times  for  the  ticlor;  obtained  bj  6ir  W.  Hnsle  on 
the  French  squadron  in  1811.  (Sir  G.  Wilkica^ 
JJalmatia  atid  Uantaitgnf,  vol  1.  p.  Ill];  N'ijE- 
Wr,  Z>KSii^iit™',pp.  110— 115.)      [E.B.J.]     i 
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le  Cii'oi 


It  of  Ihe  mountain.  (Comp.  Marc. 
Heract.  28.)  The  name  of  the  town  alio  appean  in 
the  form  lamoron.  (Plin.  ir.  IB.)  Tlio  district  abont 
lamorus  prudticeil  wine  itliich  vw  highly  esteemed. 
(Albon.  i.  p,  30;  Or.  ilcL  ii.  641;  SIcph.  B. 
4.V.)  [L.8.] 

ISME'Sl'S.    [TiiKBAE.1 

ISOSDAV:  Qliii-ta,.  Plof.  ».  9,  %  33),  a  people 


It  be  sought  fnt  iit 


tbe  riier  Tenk  or  A'liina,  in  Ij3git(d. 

the  Cu|nnn.  [E,  B.  J.] 

KPI'SUM.    [Caupktaki.] 

ISKAKU    [Palaeotina.] 

ISSA  Clffffi,  Piol.  ii.  16.  g  14;  Agalhcm,  L  5; 
Pomp,  Mela,  ii,  7.  §  13;  Plin.  iii.  S6;  Steidi.  B,; 
llin.  Animt.:  Prat.  TiA.:  Isia,  Geog.  BaT.;  1.11, 
Const.  F.irph.  ila  Adm.  Imp.  36:  Etk.  ami  Adj. 
'liFOTOi,  IsMeus,  lasennis,  Issoicoa:  Li—a),  one  of 
tbe  mmt  well  known  of  the  ishuids  in  tha  Adriatic, 
off  Ihe  eoBst  of  Liboniia.  (SIrab.  riL  p.  315.)  Il 
b  menlioncd  hj  Scylai  (p.  8)  OS  a  Grecian  odon}r, 
which,  according  to  S<?ninus  of  ChioH  (L  4IS),  was 
•ent  from  Svnicuse. 


IS.'iA.    [Les.    _.^ 

ISSACHAK.     [PALAHmnA.] 

ISSE'DONES  floo^Kt,  Steph.  o,  «.  r. 
tho  Boman  wrileis  Uie  usual  farm  is  " : 
dones "),  a  people  living  to  llic  E.  of  the  1 
piei,  and  the  most  nmioto  of  the  tribm  nt 
Iral    Asia   with   whom   t 


e  Emit 


had  a 


TheH 


in  B, 


elder. 


sreigntj  of  the  Adriatic, 
asnisled  the  Pariana  in  founding  coleoiei  at  Issa  and 
I'huriM.  Tho  inland  woa  beeieKed  by  Agron,  king 
of  lllyria.  and  the  inhabitants  apjilied  to  Eime  for 
protwtion,  when  a  raessage  woa  sent  by  the  Hcmaiu 
to  Apron,  raiuirinK  him  lo  desist  from  moloaliiigths 
friends  of  the  republic,  la  the  mean  lime,  ■.  c  232, 
Agron  died;  and  his  widow  TcuU,  baring  succeeded 
lo  tlie  lliroiK,  rmolred  on  pnssing  Ilia  siege  of  Issa. 
The  Roman  entnys  required  her  to  cei«  from  boa- 
tiiiliea,  when,  in  defisnpo  of  tho  bw  of  nations,  she 

£it  Olio  of  lliem  lo  death.    Tliis  brouKht  on  the  First 
[jrrian  W.ir,  K.  c.  229 ;  one  of  the  conseijneneefi  of 
which  wu  'he  liberation  of  Ia».  (Polyb,  ii,  8 ;  App. 


is  [bund  a«  early  as  Ihe  Sparlsn 
— eai,  who  catli  them  "Assedones'  (Ft.  \ 
ed.  Welcker),  and  Hecaloeus  (fr-ieS,  ed,  Eil 
sen),  A  great  msrement  among  die  noinad  tiftM 
iJie  N.  bud  taken  pUea  in  wry  raoote  dmas,! 
lowing  a  dheetion  from  NE,  to  SW.;  the  AnoH 
had  ilrinn  out  Ihe  Uwdones  from  tho  elcpps  H 
whieh  they  wandered,  and  they  in  tnni  — 
onl  the  Scythians,  snd  Iho  St^thions  tho 
ineriuas.  Trares  of  Ihwe  iiiigrationo  wara  ind 
ill  the  poem  of  Aristcos  of  Pnconnesua,  a 
mythical  peraonage,  wh»e  jrilgrimago  lo  Uia  1_ 
llw  iMvodonea  was  sttangfly  disfigured  alto  1 
death  by  Ihe  f.blei  of  Ihe  tlilninn  colonists.  (  Ha 
iv.  13.)  Tlip  Isiualones,  according  to  Heiwlutn* 
26).  Ijuve  a  cualom,  when  Biiy  one  loees  hii  bi 
fur  tJiE'  kinttblk  lo  kill  a  certain  number  of  shn 
whoso  flesh  they  liash  up  togelbet  with  that  of  til, 


tlesd  D 


7  peel  .1 


ind  D 


merry  a 


This 


.  onl  his  skull,  nhich  after  il 
been  gilded  beaxnoa  a  kmd  of  idol  to  which  yeaiiy' 
sacrifices  an  offered.  In  all  othef  respects  tb^  or 
a  righteons  people,  subniilting  to  Ihc  mic  of  wnnw 
equally  with  Uiat  of  mm  ;  iu  other  words,  a  rivilijd' 
p.'ople, 

Heemn  {Anal.  Kat.  toI.  iL  p.  16,  traus.),  i^B 
"-  ■      '    ■       ilhority  (Aiiat.  Ha.  »oL  io.  p,  2IH), 
wuj  of  carrying  out  tho  dnl 


iUuElralc 


ISSKDONES. 

tlttl  {oetj  bj  the  practice  of  the  Battas  of  Snmatra. 
!t  may  be  renuu-ked  that  a  similar  storj  is  told  of 
Ik  Indian  Padaei.  (Herod,  iii.  99.)  Pomponitu 
klela  (u.  1.  §  13)  simpiy  copies  the  statement  of 
HefxidoCaa,  though  he  alters  it  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  luedonea  used  the  skull  as  a  drinking  cap. 
The  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  Plinjr  (iv.  26, 
n.  7,  19) ;  and  Ptolemy,  who  has  a  town  Issedon 
in  Soica  (lo-^tjWr,  vL  16.  §  7,  riii.  24.  §  5),  men- 
tkn  m  another  place  (viii.  24.  §  3)  the  Scythian 
IsBednrn.  (Camp.  Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii. 
6  $66. 

Voo  HnmbcJdt  (^Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  390 — 

41S)  has  shown  that,  if  the  relief  of  the  coantries 

Wtmn  the  Don  and  the  Irtyth  be  compared  with 

Ua  idoeraiT  traced  by  Herodotus  from  the  Thys- 

tt*ftae  to  the  Issedones,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

Father  of  Hi^torj  was  acquainted  with  the  existence 

«f  vast  plains  separating  the  Ural  and  Altat^  chains 

iHikfa  modem  geographers  hare  been  in  the  habit  of 

■uting  by  an  imaginary  range  passing  through  the 

itrppe  of  the  Kirghiz.     This  routo  (Herod,  iv.  23, 

24)  reengniiies  the  passage  of  the  Urcd  from  W.  to 

£.,  and  indicates  another  chain  more  to  the  £.  and 

aiDre  derated  —  that  of  the  AUaL     These  chains, 

S  is  true,  are  not  designated  by  any  special  names, 

but  Herodotus  was  not  acquainted  even  in  Europe 

ifith  the  names  cX  the  Alps  and  Khipaean  moun- 

taios ;  and  a  oooiparison  of  the  order  in  which  the 

peu}^  are  arranged,  as  well  as  the  relief  and  de. 

•cripdoQ  of  the  country,  shows  that  much  definite 

iofiTiiiation  had  been  already  attained.     Advancing 

imn  the  Palus  Blaeotis,  which  was  supposed  to  be  of 

&r  Urecr  dimensions  than  it  really  is,  in  a  central 

dinctiui  towards  the  NE.,  the  first  people  fuund 

•Kapying  the  plains  are  the  "  Black-clothed"  Me- 

ux^.'HUkEHi,   then  the  Budini,  Thyssaobtak, 

the  Ii'BCAE  (who  have  been  falsely  identified  with 

the  Turks),  and  finally,  towards  the  £.,  a  colony 

rf  Srrthians,  who  had  separated  themselves  from 

the  *^  Royal  Scjthans  "  (perhaps  to  barter  gold  and 

ibns).    Hera  the  plains  end,  and  the  ground  bc- 

Mnei  broken  (\tBMrit  «ral  rprix^fl),  rising  into 

Btutains,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  Akoippaei, 

vfao  have  been  identified  from  their  long  chins  and 

fct  awes  with  the  Kalmucks  or  Mongolians  by 

KiMir,  Bockh,  and  others,  to  whom  reference  is 

>Mle  hj  Mr.  Grote.  illisL  of  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  320.) 

^  idcBtificatioD  has  been  dbputed  by  Humboldt 

(enp  Cemum,  vol  i.  p.  353  note,  440,  vol.  ii.  p.  141 

M*.  202,  tran8.X  ^^^  refers  these  tribes  to  the 

^■tth  stock,  assuming  as  a  certain  fact,  on  evi- 

'■MS  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  out,  that  the 

'(■fptUsiis  who  lived  around  La£e  Baikal  did  not 

*>n  into  Centnd  Asia  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

"Imr  the  data  are  so  few,  for  the  lai^uage  (the 

Kiidple  npon  which  the  families  of  the  human  race 

**  maiked  off)  may  be  sud  to  be  unknown,  ethno- 

P^hk  aoalogies  become  very  hazardous,  and  the 

^  » inthe  case  of  nomad  tribes,  the  same  under 

^cfa  wide  difieraoces  of  time  and  cUiiiate.     But  if 

Qmc  be  considerable  difficulty  in  making  out  the 

•■lifj  of  race,  the  local  bevings  of  these  tribes 

^  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty.      The 

up  to  the  Argippaei  was  well  known  to  the 

a  barrier  of  impassable  mountains  blocked 

ip  the  way  bejood.     [Hyperbokei-]     The  posi- 

^  cf  the  InedoDes,  according  to  the  indications  of 

^  iwite,  must  be  assigned  to  the  E.  of  Ickim  in 

^  >l«ppe  of  the  ccntoal  horde  of  the  Kiryhiz^  and 

tbt  ef  the  Arimaspi  on  the  N.  dedivity  of  the 
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A  ItaJ,  The  communication  between  the  two  peoples 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  gold  trade  was 
probably  made  through  the  pUiins  at  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Altatf  where  the  range  juts  out  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  promontory.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISSICUS  SINUS.    [Issus.] 

ISSUS  (;iaa6s  and  'I^rcoi,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  24, 
and  i.  4.  §  1),  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  gulf  of  Issos 
('lo-o-tff^f  K6\iros),  Herodotus  calhi  the  gulf  of 
Issus  the  gulf  of  Myriandros  (iv.  38),  from  the  town 
of  Myriandros,  which  was  on  it. 

The  gulf  of  Issus  is  now  named  the  gulf  of  Is- 
kendernn  or  ScandeT'oon,  from  the  town  of  Scan- 
deroon,  formerly  Alexandria  ad  Issum,  on  the  east 
side.  It  is  the  only  large  gulf  on  the  southern  side 
of  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  it  is  an 
important  place  in  the  systems  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers. This  gulf  runs  in  a  NE.  direction  into 
the  land  to  the  distance  of  47  miles,  measured  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  promontory 
Megarsus  (Cope  Karada»h\  on  the  CiUcian  coast,  to 
the  Rhosicus  Scopulus  {^Rds-eUKhdnzir,  or  Jlymyr, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  written),  on  the  Syriau 
coast ;  for  these  two  capes  are  respectively  the  limits 
of  the  gulf  on  the  west  and  east,  and  25  miles  from 
one  another.  The  width  immediatelv  north  of  the 
capes  is  somewhat  less  than  25  miles,  but  it  does  not 
diminish  much  till  we  approach  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  gulf.  It  seems  certain  that  the  ancient 
outlet  of  the  Pyramns  was  west  of  and  close  to  Cajte 
Karadashf  where  Beaufort  supposes  it  to  have  been ; 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  old  prophecy  [Vol.  1. 
p.  620],  that  the  alluvium  of  the  Pyran>us  would 
some  time  reach  to  the  shore  of  Cyprus ;  for  if  the 
river  had  entered  the  gulf  where  it  does  now,  23 
miles  further  east,  the  prophecy  would  have  been 
that  it  would  fill  up  the  gulf  of  Issus.  For  the 
earth  that  the  river  formerly  discharged  into  the 
sea  is  now  sent  into  the  gulf,  where  it  "  has  pro> 
duced  a  plain  of  sand  along  tlie  side  of  the  gulf, 
somewhat  similar  in  shape,  and  equal  in  size,  to  tliat 
formed  by  the  Ghink  Sooyoo  [CALYCADurs,  Vol.  I. 
p.  483]  ;  but  the  elbow  where  the  current  that 
sets  round  the  gulf  quits  it,  is  obtuse  and  without 
any  shoals.  Perhaps  the  disappearance  of  the  Ser- 
repolis  of  Ptolemy  firom  the  coast,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  progressive  advance  of  the  shore  into  the 
gulf,  which  has  left  the  ruins  of  tliat  town  some 
miles  inland"  (Beaufort,  Caratnania^  p. 296).  Pto- 
lemy's Serraepolis  (2f/3^a(iroAts),  which  he  calls  a 
small  place  (^Kufirf),  is  between  Mallus,  which  is  a 
little  east  of  Cape  Megarsus,  and  Aegao  or  Ayaz. 
[Aegae.]  The  next  city  to  Aegae  on  the  coast  is 
Issus,  and  this  is  the  remotest  city  in  this  part  of 
Cilicia  which  Ptolemy  mentions.  Xenophon  al:>o 
speaks  of  it  as  the  last  city  of  Cilicia  on  the  road  to 
Syria. 

The  mountains  which  bound  the  gulf  of  Issus 
are  described  in  the  article  Amanits.  The  bold 
Khwicus  Scopulus  (5400  feet  high),  where  the 
Syrian  Amaims  tcnninates  on  the  coast,  may  bo 
distinctly  seen  by  the  sailor  when  lie  is  abreast  of 
Seleuceia  (^Selefkeh)^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus, 
a  distance  of  85  geographical  miles  (Beaufort).  A 
small  stream  fiuws  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Is.*ius,  and  a  few  from  the  Amanus  enter  the  oast 
side,  one  of  which,  the  Piiiarus,  is  tlie  Deli  Tschai ; 
and  the  other,  tlie  Corsus  of  Xenophon,  is  the 
Merkes.  The  Amanus  which  descends  to  the 
Khoeiicus  Scopulus,  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
Ainanua  which  &huts  in  the  gulf  of  Issus  on  tho 
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NW.  and  forms  Strabo's  Amanidcs  Pylae,  unite  in 
the  interior,  as  Strabo  sajs  (p.  535)  ;  and  our  mo- 
dem maps  represent  it  so.  There  is  a  phun  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  Strabo  gives  a  greater  extent  to 
tlie  Issic  gulf  than  we  do  to  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon^ 
for  he  makes  it  extend  along  the  Cilician  coast  as 
far  as  Ciiicia  Trachea,  and  certainly  to  Soli  (pp.  534, 
664).  In  another  passage  (p.  125)  he  shows  what 
extent  he  gives  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  bj  placing 
Cypros  in  the  Pamphylian  sea  and  in  the  gulf  of 
Issus, — the  west  part  of  the  island  being  ii\  the  Pam- 
phylian, and  the  east  in  the  Issic  gulf.  The  gulf  of 
Ukenderun  was  surveyed  by  Lt  Murphy  in  the 
Euphrates  expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Chcsncy. 

The  ancient  geographers  did  not  agree  about  the 
position  of  the  isthmus  of  the  countiy  which  we  call 
Asia  Minor;  by  which  isthmus  they  meant  the 
shortest  distance  across  the  eastern  part  of  the  pen- 
insula from  the  Euxine  to  the  Mediterranean.  Strabo 
(p.  673)  makes  this  shortest  distance  lie  along  a 
line  joining  Amisus  and  Tar&us.  If  he  had  said 
Ainisus  and  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  he  would 
have  been  quite  right.  He  was  nearly  correct  as  to 
the  longitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  uf  Issus,  which 
he  places  in  the  meridian  of  Amisus  and  Themiscyra 
(p.  126);  and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  a  little  more  east  than 
Amisus,  or  not  at  all  more  east  (p.  519).  Amisus 
is,  in  fact,  a  little  further  east  than  tlio  most  eastern 
jKirt  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The  longest  direction  of 
the  inhabited  world,  according  to  Stnibo's  system 
(p.  118),  from  west  to  east,  is  measured  on  a  hue 
drawn  through  the  Stelae  {Straits  of  Gibraltar), 
and  the  Sicilian  strait  {Straits  of  Messina),  to 
Khodus  and  the  gulf  of  Issus,  whence  it  follows  the 
Taurus,  which  divides  Asia  into  two  parts,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  ea:itern  se:i.  Those  ancient  geogra- 
phcra  who  made  the  isthmus  of  tlie  Asiatic  peninsula 
extend  from  Issus  to  the  Euxine,  considered  the 
shortest  hue  across  the  isthmus  to  be  a  meridian 
line,  and  the  dispute  was  whether  it  ran  to  Sinope 
or  Amisus  (Strab.  p.  678).  The  choice  of  Issus  as 
the  point  on  the  Mediterranean  to  reckon  from,  shows 
that  Issus  was  the  limit,  or  most  ea.stem  point,  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  it  was  not 
on  that  part  (^  the  bay  of  Issus  where  the  coast  runs 
south.  Consequently  Lisus  was  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf.  Uerodotus  (iv.  38)  makes  the  southern 
side  of  this  peninsula,  or  Acte,  as  ho  calls  it,  extend 
from  the  Myriandric  gulf  (gulf  of  Issus)  to  the 
Triopian  promontory,  wliich  is  quite  correct.  On 
the  north  side  ho  makes  it  extend  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Phasis  to  the  promontory  Sigemu,  wliich  is 
correct  as  to  the  promontory ;  but  he  carries  the 
neck  too  far  east,  when  he  makes  it  begin  at  the 
Phasis.  This  mistake,  however,  shows  that  he 
knew  something  of  the  position  of  the  mouth  of  the 
I*hasLs,  for  he  intends  to  make  the  Acte  begin  at 
that  }>art  where  the  coa^t  of  the  Euxine  begins  to 
lie  west  and  cast ;  and  though  the  mouth  of  the 
Pilaris  is  not  exactly  at  this  point,  it  wiis  the  best 
known  river  of  any  near  it.  In  another  j)a.ssage 
(i.  72),  which,  like  many  others  in  his  history,  is  ob- 
scurely expressed,  he  describ&s  the  neck  (ja.vxT]v)  of 
this  Acte  as  nearly  cut  through  by  the  river  Halys ; 
and  ho  makes  its  width  from  the  sea  opposite  to 
Cyprus  to  the  Euxine  to  be  five  days'  journey  for 
an  active  man, — ^an  estimate  very  much  short  of  the 
tnith,  even  if  we  allow  Greek  activity  to  walk  30 
mi  Ira  a  day  through  a  rough  conutry.    Strabo's  re* 
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port  from  hearsay  (vol.  i.  p.  538),  that  the  bay  of 
Issus  can  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Argaem 
[Aroarus],  is  very  improbable. 

Xenophon  says  that  Cyrus  marched  1 5  parasangs 
from  the  Pyramus  {JaUiain)  "  to  Issi,  the  uttermost 
city  of  Gilicia,  on  the  sea,  great  axid  prosperuus.'* 
From  Issus  to  the  Pylae  of  Ciiicia  and  Syria,  the 
boundary  between  Syria  and  Ciiicia,  was  five  para- 
sangs,  and  here  was  the  river  Carsus  (Xen.  Anah, 
i.  4.  §  4).  The  next  stage  was  five  parasangs  to 
Myriandrus,  a  town  in  Syria  on  the  sea,  occupied  by 
Phoenicians,  a  trading  place  {ifiw6piov),  where 
many  merchant  ships  were  lying.  Carsten  Niebahr, 
who  went  through  the  Pylae  CUiciae  to  Tarsus,  his 
some  remarks  on  the  probable  site  of  Isstis,  bat 
they  lead  to  no  conclusion  (vol.  i.  p.  11 6),  except 
tliat  we  cannot  certainly  determine  the  site  of  htm 
from  Xenophon ;  and  yet  be  would  give  us  the  best 
means  of  determining  it,  if  we  knew  where  he  erased 
the  Pyramus,  and  if  we  were  also  certain  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Greek  text  are  correct. 

The  nearest  road  to  Susa  from  Sardis  was  thrDugh 
the  Cihcian  phiins.  The  difficulties  were  the  passage 
into  the  plauis  by  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  or  pass  [Vol.  L 
p.  619],  and  the  way  out  of  the  plains  along  tin 
gulf  of  Issus  into  Syria.  The  great  niad  to  Sost 
which  Herodotus  describes  (v.  49,  52),  went  nQith 
of  the  Taurus  to  the  Euphrates.  The  land  forcei 
in  the  expedition  of  Datis  and  Artapheraes,  B.& 
490,  crossed  the  Syrian  Amanus,  and  went  as  far  is 
the  Aleian  plain  in  Ciiicia;  and  there  they  em- 
barked. (Herod,  vi.  95.)  They  did  not  march  by 
land  through  the  Cilician  Pylae  over  the  Tauru 
into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula;  but  Mardoaiu 
(Herod,  vi.  43),  in  the  previous  expedition  had  led  bis 
troops  into  Ciiicia,  and  sent  them  on  by  land  to  the 
Hcllespontus,  while  he  took  ship  and  sailed  to  looifc 
The  land  force  of  Mardonius  must  have  passed  oot 
of  Ciiicia  by  the  difficult  pass  in  the  Taurus.  [VU 
I.  p.  619.] 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus  (b.  c.  333) 
Alexander  was  at  Mallos,  when  he  heard  that  Darioi 
with  all  his  force  was  at  Sochi  in  Assyria ;  which 
place  was  distant  two  marches  from  the  Assyrias 
Pyhve.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  6.)  "  Assyria"  and  *"  As- 
syrian" hero  mean  '*  Syria"  and  *'  Syrian."  Dariui 
had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  probably  at  Thapivcas, 
and  was  encamped  in  an  open  country  in  Syria, 
which  was  well  suited  for  his  cavalry.  The  \Am/m 
Sochi  is  unknown :  but  it  may  be  the  place  wbidi 
Curtius  calls  Unchjie.  (Q.  Curt  iv.  1.)  Arriaa 
says  that  Alexander  led  Mallos,  and  on  the  scciffld 
day  he  passed  through  the  Pylae  and  reached  My- 
riandrus :  he  does  not  mention  Issus  on  this  maxtk^ 
Now  the  shortest  distance  that  Alexander  cooM 
march  from  Mullos  to  Scanderoon  is  at  least  70 
miles,  and  if  Myriandrus  was  south  of  Scandtrwrn, 
it  was  more  than  70  miles.  This  statement  uf  Ar- 
rian as  to  time  is  therefore  false.  Curtius  (iii.  S) 
says  that  Alexander  only  reached  Castabaluni  [Cas- 
taualum]  on  the  second  day  from  Mallos  ;  tiut  bt 
went  through  Issus,  and  there  deliberated  wlietbcr 
he  should  go  on  or  halt.  Darius  crossed  tlic  Amanui^ 
which  separates  Syria  from  the  bay  of  Issus,  by  a 
pass  called  the  Amanicac  Pyhie  (Arrian,  ii.  7).  and 
advancing  to  Issus,  was  in  the  rear  of  AlexanJer, 
who  had  poised  through  the  Cilician  and  Syrian 
Pylae.  Darius  came  to  the  pass  in  the  Amanaa, 
says  Curtius,  on  the  same  night  that  Alexander 
cnnio  to  the  pass  (fauces)  by  whidi  Syria  is  entenA 
The  place  where  Darius  crobsed  the  Anuunii 
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utnatcd  that  he  camo  to  Is&ns  first,  where  he 
mefallj  treated  the  sick  of  the  Macedoniaus  who 

been  left  there.  The  next  day  he  moved  from 
IS  to  pursue  Alexander  (Arrian;  Curtins,  iii.  8); 
t  is,  ])e  moved  towards  the  Pylae,  and  he  came  to 

banks  of  the  river  PinaroSf  where  he  halted. 
IS  was,  therefore,  north  of  the  Pinarus,  and  some 
le  distance  from  it.  Klepert's  map  of  Asia 
tor  marks  a  pass  in  the  range  of  the  Syrian 
lanos,  which  is  north  of  the  pass  that  leads  over 

same  mountains  from  the  east  to  Baiae  {Bayas). 
[  nearly-  due  east  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus. 

calls  it    Pylae    Amanides,  by  which  he  means 

Pvlae  Amanicae  of  Arrian,  not  the  Amanides  of 
abo ;  and  he  takes  it  to  be  the  pass  by  which 
rios  crossed  the  Syrian  Amanus  and  came  down 
•m.  the  gulf.  This  may  have  been  his  ronte,  and 
nroald  bring  him  to  Issus  at  the  heatl  of  the  gulf, 
lich  he  came  to  before  turning  south  to  the  Pinanis 
ke/i    Ttchai).     It  is  cert^iin  that  Darius  crossed 

some  pass  which  broucht  him  to  Issus  before  he 
iclied  the  PinartLS.  Yet  Kiepert  has  placed  Issus 
uth  of  the  Pinarus,  or  rather  between  the  two 
anches  of  this  river,  which  he  represents  as  uniting 
ar  the  coa^t.  Kiepert  also  marks  a  road  which 
1SS4S  over  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
imanus  [Amanus,  Vol.  I.  p.  114]  and  runs  to 
^OBrash^  which  he  supposes  to  be  Gcrmanicia.  This 
s  the  dotted  mad  marked  as  running  north  from  the 
lead  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  in  the  plan  [Vol.  I.  p.  115] ; 
ml  even  if  there  be  such  a  road,  it  was  not  the  road 
if  Darias  which  must  have  been  the  piss  above  men- 
MMdf  in  the  latitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Ikos;  which  is  not  marked  in  the  above  plan,  but 
oiigljt  to  be.  This  pass  is  probably  the  Amanicae 
Pyke  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  5'  fuither  south 
than  Ijsus,  and  KV  east  of  Issus. 

Alexander,  liearing  that  the  Perbians  were  in  his 
mr,  turned  back  to  the  Pylae,  which  he  reached  at 
Buditight,  and  halted  till  daybreak,  when  he  moved 
m.  (Arrian,  AwA.  ii.  8.)  So  long  as  the  road 
vs  narrow,  he  led  his  army  in  column,  but  as  the 
pw  widened,  he  extended  his  column  into  hne,  part 
tovards  the  mountain  and  part  on  the  left  towsirds 
iksn.  WTicn  he  came  to  the  wide  part  (^fvpvxtfpici), 
k  arranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  which 
Inian  describes  very  particnlarly.  Darius  was 
ntod  on  the  iM>rth  side  of  the  Pinarus.  It  is  plain, 
ran  this  description,  that  Alexander  did  not  march 
iwy  &r  from  the  Pylae  before  he  reached  the  wider 
■rt  of  the  valley,  and  the  river.  As  the  sea  was 
B  bis  left,  and  the  mountains  on  his  right,  the  river 
rM  a  stream  which  ran  down  from  the  Syrian 
bianus ;  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  Deli 
fjcftm,  which  is  about  13  miles  north  of  the  Carpus 
Mfrhui),  direct  distance.  Polybius  (xii.  17),  who 
litimesCallisthenes's  description  of  the  battle,  states, 
B  his  authority,  that  Darius  descende<l  into  Cilicia 
knngh  the  Pylae  Amanides.  and  encamped  on  the 
Rums,  at  a  place  where  the  distance  between  the 
■ountaios  and  the  sea  was  not  more  than  14  stadia; 
■d  that  the  river  mn  across  this  place  into  the  sea, 
■d  that  in  its  course  through  the  level  part  "it 
kid  abrupt  and  difficult  eminences  (At^ovs).**  This 
■  cxplaiiied  by  what  Arrian  says  of  the  banks  of 
^  river  being  steep  in  many  parts  on  the  north 
■ie.  {Anab.  ii.  10.)  Callisthcnes  further  said,  that 
i4mi  Alexander,  after  having  passed  the  defile  (jh 
*>^),  heard  of  Darius  being  in  Cilicia,  he  was 
IW  stasia  from  him,  and,  accordingly,  he  marched 

te  tfanogli  the  dc^le.    It  is  not  clear,  from  the 
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extract  in  Poly  bios,  whether  the  100  stadia  are  to 
be  reckoned  to  Issus  or  to  the  Pinarus.  According 
to  Arrian,  when  Alexander  heard  of  Darius  being 
behind  him,  he  sent  some  men  in  a  galley  back  to 
Issus,  to  see  if  it  was  so;  and  it  is  most  consistent 
with  the  narrative  to  suppose  that  the  men  saw 
the  Persians  at  Issus  before  they  bad  advanced  to 
the  river;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  The  Per« 
sian  army  was  visible,  being  near  the  coast,  as  it 
would  be,  if  it  were  seen  at  Issus. 

Strabo  (p.  676),  following  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, adds  nothing  to  what  Arrian  has  got  from 
them.  Alexander,  he  says,  led  his  infantry  from 
S«>li  along  the  coast  and  through  the  Mallotis  to 
Issus  and  the  forces  of  Darius;  an  expretrsion  which 
might  mislead,  if  we  had  no  other  narrative.  He 
also  says,  after  Mallus  is  Aegae,  a  small  town  with 
a  harbour,  then  the  Amanides  Pylae  [Amanides 
PyIw^e],  where  there  is  a  harbour;  and  after  Aegae 
is  Issus,  a  small  town  with  a  harbour,  and  the  river 
Pinarus,  where  the  fight  was  between  Alexander 
and  Darius.  Accordingly  he  places  Issus  north  of 
the  Pinarus.  Cicero,  during  his  proconsulship  of 
Cilicia,  led  his  forces  against  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Amanus,  and  he  was  saluted  as  imperator  at 
Issus,  "  where,"  he  says,  "  as  I  have  often  heard 
from  you,  Clitarchus  told  you  that  Darius  was  de- 
feated by  Alexander."  There  is  nothing  to  be  got 
from  this.  (^Ad  Fam.  ii.  10.)  In  another  passage, 
he  says  that  he  occupied  for  a  few  days  the  same 
camp  that  Alexander  had  occupied  at  Issus  against 
Darius.  (^Ad  Att.  v.  20.)  And  again  {ad  Fam, 
xiv.  20),  he  says  that, "  he  encamped  for  four  days 
at  the  roots  of  the  Amanus,  at  the  Arae  Alexandri." 
If  this  is  the  same  fact  that  he  mentions  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus,  the  Arae  were  at  Issus,  and  Issus 
was  near  the  foot  of  the  Amanus. 

The  battle  between  Septimius  Scverus  and  Niger 
was  fought  (a.  d.  194)  somewhere  about  Issus;  but 
nothing  can  be  collected  from  the  description  of 
Herodian  (iii.  12),  except  that  the  battle  was  not 
fought  on  the  same  ground  as  Alexander's,  though 
it  was  fought  on  the  gulf  of  Issus.  Steplianus  {s.  v. 
'I<rrr(J$)  describes  it  as  "  a  city  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  where  Alexander  defeated  Darius,  which  was 
called,  for  this  reason,  Nicopolis  by  him;  and  there  is 
the  bay  of  Issus ;  and  there,  also,  is  a  river  named 
Pinarus."  Strabo,  after  speaking  of  Issus,  men- 
tions, on  the  Is.sic  gulf,  Khosns,  and  Myriandrus,  and 
Alexandria,  and  Nicopolis,  and  Mopsucstia,  in  which 
description  he  proceeds  from  the  Syrian  side  of  tlie 
gulf,  and  terminates  with  Mopsuestia  on  the  Py- 
ramus.  According  to  this  enumeration,  Nicopolis 
would  be  between  Alexandria  (JScanderoon)  and 
Mopsuestia;  and  it  may  be  near  Issus,  or  it  may 
not.  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §  7,  1 5.  §  2)  places  Nicopolis 
exactly  one  degree  north  of  Alexandria  and  50'  north 
of  Issus.  He  places  Issus  and  Bhosus  in  the  same 
longitude,  and  Nicopolis,*  Alexandria,  and  Myriandrus 
10*  further  east  than  Issus.  The  absolute  truth  of 
his  numbers  is  immaterial.  A  map  constructed 
according  to  Ptolemy  would  place  Issus  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  Nicopolis  inland.  Nicopolis  is  one 
of  the  cities  which  he  enumerates  among  the  inland 
cities  of  Gilkia  Proper. 

Issus,  then,  being  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and 
Tarsus  being  a  fixed  point  in  the  march  of  Cyrus, 
wc  may  now  see  how  the  matter  stands  with  Xeno- 
phon's  distances.  Cyrus  marched  10  parasanga 
from  Tarsus  to  the  river  Psarus  (Sarus),  Sihun,  and 
crossed  at  a  pkce  where  it  was  300  feet  wide 
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From  the  Sarus  the  arnij  marched  5  parasangs  to 
the  Pyramus,  which  was  crossed  where  it  was  600 
Greek  feet  wide ;  and  the  march  from  the  Pyramus 
to  Issus  was  15  parasangs.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
distance  marchni  from  Tarsos  to  Issos  was  30 
parasangs.  The  direct  distance  from  Tarsns  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf  is  about  56  ge(^raphical  miles;  and 
these  two  points  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  modem  roaid  from  Tarsns,  through 
Adana  on  the  Sams,  and  Mopsuestia  on  the  Py- 
ramus, to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  has  a  general  direc- 
tion from  W.  to  E.  The  length  of  Cyrus's  march, 
from  Tarsus  to  the  Sarus,  exceeds  the  direct  dis- 
tance on  the  map  very  much,  if  we  reckon  the  para- 
sang  at  3  geographical  miles;  for  10  pirasangs  are 
30  gec^raphical  miles,  and  the  direct  distance  to 
Adana  is  not  more  than  16  miles.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
informs  us  that  the  Sarus  is  not  fordable  at  Adana; 
and  Gyrus  probably  crossed  at  some  other  place. 
The  march  from  the  Sarus  to  the  Pyramus  was  5 
parasangs,  or  15  geographical  miles;  and  this  appears 
to  be  very  nearly  the  direct  distance  from  Adana  to 
Mopsuestia  (^Misis).  But  Cyrus  may  have  crossed 
some  distance  below  Mopsuestia,  without  lengthen- 
ing his  march  from  the  Sarus  to  the  Pyramus;  and 
he  may  have  done  this  even  if  he  had  to  go  lower 
down  the  Sams  than  Adana  to  find  a  ford.  If  he 
did  not  go  higher  up  the  Pyramus  to  seek  a  ford, 
for  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  mentions,  he 
roust  have  crossed  lower  down  than  Mopsuestia. 
The  di;$tance  from  the  point  where  the  supposed  old 
bed  begins  to  turn  to  the  south,  to  the  N£.  end  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus,  is  40  geographical  miles ;  and  thus 
the  distance  of  1 5  parasangs  from  the  passage  of 
the  Pyramus  to  Lsus,  is  more  easily  reconciled  with 
the  r^  distance  than  the  measurement  from  Tarsus 
to  the  Sarus. 

The  places  not  absolutely  determined  ou  or  near 
the  gulf  of  Issus,  are:  Mynandrus,  Nicopolis,  Epi- 
phaneia  [Epiphaneia],  Arae  Alexandri,  and  Issus, 
though  we  know  that  Lssus,  must  have  been  at  the 
liead  of  the  gulf  and  on  it.  The  following  extract 
from  Colonel  Chesney  contains  the  latest  information 
on  these  sites: — "About  7  miles  south-eastward 
from  the  borders  of  Syria  are  the  remains  of  a  con  • 
siderable  city,  probably  those  of  Issus  or  Nicopolis, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  part  of  the  Acropolis, 
im  extensive  aqueduct,  generally  with  a  double  row 
of  arches,  ranning  ESE.  and  WNW.  These,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  walls  of  the  city  itself,  are  entirely  built 
of  lava,  and  still  exist  in  considerable  perfection. 
Nearly  14  miles  southward  from  tlience,  the  Delf 
Chdl  quits  the  foot  of  the  Amanus  in  two  branches, 
which,  after  traversing  the  Issic  plain,  unite  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  just  previously  to  entering  the 
sea.  The  principal  of  th^  branches  makes  a  deep 
curve  towards  the  NE.,  so  that  a  body  of  troops 
occupying  one  side  might  see  behind  and  outflank 
those  posted  on  the  0})posite  'side,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects,  the  stream  appears  to  answer 
to  the  Pinarus  of  Alexander's  historians.  A  little 
southward  of  this  river  are  the  castle,  khin,  bdzAr, 
baths,  and  other  ruins  of  B;^yis,  once  Baiao,  with 
the  three  villages  of  Kuretur  in  the  neighbourhood, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  orange  and  palm 
trees.  Again,  5  miles  southward,  is  the  pass,  above 
noticed,  of  SdkAl-tiltdn,  and  at  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance onward,  the  fine  bay  and  anchorage  of  Iskende- 
nin,  with  an  open  but  convenient  landing-place  on  a 
bold  beach ;  but,  in  consequence  of  tlie  accumulation 
of  tiic  sand  by  which  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
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descending  fWnn  this  part  of  the  Amanus  are  choked, 
a  pestilential  swamp  extends  fnmi  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  the 
marsh  towards  the  latter  are  some  trifling  rmns, 
which  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  ancient  Myriao-- 
drus;  and  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  are  the  nmaam 
of  a  castle  and  bridge  constracted  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.*'  (^Expedition  for  the  Smrey  of  the  Ruen 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  voL  i.  p.  406.) 

Thei-e  b  no  direct  proof  here  that  these  remains 
are  tliose  of  Issus.     The  aqueduct  probably  belongs 
to  the  Roman  period.     It  seems  most  likely  tint 
the  remains  are  those  of  Nicopolis,  and  that  Issu 
on  the  coast  has  disappeared.     Colonel  Cbetatfa 
description  of  the  bend  of  one  of  the  brancbes  of 
the  Deli  Tschai  corresponds  to  Arrian*s  (iu  2.  §  10)^ 
who  says,  "  Darius  pUced  at  the  foot  of  the  moon- 
tain,  which  was  on  the  Persian  left  and  opposite  to 
Alexander's  right,  about  20,000  men;  and  BOtae  cf 
them  were  on  the  rear  of  Alexander's  army.    For 
the  mountain  where  they  were  posted  in  one  pisoe 
opened  to  some  dq)th,  and  so  a  part  became  of  the 
form  of  a  bay  on  the  sea.     Darins   then,  by  ad- 
vancing further  to  the  bend,  brought  the  men  wbo 
were  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  the  rear 
of  the  right  wing  of  Alexander.*' 

There  still  seems  some  doubt  about  the  ate  of 
Myriandms,  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  (^Travels  m  tks 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  <^.  p.  60)  places  aboot 
half  way  between  Scanderoon  and  Rhoeus  (Anas); 
and  he  has  the  authority  of  Strabo,  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  places  on  this  coast,  and  that  of  Ptofemj, 
who  places  Myriandms  1 5'  south  of  Alexandria  si 
Issum.  As  to  Arsus,  he  observes,  — "  there  arc 
many  mins,  and  especially  a  long  aqueduct  leadiif 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  [G.  L] 

ISTAEVONES.      [Gkbmjixia   and   Huxbh- 

ONES.] 

ISTER.     [Danubius,] 

rSTHMIA,  a  small  district  in  Thessaly.  [Zxu- 

BIUM.] 

ISTHMUS.     [CoRJNTHUS,  p.  682,  seq.] 

ISTO'NE.       [CORCYRA.] 

ISTO'NIUM.    [Celtiberia.] 

rSTRIA  ('lo-Tpfo)  or  HI'STRIA,  was  the  mme 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  ooantiy 
which  still  beara  the  same  appellation,  and  fcNrms  t 
peninsula  of  somewhat  triangular  form  near  the  bead 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  ranning  tmt  from  the  coast  of 
Liburnia,  between  Tergeste  (Trieste)  and  the  Sou 
Flanaticus,  or  Gulf  of  Quamero.     It  is  about  50 
G.  miles  in  length,  and  35  in  breadth,  while  the 
isthmus  or  strip  of  land  between  the  two  gulfe  of 
Trieste  and  Quamero^  by  which  it  is  anited  to  the 
mainland,  is  about  27  G.  miles  across.     The  name 
is  derived  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  from  the 
fabulous  notion  entertained  at  a  very  early  period 
that  one  branch  or  arm  of  the  Danube  (the  Ister  of 
the  Greeks)  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  sea  near  iti 
head.     (Strab.  i.  p.  57;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.)    The 
deep  inlets  and  narrow  channels  with  which  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  are  intersected  for  a  consider- 
able distance  below  the  peninsula  of  Istria  may  have 
contributed  to  favour  this  notion  so  long  as  those 
coasts  were  imperfectly  known ;  and  hence  we  cannot 
wonder  at  Scykx  speaking  of  a  river  named  Istros 
(which  he  identifies  with  the  DanuKt)  as  flowing 
through  the  land  of  the  Istrians  (Scyl.  p.  6.  §  20); 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  an  author  like  Mela, 
writing  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  should  not  only 
speak  of  a  river  Ister  as  flowing  into  this  part  of  tlM 
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AJrutic,  bat  shcmid  assert  that  its  waters  entered 

that  tea  with  a  turbulence  and  force  similar  to  those 

of  the  Padua.     (Mel.  ii.  3.  §  13,  4.  §  4.)     In  point 

ef  £ict,  there  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude  flowing 

into  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  on  its  eastern 

dmre  which  could  afford  eren  the  slightest  ooun- 

trnanee  to  such  a  notion;  the  rivers  in  the  peninsnia 

cf  latria  itself  are  very  trifling  streams,  and  the  dry, 

calcareous  ridges  which  hem  in  the  £.  shore  of  the 

Adriatic,  all  the  waj  from  Trieste  to  the  southern 

extremity  of  Dalmntia,  do  not  admit  eitlier  of  the 

ftooatioii  or  the  outlet  of  any  considerable  body  of 

vater.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  the 

orii?in  of  such  a  fable;  but  if  the  inhabitants  of 

ktria  were  really  (»lled  Isrni  (*I<rTfK»),  as  their 

julavt  name,  which  is  at  least  highly  probable,  this 

ctmunstance  may  have  first  led  the  Greeks  to  assume 

their  coonection  with  the  great  river  Ister,  and  the 

exi5teaoe  uf  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  up  the 

Tslley  of  the  Savus,  and  from  thence  by  land  across 

flw  Julian  Alps,  or  Mount  Ocra,  to  the  head  of  the 

Adriatic  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314),  would  tend  to  perpe- 

.    tute  such  a  notion. 

The  Istrians  are  generally  considered  as  a  tribe  of 

lUrrian  race  (Appian,  ///yr.  8;  Strab.  viL  p.  314; 

Zeuss,  J>ie  Dtufschen^  p.  253),  and  the  fact  that  they 

vere  immediately  surrounded  by  other  Illyrian  trib^ 

i&  in  itself  a  stroog  argument  in  favour  of  this  \new. 

Scjmnns  Chins  alone  calU  them  a  Thracian  tribe, 

hit  on  wliat  authority  we  know  not.     (Scvmn.  Ch. 

39S.)    They  first  appear  in  history  as  taking  part 

vith  the  other  Illyrians  in  their  pratical  expeditions, 

siki  Liry  ascribes  to  them  this  character  as  early  as 

R.a  301  (Liv.  X.  2);   but  the  first  occasion  on 

vbich  they  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  joining  in 

thee  enterprises  is  just  before  the  Second  Punic 

Wtr.    They  were,  however,  severely  pimished ;  the 

Kitnaii  consuls  M.  Minucius  Rufus  and  P.  Cornelius 

wfrt  sent  against  tliem.  and  they  were  reduced  to 

fi«nplcte  submission.     (Eiitrop.  iii.  7;  Oros.  iv.  13; 

I       Zon&r.  riii.  20 ;  Appian, /Wyr.  8.)     The  next  meu- 

tkm  of  them  occurs  in  u.  c.  183,  when  the  consul 

)L  CUudios  Marcellus,  after  a  successful  campaign 

a^.'aio.st  the  Gauls,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 

lad  his  legions  into  Istria.     (Liv.  xxxix.  55.)     It 

^n  wAy  however,  appear  that  this  invasion  pro- 

doced  any  considerable  result ;  but  their  piratical 

expeditions,  tc^ether  with  the  opi>08ition  offered  by 

tbcm  to  the  foundation  of  the  Uonian  colony  of 

A^joileia,  soon  became  the  pretext  of  a  fresh  attack. 

(Ilxl.  18,  26,  xli.  1.)     In  is.  c.  178  the  consul 

A.  Ifaolhis  invaded  Istria  with  two  legions ;  and 

tboogh  he  at  fint  sustained  a  disaster,  anil  narrowly 

Heaped  the  capture  of  his  camp,  he  recovered  his 

prtitioQ  before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  M.  Junius, 

vIm  had  been  sent  to  his  support.     The  two  consuls 

B9V  attacked  and  defeated  the  Istrians;  and  their 

nwcuor,  C.  Claudius,  following  up  this  advantage, 

tw^  m  succesMon  the  towns  of  Nesactium,  ]MutiU, 

ud  Faveria,  and  reduced  the  whole  people  to  sub- 

[      iBiiMo.    For  this  success  he  was  reworded  with  a 

toimnph,  b.  c.  177.    (Uv.  xli.  1—5,  8—13;  Flor. 

ii.  10.)    The  subjection  of  the  Istrians  on  this 

oceasido  seems  to  have  been  real  and  complete;  for, 

tixngh  a  few  years  after  we  find  them  joining  the 

Carni  and  lapydes  in  complaining  of  the  exactions  of 

C.  Cassins  (Lit.  sliii.  5),  we  hear  of  no  subsei^uent 

rrrolts,  and  the  district  appears  to  have  continued 

tnnqnil  under  the  Roman  yoke,  until  it  was  incor- 

pmted  by  Augustus,  together  with  Venetia  and  tlio 

hod  of  the  Caxm,  as  a  portion  of  Italy.    (Strab.  v. 
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p.  215;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  It  continued  thence- 
forth to  be  always  included  under  that  name,  though 
geographically  connected  much  more  closely  with 
Dalmatia  and  Illyricum.  Hence  we  find,  in  the 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  the  "  Consularis  Venetiae  et 
Histriae "  pkced  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vi- 
carius  Italiae,     (NoL  Dign.  ii.  pp.  5,  65.) 

The  natural  limits  of  Istria  are  clearly  marked  by 
those  of  the  peninsula  of  which  it  consists,  or  by  a 
line  drawn  across  from  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  to  that  of 
Quamero,  near  Fiutne  ;  but  tlie  political  boundary 
was  fixed  by  Augustus,  when  he  included  Istria  in 
Italy,  at  the  river  Arsia  or  Arsa^  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Quamero  about  15  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  tlie  peninsula.  This  river  has 
its  sources  in  the  group  of  mountains  of  which  the 
Monte  Maggiore  forms  the  highest  point,  and  which 
constitutes  the  heart  or  nucleus  of  the  peninsula, 
from  which  there  radiate  ranges  of  great  calcareous 
hills,  gradually  declining  as  they  approach  tho 
western  coast,  so  that  the  shore  of  Istria  along  the 
Adriatic,  though  hilly  and  rocky,  is  not  of  any  con- 
siderable elevation,  or  picturesque  in  character.  But 
the  calcareous  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
indented  by  deep  inlets,  forming  excellent  harbours ; 
of  these,  the  beautiful  hmd-Iocked  basin  of  Pola  is 
particularly  remarkable,  and  was  noted  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times.  The  northern  point  of  Istria 
was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  the  river  Fomiio,  a  small 
stream  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  between  that 
city  and  Capo  iThtria.  Pliny  expressly  excludes 
Tergeste  from  Istria ;  but  Ptolemy  extends  the 
limits  of  that  province  so  as  to  include  both  the  river 
Formio  and  Tergeste  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  27);  and  Strabo 
also  appears  to  consider  the  Timavus  as  constituting 
the  boundary  of  Istria  (Strab.  v.  p.  215),  though  he 
elsewhere  aiUs  Tergeste  "  a  village  of  the  Carni " 
(vii.  p.  314).  Pliny,  however,  repeatedly  alludes  to 
the  Formio  as  having  constituted  the  boundary  of 
Italy  before  that'  name  was  ofllicially  extended  so  as 
to  include  Istria  also,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  his  statement.  Istria  is  not  a 
country  of  any  great  natural  fertility  ;  but  its  cal- 
care^ms  rocky  soil  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  olives,  and  its  oil  was  reckoned  by  Pliny  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Venafrum.  (PUn.  xv.  2.  s.  3.)  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  lioman  empire,  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  fixed  at  Ravenna,  Istria  became 
of  increased  importance,  from  its  facility  of  com- 
munication by  sea  with  that  capital,  and  furnished 
considerable  quantities  of  com,  as  well  as  wine  and 
oil.  (Cassiod.  Varr.  xii.  23,  24.)  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history.  It 
was  subsequently  ravaged  in  succession  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Avars,  and  Sclavi  (P.  Diac.  iv.  25,  42),  but 
appears  to  have  continued  permanently  subject  to 
the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy,  until  its  destruction 
in  A.  D.  774. 

The  towns  in  Istria  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
are  not  numerous.  Much  the  mo6t  important  was 
PoL.\,  near  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  the 
peninsula,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Augustus.  Proceeding  along  the  coa.st  from  Ter- 
geste to  Pola,  were  Aeoida  {Capo  dlttria\ 
subsequently  called  Justinopolis,  and  Parkntium 
(Z'arefwo);  while  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Arsia,  was  situated  Nksactium,  already 
noticed  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  indejwndent 
Istrians.  The  two  other  towns,  Mutila  and  Faveria, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  same  passage  (xli.  1 1 ).  are 
otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be  identified.    Pto- 
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Icmy  also  mentiona  throo  towns,  which  he  places  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  names  Pucinum, 
Piquentum  (UiKov€ifrov\  and  Alvum  or  Alvou 
('AXouoi').  Of  these,  Piquentum  may  be  probably 
identified  with  Pinguaite^  a  considerable  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  district  of  the  interior;  and 
Alvon  with  Albona  (called  Alvona  in  the  Tabula), 
which  is,  however,  E.  of  the  ArsOj  and  therefore  not 
strictly  within  the  Roman  province  of  Istria.  In 
like  manner  the  Pncinum  of  Ptolemy  is  evidently 
the  same  place  with  the  "<»stellum,  nobilo  vino, 
Pucinum"  of  Pliny  (vii.  18.  s,  22),  which  the  latter 
places  in  the  territory  of  the  Garni,  between  the 
Timavus  and  Tergeste,  and  was  perlLips  the  same 
with  the  modem  Duino.  Ningum,  a  place  men- 
tione«i  in  the  Antoninc  Itinerary  (p.  271)  between 
Tergeste  and  Parentium,  cannot  bo  determined  with 
any  certainty.  The  Tabula  also  gives  two  names  in 
the  N\V.  part  of  the  peninsula.  Qnaeri  and  Silvo 
(Silvum),  both  of  which  are  wholly  unknown.  The 
same  authority  marks  three  small  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Istria,  to  which  it  pives  the  names  of  Sepo- 
mana(?),  Orsnria,  and  Pullaria:  the  last  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30),  and  is  probably 
the  rocky  island,  or  rather  group  of  i.slets,  off  the 
harbour  of  Pola»  now  known  as  Li  BrianL  The 
other  two  cannot  be  identiBcd,  any  more  than  the 
Cissa  of  Pliny  (L  c.) :  the  Absyrtides  of  the  same 
author  are  the  larger  islands  in  the  Golfo  di  Qttar- 
nero^  which  belong  rather  to  Libumia  than  to  Istria, 
[AusniTiDES.] 

The  extreme  southern  promontory  of  Istria,  now 
called  Pimta  di  Pronumiore,  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Pit<»iONTOHiu.M 
PorATiCL'M  {iu<fiUT'i\piov  Tlo\aTtK6vy  Stcph.  B.  jr.  p. 
Tl6\a).  Imme<liately  adjoining  it  is  a  deep  bay  or 
harlwur,  now  known  as  the  Golfo  di  Medtdlno^ 
which  must  be  the  Portus  Planaticus  (probably  a 
corruption  of  Flnnaticus)  of  the  Tabula. 

The  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  writing  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  from  earlier  autlioritics,  mentions  the 
names  of  many  towns  in  Istria  unnoticed  by  earlier 
geographers,  but  which  may  probably  have  grown  up 
under  the  Roman  empire.  Among  these  are  Hu- 
mago,  still  called  Umago^  Neapolis  {Citta  Nuora), 
Kuvignio  (Rorigno\  and  Piranon  (JHrnnb\  all  of 
them  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  with  good  ports,  and 
which  would  naturally  become  places  of  some  trade 
duruig  the  flourishing  period  of  Istria  above  alluded 
to.     (Anon.  Rivenn.  iv.  30,  31.)         [K.  H.  B.] 

ISTRIANORUM  PORTUS.  [Isiacoulm 
Portus.] 

ISTRIA'KUS  0<^rpiay6t,  PU.l.  iii.  6.  §  3),  a 
river  of  the  Tanric  Chersonese,  which  has  been  iden- 
tifieil  with  the  Kuiih  Tep,  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1117,1121.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISTRO'POLIS,  ISTRIO'POLIS,  IIISTRIO'I'O- 
lilS  ('IcTTpcJiroAiy,  'IcTTpio  irdAtr,  or  simply  "Irrrpoy: 
litert),  a  town  of  Lower  Mocsia,  at  the  Loutljem 
extremity  of  lake  Kahnyris,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxinc.  It  was  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and,  at  least  in 
Stnibo's  time,  a  small  town.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319  ; 
Plin.  iv.  18.  24 ;  Mela,  ii.  2;  Eutrop.  vi.  8;  Henxl. 
ii.  33:  Arrian,  Pertp.  Eiuc.  p.  24  ;  Geog.  Kav.  iv.  6  ; 
Lycoph.  74  ;  Ptol.iii,  10. §  8;  Scymn.  Fnujm.  22  ; 
Slrph.  B. i.  v.;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ;  Hien)cl.  p.  C37.) 
But  the  frc<jucnt  mention  of  the  place  shows  that  it 
must  Ijavo  licen  a  c/>mmercial  town  of  some  import- 
ance ;  of  its  history,  however,  nothing  is  known. 
Some  modem  writers  have  identified  it  with  Kiu- 
§ietua  or  KoikmUje,  the    ancient    Constantiana, 
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which,  however,  was  in  all  probability  situated  to 
the  south  of  Istropolis.  [L.  S.] 

ISTRUS  ("loTT^f),  a  Cretan  town  which  Arte- 
midoms  also  called  IfrmoNA.  (Steph.  B. «.  r.)  The 
latter  form  of  the  name  is  found  in  an  inscription 
(jap,  Chishull,  Antiq.  AsiaL  p.  110).  The  site  is 
placed  near  Minoa:  ^  Among  the  mined  edifices  and 
columns  of  this  ancient  city  are  two  immense  marble 
blocks,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  measnring  54 
by  15  feet.**  (Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  voL  i.  pt  1 1 ; 
ap.  Mvs.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  iL  p.  273;  comp.  Huck, 
Krtta,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  421.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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ISTURGI  (Andttjar  la  Fif/a),  a  city  of  His- 
pania  Baetica.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilijturgis. 
(Inscr.  ap.  Florez,  /Zip.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  137.)  The 
Ipasturoi  Triumpiiale  of  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  is 
probably  the  same  place.  (Ukcrt,  voL  iL  pt.  1.  pp. 
380,381.)  [P.S.] 

ISUBRIGANTUM.     [Ibcrium.] 

ISU'RIUM,  in  Britam,  firet  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3.  §  16)  as  a  town  of  the  Brigantes.  It 
then  occurs  in  two  of  the  Itineraries,  the  1st  and 
2nd.  In  each,  it  lies  between  Cataractonium  am! 
Eboracum  (Calterick  Bridge  nn^  York).  Isabri- 
gantum,  in  the  5th  Itinerary,  does  tho  same. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Isurium  had  already 
taken  the  name  of  Eald-btirg  {Old  Town%  oat  at 
which  has  como  the  present  r^ame  AldborongK,  near 
BiirougftbridgCf  with  which  it  is  undoubtedly  identi- 
fied. 

Iiom.in  remains,  both  within  and  withont  the  walk, 
arc  abundant  and  considerable  at  AUboraugh  ;  the 
Stodhart  (or  Studforth),  the  Rc<l  Hill,  and  the 
Borough  Hill,  being  the  chief  localities.  Tetoelated 
pavements,  the  foundations  of  large  and  sparioos 
buildings,  ornaments,  implements,  Samian  ware,  and 
coins  with  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  emperors  from 
Vespasian  to  Constantine,  have  given  to  Isurium  an 
imix)rtanco  equal  to  that  of  York,  Cirencester,  and 
other  towns  of  Roman  importance.         [R.  G.  L.] 

ISUS  (1(ro;),  a  spot  in  Boeotia,  near  AnthedoD, 
with  vestiges  of  a  city,  which  some  commenta- 
tors idcntifiud  with  the  Homeric  Nisa.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  405  ;  Horn.  //.  ii.  508.)  There  was  apparently 
also  a  town  Isus  in  Megaris  ;  but  the  passage  ia 
Strabo  in  which  tlie  name  occurs  is  corrupt  (Strab. 
l.c.) 

ITA'LIA  ('IroAja),  was  tl.  name  given  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  in  modem  times  to  the  country  still 
called  Italy  ;  and  was  applied,  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, botli  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  almnrt 
exactly  the  mime  si'n^c  as  at  the  pre.<(cr.t  day.  It 
was,  however,  at  first  merely  a  geographical  term; 
the  countries  comprised  under  tho  name,  though 
strongly  defined  by  natuml  limits,  and  common  na- 
tunil  features,  l)eing  from  the  earliest  ages  peopled 
by  different  races,  which  were  never  politically 
united,  till  they  all  fell  under  the  Ronum  yoke,  and 
were  gradually  blended,  by  the  pervading  influence  ot 
Roman  institutions  and  the  Latin  language,  into 
common  nationality. 
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The  Dune  of  Italy  was  very  far  from  being  ori- 

pxaJij  applied  in  the  same  extensive  signification 

vhich  it  aftenranLi  obtained.     It  was  cunfined,  in 

tiie  fint  instance,  to  the  extreme  southern  point 

of  the  Italian   peninsula,  not   including  even  the 

vbole  of  the  modem  Culabria,  but  only  the  southern 

pminsular  portion  of  that  cnuntry,  bounded  on  the 

X.bj  the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Teri- 

Dseui  and  Scylletian  gulfs.     Such  was  the  distinct 

^titetneot  of  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  (op.  Strab.  vi. 

}.  255):  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  reject  his  testi- 

ci:3j  Qfou  this  point,  though  it  is  certain  that  this 

lu^  must  hare  ceased  long  before  the  time  of  that 

li>:(jnan,  and  is  not  found  in  any  extant  ancient 

Mtbor.    At  a  sabseqnent  period,  but  still  in  very 

orlj  times,  the  appellation  was  extended  to   the 

Th<ife  tnct  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentino  gulf, 

&  tar  as  Metapontnm,  and  from  thence  across  to  the 

fiif  of  Poeddouia  on  the  western  sea;  though,  ac- 

cn^iiog  to  other  statements,  the  river  Laiis  was  its 

uch<>Tn  limit  on  this  side.     (Strab.  v.  p.  209,  vi. 

Y  ^34;  Antiochus,  ap.  Dhnyt.  i.  73.)    This  appears 

to  bare  been  the  established  usage  among  the  Creeks 

in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.     Antiochus  expressly  ex- 

eloiied  the  lapf  gian  peninsula  from  Italy,  and  Thu- 

adides  clearly  adopts  the  same  distinction  (vii.  3.'i). 

Ibt  crHintries  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 

aarth  cC  the  Pofiidonian  gulf,  were  then  known  only 

Ir  the  names  of  Opica  and  Tyrrhenia;  thus  Thu- 

cjdides  calL*  Cumae  a  city  i)i  Opicia,  and  Aristotle 

ffrJie  ii  Latium  as  a  district  of  Opica,    Even  Thco- 

{An«tas  preserves  the  distinction,  and  speaks  of 

thft  {HDe-trees  of  Italy ^  where  those  of  the  lirut- 

tian  mouutains  only  can  be  meant,  as  op{x>!LO(l  to 

tl»?e  of  Latium      (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Arist.  ap.  Diowjs. 

1 72;  Theophr.  H.  P,  v.  8.) 

Tlie  name  of  Italia,  as  thus  applied,  seems  to  have 
b*rQ  hjikinymous  with  that  of  Oenotria;  for  Antio- 
chus, in  the  same  passage  where  he  assigned  the 
cvrovest  limits  to  the  former  appellation,  confined 
tla:  of  Oenotria  within  the  same  boundaries,  and 
ip(<ke  of  the  Oenotri  and  Itali  as  the  same  people 
(•if».  Strob.  vi.  p.  254;  ap.  Dionys.  i.  12).  This  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  statements  which  re- 
pnstiit  the  Oenotrians  as  assuming  the  name  of 
halius  (ItaU)  from,  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Italus 
(Wuoys.  L  12,  35;  Virg.  ^en.  i.  533;  Arist.  Pol. 
vu.  10),  as  well  as  with  the  mythical  genealogy  ac- 
(oniiog  to  which  Italus  and  Ocnotrus  were  brothers. 
(Serr.  ad  Aen.  L  c).  Thucydides,  who  represents 
lialos  as  coming  from  Arc.idia  (vi.  2),  ])robnbly 
>il»pted  this  last  tradition,  for  the  Oenotrians  were 
ftWarallj  represented  as  of  Arcadian  origin.  Whe- 
ti«  the  two  names  were  originally  applied  to  the 
*M*  peo{de,  or  (as  is  perhaps  more  probable)  the 
Itali  were  merely  a  particular  tribe  of  the  Oenotrians, 
vbose  Dame  gradually  prevailed  till  it  was  extended 
to  the  whole  people,  we  have  no  means  of  deterrain- 
Uj;.  Bot  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  clear 
tiiat  the  name  of  the  people  wai»  unlecedent  to  that 
«f  the  country,  and  that  Italia,  in  its  original  signi- 
fi«*ti«i,  meant  merely  the  knd  of  the  Itali;  though 
^  « later  period,  by  its  gradual  extension,  it  li.od 
'I'^Vether  lost  this  national  meaning.  It  is  im- 
powMe  ibr  us  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  suc- 
«*iTe  steps  of  this  extension,  nor  do  wc  know  at 
*lut  time  tb«  Romans  first  adopted  the  name  of 
Italia  as  that  of  the  whole  peninsula.  It  would  be 
^  OMR  mtercsting  to  know  whether  they  received 
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this  usage  from  the  Greeks,  or  found  it  already  pre- 
valent among  the  nations  of  Italy ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  tribes  of  different  races,  origin,  and 
language,  as  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Sabellians, 
and  Oenotrians,  would  have  concurred  in  calling  the 
country  they  inhabited  by  one  general  appellation. 
If  the  Greek  account  already  given,  according  to 
which  the  name  was  l^rst  given  to  the  Oenotrian 
part  of  the  peninsula,  is  worthy  of  confidence,  it  must 
have  been  a  word  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Sabelhan  and  Oscan  races,  as  well 
as  by  the  Koinans  themselves. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  is  wholly  uncertain. 
The  current  tradition  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  already  noticed,  derived  it  from  an  Oenotrian  or 
Pelasgic  chief,  Italus;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mere 
fiction,  like  that  of  so  many  other  eponymous  heroes. 
A  more  learned,  but  scarcely  more  tnistworthy,  ety- 
mology derived  the  name  from  Italos  or  Itulos, 
which,  in  TjTrhenian  or  old  Greek,  is  said  to  have 
signified  an  ox;  so  that  Italia  would  have  meant 
•'  the  land  of  cattle.''  (Timaeus,  ap.  Gell.  xi.  1 ; 
Varr.  Ji.  H.  ii.  I.  §  9.)  The  ancit-nt  form  here 
cited  is  evidently  connected  with  the  I-atin  "  vi- 
tulus  ;"  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
jKHiple  was  originally  Vitulos,  or  Vitalos,  in  its  Pe- 
hissric  form;  we  find  the  same  fonn  retained  by  the 
Sabellian  nations  ns  late  as  the  first  centurv  n.  <;., 
when  the  Samnite  denarii  (struck  during  the  Social 
War.  B.  c.  90 — 88)  have  the  inscription  "  Vitelu  ** 
for  Italia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
IJonian  power,  and  the  successive  subjugation  of  the 
different  nations  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy  by 
its  victorious  arms,  tended  also  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  one  common  name  to  the  whole;  and 
there  seems  Httle  doubt  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pyrrhus,  this  was  already  applied  in  nearly  the  &an:e 
sense  as  afterwards  continued  to  be  the  uj»age, — as 
comprising  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  excluding  the  latter 
country,  as  well  as  Liguria.  This  continued  to  be 
the  customary  and  official  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Italy  from  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  Republic  ; 
and  hence,  even  after  the  Fin>t  Triumvirate,  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  as  well  ns  Transalpina,  was  allotted  to 
Caesar  as  his  province,  a  term  which  was  never  ap- 
plied but  to  countries  out  of  Italy;  but  long  before 
the  close  of  this  period,  the  name  of  Italy  would 
seem  to  have  been  often  employed  in  its  more  exten- 
sive, and  wliat  may  be  termed  its  gec^rnphical, 
meaning,  as  including  the  whole  land  from  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  straits.  PolybiiLs  cer- 
tainly uses  the  tenn  in  this  sense,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  liomans  as  having  subdued  all  Italy,  except  the 
land  of  the  GauU  (Gallia  Cisalpina),  and  repeatedly 
describes  Hannibal  as  crossing  the  Alps  into  Itfdy^ 
and  designates  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Padus 
as  in  Italy.  (Pol.  i.  6,  ii.  14,  iii.  39,  54.)  The 
natural  limits  of  Italy  are  indeed  so  clearly  marked 
and  so  obvious,  that  as  soon  as  the  name  came  to  be 
once  received  as  the  designation  of  the  country  in 
general,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  it  thould  ac- 
quire this  extension;  hence,  though  the  official  dis- 
tinction between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  re- 
tained by  the  Romans  to  the  very  end  of  the  Itepublic, 
it  is  clear  that  the  more  extemletl  use  of  the  name 
was  already  familiar  in  common  usage.  Thus,  al- 
ready in  «.  c.  76,  Pompeius  employs  the  expression 
"  in  ccrvicibus  Italiae,"  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul  (Sail.  Hist.  iii.  11);  and  Decimus  Bra- 
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118,  in  B.  c.  43,  distinctlj  uses  the  phrase  of  quiuinff 
Italy  J  when  he  crosses  the  Alps.  (Cic,  ad  Fam.xi.  20.) 
So  also  both  Caesar  and  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  re- 
peatedly use  the  name  of  Italy  in  the  wider  and  more 
general  sense,  though  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  leads  the  latter  fre- 
quently to  observe  the  o£Scial  dbtinctioa.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  V.  I,  vi.  44,  viL  1;  Cic.  Phil.  iv.  4,  v.  12.) 
But,  indeed,  had  not  this  use  of  the  name  been  al- 
ready tH>mmon,  before  it  came  to  be  officially  adopted, 
that  circumstance  alone  would  scarcely  have  ren- 
dered it  so  ^Eimiliar  as  we  find  it  in  the  Latin  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Virgil,  for  instance,  in  cele- 
brating the  pnuses  of  Italy,  never  thought  of  ex> 
eluding  from  that  appelUtion  the  plains  oif  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  or  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  From 
the  time,  indeed,  when  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
were  extended  to  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  no  real 
distinction  any  longer  subsisted  between  the  different 
parts  of  Italy;  but  Cisalpine  Gaul  still  formed  a 
separate  province  under  D.  Brutus  in  b.  c  43  (Cic. 
PhiL  ilL  4,  5,  iv.  4,  v.  9,  &c),  and  it  b  probable, 
that  the  union  of  that  province  with  Italy  took  place 
in  the  following  year.  Di(Hi  Cassius  speaks  of  it,  in 
B.C.  41 ,  as  an  already  established  arrangement  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  12 ;  Savigny,  Verm,  Schr,  iii  p.  318.) 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  onwards,  the  name  of 
Italia  continued  to  be  applied  in  the  same  sen^e 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  emjHre,  though 
with  8ome  slight  modifications  of  its  frontiers  on  the 
filde  of  the  Alps;  but  during  the  last  ages  of  the 
Western  empire,  a  singular  change  took  pbcc,  by 
which  the  name  of  Italia  came  to  be  specially  ap- 
plied (in  official  language  at  least)  to  the  northern 
part  of  what  we  now  call  Italy,  comprising  the  five 
provinces  of  Aemilia,  Flaminia,  Liguria,  Venetia, 
and  Istria,  together  with  the  Cottian  and  Rhaetian 
Alps,  and  thus  excluding  nearly  the  whole  of  what 
had  been  included  under  the  name  in  the  days  of 
Cicero.  This  usage  ]nobably  arose  from  the  division 
of  the  whole  of  Italy  for  adnunistrative  purposes  into 
two  great  districts,  the  one  of  which  was  placed 
under  an  officer  called  the  "  Vicarius  Urbis  Romae,** 
while  the  other,  or  northern  portion,  was  subject  to 
tlie  *'  VicArius  Italiae."  {Not.  Dig,  ii.  18;  Gothofr. 
ad  Cod,  Theod,  xi.  1,  leg.  6;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 
The  practice  was  confirmed  for  a  time  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  part  of  Italy  became  the  seat  of 
the  Lombard  monarchy,  which  assumed  the  title  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  ("  Regnum  Italiae  ") ;  but  the 
ancient  signification  still  prevailed,  and  the  name  of 
Italy  was  applied  throughout  the  middle  ages,  as  it 
still  is  at  the  present  day,  within  the  boundaries 
established  by  Augustus. 

The  other  names  applied  by  ancient  writers,  espe- 
cially by  the  Latin  and  later  Greek  poets,  to  the 
Italian  peninsula,  may  be  very  brietiy  disposed  of. 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  in  veiy  remote  ages  Italy 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Uesperia,  or  Ausonia,  and 
by  the  natives  Satumia.  (Dionys.  i.  35.)  Of  these 
throe  names,  Hksprria  ('E<nrcp(a),  or  "  the  Land 
cf  the  West,"  was  evidently  a  mere  vague  appellation, 
employed  in  the  infancy  of  geographical  discovery, 
and  which  was  sometimes  limited  to  Italy,  some- 
times used  in  a  much  wider  sense  as  comprising  the 
whole  West  of  Europe,  including  Spain.  [His- 
PANIA.]  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  employed  in  the  more  limited  sense,  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  name  is  not  found  at  all  in 
Homer  or  Hesiod ;  but,  according  to  the  Iliac  Table, 
Stesichoms  represented  Aeneas  as  departing  from 
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Troy  fir  Hetperia^  where  in  all  probability  Italj  is 
meant;  though  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  poet 
conducted  Aeneas  to  Ladum.  (Schw^ler,  lim. 
Gttch,  vol.  L  p.  298.)  But  even  in  the  days  of 
Stesichoms  the  appellation  was  probably  one  (tinned 
to  the  poets  and  logographers.  At  a  later  period 
we  can  trace  it  as  used  by  the  Alexandrian  poets, 
from  whom  in  all  probabilirjr  it  passed  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  was  adopted,  as  we  know,  by  Ennins,  ts 
well  as  by  Virgil  and  the  writers  of  the  Aogustao 
age.  (Agathyllns,  ap.  Diongt.  i.  49 ;  ApoIIon.  Bhod. 
iii.  311 ;  Ennius,  AntL  Fr.  p.  12;  Viiig.  AeiL  L 
530,  iii  185,  &c.) 

The  name  of  AusoiriA,  on  the  contraiy,  was  one 
derived  originally  from  one  of  the  races  which  inha- 
bited the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Aurauci  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  An- 
sones.  These  Ausonians  were  a  tribe  of  Opican  or 
Oscan  race,  and  it  b  probable  that  the  name  of 
Ausonia  was  at  first  applied  much  as  that  cMf  Opkn 
or  Opica  was  by  Thucydides  and  other  writers  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  a  But,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Italy,  the  name  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
purely  poetical;  nor  can  it  be  traced  farther  back 
than  the  Alexandrian  writers  Lycophnm  and  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius,  who  employed  it  fiimiliarly  (as  did 
the  Latin  poets  in  imitation  of  them)  as  a  poeticsl 
equivalent  for  It^y.     [Ausones.] 

As  for  the  name  of  Saturnia,  though  it  b  finnd 
in  a  pretended  Greek  oracle  cited  by  Dionysius 
(SoTopyfoy  aTay,  Dionys.  i.  19),  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  ever  an  ancient  appelbtion 
at  all.  Its  obvious  derivation  from  the  name  of  the 
Latin  god  Satumus  proves  it  to  have  been  of  native 
ItaUan,  and  not  of  Greek,  invention,  and  probably 
this  was  the  only  authority  that  Dimytuns  had  for 
saying  it  was  the  native  name  of  Italy.  But  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Roman  mythology  connect  Satumus 
so  cloriely  with  Latium,  that  it  seems  almost  certam 
the  name  of  Satumb  (if  it  was  ever  m<nie  than  a 
poetical  fabrication)  originally  belonged  to  Lattom 
only,  and  was  thence  gradually  extended  by  the 
Romans  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Ennius  seems  to  have 
used  the  phrase  of  **  Satumia  terra  "  only  in  reference 
to  Latium ;  while  Vii^il  applies  it  to  the  whole  of 
Italy.  (Ennius,  ap.  Varr,  L.  L.  v.  42 ;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  1 73.)  It  is  never  used  in  either  sense  by  Latin 
prose  writers,  though  several  authors  stato,  as  Dio- 
nysius does,  that  it  was  the  ancient  name  of  Italy. 
(Festus,  V.  Satumia^  p.  322;  Justin.  xliiL  1.) 

II.  Boundaries  and  Phtsical  Gbooratht. 

There  are  few  countries  of  which  the  boundaries 
are  more  clearly  marked  out  by  nature  than  those  of 
Italy.  It  b  well  described  by  one  of  its  modem 
poets  as  the  land 

"  Ch'  Apcnnin  parte  e  1  mar  circmda  e  TAIpe;* 

and  thb  single  line  at  once  enumemtes  all  the  prin- 
cipal physi<^  features  that  impart  to  the  country  its 
peculbr  physiognomy.  Italy  conidsts  of  a  great 
peninsula,  projecting  in  a  SE.  direction  into  the' 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  bounded  <m  the  W.  by  the 
portions  of  that  sea  commonly  known  as  tlie  Tyrrhe- 
nian and  Sicilian  seas,  but  comprised  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Mare  Infer  urn,  or  the  Lower  Sea; 
on  tlie  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  or  the  Upper  Sea  (Mare 
Superum),  as  it  was  commonly  termed  by  the  Bo- 
mans;  while  to  the  N.  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
expanse,  funning,  as  it  were,  the  base  or  root  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
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■roand  which  sweeps  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps, 
forming  a  continnoos  barrier  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  near  Massilia  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  at  Trieste  (Tergeste).  From  the  western 
extremitj  of  this  vast  mountain  chain,  where  the 
ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  abut  immediately  on 
the  6ea-shore,  branches  off  the  inferior,  but  still  very 
considerable,  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  after 
sweeping  round  the  Ligurian  gulf,  stretches  in  an 
unbroken  line  direcUj  across  to  Uie  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  then,  turning  abruptly  to  the  SE.,  di- 
Tides  the  whole  peninsula  throughout  its  entire 
length,  until  it  ends  in  the  promontory  of  Leuco- 
petra,  on  the  Sicilian  sea.     [Apennikus.] 

The  ppecke  limits  of  Italy  can  thus  only  be  doubt- 
ful <m  its  n(»them  frontier,  where  the  massive  ranges 
of  the  Alps,  though  presenting,  when  viewed  on  the 
large  scale,  a  vast  natural  barrier,  are  in  fact  in- 
dented and  penetrated  by  deep  and  irregular  valleys, 
which  render  it  often  difficult  to  determine  the 
natural  boundary;  nor  has  this  been  always  adopted 
as  the  political  one.  Along  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
between  Blassilia  and  Genua,  the  Maritime  Alps  send 
down  successive  ranges  to  the  sea,  forming  great 
headlands,  of  which  the  most  striking  are :  that  be- 
Xweea  JVio/t  and  Fmafe,  commonly  regarded  by  modern 
geographers  as  the  termination  of  the  Maritime 
Alps;  and  the  promontory  immediately  W.  of  Mo- 
naco, which  still  bears  the  remains  of  the  Tropaea 
Aognsti,  and  the  passage  of  which  presents  the 
greatest  natural  difficulties  to  the  construction  of  a 
road  along  this  coast.  This  mountain  headland 
would  probably  be  the  best  point  to  fix  as  the  natural 
limit  of  Italy  on  this  side,  and  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  r^arded  in  ancient  times  as  such;  but 
when  Augustus  first  extended  the  political  limits  of 
Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  he  found  it  convenient 
to  carry  them  somewhat  further  W.,  and  fixed  on  the 
river  Varus  as  the  boundary;  thus  including  Nicaea, 
which  was  a  colony  of  Massilia,  and  had  previously 
been  cosisidered  as  belonging  to  Gaul.  (Strab.  iv. 
pp.  178,  184,  T.  p.  209 ;  Plin.  iii.  4.  s.  5,  5.  s.  6,  7 ; 
Meb,  ii.  4.  §  9;  Ptol.  iu.  1.  §  1;  Lucan,  i.  404.) 
Though  thb  demarcation  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  always  followed;  for  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto« 
ninus  (p.  296)  we  again  find  the  Al]us  Maritima 
(meaning  Que  mountain  headland  above  described) 
filed  as  the  boundaiy  between  Italy  and  Gaul :  it 
was  generally  adopted,  and  has  continued  without 
alteration  to  the  present  day. 

The  extreme  NE.  lunit  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Gnlf»  is  equally  susceptible  of  various 
determination,  and  here  also  Augustus  certainly 
trai^ressed  the  natural  limits  by  including  Istria 
within  the  confines  of  Italy.  (PUn.  iii.  18.  s.  22  ; 
Strab.  ▼.  pw  209,  vii.  p.  314.)  But  here,  also,  the 
reasons  of  poUtiod  convenience,  which  first  gave  rise 
to  this  extenskn,  have  led  to  its  subsequent  adoption, 
and  Istria  is  still  commonly  reckoned  a  part  of  Italy. 
The  little  river  Fonnio^  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic 
between  Trieste  and  Capo  d Istria,  was  previously 
established  as  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  thb  side : 
but  the  nuge  of  the  Julian  Alps,  which,  after 
sweeping  round  the  broad  plain  of  the  Frioul,  sud- 
denly apjproaches  dose  to  the  Adriatic,  near  the  sources 
of  the  TimaTDS,  and  presents  a  ccmtinuous  mountain 
barrier  from  thence  to  Trieste,  would  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  true  natural  limit. 

Even  betweoi  these  two  extremities,  the  chain  of 
the  Alps  does  not  always  form  so  simple  and  clearly- 
ipaiked  a  fruotier  as  might  at  first  be  expected.    It 
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would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  trace  geographically 
such  a  hne  of  boundary,  by  following  the  water-shed 
or  line  of  highest  ridge,  throughout :  but  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  Alps  possessed  by  the 
ancients  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose ; 
and  this  line  was  not,  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in 
modem  tiroes,  the  actual  Umit  of  different  nation- 
alities. Thus,  the  Rhaetians,  who  in  the  dsys  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny  were  not  comprised  in  Italy, 
inhabited  the  valleys  and  lower  ridges  of  the  Alps 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  main  chain,  down  quite  to  the 
borders  of  the  plains,  as  well  as  the  northern  decli- 
vities of  the  same  mountains.  Hence,  a  part  of  the 
Southern  Tirol,  including  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
above  Trent,  and  apparently  the  whole  of  the  Val- 
ieline,  though  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps,  were  at  that  time  excluded  from  Italy :  while, 
at  a  later  period,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  provinces 
of  Khaetia  Prima  and  Rhaetia  Secunda  were  both 
incorporated  with  Italy,  and  the  boundary,  in  con- 
sequence, carried  far  to  the  N.  of  the  central  line  of 
geographical  limit.  In  hke  manner  the  Cottian 
Alps,  which  formed  a  separate  district,  under  a  tri- 
butary chieftain,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  were 
only  incorporated  with  Italy  by  Nero,  comprised  the 
valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  main  chain ;  and  the 
provinces  establi:ihed  in  the  latter  periods  of  the 
Empire  under  the  names  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae  and 
Alpes  MariUmae,  appear  to  have  been  constituted 
with  equally  little  reference  to  this  natural  boundary. 
(Walckenaer,  Geogr,  des  Gauies,  vol.  iL  pp.  21 — 36, 
361,395.) 

While  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  great 
natural  barrier  of  the  Alps,  it  is  to  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  its  entire 
length,  that  it  mainly  owes  its  peculiar  configuration. 
This  great  mountain  chain  may  be  considered  as  the 
back-bono  or  vertebral  column  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, which  sends  down  offsets  or  lateral  ridges 
on  both  sides  to  the  sea,  while  it  forms,  throughout 
its  long  course,  the  water-shed  or  dividing  ridge, 
from  which  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  take  their 
rise.  A  detailed  description  of  the  Apennines  has 
already  been  given  under  the  article  Apemminus  : 
they  are  here  noticed  only  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  features  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Italy. 

1.  Northern  Italy. — The  first  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  extends  from  the 
point  of  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps  along 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Gvifof  Genoa,  and  from  thence 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic 
near  Ariminum,  constitutes  the  southern  boundary 
of  a  great  valley  or  plain,  which  extends,  without 
interruption,  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  that 
of  the  Alps.  This  broad  expanse  of  perfectly  level 
country,  consisting  throughout  of  alluvial  soil,  is 
watered  by  the  great  river  Pad  us,  or  Po,  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  which  bring  down  the  watei-s 
from  the  flanks  both  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
and  render  this  extensive  plain  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  in  Europe.  It  extends  through  a  space 
of  above  200  geog.  miles  in  length,  but  does  not 
exceed  50  or  60  in  breadth,  until  it  approaches  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  Alps  beyond  Vicemza  trend  away 
rapidly  to  the  northward,  sweeping  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  plains  of  the  Friuli  (which  are  a  mere 
continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po),  until  they 
again  approach  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste.  At  the 
same  time  the  Apennines  also,  as  they  approach 
towards  the  Adriatic,  gradually  recede  from  the 
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banks  of  tlie  Padas ;  so  that  Ariminam  {RivUni), 
where  their  lowest  slopes  first  descend  to  the  sea- 
shore, is  distant  nearly  60  geog.  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  it  Is  almost  as  nmch  more 
from  tlieuce  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  is  this  vast 
pUun,  together  with  the  hill-coautry  on  each  side  of 
it,  fonned  by  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  that 
constituted  the  country  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  to 
which  the  Ronians  g&ve  the  name  of  Galua  Cisal- 
PINA.  The  westenimost  part  of  the  same  tract, 
including  the  upper  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the  exten- 
sive hilly  district,  now  called  the  M(mJerrato,  which 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  tlie  south 
bank  of  the  Po,  was  inliabited  frum  the  earliest 
periods  by  Ligurian  tribes,  and  was  included  in 
LiGUKiA,  according  to  tlte  Roman  use  of  the  name. 
At  the  opposite  extremity,  the  portion  of  the  great 
plain  £.  and  N.  of  the  Adiffe  (Athesis),  as  well  as 
the  diiitrict  now  called  the  Fritiii,  was  the  laud  of 
the  Vcneti,  and  constituted  the  Ijipman  proviuce  of 
Veketia.  The  Romans,  however,  appear  to  have 
occasionally  used  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  a 
more  lax  and  general  sense,  for  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy,  or  everything  that  was  not  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  Italy  as  Uiat  name  was  understood 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  At  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Lomhardy  is  frequently  applied  to 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Po,  including  both  the  proper 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Liguria 
and  Venetia. 

The  name  of  Northern  Italy  may  be  con- 
veniently adopted  as  a  geographical  designation  for 
the  same  tract  of  country ;  but  it  b  commonly  under- 
stood as  comprising  the  whole  of  Liguria,  mcluding 
the  sea-coast ;  though  this,  of  counse,  Ues  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  it  comprises  tlie  provinces  of  Liguria, 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Venetia  and  Istria,  and  is  limited 
towards  the  S.  by  the  Macra  (^Magra)  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  by  the  Rubicon  on  that  of  the  Adriatic 
In  like  manner,  the  name  of  Central  Italy  is 
frequently  ap})hed  to  the  middle  portion,  comprising 
the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  extending 
along  the  W.  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iklacra  to 
that  of  the  Silarus,  and  on  the  £.  from  the  Rubicon 
to  the  Frcnto :  while  that  of  Southern  Italy  is 
given  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
including  Apulia,  Cahibria,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  names  are 
merely  geographical  distinctions,  for  the  convenience 
of  description  and  reference,  and  do  not  correspond 
to  any  real  divisions  of  the  country,  either  natural 
or  political. 

2.  Central  Italy.  —  The  country  to  which 
this  name  is  applied  differs  essentially  from  that 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Apennines.  While  the 
latter  presents  a  broad  level  basin,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  mouutains,  and  into  which  the  streams  and 
rivers  converge  from  all  sides,  the  centre  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  is  almost  wholly  filled  up  by  the 
broad  mass  of  the  Apennines,  the  offsets  and  lateral 
branches  of  which,  in  some  pai'ts,  descend  quite  to 
the  sea,  in  others  leave  a  considerable  intervening 
space  of  plain  or  low  country  :  but  even  the  hirgest 
of  these  level  tracta  is  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  great  plains  of  Nortliem  Italy.  The  chain  of 
the  Aiiennines,  which  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ariminum  assumes  a  generally  SE.  direction,  is  very 
far  from  being  uniform  and  regular  in  its  character. 
Nor  can  it  be  regarded,  like  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees, 
as  forming  one  continuous  ridge,  from  which  there 
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branch  off  lateral  arms  or  ranges,  separated  by  deep 
intervening  valleys.  This  is,  indeed,  tho  case,  with 
tolerable  regularity,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  hence  the  numerous  rivers  which 
descend  to  the  Adriatic  pursue  nearly  parallel 
courses  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  main 
chain.  But  the  central  mass  of  the  mountains, 
which  comprises  all  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Apennines,  is  broken  up  and  intersected  by  deop 
longitudinal  valleys,  sometimes  separated  only  by 
narrow  ridges  of  moderate  elevation,  at  other*  by 
rugged  ranges  rising  abruptly  to  a  height  equal  to 
that  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  chain.  Tt:c 
number  (£  these  valleys,  occurring  in  the  very  henrt 
of  tho  Apennines,  and  often  almost  entirely  enclofrcd 
by  the  mountains,  b  a  feature  in  tlie  physical 
geography  of  Italy  which  has  in  all  ages  exerciatti 
a  material  influence  on  its  fortunes.  The  upland 
valleys,  with  their  fine  summer  pasturages,  were  a 
necessary  resource  to  tho  inhabitants  of  the  dry 
plains  of  the  south ;  and  tlie  peculiar  configuration  oi 
these  valleys  opened  out  routes  through  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  districts,  and  facilitated  mutual 
communication  between  the  nations  of  the  ])cninsu]a. 

It  b  especially  in  the  southeni  part  of  the  district 
we  are  now  considering  that  the  Apennines  jissuine 
this  complicated  and  irregular  structure.  Between 
the  paralleb  of  44°  and  42°  30'  N.  lat.  they  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  broad  mountain  chain,  which  has 
a  direction  nearly  jiaraliel  witli  the  line  of  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  nowhere  distant 
more  than  40  geog.  miles  from  the  shore  of  that 
sea,  while  it  b  nearly  double  the  same  distance  from 
that  of  the  Tyrrhenian.  Hence  there  remains  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  mountains  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  constituting  tho  greater  part  of  Etniria  and 
the  S.  of  Uinbria,  which  b  wholly  distinct  from  the 
mountain  regions,  and  consbts  in  part  of  fertile 
plains,  in  part  of  a  liilly,  but  still  by  no  means 
mountainous,  district.  The  great  valleys  of  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber,  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
Central  Italy,  which  have  their  sources  very  near 
one  another,  but  flow  the  one  to  the  W.  the  other  to 
the  S.,  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  Between  tl>em 
lies  the  hilly  tract  of  Etruria,  which,  notwiihsUind- 
ing  the  elevation  attained  by  some  isolated  summits, 
has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  mountain  countr}', 
and  a  large  part  of  which,  as  well  as  the  portions  of 
Umbria  bordering  on  tho  valley  of  the  Tiber,  may 
be  deservedly  reckoned  among  tho  most  fertile  db- 
tricts  in  Italy.  South  of  the  Tiber,  again,  the  broad 
volcanic  plains  of  Lalium  expand  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea;  and  though  these  are  interrupted 
by  the  isolated  group  of  the  Alban  hilb,  and  still 
more  by  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Volscians, 
which,  between  Terracina  and  GaC'ta,  descend  (jnite 
to  the  sea-shore,  as  soon  as  these  are  passtni,  tho 
mountains  again  recede  from  the  sea-co:ist,  and  leave 
a  considerable  interval  which  b  filled  up  by  the  luxu- 
riant plain  of  Campania. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  tho  contrast 
presented  by  different  parts  of  the  countries  thus 
comprised  under  the  name  of  Central  Italy.  The 
snow  still  lingers  in  tho  upland  pastures  of  Samnium 
and  the  Abnazi,  when  the  com  is  nearly  ripe  in 
the  phiins  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  elevated 
dbtricts  of  the  Pcligni,  tho  Vestini,  and  tlie  Marsi, 
were  always  noted  for  their  cold  and  cheerless 
climate,  and  were  better  adapted  fur  pa:>turagc  than 
the  growth  of  com.     Even  at  Carseoli,  only  40  miles 
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diatAXit  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  tlie  olive  wonld  no 
lon;;er  fionrish  (Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  683);  though  it 
gr-jws  -vrith  tbe  utmost  luxuriance  at  Tibur,  at  a 
diisiance  of  little  more  than  15  miles,  but  on  tbe 
Hjuthem  blope  of  the  Apeunincs.  Tlie  ricbncss  and 
fartiUtr  of  the  Campanian  plains,  and  iho  beautiful 
shoves  of  the  Ba^  o/" Naples,  were  proverbial;  while 
tbe  Samnite  valleys,  hardly  removed  more  tlian  a 
day's  journey  towards  the  interior,  liad  all  the 
tbaracters  o[  highland  scenery.  Nor  was  this  con- 
trast cunfined  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  regions 
iQ  i}ue»tion :  the  rude  and  simjile  mountaineers  of  tbe 
Sabine  or  Marsic  valleys  were  not  less  diflcrcnt  from 
the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Etruria  and  Campania ; 
and  their  frugal  and  homely  habits  of  life  arc  constantly 
alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets  of  the  empire,  when 
ntjthing  but  the  memory  remained  of  those  warlike 
virtues  for  which  they  had  been  so  distinguished  at 
ac  earlier  period. 

Central  Italy,  as  the  term  is  hero  used,  comprised 
tbe  countries  known  to  the  Kumans  as  Etkuuia, 
Vmbiua  (including  the  district  adjoining  the  Adriatic 
|3vvion>ly  occupied  by  the  Galli  tienones),  Pice- 
Kcx,  the  land  of  the  Sabixi,  Vkstixi,  Maiisi, 
Plugxi,  I^Lakkucini,  and  Fukntani,  all  Sam- 
siL'M.  together  with  Latium  (in  the  widtst  sense  of 
the  name)  and  Campania.  A  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  {4iysical  geograpiiy  of  these  several 
re^itxis,  as  well  as  of  the  people  that  inhabited  them, 
will  bu  ftiund  in  the  respective  articles. 

3.  SoiJTiiEKK  Itai.y,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tioo  above  established,  comprises  the  southern  part 
cf  the  peninsula,  from  tbe  river  Silarus  on  the  \V., 
and  the  Frento  on  the  E.,  to  tlie  lapygian  pro- 
laoDUaj  <m  the  Ionian,  and  that  of  Lcucopetra 
towards  the  Sicilian,  sea.  It  thus  includes  the  four 
ptivinces  or  districts  of  Apulia,  Calabuia  (in 
tbe  Buriian  sense  d  the  name),  Llcania,  and 
BkCTTiL'M.  The  physical  geography  of  this  region 
is  in  great  part  determined  by  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  which,  from  the  frontiers  of  Samnium,  is 
ccotinued  through  the  heait  of  Lucania  in  a  broad 
tMaa  of  mountains,  which  is  s^^mcwhat  narrowed  as 
it  enters  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  but  soon  spreads 
oat  again  sufficiently  to  fill  up  almost  the  whole  of 
tliat  district  from  shore  to  shore.  The  extreme 
WDthem  mass  of  the  Apennines  fonns,  indeed,  a 
detached  mountain  range,  which  in  its  physical 
ehamcters  and  direction  b  more  clo^clv  connected 
with  the  mountains  in  the  KE.  of  Sicilv  than  with 
tbe  proper  chain  of  the  Apennines  [ArENNiNUs]; 
so  that  the  noti<»i  entertained  by  many  ancient 
vrjters  that  Sicily  had  formerly  been  joined  to  the 
ibainland  at  Bhegium,  though  wholly  fulso  with 
RfereiM?e  to  historical  times,  is  undoubtedly  true  in 
Illogical  iexue.  The  name  of  the  Apennines  is, 
however,  ttniversally  given  by  geographers  to  the 
vkole  range  which  tenninates  in  the  bold  pro- 
Qoiitory  uf  Lencopetra  (^Capo  deW  Anni). 

East  of  the  Apennines,  and  S.  of  tlie  Frento,  there 
otenik  a  broad  plain  from  the  foot  of  the  inonn- 
tURs  to  tbe  sea,  forming  the  greater  part  of  Apulia, 
or  the  tract  now  known  as  Puglia  piana ;  while, 
S.  </  this,  an  extensive  tract  of  hilly  country  (not, 
Werer,  rising  to  any  considerable  elevation)  branches 
fS  irom  the  Apennines  near  Venusia,  and  extends 
alo^  the  frontiers  of  Apuha  aiMl  Lucania,  till  it 
sppneclies  the  sea  between  Egnatia  and  Brundu- 
iiiia).  Tbe  remainder  of  tbe  iieninsnla  uf  (.'ulabria 
vilescapia,  though  it  may  be  considered  in  some 
licgne  a»  a  oontiniuitioQ  of  the  s:uiie  tract,  presents 
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nothing  that  can  be  called  a  range  of  bills,  much 
lass  of  mountains,  as  it  is  erroneously  represented  on 
m:uiy  maps.  [Calabuia.]  Between  the  central 
mass  of  the  Apennines  (which  occupies  the  heart  of 
Lucania)  and  the  gult'  of  Tarentum,  is  another  broad 
hilly  tract,  gradually  descending  as  it  approaches 
the  shores  ot'  the  gulf,  which  are  bordered  by  a  strip 
of  alluvial  plain,  varying  in  breadtli,  but  nowhere 
of  grejit  extent 

The  Apennines  do  not  attain  to  so  great  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  the  It:ilian  peninsula  :i8 
in  its  more  central  regions ;  and,  though  jxirticular 
summits  rifie  to  a  cousiderable  height,  we  do  not 
here  meet  with  the  s:ime  broud  mountain  tracts  or 
upland  valleys  as  further  northward.  The  centre  of 
Lucania  is,  indeed,  a  rugged  and  numntainous 
country,  and  the  l«)fty  groups  of  the  Monti  dtlla 
Maddalena,  S.  of  Potenza^  the  Afte.  Pullino,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bruttium,  and  the  SUa,  in  the  heart  of 
the  bitter  district,  were  evidently,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  times,  wild  and  se<-luded  districts,  almost 
inaccessible  to  civilisation.  But  the  coasts  both  of 
Lucania  and  Bruttium  were  regions  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  fertility;  and  the  tract  extending  along 
the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  though  now  wild 
and  desolate,  is  cited  in  ancient  times  as  an  almost 
proverbial  instance  of  a  beautiful  and  desirable 
country.  (Archil,  ap.  Athtn.  xii.  p.  523.)  Tho 
j)eninsiila  of  Calabria  or  Iile.ssapia,  as  already  re- 
marked by  Strabo,  notwithstanding  tlie  absence  of 
streams  and  the  ap{)areut  aridity  of  tlio  soil,  is  in 
reality  a  diAtrict  of  great  fertility,  as  is  also  the 
trict  which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  Egnatia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  ;  and, 
though  the  plains  in  tbe  interior  of  AjHilia  arc  dry 
and  dusty  in  summer,  they  produce  excellent  com, 
and  are  describe^!  by  Strabo  as  "  bringing  forth  all 
things  in  great  abundance."     (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

The  general  form  and  configuration  of  Italy  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  geographers.  Polybius, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  imperfect  notion 
of  it,  or  was  singularly  unhappy  in  his  illustration; 
for  he  describes  it  as  of  a  triangular  form,  having 
the  Al{)s  for  its  base,  and  its  two  sides  bounded  by 
the  sea,  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  on  the  one  side,  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian  on  the  other.  (Pol.  ii.  14.) 
Strabo  justly  objects  to  this  de>cription,  that  Italy 
cannot  be  called  a  triangle,  without  allowing  a 
degree  of  curvature  and  irregularity  in  the  sides, 
which  would  destroy  all  rcscniblauce  to  that  figure; 
and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  wholly  unpossible  to  coin}i;iro 
it  to  any  geometrical  figure.  (Strab.  v.  p.  210.) 
There  is  somewhat  more  truth  in  the  resemblance 
suggested  by  Pliny, — and  which  seems  to  have  been 
cttmmonly  adopted,  as  it  is  referred  to  also  by  Ku- 
tilius  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6;  IJnliL  Itin.  ii.  17)  — to  the 
leaf  of  an  oak-tree,  though  this  would  imply  that 
the  pro/,ecting  portions  or  promontories  on  each  sitlo 
were  reganled  as  more  considerable  than  they  really 
are.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  great  penin- 
sulas or  promontories  of  Calabria  (Messapia)  and 
Bruttium,  which  are  attached  to  its  lower  extremity, 
the  remainder  of  Italy,  from  tho  Pad  us  and  tlio 
Macra  southwards,  has  a  general  oblong  form ;  and 
Strabo  truly  enough  describes  it,  when  tlius  con- 
sidered, as  much  al)0ut  the  same  shape  and  size 
with  the  Adriatic  inia.     (Strab.  v.  p.  211.) 

Its  dimensi«»ns  are  very  variously  stated  by  an- 
cient writers.  Stralw,  in  the  comparison  just  cited, 
calls  it  htlle  ba^s  than  6000  stadia  (GOOgeog.  miles) 
lon^,  and  about  1300  st;ulia  in  its  greatest  breadth; 
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of  these  the  latter  measurement  is  almost  czactlj 
correct,  but  the  former  much  OTerstated,  as  he  is 
speaking  there  of  Italj  exclusive  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
The  totel  length  of  Italy  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word),  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Aosta  (Au- 
gusta Praetoria)  to  the  lapygian  promontory,  is  about 
620  geog.  miles,  as  measured  in  a  direct  line  on  a 
map;  but  from  the  same  point  to  the  ]»omontory  of 
Leucopetra,  which  is  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
Italy,  is  above  660  geog.  miles.  Pliny  states  the 
distance  from  the  same  starting-point  to  Rhegium 
at  1020  >L  P.,  or  816  geog.  miles,  which  is  greatly 
overstated,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  follow  the 
windings  of  the  road  instead  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tance geographically.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6.)  He  also 
states  the  greatest  breadth  of  Italy,  from  the  Varus 
to  the  Arsia,  at  410  M.  P.,  which  is  very  nearly 
correct;  the  actual  distance  from  the  Varus  to  the 
head  of  the  Adiiatic,  measured  in  a  straight  line, 
being  300  geog.  miles  (375  M.  P.),  while  from 
thence  to  the  Arsia  is  about  50  geog.  miles.  Pliny 
adds,  that  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  the  Atemus,  is 
136  M.  P.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  truth  for 
that  particular  poiut;  but  the  widest  part  of  the 
peninsula,  from  Ancona  across  to  the  Monte  Ar- 
petUaro,  is  130  geog.,  or  162  Roman,  miles. 

in.  Climate  and  Natural  Productions. 

Italy  was  not  less  renowned  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  times  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  For  this 
it  was  indebted  in  great  part  to  its  climate,  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  its  physical  configu- 
ration. Extending  from  the  parallel  of  30^  N.  Ut 
to  46®  30',  its  southern  extremity  enjoyed  the  same 
climate  with  Greece,  while  its  northern  portions  were 
on  a  par  with  the  S.  of  France.  The  lofty  range  of 
Apennines  extending  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  the  seas  which  bathe  its  shores  on  both  sides, 
contributed  at  onco  to  temper  and  vary  its  climate, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  productions  alike  of  the 
temperate  and  the  warmest  parts  of  Europe.  Hence 
the  variety  as  well  as  abundance  of  its  natural  pro- 
dude,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  so  many 
ancient  writers.  The  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  wiUi 
which  Virgil  sings  the  praises  of  his  nati\*e  land 
is  too  well  known  to  require  notice  (Virg.  Georg 
iu  136 — 176)  ;  but  even  the  prosaic  Dionysius 
and  Strabo  are  kindled  into  almmt  equal  ardour 
by  the  same  theme.  The  former  writer  remarks, 
that  of  all  countries  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
Italy  united  the  most  natural  advantages :  for  that 
it  did  not,  like  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  possess  a  soil 
adapted  for  agriculture  only;  but  while  the  Cam- 
panian  plains  rivalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  in 
fertility  all  other  arable  lands,  the  olives  of  Messa- 
pia,  Daunia,  and  the  Sabines,  were  not  excelled  by 
any  others ;  and  the  vineyards  of  Etruria,  the  Fa- 
lemian  and  the  Alban  hills,  produced  wines  of  the 
most  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Nor  was  it  less  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  flocks, 
whether  of  sheep  or  goats;  while  its  pastures  were 
of  the  richest  description,  and  supported  innumerable 
herds  both  uf  horses  and  cattle.  Its  mountain  sides 
were  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  affording 
abundance  oi  timber  for  ship>building  and  all  other 
purposes,  which  could  be  transported  to  the  coast 
with  facility  by  its  numerous  navigable  rivers. 
Abundance  of  warm  springs  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country  supplied  not  only  the  means  of  luxurious 
baths,  but  valuable  medical  remedies.     Its  seas 
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abounded  in  fish,  and  its  mountains  oontiuned  mines 
of  all  kinds  of  metals;  but  that  which  was  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all  was  the  excellent  tempe- 
rature of  its  climate,  free  alike  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals.  (Dionys.  i.  36,  37.)  Strabo  dwells 
not  only  on  these  natural  resources,  but  on  its  po- 
litical advantages  as  a  seat  of  empire;  defended  on 
two  sides  by  the  sea,  oa  the  thini  by  almosst  im- 
passable mountains;  possessing  excellent  ports  on 
both  seas,  yet  not  affording  too  great  facilities  of 
access ;  and  situated  in  such  a  position,  with  regard 
to  the  great  nations  of  Western  Europe,  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  Greece  and  Asia,  on  the  other,  as  seemed 
to  destine  it  for  universal  dominion.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
286.)  Pliny,  as  might  bo  expected,  is  not  less  en- 
thusiastic in  favour  of  his  native  country,  and  Varro 
adds  that  of  all  countries  it  was  that  in  which  the 
greatest  advantage  was  derived  from  its  natural 
fertility  by  careful  cultivation.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6, 
xxxvii.  13.  s.  77;  Varr.  R,  R.  i.  2.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  climate  of  Italy  did  not 
differ  materially  in  ancient  times  from  wliat  it  is  .it 
the  present  day.  The  praises  bestowed  on  it  fur  its 
freedom  from  excessive  heat  in  summer  may  surprise 
those  who  compare  it  in  this  respect  with  more 
northern  climates;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
ancient  writers  spoke  with  reference  to  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  more  familiar 
with  the  climate  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  than 
with  those  of  Gaul  or  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  passages  in  the  Roman  writers  that  seem 
to  indicate  a  degree  of  cold  exceeding  what  is  found 
at  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  Horace  speaks  of  Soracte  as  white  with 
snow,  and  the  Alban  hilb  as  covered  with  it  on  the 
first  approach  of  winter  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  9,  Ep.  i.  7. 
10);  and  Juvenal  even  alludes  to  the  Tiber  beini; 
covered  with  ice,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  occurrence 
(vi.  522).  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  poetical 
exaggeration;  but  still  it  is  probable  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  was  somewhat  colder,  or  rather  that  the 
winters  were  more  severe  than  they  now  are,  though 
this  remark  must  bo  confined  within  narrow  limits; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  is  far  less  than  in  Gaul  or  Germany. 

Great  stress  has  also  been  laid  by  many  modern 
writers  upon  the  fact  that  populous  cities  then  ex- 
isted, and  a  thriving  agricultural  population  was 
found,  on  sites  and  in  districts  now  desolated  by 
malaria;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  climate  has 
become  much  more  unhealthy  in  modem  times.  But 
population  and  cultivation  have  in  themselves  a 
strong  tendency  to  repress  the  causes  of  malaria. 
The  fertile  dbtricts  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  Italy 
once  occupied  by  the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  are 
now  pestilential  wastes;  but  they  became  almost  de- 
solate from  otiier  causes  before  they  grew  so  un- 
healthy. In  tlic  case  of  Paestum,  a  marked  dimi- 
nution in  the  effects  of  malaria  has  been  perct^ived. 
even  from  the  slight  amount  of  population  that  has 
been  attracted  thither  since  the  site  has  become  the 
frequent  resort  of  travellen,  and  the  partial  culti- 
vation that  has  resulted  from  it.  Nor  can  it  be 
asserted  that  Italy,  even  in  its  roost  flourishing  days, 
was  ever  free  from  this  scourge,  though  particular 
localities  were  undoubtedly  more  healthy  than  at 
present.  Thus,  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany  was  noted, 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  for  its  insalubrity  (Phn. 
Ep.  V.  6);  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea  was  almost 
uninhabited  from  the  same  cause,  at  a  still  earlier 
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period  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  231);  and  Cicero  even  extols  the 
sitQAtion  of  Bame,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  I^- 
tinin,  as  **  a  heaitfar  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  pes- 
tiieotial  repon."  (Gic  de  Ittp,  ii.  6.)  But  the 
impnia]  citj  itself  was  far  from  being  altoprther 
exempt.  Horace  abounds  witli  allusions  to  the  pre- 
Talence  of  ferers  in  the  summer  and  antnmn  (£/>. 
i.  7,  SaL  ii.  6.  19,  Carm.  ii.  14.  16),  though  the 
deoae  populaticm  most  have  tended  materially  to 
repnvs  them.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  most 
thirklv  peopled  ports  of  Rome  are  wholly  exempt 
from  malana.  (This  question  is  more  fully  dLs- 
ccfised  under  the  article  Latium.) 

The  Tolcanic  phenomena  displayed  so  conspicu- 
oosly  in  some  parts  of  Italy  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
aitention  of  ancient  writers.     The  eruptions  of  Ae- 
caria,  which  had  occurred  soon  after  the  firat  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  colonists  there,  were  recorded  by 
Tmttens  (ap.  Sfrab.  v.  p.  248);  and  tlie  fables  con- 
BK^ed  with  the  lake  Avemus  and  its  neighbourhood 
kail  evidently  a  Mmilar  origin.    Strabo  also  correctly 
ufotd  that  V^esuvios  was  itself  a  volcanic  mountain, 
iMg  before  the  fearful  eruption  of  a.  d.  79  gave  such 
ngnal  proof  that  its  fires  were  not,  as  he  supposed, 
fxtinrt.      (Strab.  v.  p.  247.)      This   catastrophe, 
fSFaiful  as  it  was,  was  confined  to  Campania;  but 
earthquakes  (to  which  Italy  is  so  subject  at  the 
Ef»eot  day)  appear  to  have  been  not  less  frequent 
awl  detractive  in  ancient  times,  and  were  far  from 
brtDg  liftiited  to  the  volcanic  regions.     They  are 
nxotioned  as  occurring  in  Apulia,  Piccnum,  Umbria. 
Etmria,  Liguria,   and  other  parts  of  Italy;    and 
thoagh   their   effects  are   generally  noticed    sonte- 
what  vaguely,  jet  the  leading  phenomena  which  ac- 
rcapany  them  at  the  present  day — the  subsidence 
m  tracts  of  land,  the  fall  of  roi'ks  and  portions  of 
zDooDtaios,  the  change  of  the  course  of  rivers,  the 
irrnptioo  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of 
bvikfiugs,  and  sometimes  of  whole  towns  and  cities — 
at  all  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.     (Li v.  xxii.  5; 
M  ObMq.  86,  96.  105,  106,  122,  &c.)     Slight 
diQcks  wtsn  not  unfrequent  at  Rome  it*>elf,  though 
it  nerer  suffered  any  serious  calamity  from   tliis 
ease.    But  the  volcanic  action,  which  had  at  a  far 
&tut  period  extended  over  broad  tracts  of  Central 
luJ?,  and  given  rise  to  tlie  plains  of  the  Campagna 
nd  the  Phlegraean  fields,  as  well  as  to  the  lofty 
r«o{is  of  the  Alban  and  Ciminian  hills,  had  ccasod 
1^  before  the  age  of  historical  record;  and  no 
fixnaa  writer  seems  to  have  suspected   that  the 
Albu  lake  had  once  been  a  crater  of  eruption,  or 
1^  the  **  silez  ^  with  which  the  Via  Appia  was 
ptied  was  derived  from  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava. 
[Utiun.] 

Tbe  volcanic  region  (in  this  geological  sense)  of 

C^atral   Italy  consists   of  two  separate  tracts  of 

MotTT,  of  consklerable  extent;  the  one  comprising 

ti^prisaker  part  of  Old  Latium  (or  what  is  now  called 

tbe  Campagma  <ji  Rome),  together  with  the  southern 

part  of  Etnxria;  and  the  other  occupying  a  large 

pvdoo  of  Campania,  including  not  only  Vesuvius 

ad  tbe  Tolcanic  hills  around  the  lake  Avemus,  but 

Ae  bnad  and  fertile  phun  which  extends  from  the 

Bof  tjf  SofleM  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris.     These 

tvo  tracts  of  volcaiuc  origin  are  separated  by  the 

Viobciao  naotuitaina,  a  series  of  calcareous  ranges 

kiDcfainig  off  from  the  Apennines,  and  filling  up  tlie 

9fut  fimm  tbfl  banks  of  the  Liris  to  the  borders  of 

tie  Pdottoe  manboi,  which  last  form  a  broad  strip 

if  aSinrial  sail,  eatanding  from  the  volcanic  district 

4  the  Kmnan    OwqM^Na  to  the  Monit  Circello. 
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The  volcanic  district  of  Rome,  as  wc  may  term  the 
more  northern  of  the  two,  is  alK)ut  100  miles  in 
length,  by  30  to  35  in  breadth ;  while  that  of  Cam- 
pania is  about  60  miles  long,  with  an  average, 
though  very  irregular,  breadth  of  20.  North  of  the 
former  lie  the  detached  summits  of  Mte.  A  mtnta  and 
Radicofani^  both  of  them  composed  of  volcanic  rocks; 
while  at  a  distance  of  60  milos  K.  of  the  Campanian 
ba^in,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  intervening  muss 
of  the  Apennines,  is  bituated  the  isolated  volcanic 
peak  of  Mt.  Vultur  (  Voltore\  a  mountain  whose 
regular  conical  form,  and  the  great  crater-shaped 
ba«in  on  its  northern  flsnk,  at  once  prove  its  volcanic 
character;  though  this  also,  as  well  as  the  volcanoes 
of  Latium  and  Etruria,  has  displayed  no  signs  of 
activity  within  the  historical  era.  (Daubcny,  On 
Volcanoes,  ch.  xi.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ennmcrate  in  detail 
the  natural  productions  of  Italy,  of  which  a  summary 
view  has  already  been  given  in  the  passages  cited 
from  ancient  authors,  and  the  details  will  be  ft)und 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  provinces.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe  how  large  a  portion  of  those 
productions,  which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the 
chief  objects  of  Italian  cultivation,  and  even  impart 
to  its  scenery  some  of  its  most  peculiar  characters, 
are  of  quite  modem  introduction,  and  were  wholly 
unknown  when  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were 
extolling  its  varied  resources  and  incxhau-stibje  fer- 
tility. To  this  class  belong  the  maize  and  rice  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Lombaniy, 
the  oraages  of  the  Ligurian  coast  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  the  aloes  and  cactuses  which 
clothe  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  southern 
provinces;  while  the  mulberry  tree,  though  well 
known  in  ancient  times,  never  became  an  ini|K)rtant 
object  of  culture  until  aft»T  the  introduction  of  the 
silk-worm  in  the  13th  century.  Of  the  different 
kinds  of  fraits  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  many 
were  undoubtedly  of  exotic  origin,  and  of  some  the 
peri(xl  of  their  introduction  was  recorded ;  but  almost 
all  of  them  throve  well  in  Italy,  and  the  gardens 
and  orchanis  of  the  wealthy  Romans  surjvissed  all 
others  then  known  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
their  produce.  At  the  same  time,  cultivation  of  the 
more  ordinary  descriptions  of  fmit  was  so  extensive, 
that  Varro  remarks  :  '*  ArlKMribus  oonsita  Italia  est, 
ut  tota  pomarium  vid'-atur."     (/i.  H.  i.  2.  §  6.) 

Almost  all  ancient  writers  concur  in  praising  the 
metallic  wealth  of  Italy;  and  Pliny  even  ji*.Nerts 
that  it  was,  in  this  res|)ect  also,  superior  to  all  other 
lands;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  go- 
vernment intentionally  discouraged  the  full  explora- 
tion of  these  mineral  resources.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24, 
xxxvii.  13.  s.  77;  Strab.  vi.  p.  286;  Dionys.  i.  37; 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  166.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  policy  was  really  de- 
signed to  husband  their  wealth  or  to  conceal  their 
poverty:  but  it  is  certain  that  Italy  was  far  from 
being  really  so  rich  in  metallic  treasures  as  was 
supposed,  and  could  bear  no  com{tariM>n  in  this  re- 
sjiect  with  S}inin.  Gold  was  unquestionably  found 
in  some  «)f  the  streams  which  flowed  from  the  Alps, 
and  in  some  oises  (as  among  the  Ictymuli  and 
Salissi)  was  extracted  from  them  in  considerable 
quantities  ;  but  these  workings,  or  rather  wa>hings, 
apfioar  to  have  been  ra])idly  exhausted,  and  the  gold- 
works  on  the  fnjntiers  of  Noricum,  celebrated  fwr 
their  richness  by  Poly  hi  us,  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  208.)  Silver  ia 
enumerated,  also,  among  the  metallic  treasures  of 
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Italy ;  but  we  have  no  specific  account  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  the  fact  that  silver  money  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  nations  of  Italy  sufllciently  shows 
that  it  was  not  found  in  any  great  quantity.  The 
early  coinage  of  Italy  was  of  copper,  or  rather  bronze  ; 
and  this  metal  appears  to  have  been  extracted  in 
large  quantities,  and  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes 
by  the  Etruscans,  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
same  people  were  the  first  to  explore  the  iron  mines 
of  llva,  which  continued  to  be  assiduously  worked 
by  the  Romans ;  though  the  metal  produced  was 
thought  inferior  to  that  of  Noricum.  Of  other 
minerals,  cinnabar  (minium)  and  calamine  (cad- 
mium) are  noticed  by  Pliny.  The  white  marble  of 
Luna,  also,  was  exten^vely  quarried  by  the  Romans, 
and  seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  a  superior 
material  for  sculpture  to  any  of  those  derived  from 
Greece. 

IV.  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Mountains. 

The  configuration  of  Italy  is  unfavourable  to  the 
fonnation  of  great  rivers.  The  Padus  is  the  only 
stream  which  deserves  to  rank  among  the  principal 
rivers  of  Eurojie  :  even  the  Amus  and  the  Tiber, 
celebrated  as  are  their  names  in  history,  being  in- 
ferior in  magnitude  to  many  of  the  secondary  streams, 
which  are  mere  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
or  the  Danube.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  indeed,  the 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  per))etual  snows  of  the 
Alps  are  fumi.shed  witli  a  copious  and  constant 
supply  of  water;  but  the  greater  port  of  those  which 
have  their  sources  in  tlic  Apennines,  though  large 
and  formidable  streams  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains 
or  the  snows  of  winter,  dwindle  into  insignificance  at 
other  times,  and  present  but  scanty  streams  of  water 
winding  through  broad  beds  covered  with  stones  and 
shingle.  It  is  only  by  comparison  with  Greece  that 
Italy  (with  the  exception  of  Cisalpine  Gaul)  could 
be  praised  for  its  abundance  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  Padus,  or  Po,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
river  of  Italy,  flowing  from  W.  to  E.  through  the 
very  mid!>t  of  the  great  basin  or  trough  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  receiving,  in  consequence,  from  both  sides, 
all  the  waters  from  the  soutliem  declivities  of  the 
Alps,  OS  well  as  from  the  northern  slojies  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  though  its  course  does  not  ex- 
ceed 380  geog.  miles  in  length,  and  the  direct  distance 
from  its  sources  in  the  Mons  Vesulus  {Afte.  V'tw)  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic  is  only  230  miles,  the 
body  of  water  which  it  brings  down  to  the  sea  is 
very  large.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  as  follows, 
beginning  with  three  on  the  N.  Iwnk,  and  proceeding 
from  W.  toE.  : — (1)  the  Duria  Minor  (^DariaRipa- 
rwi),  which  joins  the  Po  near  Turin  'Augusta  Tauri- 
norum;  (2  )  the  Stura(5<ura);  (3)  the Orgus( Oreo), 
(4)  the  Duria  Major,  or  Dora  Baltea  ;  (5)  the  Ses- 
Rites  (5e*ta);  (6)  the  Ticinus  (Ticino);  (7)  the 
Lambrus  {Lambro);  (8)  the  Addua  (Adda)  ;  (9) 
the  Ollius  (Oglio);  (10)  the  Mincius  (Aftncio). 
Equally  numerous,  though  less  important  in  volume 
and  magnitude,  are  its  tributaries  from  the  S.  side, 
the  chief  of  which  are  :  — ( 1 )  the  Tanarus  (^Tanaro), 
flowing  fn»m  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  much  the  most 
considerable  of  the  southern  feedersof  the  Po;  (2) 
the  Trebia  (rreMia);  (3)  the  Tanis  (Toro);  (4) 
tlie  Incius  (Ema);  (5)  the  Gabellus  (^Secchia)  ; 
(6)  theScultenna(Pafioru);  (7)  the  Renus  {Reno); 
(8)  the  Vatrenus  ISantemo).    (Plin.  iii.  16.  a.  20.) 

The  first  river  which,  descending  from  the  Alps, 
does  not  join  the  Padus,  is  the  Athesis  or  Adige^ 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  ita  coarse  flows  seftrly 
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parallel  with  the  greater  river  for  a  distance  of  above 
50  miles.  E.  of  this,  and  flowing  from  tlie  A1}>s 
direct  to  the  Adriatic,  come  in  succession,  the  &Ie- 
doacus  or  Brenta^  the  Plavis  or  Piave,  tlie  Tib 
veinptus  (^Tagliamentd)^  and  the  Sontius  (/son^'). 
besides  many  smaller  streams,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  the  article  Vknktia. 

Liguria,  S.  of  the  Ajjcnnines,  has  very  few  streams 
worthy  of  notice,  the  mountains  here  approaching  so 
close  to  the  coa>t  as  to  leave  but  a  short  course  for 
their  waters.  The  most  considerable  are,  the  Vunis 
(  Var),  which  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  province; 
the  Rutuba  (^Roja),  flowing  through  tlie  land  of  the 
IntemeHi,  and  the  Macra  (Maffrd),  which  divides 
Liguria  from  Etruria. 

The  rivers  of  Central  Italy,  as  alrea<ly  mentioned, 
all  take  their  rise  in  the  Apennines,  or  the  inotmtain 
groups  dependent  upon  them.  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  Amus  {Amo)  and  Tiberis 
{Tevere).  The  Ausar (SercAio),  which  now  pursues 
an  independent  course  to  the  sea  a  few  miles  N.  of 
the  Amus,  was  formerlv  a  confluent  of  that  river. 
Of  the  smaller  streams  of  Etmria,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  gnmp  of  hills  that  separatt>  the  basin 
of  the  Amo  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  the  most  con- 
siderable are  the  Caecina  (^Ctcitta)^  the  Umbro 
(^Ombron€)j  and  the  Arminia  {Fiora).  The  great 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  a  genenil  southerly 
direction,  from  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  on  the 
confines  of  Etmria  and  Umbria  to  its  ihcuth  at 
Ostia,  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  140  geog.  miles, 
is  the  most  important  physical  feature  of  Central 
Italy.  That  river  receives  in  its  course  many  tribu- 
tary streams,  bat  the  only  ones  which  are  important 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view  are  the  Clanis,  the 
Nak,  and  the  Anio.  Of  these  the  Nar  brings  with 
it  the  waters  of  the  Velinus,  a  stream  at  least  as 
considerable  as  its  own. 

South  of  the  Tiber  are  the  Liris  {GariffUano  or 
Lirf),  which  has  its  sources  in  the  central  Apen- 
nines near  the  lake  Fucinns;  and  the  VfLTUK- 
NU8  (^VoUiimo)f  which  brings  with  it  the  collected 
waters  of  almost  the  whole  of  Samnium,  receiring 
near  Beneventum  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Calor 
(C^a/ore),  the  Sahatus  (^Sabbato),  and  the  Tamams 
(TVwMTro).  Both  of  these  rivers  flow  tliroagh  the 
pl.iin  of  Campania  to  the  sea :  south  of  that  province, 
and  separating  it  from  Lucania,  is  the  Silarus 
(Sele),  which,  with  its  tributaries  the  Calor  {Cahre) 
and  Tanager  (A><7ro),  drains  the  western  valleys  of 
the  Lucanian  Apennines.  This  is  the  last  river  of 
any  magnitude  that  flows  to  the  westera  coast  of 
Italy:  further  to  the  S.  the  Apennines  appraach  so 
near  to  the  shore  that  the  streams  which  descend 
from  them  to  the  sea  are  mere  mountain  torrents  of 
trifling  length  and  size.  One  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  them  is  the  Laiis  (/>ao),  which  fomis  the 
limit  between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  The  other 
minor  streams  of  those  two  provinces  are  enumerated 
under  their  respective  articles. 

Returning  now  to  the  eastern  or  Adriatic  coast  of 
Italy,  we  find,  as  already  noticed,  a  large  number  of 
streams,  descending  frum  the  Apennines  to  the  sea, 
but  few  of  them  of  any  great  magnitude,  though  those 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  highest  parts  of  the 
range  are  formidable  torrents  at  ]«rticular  seasons  t»f 
the  year.  Beginhing  from  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  ri\Tr8  are :  — (1)  the  Ariminiis 
iMarecchia);  (2)theCrostumiiw  (Conai);  (3)  the 
Pisaaros  {FogUa)-^  (4)  the  Metanms  {Mektttro); 
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(5)  the  Aesis  (JEVmo);  (6)  the  Potcntia  (rofema); 
(7) the  YlMscrlCkiaui);  (8)theTruentus(rn>»rfo); 
(9)  the  VonutniM  {Vomano);  (10)  the  Atemus 
{Atemo  or  Pe^card);  (11)  the  Sapiis  (^Sanffro); 
(12)  the  Triniua  {Trigno) ;  (13)  the  Tifemus 
(Bijermo);  (14)  the  Frento  (/Vrtorc);  (15)  the 
Cerhalus  (Cerraro);  (16)  the  Aafidus  {Of onto), 
which  has  much  the  longest  course  of  aU  the  rivers 
fillinrr  into  t!ie  Adriatic 

BejiHid  thi^  not  a  sinpjle  stream  worthy  of  notice 
fiowii  to  th«  Adriatic;  tho(>c  vliich  have  their  sourc(r8 
m  the  central  Apennines  of  Lucania  all  descending; 
towards  the  Tarentine  gulf;  the^  are,  t)ic  Brada^ 
nos  (jBnKfano),  the  C&^uentus  (^B<utUnU>),  the 
Aciris  (^Agri"),  and  the  Siris  {Sinno).  The  only 
rirers  of  Bruttium  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Crathis 
{Cnti)  and  the  Neaethus  (Xeto). 

(The  minor  streams  and  those  noticed  in  history, 
but  of  no  geographical  importance,  are  enumerated 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  several  provinces.) 

The  Italian  lakes  may  be  considered  as  readily 
amnging  themselves  into  three  groups: — 1.  The 
lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  which  are  on  a  far  larger 
Kale  than  any  of  the  others,  are  all  basins  formed 
by  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  high  Alps,  and 
the  waters  of  which  are  arrested  just  at  their  exit 
from  the  monntuns.  Hence  they  are,  as  it  were, 
vaOevs  filled  with  water,  and  are  of  eloneated  form  and 
eouMdemble  depth;  while  their  superfluous  waters 
are  carried  off  in  deep  and  copious  streams,  which 
htoame  some  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Po. 
Soch  are  the  Lacns  Verbanns  (^lAigo  Mapffiore), 
farmed  by  the  Ticinns;  the  Lacus  Larius  {I^ffo  di 
("(Hiio),  by  the  Addna ;  the  La'^us  Sebinus  (Lago 
<f/jeo),  by  the  Ollias;  and  the  Lacus  Uenacus  {ijnffo 
<B  Gturla),  by  the  Mincius.  To  these  Pliny  adds 
tke  Lacuj  Eupilis,  from  which  flows  the  Lainbcr  ur 
Lmbro,  %  very  trifling  sheet  of  water  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
I.  23) ;  while  neitlier  he,  nor  any  other  ancient 
writer,  mentions  the  Jjigo  di  Lvgano,  situated  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  Como  and  Lago  Maggiore, 
tboogh  it  is  inferior  in  magnitude  only  to  the  three 
peat  lakes.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Toars  in  the  6th  century,  under  the  name  of  Cere- 
nos  Lacns,  an  appellation  probably  ancient,  though 
Ml  DOW  fuand  in  any  earlier  author.  2.  The  lakes 
cf  Central  Italy  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  occupy  the  craters  of  long  extinct  vol- 
ranoea.  Hence  they  are  mostly  of  circular  or  oval 
iunn,  of  no  great  extent,  and,  not  being  fed  by 
pumniaJ  streams,  either  require  no  natural  outlet, 
w  hare  their  surplus  waters  carried  off  by  very  in- 
eoosiderable  streams.  The  largest  of  these  vol- 
cuie  lakes  is  the  Lacns  VulsinienAis,  or  J^igo  di 
BoUma,  in  Soathem  Ktruria,  a  bamn  of  about  30 
miles  in  circumference.  Of  similar  character  and 
origin  are,  the  Lacns  Sabatinus  (Lago  di  Br(tc- 
doMo)  and  Lacns  Ciminus  {Logo  di  Vico\  in  the 
Bune  district ;  the  I.acu8  Albanus  (^Ixigo  cTAlbano) 
tad  JjueoB  Nemoren.HM  i^affo  di  Nenu),  in  Latium : 
nd  the  Lake  Aremns  in  Campania.  3.  \Vholly 
di&ring  from  the  preceding  are  the  two  most  con- 
lidcrable  lakes  in  tliis  portion  of  Italy,  the  Lacus 
Tfumcniu  (Logo  di  Pentgia)  and  Lacus  Fucinus 
{Ij^  F^cimo  or  Logo  di  Cthzno);  both  of  which 
m  banns  snntninded  by  hills  or  mountains,  lea\ing 
i»  Batarm]  ootlet  for  their  waters,  but  wholly  un- 
fWfticted  with  Tolcanic  agency. 

The  moontaios  of  Italy  belong  almost  exclusively 
Bthcr  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  bounds  it 
•  ths  K.f  or  to  that  of  the  Apennines.     The  prin- 
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'  cipal  summits  of  the  latter  range  hare  been  already 
'  noticed  under  the  article  Apexninus.   The  few  out- 


lying or  detached  summits,  which  do  not  properly  be* 
I  long  to  the  Apennines  are  : — (1)  tlic  Monte  Amiata 
or  Monte  di  Santa  Fiora^  in  the  heart  of  Ktruria, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  5794  feet  abovtf  the  sea  ; 
(2)  the  M(^NS  C I  MINTS,  a  volcanic  group  of  very 
inferior  elevation  :  (3)  the  Mons  Alranus,  rising 
to  above  3000  feet  ;  (4)  the  Mo.ns  Vf^uvii.'s,  in 
Campania,  attaining  between  3000  and  4000  feet  ; 
(5)  the  Mons  Vl'LTL'K,  on  the  opjxisite  side  of  the 
Apennines,  which  measures  4433  feet;  and  (6)  the 
Mons  Garganus,  an  isolated  mass,  but  geologically 
connected  with  the  Apennines,  while  all  the  pre- 
ceding are  of  v«)lcanic  origin,  and  therefore  geo- 
logically, as  well  as  geogni])hically.  distinct  fntni 
the  neighbouring  Apennines. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  two  isolated  mountain 
promontories  of  the  Mons  Argentarius  (Aioti/^  Ar- 
gentaro)  on  the  coast  of  Ktruria.  and  Mons  Circeius 
{Monte  Circelh}  on  that  of  Latium, —  both  of  theni 
ri.^ting  like  rocky  islands,  joined  to  the  mainland 
only  by  low  strips  of  alluvial  soil. 

IV.  Kthnoouaphy  or  Ancient  Italy. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the 
different  races  which  peopled  the  Italian  ])cninsu1a 
before  it  fell  altf)gethcr  under  the  dominion  of  Kome, 
and  the  national  relations  of  the  different  tril)es  with 
which  the  rising  republic  came  succciisively  into  c<jn- 
tact,  is  a  pn>blem  which  has  more  or  le:»s  attracted 
the  attention  of  sch«)lars  ever  since  the  revival  of 
letters.  But  it  is  especuilly  of  late  years  that  the 
impulse  given  to  comparative  philology,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism,  has  directed 
their  researches  to  this  8ubji»ct.  Vet,  after  all  that 
has  been  written  on  it,  from  the  time  of  Niebuhr  to 
the  present  day,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  still 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The  scantiness  of  the 
monuments  tliat  remain  to  us  of  the  languages  of 
these  different  nations;  the  various  and  contradictory 
statements  of  ancient  authors  concerning  them ;  and 
the  uncertainty,  even  with  regard  to  the  most  ap- 
j>arently  authentic  of  these  statements,  on  what 
authority  they  were  really  founded;  combine  to  em- 
barrass our  inquiries,  and  lead  us  to  mistrust  our  con- 
clusions. It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
an  article  like  the  present,  to  enter  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  these  topics,  or  examine  the  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  by  different  writers 
upon  the  subject.  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to 
give  such  a  summary  view  of  the  most  prolable  re- 
sults, as  will  assist  the  student  in  forming  a  con- 
nected idea  of  the  whole  subject,  and  enable  him  to 
follow  with  advantage  the  researches  of  other  writers. 
Many  of  the  particular  pants  here  briefly  referred  to 
will  be  more  fully  investigated  in  the  seversil  articles 
of  the  different  regions  and  races  to  which  they  re- 
late. 

I-,caving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Veneti, 
the  different  nations  of  the  peninsula  may  be  grouped 
under  five  heads: — (1)  the  Pelasgians;  (2)  the  Os- 
cans;  (3)  the  Sabellians;  (4)  the  Umbrians;  (5)  the 
Ktniscans. 

1.  PEiiAsoiANS. — All  ancient  writers  concur  in 
ascribing  a  Pelasgic  origin  to  many  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
pcninsuU  was  really  of  Pclf£gic  race,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  same  great  nati<n  or  fiimily 
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wliich  fonned  the  original  population  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  that  of  Epinis  and  Macedonia,  and  of  a  part 
at  least  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  statements 
and  argaments  upon  which  this  inference  is  based 
are  more  fnlly  discussed  under  the  article  Pr- 
LA80I.  It  may  here  soiBce  to  say  that  tlie  genn:al 
fsct  is  put  forward  prominently  by  Dionysins  and 
Strabo,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  modem 
writers  from  Niebuhr  downwards.  The  Pelasgian 
population  of  Italy  appears  in  historical  times  prin- 
cipally, and  in  its  unmixed  form  solely,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  had,  as  was  reported  by  traditions 
still  current  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  historians, 
at  one  time  extended  much  more  widely,  and  that 
the  Pelasgian  tribes  had  been  gradually  pressed 
towards  the  south  by  the  successively  adTancuig 
waves  of  popuUtion,  which  appear  under  the  name  of 
the  Odcans  or  Ausonians,  and  the  Sabellians.  At 
the  time  when  the  first  Greek  colonies  were  esta- 
blished in  Southern  Italy,  the  whole  of  the  country 
subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium  was 
occupied  by  a  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Oeno- 
TRiAMS  (0&wTf>o<),  and  who  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  Pelasgic  race.  Indeed  wc  learn  that  the 
colonists  themselves  continued  to  call  this  people, 
whom  they  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  Pe- 
lasgi.  (Steph.  B.  s,  v.  Xhs.)  We  find,  however, 
traces  of  the  tradition  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at 
one  time  peopled  by  a  tribe  called  Siculi,  who  are 
reproiented  as  passing  over  from  thence  into  the 
island  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Sicily,  and 
where  alone  they  are  found  in  historical  times. 
[S1CIL.IA.]  The  name  of  these  Siculi  is  found  also 
in  connection  with  the  earliest  population  of  Latium 
[Latium]  :  both  there  and  in  Oenotria  they  are 
represented  by  some  authorities  as  a  branch  of  the 
Pelasgic  race,  while  others  ref^ud  them  as  a  distinct 
people.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  no  clue  whatever 
to  thdr  origin  or  national  afilnities. 

Next  to  the  Oenotrians  come  the  Messapians  or 
lapygians,  who  are  represented  by  the  Greek  legends 
and  traditions  as  of  Pelasgic  or  Greek  descent:  and 
there  seem  reasonable  grounds  for  a:»uming  that  the 
conclurion  was  correct,  though  no  value  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  mythical  legends  connected  with  it  by 
the  log(^raphers  and  early  Greek  historians.  The 
tribes  to  whom  a  Pelasgic  origin  is  thus  assigned 
are,  the  Messapians  and  Sdentines,  in  the  lapygian 
peninsiila;  and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians,  in  the 
country  called  by  the  Romans  Apulia.  A  strong 
omfirmation  of  tiie  inference  derived  in  this  case  fipom 
other  authorities  is  found  in  the  traces  still  re- 
maining of  the  Messapian  dialect,  which  appears  to 
have  borne  a  dose  affinity  to  Greek,  and  to  have 
differed  from  it  only  in  much  the  same  degree  as  the 
Macedonian  and  other  cognate  dialects.  (Mcmmisen, 
Unter  Italitche  DidUkUn,  pp.  41—98.) 

It  is  &r  more  difikult  to  trace  with  any  security 
the  Pelasgic  population  of  Central  Italy,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  early  blended  with  other 
national  elements,  and  did  not  anywhere  subsist  in 
an  unmingled  form  within  the  period  of  historical 
record.  But  various  as  have  beoi  the  theories  and 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  popuktion  of  Etruria, 
there  seems  to  be  good  grouiul  for  assuming  that 
one  important  element,  both  of  the  people  and  lan- 
guage, was  PeUsgic,  and  that  this  element  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  southern  part  of  Etruria,  while  it 
was  more  feeble,  and  had  been  comparatively  effaced 
in  the  more  norUMni  districts.    [ETBCRiii.]    The 
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very  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  universally  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  appears  indis- 
solnbly  connected  with  that  of  Pelasgians  ;  and  the 
evidence  of  language  affords  some  curious  and  in- 
teresting facts  in  corroboration  of  the  eame  view. 
(Donaldson,  FarromamUf  2d  edit.  pp.  166 — 170  ; 
Lepsius,  TyrrheiL  Pdasger^  pp.  40—43.) 

If  the  Pelasgic  element  was  thus  prevalent  in 
Southern  Etruria,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  its  existence  would  be  traceable  in  Latium  also; 
and  accordingly  we  find  abundant  evidence  that  one 
of  the  component  ingredients  in  the  population  of 
Latium  was  of  Pelaitgic  extraction,  though  this  did 
not  subsist  within  the  historical  period  in  a  separate 
form,  but  was  already  indissolubly  blended  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  Latin  nationality.  [Latium.] 
The  evidence  of  the  Latin  language,  as  pointed  out 
by  ^ebuhr,  in  itself  indicates  the  combination  of 
a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  race  with  one  of  a  different 
origin,  and  closely  akin  to  the  other  nations  which 
we  find  predominant  in  Central  Italy,  the  Umbrions, 
Oscans,  and  Sabines. 

There  seems  to  be  also  sufiident  proof  that  a  Pe- 
lasgic or  Tyrrhenian  population  was  at  an  early  period 
settled  along  the  coasts  of  Campania,  and  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  conterminous  and  connected  with 
that  of  Lucania,  or  Oenotria ;  but  the  notices  of  these 
Tyrrhenian  settlements  are  rendered  obscure  and 
confused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied the  same  name  of  Tyrrhenians  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  subsequently  made  themselves  masters 
for  some  time  of  the  whole  of  this  country.     [Cam- 
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The  notices  <^  any  Pelasgic  population  in  the  in- 
terior of  Central  Italy  are  so  few  and  vague  as  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  investigation;  but  the  traditions 
collected  by  Dionysius  from  the  early  Greek  his- 
torians distinctly  represent  tliem  as  having  been  at 
(me  time  settled  in  Northern  Italy,  and  especially 
point  to  Spina  on  the  Adriatic  as  a  Pelasgic  city. 
(Dionys.  i.  1 7 — 2 1 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  2 1 4.)  Nevertheless 
it  hardly  appears  probable  tliat  this  Pelasgic  race 
formed  a  permanent  part  of  the  population  of  thoM 
r^ions.  The  traditions  in  question  are  more  fully 
investigated  under  the  article  Pklasoi.  There  is 
some  evidence  also,  though  very  vague  and  in- 
definite, of  the  existence  of  a  PeUugic  population  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  on  the  shores  of 
Picenum.  (These  notices  are  collected  by  Niebuhr, 
vol.  L  pp.  49,  50,  and  are  discussed  under  Pice- 
num.) 

2.  OscANS.  —  At  a  very  early  period,  and  cer- 
tainly before  the  commencement  of  historical  record, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Central  Italy  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  people  who  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Opicans,  and  by  the  Latins 
Oscans,  and  whom  we  are  led  to  identify  also  with 
the  Ausonians  [Ausokes]  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Auruncans  of  Koman  writers.  Fnxn  them  was 
derived  the  name  of  Opicia  or  Opica,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  appelUtion,  in  the  days  both 
of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  for  the  central  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  or  the  country  north  of  what  was 
then  called  Italy.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ;  Arist  Pol  vii.  1 0.) 
All  the  earliest  authorities  concur  in  representing 
the  Opicans  as  the  earliest  inliabitants  oS  Campania, 
and  they  were  still  in  possession  of  tliat  fertile  dis- 
trict when  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted  thei-e. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  242.)  We  find  also  statements,  which 
have  every  character  of  authenticity,  that  this  same 
people  then  occupied  the  mountainous  r^gioo  after- 
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vmrds  ailed  Sanmium,  until  they  were  expelled,  or 
ntber  anbdaed,  hj  the  Sabine  colonists,  who  as- 
rameil  the  name  of  Somnites.      (Id.  ▼.  p.  250.) 
[Saxsium.]     ^Vhether  they  were  more  widely  ex- 
tended we  hare  no  pointive  evidence;  but  there  seems 
a  stronfT  presumption  that  they  had  already  spread 
tbemsel^'«s  thronfrh  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Italy.     Tbos  the  Hirpini,  who  are  represented  as  a 
Saninite  or  Sabellian  colcmy,  iu  all  probability  found 
an  Oscan  population  established  in  that  country,  as 
did  the  Samnites  proper  in  the  more  northern  pro- 
Tinoe.    There   are  also  strong  argtmients  for  re- 
|:anling  the  Volscians  as  of  Oscan  race,  as  well  as 
Uieir  neighbours  and  inseparable  allies  the  Aequions. 
(Niebokr,  vd.  L  pp.  70 — 73;  Donaldson,   Varro- 
•ioiiitf,  ppL  4,  5.)     It  was  probably  also  an  Oacan 
tribe  that  waa  settled  in  the  highbmds  of  the  Apen- 
nincB  aboat  Beate,  and  which  from  thence  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Latium,  and  constituted  one  im- 
puftant  element  of  the  Latin  nation.     [Latium.] 
It  Ls  certain  that,  if  that  people  was,  as  already 
menticued,  in  part  of  Pek&gic  origin,  it  contained 
also  a   very   strong  admixture  of  a  non-Pelasgic 
race:  and  the  analogy  of  language  leads  us  to  derive 
thb  latter  element  from  the  Obcan.  (Donaldson,  /.c.) 
Indeed  the  extant  mimnments  of  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  bore  a  very  close 
relaUdo  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  Latin ;  and  Niebuhr 
justly  RDiarks,  that,  had  a  single  book  in  the  Oscan 
language  been  preserved,  we  should  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  deciphering  it.    (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  68.) 
It  ia  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  relation 
vlach  this  primitive  Oscan  race  bore  to  the  Sabines 
or  Sabelliana.     The  latter  are  represented  as  con- 
qaeron,  making  themselves  masters  of  the  countries 
pwioQsIy  occuped  by  the  Oscans;  but,  both  in 
yamniiiTn  and  Campania,  we  know  that  the  language 
tpokco  in  biatoiical  times,  and  even  long  after  the 
Soman  conquest,   was  still  called  Oscan;  and  we 
cten  find  the  Samnites  carrying  the  same  language 
with  them,  as  they  gradually  extended  their  con- 
^oeftts,  into  the  farthest  recesses  of  Bruttium.  (Fest. 
a  t.  Bitimgmes  BrutaieSy  p.  35.)     There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the   Samnite  conquerors  were  a  com- 
iwatively  small  body  of  warrion,  who  readily  adopted 
tbe  language  of  the  people  whom  they  subdued,  like 
the  Normans   in    France,  and    the   Lombards  in 
Xartbern  Italy.    (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  67.)    But,  at 
tiie  same  time,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  sup- 
podz^  that  the  language  of  the  Sabines  themselves, 
aod  therefore  that  of  the  conquering  Sabellian  race, 
via  not  ndically  distinct  froim  that  of  the  Oscans, 
bat  that  they  were  in  fact  c(^nate  dialects,  and  that 
the  two  nations  were  members  of  tlie  same  family 
or  race.     The  qoeations  ctmceming  the  Oscan  Ian- 
usage,  ao  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  from  existing  monu- 
ttnts,  are  more  fully  adverted  to  under  the  article 
Osa*;  bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  such 
UDomenta  are  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  and 
Rpfcamt  only  the  Sabello-Oscan,  or  the  Unguage 
ipkeo  l^  the  c(Hnbined  people,  long  after  the  two 
aeca  had  been  blended  into  one ;  and  that  we  are 
abaoat  wholly  without  the  means  of  distinguishing 
vhat  portion  waa  derived  fixHn  the  one  source  or  the 
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*  See  abo  Mommsen,  Otkische  Studien^  8vo. 
Beriio,  1845,  and  S^achtruge^  BerL  1846,  and  his 
Uwkrftaluekm  JHaUkte,  Leipzig,  1850,  pp.  99— 
116;  KkDMy    PkUologische  Abhandlungtn,    8vo. 


3.  The  Sabellians. —  This  name,  which  is 
sometimes  used  by  ancient  writers  as  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  Sabines,  sometimes  to  designate  the 
Samnites  in  particular  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ;  Virgil, 
Georg.  ii.  167  ;  Ilor.  Sat.  i.  9.  29,  ii.  1.  36 :  Hein- 
dorf.  ad  loc.)j  is  commonly  adopted  by  modem  his- 
torians OS  a  general  appellation,  including  the  Sabines 
and  all  thooe  races  or  tribes  which,  according  to  the 
distinct  tradition  of  antiquity,  derived  their  origin 
from  them.  These  tnulitions  are  of  a  very  different 
character  from  moet  of  those  transmitted  to  us,  and 
have  apparently  every  claim  to  be  received  as  histo- 
rical. And  though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  the 
date  of  the  migrations  to  which  they  refer,  it  seems 
certain  that  these  cannot  be  carried  back  to  a  very 
remote  age;  but  that  the  Sabellian  races  had  not 
very  long  been  established  in  the  extensive  regions 
of  Central  Italy,  where  we  find  them  in  the  historical 
period.  Their  extension  still  further  to  the  S.  be- 
longs distinctly  to  the  historical  age,  and  did  not 
take  place  till  long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  Sabines,  properly  so  called,  had  their  original 
abodes,  according  to  Cato  (a/7.  D'umys.  ii.  49),  in  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  central  Apennines  and  the  upland 
valleys  about  Amitcmum.  It  was  from  thence  that, 
descending  towards  the  western  sea,  they  first  began 
to  press  upon  the  Aborigines,  on  Oscan  race,  whom 
they  expelled  from  the  valleys  about  Keate,  and  thus 
gradually  extended  themselves  into  the  country 
which  they  inhabited  under  the  Romans,  and  which 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name  of  La  Sabina.  But, 
while  the  nation  itself  had  thus  shifted  its  quartera 
nearer  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  it  had  sent  out  at 
different  periods  colonies  or  bodies  of  emigrants, 
which  had  established  themselves  to  the  £.  and  S. 
of  their  original  abodes.  Of  these,  the  most  powerful 
and  celebrated  were  the  Samnites  (ISavyn-ai),  a  people 
who  are  universally  represented  by  ancient  historiana 
as  descended  from  the  Sabines  (Strab.  v.  p.  250 ; 
Fest.  V.  Samnites ;  Varr.  L.  L.  vii.  §  29) ;  and  thia 
tradition,  in  itself  sufficiently  trustworthy,  derives 
the  strong^t  confirmation  from  the  fact  already  no- 
ticed, that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  of  Sabelli 
(obviously  only  another  fonn  of  Sabini)  to  both  na- 
tions indiscriminately.  It  is  even  probable  that  the 
Samnites  called  themselves  Sabini,  or  Savini,  for  the 
Oscan  name  "  Safinim "  is  found  on  ccnns  struck 
during  the  Social  War,  which  in  all  probability  be- 
long to  the  Samnites,  and  certainly  not  to  the  Sa- 
bines proper.  Equally  distinct  and  uniform  are  the 
testimonies  to  the  Sabine  origin  of  the  Ficeni  or 
Picentes  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  240),  who 
are  found  in  historical  times  in  possession  of  the 
fertile  district  of  Picenum,  extending  from  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
Pelif:ni  also,  as  we  learn  from  the  evidence  of  their 
native  poet  (Ovid,  Fatt,  iii.  95),  claimed  to  be  of 
Sabine  descent;  and  the  same  may  fairly  be  as- 
smned  with  regard  to  the  Vestini,  a  tribe  whom  we 
find  in  historical  times  occupying  the  very  valleys 
which  are  represented  as  the  original  abodes  of  the 
Sabines.  We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  origin 
of  this  people,  any  more  than  of  their  neighbours  the 
Marrucini;  but  we  find  them  both  associated  so 
frequently  with  the  Peligni  and  the  Marsi,  that  it  ia 
probable  the  four  constituted  a  common  league  or 
confederation,  and  this  in  itself  raises  a  presumption 
that  they  were  kindred  races.  Cato  already  re- 
marked, and  without  doubt  correctly,  that  the  name 
of  the  Slarrucini  waa  directly  derived  from  iVvaX  ^i 
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the  Marsi  (Cato,  ap.  Prisciaa,  ix.  9) ;  and  there 
caD  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  relation  subdisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations :  but  we  are  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Marsi  themselves. 
Several  circumstances,  however,  combine  to  render  it 
probable  that  thej  were  cloeelj  connected  with  the 
Sabines,  but  whether  as  a  distmct  ofiiiet  from  that 
people,  or  tliat  the  two  proceeded  from  one  common 
stock,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  [Marsi.] 
The  Frentani,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  re- 
presented as  a  Sanmite  race ;  indeed,  both  they  and 
the  Hirpini  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  that  they  are  often  considered  as  forming  only 
a  part  of  that  people,  though  at  other  times  they 
figure  as  independent  and  separate  nations.  But 
the  traditions  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Hirpini  and  the  origin  of  their  name  [Hikfini], 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  sepa- 
rate migration,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  body  of 
the  Samuites.  South  of  the  Hirpini,  again,  the  Lu- 
canions  are  universally  described  as  a  Samnite  co- 
lony, or  rather  a  branch  of  the  Samnites,  who  ex- 
tended their  conquering  arms  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Oenotria,  and 
thus  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Greek  colo- 
nies on  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy.  [Magna 
Graecia.]  At  the  height  of  their  power  the  Ln- 
canians  even  made  tliemselves  masters  of  the  Brut- 
tian  peninsula;  and  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the 
Brutiii  did  not  clear  that  country  of  these  Sabellian 
invaders,  the  Bruttian  people  being  apparently  a 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  the  Lucanian  con- 
querors and  their  Oenotrian  serfs.  [Bruttii.] 
While  the  Samnites  and  their  Lucanian  progeny  were 
thus  extending  their  power  on  the  S.  to  the  Sicilian 
strait,  they  did  not  omit  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  tiie  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  which,  together 
with  the  fluuribhing  cities  of  Capua  and  Cumae,  fell 
into  their  hands  between  440  and  420  b.  c  [Cam- 
pania.] 

The  dominion  of  the  Sabellian  race  was  thus  esta- 
blished from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancona  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Bruttium :  but  it  roust  not  be 
supposed  that  throughout  this  wide  extent  the  popu- 
lation was  become  essentially,  or  even  mainly,  Sa- 
bellian. That  people  appears  rather  to  have  been  a 
race  of  conquering  warriors ;  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  became  blended  with  the  Oscan  popula- 
tions that  they  found  previously  established  in  some 
parts  at  least  of  the  countries  they  subdued,  seems 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  very 
wide  diffei-ence  between  the  two.  Even  in  Sainnium 
itself  (which  probably  funned  their  stronghold,  and 
where  they  were  doubtless  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion) we  know  that  they  adopted  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage; and  that,  while  the  Romans  speak  of  the 
people  and  their  territory  as  Sabellian,  they  designate 
their  speech  as  Oscan.  (Liv.  viii.  1,  x.  19, 20.)  In 
like  manner,  we  know  that  tlie  Lucanian  invaders 
carried  with  them  the  same  hmguage  into  the  wilds 
»t  Bruttium ;  where  the  double  origin  of  the  people 
was  shown  at  a  late  period  by  their  continuing  to 
speak  both  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Fest.  p.  35.)  The 
relations  between  these  SabelUan  c<»iquerors  and  the 
Oscan  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  render  it,  on  the 
whole  probable,  that  the  two  nations  were  only 
branches  from  one  common  stock  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
p.  104),  related  to  one  another  very  much  like  the 
Nui  mans,  Danes,  and  Saxons.  Of  the  language  of  ^ 
the  Sabines  themselves  we  have  unfortunately  scarcely 
mny  remains :  but  there  are  touie  words  quoted  by  an- 
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•  cient  authors  as  being  at  once  Sabine  and  Oscan  ;  and 
Varro  (himself  a  native  of  Beate)  bears  distinct  tes- 
timony to  a  connection  between  the  two.  (Varr. 
L.  L.  vii.  §  28,  ed.  MUller.)  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  evidences  that  the  Sabine  language  had 
considerable  affinity  with  the  Umbrian  (Donialdson, 
Varron.  p.  8);  and  this  was  probably  the  reason 
why  Zenodotufl  of  Troezen  {ap.  Dumys.  ii.  49)  de- 
rived the  Sabines  from  an  Umbrian  stock.  But,  in 
fact,  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  languages  were  them- 
selves by  no  means  so  distinct  as  to  exclude  the 
supposition  that  the  Sabine  dialect  may  have  been 
intermediate  between  the  two,  and  have  partaken 
lai^ely  of  the  characters  of  both. 

4.  Umbrians. —  The  general  tradition  of  anti> 
quity  appears  to  have  fixed  upon  the  Umbrians  as 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  races  inhabiting  the 
Italian  peninsula.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ;  Flor.  i.  17; 
Dionys.  i.  19.)  We  are  expressly  told  that  at  the 
earliest  period  of  which  any  memory  was  preserved, 
they  occupied  not  only  the  district  where  we  find 
them  in  historical  times,  but  the  greater  part  <tf' 
Etmria  also ;  while,  across  the  Apennines,  they  held 
the  fertile  plains  (subsequently  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Etruscans  and  the  GauU)  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Ancona,  and  appa- 
rently a  large  part  of  Picenum  alsa  Thus,  at  this 
time,  the  Umbrians  extended  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Padus  nearly  to  those  of  the  Tiber.  Of  their  origin 
or  national  affinities  we  learn  but  little  from  ancient 
authors ;  a  notion  appears  to  have  arisen  among  the 
Romans  at  a  hite  period,  though  not  alluded  to  by 
any  writer  of  authority,  that  they  were  a  Celtic  or 
Gaulish  race  (Solin.  2.  §  1 1 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  xii.  753; 
Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  2),  and  this  view  has  been  adopted 
by  many  modem  authors.  (Walckenaer,  Ghgr,  de» 
GauUs,  vol  i.  p.  10 ;  Thierry,  Hist  des  GaitUoU, 
voL  i.)  But,  in  this  instance,  we  have  a  much  safer 
guide  in  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  Umbrian 
langui^e,  preserved  to  us  in  the  celebrated  Tabube 
Eugubinae  [Iouvium]  ;  and  the  researches  of  mo- 
dem phiklogers,  which  have  been  of  late  years  espe- 
cially directed  to  that  interesting  monument,  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  it  has  no  such  close  afiinity 
with  the  Celtic  as  to  lead  us  to  derive  the  Umbrians 
from  a  Gaulish  stocJL  On  the  other  hand,  these 
inquiries  have  fully  estabiished  the  existence  of  a 
general  resemblance  between  the  Umbrian,  Oscan, 
and  oldest  Latin  languages ;  a  resemblance  not  con- 
fined to  particular  words,  but  extending  to  the  gram- 
matical forms,  and  the  whole  stmcture  of  the  lan« 
guage.  Hence  we  are  fairly  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  Umbrians,  Oscans,  and  Latins  (one  im- 
portant element  of  the  nation  at  least),  as  well  as 
the  Sabines  and  their  descendants,  were  only  branches 
of  one  race,  belonging,  not  merely  to  the  same  great 
family  of  the  Indo- Teutonic  nations,  but  to  the  same 
subdivision  of  that  &mily.  The  Umbrian  may  very 
probably  have  been,  as  believed  by  the  Romans,  the 
most  ancient  branch  of  these  kindred  tribes;  and 
its  language  would  thus  bear  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Latin  and  the  later  Oscan  dialects  that 
Moeso-Gothic  does  to  the  several  Teutonic  tongues. 
(Donaldson,  Varron,  pp.  78,  104,  105;  Schwegler, 
Jitmische  GetchtchUf^  vol.  i.  p.  1 76.) 

5.  Etruscans. — While  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  a  general  and  even  close  affinity  between  the 
nations  of  Central  Italy  which  have  just  been  re> 
viewed,  there  are  equally  strong  grounds  for  re- 
garding the  Etruscans  u  m  peo^  of  wholly  dif« 
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icrexit  race  and  oripn  fiom  those  bj  whicli  tbey  were 
rxTTOondcd.  Tb'u  strongly  marked  distinctness  frum 
tbe  other  Italian  rjces  appears  to  have  been  rccog- 
nbed  both  by  Roman  and  Greek  writers.  DionvMus 
eren  affirms  thai  the  Etruscans  did  not  ro&enible, 
iither  in  iangtui<;e  or  manners,  any  other  people 
vhats^ever  (Dionya.  i.  30);  and,  however  we  may 
qQe^tioa  the  fcenerality  of  this  assertion,  the  fact  in 
rpifaTd  to  their  language  seems  to  be  Ixtme  out  by 
tbe  biil\  I  zis:ing  remains  of  it.  The  rariuns  theories 
:iiat  have  been  propcced  concerning;  their  origin,  and 
tbe  news  of  modem  phil^logers  in  regard  to  their 
IftD-^Tiage,  are  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article 
ETBi'RLi.  It  may  suffice  here  to  state  that  two 
punts  may  be  considered  as  fairly  ebtabli&hed:  — 
1.  That  a  considerable  part  of  the  populati<'>n  of 
liiraria,  and  especially  of  the  more  southern  })ortions 
cjC  that  Country,  was  (:is  already  mentioned)  of  Te- 
lasgic  extraction,  and  continue<l  to  speak  a  dialect 
ctceely  akin  to  the  Greek.  2.  Tliat,  b€>ides  this, 
tbne  exiateil  in  Etniria  a  people  (proluibly  a  con- 
quering race)  of  wholly  different  origin,  who  were 
the  prof«r  Etruscans  or  TuKcuns,  but  who  called 
fiiemM^lvea  I{a.sena;  and  that  this  race,  was  whully 
<iistinct  from  the  other  nations  of  Central  Italy. 
As  to  the  ethnical  affinities  of  this  pure  Ktruscan 
race,  we  are  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  was 
Dsonr&iQa;  but  recent  philological  inquiries  api>ear 
to  hare  established  the  fact  tluit  it  may  l>e  referred 
to  the  same  great  family  of  the  Indo- Teutonic  na- 
tioo!',  th<'mgh  widely  separated  from  :dl  the  other 
bnocfaes  of  that  family  \«hich  we  find  i^.'ttled  in 
IuIt.  There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  evidences  of 
siasy  points  of  contact  and  similarity,  with  the 
l-mliriaus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  I'elasgians  on 
tlie  u!hcr;  but  it  is  prctba^de  that  those  are  no  more 
than  would  naturally  retiult  fn^m  tbeir  olo^e  justa- 
pf'a^tl'on,  and  that  mixture  of  the  ditfcrent  races 
vakh  had  certainly  taken  place  to  a  large  cxtftnt 
bti-.n  the  pvriod  from  which  all  our  extant  nionu- 
EWtts  are  derived.  It  may,  indeed,  reanonably  be 
fesuioed,  that  the  Umbrians,  who  ap{)c:ir  to  have 
been  a!  one  time  in  pos^esfcion  of  the  greater  {tart,  if 
Kit  the  whole^  of  Etruria,  would  never  k*  altogether 
apflled,  and  that  there  innst  always  have  reniained, 
'ifeL'ially  in  the  N.  and  K.,  a  subject  [xipulation 
y[  Uxubrian  race,  as  there  was  in  tlic  more  southern 
ai^tricts  cf  Pelasgian. 

The  biateineut  of  Livy,  which  represents  the 
ELaetiauA  as  of  the  s.-une  race  ^^'ith  the  Etruscans 
(r.  .33),  even  if  its  accuracy  be  admitted,  throws 
^t  litLle  light  on  the  luitional  affinities  of  the  latter; 
fiar  we  know,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  Kliat'tians,  either 
m  to  their  language  or  origin. 

It  only  remains  to  advert  briefly  to  the  scvenil 
bnnche»  vf  the  population  of  Nurthern  Italy.  Of 
theiir.  by  far  the  mo»t  numerous  and  imp«irtant  wore 
tirt  Gaals,  who  gave  to  the  whole  basin  uf  the  I'd 
:be  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  They  were  universillv 
alnutte'l  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the  GauLs  who 
iibabited  the  countries  beyond  the  Ali«,  and  their 
nigntion  and  settlement  in  Italy  were  referrotl  by 
tii^  Roa;an  historians  to  a  comparatively  recent 
ftrirJ.  'The  history  of  these  is  fully  given  under 
GiUJ.i  CldALPLVA.  Adji)iuing  the  GauU  on  the 
SW.,U>lh  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  of  the 
)Iahtime  Alps  and  a  part  uf  the  plain  of  the  To. 
*ere  occupied  by  the  Ligl'iiians,  a  i>i?<)ple  as  to 
wbose  national  atHnitieti  we  are  almost  whully  in  the 
*l*rk.  [LioL'UiA.]  It  is  certain,  however,  from 
tile  pcMtive  testinicuy  of  ancient  writersi  that  they 
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were  a  distinct  race  from  the  Gauls  (Strab.  iL  p.  128), 

and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  established 
in  Northeni  Italy  long  before  the  Gallic  invasion. 
Nor  were  they  by  any  means  confined  to  the  part  of 
Itily  which  ultimately  retained  their  name.  At  a 
very  early  pi'rio<l  we  learn  that  they  wcupii-d  the 
whole  coai»t  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,  and  the 
Greek  writers  uniformly  sfK*ak  of  the  people  who 
occupied  the  neighU>urhood  of  Massilia,  or  the  niidem 
Provence,  as  Li^urians,  and  not  Gauls.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  203.)  At  the  same  {ierio<l,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  more  widely  spread  also  in  the  iMusin  of 
the  Po  than  we  find  them  when  they  appear  in 
Roman  hi.xtory.  At  that  time  the  Tuurini,  at  the 
f(K)t  of  the  C<*ttian  X\\is-^  were  the  nioMt  northern  «»f 
the  Ligurian  tril)es:  while  S.  of  the  Padus  they  ex- 
tended pnibubly  as  far  as  the  Trebia.  Along  the 
.shdres  of  the  Mediterranean  they  jx^.M^sed  in  the 
time  of  Tolybius  the  whole  country  as  far  ah  Pi>ae 
and  the  mouths  of  the  ArniLs.  while  thev  held  the 
fastne-sses  u{  the  Apennines  as  far  to  the  E.  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Arretine  territory.  (Tol.  ii.  16.) 
It  w:is  not  till  a  later  {x.Tiixl  that  the  Macra  be<*ame 
the  established  boundary  between  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Liguria  and  that  of  Etruria. 

Ronlering  on  the  Gauls  on  the  K.,  and  ^eparated 
from  them  by  the  river  Athe.si?*  {Adif/e),  were  the 
Vh.NFn'i,  a  pi'ople,  of  whom  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
their  language  was  dilfureut  from  that  of  the  Gauls 
(Pol.  ii.  17),  but  «;f  whom,  as  of  the  higurians,  we 
kii«)w  rather  what  they  were  not^  than  what  they 
were.  The  most  j)njbal)le  hy|)^lthe^is  is,  that  they 
were  an  lllyrian  race  (Zeuss,  J}ie  JMut*chen,  p.  251 ), 
and  there  is  g»H>il  rea.son  for  referring  their  neigh- 
bours the  IsTKi.\N.s  to  the  same  .stock.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  C.vuNi,  a  mountain  tribe  in  the 
extreme  NE.  of  Italy,  who  inmietliately  bordered 
biith  on  the  Venetiati.s  and  I.strians,  were  more  pro- 
bably a  Celtic  race  [Cakni]. 

Another  name  which  we  meet  with  in  this  part 
of  Itiily  is  that  of  the  Ei:c;.\Nh:i,  a  jxwple  who  had 
dwindled  into  insignificance  in  historical  times, 
hut  whom  Livy  descrbcs  as  once  great  and  power- 
ful, and  occupying  the  whole  tracts  from  the  Alps 
t')  the  .H'a.  (Liv.  i.  1.)  Of  their  national  affinities 
we  know  nothing.  It  is  I^o^^ible  that  where  Livy 
speaks  of  other  Alpine  races  besides  the  Rhaetians, 
lus  being  of  conunon  oriuiii  with  the  Etruscans  (v. 
33),  that  he  had  the  Euganeans  in  view;  hut  this 
is  Uiore  conjecture.  He  certainly  seems  to  h.-ive  re- 
garded them  as  distinct  both  from  the  Venetians 
and  (.iaul.<<,  and  a.s  a  more  ancient  jteople  in  Italy 
than  either  of  th<.•^c  races. 

V.    IIlSTOKY. 

The  history  of  ancient  Italy  is  for  the  most  part 
inseparably  connecteil  with  that  of  Rome,  and  cannot 
be  considered  ajMirt  from  it.  It  is  im}M«si^iblc  here 
to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  that  history; 
but  it  may  be  u.seful  to  the  student  to  present  at  one 
view  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  the  jHrriod  .at  which  the  several  nations  of 
Italy  success! vtly  frll  under  their  yoke,  as  well  as 
the  mexsmes  by  which  they  were  gnidually  con- 
solidated into  one  homogeneous  whole,  in  the  form 
that  Italy  jiss»imed  under  the  rule  of  Aupistns. 
The  few  facts  known  to  »is  cunceniing  the  history 
(>f  the  Siiveral  nation.**,  before  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  will  be  found  in  their  re.^pective  articles; 
that  of  the  Greek  colonies  iu  Southern  Italy,  and 
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their  reUtioos  with  the  sorroonding  tribes,  are  given 
under  the  head  of  Magna  Graecia. 

1.  Conquest  oflUdy  by  the  Romania  b.  c.  509 — 
264. — The  earliest  wara  of  the  Bomana  with  their 
immediate  neighbours  scaroelj  come  here  under  oar 
coHMideration.  Placed  on  the  verj  fnmtier  of  three 
powerful  nations,  the  infant  city  was  from  the  veiy 
fir»t  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  Latins, 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Etruscans.  And,  however  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  details  of  these 
wars,  as  related  to  us,  there  seems  no  doubt  that, 
even  under  the  kings,  Rome  had  risen  to  a  superiority 
over  most  of  her  neighbours,  and  had  extended  her 
actual  dominion  over  a  considerable  part  of  Latium. 
The  earliest  period  of  the  BepubUc,  on  the  other 
hand  (from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  b.  c.  509 — 390),  when  stripped 
of  the  romantic  garb  in  which  it  has  been  clothed  by 
Roman  writers,  presento  the  spectacle  of  a  difficult 
and  often  dubious  struggle,  with  the  Etruscans  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Volscians  on  the  other.  The 
capture  of  Veii,  in  b.  c.  396,  and  the  permanent  an- 
nexation uf  its  territory  to  that  of  Rome,  was  the 
first  decisive  advantage  acquired  by  the  rising  re- 
public, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  to 
the  domination  of  Italy.  Even  the  great  calamity 
sustained  by  the  Romans,  when  their  city  was  taken 
and  in  pirt  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  b.  c.  390,  was 
80  far  from  permanently  checking  their  progress, 
that  it  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  the  means 
of  opening  out  to  them  a  career  of  conquest  It  is 
probable  tliat  that  event,  or  rather  the  series  of  pre- 
datory invasions  by  the  Gauls  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  gave  a  serious  shock  to  the  nati(ms  of  Central 
Italy,  and  produced  ainung  them  much  disorganisa- 
tion and  consequent  weakness.  The  attention  of  the 
Etruscans  was  naturally  drawn  off  towards  the  N., 
and  the  Romans  were  able  to  establish  colonies  at 
Sutrium  and  Nepete;  while  the  power  of  the  Vul- 
scians  appears  to  have  been  greatly  enfeebled,  and 
the  series  of  triumphs  over  them  recorded  in  the 
Fasti  now  marks  real  progress.  That  of  M.  Valerius 
Corvus,  after  the  destruction  of  Satricum  in  b.  c.  346 
(Liv.  vii.  27 ;  Fast  Capit.),  seems  to  indicate  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  Volscian  people,  who  never 
again  appear  in  history  as  an  independent  power. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  b.c.  343,  the  Romans  for  the 
first  time  came  into  coIUmou  with  the  Samnites. 
That  people  were  then  undoubtedly  at  the  height 
of  their  power:  they  and  their  kindred  Sabellian 
tribes  had  recently  extended  their  conqnests  over 
almost  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
(see  above,  p.  86);  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
when  the  Romans  and  Samnites  first  found  them- 
selves opposed  in  arms,  the  contest  between  them 
was  one  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  a 
still  more  formidable  danger,  though  of  much  briefer 
duration,  threatened  the  rising  power  of  Rome.  The 
revolt  of  the  Latins,  who  had  hitherto  been  among 
the  main  instruments  and  suj^mrts  of  that  power, 
threatened  to  shake  it  to  its  foundation;  and  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
under  T.  ManUus  and  P.  Decius  (b.  a  340),  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  in  their  whole  history. 
Three  campaigns  sufficed  to  terminate  this  formid- 
able war  (b.  o.  340 — 338).  The  Latins  were  now 
reduced  from  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  to 
that  of  subjects,  whether  under  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens  or  on  less  favourable  terms  f  Laticm]  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  Campania  was  placed  in  the  same 
^audition. 
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At  this  time,  therefore,  only  seventy  years  before 
the  First  Punic  War,  the  Roman  dominion  still  CMn- 
prised  only  Latium,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
name  (for  the  Aeqni  and  Hemic!  were  still  inde- 
pendent), together  with  the  southern  part  of  Etruria, 
the  territory  of  the  Vobicians,  and  a  part  of  Cam- 
pania. During  tlie  next  fifty  years,  which  was  the 
period  of  the  great  extension  of  the  Roman  arms  and 
influence,  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium 
was  the  main  point  of  interest;  but  almost  all  the 
surroimding  nations  of  Italy  were  gradually  drawn 
in  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  Thus,  in  tlie  Second 
Samnite  War  (b.  c.  326 — 304),  the  names  of  the 
Lucanians  and  Apulians  —  nations  with  which  (as 
Livy  observes,  viii.  25)  the  Roman  people  had,  up  to 
that  period,  had  nothmg  to  do— appear  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.  In  another  part  of  Italy, 
the  Marsi,  Vestini,  and  Peligni,  all  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  probably  kindred  races  with  the  Samnites, 
took  up  arms  at  one  time  or  another  in  support  of 
that  people,  and  were  thus  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  collision  with  Rome.  It  was  not  till  B.c  311 
that  the  Etruscans  on  their  side  joined  in  the  con- 
test: but  the  Etruscan  War  at  once  assumed  a 
character  and  dimensions  scarcely  less  formidable 
than  that  with  the  Samnites.  It  was  now  that  the 
Romans  for  the  first  time  carried  their  arms  beyond 
the  Ciminiau  Hills;  and  the  northern  cities  of 
Etruria,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  now  firxt 
appear  as  taking  part  in  the  war.  [Etkuria.] 
Before  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  Umbriuis  also 
took  up  arms  for  the  first  time  against  the  Romans. 
The  peace  «hich  put  an  end  to  the  Second  Sam- 
nite War  (b.  c.  304)  added  nothing  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  Roman  power;  but  nearly  contemporaiy 
with  it,  was  the  revolt  of  the  Hemicans,  which  end^ 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  that  people  (b.c.  306); 
and  a  few  years  later  the  Aequians,  who  followed 
their  example,  shared  the  same  fate,  b.  c  302. 
About  the  same  time  (b.  c.  304)  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Frentani,  by  which  those  natiims  appear  to  have 
passed  into  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  of 
Rome,  in  which  we  always  subsequently  find  them. 
A  simiUr  treaty  was  granted  to  tlie  Vestini  in 
B.  c.  301. 

In  B.  c.  298,  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samnium  was  renewed,  but  In  this  Third  Samnite 
War  the  people  of  that  name  was  only  one  member 
of  a  powerful  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Samnites, 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls;  nevertheless,  their 
united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  who,  after 
several  successful  campugns,  compelled  both  Etrus- 
cans and  Samnites  to  sue  for  peace  (b.  c.  290). 
The  same  year  in  which  this  was  concluded  wit- 
nessed also  the  subjugation  of  the  Sabines,  who  had 
been  so  long  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  and  now 
appear,  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  interval,  in 
arms :  they  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise. 
(Liv.  EpU.  xi.;  VelL  Pat.  i.  14.)  The  short  in- 
terval which  elapsed  before  hostiUties  were  generally 
renewed,  aflforded  an  opportunity  for  the  sul^ugation 
of  the  Galli  Senones,  whose  territory  was  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword  by  the  consul  Dolabella,  in  283 ; 
and  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena  (Sena  Gallica)  esta- 
blished there,  to  secure  their  permanent  submission. 
Already  in  b.  c.  282,  the  war  was  renewed  both 
with  the  Etruscans  and  the  Samnites;  but  this 
Fourth  Samnite  War,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  soon 
merged  in  one  of  a  more  extensive  character.  The 
Samnites  were  at  fint  assisted  by  the  Lncaniana 
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ind  Brattiaiui,  the  Utter  of  whom  now  occur  for  the 
fir«t  time  in  Boman  hbtory  (Liv.  J^pit,  xii.);  but  cir- 
mirutances  aoon  arose  whidi  led  the  Komana  to  dc- 
cLire  war  against  the  T&rentines;  and  these  called  in 
the  assifftance  of  Pyrrhiu,  king  of  Epirus.     The  war 
with  that  HMKiarch  (the  first  in  which  the  Koinans 
were  euj^aged  with  anj  non-Italian  enen>y)  was  at 
the  same  time  decisive  of  the  fote  of  the  Italian 
prainsola.     It  was,  indeed,  the  kst  struggle  uf  the 
udona   of  Southern    Italy  against   the   jjower  of 
Rijne:  on  the  bide  of  Pjrrhus  were  ranged,  besides 
the  TanAtines  and  their  mercenaries,  the  Samnitcs, 
LocaniaDii,  and  Bruttians;  while  the  Latin.s,  Cum- 
paman;,  Ssabines,  Umbriuns,  Volscians,  Mamiciiii, 
Peligni,  and  Frentani,  are  enumerated  amonf;  the 
tru)f»  which    swelled   the   ranks  of  the  Ronuins. 
(Diiciys.  XX.  Fr.  CHdot.)     Hence,  the  final  defeat  of 
I'Tirhus  near  Benerentum  (b.  c.  275)  was  speedily 
f(4k>ved  bj  the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy.     Ta- 
rnitam  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Itomaus  in  b.  c. 
272.  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  consuls  Sp.  Carviliiis 
and  Papiria$  Cursor  celebrated  the  last  of  the  many 
K.faan  trinmj^  over  the  Sainnites,  as  well  as  the 
Locaniana   and  Bruttians.     Few  particulars   have 
bi«n  transmitted  to  us  of  the  petty  wars  which  fol- 
knr«d,  and  served  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
}4cin!axia.     The  Picentes,  who  were  throughout  the 
SivD-.nite  wars  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  now 
sppear  fur  the  first  time  as  enemies;  but  they  were 
drfeated  and  reduced  to  submishion  in  b.  c.  268. 
Hie  subjection   of  the   Sallentines  followed,  b.  c. 
266,  and  the  same  year  records  the  conquest  of  the 
Saninatrs,  probably  including  the  other  mountain 
tribes  of  the  Umbrians.     A  revolt  of  the  Volsinians, 
in  the  fiilluwing  year  (b.  c.  265),  apparently  arising 
out  of  civil  dissensions,  gave  occasion  to  the  last  of 
tiMM  petty  wars,  and  earned  for  that  people  the 
endit  of  being  the  last  of  the  Italians  ttiat  sub- 
mitted to  the  Koman  power.     (Florus,  i.  21.) 

It  was  not  till  long  after  that  the  nations  of 
Xarthem  Italy  shared  the  same  fate.  Cisalpine 
GadI  and  Liguria  were  still  regarded  as  foreign 
{r>viDCC«;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scnones, 
whcae  territory  had  been  alr^y  reduced,  noue  of 
thr  Gaulish  nations  had  been  assailed  in  their  own 
armies.  In  b.  c.  232  the  distribution  of  the  *'  Gal- 
fi«u  sger"  (the  territory  of  the  Senones)  became 
t^  occasion  of  a  great  and  formidable  war,  which, 
bleeder,  ultimately  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
&man9,  who  immediately  pi-oceedcd  to  plant  the 
two  eolooies  of  Placeutia  and  Cremona  in  the  ter- 
nuKj  of  the  Gauls,  b.  c.  218.  The  hihtory  of 
tLii  war,  as  well  as  of  those  which  followed,  is 
Ailly  related  nnder  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  may 
hen  suffice  to  mention,  that  the  final  conquest  of 
tJie  Boil,  in  b.  c  191,  completed  the  subjection  of 
Gaul,  south  of  the  Padus ;  and  that  of  the  Trans- 
psdaoe  Gaols  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
ana  after,  though  there  b  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  period.  The  Venetians  had  genomlly 
been  the  allies  of  the  Komans  during  these  contt^ts 
viUi  the  Ganls,  and  appear  to  have  passed  gradually 
ad  quietly  from  the  condition  of  independent  alUes 
to  tlat  of  dependents,  and  ultimately  of  subjects. 
The  Istriam,  oo  the  contrary,  were  reduced  by  force 
cf  arms,  and  submitted  in  b.  c.  177.  The  last 
ytapie  of  Italj  that  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Rome 
■oe  the  Ugnrians.  This  liardy  race  of  moun- 
tBUers  was  not  subdued  till  after  a  long  series  of 
aoipsigns;  and,  while  tlie  Roman  arms  were  over- 
tbmmag  the  Miiced'^nian  and  Syrian  empires  in  the 
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East,  they  were  still  constantly  engaged  in  an  inglo- 
rious, but  arduous,  struggle  with  the  Ligurians,  <»i 
their  own  immediate  frontiers.  Strabo  observes,  that 
it  cost  them  eighty  years  of  war  to  secure  the  coast- 
line of  Liguria  for  the  space  of  12  stadia  in  width 
(iv.  p.  20i3);  a  statement  nearly  correct,  for  the  first 
triumph  over  the  Ligurians  was  celebrated  in  b.  c. 
236,  and  the  last  hi  u.  c.  1 58.  Even  after  this  last 
period  it  n'lpoars  to  have  been  a  long  time  befure 
the  pe  jtio  were  finally  rwluced  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, and  l.Hpsed  into  the  condition  of  ordinary 
Roman  subjects. 

2.  Italy  under  the  Romans.  —  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  several  nations 
of  Italy,  from  the  periods  at  which  they  successively 
yielded  to  the  Roman  anns  and  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Republic,  became  her  subjects,  in 
tlie  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  were  reduced  under 
any  uniform  system  of  administration.  The  rela- 
tions of  every  jieople,  and  often  even  of  every  city, 
with  the  supreme  head,  were  regulated  by  special 
agreements  or  decrees,  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  or  submission.  How  various 
and  diflerent  these  relations  were,  is  sufficiently  seen 
by  the  instances  of  the  latins,  the  Camponians.  and 
the  Uemicnns,  as  given  in  detail  by  Livy  (viii.  1 1 
— 14,  ix-  43).  Fnnn  the  loss  of  the  second  decado 
of  tliat  author,  we  are  unfortunately  deprived  of  ail 
similar  details  in  regard  to  the  other  nations  of 
Italy;  and  hence  our  information  as  to  the  relations 
establish^  between  them  and  Rome  in  the  third 
century  b.  c,  and  which  continued,  with  little 
alteration,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  ii.  c. 
90,  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect.  We  may,  how- 
ever, clearly  distinguish  two  principal  classe»  into 
which  the  Italians  were  then  divided ;  thf^e  who 
possessed  the  rights  of  lioman  citizens,  and  were 
thus  incorporated  into  the  Roman  state,  and  those 
who  still  retained  their  separate  national  existence 
as  dependent  allies,  rather  than  subjects  properly  so 
called.  The  first  class  comprir^ed  all  tho^e  com- 
nmnities  which  liad  received,  whether  as  nations  or 
separate  cities,  the  gift  of  the  Roman  franchise;  a 
right  sometimes  conferred  as  a  boon,  but  often  also 
imposed  as  a  penalty,  with  a  view  to  break  up  more 
efi'ectually  the  national  spirit  and  organisation,  and 
bring  the  people  into  clo^^r  dependence  upon  the 
supreme  authority.  In  these  cases  the  citi3:enship 
was  conferred  without  tlie  right  of  suffrage;  but  in 
most,  and  perhaps  in  all  such  instances,  the  latter 
privilege  was  ultimately  conceded.  Thus  we  find 
the  Si^ines,  who  in  u.  c.  290  obtained  only  the 
"civitas  sine  suffragio,"  admitted  in  u.  c.  268' to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  (Veil.  Pat.  i. 
14):  the  same  was  the  case  also,  though  at  a  much 
longer  interval,  with  Fonniac,  Fundi,  and  Arpinum, 
which  did  not  receive  the  riglit  uf  suffrage  till  ».  c. 
188  (Liv.  viii.  41,  x.  1,  xxxviii.  36),  though  thi;y 
had  borne  the  title  of  Roman  citizens  for  mure  than 
a  century.  To  the  same  class  l>elongcd  those  of  the 
Roman  colonies  which  were  called  *•  coloniae  cirium 
Rr>manorum,"  and  which,  though  less  numerous  and 
powerful  than  the  Latin  colonies,  were  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  included  some  wealthy 
and  important  towns.  (A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Madvig,(i6  Culoniis,  pp.  295 — 303,  and  by  Marquanit, 
Uandh.  der  ROm'uchcn  AUerthumer^  vol.  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  18.) 

To  the  second  class,  the  "  Socii "  or  "  Civitates 
Foederatac,**  which,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Social 
War,  included  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Italiaa 
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people,  belonged  all  those  nations  that  had  submitted 
to  Rome  upon  any  other  tcims  tlian  those  of  citizen- 
ship; and  the  treaties  (focdera),  which  determined 
their  relations  to  the  central  power,  includetl  almost 
every  variety,  from  a  condition  of  nominal  eijiiality 
and  independence  (aequum  foedus),  to  one  of  the 
most  complete  subjection.  Thus  we  find  Heraclea 
in  Lucania,  Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  the  Camertes 
in  Umbria,  noticed  as  posse8.<in(;  particularly  favour- 
able treaties  (Cic.  pro  BaU>.  8,  20,  22) ;  and  even 
some  of  the  cities  of  Latium  itself,  which  had  not 
received  the  Roman  civitas,  continued  to  maintain 
this  nominal  independence  long  after  they  had  be- 
come virtually  subject  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Thus, 
even  in  the  days  of  Poly  bins,  a  Roman  citizen  might 
retire  into  exile  at  Tibur  or  Praeneste  (Pol.  ri.  14; 
Liv.  zliii.  2).  and  the  poor  and  dei*ayed  town  of 
Laurcntum  went  through  the  fonn  of  annually 
renewing  its  treaty  with  Rome  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Republic.  (Liv.  viii.  11.)  Nor  was  this  in- 
dependence merely  nominal :  though  politically  de- 
pendent upon  Rome,  and  compelled  to  follow  her  lead 
in  their  external  relations,  and  to  furnish  their  con* 
tingent  of  trofips  for  the  wars,  of  which  the  dominant 
republic  alone  reaped  the  benefit,  many  of  the  cities 
of  Italy  continued  to  enjoy  the  absolute  control  of 
their  own  affairs  and  internal  regulations;  the  troops 
which  they  were  bound  by  their  treaty  to  furnish 
were  not  enrollc<l  with  the  legions,  but  fought  under 
their  own  standards  as  auxiliaries ;  they  retained 
their  own  laws  as  well  :is  courts  of  judicature,  und, 
even  when  the  Lex  Julia  conferred  upon  all  the 
Italian  allies  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  civitas,  it 
was  neces>ary  that  each  city  should  adopt  it  by  an 
act  of  its  own.  .{C\c.  pro  Balb.  8.)  Nearly  in  the 
same  position  with  the  dependent  allies,  however 
different  in  their  origin,  were  the  so-called  "  Coloniae 
Latinac;*^  that  is,  Roman  colonics  which  did  not 
enjuy  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen.<hip,  but  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the'Roman  state  that  the  cities 
of  the  Latin  League  had  formerly  done.  The  name 
was,  doubtless,  derived  from  a  period  when  these 
colonies  were  actually  sent  out  in  common  by  the 
Rum:ins  and  Latins;  but  settlements  on  similar 
terms  continued  to  bo  founded  bv  the  Romans  alone, 
long  after  the  extinction  of  the  Latin  League;  and, 
before  the  Social  War,  the  Latin  colonics  included 
many  of  the  most  fiourishing  and  important  towns 
of  Italy.  (For  a  list  of  them,  with  the  dates  tf 
their  foundation,  see  Madvig,  de  Coloniity  I.  c. ; 
Mommsen,  Romische  Miinz-Wuen,  pp.  230 — 234; 
and  Marquardt,  /.  c.  p.  33.)  These  colonies  .ire 
nistly  re<.'arded  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  main  supports 
of  the  Republic  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (Liv. 
xxvii.  9,  10),  and,  doubtless,  proved  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  consolidating  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Italy.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  League, 
B.  c.  338,  these  Latin  colonies  (with  the  few  cities 
of  Latium  that,  like  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  still  re- 
tained their  separate  organisation)  formed  the  **  no- 
men  Latinum,"  or  body  of  the  Latins.  The  close 
connection  of  these  with  the  alUes  explains  the  frc- 
quent  recurrence  of  the  phrase  *'socii  et  nomen 
Latinum  "  throughout  the  later  books  of  Livy,  and 
in  other  autliors  in  reference  to  the  same  period. 

A  great  and  general  change  in  the  relations  pre- 
viously subsisting  between  the  Italian  stated  and 
Rome  was  intro<luced  by  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90 — 
89),  and  the  settlement  which  tot-k  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Great  as  were  the  dangers  with  which 
.Borne  was  threatened  by  the  formidable  coalition  of 
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those  who  had  so  long  been  her  bravest  defenders 
they  would  have  been  still  more  alarming  had  the 
whole  Italian  people  taken  part  in  it  But  the  allies 
who  then  rose  in  arms  against  Rome  were  alIno^t 
exclusively  the  ^beliians  and  their  kindred  meet;. 
The  Etruscans  vul  Umbrians  stood  aloof,  while  the 
Sabines,  Latins,  Volsciiuis,  and  other  tribes  who  had 
already  received  the  Roman  franchise,  supported  the 
Republic,  and  furnished  the  materials  of  her  armies. 
But  the  senate  hastened  to  secure  those  who  were 
wavering,  as  well  as  to  disarm  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  openly  disaffected,  by  the  gift  of  the  Romau 
francliise,  including  the  full  privileges  of  citizens: 
and  this  was  subsequently  extended  to  every  one  of 
the  allies  in  succession  as  they  submitted.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  aa  to  the  precise  steps  by  which 
this  was  effected,  but  the  Lex  Julia,  passed  in  the 
year  90  u.c,  apjtears  to  have  conferred  the  franchise 
upon  the  Latins  (the  "  nomen  Latinum,"  as  above 
defined)  and  all  the  allies  who  were  wilUng  to  accept 
the  boon.  The  Lex  Plant  ia  Papiria,  passed  the 
following  year,  u.  c.  89,  completed  the  arrangement 
thus  begun.  (Cic  pro  Balb.  8,  pro  Arch,  4  ;  A. 
Cell.  iv.  4 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16.) 

By  the  change  thus  effected  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Latins  and  the  allies,  as  well  as  between 
those  two  cla.^ses  and  the  Roman  citizens,  was  entirely 
done  away  with  ;  and  the  Latin  colonies  lapsed  into 
the  condition  of  ordinary  mtmicipia.  At  the  same 
time  that  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  the 
term  was  then  understood  (i.  e.  Italy  S.  of  the  Macra 
and  liubicon),  thus  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  the  safne  boon  was  granted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gallia  Cisiiadana,  while  the  Transpadani 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the 
condition  and  privileges  of  Latins,  that  is  to  say, 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  if  all  their  towns 
had  beim  Latin  colonies.  (Ascon.  in  Pison,  p.  3,  ed. 
Orell. ;  Savigny,  Vermischte  Sckrijten^  vol  iii.  pp. 
290 — 308  ;  Marquardt,  Handb.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  48.) 
This  peculiar  arrangement,  by  which  the  Jus  Latii 
was  revived  at  the  very  time  that  it  became  naturally 
extinct  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  is  more  fully  explained 
under  Galua  Cisalpina.  In  b.  c.  49,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Caesar  bestowed  the  full 
franchi>e  upon  the  Transpadani  also  (Dion  Cass. 
xli.  36);  and  from  this  time  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Italy  became  niuted  ouder  one  common  class  as 
citizens  of  Rome. 

The  Italians  thus  admitted  to  the  franchise  were 
all  ultimately  enrolled  in  the  thirty-five  Roman 
tribes.  The  principle  on  which  this  was  done  we 
know  not ;  but  we  learn  that  each  municipium,  and 
sometimes  even  a  larger  district,  was  assigned  to  a 
particular  tribe :  so  tliat  every  citizen  of  Arpinum, 
for  instance,  would  belong  to  the  Cornelian  tribe,  of 
Beneventum  to  the  Stcllatine,  of  Brixia  to  the  Fa- 
bian, of  Ticinum  to  the  Papian,  and  so  cm.*  But  in 
so  doing,  all  reganl  to  that  geographical  distribution 
of  the  tribes  which  was  undoubtedly  kept  in  view 
in  their  first  institution  was  necessarily  lust ;  and 
we  have  not  sufficient  materials  for  attempting  to 
determine  how  the  distribution  was  made.  A  know- 
ledge of  it  must,  however,  have  been  of  essential 
I  importance  so  long  as  the  Republic  continued  ;  and 

♦  This  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  per- 
soncd  right,  where  this  previously  existed,  so  that  a 
Roman  citizen  already  belonging  to  another  tribe, 
who  settled  himself  in  any  municipium,  retained  his 
own  tribe 
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'.::  ;Lis  sense  we  find  Cicero  alluding  to  "  Italia  tri- 
b^jtii^j  deacripta  "  as  a  matter  ot'  intere»t  to  the  can- 
Cida:es  i\fT  pultlio  offices,   (l^.  Cic.  de  Pttit.  Cutis.  8.) 
3.  Italy  vnihr  the  Ronutn  Empire. — No  mat*  rial 
fLiDjre  was  ixitruduced  into  the  poUtioal  condition  of 
Italv  liT  the  e»tabli.<hmeDt  of  the  iniiorial  auttiuritv 
AiK>&;e;  tlie  consritutiuii  and  ref!ulution»  thattx- 
'tsied  before  tlie  end  of  the  Kepubhc  i-on'.hiued,  with 
ui.lv  a  few  moditicatioa<»,  in  full  forcf.     'I'hu  ino:>t 
rnrcrtanr  of  tlicie  was  the  svstcni  of  muniiii*;d  it- 
Eir.uation,  which  jien-aded  every  part  of  the  country, 
aiti  whiih  was  directly  derived  troni  the  d.iv.i  of 
luliau  freedom,  ^hen  every  town  had  n-ally  ]->>- 
st^ird  an    indepeniient   government.      It^dy,  as   it 
ni>:«d  under  the  Rornan.%  may  lie  still  re^ardtnl  as 
ac  aj't^n^ate  of  individual  coniniuuities.  though  tlu>e 
'ji!l  lobt  all   pretensiuns  to  natii>nal   iu(le{ifni]cni  o, 
and  retained  only  their  bejiarate  nmnicipal  existent  e. 
Lrery  inunicipium  had  its  own  internal  ur^uni.-at inn, 
j*e?eutiii;;  very-  nearly  a  miniature  cojiy  of  that  of 
(!.«  Kunian  republic.     It  had  its  senate  or  council, 
the  mcDilirrs  of  which  were  called  Dciuriimch,  and 
Ijf  Council  itself  Ordo  Deturiouum,  or  often  simijly 
Ordo;  its  popular  assemblies,  which,  ho^\ever,  MA>n 
iv.iI  into  diaUM)  under   the  Ktnpiro ;   and  its  local 
ii.iLL<:tratC£,  of  whom  tlie  princi{«:d  were  the  Duiim- 
viri,  or  Mmictimes  Quatuor^'iri,  answering  to  the  1J«.>- 
r.aa  consols  and  praetors  :  the  Qnini|ucnnale.'<,  with 
fuJctiL^us  analogous  to  tho^e  of  the   cen.Nors ;   the 
Ai-diles  and  Quaestors,  whose  duties  nearly  corre- 
>>o^  with  those  of  the  same  magistrates  at  Kouie. 
'ibftie  diiTerent  magistrates  were  annually  elected,  at 
firet  by  the  popular  assembly,  hulise<inently  by  the 
>«:iate  or  Dev,urions  :  the  nieMil>ers  of  the  latter  ln^iy 
ir.ii  tlitir  offices  for  life.     Xor  was  this  municipal 
e.  v^mmeut  coufned  to  tli?  tfiwn  in  which  it  was 
nraideut :  every  such  Alunicipiuni  ji<ttAe.i>c«l  a  teni- 
b.iT  or  Ager,  of  which  it  was  a-*  it  were  the  capital, 
U.U  over   which    it   cxerci.sed  the  Aaiiie  munici|>al 
jQ'isdiction  as  within  its  own  wulls.     This  district 
v(  L-oara«  varied  much  in  extent,  but  in  many  in- 
stances comprised  a  very  considerable  territory,  in- 
clo-jing  many  smaller  tr^wns  and  vilL-igcs,  all  which 
vi-re  dependent,  for  municipid  pur|j0^es,  njion  the 
tntnl  and  chief  town.     '1  hus  we  arc  told  by  Pliny, 
ttat  [Tuny  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  Al]>ine 
rilkji  bordering  on  the  plains  of  Gallia  Ci>al{jina, 
«e:e  by  the  Ltx  rompeia  jwsigned  U)  certain  nrigh- 
b^jrin-:;  niunicipi;i  (Ze^c  PomptUi  attriOuti  muni- 
apiit,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24).  that   is  to  say,  they 
it«e  included  in  their  territ«iry,  and  .nubjecteil  to 
tlh-Ir  jarisdictiou.     Airain,  we  know  that  the  terri- 
ijnts  of  Creniona  and  Mantua  adjoined  one  another, 
ibuuirh   the  cities  wci'o  at  a  con>iderable  di.Ntance. 
In  Uice  manner,  the  territory  of  Ben<^veutum  cowi- 
pti^l  a  large  p'lrt  of  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.     It  is 
'lii  p'int  which   gives  a  great  inipirtante  to  the 
djbi^ccii^n  between  niunidj^td  towns  and  tliobu  which 
wfre&jtM;  tliat  ihe  fonner  w\-re  not  only  them- 
seives  more  imptrtanl  places,  but  were,  in  fact,  the 
a}ittals  of  districrs,  into  which  the  whole  c«iunlry 
«is  divided.     The  villages   and   minor  town>  iu- 
chded  within  the.<:e  districts  were  distingui:<ht»l  by 
"khe  terms  **  fora,  Oinciliabula,  vici,  ca&tella,"  and  were 
iK^iident  npoa  the  chief  t^jwn,  though  soniutini<;» 
p'vc'tL-uing  a  toubordlnate  and  in^i^-rtect  local  orgaui- 
iit:i<iuf  djeir  own.     In  8«jme  cases  it  even  hapi^'i-.fd 
iLit,  from  local  circumatanci's.  one  of  tlie;re  tu>^iui- 
u>  places  would  rise  to  a  condition  of  wealth  and 
p^prritj  iar  surpassing  thi>e  of  the  municipium,  on 
•ixb  it  nererthclesft  continued  depciideur.     Ihus, 
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the  opult-nt  watcring-jilaco  of  llaiae  always  rcmainctl, 
in  a  municipal  ^on^e,  a  mere  drjx'ndency  of  Cuniae 

The  distinctiitn  U-tween  c«»loniao  and  nmnicipia, 
which  h.id  been  of  great  inijutrtance  under  the  Ko- 
man  republic.  lo.>t  its  rr.il  ."ignitii.ini-e,  when  the 
citizens  of  l>»th  alike  pi'»s.'ies.''ed  the  Koman  franchise. 
Itiit  the  title  of  coKmia  wa>  still  n'taimxl  bv  thit^o 
towns  whiih  ha^l  receiv(»d  fresh  colonies  ttwanls  the 
cli.»i>e  of  tlie  Republic  under  C'aesiir  or  the  Trium- 
virate, as  well  an  un«ler  the  Kmjiire.  It  apjioars  to 
have  U-en  regarded  as  an  honorar}'  di>tinctii>n,  and 
as  giving  a  s^Kvial  claim  njion  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  foimder  anil  his  de^cendants  ;  though 
it  Conferred  no  real  ])oliiiral  sujieriority.  (Gell. 
xvi.  13.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tracfectunie  —  a 
name  also  derived  from  the  early  rejmblican  jn'rio*! — 
were  db«tinL:uished  from  the  colonics  and  municipia 
by  the  circmnstam  o  that  the  juridical  functions  were 
there  cxcrcis-ed  l»y  a  Pmofcctus,  an  (»rticer  sent  dirwt 
from  Kome,  instead  of  by  the  l>uuniviri  or  (jiia- 
tuorviri  (wIh'SO  legal  title  was  Jlciri  or  J/IJciri 
Juri  dicuiulo)  elcct«'d  by  the  nnmicijiality.  But  .is 
tlie>e  dibtinctions  were  comjKinitivrly  uninijMirtant, 
the  name  of  '*  municipia"  is  not  unfre«inently  apidi^'d 
in  a  generic  sensi;,  so  as  to  include  all  towns  which 
h.'id  a  l(>cal  self-i^overnnieiit.  ''  Opjiida"  is  sometimes 
eniploytnl  with  th»*  Kaii:e  meaning.  Pliny,  however, 
generally  uses  "oppida"  as  equivalent  to  "  nnmi- 
cipia,"  but  exclu.'sivc  of  cobmies :  thus,  in  ilescribing 
the   eighth    region,    he   siiys,    "  t'oUntinc    I'lunonia, 

Brixilhim,    Mutina,  etc Op/u't/a  CacM-na, 

C'luternu,  Forum  Clodi,  etc."  (iii.  15.  s.  20,  et 
]^L^sim).  It  is  ini]iortant  to  obs(-rv(>  that,  in  all 
such  jKissai^es,  the  li>t  of  "oppida  "  is  certainly  nuant 
to  inchhie  only  municipal  towns ;  ami  the  li.«ts 
thus  L'ivcn  by  Pliny,  though  di^ligured  by  (orrnplioii 
and  c.irele>>ne*-s.  w«Te  probably  in  the  first  instanco 
derived  from  otlicial  sources.  Hence  the  n  arked 
agret-ment  which  may  be  traced  between  them  and 
the  hsts  given  hi  the  Lik'r  Coluniarum,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  C(4TUptions  it  has  suiUtwI,  is  un- 
questionably b:u>e(l  u|)on  good  materials,  (('onci-rning 
the  nnmicip'd  institutions  of  Italy,  M-e  i*'avigny, 
I'tnnMite  Sffiri/'dn,  vol.  iii.  ]ip.  27y — 412.  and 
(itsch.  dts  RiHii.  Jicc/its,  vol.  i,  ;  Mar-jUanlt,  Uniidb. 
d.  liOin.  AlUrf/iiirufr,  v«.|.  iii.  pt  i.  J'p.  44 — 55; 
ilwck,  Jioin.  (Jcifcfn'chte.,  Ixiok  5,  chap.  3  ;  and  the 
article  Ci.\I.I.IA  CiSAM'INA.) 

The  tnnnifijial  organi.sitii-n  of  Italy,  and  the  ti-r- 
ritoiial  uislributii/ti  coimct  ted  uith  it,  hinted  tlmMigh- 
out  the  iii>man  empire,  th(<u^}i  there  wa-»  ah\a\s  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  j'art  <.f  the  ii-iilral  authority 
and  it.^  olliccrs  to  encroacii  ni)>>n  the  mnni(i]:al 
]4iwers  :  and  in  one  ini]iurtant  {>iint,  that  of  tln'ir 
le_'al  juribdicti  in,  those  j)ower.>  weie  mati'ri.iily  eir- 
cnm.'-criljetl.  But  the  nnm'cipal  <  >in.-titution  iL-^elf 
naimidly  ac<|uinNl  int  n-ased  inipjrtance  a•^  the  cen- 
tral p;wer  b»K-amo  f»-eble  and  iiioi;'ani.-ftl  :  it  .sur- 
viviil  the  fall  «»f  the  Western  Knipin*.  and  eontinui-cl 
to  subsist  under  the  (ji»thii:and  Iz-mbard  C'-nijuen^rs, 
until  the  cities  of  \\i\y  gradually  av^uuie-l  a  jnMtion 
of  indej/'Uilence,  and  the  muiiic  i{i:d  cf>n.sti;utioiis 
which  had  existed  under  tli'*  lloman  en.pire,  U-cauie 
the  founilatii^n  of  tluj  I'.ee  r«-]<uljiie.-«  (>f  the  niiiidli; 
ac;«s.  (Savigny,  in  nth.  dtJ  Uoinischui  lif.dits  tin 
Mil  III  A  Iter  ^  \-.|.  i  ) 

The  «c<  le.-ia.'tiial  arran^'c  n.fnts  inTriluied  afier 
the  eotabiishu  ent  i;f  fiiri-t.anily  in  tl:>-  II  man  •■m- 
p'.re.  a|)]<<ar  to  }ja\e  ^tM)!  in  clo. o  coni.i*' tion  with 
t!;<'  niUMiuj».il  linji:s.  Alii;«..-t  evt-ry  town  wliirh  was 
l:.<::.  a  tlvuri.-.hing  Uiimicipimu  became  tiio  fd:  i.i  a 
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bishop,  and  the  limits  of  tho  diocese  in  general  co- 
incided with  those  of  the  municipal  territory.*  But 
in  the  period  of  decay  and  confusion  that  followed, 
the  episcopal  see  often  remained  after  the  city  had 
been  ruined  or  &llen  into  complete  decay :  hence 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity are  often  of  material  assbtuice  in  enabling 
us  to  trace  the  existence  of  ancient  cities,  and 
identify  ancient  localitiM. 

4  Political  and  AdministnUive  Dwition  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  —  It  is  not  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus  that  any  division  of  Italy  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  occurs,  and  the  reason  b  obvious. 
So  long  as  the  different  nations  of  Italy  preserved 
the  semblance  of  independence,  which  they  main- 
tained till  the  period  of  the  Social  War,  no  uniform 
system  of  administration  was  possible.  £ven  after 
that  period,  when  they  were  all  merged  in  the 
condition  of  Roman  citizens,  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions, which  were  still  in  full  force,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  in- 
ternal nuuiagement ;  and  the  general  objects  of  the 
State  were  confided  to  the  ordinary  Roman  magis- 
trates, or  to  extraordinary  officers  appointed  for 
particular  purposes. 

The  first  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  regions  by 
Augustus,  appears  to  have  been  designed  in  the 
first  instance  merely  to  facilitate  the  arrangements 
of  the  census ;  but,  as  the  taking  of  this  was  closely 
coupled  with  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  same  di- 
visions were  soon  adopted  for  financial  and  other 
administrative  purposes,  and  continued  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  arrangements.  The  divisions 
established  by  Augustus,  and  which  have  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  (the  only  author  who 
mentions  their  institution),  were  as  follows: — 

I.  The  First  Region  comprised  Latium  (in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  that  name,  including  the 
land  of  the  Hemicans  and  Volscians),  together  with 
Campania,  and  the  district  of  the  PicentinL  It 
thus  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that 
of  the  Silarus  ;  and  the  Anio  formed  its  boundary 
on  the  N. 

II.  The  Second  Region,  which  adjoined  the  pre- 
ceding on  the  SE.,  included  Apulia,  Cakbria,  and 
the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  which  was  thus  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Samnium. 

III.  The  Third  Region  contained  Lucania  and 
Bmttium :  it  was  bounded  by  the  Sihirus  on  the 
NW.  and  by  the  Bradanus  on  the  NE. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Region  contained  all  Samnium, 
except  the  Hirpini,  together  with  the  Frentani, 
Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni,  Aequiculi,  Vestini,  and 
Sabini.  It  thus  extended  from  the  Anio  to  the 
frontiers  of  Picenum,  and  from  the  boundary  of  Um- 
bria  on  the  N.  to  Apulia  on  the  S.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Litter  district  by  the  river  Tifemus, 
and  from  Picenum  by  the  Atemus. 

V.  The  Fifth  Region  was  composed  solely  of  the 
ancient  Picenum  (including  under  that  name  the 
territory  of  Uadria  and  of  the  Praetutii),  and  ex- 
tended along  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Atemus  to  that  of  the  Aesis. 

*  A  glance  at  the  list  of  bishoprics  existing  in 
any  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy  (Etruria,  for 
instance,  or  Umbria),  as  compared  with  the  names 
of  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, will  at  once  show  thd  connection  between  the 
two.  (Bingham's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities^  book  ix. 
chap.  T. 
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VI.  The  Sixth  Region  contained  Umbria,  to- 
gether with  the  land  N.  of  the  Apennines,  ouoe 
occupied  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
Aesis  to  the  Ariminus.  On  the  W.  it  was  sepa^ 
rated  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  along  the  left  bank 
of  which  it  extended  as  far  as  Ocriculum. 

VII.  The  Seventh  Region  consisted  of  the  ancient 
Etruria,  and  preserved  the  ancient  limits  of  that 
country :  viz.  the  Tiber  on  the  E.,  the  Apennines 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  W., 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Macra. 

VIII.  The  Eighth  Region,  or  Gallia  Cispadana, 
extended  from  the  frontiers  of  Liguria  near  Pla- 
centia,  to  Ariminum  on  the  Adriatic,  and  was 
bounded  by  the  Apennines  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
Padus  on  the  N. 

IX.  The  Ninth  Region  comprised  Liguria,  ex- 
tending along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Macra  to  the 
Varus,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  Padus,  which  funned 
its  northern  boundAry  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Trebia  to  its  sources  in  Mt.  Vesulus. 

X.  The  Tenth  Region  was  composed  of  Venetia, 
including  the  land  of  the  Cami,  with  the  afidition 
of  Istria,  and  a  part  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  pteviou&ly 
occupied  by  the  Cenomani,  extendltag  as  far  W.  as 
the  Addua. 

XL  The  Eleventh  Region  comprised  the  re- 
mainder of  Gallia  Transpadiftna,  or  the  whole  tract 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus,  from  the  sources 
of  the  hitter  river  to  ita  confluence  with  the  Addua. 

It  is  probable,  both  from  the  silence  of  Pliny,  and 
from  the  limited  scope  with  which  these  divisions 
were  first  insUtuted,  that  the  regions  had  origi- 
nally no  distinctive  names  applied  to  them :  but 
these  would  be  gradually  adopted,  as  the  division 
acquired  increased  political  importance.  No  diffi- 
culty could  arise,  where  the  limits  of  the  R^on 
coincided  (or  nearly  so)  with  thoee  of  a  previously 
existing  people,  as  in  the  cases  of  Etruria,  Liguria, 
Picenum,  &c.  In  other  instances  the  name  of  a 
part  was  given  to  the  whole :  thus,  the  first  r^un 
came  to  be  called  Regie  Campaniae;  and  hence,  in 
the  Liber  Colcmiarum,  the  **Civitates  Campaniae" 
include  all  Latium  also.  [Campania.]  The  name 
of  R^io  Samnii  or  Samnium  was  in  like  manner 
given  to  the  fourth  region,  though  perhaps  not  till 
after  the  northern  part  of  it  had  been  separated  from 
the  rest  under  the  name  of  Valeria. 

The  division  introduced  by  Augustus  continued 
wiUi  but  little  alteration  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  changes  introduced  by  Hadrian  and 
M.  Aurelius  regarded  only  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Italy  generally  (Spartian.  Hadr.  22  ; 
Capit  M.  Ant  11);  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  regulations,  there  was  a  marked  ap- 
proach to  the  assimilating  the  government  of  Italy 
to  that  of  the  provinces;  and  the  term  "Coosu- 
laris,**  applied  to  the  judicial  officers  app<Hnted  by 
Hadrian  merely  to  denote  their  dignity,  som  came 
to  be  used  as  an  official  designation  for  the  governor 
of  a  district,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Notitia.  But  the 
distinction  between  Italy  and  tlie  province  is  still 
strongly  marked  by  Ulpian,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fourth  century  that  the  term  "  Provincia "  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  regions  or  districts  of  Italy 
(Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col  pp.  193, 194.) 

The  changes  introduced  into  the  divisions  of 
Augustus,  either  before  the  time  of  Constantino  or 
under  that  emperor,  were  the  following:—!.  The 
fourth  region  was  divided  into  two,  the  southern 
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pcrtioQ  containing  SAmniiim  (to  which  the  land  of 

Xm  Iliqxni,  included  bj  Angustns  in  the  second 

«ri  -n.  w*s  reanited),  together  with  the  Fi-entani 

aad  Ptfligni;  while  the  land  of  the  Sabincs,  the  Marei, 

and  the  Ve»tini,  constituted  a  separate  district,  which 

bore  the  name  of  Valeria,  from  the  great  highway, 

the  Via  Valeria,  by  which  it  was  traversed.     2.  The 

portiun  of  tlie  sixth  region  which  lay  between  the 

ApamincA  and  the  Adriatic  (originally  inhabited  by 

the  Gaolii)  was  Kparated  from  Umbria  properly  so 

cailed,  and  lUstingubhed  by  the  name  of  Picennm 

AnnonariaxD.  while  the  true  ['icenum  was  called,  for 

the  sake   cf  distinction,  Picennm   Suburbicarium. 

3.  Tlie  eighth  region,  or  Gallia  Ci.spadana,  was  di- 

Tided  into  two,  of  which  the  westernmost  ptrtion 

asssmed  tb«  naine  of  Aemilia,  from  the  highroad  of 

th^  name ;  an  appellation  which  seems  to  have  come 

iato  common  n^e  as  early  as  the  time  of  Martial 

(iiL  4,  Ti.  85) :  while  the  eastern  portion,  much  the 

maUerof  the  two,  received  that  of  Fijiminia,  though 

the  highroad  of  that  name  only  extended  to  Ari- 

minom,  on  the  very  frontier  of  this  district.     This 

sew  diTisioQ  seems  to  have  been  generally  united 

with  Picenum  Annonarinm,  tliough   retaining   its 

lepante  name.     4.  The  AJpes  Cottiae,  a  mountain 

£itrict  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  still 

retained   its  nominal  independence,  though   incor- 

poraied  with  the  Roman  empire  by  Nero,  seerns  to 

have  continued  to  form  a  separate  district  till  the 

tisw  of  Con&tantine,  who  united  It  with  the  ninth 

Rgioo,  tMe  tehoie  of  which  now  came  to  be  known 

M  the  Alpes  Cottiae:  while,  still  more  strangely, 

iW  name   of  Liguria  was   transferred   from   this 

lepoD.  to  which  it  properly  belonged,  to  the  eleventh 

Riprn.  or  Gallia  Transpadana;  so  that  lute  writers 

fpeak  of  Mediolanura  as  the  capital  of  Liguria. 

[Liguria.]     5.  The  only  other  change  that  re- 

CBinB  notice  was  the  division  of  Etruria  into  two 

lortmis,  called  Tuscia  Amumaria  and  Tuscia  Urbi- 

ana.     Thi5,  as  well  as  the  similar  distinction  be- 

tvpen  the  two  Picennms,  had  its  origin  in  the  ad- 

Bimstntive  arrangements  introduced  by  Maximian, 

viu,  when  he  established  the  imperial  residence  at 

IGlany  imposed  apon  the  northern  and   adjoining 

pnvinces  the  task  of  finding  supplies  (annonac)  for 

the  imperial   court  and  followers,  while  the  other 

portiou  iA  Italy  were  charged  with  similar  bnrdens 

fer  the  supply  of  Rome.    (Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col 

pp.  198 — 200.)     Hence  Trebellius  Pollio,  writing 

19  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  afler  enumerating  the 

Cdhcts  of  Southern  and  Central  Italy,  comprises 

lU  that  laj  N.  of  Flaminia  and  Etruria  under  the 

jieoeral    appellation  of  "  omnis  annonaria  regio." 

(Treb.  PoU.  Trig.  Tyr.  24.) 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  Constantine,  in  the 
jEneral  reorganisation  of  his  empire,  united  to  Italy 
lite  two  prorinoes  of  Rhaetia  (including  Vindeliciu), 
tt  well  as  the  three  great  i.*<lands  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
&ua,  and  Ccnica.  These  last,  together  with  all 
die  central  and  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  were 
^aced  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicarius  Urbis 
fiomae,  while  all  the  northern  provinces  were  euhject 
to  the  Vicarius  Italiae.  The  minor  arrangements 
Beem  to  have  frequently  varied  in  detail,  but  the 
MTcntceu  prorinoes  into  which  the  *'  Dioecesis 
Itaiae^was  now  divided,  are  thus  enumerated  in 
the  Notitia  DigniUtum  (ii.  pp.  9, 10):  — 

1.  Vcnetia. 

2.  Aemilia. 

3b  L^ria  (i.  e.  Gallia  Transpadana). 
4.  Fbminia  ot  Picennm  Annonarium. 
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5.  Tuscia  et  Umbria. 

6.  Picenum  Suburbicarium. 

7.  Campania. 

8.  Sicilia. 

9.  Apulia  ct  Calabria. 

10.  Lucania  et  Bruttii. 

11.  Aljies  Cottiae  (Liguria). 

12.  Kactia  Prima. 

13.  Raetia  Secundu 

14.  Samuium. 

15.  Valeria. 

16.  Sardinia. 

17.  Corsica. 

This  list  substantially  agrees  with  that  in  the 
Libellus  Provincianim  (published  by  Gronovius, 
Lugd.  Bat  1739).  a  document  of  the  time  of 
Theodosius  I.,  as  well  as  with  that  given  by  Paulus 
I>ia<-onn.s  in  his  ge«>graphiral  description  of  Italy 
{Hiit.  Lang.  ii.  14 — 22),  though  he  has  added  an 
eigiitccnth  province,  to  which  he  gives  the  nan)e  of 
•'  Alpes  Apennini:"  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
northern  jwirt  of  Etruria,  or  Tu»cia  Annonaria.  Of 
the  seventeen  provinces  enumerated  in  the  Notitia 
eight  were  placed  under  governors  who  bore  the 
title  of  Con^ulares,  seven  under  Pracsides,  and  the 
two  southernmoiit  under  Currectores,  a  title  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  common  to  them 
all. 

(For  further  details  on  the  admini.>ti-ative  diviMons 
of  Italy  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Konuui  cmiiin?, 
see  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  in  Partilms  Occukntis^ 
Bonn,  1840,  with  Bik-king's  valuable  coninieiitary; 
Mommsen,  iiher  die  Lib.  Colon,  in  the  Schriften 
der  liomischen  Ftldmesser,  vol.  ii.  Berlin,  1852; 
Marquardt,  Ilandb.  der  Rom.  AlterthUmery  vol.  iii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  55 — 71.) 

The  divisions  thus  estaUishetl  before  the  clo.«e  of 
the  Western  Empire,  were  continued  after  its  full 
under  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  we  find  them  fre- 
quently alluded  to  as  sub&i.sting  under  their  old 
names  in  Cai^iodorus  and  Procopius.  It  was  not 
till  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  that 
this  division  gave  place  to  one  wholly  diftercnt, 
which  l>ec'ame  tlie  foundation  of  th.it  which  subhu^tcd 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  Lombards  divided  the 
part  of  Italy  in  which  they  established  their  power, 
including  all  the  N.,  or  what  is  now  called  Lorn- 
bard^f  together  with  a  part  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria, 
into  a  number  of  military  fiefs  or  governments,  under 
the  name  of  Duchies  (Ducat u-s)  :  the  Duchy  of 
Frmli,  Duchy  of  Verona,  Duchy  of  Pavia  &.c.  \\o.- 
sides  those  immediately  subject  to  the  Lomlmrd  kiiig.s, 
two  of  these  were  established  further  to  the  S., —  the 
Duchy  of  Spoleto  and  Duchy  of  Bencrento,  which 
enjoyed  a  semi-independent  position :  and  the  last 
of  these  was  cxtendwi  by  suc-ces.sive  conquests  fnjm 
the  Greek  Empire,  till  it  compri>cd  almost  the 
whole  of  the  S.  of  Italy,  or  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  Greek  emj)erurs,  however,  still  re- 
tained possession  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  to- 
gether with  the  district  calle<l  the  IVntijKjlis,  com- 
prising a  considerable  part  of  Picenum,  and  what 
was  called  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  including  a  part  of 
Etruria  and  Umbria.  as  well  as  Latium.  In  the  S. 
also  they  always  kept  iio^«ri,snii>n  of  some  of  the 
maritime  places  of  Cam{)ania,  Napleg,  Cavta,  and 
Siderno,  .as  well  as  of  a  jjart  of  Calabria,  and  the 
cities  of  Otranto  and  tjallipoli  After  the  fall  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  in  a.d.  7"4,  though  th^-y 
had  now  lost  their  possessions  in  the  X.,  the  Exar- 
ch.ile  an '  the  IVntaiiolis,  the  Byzantine  cmjeror* 
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for  a  long  time  extended  their  dominion  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  S.,  and  wrested  from  tlie  dukes 
of  Bcnevento  tlie  districts  to  whicli  they  gave  the 
names  of  Uie  CapUanata  and  the  BasUicata  (a  part  of 
the  ancient  Apulia  and  Lucania),  and  of  which  thev 
retained  possession  till  the  11  th  centur}'.  It  was 
then  that  a  new  enemy  first  appeared  on  the  Bccne, 
and  the  Normans,  under  Robert  Guiscard,  completed 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Greek  emperors  from  Italy. 
The  capture  of  Bari  in  1071,  and  of  Salerno  in 
1077,  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  tlio  dominion 
that  had  been  founded  bv  the  generals  of  Justinian. 
(D'Anville,  £' tats  formes  en  Europe  aprea  la  Chute 
de  r Empire  Romain^  4to.  Paris,  1771.) 

VI.    POPCLATION   OF   ItALY   UNDER   THE 

Romans. 

The  statements  transmitted  to  ils  from  antiquity 
concerning  the  amount  of  the  population  in  different 
cities  and  countries  are  for  the  most  part  of  so  vague 
a  character  and  snch  uncertain  authority  as  to  be 
little  worthy  of  consideration  ;  but  we  have  two 
facts  recorded  in  connection  with  that  of  Italy, 
which  may  lead  us  to  form  at  least  an  approximate 
estimate  of  its  numl)ers.  The  fir^t  of  these  data  is 
the  statement  given  by  Polybius,  as  well  as  by 
several  Roman  writers  on  the  authority  of  Fabius, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  based  on 
authentic  documents,  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
forces  which  the  Romans  and  their  allies  were  able 
to  oppose  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in 
B.  c.  225.  According  to  the  detailed  enumeration 
given  by  Polybius,  the  total  number  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  which  appeared  on  the  registers 
of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  amounted  to  above 
700,000  f(X)t  and  70,000  horeemcn.  Pliny  gives 
them  at  700,000  f<x)t  and  80,000  horse;  while 
Eutropius  and  Orosius  state  the  whole  amount  in 
round  numbers  at  800,000.  (Pol.  ii.  24;  Plin.  iii. 
20.  s.  24 ;  Kutrop.  iii.  5 ;  Oros.  iv.  13.)  It  is 
evident,  from  the  precise  statements  of  Polybius,  that 
this  was  the  total  amount  of  the  fn?e  population  of 
military  age  (rh  avfiwav  frXtjOos  ra>v  hvvaiiivoov 
IwKa  l^airrA^tiv),  and  not  that  which  could  be 
actually  brought  into  the  field.  If  we  estimate  the 
proportion  of  these  to  the  total  free  population  as 
1  to  4,  which  .'ii)pear8  to  have  been  the  ratio  cur- 
rently adopted  in  ancient  times,  we  should  obtain  a 
total  of  3,200,000  for  the  free  population  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  exclusive  of  the  greater  part  of 
Gi.s.alpine  Gaul,  and  the  whole  of  Liguria  *  :  and 
even  if  we  adopt  the  proportion  of  1  to  5.  more 
commonly  received  in  modem  times,  this  would  still 
give  a  total  of  only  4,000,000.  an  amount  by  no 
means  very  large,  as  the  population  of  the  same 
parts  of  Italy  at  the  present  day  considerably  ex- 
ceeds 9,000,000.  (Serristori,  Statistica  dltaUa,) 
Of  the  amount  of  the  servile  population  we  have 
no  means  of  forming  an  estimate :  but  it  was  pro- 
bal)ly  not  large  at  this  period  of  the  Ruman  history; 
and  its  subsequent  rapid  increase  was  contempo- 
nineous  with  the  diminution  of  the  free  population. 
The  complaints  of  the  extent  to  which  this  had 

*  Tlic  Cenoinani  and  Veneti  were  among  the 
allies  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Romans  on  this 
4«ccasion,  but  their  actual  contingent  of  20,000  men 
is  all  that  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  Polybius. 
They  did  not,  like  the  Italian  allies,  and  doubtless 
could  not,  send  registers  of  their  total  available 
resources. 
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taken  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
their  lamentations  over  the  depopulation  of  It.nly 
(Plut.  T.  Gracch.  8),  would  lead  us  to  snpjio&e  that 
the  number  of  free  citizens  had  greatly  fallen  off. 
If  this  was  the  case  in  b.  c.  133,  Uie  evrats  of  the 
next  half  century  —  the  sanguinary  struggle  of  tlie 
Social  War,  which  swept  off,  according  to  Velleius 
Paterculos  (ii.  15),  more  th.an  300,000  men  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age,  and  the  cruel  devastation  of 
Samnium  and  Etruria  by  Sulla — were  certainly  not 
calculated  to  repair  the  deficiency.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  find  that  the  census  of  b.  c.  70, 
which  included  all  tlie  new  citizens  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  franchise,  and  did  not  yet 
comprise  any  population  out  of  Italy,  nor  even  the 
Tran^pidane  Gauls,  gave  a  result  of  910,000  Ro- 
man citizens  (capita  civium);  from  which  we  may 
fairly  infer  a  free  population  of  at  lea^t  4,500.000. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xcviii.  ed.  Jahn,  compared  with  Phlegon, 
ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  84.  ed.  Bekker.)  The  rapid  ex- 
tension of  a  Roman  population  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
as  well  as  Venetia  and  Liguria,  had  evidently  more 
than  compensated  for  the  diminution  in  the  central 
provinces  of  the  peninsula. 

Of  the  populousness  of  Italy  under  the  Empire, 
we  have  no  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate. 
But  there  are  certainly  no  reasons  to  suppose  th.it 
it  ever  exceeded  the  amount  which  it  had  attained 
under  the  Republic  Complaints  of  its  depopu- 
lation, of  the  decay  of  flourisliing  towns,  and  the 
desolation  of  whole  districts,  are  frequent  in  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  We  are  told  that  Caesar  in 
B.  c.  46,  already  found  a  dreadful  diminution  of  the 
population  (Ptiy^v  6\tyay$ponrlayf  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
25);  and  the  period  of  the  Triumvirate  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  a^iji^vate  the  evil.  Augustus 
seems  to  have  used  every  means  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  population:  but  tliat  his  efforts  were  but 
partially  successful  is  evident  from  the  picture 
which  Strabo  (writing  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius) 
gives  us  of  tlie  state  of  decay  and  desolatiim  to 
which  the  once  populous  provinces  of  Samnium, 
Apulia,  and  Lucania,  were  in  his  day  reduced ;  while 
Livy  confinns  his  statement,  in  regard  even  to  dis- 
tricts nearer  Rome,  such  as  the  land  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  249,  vi.  pp.  253, 
281 ;  Liv.  vi.  12.)  Pliny,  writing  under  Vespasian, 
speaks  of  the  '*  latifiindia"  as  having  been  "the  ruin 
of  Italy  ;^  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  thb  evil  was  afterwards  checked  in  any  material 
degree.  The  splendour  of  many  of  the  municipal 
towns,  and  especially  the  magnificent  public  build- 
ings with  which  they  were  adorned,  is  apt  to  convey 
a  notion  of  wealth  and  opulence  which  it  seems  hanl 
to  combine  with  that  of  a  declining  population.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  great  works  were 
in  many,  probably  in  most  instances,  erected  by  the 
munificence  either  of  the  emperors  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals ;  and  the  vast  wealth  of  a  few  nobles  was 
so  far  from  being  the  sign  of  general  prosperity,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
decay.  Many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Italy  were, 
however,  no  doubt  very  flourishing  and  poimlons: 
but  numerous  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  seem  to 
prove  that  this  was  fir  fi-om  being  the  case  with  the 
country  at  large ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  ancient 
author  lends  any  countenance  to  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  some  modem  writers,  of  ''  the  incredible 
multitudes  of  people  with  which  Italy  abounded 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors"  (Ad- 
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cii.r>n.  R'-markg  on  Itnhf).  (Si-c  tin's  qurotion  fuUv 
ili-iii.-.*«vl  aiiil  iiivrstigatod  by  Zimijit,  uhr  ihn 
St'-iiiH  dtr  Bcrolhrnng  im  Alterthuni.  4 to.  Berlin, 
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Ojhia  CNalpIna.  in» Imlin;;  Venetia  ami  the  pirt 
'i  Llzurla  N.  uf  tlu*  Ayieiiiiines,  socnis  to  havo  Ims*m 
iv  {^r  the  u»a-t  i^>uri^llin^  and  p  ijniluiiH  jiart  tif 
Ir-i'j  urider  the  R«»man  omjiire.  lis  fxtrai-nlinary 
ijiiunil  rtjsourci^  h:Mi  beoii  bruiijiht  into  nil  ti  vat  ion 
at  K  cornpiiralively  Ute  ]»eri'xl.  an-i  woro  >till  uiu'x- 
iiiius'.i'ii :  nor  hail  it  sutT-'red  >'"»  nnicli  frmii  tli*'  civil 
»-.i.rn  wljic-li  lijii  pven  a  fatal  blow  to  th»i  jini-j.^Tity 
of  the  ^fc^t  of  Italy.  It  would  apin-ar  al>o  to  liavi* 
lii!-:].  ro'.xinarativi'lv  freo  fn)in  th».'  >v>ttMii  i»l  rulti- 
lat.'in  by  >!.i\f  laUiiir  wliii  h  lia'!  jir.»vi-d  m)  rniinMiS 
to  :..ir  iTi-»ro  si  lUihcni  n'::i'»n'i.  'ihv  vt»uiiL'<T  Tiinv, 
T.'I-i-i.  invntioJi'  :hut  lusestate  near  (.'(Hiiuni.  and  all 
;Li— ?in  ir.'i  nri;;:lib.iurlj«>iil.  wrrc  niitivnttd  wiiully  by 
fr»*  la;vjMrt!r>.  (^Plin.  A'yi.  iii.  I'J.)  In  tin*  l.ittt-r 
ij-s  -A  tli."  K:iijiiri»,  alsr*.  tlio  cslalili^linuMit  of  the 
i-.i--h.ll  tnurt  at  i^^^li■llaImnl  (wliii-h  coiitiniird 
fri'!ii  llir  ti:tio  uf  Maximian  to  that  of  llnnifriiin) 
r.iu'.t  liivf  ;:ivrn  a  fnrsh  fctinnilus  tn  tin-  jin»>jHTily 
•»f  i.iL<  f.ivnuntl  n-ijion.  J»ut  wIumi  the  Kinjjin'  was 
ri.j  i-.-n-jor  abb'  t-i  ciiard  the  barrirr  i)f  tiie  Aljis 
aL'-^iiL^t  tiip  irrupiions  of  barbarians,  it  w;i.«»  on 
X:<r:]ii:m  Italy  that  thy  lir>t  brunt  of  their  <b'vas- 
T*:!'.*!*  Datumlly  f-ll:  an^l  tho  iiumenms  and  fjii- 
i-ntcitie*  in  the  jilains  uf  tho  I*adn*vi»-n>  j.juniii-iid 
h:  .'-U'Of'osioii  by  the  G'Ahs,  the  Iliin.-;,  and  the 
Lni  bards. 

VII.    AlTIlOKITIKS. 

C-r.sMi'rinjr  the  ceHiritv  of  It.iiv,  ar.d  tb<'  i:n- 
^•rl:l^i:e  whi«li  it  enifiVfd.  nut  onlv  nnd«'r  tlr»'  li<»- 
sjr.a  but  durinj  tli«*  nii<ldle  ages,  and  tin*  l;u  ility 
tJ(  iz\:.^ii  \Thrrh  hasnMnlen'd  it  ^^»  faV'Mjritc  a  ri"-"rt 
'.t  t:7iVi»ll»?r.s  ill  nti-lfni  tiinr-s,  it  .sei'Wis  >tian.:i'  ibnt 
fLT  knowln-lcc  of  il.s  ancient  p'ciapby  ^h■lllld  b»* 
rJ:]  vtrTv  inji*i'?rf«H»t,  Yi-t  il  canrsnt  U-  dt-nii'd  th:it 
■  2\:  It  thi*  ca<*.  The  firr^t  di.-a'ivatitai:«'  ur:«!i'r 
^;.j  b  we  labour  is.  that  our  amiiiit  auth<iri!i»'.'. 
.l-mspIvKS  are  far  fn»nn  b"inLr  a«i  copious  dr  >;«tih- 

rirti.Ty  as  ni:_'ht   be  caj/tIihI.     TIi«^  a* iint  L-ivi-n 

V  Strabo,  tli-iu;;h  m:irkefl  by  niuih  (>(  lii>  u>n;il 
;v*i  ien.*e  ar.d  jn'l;;ment,  is  by  no  nu>ans  >ntll(ii  ntly 
ir-.j:!»?  or  det.iiie'l  ti>  meet  all  our  re'jnin'Mirnt>.  lb; 
ial  al.-ii  OiTiif-amrively  little  intei-o>t  in.  :ind  w.is 
y-ri.ibly  lii:n>Hf  but  iinj»/>rfe< tly  ar'juaii.l<'.l  wiih. 
'i-.  ^^r'.y  bi.-t'T^'  of  I»  tui**,  and  tJH-ivf  .n*  liid  i:-^* 
tiT-:  «..>  notic-c,  or  iii'iuire  afti-r,  ].la'e<i  whiih  hail 
r:'jr^l  ;n  tb.it  hiJ-tory,  but  w«;re  in  his  tinn;  ^n:!k 
itt)  (ill -ly  or  oblivion,  Mi-l.i  »li-;iii.«-es  tlio  l'*''- 
jnp'.y '.'f  l'..ily  vrry  hastily,  as  U-'va'j:  v^t  wi-ll  known 
t;t*ipinr  a  detailed  d'^wrijitiiin  (ii.  4.  ij  1):  whib' 
I'lJnT.  on  the  contrary,  apjl";:!^'-.^  fJV  jasmin::  but 
r.:j:ly  iiv^rr  ko  i.nporlnnt  antl  intriT.stinj:  a  .inbjt'i  t, 
«  ictriunt  of  the  iinpissibility  «.f  iliiiui:  ii  iu^ti«i' 
(;ii.  5-  *.  ft).  His  enninerati<tn  i.f  tb*-  liilb-rrnl 
:*C;.in.<  anii  lli*!  town.s  they  cuntainrd  is  nevirih-liv-- 
of  tl*  j:r«iti?>t  Talu."*,  and  in  all  pri.bability  li:i-i-.l 
"^.Z'/^  auth.--nlic   inatTial".      But   h«'   al'.i.o-i  wh  -ih 

m  • 

T*/.^-:>  th"*  phy>icul  p«-'>.::raj'hy,  aiiil  r!.uniiTiti'>  llii- 
buiiid  town*  of  eaoh  di>tii«t  in  alpha!"  ri<:il  urijir. 
V- tlut  bisi  in»-nti'»n  of  them  pvr-;;  u-*  v."  i««'- i^! a r; ri- 
le fietftrrnir.in:;  their  yueiiiion.  Tt  .lr:n>'>  'i.-t>  .,: 
r.^'!K  srr  far  less  authentic  and  tru-t«.jrthy  th;::; 

1  ■*#:  tif  I'liny :  and  the  jiositions  whii  h  ln'  j-n-ft < 

Vi  (;ive  are  oft«;n  but  little  to  bi*  d»j,<'j..li'ii  nn.  Tiii* 
l*i>nri«  afr»rd  Talu.ible  avsi>tnn<e.  and  jn'rhaps 
tiwtw  no  country  for  which  they  jire  npirc  uselul 
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and  trustworthy  puido>;  but  they  fail  «s  exactly 
where  we  are  the  nio>t  in  n:int  of  a.>i>i>tance, — in  th'o 
nmre  renioti'  .-iiuj  unfreijueLted  parts  of  Italy,  or 
tlii».se  di^tril■t^  wliirh  in  the  latter  atres  of  ti)e  Krn- 
pi.-o  had  fjilli-n  intii  a  .«-tato  <if  dt^-^ay  and  desolation. 
On*'  of  tin-  ni'i>t  iinp'irtaiit  aiils  to  tlie  drterndnati'm 
<if  ancii-nt  lK'alitil•.^  i>  u!  iineNtii-nuMy  the  jinv-erva- 
ti'in  iif  the  amii-nt  names,  which  have  <itlen  U-m 
tran^-mitted  ahnn-t  nith-iut  chan;:e  to  the  pre-t-nt 
day;  anil  evt-n  wht-n'  tl:e  nan.e  is  now  alten-d,  wo 
an*  oftrn  enabji-d  by  «'ctlrsiai>ti('al  nrord.s  to  trar-f 
the  aiuii-nt  ajurfllatinn  driwn  to  the  middle  at'i-s, 
and  i-idve  l^tth  tin*  fait  ami  the  oii;:in  ui  jtsalteia- 
tion.  In  nunirroU'»  in>tances  (>nrh  as  Alrtiuni, 
Sipmtuni,  \c.)  an  am  lent  chuifh  alone  records  the 
rxjstrnce  anil  pn'.-»MVfs  tiie  name  <if  the  dtr.jvrd 
city.  B'll  t^^o^•ircunl^ lances  must  iruapl  us  au'ain^t- 
till  h.L-Nty  an  infrinuc  fnun  thi^  u.vrv  I'vidrnci-  of 
mnie:  tin-  on«-,  that  it  not  nnln-ijuently  h;i|  pi-n«'d, 
dnrincr  tin-  di>tnrKiI  iHri.wl.s  of  tiie  n.i.liilf  a.n-. 
tli.r  the  inhallit.■lnt^  of  an  ancinit  town  w  nhl  nd- 
^'rate  to  an..ther  .site,  whether  f  .r  .serurity  or  otht-r 
rcas-mj!,  anil  transfer  thi'ir  old  name  to  their  new 
ali'nb'.  Instances  of  this  will  bo  f'Unil  in  thi^  ca.-e.s 
of  Ani-.i.ij.MM,  Ai  FiDr.xA,  iwi-.,  and  the  most  re- 
niarkable  of  all  in  that  of  (.'.M'la.  Another  soune 
of  ov'caMonal  error  i^,  that  the  pn-.-M-'nt  apiH-il.itions  oi 
1  •<aliti»vs  an- son;it mil's  di-riM-d  from  rrrourons  tra- 
ditions of  the  miilille  aj.'i'«*,  or  rvf-n  fr-iui  thf  mi«a]i- 
jilji'ation  if  am  i«nt  i;aTne>  by  h^al  \>ri;rr.s  ou  the 
tir>t  revival  of  lianjin;;. 

(U\>'  of  the  must  imjif»rtant  and  tru'-tworthy  auxi- 
liarii".  in  thf  rh'trniiination  i.f  anciei:t  l;aII:•'.■^  and 
l"<;di;if.,.  that  of  iiiMnptiouN.  r.nfirtun:it«'lv  reijuire?;, 
in  the  ca-e  of  Italy,  to  In'  reci'ivcd  with  mu'h  care 
a::d  cauti  >u.  Tin'  pi-rviTtid  inirnmitv  or  min'nided 
]iatri'>tism  of  many  of  tlii-  earlirr  Italian  antiijnari.tns 
fr.i|uintly  li-d  thi-m  eitln'r  to  fabriiate  or  intfr^tolatr^ 
.Slit  h  d'K-uMHii'.s,  and  this  with  so  nniih  t>kill  and 
^ll■>^\  of  b-aniini'.  that  many  snrh  fictitious  or  ajwi- 
(.••vjihal  i:iMTipti«i.r,  li:iv«*  foui.d  tlifir  way  into  the 
cf.llc  ti'.::s  ot  Jinitcr.  Miimti-ri.  at.il  ( 'nlii.  and  have 
been  riti  <1  in  '■ucu-.>iiin  bynumen.ns  n:i«<!i-rn  %\rili'rv. 
M"!n:MM-n  ha-  ci-nferreil  a  crcat  service  u{v  n  the 
.-tud'Mit  of  Ii.-ili.in  antiijuiiie',  bv  suliii'ctir.L'  all 
ill''  recordr.l  inscriptions  bilonirinj  to  the  kin-jdoni 
of  Napli's  to  a  M-arehiii::  ciitiial  imjuiry,  and  di.— 
c;iri!ini:  from  hi^  va!u:d.l>'  cf.lIocli'»n  {Inscri^'tionvfi 
Ji'-;/hi  yiiijuilifiinl  I.ntinnr,  fol.  I/i.<.  If^.'ti)  all 
t!:'>"  of  dubious  anthi  iiticity.  It  is  n.tu  h  to  U- 
lir-i;- -I  that  the  .••ame  t;i-k  nav  be  m.<lertakrn  for 
lb  '^e  of  till'  rist  i;f  Italy. 

The  C'-mi:irative  piicrajly  of  ai;-ient  .ind  luo- 
di-rn  Italv  h:id  more  or  les-  en-.M^-eii  tli»'  atti-iiti<in  of 
sih  liars  from  thi-  tir.-t  re\ival  of  liMruiii-^  ll-it  of  thi- 
L''M-.e!:il  w.jrk".  on  the  .-nb'.iit.  tho-e  ln-l  -ri-  the  time  of 
<.'l;ivenus  mav  be  n  L'arded  mon*  a>  ol-jeets  o|  cu- 
ri.i>ity  than  as  of  nnub  real  um>  to  the  student. 
Ilion-|o  ria\io  (Bioiidus  llavius)  i>  the  earlie>l 
writer  who  has  left  us  a  complete  and  conneeted 
vii-w  of  Italian  toj'ojrriphy,  in  hi.'^  Itnl'm  lUiiMnitn 
(tir-t  ];nbli-Iiid  in  1-174.  aticiwar-is  with  hi--  other 
w.-iks  at  r..i>!e.  in  l.'o'U  an-l  l.').*!?)):  af:er  him 
Cin:«'  I.f^in.iro  Allh-rli.  v.hn-i'  Jf' .<cr'rji)uv  tli  tiittti 
J:-tfi'n  (\'i-ni-e.  l.'i.")!)  c  ntair-  some  vahia!i|e  no. 
tli«'S.  But  tip'  LT'-al  W'lik  I.f  I'lnveri  :s  {Itnlin 
Anti-jiin,  2  \o!s.  fol.  I..ii:;il.  i*.at.  10:^4)  alti-Letiiei- 
suji<'r>«'d"'d  th'M'  which  hail  ]ivei-«iieil  hiu),  and 
lnvame  tl.'e  liiUiiilalioii  of  all  .s\;b.*i'ipiint  iii-^nirit^. 
(.'luverius  has  not  only  brou^-ht  t;):;elli<r,  vith  th'' 
most    prii  tv.oithy  uiiiircnee,   .all    the   ^i-'issairos   of 
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ancient  authors  bearing  upon  bis  subject,  but  he 
had  himself  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
noting  the  distances  and  observing  the  remains  of 
ancient  towns.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
left  us  more  detailed  accounts  of  these  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  have  in  many  cases  since  disap- 
peared, or  have  not  been  visited  by  any  more  recent 
traveller.  Lucas  Holstenius,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cluver,  who  liad  also  visited  in  person 
nany  of  the  more  unfrequented  districts  of  Italy, 
has  lefl  us,  in  his  notes  on  Cluverius  {AdlnotaUone* 
ad  Cluverii  Italiam  AnHqtumij  8vo.  Komae,  1666), 
a  valuable  supplement  to  the  larger  work,  as  well  as 
many  important  corrections  on  particular  points. 

It  is  singular  how  little  we  owe  to  the  researches 
of  modem  travellers  in  Italy.  Not  a  single  book  of 
travels  has  ever  appeared  on  that  country  which 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  Leake  or  Dodwell  in 
Greece.  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  Two  Siciliei  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  more 
recent  works  of  Keppel  Craven  on  the  same  part  of 
Italy  (Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples^  4to.  Lond.  1821 ;  Excursions 
in  the  Abruzzi  and  Northern  Provinces  of  Naples^ 
2  vols.  Svo.  Lond.  1838).  Eustace's  well-known 
book  {Classical  Tow  through  Italy  in  1802)  is 
almost  wholly  worthless  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  Sir  R.  Hoare's  Classical  Tour^  intended  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding,  contains  some 
valuable  notes  from  personal  observation.  Dennis's 
recent  work  on  Etruria  (^Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
the  Etruscans f  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1848)  contains  a 
far  more  complete  account  of  the  antiquities  and 
topography  of  that  interesting  district  than  we  pos- 
sess concerning  any  other  part  of  Italy.  Sir  W. 
Cell's  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity  (2  vols. 
8vo.  Lond.  1834;  2nd  edit,  1  vol.  1846*),  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  more  elaborate  work  of 
Nibby  on  the  same  district  (Analisi  ddla  Carta  dei 
Dlntomi  di  Roma^  3  vols.  Svo.  Rome,  1849),  sup- 
plies much  valuable  information,  especially  what  is 
derived  frorh  the  personal  researches  of  tlie  author, 
but  is  far  from  fulfilling  all  that  we  require.  The 
work  uf  Westphul  on  the  same  subject  (^Die  Romische 
Kampagne,  4to.  Berlin,  1829)  is  still  more  imper- 
fect, though  valuable  for  the  care  which  the  author 
bestowed  on  tracing  out  the  direction  and  remains  of 
the  ancient  n^ads  throughout  the  district  in  ques- 
tion. Abeken's  Mittel  Italien  (8va  Stuttgart, 
1843)  contains  a  good  sketch  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Central  Italy,  and  much  information  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  the  different  nations  that 
inhabited  it;  but  enters  very  little  into  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  regions  he  describes.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  In>tituto  Archeologico  at  Rome  (first 
commenced  in  1829,  and  continued  down  to  the 
present  time),  though  directed  more  to  archaeo- 
logical than  topographical  researches,  still  contain 
many  valuable  memoirs  in  illustration  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  certain  districts,  as  well  as  the  still  ex- 
isting remains  in  ancient  localities. 

The  local  works  and  histories  of  particular  dis- 
tricts and  cities  in  Italy  are  innumerable.  But 
very  few  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  of  any  real 
service  to  the  student  of  ancient  geography.  The 
earlier  works  of  this  description  are  wiUi  few  ex- 
ceptions characterised  by  very  imperfect  scholarship, 
an  almost  total  want  of  criticism,  and  a  blind  crc- 

*  It  is  this  edition  which  is  always  referred  to  in 
the  present  work. 
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dulity,  or  still  blinder  partiality  to  the  native  city 
of  each  particular  author.  Even  en  those  ])oints  en 
which  their  testimony  would  appear  most  likely  to 
be  valuable, — such  as  notices  of  ruins,  inscriptions, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity, — it  must  too  often 
be  received  with  caution,  if  not  with  suspicion.  A 
striking  exception  to  this  general  remark  will  be  found 
in  the  treatise  of  Galateo,  De  Situ  lapygiae  (8vo. 
Basel,  1551;  republished  by  Graevius  in  the  The- 
saurus Antiquitaium  Italiae,  vol  ix.  part  v.)  : 
those  of  Barrio  on  Calabria  (the  modem  province  of 
the  name)  and  Antonini  on  Lucania  (Barrius,  de 
AntiquitaU  et  Situ  Calabriae^  foL  Romae,  1737; 
Antonini,  La  Lucania,  4to.  Naples,  1741),  though 
not  without  their  merit,  are  of  far  inferior  value. 
The  results  of  these  local  researches,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  their  authors,  will  be  for  the  most  part 
found,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  the  work  of  the 
Abate  Romanelli  {Antica  Topograjia  Istorica  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  3  vols.  4to.  Naples,  1815),  which, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  of  imperfect  scholarship 
and  great  want  of  critical  sagacity,  will  still  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  student  for  the 
part  of  Italy  to  which  it  relates.  Cramer,  in  his 
well-known  work,  has  almost  implicitly  followed 
Romanelli,  as  far  as  the  Utter  extends;  as  for  the 
rest  of  Italy  he  has  done  little  more  than  abridge 
the  work  of  Cluverius,  with  the  corrections  of  his 
commentator  Holstenius.  Mannert,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, appears  to  have  composed  his  Geographie 
von  Italien  without  consulting  any  of  the  local 
writers  at  all,  and  consequently  without  that  de- 
tailed acquaintance  with  the  actual  geography  of 
the  country  which  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
all  inquiries  into  its  ancient  topography.  Reichard  s 
work,  which  appears  to  enjoy  some  reputation 
in  Germany,  is  liable  in  a  still  greater  d^ree  to 
the  same  charge:*  while  that  of  Forbiger  is  a 
valuable  index  of  references  both  to  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  but  aspires  to  little  more.  Kra- 
mer's monography  of  the  I-ake  Fucinus  (^Der  Fu- 
ciner  See,  4to.  Berlin,  1839)  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  and  stinds  unrivalled 
as  a  contribution  to  the  geography  of  Italy.  Nie- 
buhr  s  Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Italy  (in  his 
Vortrage  iiber  Alte  Lander  u.  Volker-kundef  pp. 
318 — 576)  contain  many  valuable  and  important 
views,  especially  of  the  physical  geography  in  its 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  student  of  antiquity,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  errors  of  detail.  [E.  H.  B.] 
ITA'LICA  ('iTa^ifo,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141;  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  §  13;  'IraKiK-fi,  Appian,  Hisp.  38;  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.),  a  Roman  city,  in  the  country  of  the  Tur- 
detani,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  opposite  Hispalis  {Seville)^  from  which 
it  was  distant  only  6  M.  P.  to  the  N>V.  {ftin.  AnL 
p.  413,  comp.  p.  432.)  It  was  fotmded  by  Scipio 
Africanus,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Iberian  town  of 
Sancios,  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  207),  and 
peopled  with  his  disabled  veterans;  whence  its  name, 
"the  Italian  city."  It  had  the  rank  of  a  muni- 
cipium :  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  :  and  it  was  the  native  place 
of  the  emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Thcodosius 
the  Great,  and,  as  some  say,  of  the  poet  Silius 
Itolicus.    (See  Diet  of  Greek  and  Rom,  Biog.  s.  r.) 

*  Some  severe,  but  well  merited,  strictures  on 
this  work  are  contained  in  Nlebuhr^s  Lectures  on 
Roman  History  (vol.  iii.  p.  xciv.  2d  edit). 
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Its  cnins^,  all  of  tbe  imperial  a;:o,  l)car  military 
f.-nbleus  which  attest  the  iitory  of  it8  origin,  aiid  on 
nme  of  tliem  is  the  title  julia  auoiista.  'J'he 
chy  iIouzi»li<-d  un<icr  the  Goths,  and,  for  :>onic  time, 
unjer  the  MituRt,  who  preserved  the  old  uaine.  in  tiie 
fjfui  TnJikti  or  TaU-a ;  but,  in  coij.sc({UPnci^  of  a 
chonj:*!  iu  the  bed  of  the  river,  its  iiili.ihitant.s  ab.-in- 
d:nt-d  it.  and  misrntted  \o  S*:viUe.  IIcikc,  in  k'.-h- 
trail^titiclirii  to  the  city  which  (althou;:h  far  nmre 
t-icient.  Me  Hisi'AU.s)  became  thus  its  virtual 
HKcc-anr.  Italica  received  the  name  of  Old  i^rrili> 
{Strillii  la  1'*^/a),  under  which  name  its  niiiis  still 
ezbt  Dear  the  wretche*!  vilLipe  of  >kinti  J\mre,  whih? 
the  surrouivling  country  ret-tins  the  ancient  name, 
fr*i  canipctt  tie  Tcdca.  The  chief  object  in  tlie  ruins 
ii  th>.  amphitheatre,  which  was  in  ^kxI  prcserN at ii>n 
iin  1774,  ••  when  it  was  u.sed  by  the  curjKjration  of 
SaiHt  f<>r  river  diketi,  and  fur  niakinc:  the  rimd  tu 
iS-T/.yos."  (Ford.)  Mr.  F^rd  al>o  .states,  that  "  nn 
Dec.  1:2,  1799,  a  fine  nicsiic  i>avemont  w;ls  dis- 
ftivenid,  which  a  por>r  monk,  named  J««>e  Museoso, 
t:;  hi<  honour,  enclirvd  with  a  wall,  In  order  to  save 
ii  fruni  the  nsual  fate  iu  Spain.  I)idot,  in  1802, 
pnl'Ilshed   fur   Laborde  a  splendid    fulio,   with  en- 

f7avir.g>  and  descriptii.m Now,  this  work  is 

ftii  tLat  r«nain5,  fur  the  soMicrs  of  Soult  converted 
tLe  enclwure  into  a  po.-it-jjen.''  The  only  other 
p>rtii.in  of  the  ruins  ot  Itidicni  to  he  sim?u  al><jve- 
^>n.nil  consists  of  some  vaulted  brick  tanks,  called 
La  Com  de  lot  lUmot,  which  were  the  reservoirs  of 
the  a^jueduct  brou;:ht  by  Adrian  from  Tvjmh,  7 
lejTues  diaUnt .  (Caes.  J5.  <'.  ii.  20 ;  /it  II.  A  A  jt.  ."iS  ; 
Gell  Xort.  Att.  XV.  1.3  ;  Oros.  v.  2.') ;  Genu'.  Ilav. ; 
Fiorez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  pp.  227.  t\)ll. ;  Coins,  np. 
Fkrti,  Med.  de  Efp.  vuL  ii.  p.  477 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
ji.  17,  .SuppL  vol.  i.  p.  31 :  Stetini,  p.  Gl :  K'.khel, 
tO.  i.  p.  23 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  372 ;  Fonl, 
Uihdb^ik  of  Spain,  pp.  fi3,  04.)  [P.  IS.] 

ITA'LICA.       [COKHNIUM.] 

ITANUM  PR.     [Ita.ms.] 

ITAN'US  ("iTwoy,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  4;  Stcph.  R.: 
E*k.  'Ir^Mios),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Cn-te,  near 
\'m  pn-im'nt<'*ry  which  bore  the  name  of  Itanum. 
(I'll:!-  iv.  12.)  Iu  GoronMli's  map  there  is  a  place 
ral!?ii  /M«/iita,  with  a  Ptdenkojftron  in  the  neiirh- 
U:-ariiOiAl.  which  i.h  pmbnbly  the  site  of  Itaniis;  the 
pieJ:ioD  of  the  headland  must  !«  Ioi>ked  for  near 
XofTO  ^ume  (Hiick.  Krehi,  vril.  i.  p.  42ri),  unless 
it  J*  plateil  further  N.  at  Cnpo  Stilonion,  in  whith 
«■*.*  the  Grurtdes  i.ilands  wnuld  cr.rrcr'jwntl  with  the. 
lAisiA  aiid  Lkixk  of  Pliny  (/.  c;  comp.  Jfuit.  Clfus. 
Afttiq.  ToL  ii.  p.  303). 

AcofrHinir  to  Herodotuj»  (iv.  151),  the  Therae.ans, 
^ttn  fixindint;  Cvrene,  were  indebted  for  tlieir 
ki>wleii;:e  of  the  Libyan  coa.st  to  Corobius,  a  seller 
(/  pori'le  at  ItonuR,  Snne  of  the  criins  of  this 
«.j*y  prvjeiit  the  tyjie  of  a  wonj.in  terminatin;:  in 
liH-  tail  of  a  fish.  (F^khel,  vmI.  ii.  p.  314.)  This 
typ*.  rerallinpj  the  fijrure  of  the  Syrian  ".'Oild^voi, 
r*ajiW  with  the  trade  in  purple,  su^;r«*st.s  u  Pli'.»e- 
tician  •rijiii.  [E.  B.  J] 
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I'TIIACA  (lOaVcT;:  KUi.  'IBaKwios  and  'IOokSs: 
Ithucen:fis  ami  Ithacus:  Thidki,  Ocokt},  vul;;arly; 
but  this  is  merely  an  alteration,  by  a  .simple  meta- 
the.-^is  of  the  two  fir&t  letters,  from  *lBaKri,  which  lh 
known  tt)  be  ihe  correct  ort hi »j;^raphy  by  the  Ithacans 
theiiijjclves.  and  is  the  nanie  used  by  all  eilucated 
Greeks.  Leake,  Surthtrn  Grerct\  chap,  xxii.)  This 
i>laikl.  so  celebniied  :is  the  Mvne  of  a  larire  jtortion 
of  the  Ilorncric  pix-ms,  lies  nfl"  the  coa»t  of  Acar- 
naiiia,  and  is  hejianited  fn>m  C'ephallenia  by  a 
(hannel  alKiut  3  or  4  mile.n  %vide.  Its  i.ame  is  i>aiil 
by  Euotatliius  {nd  11.  ii.  632)  to  have  been  tlerived 
from  the  cjionymous  hero  Ithacus,  mentiuin-d  in  Od. 
xviii.  2(»7.  SiralM)  (x  2)  rerkirtis  the  circumfe- 
rence «if  Ithaca  at  only  SO  «tadia:  but  tlii.s  meax-^ure- 
nient  i•^  verv  .•ihort  of  llie  trulli:  its  extreme  len;rili 
from  north  to  south  Umu;;  abuut  17  mile.>,  itj>  f;rwit- 
est  breadth  .-iIkkU  4  mile>,  and  its  an  a  nearly  45  mj. 
miles.  The  i>land  may  be  de.MTil>eti  a^  a  ridj:© 
of  liniestt'iic  nn-k.  divide*!  by  the  difp  an«l  wide 
(itdf  of  Molv  into  two  nearly  «N|ual  jarts,  c«tmie(ti"<l 
by  a  narpiw  iathinus  not  more  than  half-a-n:ile 
acrosvi,  and  on  which  stand.*>  the  /'«/t«*<viWro  «/* 
Atti'S  (A6T(Js),  traditionally  kni.wn  as  the  '*  C'.L".tJe 
of  Ulv.-s*"*."  Itha<a  everywhere  ri-es  into  rn''''iii 
hills,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  mountain  cf  Anof/e 
('Avuyri:  Itnl.  An«().  in  the  northern  division,  which 
is  identified  with  the  NKKrn».s  t.f  Vir^'il  (.lew.  iii. 
271)  and  the  ti-i]piTov  ^Ivoai^vWnv  ff  IIi»nier  {(>d. 
ix.  21).  Its  f«»re'ts  have  now  »li'«a|i]-ean'd;  anil  this 
is.«l«»ubtless.  the  reason  why  rain  and  dew  are  not  s*) 
c«)nin)on  here  in  the  present  a.^  \\\  Ilunn-r'^  aiie,  and 
why  the  i>land  no  loii;:er  ab"mul.-.  in  h";:s  fattei;^^! 
on  a'■^'^l^  like  ihnse  L'uarded  bv  Kuniaeus.  In  all  uther 
jHiints,  the  ]«ielV  descriptions  (<A/.  iv.  6o3,  s»h].,  xiii. 
242,  .>eq.,  ix.  27,  seij.)  exhibit  a  iK-rlWt  picture  of 
the  i.-<!an<l  as  it  n"W  ajipeai^s,  the  general  asp^-.t  Ifin^ 
one  of  ruL'.i^e.lneas  and  sterility.  renden"<i  strikini;  by 
the  lK)ld  anil  broken  outline  of  the  ninuntains  anil 
clilTs,  indented  bv  nnnn-rous  liarlxiurs  and  crej'ks 
(Ai/i6Ves  irduopfjioi,  Od.  xiii.  193).  The  climate  i.t 
healthy  (07061/  Kouporpotftos,  Od.  ix.  27).  It  niay 
hen>  be  ob.-erv<tl,  that  the  ex])revMonh  applied  to 
Ithara,  in  Od.  ix.  25,  2G,  have  puzzled  all  the  c.om- 
njentator.s  ancient  and  nifulern:  — 

ainrj  Se  x^a^*^^  irai'wrfpra'nj  etV  d\\  Kflrcu 
TTphi  ^lUftov,  ai  5e  ivax/Of  irphs  ijui  r*  ij4\i6if  re. 

(Cf.  Nitzsch,  ad  l(^.;  also  Od.  x.  190.)  Stral>«»  (x. 
2)  ;:ives  iii'rhai»s  the  ma>>t  s;itisfa< lory  explanation: 
he  supjM«ses  that  by  the  epithet  x^^M^^V  the  ]<vt 
intended  to  expn-ss  how  Ithaca  Iif8  iindir,  as  it  were, 
the  neiijhbourin;:  mountains  of  Acariiania;  while  by 
that  of  iroyi/iTf proTT;  he  meant  t«»  deimte  its  jK(.siti'iii 
at  the  extremity  of  the  ^r^up  of  i.-lands  frmed  by 
Zju'vnthus.  Cephallenia,  and  the  Kehinades.  For 
another  explanation,  .see  \Vord^wurlh,  t/rttct,  /'/c- 
turinl,  tfc..  pp.  355,  seq. 

Ithaca  is  now  diviibnl  into  four  di>trirt.s  (BaOv, 
'AfTos.  'Avoryji,  'E^uryf;.  i.  e.  Jhfp  Hoy,  Emjh  i  CUjf\ 
lliyhhind,  Outland);  and,  a^*  natnial  c:an>e.'>  are  likely 
to  prtKlnie  in  all  a^es  similar  effects,  Leake  (/.  c.) 
thinks  it  probable,  fri»m  the  ijcculiar  conf-.»nnali«in  ot 
the  island,  that  the  four  divisions  of  the  prevent  djty 
nearly  corrcsjHiud  with  those  noticed  by  lleracleon, 
an  author  cite<l  by  Stephanus  B.  (*.  v.  KpoKvXtiui'). 
The  luime  of  one  of  the^e  districts  in  lost  bv  a  defc"  t 
in  the  text;  the  othern  were  named  Neium,  Crocy- 
leium.  and  Ae;;ireus.  The  Aepilijis  of  llnnier  (7/. 
ii.  G.')3)  i.s  probably  the  same  with  Ae^ircu.^,  and  i.s 
pl.iced  by  Leake  at  the  modem  villa;;e  of  Awuffti 
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while  he  beTieves  the  modern  capital  town  of  Bathy 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Crocyleia.  (/^  t  c.)  It  is 
true  that  Strabo  (pp.  376,  453)  places  Aegilips  and 
Crocjleia  in  Leucas;  but  this  appears  inconsistent 
with  Homer  and  other  ancient  authorities.  (See 
Leake,  L  c.) 

Plutarch  {Quaeit.  Grace.  43)  and  Stephanns  B. 
(«.  V.)  state  that  the  proper  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ithaca  was  Alcomenae  or  Alalcomenae, 
and  that  Ulysses  bestowed  this  appellation  upon  it 
from  his  having  been  himself  born  near  Alalcomenae 
in  Boeotia.  But  this  name  is  not  found  in  Homer; 
and  a  passage  in  Strabo  tends  to  identify  it  with  the 
ruins  on  the  isthmus  of  Aetos^  where  the  fortress 
and  royal  residence  of  the  Ithacan  chieAains  pro- 
bably stood,  on  account  of  the  advantages  of  a  posi- 
tion so  easily  accessible  to  the  sea  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides.  It  is  argued  by  Leake 
(/.  c.)  that  the  Homeric  capital  city  was  at  PoUs^  a 
little  hnrbour  on  the  NW.  coast  of  the  island,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  may  still  be  traced.  For  the 
poet  (^Od.  iv.  844,  seq.)  represents  the  suitors  as 
lyiiic::  in  wait  for  Telenuu:hus  on  his  return  from 
ptloponnesus  at  Asteris,  "  a  small  island  in  the 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Samoa  {Cephalonia)" 
where  the  only  island  is  that  now  called  AaandKioy, 
sittiated  exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Port  Polls. 
The  traditional  name  of  Palis  is  alone  a  strong 
argument  that  the  town,  of  which  the  remains  are 
still  visible  there,  was  that  which  Scylax  (in  Acar- 
nania)f  and  still  more  especially  Ptolemy  (iii.  14), 
mentions  as  having  borne  the  same  name  as  the 
i-sland.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  ri  tSKis^  or 
the  cityy  was  among  the  Ithacaus  the  most  common 
dcsignatiun  of  their  chief  town.  And  if  the  Homeric 
capital  was  at  Palis,  it  will  follow  that  Mt.  Neium, 
under  whieh  it  stood  CWdiciff  'Twoi^fow,  Od,  iii.  81), 
was  the  mountain  of  Exoye  (JtaL  Exoi)^  at  the 
nurihem  extremity  of  the  island,  and  tliafc  one  of  its 
summits  was  tlie  Ilermaean  hill  ('EpfiaTos  A(^f ,  Od. 
xvi.  471)  from  which  Eumacns  saw  the  ship  of 
Tclenjachus  entering  the  harliour.  It  becomes  pro- 
bable, also,  that  the  harbour  Rheithrum  ('P«i9pov), 
which  was  "  under  Neium "  but  "  apart  from  the 
city  "  {yocpi  ndKrios,  Od.  i.  185),  may  be  identified 
with  either  of  the  neighbouring  bays  of  Afdles  or 
Frikes.  Near  the  village  of  Exoge  may  be  observed 
the  substructions  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  a 
temple,  with  several  steps  and  niches  cut  in  the 
riK'k.  Those  remains  are  now  called  by  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants  "  the  School  of  Homer.** 

The  Homeric  "  Fountain  of  Arethusa  "  is  identi- 
fied with  a  copious  spring  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
a  cliff  fronting  the  sea,  near  the  S£.  extremity  of 
Ithaca.  ThU  cliff  is  still  called  Korax  (KJf>a{), 
and  is,  doubtless,  that  alluded  to  at  Od.  xiiL  407, 
8e<].,  xiv.  5,  seq.,  xiv.  398.  (See,  especially  on  this 
point,  Leake,  /.  c.|  and  Mure,  Towr  in  Greece^  vol.  i. 
p.  67,  seq.) 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Ithaca 
is  the  Gulf  ofMolo^  that  inlet  of  the  sea  which 
nearly  divides  the  island  into  two  portions;  and 
the  most  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  so- 
called  "Castle  of  Ulysses,**  placed,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  the 
steep  hill  of  Aetos,  on  the  connecting  isthmus. 
Here  may  be  traced  several  lines  of  inclosure,  testi- 
fying the  highest  antiquity  in  the  rude  structure  of 
massive  stones  which  compose  them.  The  position 
of  aereral  gates  is  distinctly  marked;  there  are  ahso 
tnoes  of  a  tower  and  of  two  large  subterranean  ds- 
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terns.  Tlicre  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
spot  to  which  Cicero  {de  OraL  i.  44)  allades  m 
praising  the  patriotism  of  Ulysses  —  "nt  Ithacam 
illam  in  asperrimis  saus  tanqnam  nidulam  affixam 
sapientissimus  vir  iromortalitati  anteponeret"  The 
name  of  Aitos,  moreoyer,  recalls  the  striking  scene 
in  C7d  iL  146,  seq.  At  the  base  of  thu  hill  there 
have  been  discovered  several  ancient  tomba.  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  vases,  rings,  medals,  &c.  The 
coins  of  Ithaca  usnally  bear  the  head  of  Ulysses, 
with  the  pileuSf  or  conical  cap,  and  the  legend 
*l6aK&p;  the  reverse  exhibiting  a  cock,  an  emblem 
of  the  hero's  vigilance,  Athena,  his  tutelar  deity,  or 
other  devices  of  like  import    (See  EckheL) 

The  Homeric  port  of  Phorcys  {Od.  xili.  345)  is 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  a  small  creek  now 
called  Dexia  (probably  because  it  is  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Baik^),  or  by  another 
creek  now  called  Skhmos,  both  on  &»  sonthem  side 
of  the  GulfofMolo.  (Leake,  I.  c.)  At  a  cave  on 
the  side  gS  Mount  Stephemos  or  MerovugU^  above 
this  gulf,  and  at  some  short  distance  from  the  sea,  is 
placed  the  **  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,"  in  which  tlie 
sleeping  Ulysses  was  deposited  by  the  Phoenicians 
who  brought  him  firom  Scheria.  (fid.  xiiL  116, 
seq.)  Leake  (L  c.)  considers  this  to  be  "  the  only 
pomt  in  the  island  exactly  corresponding  to  the  poet's 
data.'* 

The  modem  capital  of  Ithaca  extends  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  white  houses  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  horse-shoe  port,  or  "  deep  **  (BoM),  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  itself  but  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Moloy  often  mentioned  already.  After 
passing  through  simiUr  vicissitudes  to  those  of  its 
neighbours,  Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 
Islands  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
contains  a  population  exceeding  10,000  souls, — an 
industrious  and  prosperous  community.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the 
world  where  the  influence  of  classical  associations  is 
more  lively  or  more  pure;  for  Ithaca  is  indebted  for  no 
part  of  its  interest  to  the  rival  distinctions  of  modem 
annals,  —  so  much  as  its  name  scarcely  occurring  in 
the  page  of  any  writer  of  historical  ages,  unless  with 
reference  to  its  poetical  celebrity.  Indeed,  in  A.  d. 
1504,  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  uninhabited,  having 
been  depopulated  by  the  incursicms  of  Corsaira;  and 
record  is  stiU  extant  of  the  privil^es  accorded  by  the 
Venetian  government  to  the  settlers  (probably  from 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  firom  the  mainland  of 
Greece)  by  whom  it  was  repeopled.  (Leake,  I  c; 
Bowen,  lihaca  in  1850,  p.  1.) 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that 
the  isbmd  still  called  Ithaca  is  identical  with  the 
Homeric  Ithaca.  Of  that  fact  there  is  ample  testi- 
mony in  its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  in  its 
internal  features,  when  c(Hnpared  with  the  Odyssey. 
To  every  sceptic  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Athena 
to  Ulysses  (Od.  xiiL  344),— 

&AA*  fryc  rot  8c(|ctf  'lAdbn^t  ^s  Z^pa  irtwo($iis. 

(The  ailments  on  the  sceptical  side  of  the  question 
have  been  collected  by  V(3cker,  Earner.  Geogr.  46 
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—74,  bat  they  haTC  been  successfully  confuted  by 
Ruble  TOD  Lilienstern,  Uebcr  das  I/omtriscfie  Jthacn. 
Iht  fullest  authoritied  on  the  subject  of  thus  article 
ue  Gell.  Grcgraphy  and  Antiqmtkt  of  Ithaca^ 
Loudon,  1807;  Leake,  Northern  Greecf^  vol.  iii.  pp. 
24 — 55 ;  Mare,  Tour  in  (rreece,  vol.  i.  pp.  38 — 8 1 ; 
ftmen.  Ithaca  m  1850,  London,  1852.)    [G.  F.  B.] 

ITHACE'SL\E  INSULAE,  is  the  name  Riven  by 
Pliny  (liL  7.  6.  13)  to  some  smull  Islets  opposite  to 
Vibo  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium.  These  can  be 
vn  other  than  some  mere  rocks  (too  small  to  bo 
nuHced  oo  ordinary  maps)  which  lie  just  opposite 
U*  the  remains  of  jBtnma,  in  the  Gol/o  di  Sta.  Eu- 
fiBua,  and  on  which  some  traces  of  ancient  build- 
ing (probably  oamected  with  that  port)  were  still 
>  bible  in  the  days  of  Barrio.  (Barrius,  de  Situ  Calabr, 
iL  13:  Romanelli,  rol.  L  p.  57).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ITHO'AfE  CI«i6mi|  :  £th.  'Itfwju^njs,  ^leufiaTos). 
I.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  described  by 
Bnmcr  as  the  "  rocky  Ithome  "  {*ld<ifiTi  ic\otfuuc6*(r<ra^ 
fl  ii.  729),  is  placed  by  Strabo  within  a  quadrangle 
iunned  by  the  fonr  cities,  Tricca,  Metropolis,  Pelin- 
naeam,  and  Gomphi.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  437.)  It  pro- 
liaUy  occupied  the  site  of  the  castle  which  stands  on 
tbe  summit  above  the  village  of  FandrL  Leake 
•J^wrred,  near  the  north-western  face  of  the  castle, 
B-<&e  reinaina  of  a  very  ancient  Hellenic  wall,  consist- 
i?;  (^  a  few  large  masses  of  stone,  roughly  hewn  on 
the  outade,  but  accurately  joined  to  one  another 
withoat  cement.     (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 

p.sia) 

2.  A  mountain  fortress  in  Mcssonia,  where  the 
llnsenians  lon^  maintained  themselves  against  the 
Siartans  in  the  Fintt  Messenian  War.  It  was  after- 
«wb  the  citadel  of  Messene,  when  this  city  was 
fcouded   by  Epaminondas.     For  details,  see  Mks- 

ITUC/RIA  C^Bwpla),  a  town  in  Aetolia,  near  the 
Acfaekjoa,  and  a  short  ^stance  south  of  Conopc.  It 
*ai  sitoated  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  and  was 
rtMo^ly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  art.  It  was 
Ukoi  by  Philip  V.,  and  levelled  to  the  ground, 
K.C.219.     (Pol.  iv.  64.) 

ITIUM  PROMONTO'RnJM,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(iL9.  §  l)in  Celtogalatia  Belgica.  After  the  mouths 
rf Uk  Seme^  he  inenti<X]8  the  outlet  of  the  river  Phru- 
&  [Fkcdis],  Icium  (''IfCiov  &Kpov),  and  then  Ge- 
•naeoffl  (Ti^opteucoif  ^irtvciov),  which  is  Boulogne. 
(be  of  the  old  Latin  versions  of  PUilemy  has  Itinm 
I'^nmotoriom,  and  othen  may  have  it  too.  He  places 
^*t»Ricam  and  Itium  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
liiam  doe  west  of  Gesoriacum.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take, iur,  Itium  being  Cap  Oritnez,  the  relative  po- 
>itl3D  c4  the  two  places  is  north  and  south,  instead 
^  ea:it  and  west.  There  is  no  promontory  on  this 
pit  of  the  French  coast  north  or  soutli  of  Boulogne 
■oept  GritmeZf  at  which  point  the  coast  changes  its 
irecdoD  from  south  to  north,  and  runs  in  a  general 
ESiE.  direction  to  Ca/iatf,  GraveUnes^  and  Dun- 
Hv^^Me.  It  is  therefiofre  certain  that  there  is  a  great 
iKtake  in  Ptolemy,  both  in  the  direction  of  the  coast 
>^  the  rdative  position  of  Gesoriacum  and  Itium. 
Cap  Gritnez  is  a  chalk  cliff,  the  termination  on  the 
c*^  of  the  chalk  hills  which  cross  the  department 
<f  Ai#  de  Calait,  The  chalk  clif&  extend  a  few 
taTics  00  each  ade  of  Cap  GrisneZy  and  are  clearly 
>«s  from  the  English  coast  on  a  fine  day.  This 
^p  '»  the  nearest  point  of  the  French  coast  to  the 
•pwnte  CQWt  of  Kent.  [G.  L.] 

I'TICS  POBTUS  (t^  'Itioi',  Strab.  p.  1U9). 
VJKsCjKMsr  was  preparing  for  his  second  Britisli  cx- 
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pedititin  (b.  c.  54),  he  .says  {B.  G.  v.  2)  that  he  or- 
dered his  forces  to  meet  at  *'  Portus  Itius,  from  which 
port  he  had  found  that  there  was  the  most  conve- 
nient passage  to  Britannia, — about  30,000  passus.** 
In  his  first  expedition,  b.  c.  55,  he  says  that  he 
marched,  with  all  his  forces,  into  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  because  the  passage  from  that  coast  to  Bri- 
tannia was  the  shortest  (B.  G.  iv.  21)  ;  but  ho  does 
not  name  the  jiort  from  which  he  sailed  in  his  first 
expedition  ;  and  this  is  an  omitision  which  a  roan 
can  easily  understand  who  has  fonned  a  correct  no- 
tion of  the  Commentaries.  It  seems  a  plain  conclu- 
sion, from  Caesars  words  (v.  2)  tliat  he  sailed  frojn 
the  Itius  on  his  first  exi^cdition  ;  for  he  manlicd 
into  the  country  of  the  Morini,  in  order  to  make  the 
shortest  passage  (iv.  21)  ;  and  ho  made  a  gcKxl  pas- 
sage (iv.  23).  In  the  fifth  bor>k  he  gives  the  distance 
from  the  Itius  to  the  British  coast,  but  not  in  the 
fourth  book  ;  and  we  conclude  that  he  ascertained 
this  distance  in  his  first  voyage.  Drumann  (</(> 
schicJite  Boms,  vol  iii.  p.  294)  thinks  that  the  pas- 
sage in  the  fifth  book  rather  proves  that  Caisar  did 
not  sail  from  Itius  on  his  first  vuyage.  We  must  ac- 
cordingly suppose  that,  having  had  a  good  positagc 
on  his  first  voyage  to  Britannia,  and  liack  to  the 
place  from  which  he  had  sailed,  he  chosi*  to  tr}-  a 
difi*erent  passage  the  second  time,  which  passage  he 
had  learned  (cognoverat)  to  be  the  most  convenirnt 
(commodissimum).  Yet  he  landed  at  the  same  phuo 
in  Britannia  in  both  his  voyages  (v.  8)  ;  and  he  had 
ascertained  (cognoverat)  in  the  first  voyage,  as  ho 
says,  that  this  w:is  the  best  landing-place.  So  I)ru- 
muim,  in  his  way,  may  prove,  if  be  likes,  that  Caesar 
did  not  land  at  the  s.ime  place  in  both  voyages. 

The  name  Itius  gives  some  reason  for  supjx«ing 
that  Portus  Itius  was  near  the  Pmniontorium  Itium; 
and  the  opinion  now  generally  acceittud  is,  that  Port  us 
Itius  is  Wissant  or  Witsamly  a  few  miles  east  of  Cap 
GrMtiez.  The  critics  have  lixed  Portus  Itius  at  va- 
rious places  ;  but  not  one  of  these  guesses,  and  they 
are  all  guesses,  is  worth  notice,  except  the  guess  that 
Itius  is  Gesoriacum  or  Bonlngne.  But  the  name 
Gesoriacum  is  not  Itiu.s,  which  is  one  objection  to 
the  supposition.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of 
BouliHpie  is,  that  it  wus  the  usual  place  from  which 
the  liumans  sailed  for  Britannia  after  the  time  of 
Claudius,  and  that  it  is  in  tlio  country  of  the  Mo- 
rini. Gesoriacum  was  the  best  spot  that  tlie  Romans 
coulii  choose  for  a  regular  plai^  of  embarkation,  for 
it  is  adapted  to  be  the  site  of  a  town  and  a  fortifi«*d 
place,  and  has  a  small  river.  Accordingly  it  became 
the  chief  R')man  position  on  this  part  of  the  French 

coast.    [GfiSOKIACt'M.] 

The  distance  of  Portus  Itius  from  the  nearest  jwrt 
of  Britannia,  30  M.P.,  is  too  nmch.  It  seems  to  Iw 
a  just  conclusiivn,  that  Caesar  estimated  the  di.staiu'o 
from  his  own  exj)erience,  and  therefore  that  he  esti- 
mated  it  either  to  the  cliffs  about  the  South  Forelaiui^ 
where  he  anchored,  or  to  the  place  seven  or  eight 
miles  (for  the  MSS.  of  Caes.ir  vary  here)  further 
along  the  coast,  where  he  landed.  It  is  certain  th.it 
he  first  approached  the  British  coast  under  the  high 
chalk  cliflb  between  FolhMone  and  Wtdmer.  It  is 
a  disputed  point  whether  he  went  from  his  anchorage 
under  the  cliffs  northwards  to  Deal,  or  southward  to 
Sandgate  or  UyOie.  This  matter  does  not  affect  tho 
position  of  Itius,  and  it  is  not  discussed  here :  but 
tlie  writer  maintains  that  Caesar  landed  on  the  beach 
at  DaiL  There  are  difficulties  in  this  question,  which 
the  reader  may  examine  by  referring  to  the  autho- 
rities mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article   T\\^  ^^^^ 


JM  mUS  PORTUS. 

uge  ID  (1m  flfUi  book  (t.  B).  in  which  Cusmr  deciibn 
bi>  Mcond  YoyiKf ,  shows  very  deirly  whtir  he  hindcd. 
Ha  B»iled  fran  Portus  Itius,  on  his  swond  ejprdilion, 
Kt  lunset,  wilh  ii  wind  ahonf  SW.  by  W. ;  about  mid- 
nijlht  the  wind  failed  him,  ho  could  not  keep  hti 
conne.  and,  b«ne  carried  too  far  by  the  tid«.  at  day- 
break, when  he  loiJunl  about  him,  he  saw  Britannia 
00  hb  Ifit  hand  behind  him.  Taking  adiantaRc  of 
the  cbange  of  the  tide,  he  uaed  lii«  oin  to  reach 
"  that  put  of  the  ialaod  when  he  had  found  in  tlie 
pretioM  summer  that  there  waa  the  best  landing." 
He  had  been  carried  a  few  miles  piat  the  Cantium 
Procnonlorium,  or  North  F<trtJand  bnt  not  out  of 
sight,  and  he  could  easily  limt  I'is  way  lo  the  beach 
at  Deal.  Thero  are  many  ai^umenU  to  ahow  tliat 
Deal  was  Cswar's  1audinK-p1ac«,  as  it  was  for  tlie 
Boinans  under  ibe  empire,  who  built  near  it  the  strong 
place  nf  RnlnpisB  (fticAioroi^),  on  the  Slinir,  near 
Sandipkh. 

U'Auville  makes  out  Caesar's  distance  of  30  M.  P. 
thue.  He  reckons  22  or  24  SI.  P.,  at  most,  from 
PortDB  Itiua  to  the  Englizih  cliffs,  and  8  miles 
fmm  his  anchorage  under  the  chffii  to  his  landine- 
place  make  np  30.  Perhaps  Caesar  means  lo 
estimate  the  i*}iole  distance  Ikai  be  sailed  to  his  land- 
ing pla«  ;  anit  if  this  Is  >o,  hui  estimate  of  "  about 
30Romanmil(a"iB  not  fat  from  the  truth,  and  quite 
as  near  as  we  can  expect  Strabo  (p  199)  makes 
the  distance  320  stadia,  or  only  300,  according  to  a 
note  of  EiisUthiui  on  Dionysiua  Periegeles  (v.  SSS), 
who  either  found  300  in  his  copy  of  Slrabo,  or  made 


ITIUS  POBTUS. 
Portns  ItiuK  to  be  Wifaad.     Beside 
blance  of  name,  Dn  Cange  and  Gihsoi 


formation  about  Caesar's  posaage 

only  from  Strabo. 

abo  mentions  two 

eipeditiom  of  Caesar,  and  only  on 

eportof  emhark- 

ation,  the  Itius.     He  unaeistood  C 

aeaar  m  the  same 

way  aa  all  people  will  do  who  can 

from  premises.     But  eren  300  stadia  is  too  great  a 

distance  fnHn  Wiumt  to  the  British  coaal,  if  wo 

reckon  8  eiadia  to  the  Roman  m 

iile  ;  but  there  is 

good  raumn,  as  D'Anrille  says,  for 

making  10  stadia 

to  the  mile  here      Pliny  gives 

he  distance  from 

Boulogne  to  Britannia,  that  is,  we 

the  usual  landing  place,  Rulupiae, 

t  SO  M.P.,  which 

is  (00  much  :  but  it  seems  to  be  » 

Dme  evidence  tliat 

be  eould  not  suppose  BoiJ^iie  to  be  Caesar-,  place  of 

Carsar  mentions  another  port  n 

ar  Itius.  He  calls 

it  the  Ulterior  Portns  (iv.  22,  23. 

28),  or  Superior, 

and  it  was  8  M,P.  from  Itius.     W 

B   might  aasume 

■n  the  leno  Ulterior, 
thai  this  port  was  further  to  the  north  and  east  tban 
Itius ;  and  this  ii  proved  by  what  be  says  of  the 
wind.  For  (he  irini<whkh  carried  him  lo  Britannia 
on  his  flnt  expedition,  his  direct  course  being  nearly 
north,  preranted  Ihe  ships  at  Ihe  Ulleriot  Pnrtus  from 
coining  to  the  place  where  Caesar  enibarkod  (iir.  23). 
Tlie  Ulterior,  or  Superior,  I'ortus  ii  bclwea  H'ukmI 
anil  Calaii,  and  may  beSon^i'fe.  Cofau  it  loo  &r 
off.  When  CaPsar  was  returning  frnm  his  first  eipo- 
diiion  (It.  36,  3i)  two  transport  ships  could  not 
make  the  same  porlut — the  Itius  and  the  Ulterior  or 
ail-pTinr— thai  the  rttl  of  the  ships  did,  but  were 
carried  a  little  Imrer  down  (jaulo  infra),  that  Is, 
furtlier  south,  which  we  know  to  be  Caaar's  mean- 
ing by  comparing  this  with  another  passage  (ir. 
28).  Caesar  does  not  say  that  Iheae  two  ships 
ilicArA  at  a  "portui,"  u  Ukert  supposes  [Gatlim, 
p  SS4),  who  makes  a  port  unknown  to  Caesar,  and 
givn  it  the  aaDM  "  Inferior." 
Dn  Cmge,  Camden,  and  Dthers,  cocndly  took 


Hegulblum  (HrcmircTy 
that  of  two  middle  age  Latin  writers  who  mention 
the  passage  of  Alfred,  brother  of  St.  Edward,  into 
Enghuid.  one  «alls  Wutant  Portua  Iccina.  and  the 
other  Partus  Wisanli.  D'Aniille  conjectuita  tbat 
Wimmt  means  "  white  sand,"  and  accoidingly  the 
promoiitoiy  Ilium  would  be  the  White,  a  very  good 

forms,  is  Teutonic,  and  not  a  Celtic  word,  so  Cir  as  tba 
md  the  word  "  Itius"  existed  in  Cae- 
E  ccest  of  tlie  tlorini,  a(7eltic  people, 

wnere  we  uo  not  expect  to  we  a  Teutonic  name. 
Wittaiit  uas  known  to  the  Romans,  for  there  are 

traces  of  a  road  from  it  to  Taruenna  (Tkenmamr). 

It  is  no  port  now,  and  never  was  a  port  in  the  modern 

his  (hips  up  on  the  beach,  as  he  did  when  he  landed 
m  KnglsDd  ;  for  Wiinnt  is  a  wide,  shelter«d.  sandy 
bay.  Fruiuart  apeaks  of  Wiaont  as  a  large  town 
m  1346. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  Caesar's  Toy. 
ages.  The  first  and  the  hot  attempt  to  explain  it, 
though  it  is  not  free  from  some  uiistakea,  is  Dr.  Hat- 
ley's,  of  which  an  eiposition  ia  gjien  in  Ihe  Classical 
Mnunm,  No.  xiii.,  by  G.  Long.  S'Anville,  wilh  hia 
uanal  judgment,  saw  that  lliua  must  be  WiitatU,  but 
he  inpposed  that  Caeear  landed  at  Utflkt.  south  oT 
Doetr.  Walekenaer (Cc'i^. del Gaula, vol. i. pp.448, 
452)  hia  Bomo  remarks  on  Itiut.  which  he  lakes  to 
be  Wimmt  /  and  there  are  remarka  on  Portns  Itina 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magaiine  for  September.  1846,  by 
H.  L.  Long.  Esq.  Perhaps  the  latnt  examinaliou  cif 
the  matter  is  in  G.  l.ong's  editiffli  of  Caesar,  A'o<e  am 
Caiiar'i  BrilUh  Expedilioai,  pp,  2*9 — 257.  Wbat 
the  bier  German  geographers  and  criiiea,  Ulcert  and 
others,  havB  said  of  these  voyages  ii  of  do  valne  at 
aU.  [Q.  L] 


ITOX. 

rroN  or  irryNus  ciTWKjiom./iTwvos.stmb.), 

a  xawTD.  of  Phthiotis  in  Thcssalr,  called  bv  Homer 
"mother  of  floctu"  (//.  iL  696),  was  situatud  60 
stidu  from  Alas,  upon  the  river  CuArias  or  Curaliiu, 
ud  mbore  the  Crocian  plain.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  435.) 
Ltakt  npposes  the  Kkalo  to  be  tbo  Cuarius,  and 
^aoei  ItODOS  near  the  spot  wbere  the  river  issues 
fma  the  monntaina  ;  and  as,  in  that  case,  Iton  pos- 
smed  a  portioo  of  the  pastoral  hi^'hlamUi  of  Otlirys, 
the  epithet  ^*  mother  of  flocks  "  apiiears  to  liave  been 
«iU  adapted  to  it.  (Leake,  Nortfum  Crei^cej  vol. 
ir.  ppk  356,  357.)  Iton  had  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Athena,  whobe  worehip,  under  the  iiaiiie  of  the 
Itfooian  Atheca,  was  carried  by  the  Boeotians,  when 
thtf  were  expelled  from  Thessalv,  into  the  country 
nmed  after  them.  (Strab.  L  c. ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
ApoUod.  u.  7.  §  7.;  Appollon.  i.  551,  with  Schol.; 
Callim.  Hymn.*m  Cer,  74.;  Paus.  i.  13.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
§  13.  ix.  34.  §  1,  X.  1.  §  10  ;  Plut.  Pi^rh.  26.) 

ITO'SE  ('Iretfi'ij),  a  towri  in  Lydia  of  unknown 
fciie.    (Dionvs-Per.  465;  Steph.  B.'«.  r.)    [L.  S.] 

ITUCCl'cWin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  or  liUCl  (C'oiiis ; 
Itv-oj,  Appian,  Bitp.  66,  68),  a  city  in  the  W.  of 
liisponia  Baetica.  Under  the  liouians,  it  was  a 
*."l^jnia  itttmunia^  with  the  surname  ViUTrs  Julia, 
acd  it  beldnged  to  the  conventos  of  His^mlis.  Its 
wibahle  sitr,  in  the  opinion  of  Ukert,  was  Iwtween 
Morto*  and  KspejOf  near  VaUnzuela.  (Ukert,  vol. 
IL  pL  1.  p.  369  ;  Coins,  ap.  Florez,  J/erf.  de  E»p. 
loL  ii.  p.  487;  Mioimet,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
!>.  .12 :  Sestini,  p.  63 ;  Eckliel,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [P.  S.] 
ITUNA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
$  2)  ab  an  ae^tuary  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Moiricambe  aestuary  =  Morecambe  Bay.  This 
iditntities  it  with  the  Solway  Firth.      [R.  G.  L.] 

ITUKAEA  {'iTovpaia),  a  district  in  the  NK.  of 
Kile»tine  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755  ;  Piin.  v.  19),  which, 
with  Trachnnitis,  belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of  riiiiip. 
(A  Luie,  iii.  1  ;  comp.  Jos»'ph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  §  1.) 
Tile  name  i^  so  loosely  applied  by  the  ancient  writers 
iliat  it  b  difficult  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  precision, 
bat  it  znar  be  said  rouirhlv  to  be  traversed  by  a  line 
<biwn  fnrni  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  Damosius.     It 
*u  a  m<}untainuas   district,   and   full  of  caverns 
(Strab.  I.e.):  the  inhabitants, a  wild  race  (C'lc.P/nl.W. 
U)f  fiiroured  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
«wr  in  the  hid>it  of  robbing;  the  traders  from  I)a- 
mscus  (Stmb.  xvi.  p.  756),  and  were  famed   as 
Bcfaers.  (Virg.  Geory.  ii.  448  ;  Lucan.  vii.  230, 514.) 
At  an  early  period  it  was  occupie<l  by  the  tribe  of 
itiv(\Ckron.y.  19 ;  'iToupoToi,  LXX.),  whose  name 
14  cconected  with  that  of  Jetur,  a  son  of  Ishmaci. 
(1  Chnm.  L  31.)    The  ltur:ic:ms— cither  the  de- 
KdKiaata  of  the  original  p)s.ses»or,  or,  a.s  is  more 
pn^oLle,  of  new  comers,  who  had   occupied   this 
(iwtrlct  after  the  exile,  and  assumed  the  original  name 
—Ktrt  erentually  t^abdued  by  king  Ari>tobulu.s,  n.c. 
100.  who  oimpelled  them  to  be  circumcised,  and 
Boarporated  them  in  his  dominions.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
aii.ll.   §3.)     The  mount;un  district  was  in  the 
bnd*  of  Pto]emacu.s,  tetrorch  of  Chalcis  (Strab.  xvi. 
|L  753);  but  when  Pompeiiis  came  into  Syria,  Ituraea 
*»  ceded  to  the  Itoinans  (Appian.  Mithr.  106), 
thnch   probablv  it  retained  a  certain  amount  of 
JBd^jietideure  under  native  va&iuil  prnices :  M.  An- 
hchi*  impceed  a  heavy  tribute  upon  it.  (Appi.in, 
B.  C.  T,  7.)      Finally,  under  Claudiu.-s  it  bciaipc 
put  of  the  prt/vince  of  Syria.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23 ; 
I»ia  Ca«.  lix.  12.)     The  district  Kl-lJJvdur,  to  tiie 
£-</ Hermon  (^£»Jcbele»it-Sch€.ikh)y  and  lyini:  W.  of 
^  Oadj  nod,    which    according  to   Burckhardt 
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(Trav.  p.  286)  now  contains  only  twenty  inhabited 
villages,  c<imprehended  the  whole  or  the  prcater 
part  of  anrieut  Ituraea.  (Miinter,  tie  Rtb.  Iturator. 
Havn.  1824  ;  comp.  Winer,  RiahcOrttrbuch,  s.  v. ; 
Kitter,  Erdkumk,  vol.  xv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  354 — 357, 
899.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ITURISSA.    [TLRI.S3A.] 

ITYCA.    [iTiTcri.] 

ITYS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§  1)  as  a  river  lyin;;  north  of  the  Epidiaii  promon- 
tory (3/m// o/'CVin/^rr),  with  the  river  Loiiiru>  k-- 
twcen.  As  this  latter  -  Iak'Ii  Liwihe,  the  Itys  ii 
prol>ably  the  Soiutd  of  SUat^  Iwtwecn  the  Jsk  ff 
Skye  and  the  mainland.  In  the  Monmncnta  Bri- 
tjumica  we  have  Lijch  Turridvn.  Loch  Ihtlt-h,  Loch 
J^u.  [i;.  G.  L.J 

JUDAEA.    [Palae-stina.] 

JL'DAH.      [PALAFIMTINA.] 
IVEliXIA.     [lEIlNE.] 

IV'EKNIS  (*lovcpWf ),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.2. 
§  10)  as  one  of  the  inland  iowm  of  Ireland,  the  »)thers 
l^einj;  Khii»ia,  Kluiob:i,  I^Utus,  Macr)lii.um.  auotlirr 
Kliaeba,  Dunum.  Of  these,  Dunum  has  lieeii  iilciitilit  d 
with  Down,  and  Macolioum  with  MalUftr,  on  i|je 
strenpth  of  the  names.  I^ilM?ru.s,  on  similar  but  liv-* 
satisfactory  ^Tound,  r=  Kii-/«*>  in  W'tjtt  Mtath. 
Ivemus  i.s  identifiitl  by  O'Connor  with  JJun-hron, 
on  the  Kenrnare  river;  but  the  grounds  on  which 
this  has  been  ilone  are  un.stati-d.  f  Ii.  G.  L.J 

IVIA  or  JUVIA.     [<;ALi.\KriA.] 

JULIA  CONSTANTIA.    [0>>et.] 

JULIA  FIDENTIA.    f Uma.] 

JL'LIA  JO/A  ('louA/a  '16(a),  a  city  on  the  cu-ist 
of  Hi^pauia  Baetira,  between  <  Jades  and  lU-lon, 
colonizetl  by  a  i>opulation  of  liomans  n.ixiHi  witii  the 
removed  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Zeiis,  near  Tiii^ri.s, 
on  the  Libyan  shore  of  the  Strait.-?.  Thus  far  Sirabo 
(iii.  p.  140):  later  writers  hjx'ak  of  a  jilace  n.inieil 
Ji'LiA  TicAN.sDitTA,  or  .simply  Ticax.sihita  (Iou- 
\ia  Tpava^ovKTa,  I'toi.  ii.  4.  §  6  :  M.trt  ian.  Ih-rael. 
\K  39;  Geot.  lUv.),  K.  of  Meilaria;  and  «oins  .ire 
extant  with  the  e]ii{;raph  .mm a  tuaduta  (Flon'z, 
Afed.  de  K*p.  vol.  ii.  p.  596.  K*p.  S.  vol.  x.  p.  50 ; 
Mi'iimet,  vol.  i.  p.  26,  Suppi.  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  45  ; 
Seslini,  Mtd.  Up.  p.  90  :  Num.  Goth. ;  Kekhrl. 
vol.  i.  J.J).  29 — 31).  Mela  d«*s  not  niention  tlie 
piare  by  eitiier  of  tliesc  nanies  ;  but,  after  speakin;^ 
of  Carteia,  he  adds  the  following  n.'mark:ible  word.s: 
et  qnam  trnnsvecti  ex  Africa  Phtmnicti  habitant, 
utque  wide  no*  fumus,  Tingeutera.  (M(;hi,  ii.  (J.) 
It  can  hardly  be  doubteii  that  all  these  statements 
refer  to  the  same  place  ;  nay,  the  very  names  aro 
identical,  Tranitducta  W\\\^  only  the  Litin  trans* 
lation  of  the  word  Jozn  (from  nV*«  tyrnAtut  tjtt) 
u.sed  by  the  Ph(x?nician  inhabitants  to  desciilie  the 
oripin  of  the  city.  Its  site  niu>t  have  b<*<'n  at  or 
near  Tarifa,  in  the  niiddle  (>f  the  Eun)j>(>an  shore  of 
the  Straits,  and  on  the  S.-mo>t  jxiint  of  the  j^'U* 
insula.  (3/cm.  de  CAcad.  (/«.«  hmrr.  p.  103  ;  PhiUts. 
Tran4t.  xxx.  ]>.  919;  Mentelie,  Utity.  Comp.  Ptp. 
Anc.  p.  229  ;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  i».  344.)  [P.  S.J 

JULIA  LIBYCA.    [CKUicETAiii.] 

JULIA  MYKTILIS.    f  Mvimus.] 

JULIA  liO.MULA.    Lllisi-ALiB.] 

JULIA  TICANSDUCTA.    [Jui.ia  Joza.] 

JULIA  VICTIilX.    [Takkacx).] 

JULIACUM,  a  town  in  Gallia  Belpca.  In  tho 
Antonine  Itin.  a  road  runs  from  Castellum  {CtuseC) 
throurrh  Tonytm  to  Juliacum,  and  thence  to  Co- 
ionia  {CoUkjiu.).  Juliacum  is  18  IcapiCb  from  C()- 
luuia.     Another  road  runs  from  Colonia  Tni^atiia  V^ 
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JuliAcnm,  and  from  Joliaoom  through  TiberUeam 
to  Cologne.  On  Uub  road  alao  Joliacnm  is  placed 
18  leagues  from  Cologne,  Joliacom  is  Jutiertf  or 
Julich,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  on  the  river  Roer^  on 
the  cRrriage  road  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  fintt  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  the  Ktnnan 
name  JqU-,  which  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
finding  between  Joliacom  and  Colonia  a  place  Ti- 
beriacom  {Bercheim  or  Berghen).  Acum  is  a 
common  ending  of  the  names  of  towns  in  North 
Gallia.  [G.  L.] 

JULIANO'POLIS  (*IowX«oKo^oXif),  a  town  in 
Lydia  which  is  not  mentioned  until  the  time  of 
Hierocles  (p.  670),  according  to  whom  it  was  situ- 
ated close  to  Maeonia,  and  most  be  looked  for  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mount  Tmolus,  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Tralles.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  29.)  [L.  &] 

JULIAS.    [Bethsaida.] 

JULICBONA  (novKi6€oya),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Bclgica,  is  the  city  of  the  Caleti,  or  Caleitae  as  Pto- 
lemy writes  the  name  (ii.  8.  §  5),  who  occupied  the 
P(^s  de  Caux.  [Calrti.]  The  place  is  LUlebone^ 
on  the  little  river  BolheCy  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Seine,  between  Havre  and  CattdebeCf  in  the  present 
department  of  Seine  In/erietue,  The  Itins.  show 
several  roads  from  Joliobona;  one  to  Rotomagos 
(Rotten),  throogh  Breviodomm ;  and  another  through 
Breviodurum  to  Noviomagos  (Lmeux),  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  Seine.  The  road  from  Joliobona  to  the 
went  terminated  at  Carocotinom.  [Garocotinum.] 
The  place  has  the  name  Joliabona  in  the  Latin 
middle  age  writings.  It  was  a  £eivourite  residence 
of  the  dokes  of  Normandie,  and  William,  named  the 
Conqueror,  had  a  castle  here,  where  he  often  resided. 

The  name  Joliobona  is  one  of  many  examples  of 
a  word  fonned  by  a  Roman  prefix  (Jolio)  and  a 
Celtic  tennination  (Bona),  like  Aogostobona,  Jolio- 
magos.  The  word  Divona  ox  Bib<xia  [Diyona]  has 
tlie  same  termination.  It  appears  fnnn  a  middle  age 
Latin  writer,  cited  by  D'Anville  (Notice^  cfc.,  Jolio- 
bona), tliat  the  place  was  then  called  Illebona,  from 
which  the  modem  name  Lillebonne  has  come  by 
pnfixing  the  article ;  as  the  river  Oltis  in  the  south 
of  France  has  become  LOlty  and  Lot. 

The  name  Joliobona,  the  traces  of  the  old  roads, 
and  the  remains  discovered  on  the  site  of  LiUebonne 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  town.  A  Roman 
theatre,  tombs,  medals,  and  antiqoities,  have  been 
discovered.  [G.  L.] 

JULIOBRI'GA  (;iov\i6€ptya),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Cantabri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  belonging 
to  the  conventos  of  Clonia,  stood  near  the  soorces  of 
the  Ebro,  on  the  eminence  of  RetoriiUo,  S.  of  Rey- 
^ta.  Five  stones  still  mark  the  boonds  wluch 
divided  its  territory  from  that  of  Legio  IV.  It  had 
its  port,  named  Portos  Victorias  Joliobrigensium, 
at  Santonna,  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34  ;  PtoL 
ii.  6.  §  51 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  354 ;  Morales, 
Antig.  p.  68 ;  Florez,  Esp. 5.  voL  vi.  p.  417 ;  Cantabr, 
p.  64  ;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  1.  p.  443.)  [P.  S.] 

JULIOMAGUS  ('lovXu^furyos),  a  town  of  the 
Andecavi,  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  their  capital, 
(i^tol.  ii.  8.  §  8.)  It  b  named  Juliomagus  in  the 
Table,  and  marked  as  a  capital.  It  is  now  Angers. 
[Andecavi.]  [G.  L.] 

JULIO'POLIS.     [GoRDiuM  and  Tarsus.] 

JULIO'POLIS  AEGYPTL  Plmy  (vi.  23.  s.  26) 
akne  among  ancient  geographers  mentions  this  pkuw 
among  the  towns  of  Lower  Aegypt.  From  the  silence 
of  his  predecessors,  and  from  the  name  itself,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  its  recent  origin.    According 
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to  Pliny,  Juliopolis  stood  abont  20  miles  distant 
from  Alcxandreia,  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal  which 
connected  that  dty  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  Some  geographers  suppose  Jnliopolis  to  have 
been  no  other  than  Nioopdlis,  or  the  City  of  Victory, 
founded  by  Augustus  Caesar  in  b.  c.  29,  partly  to 
commemorate  his  reduction  of  A^ypt  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  partly  to  punish  the  AJezandrians  for 
their  adherence  to  Cleopatra  and  M.  Antooiua. 
Mannert,  on  the  contrary  (x.  L  p.  626),  believes 
Juliopolis  to  have  been  merely  that  suborb  of  Alex- 
andreia  which  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  795)  calls  Eleuais. 
At  this  place  the  Nile-boats,  proceeding  njf  the  river, 
took  in  cargoes  and  passengen.  [W.  B.  D.] 

lUXIS.     [CEoa] 

JU'LIUM  C A'RNICUM  CW\u»y  K4pi'tJcov,Ptol: 
Zuglio),  a  town  of  the  Cami,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  which,  from  its  name,  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  Roman  colony  founded  either  by 
Julius  Caesar,  or  in  his  honour  by  Augustus.  If 
Paolos  Diaconus  is  correct  in  ascribing  the  foun- 
dation of  Forum  Julii  to  the  dictator  himself  (P. 
Disc  Hitt.  Lang.  ii.  14),  there  is  little  doobt  that 
Julium  Camicum  dates  firom  the  same  period:  bat 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation.  Ptolemy  in 
one  place  distinctly  describes  it  as  in  Noricom 
(viii.  7.  §  4),  in  another  more  correctly  as  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Noricom  and  Italy  (jura^if  r^s 
'IroAfos  KcU  Nvpiicov,  ii.  13.  §  4).  But  Pliny  ex- 
pressly includes  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Cami  and 
the  tenth  region  of  Italy  ("  Jolienses  Camomm,**  iii. 
19.  s.  23),  and  its  positim  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps 
clearly  entitles  it  to  be  considered  in  Italy.  Its 
position  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  Itineiuy  of 
Antoninus  (p.  219),  which  places  it  60  M.  P.,  frcm 
Aqoileia,  on  the  road  leading  nearly  due  N.  from 
that  city  over  the  Jolian  Alps.  The  first  stage  on 
this  road,  ^  Ad  Trioesimimi,"  still  retains  the  name 
of  Trigetimo,  and  the  site  of  Joliom  Camicum  is 
marked  by  the  village  of  Zuglio  (where  some  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered),  in  a  side  valley  open- 
ing into  that  of  the  TagUamentOf  about  4  miles  above 
Tolmezzo.  The  pass  from  thence  over  the  MonUe 
di  Sta,  Croce  into  the  valby  of  the  Gailf  now  prac- 
ticable only  for  mules,  follows  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Roman  road,  given  in  the  Itinerary,  and  therefore 
probably  a  frequented  pass  under  the  Romans 
[Alpes,  p.  110,  No.  7j:  but  the  inscription  on 
Uie  fiuth  o{  which  the  construction  of  this  road  has 
been  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar  is  a  palpable  forgery. 
(Clover.  ItaL  p.  200.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

JUNCARIA,  JUNCARIUS  CAMPU&  [Ik- 

DIOETES.] 

JUNONIA  INSULA.  [Fortuwatab  Iks.] 
JURA.  [Helvetu  ;  Gallia,  p.  951.] 
JURCAE  C'lvpiccu),  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  22)  as  lying  contiguous  to  the  Thyssagetae, 
who  lay  beyond  the  Budini,  who  lay  beyond  the 
Saoromatae  of  the  Palos  Maeotb  and  Lower  Tanals. 
Their  coontry  was  well- wooded.  They  were  hunters, 
and  had  horses.  This  points  to  some  porti<m  of 
the  lower  Uralian  range.  They  were  probably 
tribes  of  tlio  Ugrian  stock,  akin  to  the  present 
Aforduina,  Taherimiss,  TiHuvashes,  of  which  they 
were  the  most  southern  portion.  The  reason  for 
for  this  lies  in  the  probability  of  the  name  being  a 
derivative  from  the  root  -ib*-  (as  in  Ukraine  and 
Carin-thia)'^  border,  or  boundary,  some  form  of 
which  gave  the  Slavonic  population  their  equivalent 
to  the  Germanic    name   MarccmamU  =  March- 

[R.  G.  L.] 


JUSTINIANA. 

Jl'^iTIKIA'NA.  [Carthago  :  IIadrumktum.] 
JUSTINIA'NA  PRIMA.  [Scupi.] 
JLSTiNIANO'POLlS.  1.  A  city  in  Epeirus, 
funnerlj  called  Hadrimnopolis.  [IIadriajkopolis.] 
2.  The  later  name  of  Hadramotum  ia  Africa. 
[Hadruxetum.]] 

JUTHUNGI  (loWowryot),  a  German  tribe 
dvellii^  aa  the  bonks  of  the  Danube.  They  are 
i!<acribed  br  some  ancient  writers  as  a  part  of  tlie 
Alemanni  (Amm.  Marc  xvii.  6);  bnt  they  belonged 
DOR  pnboblj  to  the  Gothic  race  :  even  their  name 
trans  to  be  only  another  form  for  Gothi  or  Gothoncs. 
(AmlnxM.  EpisL  20.)  Dexippn.s,  from  whom  wc 
kani  most  about  their  history,  colls  them  a  Scythian 
tnlx,  which,  bowerer,  clearly  means  that  they  were 

&.4hL 

In  the  nign.  of  the  emperor  Aurclian  the  Juthunp^i 
iankd  Italy,  and,  being  defeated,  they  sued  for 
ptf%  bat  were  obliged  to  return  without  having 
dotted  their  purpose  :  afterwards  they  made  prepo- 
ntioas  for  another  invasion.  (Dexip.  pp.  1 1 , 1 2, 1 8, 
19,  21,  ed.  Niebalur  and  Bekker.)  in  these  wars, 
hMiner,  thej  never  appeared  alone,  but  always  in 
OBJauctian  with  others,  either  Aleinannians,  Suevi, 
or  GuChs.  (Se«  Eisenschmidt,  de  Oriffine  Ostro- 
fAairvm  tt  Visigothorumy  p.  26;  Latham,  Tacit. 
GtrwL,  Epilei;.  p.  cxiii.)  [L.  S.] 

JUTTAH  ClT«b^,  LXX.),  a  town  of  Judah  {Jt^th. 
ir.  55),  a[^»ropriated  to  the  priests ;  according  to 
Euebios  (^OnomoBU  s,  v.  'Im^)  it  was  18  M.  P. 
fan  Elentheropolis.  Beland  {Palaest.  p.  870) 
nppovs  this  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zacharios 
ui  Elizabeth,  and  the  birthplace  of  John  the 
Bqjtift, — the  w^Ais  'Iov8a  of  Luke,  i.  39,  being  so 
nttlni,  by  a  corruption  or  from  a  softer  pronun- 
datioD,  instead  of  v6Ka  *lv&Ta.  The  modem  YuUa^ 
<a  the  ute  of  the  old  town,  in  which  there  are  said 
to  be  indieatiuns  of  old  remains,  preserves  the  ancient 
use.  (Bobinson.  Bib,  Re$.  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  195, 
(38;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  zv.  pt.  i.  pp.  6.38,  641 ; 
Winer,  #.  r.)  [E.  K.  J.] 

JUVAMJM,  JUVA'VIA,  a  town  in  the  interior 
ofXi«icum,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  river  Ivarus. 
It  is  the  modem  city  of  Sakburg^  situated  in 
n  eitetttire  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  slojje  of  a  range 
if  a  high  mountain.  It  is  chiefly  known  from  in- 
tfriplioos  :  one  of  which  (Orelli,  no.  496)  describes 
liv  phoe  as  a  colony  planted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian ; 
kit  its  genuineness  is  disputed.  (Orelli,  Inscript. 
i^L  p.  138.)  Juvavium  was  the  head-quarters  of 
^  6fUi  cohort  of  the  first  legion  {Notit  Imper.) 
mi  the  rttidence  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
At  an  earlier  period  it  seems  to  have  been  the  resi- 
fore  of  the  native  kings  uf  Noricum.  In  the  second 
bif  uf  the  fifth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Renih ;  bnt  was  restored  as  early  as  the  seventh 
tstarv,  and  still  contains  many  beautiful  remains 
if  ifltv|uity,  especially  mosaics.  (Comp.  Orelli,  Jn- 
«r^  nu.  496,  497;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  235,  where  it 
bean  the  erruneons  name  of  Jovavis  ;  Eugipp.  ViL 
i  Sever.  13,  24,  where  it  is  called  lopia  ;  Vit  S. 
^^perti,  apL  Baimage,  torn.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  273  ;  E<:in- 
brd,  VH,  Caroii  M.  33;  Jupavia^  odtr  Niichrichttn 
■«ai  ZugUmde  der  Ge^enden  und  Stadt  Juviivia^ 
Sudnrg,  1784,  foL)  [L.  S.] 
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lADESH(K«i»*J,I-XX),orKADESH.BARNEA, 
AMe  OB  the  SE.  it  PoketiDe,  with  a  fountain,  En- 
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MisHrAT  (^Gen,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  14),  where  tlie  Israelites 
encamped  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Pro- 
mised Land  (Num.  zxxii.  8),  and  the  point  from 
which  the  spies  were  sent.  (A'tim.  xiii.  xiv.  40—45, 
xxi.  1 — 3;  Deut,\.  41^-44;  cuinp.  ^fij^.  i.  17.) 
The  supposition  that  the  Kadesh-Banica,  to  which 
the  Israelites  first  came,  is  difierent  from  the 
Kadcsh-Meribah,  which  formed  their  later  encainp- 
mcnt,  where  tlio  wants  oi  the  people  were  mint- 
culously  supiilied  from  the  smitten  rock  (A'tt7/i.  xx. 
14),  reconciles  some  difficulties.  On  the  hypotlieHs 
that  there  were  two  }ilaces  of  this  name,  the  first 
Kadesh  and  its  localities  agrees  very  well  with  the 
spring  of  'Ain  Kddcs  or  Kiides,  lying  to  the  E.  of 
the  liighest  part  of  JJjebel  llalal,  towards  it^  N. 
extremity,  about  12  miles  from  Moilahhi  llaOjar. 
(Beer-lahai-roi,  Girn.  xvi.  14),  and  something  like  due 
S.  from  Khalasfi  (Chezil,  Joth.  xv.  30),  which  has 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Rowlinibi  (Williams,  llolif 
City,  vol.  i.  App.  pp.  466—468)  with  the  roik 
struck  by  Mrwcs. 

The  second  Kadesh,  to  which  the  Israelites  came 
with  a  view  of  passing  through  the  land  of  t^Ioni, 
coincides  l>etter  with  the  more  easterly  |>nt<ition  of 
\Ain-(l-Wtib€h  which  Dr.  ]i4>binson  {liib.  Uts. 
vol.  ii.  }>p.  582,  610,  622)  has  assigned  to  it 
(comp.  Kitto.  Scripture  lAindt,  p.  82).  Bitter 
{Erdkunde,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  1077 — 1089),  who  n-teni 
to  tlie  latest  discoveries  in  this  di>trict,  does  not 
determine  whether  one  Kadesh  would  Kunieientiy 
answer  all  the  conditions  required.         [E.  B.  J.] 

KADMONITES  (YitliJuuvaioi,  LXX.),  a  nation  of 
Canaan  at  the  time  that  Abraham  sojourned  in  the 
hind  (^Gt.n.xv.  19).  The  name  Betn-Ktdem,  "chil- 
dren of  the  East"  {Judg.  vi.  3  ;  comp.  ha.  xi.  14), 
was  probably  not  distinctive  of,  but  rx)llectively  ap- 
plied to  various  peoples,  hke  the  Saracens  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  Beduins  in  later  times.  (Hitter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  p.  138.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KAMON  (KcvuJJi',  LXX.),  a  town  in  Gilead,  be- 
longing  to  the  tribe  of  lilanas.<;eh,  where  Jair  died. 
{Judges,  x.  5;  comp.  JoACph.  Antiq.  v.  7.  §  6.)  The 
Kamona  (Ka/x»vd)  of  Eusebius,  which  lay  6  M.  P. 
to  the  N.  of  Legio  {Onomast.  s.  v.),  must  have  been 
another  place  of  the  same  name;  but  the  city  which 
Polybius  (v:  70)  c^lb  Camus  (Ka/xoDr),  and  which 
was  taken,  with  other  places  in  Peraea,  by  Antio- 
chus,  is  identical  with  the  town  in  Gilead.  (Beiand, 
Prtlaest.  649;  Winer,  *.  p.;  Von  Baumer,  Palrst, 
p.242;  Ritter, Erdhinde^oX.xw p.  1026.)  [E.B.J.] 

KANAH  (Kovef,  LXX.).  1.  A  town  in  the  N. 
district  of  Asher.  {Joih.  xix.  28.)  Dr.  Robinson 
recognises  it  in  the  large  vilLige  of  Kamiy  on  the 
bn>w  of  the  Wady-Aghur,  near  Tyre. 

2.  A  river  which  divided  the  dihtrict  of  Manjisseh 
from  that  of  flphraim  (Jo»h.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9,  10)  pro- 
bably the  river  which  di.sch.irges  itself  into  the  sea 
between  Caesiireia  and  ApoUonia  (Amndinetis;  comp. 
Schultens,  Vita  Salad,  pp.  191,  193),  now  the  Nahr 
Ahti-Zuhdra.  [E.  B.  J.] 

KAPIIARABIS  (Ka4>a/>a6fs),  a  fortified  place,  in 
Idumaca,  taken,  with  Kaphethra,  by  Cerealis,  A.  d. 
69.    (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KEDEMOTII  (BoKfjA  LXX.),  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  I^ul)en  {Josh.  xiii.  18),  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  on  the  bordei-s 
of  the  river  Amon,  from  whence  Moses  sent  mes- 
sengers of  peace  to  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  (Ikvt. 
ii.  26.)  Its  site  has  not  been  made  out  (Kitter, 
Erdhindty  vol.  xv.  pt.  L  pp.  574,  1208;  Winer, 
*.r.)  t^.B.J.'^ 
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KEDESH. 


KEDESH  (KoSi^f ,  LXX.).  1 .  A  town  of  Naphtali, 
20  M.  P.  from  Tyre.  (Enseb.  Onomaat. »,  v.  Cedes.) 
Its  C.'inaanitish  chiefbun  was  fllain  at  the  conquest 
of  the  land  (Josh.  xii.  22);  afterwards  it  belonged 
to  the  Levites,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 
(Josh.  XX.  7,  xxi.  32 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  76.)  Barak  wa.s 
bom  here  (Judges^  \y.  6):  and  Tiglath-Pileser  made 
the  conquest  df  it  (2  Kings,  xv.  i29).  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  victory  of  Jonathan  Blaccabaens  over  the 
princes  of  Demetrius  ( 1  Mace.  xi.  63 — 73),  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Tobias  (KvSts  Trjt  Vt<f>$a\flfi, 
Tobit,  i.  2).  In  Josephus,  K^ura  (Antiq.  ix.  11. 
§  1 )  or  KcSoura  (Antiq,  xiii.  5.  §  I)  is  spoken  of  as 
the  boundary  between  Tyre  and  Galileo:  during  the 
war  it  appears  to  have  been  hostile  to  Galilee 
(H.J.  ii.  18.  §  I).  The  strongly  fortified  place  in 
thih  district,  called  KvSoi(r<rol  by  the  same  writer 
(B.  J.  iv.  2.  §  3),  is  i)robably  the  same  as  Kedesh. 
A  village  on  the  liills  opposite  the  marshes  oi HuleU 
Banids,  still  called  Kedes,  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Rtibinson  with  the  ancient  city.  (^Bihl.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  355.)  Kedts  was  visited  in  1844  by  the  Rev. 
Kli  Smith,  who  has  a  full  account  of  it  in  MS. 
(Bihlioth.  Sacra,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  S.  district  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  23.) 

3.  A  town  of  Issachar,  belonging  to  the  Invites. 
(I  Chron.  vi.  72;  Reland,  PalaesL  p.  668;  Winer, 
lilbliseh.  Heclwort.  s.v. ;  Von  "Raumer,  Palest,  p.  129 ; 
IJitt<*r,  Erdkutule. vol.  xv.  pp.  246—252.)    [E.  B.J.J 

KEDHON,  KIDKON.    [Jerusalem.] 

KEILAH  (K«iAa,  LXX.;  KiAAa,  Joseph.  Antiq. 
vi.  13.  §  1;  Kt;\a,  Kuseb.),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
.luilah  (Jttsh.  XV.  44),  8  M.  P.  from  Eleuthcropolis. 
(Eus«b.  Oiiomast.  s.  v.)  When  the  city  was  bc- 
siegeji  by  the  Philistines,  David  relieved  it,  but  the 
thankless  inhabitants  would  have  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  S:iul.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 13.)  It 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(.Weh.  iii.  17,  18);  and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
}>ro]:ihi't  Habakkuk  was  buried  here.  (Sozomen, 
J{.  t:.  vii.  29 ;  Niceph.  H.  K.  xii.  48 ;  Roland,  Palaest. 
p.  698 ;  Winer,  BUdisch.  Recdwort.  s.  v. ;  Von  Kau- 
mer,  Palest,  p.  207.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KENITES  (Kivaioi,  LXX.),  a  semi-nomad  tribe 
of  Miilianites,  dwelling  among  the  Amulekitcs.  (Gtn. 
XV.  19;  Num.  xxiv.  21;  1  Sam.  xv.  6.)  Uobab 
(Jetliro),  the  futlier-iri-law  of  Muses,  and  Ueber,  the 
liusband  of  Joel,  who  slew  Sisera  (Judg.  i.  16,  iv. 
11),  belonged  to  this  race.  The  Rcchabites  are 
mentioned,  with  other  families,  as  belonging  to  the 
Kcnites.  ,  (1  Chnm.  ii.  55  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  2  ;  Winer, 
*.  p.;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  135 — 138; 
Kwald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel  vol.  i.  p.  337, 
vol.ii.  p.  31.)  [E.B.J.] 

KENIZZITES  (Kewifouoi,  LXX.),  a  Canaanitish 
tril)e.  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
is  calleti  a  Kenezite  (Xum.  xxxil  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6), 
and  Othniel,  his  younger  brother,  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Kenaz.  (Jtidg.  i.  13,  iii.  9 ;  comp.  Josh.  xv.  17 ; 
1  Chron,  iv.  13.)  Another  branch  of  this  race  are 
referred  to  the  Edomites.  (Gen  xxxvi.  11;  Winer, 
S.V.;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  p.  138;  Ewald, 
Gejich.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  338.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

KERIOTH  (Kopic^e,  LXX.).  1.  A  town  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  25.)  It  was  probably 
the  birthplace  of  the  traitor  Judas,  who  owed  his 
surname  ('Ifficopic&TTjj)  to  tliis  place.  (Comp.  Winer, 
s,  V.  Judas.)  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  voL  ii.  p.  472) 
Juts  suggeste<l  that  it  may  be  represented  by  £1- 
KHrcgeitinj  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mooatain 
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ridge  S.  of  Hebnm,  where  there  are  ntei  of  rains 
visible. 

2.  A  town  of  Moab.  (Jer,  zlviii.  24, 41 ;  Amos, 
u.  2.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KIRJATH,  a  word  signifying  in  Hebrew  ^'town," 
or  '^city;'*  the  following  are  the  principal  places  to 
which  this  term  is  attached. 

1.  KiRjATHAiM  (KtptaBatu,  LXX.),  or  the 
"  double  ci^,"  one  of  the  moet  ancient  towns  in  the 
country  E.  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emims  (Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des 
Volkes  Israel  vol.  i.  p.  308),  who  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Moabites.  (DtmL  ii.  9, 11.)  Kirja^ 
thaim  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  cliildren  of 
Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37;  Josh.  xiii.  19);  but 
during  the  exile  the  Moabites  recovered  this  and 
other  towns.  (Jer.  xlviiL  1,  23;  Ezek.xTv.  9.) 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OncmuuL  s.  v.  Kapu^Btdfi) 
describe  it  as  being  fuU  of  Christians,  and  lying 
1 0  M.  P.  W.  of  Medeba.  Burckhai^t  (Trav.^ 367) 
heard  of  ruins  called  El-Tekn,  half  an  hoar  W.  of 
the  site  of  Medeba,  which  he  conjectures  to  have 
been  this  place,  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  being 
retained.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  distance  in 
tlie  Onomastioon,  but  Jerome  is  probably  wrong  in 
identifying  the  Christian  town  with  the  ancient 
Kiijathaim,  as  the  former  is  no  doabt,  fnnn  the  data 
assigned  by  him,  the  modem  Kureyeidt,  S.  of  the 
Wadg  Zurka  Main,  and  the  latter  the  El-Teim  of 
Burckhardt,  to  the  N.  of  the  Wadg.  (Comp.  Ritter, 
ErdkundCy  vol.  xv.  pp.  1185,  1186.)  There  was 
another  place  of  thb  name  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  76.) 

2.  Kiujath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of  Hebron, 
but  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (zL  25). 
[Hebron.] 

3.  Kirjath-Baal.    [Eibjath-Jearim.] 

4.  KiRjATH-HuzoTH,  or  **city  of  streets,"  a 
town  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxii.  39.) 

5.  Kirjath-Jearim,  or  "  city  of  forests,"  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  tho  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17% 
and  not  far  distant  from  Beeroth  (EUBireh),  (EzrOy 
ii.  25.)  At  a  later  period  the  ark  was  brought  here 
from  Beth-Shemesh  (1  &im.vii.  1,2),  and  renuuned 
there  till  it  was  removed  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chrotu 
xiii.  6).  The  place  was  rebuilt  and  inhabited  after 
the  exile  (Ezra,  I  c. ;  Neh.  vii.  29).  Josephos  (AnL 
vi.  1.  §  4)  says  that  it  was  near  to  BetL-Shemesh, 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.v.  Baat- 
Carathiarim)  speak  of  it,  m  their  day,  as  a  village 
9  or  10  M.  P.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Dios- 
polis  (Lgdda).  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  voL  ii. 
pp.  334 — 337)  has  identified  it  with  the  present 
KuryeUeU'Enab,  on  the  road  to  Ramleh,  The 
monks  have  found  the  Anathoth  of  Jo^miah 
(i.  1  ;  comp.  Hieron.  m  he ;  Onumast.  s.  v. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  7.  §  3),  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
modem  'Andta  at  KOryet-el-Enab,  bat  the  eccle- 
siastical tradition  is  evidently  incorrect.  There  was 
formerly  here  a  convent  of  the  Minorites,  with  a 
Latin  church.  The  latter  remains  entirely  deserted, 
but  not  in  mins  ;  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
solidly  constructed  churches  in  Palestine.  (Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  108 — 110.) 

6.  Kirjath-Sepiikr,  or  **  city  of  the  book  * 
(Josh.  XV.  1 5, 1 6 ;  Judg.  i.  1 1 ),  also  called  Kirjath- 
SA2fNAH,  *'city  of  palms.**  (JosA.xv.49.)  Afterwards 
it  took  the  name  of  Debir  (Aa^Ip,  LXX.).  a  **  word** 
or  "oracle."  Debir  was  captured  by  Josliua  (x. 
38),  but  being  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Canaanites, 
Caleb  gave  his  daughter  Achsa  to  Othuiel,  for  his 
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htvraj  m  carrriiig  it  by  storm  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 20). 
It  belnojred  afterwards  to  the  priests.  (Joih.  xxi. 
15;  1  Chnm.  vL  58.)  Debir  is  afterwards  last 
iii:ht  of ;  bat  from  the  indications  already  given,  it 
;4ifc«rs  to  have  been  near  Hebron, — bat  the  site  Jios 
aac  been  made  out.  There  was  a  second  Dobir  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Josh.  xiii.  26.)  (Von  Kuumer, 
ftferf.  p.  1 82  ;  Winer,  *.  r.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KIB-MOAB  (rhruxof  Trjs  MtoaSiriBoi,  LXX), 
*^the  8traD<^hold  of  Moab.**  (/ax.  xvi.),  called  also  Kiit- 
Heresktu  and  Kik-Heres.  (fsa.  xvi.  7,  11 ;  Jer. 
xlvui.  31.)  In  the  Chaldee  version  and  the  Greek  of 
the  Apociypha,  it  appears  in  the  fonn  of  Kcrakka- 
Moab,  and  C haraca  (Xcfpoira,  2  Mace.  xii.  17).  Under 
this  btter  nainei  more  or  less  corrupted,  it  is  men- 
tkioed  bv  Ptolemy  (Xap^tafMy  v.  17.  §  5 ;  comp. 
Xafwir^wtftt,  Steph.  B.)  and  other  writers,  bf>th  ecclc- 
Butital  and  profane,  down  to  the  centuries  before 
theCnusades.  (Abti-l-fi^da,  Tub.  Syr.  p.  89;  SchuU 
tens,  Jmkx  ad  V'it.  Salad,  s.  v.)  The  CriLsaders 
fnsd  the  name  extant,  and  erected  the  fortress  still 
knawn  aj^  Krrak^  which,  with  that  of  Shobeky  formed 
tW  centre  of  operations  for  the  Latins  £.  of  the 
Jordan.  With  the  capture  of  these,  after  a  lun^; 
w^i^  by  Saladin,  A.  d.  1188,  the  dominion  of  the 
Fnukks  over  this  territory  terminated.  (Wilken,  die 
KnuSt  vol.  iv.  pp.  244 — 247.)  The  whole  of  this 
i&trict  was  unknown  till  a.  d.  1 806,  when  Seetzen 
(Zachs,  Ifonatl.  Corr.  xviii.  pp.  433,  foil.)  penetrated 
u  far  as  Kerak.  A  fuller  account  of  the  place  is 
pTM  by  Burckhardt  (Trap.  pp.  379—387),  by 
vhom  it  was  next  visited  in  1812;  and  another 
df^^ption  is  furnished  by  Irhy  and  Mun;;Ies 
{Trac.  pp.  361 — 370),  who  followed  in  the  same 
•1ireeti>'>n  in  1818.  (Robinson,  BUfl.  lies.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
566—571  ;  Bitter,  Erdkundt,  vol.  xv.  pp.  916, 
121.1.)  rE.B.J.] 

KISHON.    [Cisox.] 


L. 


LABAXAE  AQUAE.  [Aqi'ae  Labanae.] 
LABEATTES.  [Labbatis  Lacus.] 
LABEA'TIS  LACUS,  a  krge  lake  of  Roman  11- 
ijriMim,  situated  to  the  N.  of  Scodra,  the  chief  city  of 
tbe  Labkates  (Liv.  xliii.  21,  xliv.  31,  xlv.  26)  or 
IjiBEATAE.  (Plin.  iii.  26.)  It  is  now  called  the  lake 
ffScktarif  fiunous  for  the  quantity  of  ilth,  esjjccially 
ef  the  "  Cyprinns  "  family.  The  rivers,  which  drain 
the  rocky  district  of  M<mU'NegrOy  discharge  them- 
tfOves  into  this  lake,  which  commimicates  with  the 
lea  by  the  river  Barbana.  (Wilkinson,  Dahnatia^ 
Till  pp.  411,415,476.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LABl'C  L-Mor  LAVI'CUM,  sometimes  al»o(Liv.  ii. 
39,  iv.  45)  LAVrCI,  (rh  AaiiKov :  Eth.  AagiKovdi, 
Labicanas  and  Lavicanus  :  Im  Colorma),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latinm,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  north- 
ostera  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  distant  about 
15  miles  from  Home.  Its  foundation  w:is  ascribed, 
aerufding  to  a  tradition  reported  by  Scrvius  (ad 
At^  viL  796).  to  Glaucus,  a  son  of  Minos :  and 
Virgil  (2.C.)  mentions  it  among  the  cities  which 
Mot  assistance  to  king  Latinus  against  Aeneas,  so 
that  he  most  have  regarded  it  as  more  ancient  than 
the  Trojan  settlement  in  Latium.  But  the  cur- 
rent tradition,  adopted  by  Dionysius,  represented 
Labicmn,  in  common  with  so  many  other  Latin 
Ai«.  as  a  colony  of  Alba.  (Dionys.  viii.  19  ; 
iMndor.  op.  £uMtb.  Arm,  p.  185.)  Whatever  was 
itiQngiOy  ire  know  with  certainty  tlmt  it  was  one 
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of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and  as  such 
retained,  down  to  a  late  period,  the  right  of  par- 
tici[)uting  in  the  siicrifices  on  the  Alban  !iIount. 
(Dionys.  v.  61 ;  Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  first  appears 
in  history  as  taking  part  in  the  league  of  the  Latins 
against  Bome  previous  to  the  battle  of  Begillus 
(Dionys.  /.  c),  and  is  afterwards  mentioned  among 
the  cities  which  are  represented  as  taken  in  suc- 
cession by  Coriol.'inus,  during  his  campaign  against 
the  Bfimans.  (Liv.  ii.  39 ;  Dionyi^  viii.  19.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  legend  represents  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Labicum,  together  with  Bolo, 
Pedum,  and  other  places  which  figure  in  the  same 
narrative,  actually  fell  about  that  time  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  Aecjuians,  as  Satricum,  Oorioli,  and 
other  towns  further  to  the  S.,  did  into  those  of  the 
Vob^cians.  (Nicbuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  But  during 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Koinans  with  the 
Ac<{uians,  I^bicum  always  apjjcars  as  a  Latin 
city :  and  from  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  La- 
tium adjoining  the  Acquians,  its  niime  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  history  of  those  contests.  Thus,  in 
B.  c.  458,  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Aequian 
general  Grac<rhus  :  and  in  418  we  find  the  Labicans 
themselves  abandoning  the  Boman  alliance,  and 
joining  the  Ae({uians,  togetlier  with  whom  they 
established  a  camp  on  Mount  Algidus.  Their  com- 
bined forces  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Roman 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Prii^cus,  and  Labicum  itself 
was  token  by  storm.  In  order  to  secure  their  new 
conquest  ag;unst  the  Acquians  the  Boman  senate 
sent  thither  a  colony  of  1500  Boman  citizens,  which 
ap])ears  to  have  maintained  itself  there,  though  at- 
tacked the  very  next  year  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  iii. 
25,  iv.  45 — 47,  49.)  In  b.  c.  383,  its  territory 
was  again  ravaged  by  the  Proenestines,  at  that  time 
on  hostile  terms  with  liome  (Liv.  vi.  21) ;  and  after 
a  long  inter\'al,  in  B.C.  211,  it  once  more  sustained 
tiic  same  fate  from  the  army  of  Hannibal.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Labicum  disappears 
fn^m  history,  but  we  learn  that  it  still  existed  as  a 
municipium,  though  in  a  very  poor  and  decayed 
condition,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  ]>ro  Plane. 
9,  de  Leg.  Ayr.  ii.  35.)  Strabo,  however,  speaks 
of  the  town  us  in  ruins,  and  Pliny  mentions  the 
population  "ex  agro  Labicano"  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  im]>ly  that,  though  they  still  formed  a 
"populus"  or  community,  the  city  no  longer  exi^tcd. 
(Strab.  V.  pp.  230,  237 ;  Plin.  iii'  5.  s.  9.)  In  like 
manner  we  find  the  "  ager  Labicanus "  elsewhero 
mentioned,  but  no  further  notice  of  the  town.  (Suet. 
Caes.  83.)  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have,  under 
the  IJoman  empire,  congregated  together  afresh  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  station  on  the  Via  La- 
bicaua,  called  Ad  Quint.inas,  and  hence  assumed 
the  name  of  Livicani  Quintanenses,  which  we  meet 
with  in  inscriptions.  (Orell./rwcr.  118,  3997.)  The 
territory  apjjears  to  have  been  one  of  great  fertility, 
and  was  noted  f»»r  the  excellence  of  its  grapes.  (JSiL 
Ital.  viii.  366  ;  Jul.  Capit.  Clod  Albin.  11.) 

The  position  of  Labicum  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  dihpute,  having  been  placed  by  difTorent 
writers  at  Wdinontime^  ZagarolOj  and  Lw/nauo, 
But  the  precise  statement  ot  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  as 
to  the  course  of  the  Via  Lablcana,  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  describes  the  ancient  city  as  situated 
on  a  hill  to  the  right  of  that  road,  about  120  stadia 
(15  Bornan  miles)  from  Rome,  ought  to  have  led  no 
diificulty  on  the  subject :  and  liol.^tenius  long  ago 
correctly  placed  the  ancient  city  on  the  hill  now 
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occapiod  by  the  village  of  La  Colonna ;  a  height  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  Toscalan  hills,  and  com- 
manding  the  adjcxning  porticm  of  the  plain.  It  ia 
about  a  mile  from  the  15th  milestone  oh  the  Roman 
rood,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  suburb  Ad  Qnin- 
tanas  afterwards  grew  up,  and  is  certainly  the  only 
position  that  accords  with  Strabo's  description.  No 
ruins  are  visible  ;  but  the  site  is  one  well  calculated 
for  an  ancient  city,  of  small  magnitude,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  inscriptions  already  noticed  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  may  be  considered  con- 
clusive of  the  point.  The  modem  village  of  La 
Colonna  dates  only  from  the  1 1th  century.  (Holsten. 
Not  ad  Clw.  p.  194  ;  Fabrett  de  AquaeducL 
p.  182  ;  Nibby,  Dmtomi  di  Rojna^  vol.  ii.  pp.  157 
— 164.)  Ficoroni,  in  his  elaborate  work  (^Memorie 
delta  Prima  e  Seconda  CUta  di  Labico^  4to.  Roma, 
1745),  has  laboured  to  prove,  but  certainly  without 
success,  that  Labicum  was  situated  on  the  CoUe  dei 
Qitajdrij  near  Lugnano^  about  5  miles  beyond  La 
Colonna.  The  remains  there  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  him  render  it  probable  that  Lt^nano  was 
an  ancient  site,  probably  that  of  Bola  [Bola]  ;  but 
the  distance  trom  Rome  excludes  the  supposition 
that  it  was  that  of  Labicum. 

The  Via  Labicaxa,  which  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esquilina  at  Rome  together  with  the  Via  Prae- 
]i(»tina,  but  separated  from  the  latter  immediately 
afterwards,  held  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  it  as 
far  as  the  station  Ad  Quintanas ;  from  whence  it 
turned  round  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  fell 
mto  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  Ad  Pictas,  where 
the  latter  road  had  just  descended  from  Mt.  Algidus. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  237  ;  /tin.  Ant,  pp.  304, 305.)  It  is 
strange  that  the  Itinerary  gives  the  name  of  La- 
vicana  to  the  continuation  of  the  road  after  their 
junction,  though  the  Via  Latina  was  so  much  the 
more  important  of  the  twa  The  course  of  the 
ancient  Via  Labicana  may  be  readily  traced  from 
the  gates  of  Rome  by  the  Torre  Pignatara^  Cento 
CelU,  Torre  Nuova^  and  the  Osteria  di  Fwocchio 
to  the  Osteria  delta  Colonna^  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  that  name.  This  Osteria  is  16  miles  from  Rome 
and  a  mile  beyond  the  ancient  station  Ad  Quintanas. 
From  thence  the  road  proceeded  to  San  Cesario,  and 
soon  after,  quitting  tlie  line  of  the  modem  road  to 
Valnumtoney  strack  off  direct  to  join  the  Via  La- 
tina :  but  the  exact  site  of  the  station  Ad  Pictas 
has  not  been  determined.  (Westphal,  Rom,  Kam- 
pagne,  pp.  78 — 80;  Cell's  Topogr.  of  Homey 
p.  279.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Via  Labicana,  about  thirteen 
miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  is  a  small  crater-formed 
lake,  which  has  often  been  considered  as  the  ancient 
Lacus  Regillus :  but  the  similar  basin  of  the  Logo 
di  Comujfeltey  near  Tusculum,  appears  to  have  a 
better  claim  to  that  celebrated  name.  [Reoillus 
Lacus.] 

The  course  of  the  Via  Labicana  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  was  bordered,  like  the  other 
highways  that  issued  from  the  city,  with  numerous 
sepulchres,  many  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  and  of 
massive  constraction.  Of  these,  the  one  now  known 
as  the  Torre  PignatarOj  about  three  miles  from 
the  Porta  Maggiore^  is  represented  by  vexy  ancient 
tradition,  but  with  no  other  authority,  as  the  mau- 
soleum of  Helena,  the  motlier  of  Constantino  the 
Great  (Nibby,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.)  We  learn,  also, 
that  the  family  tomb  of  the  emperor  Didius  Julianus 
was  situated  on  the  same  road,  at  the  distance  of 
6  miles  fn»n  Rome.  (Spartian.  JDid,  Jut,  8.) 
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LABISCO.    [LAvisoa] 

LABISCUM.     [IjLvisoo.] 

LABCTAS  (AaCi^as),  a  small  river  of  the  phin 
of  Antioch.  (Strab.  xvL  p.  751.)  It  nms  from  the 
north,  parallel  to  the  Arcruthus,  and,  mixing  with 
its  waters  and  those  of  the  Oenoparas  coming  from 
the  east,  in  a  small  lake,  they  flow  off  in  one  stream 
and  join  the  Orontes  a  little  above  Antioch.  It  is 
the  westem  of  the  two  rivers  shown  in  map,  Vol.  I. 
p.  115,  and  IVigrae  {Bagra»)  is  situated  on  its 
westem  bank  near  its  mouth.  [G.  W.] 

LABRANDA  (rjb  MlSpop^  or  Aci^povrfia),  a 
village  in  the  west  of  Caria,  about  60  stadia  from 
the  town  of  Mylasa,  to  whidi  the  village  belonged, 
and  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  road  cdled 
the  sacred.  Labranda  was  situated  in  the  mountains, 
and  was  celebrated  fur  its  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Stratios, 
to  which  processi(»i8  went  along  the  sacred  road 
from  Mylasa.  Herodotus  describes  (v.  119)  the 
sanctuary  as  an  extensive  grove  of  plane  trees,  within 
which  a  body  of  Carians,  in  their  war  against  the 
Persians,  retreated  for  safety.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  659) 
speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  with  a  ^oomov  of  Zeus 
Stratios,  who  was  also  sumamed  **  La^raadenos  "  or 
"  Labrandeus."  Aelian  {H.  A.  xii.  30),  who  states 
that  the  temple  of  Labranda  was  70  stadia  from 
Mylasa,  relates  that  a  spring  of  clear  water,  within 
the  sanctuary,  contained  fishes,  with  golden  neck- 
laces and  rings.  Chandler  (^Antiq,  oflonia,  pt.  1. 
c.  4,  and  A»ia  Minor ,  c.  58)  was  the  first  who 
stated  his  belief,  that  the  ruins  at  /dbb',  south  of 
KizelJiJs,  consisting  of  a  theatre  and  a  ruined  temple 
of  the  Ionian  order,  of  which  16  columns,  with  the 
entablature,  were  then  still  standing,  were  those  of 
ancient  Labranda  and  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios. 
But  Choiscul  Gouifier,  Barbitf  du  Bocage,  and  Leake 
(^Atia  Minor,  p.  232),  agree  in  thinking  that  these 
ruins  belong  to  Euromus  rather  than  Labranda. 
Their  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  have  nothmg  very  ancient  about  them, 
but  rather  show  that  they  belong  to  a  structure  of 
the  Roman  period.  The  remains  of  Labranda  must 
be  looked  fbr  in  the  hills  to  the  north-east  of  Mylasa. 
Sir  C.  Fellows  {Journal,  p.  261),  apparently  not 
knowing  what  had  been  done  by  his  predeoenors, 
imhesitatingly  speaks  of  the  ruins  at  lakU  as  those 
of  Labranda,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  the  remains 
of  the  temple  imder  the  name  of  the  **  Temple  at 
Labranda."  [L.  S.] 

LABRONIS  PORTUS.    [Liburhum.] 

LABUS  or  LABU'TAS  (A^os  or  Aaeo&ras\ 
a  mountain  range  in  the  N.  of  Parthia,  mentioned 
by  Polybius  (x.  29).  It  seems  to  have  a  part  of 
the  greater  range  of  M.  Coronus,  and  is  probablj 
represented  now  by  the  Sobad-Koh,  a  part  of  the 
Elburz  mountains.  [V.] 

LACANITIS  (Aaicay7rit),  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Cilicia  Proper,  above  Tarsus,  between  the  rivers 
Cydnus  and  Sams,  and  ccmtaining  the  town  of 
Irenopolis.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

LACCU'RIS.    [Orotani.] 

LACE  A.    [LusiTANiA.] 

LACEDAEMON  (A<ucc8a/^v,  Steph.  B.  9,  v. ; 
Eustath.  ad.  It.  ii.  582),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Cyprus.  (Engel,  Kgpros,  vol.  i.  p.  158.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

LACEDAEMON,  LACEDAEMO'NIL  [Laco- 

HIA.] 

LACEREIA.    [DoTius  Campus.] 

LACETA'NI  (AoircToyoO,  o^e  of  the  small 
peoples  of  Hispania  Tarreconensis,  who  occupied  the 
valleys  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.    (Loos- 
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f'^t'i  quae  tuhjecta  Pjfrenofu  numtSnu  est,  Liv.). 
Their  ''  pathless  forests  **  {deria  et  nlvcstris  gens, 
Li?.)  lay  S.  of  the  Ceubetani,  W.  of  the  Lndi- 
f.STEft.  and  N.  of  the  Laletani.  (It  is  iinfmssiblc 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  these  names  arc  identical, 
A^pecially  as  we  have  the  intermediate  form  Lak- 
AfTA?(i,  and  tliat  I-acctania  is  oulv  the  N.  part  uf 
f.aiiianix  Moreover,  the  name  u  confounded  witli 
tlie  Jacetaxi  in  tlie  MSS.  of  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60.) 
(bij  one  Umn  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  thom, 
aad  that  without  a  name,  but  simply  as  Imving 
been  taken  by  M.  Cato.  (Pint.  Cat.  Maj.  11  ;  Liv. 
xxl  23,  26.  60,  et  seq.,  xxviii.  24,  26,  et  seq., 
lutlL  34,  zxxiv.  20  ;  Dion  Cass.  zlv.  10  ;  Martial, 
L49.22.)  [P.  is] 

LACHISH  (Aax«»,  LXX.;  Adxfts,  Aax«»<ra, 
J«eph.),  a  city  to  the  south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
{jJk,  XV.  39),  the  capital  of  one  of  the  petty  kings 
ur  i^ieiklis  of  the  Ganaanites  (x.  3).  It  was  taken 
sad  deslxxtyed  by  Joshua  (iv.  31 — 33),  and  is  joined 
vith  Adoraixn  and  Azekah  (2  Chron.  xi.  9)  as  one 
of  the  cities  built,  or  rather  fortified,  by  Reiioboaui. 
It  VIS  besieged  by  Sennaclierib  on  his  inva&ion  of 
JiKUea,  B.  a  713.  (2  KingSf  xviii.  14, 17,  xix.  8.) 
It  k  placed  bj  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  (^Onomast. 
i.r.)  seven  miles  south  of  Kieutheropolis,  in  Daroma 
«r  -  the  valley."  (Josh,  xv.  39.)  Hut  for  this  it 
Riisht  have  been  identified  with  Um  Lakis.  on  tlie 
Irft  <if  the  roftd  between  Gaza  and  Hebron,  al>out 
St(  hixin  from  the  fonner,  where  is  an  ancient  site 
"  tcw  covered  confusedly  witii  heaps  of  small  round 
states,  amonz  which  arc  seen  two  or  tlirec  frat^ments 
of  nurble  columns.*^  (Robinson,  Bihl.  Ihs.  vol.  ii. 
p.38d.)  The  objections  to  the  identification  arv  not, 
(njisps,  so  gre^t  a»  is  represented :  tlie  title  Um,  equi- 
lalrat  to  metropolis,  vs-ould  seem  to  mark  it  as  a 
fhce  of  importance;  and  there  is  no  other  vestige  of 
itawn  in  those  parts  that  can  be  referred  to  I.Achi^h. 
It  ii  considerably  south  of  we^t  from  licit  Jtbrin 
(EkatLeropoliai),  which  is  near  enough  to  natisty  the 
dacriptioQ  of  Eusebins,  who  is  not  remarkable  for 
pntue  accuracy  in  his  bearings,  nor,  indeed,  in  his 
ifieianccs,  except  in  the  parts  with  which  he  was 
bniliar,  and  on  the  more  frequented  thoroughfares. 
Sa  vgnment  can  be  drawn  from  its  juxtaposition 
nth  Adoraim  and  Azekah,  in  2  Chron.  xi.  9,  as  it 
ricfat  be  near  enough  to  group  with  them  in  a  hst 
of  nanm  which,  it  is  evident,  does  not  pretend  to 
EToqnphical  precision.  [G.  W.] 

'  LACIACA  or  LACIACUM  (in  the  Pent.  Table 
it  is  called  LadaeW)^  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Wlcozn  (iLAnt.  pp.  235,  258).  The  name  .seems 
t»  be  connected  with  "  lacus,"  and  thus  to  point  to 
ilif  lake  district  in  upper  Austria ;  hence  some  have 
idcsiified  the  jrfacc  with  Seevnichen,  or  St,  Oeoryai 
OQ  the  J  f /«rr je«.  But  Muchar  {Noricum,  p.  267) 
ii  probably  right  in  identifying  it  with  Fraukai- 
mrkL  [L.  S.] 

LA'CIBI  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ;  \aKiiis,  Ptol.  ii.  4. 
§11),  a  tributary  town  of  Ilisjania  Baetica,  which 
Piiur  ahMgns  to  the  onventus  of  Gades,  while  Pto- 
kniT  places  it  among  the  cities  of  the  Turduli.  in 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Uispalis.  [P.  S.] 

LAGIBU'BGIUM  (Aoi«*oiV>7iov),  aGennan  tou-n 
00  the  houth  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  rivers 
ChaloMis,  and  Snevus  or  Sncbus.  It  is  mentioned 
oly  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11*  §  27).  and  it  is  certain  that 
iUrae  most  be  looked  for  to  the  west  of  Wumrmi'mde^ 
bu  the  precise  spot  cannot  be  ascertained,  whence 
noe  have  identified  it  with  Wismar,  others  with 
fftfBf^M||,mJ  athrm  spin  irrith  T[mmhr'j    [L.S.] 
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LAOIDAE.    [Attipa.  p.  326,  a.] 

LAri'NLV.    [lArYiiiA.J 

LACPNIIJM  (t5  Acuciviov  &Kpov:  Capo  delle 
Colonne)j  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  tlio 
Bruttian  peninsula,  about  6  miles  S.  of  Crotnnu. 
It  fonned  the  soutlicm  limit  of  the  gulf  of  Tn- 
rentum,  as  thelapygiun  promontory  did  the  northern 
one ;  the  distance  between  the  two  is  stated  bv 
Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Polybiu.s,  at  7lM)  stadia, 
while  Pliny  apparently  (for  the  passage  in  its 
present  state  is  obviously  corrupt)  reckons  it  at 
75  Koman  miles,  or  600  stadia;  both  of  which 
estimates  arc  a  fair  a]>proximation  to  the  truth,  the 
real  interval  being  65  geog.  miles,  or  650  stadia. 
(Stnib.  vi.  p.  261  ;  Phn.  iii.  11.  s.  15  ;  Mel.  ii.  4. 
§  8.)  The  Laciiiian  promontory  is  a  bold  and 
rocky  headland,  forming  the  termination  of  one  of 
the  offshoots  or  branches  of  the  great  range  (»f  tho 
Ajjennines  (I.uc:m.  ii.  434  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6)  :  it 
was  crowned  in  ancient  times  by  the  celebrate<l 
temple  of  the  I^'icinian  Juno,  the  ruins  of  which, 
surviving  through  the  middle  ages,  have  given  to 
the  promontory  its  modem  appellation  of  Cnjw  diUe 
Colonne.  It  is  also  known  by  that  of  Capit  Nav^ 
a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  NcuJs,  a 
temi»!c ;  and  which  seems  to  date  fmm  an  early 
perio<l,  as  tlie  promontory  is  alrcaily  designated  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  490)  by  the  name  of 
Naus.  That  Itinerary  reck«^ns  it  100  stadia  from 
thence  to  Cnitona :  i>trubo  gives  the  same  distance 
as  150  stadia  ;  but  both  are  greatly  ovemite«l. 
Livy  corn'ctly  says  that  the  temple  (nhich  stood  at 
the  e.>ctreme  point  of  the  promonttiry)  was  only 
about  6  miles  from  the  city.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.)  For 
the  history  and  description  of  this  famous  temple, 
tee  Ci:<iTOXA. 

Pliny  tells  us  (iii.  10.  s.  15)  that  opposite  to  tho 
Lacinian  promontory,  at  a  distance  of  10  miles 
from  the  land,  was  an  island  callo<l  Diivscoron  (the 
island  of  the  Dioscuri),  and  another  culled  tho 
island  of  Culypso,  supjjosed  to  be  the  Ogj'gia  of 
Homer.  Soylax  also  mentions  the  ibland  of  Calyi»»o 
iinmetliatcly  after  the  Lacinian  promontory  (§  13, 
p.  5).  But  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  island  at 
all  that  will  answer  to  either  of  those  mentioned  by 
Pliny  :  there  is,  in  fact,  no  islet,  however  small,  off 
the  Lacinian  cajie,  and  hence  modern  writers  have 
Uvn  reduced  to  seek  for  the  abode  of  Calyjiso  in  a 
small  and  barren  rwk,  close  to  the  shore,  near  Copo 
Hizzuto.  about  12  miles  S.  of  Lacinium.  Swinburne, 
who  visited  it,  remarks  liow  little  it  comspondeil 
with  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  Ogygia :  but  it  is 
ditticult  to  U'lieve  that  ho  trilling  a  rock  (which  is 
not  even  marked  on  Zannoni's  clal)or:ile  map)  could 
have  been  that  meaut  by  Scylax  and  Pliny*  Tho 
statement  of  the  latter  concerning  the  island  which 
he  calls  Dioscoron  is  still  more  precipe,  and  still 
more  dilKcult  to  account  fur.  On  tho  other  hand, 
he  aiids  the  names  of  three  others,  Tiris,  Eranusa, 
and  Meloessa,  which  ho  introilnccs  somewhat  vaguely, 
as  if  he  were  hims(>lf  not  clear  of  their  position. 
Their  names  were  probably  taken  from  some  poet 
now  loj.t  to  us.  [E.  II.  B.] 

LACIPKA.    ILisiTANiA.] 

LACIPPO  {AaKiTnrw,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  11 ;  Lacii*o, 
coin  aj).  Sestini,  Jiled.  hp.  p.  57  ;  Mionnet,  Supi)l. 

*  The  different  positions  that  have  been  assigned 
to  the  island  of  Calyjjso,  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
bability of  their  claims,  will  be  discussed  under  the 
I  article  Ogyoia. 
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vol.  i.  pL  .34),  a  tributary  town  of  the  Turduli  in 
Hispania  Bactica,  near  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  Alecippe^ 
near  Catarea.  Ptolemy  places  it  too  far  inland. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.  §  7  ;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ;  Carter,  TrareU^ 
p.  128  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  348.)         [P.  S.] 

LACMON  (Mkijmv,  Hecat  Fr.  70 ;  Herod,  ix. 
92  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  tr.)  or  LACMUS  (Adbcfioy,  Strab. 
vi.  p.  271,  vii.  p.  316),  the  highest  summit  of 
Mount  Pindus,  the  Zygot  or  ridge  of  Mctzovo. 
This  is  geographically  the  most  remarkable  moun- 
tain in  Greece ;  situated  in  the  heart  of  Pindus  as 
to  its  breadth,  and  centrally  also  in  the  longitudinal 
chain  which  pervades  the  cuiitineut  from  N.  to  S. : 
it  gives  rise  to  five  principal  rivers,  in  fact  to  all 
the  great  streams  of  Northern  Greece  except  the 
Spercheius ;  north-eastward  to  the  Ualiacmon, 
south-eastward  to  the  Pcneius,  southward  to  the 
Achclous,  south-westward  to  the  Arachtlius,  and 
north-westward  to  the  Aous.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  L  pp. 294,  411 — 415,  vol.  iv.  pp.240, 
261,276.^  [E.B.J.] 

LACOBRI'GA.    [1.  Lusitania  ;  2.  Vacx^aki.] 
LACO'NIA,  LACO'NICA,  or  LACEDAEMON, 
tlie  south-easterly  district  of  Peloponnesus. 

L  Name. 

Its  most  ancient  name  was  LcxedaerMn  (Aaicf- 
}iaifuov\  which  is  the  only  fonn  found  in  Homer, 
who  applies  this  name  as  well  to  the  country,  as  to 
its  capital.  {IL  ii.  581,  iii.  239,  244,  &c.)  The 
usual  name  in  the  Greek  writers  was  Laconica 
(rj  Aourctfvtic^,  sc.  7^),  though  the  form  Lacedacmon 
still  continued  to  be  used.  (Herod,  vi.  58.)  The 
Romans  called  the  country  Laconica  (Plin.  xxv. 
8.  8.  53  ;  Laconice,  Mela,  ii.  3)  or  Laconia 
(Phn.  \-i.  34.  s.  39,  xvii.  18.  s.  30),  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  form  usually  employed  by  modem 
writers.  Mela  (Z.  c.)  also  uses  Laconis,  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  (ji  AcucuvU  youa^  Hom. 
Hymn,  in  ApolL  410.)  The  Ethnic  names  are 
AoKuVj  'wvos,  Aauct^aiti6tnos,  Lat.  Laco  or  Lacon, 
-nis,  Lacedaemonius ;  fem.  Adxaivaj  Acucuyiiy  La- 
conis. These  names  are  appUed  to  the  whole  free 
population  of  Laconia,  both  to  the  Spartan  citizens 
and  to  the  Perioeci,  spoken  of  below  (for  authori- 
ties, see  Clinton,/'.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  405, 406).  They 
are  usually  derived  from  a  mythical  hero,  Lacon  or 
Lacedaemon;  but  some  modem  writers  think  that 
the  root  Lac  is  connected  with  \dK0Sy  AcCxckoj,  lacits, 
hcunOf  and  was  given  originally  to  the  central 
district  from  its  l>eing  deeply  sunk  between  moun- 
tains. (Curtius,  Ptloponnesoij  vol.  ii.  p.  309.) 

II.  General  Description  of  tiie  Country. 

The  natural  features  of  Laconia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  people.  It  is  a  long  valley,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  open  only  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  soulhem  barrier  of  the  Arcadian  mountains, 
from  which  run  in  a  parallel  direction  towards  the 
south,  the  two  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Taygetus 
and  Pamon, — the  former  dividing  Laconia  and 
Messenia,  and  tenninating  in  the  promontory  of 
Taenaram,  now  C.  Matapan^  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Greece  and  of  Europe,  the  latter  stretch- 
ing along  the  eastern  coast,  and  terminating  in 
the  promontory  of  Malea.  The  river  Eurotas  flo>vs 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  valley  lying  between 
these  mountain  masses,  and  falls  into  the  sen,  wlueh 
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was  called  the  Laconian  golf.  Laconia  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Euripides  as  a  country  "  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  nigged,  and  difficult  of  access 
to  an  enemy  **  (ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  366) ;  and  tlio 
difficulty  of  invading  it  made  even  Kpaminond:is 
hesitate  to  enter  it  with  his  army.  (Xen.  HeU,  v.  5. 
§  10.)  On  the  northern  side  there  are  only  two 
natural  passes  by  which  the  plain  of  Sparta  can  be 
invaded.  (See  below.)  On  the  western  side  the  lofty 
masses  of  Taygetus  form  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier;  and  the  pass  across  them,  which  leads 
into  the  pkin  of  Sparta,  is  so  difficult  as  scarcely 
to  be  practicable  fur  an  army.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  protects  it  froiu 
invasion  by  sea. 

HI.  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Plains. 

Mount  TAtoKTus  (TaOyeToy,  to  Tntytrov 
tpoSy  the  common  forms;  Tcri^yrros,  Lucian, /carom. 
19 ;  Ttt  Tatytroj  Polyaen.  vii.  49  ;  Taygeta,  Vlrg. 
Gtorg.  ii.  487 :  the  first  half  of  this  w^d  b  said 
by  Hesychius  to  signify  great).  This  mountain 
is  the  loftiest  in  Peloponnesus,  and  extends  in  an 
almost  unbroken  line  for  the  space  of  70  miles  h<An 
lAondari  in  Arcadia  to  C.  Matapan.  Its  vast 
height,  unbroken  length,  and  majestic  form,  have 
been  celebrated  by  both  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  rtpifiiiKeroy  (^Od.  vi. 
103),  and  a  modem  traveller  remarks  that,  "  whether 
from  its  real  height,  from  the  grandeur  of  its  outline, 
or  the  abmptness  of  its  rise  from  the  plain,  it  created 
in  his  mind  a  stronger  impfvssion  of  stupendous 
bulk  and  loftiness  than  any  mountain  he  had  seen  in 
Greece,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Europe." 
(Mure,  Tour  in  (rreece,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.)  Taygetus 
rises  to  its  greatest  height  immediately  above  Sparta. 
Its  principal  summit  was  called  Talrtum  (ToXcr^r) 
in  antiquity  :  it  was  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  horses 
and  other  victuns  were  here  sacrificed  to  this  god. 
(Pans,  iii  20.  §  4.)  It  is  now  called  S.  Eliat,  to 
whose  chapel  on  the  summit  an  annual  pilgrimage 
is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  ItH  height 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  French  Conmiission  to 
be  2409  metres,  or  7902  English  feet  Another 
summit  near  Taletum  was  called  Evoras  {Y.b6pa.ty 
Belvedere,  Pans.  I.  c),  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Mt.  Paximadhif  the  highest  summit  next  to  5C  AVtim, 
from  which  it  b  distant  5}  geographical  miles. 
The  ancient  names  of  none  of  the  other  heights  are 
mentioned. 

By  the  Byzantine  writers  Taygetus  was  called 
Pentedactylitm  (t^  n€i^f8<£«Ti;Xoi'),  or  the 
''Five  Fingers,"  on  account  of  its  various  sum- 
mits above  the  Spartan  plain.  (Constant  Porphyr. 
de  Adm,  Imp.  c  50.)  In  the  13th  century  it 
bore  the  name  of  Melingua  (6  ^try^t  rov  Me- 
Xt77oD,  see  Leake,  Peloponnesiacny  p.  138).  At 
the  base  of  TaVgetus,  immediately  above  the  Spar- 
tan plain,  there  is  a  lower  ridge  running  parallel 
to  the  higher  summits.  This  lower  ridge  consists 
of  hnge  projecting  masses  of  precipitous  rocks,  some 
of  which  are  more  than  2000  feet  high,  though 
they  appear  insignificant  when*  compared  with  the 
lofly  barrier  of  Taygetus  behind  them.  After  at- 
taining its  greatest  elevation,  Mt.  Taygetus  sinks 
gradually  down  towards  the  south,  and  sends  forth 
a  long  and  lofty  counterfork  towards  the  Eurotas, 
now  called  Lykohuni  {AvKoSoOviy  Wolfs-mountain), 
which  bounds  the  Spartl^n  pkin  on  the  south.  It 
there  contracts  again,  and  runs  down,  as  tlie  back- 
bone of  a  small  peninsula,  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
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treaiitj  of  Greece.  Tbisf  moantainoos  dlstiict  between 

tK  Laconian   aiul   Messcnian  ^fs  is  now  callod 

J/Mf.  ami  i»  iiiliabitcil  by  tlie  Maniutcs,  who  alwavs 

irii:!.:ained    their    independence,  while   the  rest  of 

tjrtere  was  subject  to  the  Turks  :  the  froutheni  part 

«the  peninTiuhl,  as  well  as  the  promontor}'.  We  the 

name  of  Taenanini   in   antiquity.    [Taenaki'm.] 

Although  there  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  action  in 

Ml  Tayiretud,  many  of  its  chasms  and  the  rent 

fiTCi  of  its  rocks  have  been  produced  by  the  nume- 

zvtif^  and  violent  earthquakes  to  winch  the  district 

bu  been  subjected.     Hencd  Lacunia  is  called  by 

Hfm^r  *'full   of  hollows"  (injT«€a<ra.  //.  ii.  581, 

OJ.'iT.  1).    and   Strabo  de.scril)es  it  as  a  country 

CiUcly  frhaken  by  eartliqnakes  (Strab.  viii.  p.  '367). 

In  the  fearfnl  earthquake,  which  laid   Sparta   in 

ruiis  in  b.  c.  4C4,   and  killed  more  th:in  20,000 

Laci:«iaeRionians,  huge  masses  of  rocks  were  rolled 

di'wii  frron  the  highest  jxiaks  of  Taygetus.  (IMut. 

Cm.  16.) 

Oa  the  sides  of  Mt.  Tayj^tus  are  furcsts  of  d(*pp 
fTKD  pine,  which  abounded  in  ancient  times  with 
fvn«  and  wild  animals,  ainonp;  whicii  Pausanias 
DRmti'.4^  wild  go:its,  wild  biXirs,  sta;;s,  aiid  bears. 
Tttt  di>trict  between  tiie  summits  of  Tulctum  and 
EvAfis  was  called  Tiiei(.\h  (Orf^as).  or  the  hunting 
pwmd.  (Paus.  iii.  liO.  §§  4,  5.)  Hence  Taygetus 
«u  roe  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  huntress 
Artemis  (^Od.  tL  103),  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Larfinian  do$;s  was  proverbial  in  antiquity.  (Aristot. 
BifL  An.  vi.  20;  Xen.  dr  Vtn.  10.  §  1 ;  Virg. 
G*rrrg.  iii.  40.'*;  lior.  £pod.\\.  5.)  ^Modorn  travellers 
tell  u  that  the  dogs  of  the  country  still  support 
tbrir  ancient  character  for  ferocity  and  counige. 
(JJore,  vol.  ii.  p.  231.) 

llie  sonthern  part  of  Mount  Tay;;etus  is  rich  in 
Buble  and  iron.  Near  Cniceae  there  were  (juarries 
rf  green  poq>hyry,  which  was  extensively  employed 
ly  the  Koinans.  [Cimxhak.]  Thi-rc  wa**  al:»o 
Uu-ther  kind  of  marble  obtained  fn^m  qiLvries  more 
b  :he  south,  called  by  the  Romans  Taenurian  marble. 
Tti:  wbetMoDe»  of  Mount  TaVgetus  were  likewise  in 
B«ith  reqaest.  (Strab.  viii. p.  367 ;  " Tjienarius  l.ipis," 
flin,  xzxvi.  22.  s.  43;  *' cotes  Laconicae  exTaypeto 
■Kate,*"  Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  47.)  The  iron  found  in 
i1k  mountain  was  considcreil  very  good,  and  wxh 
Boch  used  in  the  manufacture  of  warlike  wcajjons 
sad  ^rricaltural  instruments.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
AarrSoifiwv:  Xen.  Uiil.  iii.  3.  §  7;  I'hn.  vii.  57; 
EuBtath.  ad  II.  p.  298,  eii.  Rim.) 

MouKT  Parnox  (4  Uapvw,  PaiLs.  ii.  38.  §  7) 
ii  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the  oi»p«»sitc 
nnp5  of  TaVgctos.  It  does  not  fonn  one  uninter- 
rapted  line  of  mountains,  but  is  broken  up  into 
nrioos  detached  masses  of  less  elevation,  which 
ism  a  striking  contrast  to  the  unbroken  and  ma- 
jestic harrier  of  Taygetus.  The  ma.ss  to  which  the 
luoe  of  Pamon  was  more  especially  applied  wa.s 
tte  range  of  mountsuns,  now  called  Makvo,  fonning 
the  natnnd  boundary  between  Arcadia,  Laconia, 
and  Argolls.  It  is  6355  feet  high,  and  its  summit 
m  Dou-ly  equidistant  from  the  P^umtus  and  the 
Witeni  OQ&st.  This  mountain  i>  continued  in  a 
pstenl  south-easterly  direction,  but  how  far  south- 
vvds  it  ciMitinued  to  bear  the  name  of  I'amon  is 
ukatmTi.  Its  ea.'Ctem  declivities,  which  extend  as 
fiur  a<  the  coast  at  a  cnnMidcrablo  elevation,  contain 
Uie  district  now  called  Tzdhmia,  a  corrujjtion  of  the 
*ord  Laconia,  the  inhabitants  of  v^hich  s|)oak  a 
£«Vttdu«eIj  rcseinblin;;  the  ancient  CJnck:  of  tliir. 
•  accoont   has    been  given   elsewhere.     [Vol.  I. 
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p.  728.]  On  its  western  side  Mt.  Pamon  sinks 
down  more  rajiidly,  and  divides  itself  into  separate 
hills,  which  b^'ar  the  names  of  B.vkbostiikneh 
OLYMrts,  OssA,  TiioKNAX,  and  Mexklaium;  the 
two  hist  are  opposite  Sjiiurta,  and  a  moileni  observer 
descriWs  Menelaium  as  not  remarkable  either  for 
height  or  variety  of  outline,  but  rLsing  gradually  in 
a  succession  of  gentle  ridges.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.) 
In  its  southern  continuation,  Mt.  Pamon  still  con- 
tinues of  moderate  height  till  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jicninsula  between  the  Myrtoau  and 
Laconian  gulfs,  wliero  it  rises  imder  the  name  of 
Motmt  Zap.ax  (Zopol)  to  a  height  of  3500  feet, 
and  runs  along  the  eastern  aaaA.  at  a  considerable 
elevati«in,  till  it  reaches  the  prom«jntory  of  Malca. 

The  Ki'Kr)TAS  (Eupwras)  flows,  as  aheatly  ob- 
ser^•ed,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  valley 
between  the  ranges  of  TaVgetus  and  Pamon.     Its 
more    ancient    names    were    Bomycas   (Bufii/Kaf, 
Etym.  M.  *.  r.)  and  Him  Kill's  ("l^fpoj,  Plut.  efe 
Fluv.  17):  it  Ls  now  called  Iris  and  Niris  in  its 
upj-er  and  middle  course,  and  Bnsilipotamo  from 
the  tunc  it  leaves  the  Sfjartan  plain  till  it  reaches 
tite  sea.     In  its  course  three  districts  mav  be  dis- 
tingui>h'.'d ;  —  the  vale  of  tiie  upp«»r  Eurotas;  the 
vale  of  the  middle  Eurot;is,  or  the  plain  of  Sf>arta; 
and  the  vale  of  the  lower  Eurotas,  or  tho  maritinio 
plain.     1.   The  Vale  of  the  Upper  Kurotns.     The 
river  Eurotas  ri.>cs  in  the  mountahis  which  form  tho 
suutlicrn  boundar}-  of  tlic  Arcadian  plains  of  Asea 
and  McgaIojh)lis.     It  was  believed  by  both  Tausanijis 
and  Strabo  that  the  Alplieius  and  the  Eurotas  h.id 
a  common  origin,  and  that,  after  flowing  togethi-r 
for  a  short  distance,  they  sank  under  gnmnd;  tho 
Alphcius  reajiijcaring  at  Pegae,  in  the  territory  of 
McgaliijM^lis  in   Arcadia,  and   the   Eurotas    in   the 
Bicminatis  in  Laconia;  hut  f«.'r  a  fuller  account  of 
their  statements   uptin  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred   to   the   article  ALrnEius.     All  that  we 
know  for  certain  is  th.ii  the  Eurotas  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  sevenil  copious  springs  rising  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain  alKjvc  mentioned,  and 
that  it  flows  fnnn  a  narrow  glen,  which  gradually 
(qiens  towards  the  SSW.     On  the  eastern  side  it 
keeps  close  to  the  mountains,  whiln  on  the  western 
side  there  is  a  little  level  ground  aiid  some  moun- 
tain slopes  between  the  river  and  the  heights  of 
Taygetus.     At  the  <li>tance  of  little  more  than  a 
mile  fnjm  S[»arta,  the  Eurotas  receives  the  Okxi'S 
(OiVoGy,  Polyl).  ii.  65,66;   Athen.  i.  p.  31;   Li  v. 
xxxiv.    28),    now    called    Kehfinn^    which    rises 
in  the  watcr*heti   of  Mt.  Pamon,  and   iii»ws  in  a 
general  south-westerly  direction:  the  princijijd  tri- 
butary of  the  Oenns  was  the  Goiujym's  (ropyuKos^ 
Polyb.   ii.  66),    probably    the    river   of    Vrcntend. 
(Leake,  PelojHmne^iacn,  ]>.  347.)     Nearly  opposite 
the  union  of  the  Genus  aiid  the  EurotJis,  the  moun- 
tains of  TaVgetus  ])ress  clos^e  ujwn  the  river,  but 
again   almost   immediately  withdraw  to  a  gi*eater 
distance  than  befon.*,  and  the  river  emerges  into  the 
Sjntrtan  plain. 

2.  The  Vale  of  the  Middle  F.urotas.  Sparta 
is  sitnate<l  at  the  commencement  «jf  this  vale  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  Between  the  river  and 
Slu  TaVgetus  the  j>lain  is  of  considerable  extent. 
Its  soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
olives,  which  are  in  tho  present  day  preferred!  to 
tl>o.se  of  Athens;  and  the  silk  of  the  Sjwirtan  plain 
is  suprior  to  the  silk  of  every  other  district  of 
Greece.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.)  The  soil,  however, 
cannot  be  comp:ired  with  that  of  the  rich  M»it^s:uvA\i 
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plain,  and  hear*  £[iii)iide),  in  contnMing  tha  two 
coanlrim,  diMcrihes  I.anmii  lu  ■  pncir  lind,  in  wliidi 
thm  is  »  JiTun  tract  of  unblf,  hut  of  Inborioua 
lilliCe  (up,  SlMb.  viii.  p.  366).  TliBi  19  in  ac- 
cmlnnce  nith  the  account  of  Leake,  who  s*y»  that 
the  soil  of  the  plain  in  in  qeneial  a  pogt  niiMore  of 
while  I'bv  Mid  itoud,  difficult  In  ptniiEh.  and  iMller 
iniitod  w'olives  than  com.  (Jtforra,  vol.  i.  p.  118.) 
TUc  vale,  howoFcr,  poMcsoes  a  geniBl  climate,  being 
alwlterod  on  ereiy  tide  hy  mountainB,  and  the 
acenery  b  of  the  majt  Uinliful  dcacriplion.  Hence 
Loce-liemm  ha*  Uen  ajWly  charaiterised  by  Homer 
as  "  a  hollow  pluasant  ralle]'''  (wiAn  Ifortirii,  IL 
ii.  SHI,  iii.  443,  Od.  it.  1).  Tlie  climate  w  favour- 
able to  beuDty ;  and  the  nomen  of  the  Spartan  pl.iin 
are  at  prncnt  taller  and  more  robust  than  Ihf  Mber 
Grn'ka,  hare  mors  culoQi  in  jtenersl,  and  look 
heiltliier;  wbicli  ai^cs  alio  with  Homer's  AaiH- 
taiiara  icaAArriraiita  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p, 
Hy).  The  iCTUrity  of  liio  Spartan  pUiii  ofrnliiat 
ho-lile  attacks  has  bwn  briefly  alluded  to.  There 
were  only  two  ntub  practicabln  for  an  invading 
army;  oni>  by  (he  niiper  Eurolos,  leadinfc  Irom 
Houtbeni  Arcadia  and  Stenyvlanu;  the  other  by  the 
luns  and  natrow  valley  of  Uie  Uenus,  in  which  tlie 
roods  fVoni  TeEca  and  ArpM  united  near  Sellaaia. 

3.  Vuh  iif  Ok  Ijimr  EtifvUu.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Spartan  plain,  the  mrmntoin!)  again 
approach  so  close,  as  to  leave  scarcely  space  for  the 
passajrs  of  the  Eurotos.  The  mnuolains  on  tha 
wektcm  side  are  the  long  and  lofty  counterfork  of 
Ut  Tayeetos,  called  LshAaai,  which  has  been 
already  mi'nlioned.  This  );orge,  thmufih  which  the 
Kuiotas  issues  from  tlie  vale  of  S|>ar1a  into  the 
maritime  plain,  is  mentioned  by  Stnbo  ii  Evfxirat 
—  iitfiur  aiiKimi  Tira  fwitpkr.  viii.  ji.  343).  It  js 
about  19  miles  in  length.  The  maritime  plain, 
which  is  sometimes  called  tlie  plain  of  lleloa,  from 
the  (own  of  this  name  upun  the  cnaat.  is  fertile  and 
nf  some  extent.  In  the  lower  jjort  of  it  (lie  Eurolas 
fimra  through  marshes  ami  sandbanks  into  tha  La- 
™i«i  gulf. 

The  banks  of  lite  Eurolas  anrl  tlie  dry  parts  of 
ita  bed  are  overgrown  with  a  profnsion  of  reeds. 
Hence  the  epithets  of  SoPoicoTpii^T  and  iaraxin^ 
■re  frequently  given  to  it  by  the  poets.  (Tlicogn. 
"85i  Eurip  Ipkig.  ta  Aid.  179,  Ilek».  B07.) 

The  only  tributary  of  the  Eumtaa.  which  pna.- 
■cases  an  independent  valley,  is  the  Genus  olroidy 
mentioned.  Tie  other  tributaries  are  mere  moun- 
tain torrents,  of  which  the  two  following  names 
lians  been  presorred.  both  drscemling  from  Mt.  Taj'- 
f^ns  through  the  Spartan  plain:  Tiasa  (Tioo-a, 
l-aua.  iii.  IS.  §  6',  Atben.  iv.  p.  139),  placed  by 
Paiuanias  on  the  road  fn^m  Amychte  to  Spnrta.  and 
hence  identified  bj  Leake  with  the  Pandrlrimtnia  ; 
TheluA  (^'A\ia,  iii.  2(1.  §3),  the  river  between 
Amyelue  and  Pharis.  The  C]<Aci<Ki  (KMuiav), 
mentioned  tn  one  of  the  ordinancca  of  Lycurgus,  was 
ictentilied  by  Uter  writers  with  the  Onius.  (Plut 
ij«.  6.) 

Tile  streams  SilEMra  and  ScVtiAS,  flowing  into 
the  sen  00  tlie  western  «de  of  the  Lacjmian  gulf, 
an  spoken  of  below.     [^  p.  I14,b.] 

Befiire  leaving  the  nrera  of  Laconia,  a  few  words 
rnnst  be  uid  rctiiecting  an  ancient  Laconiaii  bridge 
still  existing,  which  has  been  assigned  to  [lie  re- 
miMest  untji|uity.  Thia  in  tlie  Inidge  of  PTrrMlaiiipo, 
built  over  a  tributary  ef  tlie  Eurolas,  about  three 
bonn' lida  to  the  south  of  S]ArIa,  just  wheiv  the 
MiaUQ  ioiuei  from  one  of  the  deepot  and  darkett 
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gnrgct  of  Targetm.  It  was  Brat  diseorered  by 
Boo,  and  haa  been  described  by  Uure,  who  uippacs 
it  to  belong  to  tlie  sonM  fEriod  as  tlie  monumeuls  of 
Uycenao.  Even  if  it  dors  not  belong  to  w  early  i 
date,  but  is  a  genuine  Hellenic  work,  it  wonkl  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  tlie  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  concentric  arch  at  a  very  early  period; 
whereas  it  has  been  nnualiy  supposed  that  it  was 
not  known  to  them  till  the  time  of  AlifiandeT  the 
Great.  The  general  appearance  and  cliaracter  of 
tills  Btructnre  will  be  b«t  hfen  from  the  annexed 
dmniug  taken  from  Mure.  The  maacnry  is  of  the 
polygonal  spedea ;  the  laigejt  stones  are  those  of  the 
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strong  reasons  for  believing  thst  the  Greeks  wen 
aoiuiinted  with  the  u»  of  the  arch  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  has  been  nsiully  supposed. 
(Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  347,  se^ . ;  comp.  Leake,  "  ' 
iKiuicn,  p.  116,  s(^,) 


re  no  other  plains  in  Laconia  except  the 
three  above  mentioned  in  the  valley  of  the  Kurotas; 
but  on  Ilic  s]i>pes  of  the  monnlaios,  eapedally  on 
those  of  Pamon,  there  is  a  consiJemble  quantity  of 
arable  as  we>II  as  piatnre  ground.  The  whole  am 
of  Lacunia  is  computed   to  contain  1S96  Enghsh 

IV.   HiSTORT. 

The  political  history  of  the  conntry  fonni  a 
promiu'nt  part  of  Grecian  history,  and  cannot  be 
nartated  in  this  place  at  sofficieiit  length  to  be  uf 
value  to  the  etnJent.  But  as  the  boondaries  of 
Laconia  dilfered  coin-lderably  at  various  periods, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  briefly  those  facts  in  tha 
history  of  the  country  wliicb  produced  those  chsngsa. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description  of 
the  pbyucil  features  of  IJconia,  that  the  plain 
of  Sparta  fomu  the  very  kemel  and  heart  of  the 
country.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  all  timea  the  «« 
of  the  ruling  class ;  icA  from  it  the  whirfe  conntry 
received  its  appellation.  This  place  is  odd  to  have 
been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Lelegea,  the  most 
ancient  inliabitanla  of  the  country.  According  lo 
tradition,  Lelex,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Myles,  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Eiirutos,  who 

spread  over  the  plain,  and  gave  his  awn  name  lu  llie 
river  which  he  bad  thus  fomial.  He  died  without 
mala  offspring,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lacedacliiuu, 
the  eon  of  Zeus  and  Taygeta,  who  married  S[i*rta, 
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\\.t  iknjcrhtcr  of  his  predecessor.    Lacctbcmon  pr<ivc 

iG  ilw  p«^^}>Ie  and  the  country  bis  own  nn;ne,  and  to 

\\k  citT  which    he   founded  the  imme  of  his  wife. 

Air.TcLu,  the  son   of  LacG<Iacmon,  foundiMl  the  citv 

fiR'^d  afipr  him  Aniyclac.    (Pans.  iii.  1.)     Subse- 

qvDtlr  Lacedaemon  w:i5  ruled  by  Acliacan  princes, 

ui  Sjiorta    was    the   residence  of  Meneluus,   the 

iMlKr  of  Agoniemnon.     Menelaus  was  succeodcd 

W  Orrstes,   who  married  bis  daugliter  Ilcnnione, 

md  Orestes  by  his  son  Tisamenus,  who  was  reign- 

13;;  when  the  Dorians  inv.'ided  the  country  under  the 

rulance  uf  the  Ueracleidoe.     In  the  threefold  (li\i- 

f^Ki  of  Pel^>ponnesus  among  the  descendants  of  Ilor- 

rak»,  Laccdaenion  fell  to  the  bharo  of  Kurysthenes 

ukl  Prix-les,  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodenius.   Acconl- 

bc  to  the  commrm  legend,  the  Dorians  conquered 

tlK  Prloponnes^ns   at  once;  but  tliere  is  sufficient 

triilMjre  that  they  only  slowly  became  masters  of 

tlif  coar^tries   in   wliich  we  afterwards   find   them 

Mttioi:  aud  in  LacoDi:i  it  w:is  sometime  K'fore  thoy 

obtained  posbet^ion  e\'en  of  all  the  places  in  the 

Uaio  of    Sparta.       Acairding   to  a   statentcitt   in 

k[ib-ni5.  the    Dorian    conquerors   divicled    Laomia 

Ib'd  «ix  dLstricts ;  Sparta  they  kept  for  themselves  ; 

ATijcIae  was  given  to  the  Achaean    Philonomus, 

«^i  betrayed    the    country  to   them;   while  Las, 

VluriSf  Aejrys,  and  a  Hxth  town  the  name  of  which 

is  lart,  were  governed  by  viceroys,  and  were  allowed 

In  ncrive  new  citizens.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strah.  viii.  p. 

3U;  oo  tins  oormpt  passage,  vthich  h.'is  been  hap- 

piiV  icetored,  see  MiiUer,  J)oria7u,  vol.  i.  p.  110, 

laud.;  Niebnhr,  Ethnofpraph.  vol.  i.  p.  56,  transl. ; 

Knuwr,  ^d  Strab.  L  c.)     It  is  probable  that  this 

^irisioo  of  Lac«»ia  into  six  provinces  wa.s  not  ac- 

tnOy  made  till  a  much  later  (x^riod ;  but  wo  have 

laS^nxt  evidence  to  show  that,  for  a  long  time  aAer 

tJK  Dorian  conquest,  the  Dorians  ptissessed  only  a 

SBail  portion  of  JLaconia.     Of  this  the  most  striking 

pr«f  i&  that  the  Achaean  city  of  Amyclac,  distant 

w  2^  miles  from  Sparta,  maintained  its  indepen- 

ie^  for  nearly  three  centuries  a(\er  the  Dorian 

n^^oot,  for  it  was  only  subdued  shortly  before  the 

f\:A  Meseenian  War  by  the  Spartan  king  Teleclu.s. 

Ttf  bame  king  took  Pharis  and  Gerouthrae,  both 

AcbKoa  (ities  ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  AU-a- 

lunr^.  conijuered  the  town  of  Uelos.  upon  the  ci.ia<<t 

T>f2T  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §§  G, 

'.)    Of  tlie  subjugation  of  the  other  Achaean  towns 

i»  bare  no  acomnts ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 

tka:  tbej  were  mainly  owing  to  tlie  military  oi^ani- 

tXi'icn  aiid  martial  spirit  which  the  S^jartans  had 

iOi{nired  by  the  in.'ttltutions  of  Lyciirgiis. 

fiy  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  Dorians 
^  *^farta  had  become  undiAputed  mast^Ts  of  the 
*kJ<  of  Lacr4aia.  They  now  began  to  extend  their 
iminkos  at  the  expense  of  their  neighlKjurs.  Ori- 
^^aklj  Argos  was  the  chief  Dorian  ix)\vcr  in  the 
P>*npaani9iaa,  and  Sparta  only  the  second.  In 
vrim:  times  the  Argives  pcjfisessod  the  whole  ejistem 
t<w>t  of  Loconia  down  to  Cap*;  Malea,  and  also  the 
kkad  of  Cytbera  (Herod,  i.  82);  and  although  we 
^T*  so  record  of  the  time  at  which  this  {»ari  of 
UnoM  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans,  we  may 
■My  conclude  that  it  wxs  before  the  Me>senhin 
*v%.  The  Dorians  in  Messeuia  (•ossesscd  a  nmr-h 
»et  fertile  terriUHT  than  the  Spartans  in  Lacunia, 
■ri  *be  latter  now  beg.vi  to  cast  i'aiging  eye:*  ujwm 
'•2*  ather  fields  of  their  ncighb^>ur^.  A  pretext  for 
*v  ma  arose ;  and.  by  two  long  protructcil  and 
"^^i^ate  contests,  nsuidly  c:illed  the  l-'ir.st  aud 
^v«d  JlesBenian  wan  (the  first  fmni  n.  <-.  743  to 
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724,  and  the  second  from  n.  c.  685  to  668),  the 
Sj)artar.s  conqueroil  the  whole  of  Messcnia,  expelled 
or  reduced  to  tlic  condition  of  Helots  tho  inhabit- 
ants, and  annexeti  their  country  to  Laconia.  Tho 
name  of  Messenia  now  di;>appears  from  history ; 
and,  for  a  jvrioil  of  three  centuries,  from  the  close  of 
the  Second  Messenian  War  to  tho  restoration  of  tho 
independence  of  Messenia  by  Epaminondas,  the 
whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  fri.m 
the  western  to  the  eastern  sea,  bore  the  appellation 
of  Laconia. 

The  upjwr  parts  of  tho  valleys  of  the  Eurotas 
and  the  Oenus,  the  districts  of  Sciritis,  Beleminatis, 
Maleatis,  and  Caryatis,  originally  belonged  to  tho 
Arcatiians,  but  they  were  all  conquered  by  tho 
Spartans  and  annexed  to  their  territory  before  n.  c. 
6<K).  (Grote,  Ifut.  n/  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  588.)  They 
thus  extended  their  territories  on  the  north  to  what 
may  Ijc  reg.irdeii  as  the  natural  boundaries  of  L:ico- 
nia,  the  mountains  forming  tho  watershed  between 
the  Eurotas  and  the  Alpheius ;  but  when  they 
cn>s.seil  these  limits,  and  attempted  to  obtain  jios- 
session  of  the  plain  of  Tegea,  they  met  with  the 
mi)st  detemuncd  opposition,  and  were  at  hist  obligeii 
to  be  content  with  the  recognition  of  their  supi-e- 
macy  by  the  Tegoatans,  and  to  leave  the  latter  in 
the  indcpndent  enjoj-ment  of  their  territ(»ry. 

The  history  of  the  early  struggles  between  the 
Spartans  and  Argives  is  unknown.  Tho  district  on 
the  coast  between  the  territori«'s  of  the  two  state's, 
and  of  which  the  jtLain  of  Thyre.atis  wu.s  the  mo.st 
iuiftortant  j-art,  inhabited  by  the  Cynurians,  a  Pe- 
la>gic  i>ef>ple,  was  a  frequent  object  of  contentinn 
between  them,  and  was  in  possession,  sometimes  of 
tho  one,  and  sometimes  of  tho  other  jjower.  At 
length,  in  n.  c.  547.  the  Spjirtans  obtaininl  perma- 
nent pi-i.«sessiion  of  it  by  the  celebrated  Kattle  fought 
by  the  3(H»  champions  from  either  nation.  [Cy- 
NL'itiA.]  The  donnnions  of  the  Spartans  now 
extended  on  the  rither  side  of  Mount  Pamon,  as  far 
as  tho  ]).»ss  of  Anigraea. 

The  fK)pulation  of  Spirta  was  dividwl  into  the 
three  cla-^si's  of  Sjartans,  Perioeci,  and  Helots.  Of 
the  conditi(»n  of  these  cla:-ses  a  more  jjarticular 
account  is  given  in  tho  JJictiottari/  of  Atitirpii- 
tUs;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  hen.*  that 
the  Sjjartans  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  and  were  the 
ruling  Dorian  chiss  ;  that  the  Perioeci  livi-d  in  the 
diiUrent  towu.ships  in  1.^-onia,  and,  though  freemen, 
had  no  shan»  in  the  government,  but  nK-civod  all 
their  firders  from  the  ruling  class  at  Sparta ;  and 
that  the  lb-lots  were  serfs  bound  to  the  &«'il,  who 
cultivated  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  jTopne- 
tors.  and  prhaps  of  the  Perifx-ci  al>o.  Afler  the 
extension  of  the  Sjiartan  dominions  by  the  conquest 
of  Messenia  and  Cyiuiria.  Liuonia  was  said  to 
posH'ss  100  town^hips  (Slr.ab.  viii.  p.  362),  among 
which  we  tind  mentioned  Anthana  in  the  Cynuri:m 
Thyre:itis,  and  Anion  in  Me.ssenia,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Klis.     (Steph.  K.  s.  w.  'AyBdva,  Au\wv.) 

Acconling  t<»  the  common  story,  Lycurgus  <livided 
the  tcrriUir)'  of  Laconia  into  a  number  of  eijjual  lots, 
of  which  OOOO  were  a>signed  to  the  Spartans,  and 
30,000  to  the  Peri^-eci.  (Plut.  Lye.  8.)  .Sonie 
ancient  critics,  however,  while  believing  that  Lycui- 
gus  made  an  eqnal  di virion  of  the  Laconian  lands, 
sujiposwl  that  the  al)ove  numbers  n-ferrcil  to  the 
di.Htribution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  after  the 
incoriytratirm  of  aMes.>cnia.  And  even  with  resiKHt 
to  the  latter  opinion,  there  were  two  different  slate- 
nicnts ;  some  maintained  that  60fX)  lots  h:ul  been 
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jriven  by  Lycurj^us,  and  that  3000  were  a«Uc<l  by 
kin^  Polyilonis  at  the  end  of  tlic  First  Mcs.senian 
War ;  others  snpposed  that  tho  ori/);inaI  number  of 
4500  was  doublwi  by  Polydorus.  (Plut.  /.  c.)  From 
tliese  statements  attempt*  have  been  made  by  modern 
writers  to  calculate  the  population  of  Laconia,  and 
the  n'lativc  numWrs  of  the  iSpartans  and  the  Pcriocci; 
but  ^Ir.  Cinjtc  hjis  broufjht  forward  stronfj  n'asons 
for  Ix'licviui;  that  no  such  division  of  the  landed 
property  of  Laconia  was  ever  made  by  Lycnrfjus. 
and  that  the  belief  of  his  havint^  done  no  arose  in  the 
thinl  century  before  tho  Christian  era,  when  A^jis 
attempted  to  make  a  fresh  division  of  the  land  of 
Laconia.  (Grotc,  JIut.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  52  L) 
In  any  ciise,  it  is  im))ossiblc  to  determine,  as  sonte 
writers  have  attempted,  the  lands  wliich  belouf^ed 
rcajjcctively  to  the  Spartims  aud  the  Perioeci.  All 
that  wc  know  i<,  that,  in  the  law  proposed  by  Apis, 
tlio  land  bt>und  by  the  fcmr  limits  of  PcUene,  Scllasia, 
Maloa,  and  Tay^dus,  was  divided  into  4500  loU*, 
one  for  each  Spartan ;  and  that  the  remainder  of 
Laconia  was  divided  into  15,000  lots,  one  for  each 
Perioocus  (Pint.  Affis,  8.) 

With  resjject  to  the  jxij)ulation  of  Laconia,  we 
have  a  few  isolated  statements  in  the  ancient  writers. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Henxlotus, 
wiio  says  that  the  citi/.eiis  of  Sparta  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  was  about  8000  (vii.  234).  The  ' 
number  of  the  Peri*>ooi  is  nowhere  j<tatcd  ;  but  we 
know  from  Ilcrotlotus  that  there  were  10.000  of 
them  pre.'^ent  at  the  battle  of  Plataca,  5000  hcary- 
anncd,  and  5000  li^ht-amjcd  (ix.  11,  29)  ;  and,  as 
there  were  5000  Spartans  at  this  battle,  that  is  fivc- 
ci;;hths  of  the  whole  numl»er  of  citizens,  we  njny 
venture  to  assume  as  an  apj»roximatc  number,  that 
the  Perif^t'ci  at  tho  battle  may  have  been  also  fivc- 
ei;:hths  of  their  whole  number,  which  would  give 
16.000  for  tho  mnles  of  full  a;,'e.  After  the  time  of 
the  l*ersi:m  wars  the  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens 
jjradually  but  steailily  declined  ;  and  Clinton  is  pri>- 
bably  ri;;lit  in  his  su|)pi^siti(»n  that  at  the  time  of 
the  iiivsision  of  Laconi.'i,  in  ii.  c.  369,  the  tot:il  num- 
ber of  .Spaiians  did  not  exceed  2000 ;  and  th.it 
Isocnates,  in  describiu;;;  tho  oriijinal  Doriiin  <'(»n- 
cpierors  of  Lacr»nia  as  only  2000,  has  probably 
adaptcni  to  the  d(f,i(.Tiption  the  numhrjr  of  Spartans  in 
his  o\Yi\  time.  (Isocr.  Pannth.  p.  2vS6,  c.)  AUmt 
50  years  after  that  event,  in  tiie  limn  of  Aristotle, 
they  were  scarcely  1000  (Aristot.  Pol  ii.  6.  §  11);  j 
and  ei;:hty  years  still  lati-r,  in  tiie  rei^rn  of  Apis, 
II.  c.  244,  their  number  w:is  reduced  to  only  700 
(I*lut.  Atjis,  5.)  The  number  of  Ilrlots  was  very 
large.  At  the  l>attle  of  Plataea  there  were  35,000 
light-armed  Helots,  that  is  seven  for  every  single 
Spartm  (Ilrr^xl.  ix.  28.)  On  tho  i»opulation  of 
Laconia,  sec  Clinton,  /'.  If.  vol.  ii.  p.  407,  seq. 

Yrom  B.  c.  547  to  «.  o.  371,  tho  boundaries  of 
Laconia  continued  to  be  the  siime  as  we  have  men- 
tioneti  above.    But  after  tho  overthrow  of  her  supre- 
nuL-y  by  tho  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Sjuirtans 
were  sucf'essively  strippe»l  of  the  donjinions  they  had 
ucipiired  at  the  e.\i:»inse  of  the  Meshcnians,  Arca- 
dlaas,  and  Arprivcs.     Kpaminondas,  by  establish  in;:  ' 
the   in'lef)cndcnt    state   of  Mcs.scnia.    confined    the 
Si«artai5s  to  the  country  east  of  Mount  Tay;:etus ;  i 
anil  the  Arcadian  city  of  Megaloiwlis,  which  was  ; 
founded  by  the  .s:ime  statesman,  encroaciieii  upon  , 
the    Sjjartan   temtory  in    the  upjier  vale   of  the 
Kurotxs.     AVhilc  tho  Thebans  wen*  engaged  in  the 
Sacred  War.  the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  n*covcr  ' 
■ouie  cf  thoir  territory  wliich  they  hod  thus  lost ;  ! 
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but  it  was  still  further  drcoinscribcd  by  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  tho  Great,  who  deprived  the 
Spartans  of  several  districts,  which  he  a.ssignvd  to 
the  Argives,  Arcadians,  and  Messenians.  (Polyb. 
ix.  28 ;  Pans.  iv.  28.  §  2.)  After  the  e8tabli^h- 
nient  of  the  Achaean  Lcagne  their  influence  in 
the  Peloponnesus  sank  lower  and  lower.  For  a 
short  time  they  showed  unwonted  vigfmr,  under 
their  king  Cieomenes,  whoso  resolution  bail  given 
new  life  to  the  state.  They  defeated  tht;  Achacans 
in  several  battles,  and  seemed  to  be  regaining 
a  portion  at  least  of  their  former  power,  when 
they  wore  checked  in  their  progress  by  Aniigonu.s 
Doson,  whom  the  Achacans  called  in  to  their  a»i-Lst- 
ance,  and  were  at  length  completely  humbled  by  the 
fatal  battle  of  Sellasia,  b.  c.  221.  {IHcL  of  liiu*jr. 
art.  Cleomenes.')  Soon  afterwards  Sparta  fell  iuto 
the  hands  of  a  succession  of  usurpers ;  ami  of 
these  Nahiri,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary,  was  com- 
pelled by  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  to  surrendi-r  Gy- 
thium  and  the  other  maritime  towns,  wliich  h:ul 
sided  with  tho  Itomans,  and  were  now  severed  from 
the  Spartan  dominion  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Achaean  League,  d.  c  195.  (Stnib.  vill. 
p.  366 ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Gretxe,  vol.  viii.  p.  326.) 
Tlio  Sj^oi'tans  were  thus  confined  ahnosi  to  the 
valley  in  which  their  Daiian  ancestors  had  first 
settled,  and,  like  tlieni,  were  surrounded  l^y  a  number 
of  ho>tiIo  j)laces.  Seven  years  afterward.s,  b.  c  18S, 
S{>:ii-ta  itself  was  taken  by  Philopocmen,  and  anncN<Ni 
to  the  Achaean  League  (Plut.  Phil.  16;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
32 — 34) ;  but  this  step  was  displeasing  to  the 
Konians,  who  viewed  with  apprehension  the  further 
incma'^e  of  the  Ach.iean  League,  and  accordingly  en- 
couraged the  party  at  Sparta  op{»osedto  the  interests 
of  the  Achae.^ns.  But  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece, 
which  soon  followed,  put  an  end  to  tliese  di.sputcs, 
and  place*!  Laconia,  together  with  the  rest  of  Givcre, 
under  the  immediate  govennnent  of  Rome.  Whether 
the  Lacedaemonian  towns  to  which  Flamininns  h:id 
granted  indeix'ndenrc  were  placed  again  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  we  know 
that  Augustus  gu.aranteed  to  them  their  indepc«n- 
dence,  and  thevarc  henceforth  mentioned  under  tho 
name  of  PIleuthero-L.acones.  Pansanias  s:iys  there 
were  originally  24  towns  of  the  Eleuthero-Laroncs, 
and  in  liis  time  there  were  still  18,  of  which  the 
names  were  Gythium,  Tenthrone,  Las,  Pyrriiicus, 
Caencpolis,  Oetylns,  I^uctra,  Thalamae,  Alagonia, 
Gerenia,  Asopus,  Acriae,  Bocae,  Zaiax,  Ej>idaurus 
Limera,  Bnislae,  Geronthrae,  Marios.  (Paus.  iii.  21. 
§  7.)  Augustus  showed  favour  to  the  Spartans  as 
well  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  general ;  he  gave 
to  S])arta  the  Messenian  town  of  Cardamyle  (Pans. 
iii.  26.  §  7)  ;  he  also  annexed  to  Laconia  the  Mes- 
senian  town  of  Pharac  (Pans.  iv.  30.  §  2),  and 
gave  to  the  Laccdaiimonians  the  island  of  Cythera. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  Laci»nia  was  devnstateil  by  the  (loths  under 
Alaric,  who  took  Sjjurta  (Zosim.  v.  6).  Sul«equently 
Slavonians  settled  in  the  country,  and  retained  pos- 
session of  it  for  a  long  time  ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighth  centur}-,  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Irene,  the  Bvzantino  court  matie  an  effort  to  rcco\'cr 
their  dominions  in  Pelo{)onni>siLs,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  n'ducing  to  subjection  the  Slavonians  in 
the  plains,  while  thixH;  in  Laconia  who  would  not 
subniit  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  fal^tne8i»ps 
of  Mt.  Tavgetu.H. .  When  the  Franks  became  inastert 
of  Laconia  in  the  13th  century,  they  found  upon 
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file  ate  of  ancient  Sparta  a  Uiwn  still  called  Ijoce- 
d-iimoma ;  but  in  A. D.  1 248,  William  \'^illiharcloiii 
L'ul:  a  r^>rtr»s  on  one  of  the  nx^kj  hills  nt  tlio  frjot 
(■I  Mr.  TaV^tus,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Ljcedaem-)nia.  Here  he  took  up  his  residence  ; 
ird  inn  this  rock,  called  Mmtkm,  n^^ually  pronounced 
Jfutni.  a  new  town  arose,  which  l)crame  the  capital 
u  Laciiniaf  and  continued  to  be  so  till  Sparta  lK;;:an 
to  be  rebuilt  on  it»  ancient  site  by  order  of  the 
present  Greek  government.  (Finlay,  Medieval  (rrvt'CCt 
p.  230;  Curtiud,  PelopormcsoSj  vol.  ii.  p.  214.) 

V.  Towns. 

1.  In  ihe  Spartan  Plain.  —  Tlic  three  chief  towns 

vere  Sparta.  Amyclae,  and  Piiaris.  all  :»ituated 

nur  one   another,    and   upon   bomo  of  the   lower 

Lri^bt2  c\n&e    to    the   Eurotas.      Their  proximity 

vtuki  Mem  to  show  that  they  did  not  ari^c  at  the 

ooe  time.     Amyclae  lay  only  2^  miles  south  of 

Sparta,  uid  appears  to  have  been  the  cliief  place  in 

tbe  country  before  the  Dorian  invasion.     South  of 

AiGjclAe,  and  on  the  road  from  this  town  to  tiie  sea, 

w  Pilaris,    also    an   Achae.Hii  town   iu  existence 

Wore  the  Dorian   conquest.     TiiKUArNK  may  he 

Rpried  as  alnirj»t  a   part  of  Sparta.   [Sparta.] 

Co  XlsA  slopes  uf  ^It.  Taygetus,  above  the   plain, 

ihee  were  Fereral    places.     They  were  visited  by 

Paa&anias  (iii.  20.   §§  3 — 7),  but  it  is  difficult  to 

tarTmine  the  roa«l  which  ho  took.     After  crossing; 

tL:!  rlrer  Phellia,  beyond  Amyclae,  he  turned  to  the 

TfoX  toirardff  the  mountain.     In  the  plain  was  a 

Boctuary  of  Zeas  Mej^sapeus,  bolonp^ng.  as  we  learn 

inm  Stejdianiia,   to  a  \illad;e  called  Mkssapear 

(Nfffimrfai),  and  beyond  it,  at  the  entrance  into 

tk  moontain^,  tlic  Homeric  cit}'  of  Hkyskaf..  In  the 

Koontainft  was  a  uancta'iry  of  Demcter  Ki«>u.sinia, 

b1  15  litadia  frmn  the  latter  LAriTiiAKUM,  near 

vludiwaa  Dekkjiium,  where  was  a  fountain  called 

Jboims.     Twentj  stadia  from  I)crrhiuni  wiis  IIar- 

nai,  which  borders  upon  the  plain.     Pausanias 

PRs  no  infurmation  of  the  directiim  in  whicii  he 

fivceded  from  the  Kleusinium  to  Uarpleia.     Leake 

Kppian  that  he  turned  to  the  south,  and  accord- 

i^j  places  Uarpleiu  at  the  entrance  into  the  plain 

kjtibe  bridf^  c»f  Xerukampo ;  while  Curtius,  on  the 

ooDiry,  inukgines  that  he  turned  to  the  north,  and 

CKK  into  the  plain  at  Jlittrd,  which  ho  therefore 

ileotifitf  with    Harpleia.     It  is  imjiossible  to  do- 

JBaaiie  which  of  these  views  is  the  more  correct. 

Tbp  antiquities  and  inscriptions  discovcrc<I  at  Mi^tru 

yn*c  that  it  watf  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  and 

Uike  cwijecturea  that  it  represents  the  Homeric 

I  /»  iltt    Vale  of  the   Upper  Kuroias, — The 

nd  from  Sparta  to  Megalo{K)li.s  followed  the  vale  of 

k  EurXas.    On  this  road  i'ausanias  mentions  first 

vmal  monnmentsi,  the  position  of  one  of  which,  the 

^b  \i  Ladas,  may  still  be  identifie<l.     This  tunib 

ii  deambed  as  distant  50  stadia  fn>m  Sparta,  and 

tsstuaied  above  the  road,  which  here  passes  very 

'*u  ;o  the  river  Eurotas.     At  ab^ut  this  distance 

fru  Sparta,  Leake  perceived  a  cavern  in  the  rooks, 

^a.  two  openings,  one  of  which  appeared  to  huve 

^  bsbiocied  by  art,  and  a  little  beyr^nd  a  semi- 

<vtalar  Mpalchral  niche  :  the  place  is  called  by  tiie 

fttBota  crrovr  ^ovpvovs.   (T.iCuke,  M<tr(/i,  vol.  iii. 

F^I3.)  Further  on  was  the  Characouia  (Xo^oxv/xa), 

>fivuficatinn,  probably,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 

*dey:  above  it  the  town  Pklt.ana,  tlio  fronticr- 

of  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  tliu  Kurotus :  an<i  100 

from  i'eliana,  Bklemixa.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  ^  U 
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— 21.  §  3.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bclemiiui 
wiui  Aecjys,  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  which 
was  ctniquerc*.!  at  an  early  }x»ricKl  by  the  Spartans, 
and  its  territory  annexed  to  I-.ac(inia.  In  the  ujiijcr 
vale  of  the  Eurotas  was  the  l>acedaemoniun  Tki- 
i»<)Li.s.  (Liv.  XXXV.  27.)  Pellana  was  one  of  the 
three  cities  (Polyb.  iv.  81);  lielemina  was  un- 
d-.nibtedly  another ;  and  the  third  was  either  Aegys 
or  Carystus. 

The  road  to  Tegea  .and  Argos  ran  along  the  vale 
of  the  Genus.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  §§  C— 8.)  After 
crossing  tiie  bridge  over  the  Kumtas,  the  traveller 
saw  on  his  right  hand  Mount  Thornax,  upon  which 
stood  a  col«»S5al  statue  of  Ajm»11o  Pyth;icus,  guarding 
the  city  of  Sparta,  whieh  lav  at  his  feet.  (Comp. 
Herod,  i.  69 :  Xen.  Htli  vi'.  5.  §  27.)  A  Uttle 
furthor  on  in  the  vale  of  the  Genus,  was  Skm..\sia, 
which  was  the  bulwark  of  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  the 
Ck'nus,  a-i  Pellana  was  in  that  of  the  Eurotas. 
Alwve  Sollasia  was  a  small  plain,  the  only  one  in 
the  vale  of  the  C)enu.*!.  bound«*d  on  the  eaht  l.v  Mt. 

m 

Glyni]>iLs  and  on  the  west  by  Mt.  Evas  :  a  small 
stream,  called  Gorgylus,  iLiwed  through  the  we>tem 
side  of  the  plain  into  the  Genus.  Tliis  was  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  Cleomenes  was 
defeated  by  Antigonus.  [Ski.i^vsia.]  In  this  plain 
the  road  divided  into  two,  one  lejuling  to  Argos  and 
the  other  to  Tcgea.  The  rorid  to  Argos  followed 
the  Genus ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  road,  alwit  an 
hour  distant  from  the  modi-rn  Anikhora.  lav  Ga- 
HYAK.  From  this  place  to  the  crinfmes  of  the 
Thyreatis  in  Argolis,  was  a  fori\st  of  «iks,  called 
S<'oTiTAS  (2«0TtTai),  which  derived  its  name  from 
a  temple  of  Zeus  Scotitas,  ab<nit  10  stadia  wi>st  «»f 
the  rojul.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  §  6;  Polyb.  xvi.  37.)  (Jn 
the  ridire  of  Mt.  Pamon  the  boundaries  of  Argolis 
and  I..acf)nia  were  markc<l  by  Ilermac,  of  which, 
three  heaps  of  stones,  called  o\  tpov€Vfi4voi  (the  hlain), 
may  i)erhai>s  be  the  remains.  (Itoss,  Reuen  im  Ptlo- 
jfOftnejf,  p.  173.)  There  wxs  also  a  town  Genus, 
from  which  the  river  derived  its  name. 

The.  ro;id  to  Tegca,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
presi'nt  road  from  Si>arta  to  Tripolitzii,  after  leaving 
the  ])Iain  of  Sellasia,  passes  over  a  high  and  moun- 
tainous di>trict,  ciillod  St'iitiTis  in  antiquity.  The 
territory  of  Laconia  extended  beyond  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain:  .and  the  chi«'f  source  of  the 
Alpheius.  called  Sirantopt'ttamoSj  fonned  the  buun- 
dary  between  Laconia  and  the  Tegeatis.  Before 
reaching  the  Arca»lian  frontier,  the  road  went 
through  a  narrow  and  rugg«*d  jvass,  now  called 
Kliaiirn.  The  two  towns  in  Seiritis  were  Sciuus 
and  Gkum,  called  Inni  by  Xcnrtjdion. 

3.  In  the  ifijiiihcrn  part  of  lAiconia.  —  On  the 
nxid  fn»m  Sparta  to  (Jythium,  the  chief  port  of  the 
country,  Pau.sanias  (iii.  21.  §  4)  first  mentions 
CiiO(.-KAK,  distant  alwut  IS.*)  stailia  from  Sjviiti, 
and  cclebratcil  for  its  quarries.  Gytiiium  was  30 
btiulia  b«!yoiid  Croceae.  Alwve  Gythium,  in  tlie 
interior,  was  AfXiiAK,  to  which  a  road  also  led 
from  CnKicae.  Gpfn)site  Gythium  was  the  island 
CitAXAi'..  After  giving  an  account  of  Gythium, 
Pausmiiis  divides  the  rest  of  Laconia,  for  the  pur- 
poses <if  his  de^(•ription,  into  what  lies  left  and  what 
lies  right  of  Gvthium  (^v  kpimtpa  Pi/^tot;,  iii.  22. 
§  ,3 tA  ^i' 5f{io  Tveiov^  iii.  24.  §  6). 

FuUowing  the  onler  of  Pausanias,  we  will  first 
mention  the  towns  to  the  left  or  east  of  Gythium. 
'Ihirty  sta«lia  above  Gythium  wjis  TuiSAsrs,  si- 
tuated ujiou  a  pri»montory,  which  forme*!  the  NK 
extremity  of  the    iH.'nin.-:ula   terminating    in   Cape 
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Taenaram.  Eighty  stadia  beyond  Trinasos  was 
Helos,  also  upon  ^e  coast  The  road  from  Sparta 
to  Uelo6  followed  the  Earotas  the  greater  part  of 
the  way;  and  Leake  noticed  in  seyeral  parts  of  the 
rock  ruts  of  chariot  wheels,  evidently  the  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  carriage-road.  (Leake,  iforeo,  vol.  L 
p.  194.)  Thirty  sU^ia  south  of  Uelos  on  the  coast 
was  AcRiAE ;  and  sixty  stadia  south  of  Acriae, 
Asopus,  the  later  name  of  Ctparissia.  Between 
Acriae  and  Asopus,  Ptolemy  mentions  a  town 
BiANDiNA  (BidvSiva,  iii.  16.  §  9),  the  name  of 
which  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  the  form  of  Biadi- 
nupoIis(BMi9[(i']oi;iroA(irav,Bockh,  Ituc.  No.  1336). 
Between  Asopus  and  Acriae  was  an  inland  plain, 
called  Lbuce,  containing  in  the  interior  a  town  of 
this  name,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was 
Pleiae.  Returning  to  the  coast,  50  stadia  south 
of  Asopus,  was  a  temple  of  Asclepius,  in  a  spot 
called  U  YPERTBLKATUH.  Two  hundred  stadia  south 
of  Asopus  was  the  promontory  and  peninsula  Onu- 
ONATHUS,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  is,  however,  generally  covered  with 
water.  Between  Onugnathus  and  Malea  is  a  con- 
siderable bay,  called  Boeaticus  Sinus,  from  the  town 
of  BoEAB,  situated  at  its  head.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood were  three  ancient  towns,  called  Ens,  Aphro- 
DisiAS,and  Side,  which  were  founded  by  the  Dorians; 
the  two  former  on  tlie  Boeaticus  Sinus,  and  the  other 
on  the  eastern  sea  north  of  Cape  Malea.  Between 
Boeae  and  Malea  was  Nymphaeum  (Nv/u^ok  or 
Nu/iA^atov),  with  a  cave  near  the  sea,  in  which  was 
a  fountain  of  sweet  water.  Pausanias  (iii.  23.  §  2) 
calls  Nymphaeum  a  Xijuvi;,  but,  as  there  is  no  lake 
in  this  neighbourhood,  BobUye  conjectures  (/2c- 
chrches^  tfc.  p.  99)  that  we  should  read  Xijuij*',  and 
places  Nymphaeum  at  the  harbour  of  Santo  Marina^ 
where  a  fountain  of  water  issues  from  a  grotto. 
The  promontory  Malea  (MaA^o,  Steph.  B.  a.  v, 
et  alii ;  MoA^oi,  Herod,  i.  82;  Strab.  viii.  p.  368), 
Ktill  called  Malia^  the  most  southerly  point  in 
Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taenarum,  was  much 
dreaded  by  the  ancient  sailors  on  account  of  the 
winds  and  waves  of  the  two  seas,  which  here  meet 
together.  Ilence  arose  the  proverb,  "  after  doubliug 
Malea,  forget  your  country"  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378), 
and  the  epithet  of  Statius,  "  formidatum  Maleae 
caput"  (Theb.  ii.  33).  On  the  promontory  there 
was  a  statue  of  Apollo.  (Steph.  B.  ».  r.  At0if<rtoj  ; 
'Kir&\K<av  MaKfdrns,  Pans.  iii.  12.  §  8.)  South  of 
Malea  was  the  Island  Cythbra.  Following  the 
eastern  coast  we  first  come  to  Side,  already  men- 
tioned; then  to  EpiDELiUM,  100  stadia  from  Malea; 
next  to  Epidaurus  Limera,  and  successively  to 
Zarax,  Cypiiasta,  and  Prasiae  or  Brasiae,  of 
which  the  last  is  near  the  confines  of  Argolis. 
The  numbers  in  Pausanias,  giving  the  distances  of 
tliese  places  from  one  another,  are  corrupt:  see 
Oypiianta.  In  the  interior,  between  the  Eurotas 
and  the  south-western  slopes  of  Pamon,  Pausanias 
mentions  Grronturae,  situatod  120  stadia  north 
of  Acriae;  Marius,  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae; 
Glyppia,  also  called  Glympia,  north  of  Marius;  and 
Sklinu8,  20  stadia  from  Geronthrae. 

Ketuming  now  to  Gythium,  we  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  towns  to  the  right,  that  is,  west  and 
south,  of  this  pUce,  according  to  the  plan  of  Pau- 
sanias (iii.  24.  §  6,  scq.);  in  other  words,  the  towns 
in  the  peninsula  through  which  Mount  Taygetus 
runs.  Forty  stadia  south  of  Gythium  was  Las 
upon  the  coast,  which  some  writers  call  Asiuc. 
Thirty  stadia  £rom  a  hill  near  Las  was  Hytsi,  in 
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the  interior;  and  a  Uttie  beloir  Las  waa  the  river 
SmenuB  (S^^kos),  rising  in  ML  Taygetoa,  which 
Paosanias  pruses  for  the  excellence  of  its  water, 
now  the  river  of  Passoed.  Immediately  south  of 
this  river  was  the  temple  of  Artemb  Dictynna,  on  a 
promcMitwy  now  called  Agkinmot ;  and  in  the  same 
neighboorfaood  was  a  village  caUed  by  Pausanias 
Araeima  or  Araennm,  where  Las,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Las,  was  said  to  have  been  buried. 
South  of  the  promontory  of  Agheranoa  is  a  stream, 
now  called  the  river  of  DhUcovay  the  Scyrab 
(J^pas)  of  Pausanias  (iii.  25.  §  1),  beyond  which 
were  an  altar  and  temple  of  Zeus:  there  are  still 
some  ancient  remains  om  the  right  side  of  the  river 
near  its  mouth.  Further  south  is  the  peninsula  of 
Skutdriy  inclosing  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  Sinus  Aegilodes  of  Pliny 
(iv.  5.  s.  8);  if  so,  we  must  place  here  Aegila,  which 
b  mentioned  incidentally  by  Pausanias  (iv.  17.  §  1) 
as  a  town  of  Laconia.  Inland  40  stadia  from  the 
river  Scyras  lay  Pybrhichus.  S£.  of  Pyrrhichos 
on  the  coast  was  Tecthrome.  Between  Teuthrcme 
and  the  Taenarian  peninsula  no  town  is  menticmed, 
but  at  a  place  on  the  coast  called  Kikxmia  there  are 
considerable  remains  of  two  temples.  The  Taenarian 
peninsula  is  connected  with  that  of  Taygetus  by  an 
isthmus  half  a  mile  across,  and  contains  two  har- 
bours, named  Psamatiius  and  Achiixeius  Portus 
[see  Taenarum]  :  the  extremity  of  the  peninsuU 
is  C  Matapdn.  Bounding  the  latter  point,  oud 
ascending  southwards,  we  come  to  the  town  of  Tae- 
narum, afterwards  called  Caemepolis,  40  stadia 
above  the  Taenarian  isthmus.  Thirty  stadia  N.  of 
Caenepolis  was  the  commencement  of  the  promontmy 
Thyrides,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Taenarian  penin- 
sula, but  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  moch 
wider  isthmus.  On  this  promontory  were  the  towns 
of  HippoLA  and  Messa.  North  of  Messa  was 
Oetylus;  but  the  distance  of  150  stadia,  assigned 
by  Pausanias  between  the  two  places,  is  too  much. 
[Oetylus.]  Eighty  stadia  north  of  Oetylus  was 
Thaiamae,  situated  inland,  and  20  stadia  from 
Thalamac  was  Pepunus,  upon  the  coast  Both 
these  towns  were  upon  the  lesser  Pamisus,  now 
called  the  MiUa,  which  the  Messenians  said  was 
originally  the  boundary  of  their  territory.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  361 ;  Pans.  iii.  26.  §  3.)  The  districts  north 
of  this  river  were  taken  away  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians by  Philip  in  B.C.  338,  and  granted  to  the 
Messenians;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  did 
not  long  retain  possession  of  them.  In  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire  they  fwmed  part  di  Elenthero- 
Laconia.  (Leake, /*c/<?po»me»*aca,  p.  179.)  Twenty 
stadia  north  of  Pephnus,  upon  the  coast,  was 
Leuctra  or  Leuctrum  ;  and  60  stadia  north  of 
the  latter,  Cardamyle,  at  the  distance  of  8  stadia 
from  the  sea.  North  of  Cardamyle  was  Gerenia, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns. 
Thirty  stadia  from  Gerenia,  in  the  interior,  was 
Alagonia. 

(On  the  geography  of  Laconia,  see  Leake,  Morta 
and  Pelopoimesiaca ;    Boblaye,    HechtTches,   ^. ; 
Ross,  Reiien  im  Pelopannes  and  Wanfiertmgen  im 
Griechenland  ;  Curtius,  Pelopotmcsos.') 
LACO'NICUS  sinus.    [Laconia.] 
LACONIMURGI.    [Celtica  ;  Vettonks.] 
LACRINGI,  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  (if.  A»- 
tonin.  c.  22),    by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxxi.  12),   and 
by  Petrus  Patricius   (^Excerpt  Ltgat.  pi  124,  ed. 
Bonn),  along  with  the  Astinoi  and  Buri.     They 
were  cither  Dacian  or  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  and 
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are  faunrn  floly  from  having,  in  the  Marcomannic  w&r, 
opposed  a  body  of  invading  Asttngs^  and.  having  bo 
tiuM,  oiotmeted  an  alliance  with  Kome.    [R  G.  L.] 

LACTA'KIUS  MONS  (rdXaicros  Upas:  Munte 
S.  Angfio),  was  the  nanoe  given  hj  the  Romans  to 
aomnntain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stabiae  in  Cam- 
pania.  It  was  derived  from  the  circumxtunce  that 
the  nmantain  abounded  in  excellent  postoros,  which 
were  famous  for  the  quality  of  the  milk  they  pro- 
dated:  OQ  which  account  the  moimtain  was  resorted 
hi  br  invalids,  especially  in  cai^es  of  consnraption, 
ix  which  a  milk  diet  was  considered  particularly 
bevfiuaL  (Cassiud.  Ep.  xi.  10;  Galen,  de  Meth. 
Mvd.  V.  12.)  It  was  at  the  fiwt  of  this  mountain 
that  Xarses  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Goths 
BDder  Telas  in  a.  d.  553,  in  which  the  Guthic  king 
ns  riain.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  35,  36.)  The  dc- 
Knptioa  of  the  Mons  Lactarius,  and  its  position 
vilh  regard  to  Stabiae,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
put  of  the  mountain  ran};e  which  branches  off  from 
ilw  Apennines  near  Nocera  (Xuceria),  and  separates 
the  Hay  of  Naples  from  that  of  Pacstum.  The 
iiirbeat  point  of  this  range,  the  Monte  S.  Angdo, 
attains  a  height  of  above  5000  feet;  the  whole  range 
b  lalcareoiuB,  and  presents  beautiful  forests,  as  well 
as  abundant  pastures.  The  name  of  Lettere,  still 
borne  by  a  town  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  side, 
^  little  above  Stabiae,  is  evidently  a  rtlic  of  the  an- 
cirnt  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LACTCiRA,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  is  placed  by  the 
Antuiine  Itin.  on  the  mad  between  A^'innnm  (A gen) 
cuCiimbemmi  (^Auck),  and  15  Gallic  K'agues  from 
ficb.  The  distance  and  name  correspond  to  the  jio- 
GUon  and  name  of  Lectourf,  Several  Roman  in- 
icnptinos  have  been  discovered  with  the  name  Lac- 
tio^ca,  and  Civitas  Lactorensium ;  but  tiie  place  is 
Ht  xoentioned  by  any  extant  writer.  [G.  L.] 

LACUS  FELICIS,  a  place  in  Noricum.  on  the 
rath  ai  the  Danube,  25  milos  west  uf  Arclupe,  and 
SO  miles  east  of  Laureacum  (/^  Ant.  p]).  246,  248). 
Aecocding  to  the  Not^  Impcr.,  where  it  is  called  La- 
cofitLicis,  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Nurican  horse 
airbent.  It  is  now  generally  identified  with  the 
town  of  Sit/IerwalUte,  on  the  Danube.  [L.S.] 

LACYDON.     [Massilia.] 

LADE  (Aodvi),  Uie  largest  of  a  group  of  small 
■Lmds  in  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  ckfse  by  Miletus,  and 
e^Msite  the  month  of  the  Maeandcr.  Il  was  a  pro- 
toction  tu  the  harbours  of  Miletus,  but  in  StralN/s 
licie  it  wais  one  df  the  haunts  and  t>tron.£rholds  of 
fiLia&e&  Lade  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  naval 
^Aeat  sustained  there  by  the  loniaiis  against  the 
Pcnians  in  b.  c.  494.  CUerod.  vi.  8 :  Thucyd.  viii. 
17, 24  ;  Strab.  xi%-.  p.  635  ;  Paus.  i.  35.  §  6;  Steph. 
Bu  /.  r.;  Pliu.  V.  37.)  That  the  island  was  not  quite 
ujnhabited,  is  clear  from  Strabo,  and  from  the  fact 
if  Scepfaaous  B.  mentioning  the  ethnic  form  of  the 
Bsaie,  AoScub;.  [L.  S.] 

LADICCS,  a  mountain  of  Gallaecia,  the  name  of 
vhicfa  occnra  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  is  still  pre- 
Krred  in  that  of  the  Codv$  de  IauIoco^  near  Mimte- 
fmnda  on  the  SH,  (Florez,  Kip.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  63  ; 
UWt,  voL  n.  pt.  1.  p.  278.)  [P.  S.] 

LADOCKLA  (t&  Aodoiccia),  a  place  in  Arcailia, 
is  the  district  Alaenalia,  and,  after  the  building  of 
U^TakjpoUs,  a  suburb  of  that  city,  was  situated  upon 
l2ie  nsd  from  the  latter  to  Pallantium  and  Tegea. 
H«e  a  battle  was  fuoglit  between  the  Mantiiieiuns 
id  Tcj^eatae,  b.  C.  423,  and  In-twcen  the  Acha«Mns 
oi  CJcouienes,  b.  c.  226.  Thuiydidrs  calls  it 
^iriiim  (AooSIkmiO  in  OresUiis.  (Puus.  viii.  44. 
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§  1  ;  Thuc.  iv.  134  ;  Pol.  ii.  51,  55.)    [Orestha- 

SIl'M.] 

LA  DON  (AoWk).  1.  A  river  of  Elis,  flowing 
into  tlie  Peneius.    [Ells,  p.  817,  a.] 

2.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  flowing  into  the  Alpheius. 
[ALriiKius,] 

LAEAtll  (Acuouoi),  a  Paeonian  tribe  in  ftlace- 
donia,  included  within  the  dominitm  of  Sitalces, 
pri»bably  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Strvmon.  (Thuc. 
ii.  96.)  '[K.  B.J.] 

LAEAETA'NI  or  LEETA'NI  (Aaiatrai/ot,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §§  18,  74;  /itriTcu/oi,  Strab.  iii.  p.  l.W),  a 
j*oi»le  on  the  N.  jwrt  of  the  E.  coast  of  llisjtimia 
Tarraconensis,  above  the  Ct»setani.  Stnibo  merely 
sfM'aks  vaguely  of  tlie  sea -coast  between  the  EI)ro 
and  the  Pyrenees  as  belonjjing  to  "  the  Lei-tan i  and 
the  Lartolatytiie,  and  oth«r  snch  trilKJs"  (^rwv  7€ 
AfTfTOPuv  Koi  AapToAaii7TMV  Koi  &Wtoy  Toioirrw), 
as  far  as  Emporium,  while  Ptolemy  places  them 
about  Barcino  {Barcelona^  and  the  river  Rubri- 
catus  (Llobi'et/af)  :  whence  it  apiwurs  that  they 
extondcil  fri»ni  below  the  Rubricatus  on  tin*  SW.  nj» 
to  the  borders  of  the  Imligftes,  upon  the  Kiy  of 
Einjioriae,  on  the  XE.  Tln'y  are  undoubtctlly  the 
same  jieople  as  the  L  a  let  an  i  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4; 
comp.  Jitocr.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  cdxxx.),  who  sjx'aks  t»f 
their  country  (Lalctaniii)  as  pnxlucing  gixni  wijie  in 
abundance.  (I'lin.  jiiv.  6.  s.  8  ;  com]).  Martial,  i. 
27,  50,  vii.  52  ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  369,  xv.  177.)  Straki 
describes  it  as  a  fertile  country',  well  furni>lK*d  nith 
harbours.  Be.si«les  their  cajiital  I>aiu*in()  {Bar-, 
cthmi)^  they  h.'ul  the  following  towns  :  (1.)  On  tlio 
sea  coast,  fri»m  SW.  t«>  NE. :  BAK'rrm  (BajTov- 
Axiv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  19  :  Bndelona  ;  Mnratori,  p. 
1033,  no.  3  ;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vi-l.  xxiv.  p.  56,  vol. 
xxix.  p.  31  :  Marca,  ///.*/>.  ii.  1.5,  p.  159),  with  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name  {Bcstn :  Mela.  ii.  6)  ; 
Ili:k<)  or  Eli'ko,  a  city  of  the  conventus  of  Tarracd, 
with  the  civitas  Jiomann  (Mela,  ii.  6  ;  Plin.  iii.  3. 
8.  4 ;  AiKovpwv^  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  19,  wIhtr  the  vnli;ar 
nwling  is  AiKovpHv  ;  jjroh.  Mntaro^  M:irca,  llifp. 
ii.  15,  p.  159;  Flprez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xxix.  I».  34)  ; 
Blanda  (BAdi'Sa,  Ptol.  /.  c:  Jilarufi).  on  a  heiqht, 
NE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Lau.nu.m 
{Tordfrn  :  Phn.  iii.  3.  s.  4)  :  betwwn  Baetulo  and 
Iluro  Ptolemy  places  the  Lunakium  Pu.  (Aovi'd- 
pioy  hcpov ;  probably  the  heailland  markcnl  by  thu 
Torre  de  Mongnt).  (2.)  On  the  high  nuid  from 
Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martins  in  Gaul  (/^/w.  Ant. 
p.  398):  Fixr-s  20  M.  P.  W.  of  Hiinino  (near 
Martnnll,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  IJobrtgnt\ 
marking  doubtless  the  borders  of  the  Lael-iani  ;md 
the  C-osetani ;  then  Bakcjino  ;  next  PiiAirnusiiM, 
17  M.  P.  (near  J/ostalrich  or  Iai  A'ora,  where  .ire 
pre.at  ruins  ;  Marca,  Jlifp.  ii.  20)  ;  Skthkicae  or 
Seceruak,  15  M.  P.  (pnib.  S.  Ptre  de  Stn'ada  (»r 
SunSeloni)  ;  Aqi'AK  Vckonlak,  15  M.  P.  ((.'aldaji 
de  Malarella).  (3.)  Other  inland  towns  :  Rinui- 
<\\TA  (Ptol.);  EoAicA,  a  municipiuni,  who've  wile  is 
unknown  (Inscr.  ap.  ]^luratori,  p.  1106,  no.  7. 
p.  1107.  no.  1);  Avjuaf.  Calidak,  a  riritan  sti- 
jiendiiria^  in  the  conrentus  of  'I  arraco  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4,  Aquicaldcnse.s:  Cnilas  de  Mfnibtti/,  X.  of  Bar- 
celona, Marca,  Jlisp.  ii.  16,  p.  167;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  xxix.  p.  37;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  423, 
424.)  [P.  S.1 

LAEDERATA  (AeSepdro  or  Airepard,  Procop. 
de  Acd.  iv.  6),  a  t^wn  in  the  north  of  Mne>ia,  on 
the  Danub*',  and  a  few  miles  east  uf  Viminat.iuni. 
In  tlie  Notiiia  its  name  is  Laedcnata;  it  must  h.-ive 
been  near  the  modern  Rama.  [  L.  S.] 
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LAE'LIA  (AcuAio,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  12  :  Aracnea 
or  El  Berrocal),  an  inland  city  of  the  Turdetani,  in 
the  W.  of  Hispania  Baetica,  not  far  from  Italica,  is 
one  of  the  Spanish  cities  of  which  we  have  several 
coins,  bclon^ng  to  the  period  of  its  independence,  as 
well  as  to  the  early  Roman  empire.  Their  types  are, 
an  armed  horseman,  at  full  speed,  with  ears  of  com, 
boughs,  and  palm-trees.  (Florez,  Etp.  S,  voL  xii. 
pp.  256 — 258  ;  3fed.  vol.  ii.  p.  489,  vol.  iiL  p.  92  ; 
Mionnct,  vol.  i.  p.  1 9,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  35  ;  Sestini, 
Med.  pp.  20,  65  ;  Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.25; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  373.)  [P.  S.] 

LAEPA  (/>7>e,  near  Ayamtmte),  a  city  of  the 
Turdetani,  on  tlie  coast  of  Baetica,  a  little  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas  (^Guadalquivir  :  Mela,  iiL  1 ; 
comp.  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  where,  however,  the  reading 
is  doubtful  ;  Bell.  Alex.  57,  where  Lofpom  should 
probably  be  substituted  for  the  MS.  readings  of 
Jjeptim  or  Jjeptum  ;  Florez,  Esp.  S,  vol.  x.  p.  45, 
vol.  sii.  pp.  50,  57  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  339. 
This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ptolemy's 
Lakpa,  which  is  only  a  various  readins:  for 
Jlii'a).  [P.S.] 

LAKKONFL.    [Gallaecia.] 

LAESTRY'GONES  {hoKrrpvySvti),  a  fabulous 
people  of  giants,  who  are  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  Odyssey  (x.  80 — 132),  and  described  as  governed 
by  a  king  named  Lamus.  They  were  a  pastoral 
people,  but  had  a  city  {(urrv)  which  Homer  calls 
AoLUTTpvyovlyi,  with  a  port,  and  a  fountain  named  Ar- 
tacia.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Homer  meant 
to  assign  any  definite  locality  to  this  people,  any 
more  than  to  the  Cyclopes ;  but  later  Greek  writers 
did  not  fail  to  fix  the  place  of  their  abode,  though 
opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  subject.  The 
genera]  tradition,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides  (vi. 
2),  placed  them  in  Sicily,  though  that  historian 
wisely  declares  his  total  ignorance  of  everything 
conceniinc  them.  Other  writers  were  less  cautious; 
some  fixed  their  abodes  in  the  W.  or  N\V.  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  country  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Elymi  (Lycophr.  ^/«p.  956);  but  the  more  pre- 
valent opinion,  at  least  in  later  times,  seems  to  have 
been  that  they  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leon- 
tini,  whence  the  name  of  Laestuyoonii  Campi  was 
given  to  the  fertile  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  (Strab.  i.  p.  20:  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  062, 956 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  1 26.)  A  wholly 
different  tradition,  with  the  origin  of  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  but  which  is  vc-ry  generally  adopted 
by  Roman  writers,  represented  Formiae  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  as  the  abode  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  the 
city  of  their  king  Lamus.  The  noble  family  of  the 
I^iniae,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  even  pretended  to 
derive  their  dc^cent  from  the  mythical  king  of  the 
Laestrygones.  (Cic.  ad  AH.  ii.  13;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
17:  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  410.)     [E.H.B.] 

LAKVI  or  LAI  {tiioi),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
who  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Padus.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  associates 
them  with  the  Libicii  (A«^/«fioi),  and  says  that  the 
two  tribes  occupied  the  part  of  the  plains  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  nearest  to  the  sources  of  the  Padus,  and 
next  to  them  came  the  Insubres.  He  distinctly 
reckons  them  among  the  Gaulish  tribes  who  had 
crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Northern 
Italy:  on  the  other  hand,  both  Livy  and  Pliny  call 
them  Ligurians.  (Liv.  v.  35;  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.) 
The  reading  in  the  possage  of  Livy  is,  indeed,  very 
uncertain ;  but  he  would  appear  to  agree  with  Pliny 
in  placing  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ticinum. 
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Plinj  even  ascribes  the  foondatioa  of  that  city  to 
the  Laevi,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marici,  a  name 
otherwise  wholly  unknown,  bat  apparently  also  a 
Lignrian  tribe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  part  of  Italy  tribes  of  Ganlish  and  Ligurian 
origin  were  very  much  intermixed,  and  probably  the 
latter  were  in  many  cases  ccmfoundod  with  the 
Gauls.     [LiouRiA.] 

LAGANLA  (AoTorfa),  a  viilage  of  the  Tecto- 
sagae  in  GaUtia,  24  miles  to  the  east  of  Juliopolis. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  classical  writers, 
bat  it  must  afterwards  have  increased  in  importance, 
for  daring  the  Chribtiaa  period,  it  was  tlie  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  took  the  name  of  Anastasiopolis  {ConciL 
ChcJc.  p.  662,  and  p.  95,  where  the  name  is  mis- 
spelt Aaffayia  ;  /<m.  AnL  ^  142,  where  the  name 
is  Laganeos ;  It  JTieros.  p.  574,  where  we  read 
Agatmia),  There  is  little  donbt  that  the  Latania 
in  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  14)  and  the  Rheganagalia  of 
Hierocles  (p.  697)  are  the  same  as  Lagania  (comp. 
Theod.  Syc  c  2).  Kiepert,  in  his  map  of  Asia 
Minor,  identifies  it  with  Beg  Basar.  [L.  S.] 

LAGA'RIA  (^Aayapla:  Eth.  Aayaptrayisf  Laga- 
rinus),  a  small  town  of  Lncania,  situated  between 
Thurii  and  the  river  Sybaiis;  whidi,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  legend,  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Phocians  under  the  command  of  Epeins, 
the  architect  of  the  wooden  horse.  (Str&b.  vi.  p.  263 ; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  930 ;  Tzetz.  ad  loc.)  Strabo,  the 
only  geographical  writer  who  mentions  it,  calls  it 
only  a  fortress  (jppoipiov),  and  it  was  probably  never 
a  place  of  any  importance;  though  deriving  some 
celebrity  in  after  times  from  the  excellence  of  its 
wine,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
(Strab.  L  c. ;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  statement  of 
Strabo,  above  quoted,  is  the  only  clue  to  its  po6iti<xi, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  Cluverius  placed  it  at  NocarOy  about 
10  miles  from  the  sea,  and  this  conjecture  (for  it  is 
nothing  more)  has  been  adopted  by  RomanelU.  The 
wines  of  this  neighbourhood  are  said  still  to  preserve 
their  ancient  reputation.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  1272  * 
RomanelU,  vol.  i.  p.  248.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAGECUM.     [Legeolium.] 

LAGINA  (rh  Ad^iva),  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  Stratoniceia,  in  Caria,  contained  a  most  splendid 
temple  of  Hecate,  at  which  every  year  great  f^tirals 
were  celebrated.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  660.)  Tacitos 
{Aim.  iii.  62),  when  speaking  of  the  worship  of 
Trivia  among  the  Stratoniceians,  evidently  means 
Hecate.  The  name  of  Lagina  is  still '  preserved  in 
the  village  of  Lakena^  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tshina.  Laginia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.  as  a 
troXlx^ov  Kaplaf,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Lagina  of  Strabo.  [L.  S.] 

LAGNI  (Aa-yvQ,  a  town  of  the  Arevacae,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  only  by  Diodwas 
Siculus  (Excerpt.  voL  ii.  p.  596).  [P.  S.] 

LAGOS,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  on  the  north>east  of 
Briandropolis.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  The  town  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manilas  in  Asia  Minor,  when 
Lagos  was  found  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  but 
well  provided  with  stores  of  every  description,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  town  of  some  conse- 
quence. [L.  S.] 

L AGU'SA  (Ai^ovoro,  Aayoi/tro'a),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  Strabo 
between  those  of  Sicinus  and  Pholegandrns.'  Hence 
it  is  probably  tho  same  as  Kardiotissa,  a  rocky 
islet  between  the  two  latter  islands.    But  Kiepert, 
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in  his  map,  identifies  it  with  Poljaegns.  (Stnb.  x. 
ji  484  :  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Eostath.  ad  IL  ii.  625, 
p.  306.) 

LAGU'SA  (AoyoMTa),  one  of  a  gronp  of  small 
ifrliOiis  in  the  baj  of  Telmuisas  in  Lycia,  5  stadia 
frnm  Telniissos,  and  80  from  Gissidae.  (Plin.  v.  35  ; 
Stepfa.  B.  «.  r.  ;  SkuHasm,  Afar.  Mag.  §  226,  foil.) 
Tiib  island  is  f^oerallj  coasidered  to  be  the  same 
IB  the  modem  I\magia  di  CordialisM.      [L.  Sw] 

LAGUSSAE^  a  gronp  of  small  ii>lan<l8  off  the 
nsst  of  Troj,  to  the  north  of  Tenedos  (Plin.  v.  38  ; 
ooip.  Eostath.  ad  Horn.  IL  iL  p.  306).  Tlicir  mo- 
dern name  is  Taoehan  Adaui  [L.  S.] 

LAISH,  the  ni<»«  ancient  name  of  Dan.    [Dan.] 

LALASIS  (AoAotrfr,  Ptol.  ▼.  8.  §  6.  where  some 
USS.  have  AoAatris),  a  district  in  Cilicia,  c:c  tending 
aloQ^  Mount  Tanros,  above  the  district  callod  Se- 
kntis.  Plinj  (▼.  23)  also  mentions  a  town  Lalasis 
in  Isanria,  and  this  town  according]/  seems  to  have 
been  the  cafMtal  of  the  dbtrict  Lalasis,  which  may 
hive  eztezided  to  the  north  of  Moant  Tanrus.  It  is 
probable,  moreorer,  that  tlie  Isanrian  town  of  La- 
Uumda^  mentioned  by  Stephanas  B.,  and  which,  he 
BTs,  was  in  his  day  called  DalUanda,  is  the  same 
as  Lala»ia ;  and  if  so,  it  is  identical  with  the 
DaCsanda  of  Hierocles  (p.  710).  Basillus  of  Se- 
koda  inionns  ns  that  the  town  stood  on  a  lof^y 
Wight,  but  was  well  provided  with  water,  and  not 
dertitote  of  other  advantages.  (Wesaeling,  ad  UierocL 
Ic).  From  all  these  circnmstances,  we  might 
b  iDciined  to  consider  the  reading  AoAcurlf  in 
VuMmj  the  correct  one,  were  it  not  tliat  the  coins 
of  the  place  all  bear  the  mscription  AaXatrfffuy. 
(Sestini,  p.  96.)  [L.  S.] 

LArJlNESIS  (AmKfiywlt  or  AtOotPtpis,  PtoL  v. 
7.  §  6),  a  small  town  in  the  district  of  Melitene  in 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  east  of  Zoropassiis.  Its  site 
a  anknown,  and  no  ancient  writer  besides  Ptolemy 
■eotioDs  it  [L.  S.] 

LALETA'NI.    [LAKfixAMi.] 

lAMA.    [Vettones.] 

LAMASBA  (/<m.  AnL  pp  35,  ter,  40 :  La- 
Tab.  Pent),  a  city  of  the  Massylii,  in  the 
of  Knmidia,  near  the  confines  of  Mauretania, 
S2  M.  F.  from  Sitifi,  and  62  from  Tamuoadi. 
Lapie  and  D*Avezac  identify  it  with  Am- Hazel,  at 
ife  K.  foot  of  the  DXMmtains  of  the  Welled- Abd-m- 
Semr ;  but  its  site  seems  to  agree  better  with  the 
eoHidenble  rains  at  JBaiina,  on  the  S.  of  those 
wwnuina,  and  W.  of  the  M.  Anrasius  (JebeU 
Anrem :  SLaw,  TVotdlf,  fc,  P-  52  ;  Pellissier, 
ExploraUom  Seientifique  de  tAlgeriCy  vol.  vi.  p. 
»9).  [P.  S.] 

LAMBEB  or  LAMBRUS,  a  river  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  noticed  by  Pliny 
among  the  affluents  of  the  Pados  which  join  that  river 
eo  its  left  or  northern  bank.  (Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  23.) 
It  ie  itill  called  the  LambrOf  and  rises  in  a  small 
kke  called  the  Logo  di  Putiano  (the  Eapilis  Lacus 
•f  Pliny),  firom  whence  it  flows  within  3  miles  of 
MSaa,  tiki  eoten  the  Po  about  midway  between  the 
Tieno  and  the  Adda.  Sidonins  Apollioaris  con- 
tnsts  its  stagnant  and  weedy  stream  {ulvonun  Lctm- 
trm)  with  the  blue  waters  of  the  Addua.  {Ep. 
L  &.)  The  Tabula  as  well  as  the  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  give  a  town  of  the  name  of  Lambnim,  of 
which  no  trace  is  foond  elsewhere.  It  is  probably 
a  egrrapcioo  of  a  station,  Ad  Lambrom,  at  the  pass- 
ij^  flf  Um  river  of  that  a-une,  though  the  Tabula 
cnHpnlj  transfers  it  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Pudns. 
{TdkPmLi  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  30.)        [E.  H.  B.] 


LAMIA. 
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LAMBE'SE  {Itin.  AnL  pp.  32, 33, 34, 40  :  Tab. 
PeuL ;  Ad/jLeauraf  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  29 ;  Lambae8A, 
Inscr. ;  Lambaese,  Augustin.  adv.  IJonat.  vi.  13  ; 
Lambesitana  Colonia,  Cyprian.  Epist.  55 :  I^^mba 
or  Tezzoutj  large  Ku.),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  belonging  to  the 
Alassylii.  It  lay  near  the  confines  of  Mauretania, 
at  the  W.  foot  of  M.  Aurasius  {Jebel  Auress),  102 
M.  P.  from  Sitifi,  118  from  Tiievestk,  and  84 
from  CiKTA.  It  was  the  station  of  an  entire  legion, 
the  Legio  IIL  Augusta  {Atytiwy  rpirri  atScurrfif 
Ptol.  /.  c. ;  and  Inscr.).  Its  importance  b  attested  by 
it<«  magnificent  ruins,  among  which  are  socn  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  Aesculapius,  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  other  buildings,  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  in  the  circuit  of  which  40  gates  have  been 
traced,  15  of  them  still  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  silence  of  Procopius  respecting  such 
a  city  seems  to  imply  tliat  it  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  age  of  Justinian.  (Shaw,  Travels^  p.  57 ; 
Bruce;  Peysonnel;  ^cWissier, Exploration Scientijlque 
de  rAlgtrU,  vol.  vi.  pp.  388,  389.)  [P.  S.] 

LASiBKI'ACA  or  LAMBRl'CA,  a  town  of  the 
Xlallaici  Lucenses  in  Gullaecia,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Lacron  and  UUa,  not  far  from  El- 
Padron.  (Mela,  iii.  1.  §  8;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  439.)  [P.  S.] 

LAMETI'NI  (Aa/afriyoi),  a  city  of  Bmttium, 
mentioned  only  by  Stephonus  of  Byzantium  («.  r.), 
on  the  authority  of  Uecataeus,  who  added  that  there 
was  a  river  also  of  the  name  of  LamktujI  (AofHTTor). 
We  find  tliis  again  alluded  to  by  Lycophron.  (^Altx. 
1085.)  I'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
stream  still  called  Lamato,  which  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia  :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  who  gives  to  that  gulf,  other- 
wise known  as  tlie  Sinus  Terinaeus  or  Hip- 
PONIATES,  the  name  of  the  Lametine  Gulf  (6 
Aofjkrrra'os  kSKitos,  An&t.  Pol.  vii.  10).  Hence 
there  con  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  city  of  Lametini 
also  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  same  bay, 
though  Stephanus  vaguely  calls  it  ^  near  Crotona." 
(Steph.  B.  /.  c.)  No  other  writer  mentions  the  name 
(which  is  evidently  an  ethnic  form  like  Leontini), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  was  destroyed  or 
sunk  into  a  dependent  condition  at  an  early  period. 
An  inscription,  which  records  it  as  an  existing  mu- 
nicipal town  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  almost  cx'r- 
tainly  spurious.  (Mommsen,  Irucr.  Regn.  Neap. 
App.  No.  936.)  It  is  generally  supposed  to  havo 
been  situated  either  at  or  near  the  modem  villuge  of 
Sta.  Eufemia,  but  this  is  mere  coi  ijecture.     [  K.  11 .  B .  ] 

LA'MIA  {Aofiia :  Eth.  Aafiitvs  :  Zitiint),  a  town 
of  the  Mahenses,  though  afterwards  separated  from 
them,  situated  hi  the  district  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 
Strabo  describes  Lamia  as  situated  above  the  plain 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  tho 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  Spenheius,  and 
50  stadia  from  the  sea  (iz.  pp.  433,  435).  Livy 
says  that  it  was  placed  on  a  height  diAtant 
seven  miles  from  Ueracleia,  of  which  it  com- 
manded the  prospect  (xxxvi.  25),  and  on  the  routo 
which  led  from  Thermopylae  through  the  passes  of 
Phthiotis  to  Thaumaci  (xxxii.  4).  Strabo  fuilhcr 
relates  that  it  was  subject  to  earthquakes  (i.  p.  60). 
Lamia  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  war 
which  tlie  Athenians  and  the  confederate  Greeks 
carried  on  against  Antipater  in  B.C.  323.  Anti))utcr 
was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  took  refuge  in  Loinia, 
where  he  was  besieged  fur  some  time  by  tlie  allies. 
From  this  circomstance  this  contest  is  usual  Iv  called 
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the  Lamian  war.  Having  afterwards  received  suc- 
cours from  Craterus,  Antipater  retreated  northwards, 
and  defeated  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Cranuon  in 
the  following  year.  (Diod.  xviii.  9,  seq. ;  Polyb.  ix. 
29.)  In  B.  c.  208  Philip,  son  oif  Demetrius,  de- 
feated the  Aetolians  near  Lamia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  30.) 
In  192  Lamia  opened  its  gates  to  Antiochus  (Liv. 
XXXV.  43),  and  was  in  consequence  besieged  in  the 
following  year  by  Philip,  who  was  tlien  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  25.)  On 
this  occasion  Livy  mentions  the  difficulty  which  the 
Macedonians  experienced  in  mining  the  rock,  which 
was  siliceous  ("  in  aspcris  locis  silex  saepe  impeno- 
trabilis  ferro  occurrcbat").  In  190  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  4,  5.)  Lamia  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  14),  and  was  also  in 
existence  in  the  sixth  century.  (Hicrocl.  p.  642,  cd. 
Wesseling.)  The  site  of  Lamia  is  fixed  at  Ziiuniy 
both  by  tlie  description  of  the  ancient  writers  of  tlie 
position  of  Lamia,  and  by  an  inscription  which  Paul 
Lucas  copied  at  this  place.  Zituni  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  is  by  nature  a  strongly  fortified  position. 
The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  city  which  Leake 
discovere<l  were  some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the^ 
Acropolis,  forming  a  part  of  those  of  the  modem 
castle,  M\6.  some  small  remains  of  the  town  walls  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  hill,  beyond  the  extreme  modem 
houses  to  the  eastward.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  I^eake  noticed  a  small  river,  which,  we  learn 
from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  434, 450),  was  called  Achelous. 
The  port  of  Malia  was  named  Piialara  (rd  ♦((- 
Aopa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  435  ;  Polyb.  xx.  11 ;  Liv.  xxvii. 
30,  XXXV.  43  ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12),  now  Stylidha. 
Zituni  has  been  compared  to  Athens,  with  its  old 
c&stle,  or  acropolis,  above,  and  its  Peiraeeus  at  Sty- 
lUlha,  on  the  shore  belf)w.  There  is  a  fine  view  from 
the  castlri,  commanding  the  whole  country  adjacent 
to  the  hcjid  of  the  Maliac  gulf.  (Lucas,  Voyage  dans 
la  Grice,  vol.  i.  p.  405 ;  I.cake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  2  ;  Stephahi,  JBf mc,  <fc,  p.  39.) 


COIN  OF  LAMIA. 

LAMIACUS  SINUS  (5  \afjuaKhs  kSKitos),  a 
name  given  by  Pausaiiias  to  the  Maliac  gulf,  from 
the  imi^rtant  town  of  Lamia.  (Pans.  i.  4.  §  3,  vii. 
15.  §  2,  X.  1 .  §  2.)  In  the  same  way  the  gulf  is 
now  called  Zituni^  which  is  the  modem  name  of 
Lamia. 

LAMrNKTM  (Aafitviov  :  Kth.  Laminitani:  near 
Fueiiliana^  between  Montiel  and  Alcaraz),  a  town 
of  the  Carpetani  (according  to  Ptolemy,  though 
some  suppo!?e  it  to  have  belonged  rather  to  the 
Orctani),  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  a  sti- 
pendiary town  of  the  conventus  of  New  Carthage, 
and  stood  on  the  high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
angusta.  The  river  Anas  {Gitadiana)  rose  in  the 
lands  of  Larainium,  7  M.  P.  E.  of  the  town.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  2, 3.  B.  4 ;  Ilin,  Ant.  pp.  445, 446 ;  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  57 ;  InRcr.  ap.  Florez,  Esp.  S,  vol.  iv.  p.  38, 
vol.  V.  pp.  22,  122,  vol.  vii.  p.  140;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  411:  in  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  8.47,  where  Pliny 
»p<'aks  of  the  whetstones  found  in  Hither  Spain  as 
Cfiteg  Ffaininitanne,  Ukert  supposes  we  ought  to 
rwid  Cotes  Laminitanae.)  [P.  &] 


LAHPSACUS. 

LAMOTIS  (AcyiArtt),  a  district  on  the  etotera 
ccMt  of  Gilida  Aspera,  between  the  rivers  Caly- 
cadnus  and  Lamus.  Its  cajutal  bore  the  name  of 
Lamns,  from  which  that  of  the  district  was  derived. 
(Ptol.  ▼.  8.  §  6  ;  corop.  Lamus.)  [L.  S.] 

LAMPAS  (Ao^Tiif),  a  harbour  on  the  £.  coast 
of  the  Tauric  CberBonese,  800  stadia  from  Theodosia, 
and  220  stadia  from  Crin-Metopon.  (Arrian,  PeripL 
p.  20;  Anon.  Per^  p.  6.)  Arrian  uses  the  two 
names  Lampas  and  HaJmitis  as  if  they  belonged  to 
the  same  place,  hot  the  Anonymous  Coastr^escriber 
speaks  of  Lampas  alone.  Halmitis  probably  took 
its  name  from  being  a  place  for  salting  fish.  The 
name  is  preserved  m  the  places  now  called  JBiottk- 
iMmbat  and  Koutchtmk-lMmbat^  Tartar  villages 
at  the  end  of  a  bay  defended  by  the  promontoiy  of 
Plaka,  near  wLich  ancient  ruins  have  been  found. 
(Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Voytige  autow  du  Caucase, 
vol.  V.  p.  713,  voL  vi.  p.  460;  Bennell,  Compar. 
Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAMPATAE  or  LAMPAGAE  {\aiiit^Tu  or 
Aa/Aira7ai,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  42),  a  small  tribe  who 
lived  among  the  offshoots  of  the  Imaus,  in  the  N\V. 
P'lrt  of  India,  about  the  sources  of  the  Choea  (now 
Kameh\  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Kabul 
river.  [>r.] 

LAMPE  (Aa/Aw^),  a  tftwn  in  Crete,  also  called 
Lappa.  [Lappa.]  Besides  this  town  Stephanua 
B.  (j.  r.)  mentions  two  other  towns  of  this  name, 
otherwiae  unknown,  one  iu  Arcadia  and  the  other  in 
Argolis. 

LAMPEIA.     [Ertmanthus.] 

LAMPE'TIA.     [CuAMPETiA.] 

LAMPONEIA  or  LAMPO'NIUM  (Aofoniwia, 
hafjL7ro»vtov)^  an  Aeolian  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Troos,  of  which  no  particulars  are  known,  except 
that  it  was  annexed  to  Persia  by  the  satrap  Otanea 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  tlie  earliest  writers.  (Herod,  v.  26  ;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  610  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

LAMPRA.    [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

LA'MPSACUS  (Ad/4a«^09 :  Eth,  Aoi^oicifi^s), 
sometimes  also  called  Lampsacom  (Cic.  m  Verr.  L 
24  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19),  was  one  of  the  most  cele> 
bratod  Greek  settlements  in  Mysia  on  the  HeUespont 
It  was  known  to  have  exist«l  under  the  name  of 
Pityusa  or  Pityussa  before  it  received  colcmists  from 
the  Ionian  cities  of  Phocaea  and  Miletus.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  589  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ;  Plin.  ▼.  40  ;  Horn.  It 
ii.  829  ;  Plut  de  VirL  Mul  18.)  It  waa  situated, 
opposite  to  Callipolis,  in  the  Thracian  OherBoneeas, 
and  possessed  an  excellent  harbour.  Herodotus  (vL 
37)  relates  that  the  elder  Miltiades,  who  was  settled 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  made  war  upon  the 
Lampsaccni,  but  that  they  took  him  by  surprise^ 
and  made  him  their  prisoner.  Being  threatened, 
however,  by  Croesus,  who  supplied  Miltiades,  tbej 
set  him  free.  During  the  Ionian  revolt,  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  1 1 7.) 
The  territory  about  Lampsacus  produced  excellent 
wine,  whence  the  king  of  Persia  bestowed  it  upon 
Themistocles,  that  he  might  thence  provide  himself 
with  wine.  (Thucyd.  i.  138  ;  At  hen.  i.  p.  29 ; 
Diod.  xi.  57  ;  Plut  Them.  29  ;  Nepos,  Them.  10; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.)  But  even  while  Lampsacus 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Persia,  it  continued 
to  be  governed  by  a  native  prince  or  tyrant,  of  the 
name  of  Hippocles.  His  son  Aeantides  married 
Archedico,  a  daughter  of  Pisistratus,  whose  tomb, 
commemorating  her  virtues,  was  seen  there  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides    (vi.  59).     The  attempt  of 
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Eugn  toidietlMrHideljiuiillfaerebjtomikeliim- 
clf  rrrut,  Hcmi  to  belonf;  la  the  tame  pnind. 
(.UlUD.  XL  fL  308.)  AAer  tlw  battle  of  MfCale.  ia 
■.<-.  479,  Lunpnrru  jsned  Athsiu,  but  rerolled 
ifia  ibe  failuic  of  llie  );n3t  Atbrninii  eipnlition  to 
^lilj:  bfinf;,  LmreTer,  anfartiEed.  it  wwj  adly  rc- 
OEijiKml  bj  m  fleet  nuler  Stmmbicbidci.  (Tkuc. 
lil  6^.)  After  the  time  of  Aleunder  tbe  Great, 
lit  Liaipnami  had  to  defend  Ibcir  city  nf^itnat  the 
cacks  nf  Antiacbm  of  Syria  ;  tbej  loted  s  cmKcn 
of  cold  to  Ih«  Komuie.  and  were  reccitld  tij  thcin 
■  ilUa.  (LiT.  iniii.  38,  HIT.  42.  itiii.  6;  Polrb. 
nL  10.)  In  the  time  of  Stnbo,  Lampsnctia  kiu 
Ik:  m  ^uiisliiii;;  cit;.  It  was  thi^  binb[<l4C0  of 
nur  diitinsuiihed  uitlinn  and  pbilionphcni,  aocli 
k  Clunin  Ihe  hiatoiun,  AnuimciKi  Ilio  orator,  and 
Mrtrqucnu  the  diuiph  of  Epicunu,  who  himself 
nuded  there  for  man;  yran,  and  ivckoned  iwnia  of 
ill  ciiiHi»  xmong  hb  intimuto  frionild.  (Sirab.  1. 1. ; 
Dt.^.  LaiTt.  I.  It.)  LampsMos  pnuMani  a  tine 
auue  b.T  LTBippn»,  repraeoling  a  proatnile  lion. 
bic  It  wM  removal  by  Aqrippn  to  Kume  to  adorn 
Uv  Ci.-n)iii>  Uartinf.  (Str«b.  I.  c.)  Lampsaciia,  aa 
B  Will  known,  trsa  tbe  cbirf  Feat  of  the  obscene 
nofbip  of  Triapna,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
Im  there  of  Aphrodite.  (Ath™.  i.  p.  30 ;  Pani'. 
iL  31.  S  a  ;  Apollon.  Bhod.  i.  983  ;  U>.  f'lal.  ti. 
SIS;  Virg.  Gtorg.n.  110.)  From  (hia  circum- 
liinn  tbe  whole  district  was  hellered  to  have  de- 
ni(d  the  name  of  Abamie  or  Apamis  (ii-oflrfitrSBi), 
tcnoae  Aphmdite  denied  that  she  had  giren  Lurtb 
to  him.  (Theaphr.  But.  Phut.  i.  6, 13.)  The  ati- 
fim  came  of  Ihe  diitricC  had  been  Bebrrr.ia,  pm- 
W>1t  from  Ihe  Thracian  Bcbrrcea,  who  bad  vetlled 
6itn.  (Camp,  llent.  Fragm.  807 ;  Ciiarwi,  Fragm. 
115,119;  Xeiwph. .4iini. Tii.  ».  S  1 ;  Poljrb.  v.  77; 
Pit  i».  18,  V.  40 ;  PioL  v.  a.  %i\  Sleph.  B.  :  c.) 
Tb*  same  oT  Lamtaii  a  still  attached  to  a  smAll 
ton,  ik«r  which   Lampnacna   probably  stood,   aa 

Thoc  are  gold  and  nlver  Xatcra  of  Lamptuwus  in 
iifinnt  adlertiow ;  the  imperial  coin)  have  been 
bind  (nm  AnEUatna  to  GaUtenu.  (Seslmi.  Mon. 
F.l.p.73.)  [L.S.] 


LANGOBABDI.  119 

LAMlTiON  {tiaiivixit),  a  great  harbotir  near 

Caps  Heraclinm,  on  tho  csaat  of  Ponlu",  not  far 

from    Themiscyra.    (Anonym.  PtripL  PuhI.  Eux. 

p.  10.)  a.s.] 

LANCE  (riin-Afil.  p.  395),  or  LA'SCl A  CA<r^ 
aw,  Dion  Cass.  lili.  2,^89;  Klor.  iv.  12;  0ms. 
vi.  21),  or  LANCUTUM  (AffyirlaTw,  I'tol.  iL  B. 
5  29),  the  chief  cilyof  the  Lanceati  (Aayitlriroi, 
Ptol.  (.  e.)  or  Lakcifjibiw  (rlin.  iiL  3.  a.  4),  a  tribe 
of  the  Astiim.  in  llispaoiii  TarraumenMs.  It  was 
slroncly  fortified,  and  wi      "' 


10  than  Ifj! 


.  VII.  (. 


LAMPSDS,  a  town  of  Histiaeodn  in  Theoaly,  on 
At  borden  of  Athamania.  (LIt.  luii.  U.) 

LAMPTRA.    [ATncA,p.331,a.l 

LA3IUS  (Ai^f).  a  villags  of  Cilicia,  at  the 
Bootb  of  tbe  riTer  Lamns,  from  which  the  whole 
&triti  derived  the  name  of  Lamolii.  The  riier 
ii  BUtkiind  by  StephaDUa  B.  (from  Alexander 
FdjhiKar),  and  both  the  river  and  the  Tillai;e  by 
Ebabo  (UT.  p.  671)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  Sg  4,  6). 
The  river,  which  ia  otherwiH  of  no  importance, 
iwmtd  the  hoaDduy  between  Cilicia  Aapera  am' 
^lieia  Flapria,  aDd  atill  bean  the  name  of /^muu  o 
tiMaiii  AboDt  the  village  of  Lamns  no  piuticubir 
«e  knnm.  (Cunp.  NDnniu,  Itionj/i.  xiiv.  50 
End.  ;.  709.>  [L  &.] 


uiNA,  at  least  before  Uie  Kllleni 
the  Kianans,  by  whom  Lamb  wa."  dcalroii^J,  tln,ni.'li 
il  was  again  rratored.  It  lay  on  tlie  liigli  nail  from 
CaeBniugusU  to  Lepo  VII.  (/.eos),  only  9  II.  P. 
from  Ihe  latter,  where  its  name  is  still  t<i  be  Iracrd 
in  tliat  of  Sullimo,  or  Sollancia.  (Vl.ni.  K^h  S. 
vol.ii-i.p.lGi  l"kert,vol.ii.pt.l.  p.441,)  [P.  fi] 

LA'SCIA,  LANCIA'Tl,  LASCIA'TUM. 
[Lanpe.] 

LANCIA  OPPIDATiA.     [VKrrosEs.] 

LANCIESSES.     [Lasce.J 

I-ANX'IENSKS  OCELKSSKS  or  TltANSCU- 
DAXI.    [Oi;k..i.-m.] 

LAXnOBAIiDI,  LOXGOBARm  {AarJoSivKoi, 
furyyatiifiiti,  alwi  Auyjroj^iu  and  Aa»geivitai), 
a  tribe  of  Germnni  whoin  we  fimt  met-t  nilli  in  Itio 
plain,  sonth  of  ihe  lower  KAr,  nnd  who  l>rlon{.rnl  to 
the  Snevi  (Stnib.  vii.  p.  2WI,  where  Knuner  reads 
Aa-}'iir)ea(iJiM;I1ol.  iLll.§S9,  IT).  Acrnidins  In 
Pnulna  fiiaconm,  hitntelf  a  Laoeubard,  or  l^oinbanl 
(HitL  Loagoi.  i.  3,  8;  cnnip.  I>ld<ir.  Orig.  ix.  2; 
£r^M.  if.  t  V.  yimar),  tbe  tribe  derived  ita  name 
from  ilie  hmg  bearda,  by  wliirb  thoy  diKliiigDithril 
themselves  from  the  olber  flennnna,  who  Rvuenllf 

bahic  tliat  they  derived  ihn  nnnie  from  the  rcniiitiy 
thej  inhabited  on  the  binks  of  the  /;['«.  wlwru 
Bonk  (or  Sorrf)  still  ligliifics  "  a  fertile  ptiin  by  the 
side  of  a  river;"  and  a  district  near  itagdrburg  is 
itill  called  the  huge  BSrie  (Wilhclm.  Ga-mamtn, 
p.  aSfi).  Accorilili)>  lo  this,  Langobardl  vniuld  tij;- 
nify  "inhaliiuntn  irf  ttie  long  bwd  of  the  rirer." 
The  district  in  wbieh  we  first  meet  wilh  Ihem,  ia 
the  left  bank  of  tho  Effte,  tnon  the  [-.int  where  (lie 
Sda  empties  itself  into  it,  to  the  froiiticn.  of  llie 
Chatici  Minores,  lio  that  tliey  wen  iKXinded  in  tlie 
north  by  llie  Ktbr,  in  the  east  by  the  SenmoiH's,  in 
the  soalh  by  tbe  Cherusci,  and  in  the  wc^t  by  llin 
Foai  and  Angrivarii.  Traces  of  tl.o  name  of  the 
Langobardl  still  occur  in  that  country  in  such  naniet 
as  Bnnfcnjod,  Banlarii.  Tho  earUest  uriicr  who 
mentions  the  Lingobanli  si  inhabiting  ilnife  parts, 
is  Velleius  Palerciilos  (ii.  Ill6).  But  notwithst sliding 
'  0U9  testimony  of  the  ancients  that  tky 
Here  a  branch  of  Ihe  Sncvi,  their  own  historian 
(Poui.  niic.  I  e.;  comp.  Euseh.  Cinm.  ad  an.  SSO) 
slates  that  the  Langobardl  nriginnlly  diil  not  inhiibit 
my  pan  of  Germany,  but  had  Dii|:ratcd  siiulh  from 
Scandinavia,  whcro  they  liaci  bomo  the  name  of 
Vinili.  and  that  Ihey  owumed  the  name  Langobardi 
after  their  arrival  in  Germany.  II  is  impoibible  to 
uy  what  value  ia  to  be  attributed  to  tbia  htatcnieni, 
which  has  found  as  many  advucales  as  it  lias  hO'l 
opponents.  From  Stral-  (f.  c.)  il  n  clear  that  they 
occDpied  the  northern  bonk  of  the  fSIhe,  and  it  in 
possible  that  Ihey  were  omonf;  those  Germans  whom 
Tiberius,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  dm*  arms  the 
ElU  (SueL  Aug.  31).  In  "their  new  enuntry  tlicy 
were  sorai  reduced  to  submiiaioo  by  Maiobedous,  but 
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aftenmrds  they  shook  off  the  yoke,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Semnoneri,  joined  the  confodcrucy  of  the 
ChcriLscans  a^uiojit  tlie  Man-oinunni.  (I'lie.  Attn.  ii. 
45.)  When,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Armi- 
nius,  the  power  of  the  CheruAcans  was  decaying  more 
and  more,  the  Lan;]^obardi  not  only  supported  and 
restored  Italus,  tlie  kin;;  uf  the  Cheruscans  who  had 
been  expelled,  but  seem  to  have  extended  their  own 
territory  in  the  south,  so  as  to  occupy  the  country 
between  /7a//e,  Magdeburg^  and  Leipzig.  (Tac.  ^nn. 
xi.  17.)  They  were  not  a  numerous  tribe,  but  their 
want  of  numbers  was  made  up  for  by  their  natural 
bravery  (Tac.  Germ.  40),  and  Velleius  describes 
them  as  a  "gens  eliam  Gemiana  feritate  fcrocior." 
Shortly  after  the^e  events  the  Langobanli  disappear 
from  history,  until  they  are  mentioned  again  by 
Ptolemy  (/.  c.),  who  places  them  in  the  extensive 
territorv  between  the  Khine  and  Weser.  and  even 
beyond  the  latter  nver  almost  as  far  as  the  Elbe, 
They  thus  occupied  the  country  which  hud  formerly 
been  inhabited  by  the  tribes  fonning  the  Cheruscan 
confetleracy.  This  great  extension  of  their  territory 
shows  that  their  jwwer  must  have  been  increasing 
ever  shice  their  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Maro- 
boduus.  After  this  time  we  again  he.ar  nothing  of 
the  Longobardi  for  a  considerable  period.  They  are 
indeed  mentioned,  in  an  excerpt  from  the  history  of 
Petrus  I'atricius  {Kxc.  de  Ijcgttt.  p.  124),  as  allies 
of  the  Obii  on  the  fnmtiers  of  Pannonia;  but  other- 
wise history  is  silent  about  thi-m,  until,  in  tlic  second 
half  of  tlie  5th  century,  they  appear  on  the  north  of 
the  Danube  in  Upper  Hungary  as  tributary  to  the 
Ileruli  (Procop.  dti  Jitll.  Goth.  ii.  15,  who  describes 
them  as  Christians).  Whether  these  Langobardi, 
however,  were  the  «ame  people  whom  we  last  met 
with  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  or  whether 
they  were  only  a  band  of  emigrants  who  had  in  the 
cour>e  of  time  become  so  numenms  as  to  form  a 
distiiii-t  tril)e,  is  a  (juestion  which  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty,  althongh  the  latter  seems  to  be  the 
mnn;  proliable  supjKisition.  Their  natural  love  of 
froodoni  could  not  iiear  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
Ileruli,  and  after  having  defeated  the  king  of  the 
hitler  in  a  great  battle, they  suMued  the  neighbouring 
(^uaili,  likewise  a  Suevian  tril)e,  and  henceforth  they 
were  fur  a  long  time  the  terror  of  their  neighbours 
and  the  Kom;u)  province  of  Pannonia.  (Paul.  Diac. 
i.  22.)  For,  being  the  most  p*)werful  nation  in  those 
I»arts,  they  extendetl  their  dominion  down  the  Danube, 
and  ocou])i<!d  the  extensive  plains  in  the  nortli  of 
Ihicia  «>n  the  river  Theiss,  where  they  first  came  in 
conflict  with  tlie  Gepidue,  and  entered  Ptmnonia. 
(Paul.  Diac  i.  20.)  The  emperor  Justuiian,  wanting 
their  sup]>nrt  aiiainst  the  Gepidae,  gave  them  lands 
and  hujjplie<l  them  with  money  (Procop.  BtlL  Goth, 
iii.  33),  and  under  their  king  Audoin  they  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Gepidae.  (Paul.  Diac.  i.  25; 
Procop.  Jiell  Goth,  iii.  34,  iv.  18,  25.)  Alboin, 
Audoin's  successor,  after  liaving,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Av.vi,  cojnpletely  overthrown  the  empire  of  the 
Gepidae,  led  the  I^ngoliardi,  in  A.  D.  568,  into  Italy, 
where  they  permanently  established  themselves,  and 
founded  the  kimidom  fn>m  which  down  to  this  day 
tlie  north-eabtof  Iialy  bears  the  nxme  of  Lombardy. 
(Exc.  de  Legal,  jip.  303,  304 ;  Marius  Episc.  Chron. 
Jionc.  ii.  412.)  The  occasion  of  their  invading  Italy 
is  related  as  follows.  When  Alboin  had  concluded 
his  alliance  with  the  Avari,  and  had  ceded  to  Uiem 
his  own  dominions,  Nan»es,  to  take  revenge  upon 
Justin,  invited  them  to  quit  their  poor  country  and 
take  posseasioQ  of  the  fertile  pUina  of  Italy.    Alboin 
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accordingly  crnstsed  the  Alps,  and  as  the  north  of 
Italy  was  baiUy  defended,  he  Micceedeti  in  a  short 
time  in  establishing  liis  kingdom,  which  continued  to 
flourish  until  it  was  overpowered  and  destroyed  by 
Charlemagne.  (Paul.  Diac.  ii.  5;  Eginhard,  Vit 
Carol  M.  6.)  The  history  of  this  singular  people 
whoBse  name  still  survives,  has  been  written  in  Latin 
by  Paulus  IMaoonns  (Womefried),  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  by  another  Lombard  of  the  9th 
century,  whose  name  is  unknown.  (Corop.  Wllhchn, 
Germanien,  p.  281,  foIL;  Zeuss,  die  Deutschen  vnd 
die  Xachbarstamme^  p.  109,  foil.;  F.  Dnfft,  Quaei' 
tiones  de  ArUiquistima  Longobardorum  Iluitorin, 
Beriiu,  1830,  8to.;  Koch-Stemfeld,  das  Beick  der 
Ijongohartlen  in  Italien,  Munich,  1839;  Latham, 
Tac.  Germ,  p.  1 39,  and  Epiieg.  p.  Ixixiv.)     [L.S.] 

LANGOBRl'GA.  [Lusitania.J 

LANU'VIUM  (Aoyovfoi'.  Strab.  ;  AayoCeio^, 
Ptol. :  Eth.  /itwovioSj  Lanuvinus :  Civita  Laeinin), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Latium,  situated  on 
a  lofty  hill  forming  a  projecting  spur  or  promontory 
of  the  Alban  Hills  towards  the  S.  It  was  distant 
about  20  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian 
Way,  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  road.  The 
name  is  often  written  in  inscriptions,  even  of  a  goixl 
time,  Lanivium;  hence  tlie  confusion  which  has 
arisen  in  all  our  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  between  it 
and  Lavinium:  the  two  names  are  so  frequently 
interchanged  as  to  leave  constant  doubt  which  of 
the  two  is  really  meant,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
they  appear  to  have  been  actually  regarded  as  the 
same  place;  whence  the  name  of  "  Civitas  Lavinia" 
by  which  Lanuvium  is  still  known,  and  which 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  centorv. 
The  foundation  of  Lanuvium  was  ascribed  by  a  tra- 
dition R'corded  by  Appian  {B.  C,  ii.  20)  to  Diomed; 
a  legend  probably  arising  from  bome  fancied  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Juno  at  Ai^os.  A  tra- 
dition that  has  a  more  historical  aspect,  though 
perhaps  little  mora  historical  worth,  represented  it 
as  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Diod.  viL  ap. 
Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  The  statement  of  Cato  (np. 
Priscum.  iv.  4.  §  21)  that  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
which  co-operated  in  the  consecxation  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia,  is  the  firat  fact 
concernuig  it  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  historical, 
and  shows  that  Lanuvium  was  already  a  city  of 
consideration  and  power.  Its  name  appears  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  cities  that  formed 
the  league  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  496,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  m  fact  one  of  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  v.  61  ;  Kiebuhr, 
vol.  iL  p.  17.)  But  from  this  time  we  hear  little 
of  it,  except  that  it  was  tlie  faithful  ally  <^  Borne 
during  her  long  wars  with  the  Volscians  and 
Aequians  (Liv.  vi.  21):  the  position  uf  Lanuvium 
would  indeed  cause  it  to  be  one  of  the  cities  most 
immediately  interested  in  opposing  tlie  progress  of 
the  Volscians,  and  render  it  as  it  were  the  natural 
rival  of  Antium.  We  have  no  explanation  of  tlie 
causes  which,  in  b.  c.  383,  led  the  Lanuvians  sud- 
denly to  change  their  policy,  and  take  up  arms,  to- 
gether with  some  other  Latin  cities,  in  favour  of  the 
Volscians  (Liv.  vi.  21).  They  must  have  shared 
in  the  defeat  of  their  allies  near  Satricum;  but  ap- 
parently were  admitted  to  submission  on  favourable 
terms,  and  wo  hear  no  more  of  them  till  the  great 
Latin  War  in  B.C.  340,  in  which  they  took  an 
active  and  important  part.  At  fint,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  hesitated  and  delayed  to  take  the 
field;  but  in  Uie  two  hut  campaigns  their  forces  are 
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jartlealarlj  mcDtlooed,    both    among    thom  that 

f^Q^ht  at  Pedum  ia  b.  c.  339,  and  the  next  yoar 

i:  A±tuni   (Liv.  viii.   12,  13).*     In  the   ^i-nerul 

kr:tl«:n6n:  of  afikint  at  the  cUksO  of  the  war  La- 

Eurium  obtained  the  Rfiman  ci\'itas,  but  apparently 

'In  the  £ret  ini^tance  without  the  right  of  sutTragu; 

i€  Fe&tas,   in  a  well-known  passjige,  enumerates 

tte  Lanuvini  among  the  communities  who  ai  one 

tiaae  enjoyed  all  the  other  privileges  of  Koman  citi- 

iros   except    the    suffrage    and    the   Jus    Mugis- 

tntaum   (Liv.  viii.   14  ;  Festim,  r.  Municipium)^ 

a  statement   which  can  only  refer  to  this  pcriud. 

We  know  fnmi  Cicero  that  they  subsequently  ob- 

tKoeJ    the   fall  fi^nchiM  and   ripht  of   suHVage, 

bat  the  time  when  they  were   admitted  to  thcM: 

prlviipgea  \&  unknown.     (Cic.  j>ro  B^.  13.) 

From  this  time  Lanuvium  ]a[jaed  into  the  mn- 
diciLQ  cf  an  ordinary  munidf^I  town,  and  is  nion- 
rkned  chiefly  in  relation  to  its  celebrated  toinjile  (if 
Jirxi  Stfpito.     It  did  not,  however,  fall  into  decay, 
Jiikc  M)  many  of  the  early  Latin  cities,  and  is  nien- 
tl/ified    bj  Cicero   among  the  more  f'OpulfiUs  and 
ji.mrishiu^  municipia  of  Latiuni,  iu  the  bame  cliU)S 
witii  AriL-ia  and  Tusculuin,  which  he  cuntiiu>t8  with 
sorh  f^-jor  and  decayed  places  as  Lahicum  and  Col- 
latia   (Cic.  de  Ltg.  Ayr.  ii.  35).      Its  chif.-f  magi- 
strate retained  the  ancient  Latin  title  of  Dictator, 
which  was  borne  by  T.  Annius  Milo,  the  celebrated 
adveryAfv  of  Clodius,  in  the  days  uf  Cicero.     (Cic. 
fr<>  MiC  \0%  Orell. /rucr.  3786.)    Previous  to  this 
perioil  Lanuvium  had  suffered  .severely  in  the  civil 
war»  of    3Iariua  and  Sulla,  having  been  taken  by 
the   finnier  at   the  &ame  time  with  Antium  and 
AriciA.  just    before    the  capture    of  H-iUie   itM'If, 
B,c.   87.     (Appiaii,  B.  C.   i.  69;  Liv.  Kpit.  80.) 
Kcr   did    it    e&cape   in  the  later  civil  wars  :   the 
tnuoren  of  its  temple  were  seized  by  Octavinn, 
xA  a    part    at  least  of  its  territory   was  divided 
ammp  a  colony  of  veterans  by  the  dictator  Caesar. 
(Ap|4an,  B.    C.  v.  24;  Lib'.  CoUm.  p.  235.)     It 
kuhirquentlj  received  another  colony,  and  a  part  of 
its  territory  was  at  one  time  allotted  to  the  vestal 
virgins    at    Bome.     (^Ibid.)     Lanuvium,   however, 
EeveT  bore  the  title  of  a  colony,  but  continued  only 
to  rank  as  a  municipium,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  a   flourishing   place   throughout    the    period 
U  the   Roman   Empire.     It  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pins,  who  in  consequence 
fxH^n\\j  made  it  his  residence,  as  did  also  his 
KOTSsorB,  Bi.  Anrelins  and  Coinmodus:  the  last  of 
tiaese  three  i:f  mentioned  as  having  frequently  dis- 
played bis  skill  as  a  gladiator  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Lannrium,  tlie  construction  of  which  may  pro- 
bal4y  be  referred  to  this  epoch.     luscriptiuns  attest 
its  ctotinurd  pnbperity  under  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
aader  Sevenu  and   Philippns.    (Suet.  Any.  72  ; 
Tae.  .dim.  ill.  48;  Capit.  Ant.  JHus^  1;  Lamprid. 
Ojmmtod.   1,  8:  Vict  de  Cat*.  15;   Orcll.  htBcr. 
te4,  3740,  &c.) 

Lanuvium  was  the  place  from  which  several  illiis- 
trioa»  fioman  families  derived  their  origin.  Among 
tUtoe  were  the  Annia,  to  which  Milo,  the  adversary 
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*  In  the  Fasti  CajHtolini  (ad  ann.  cdxv.;  Gruter, 
pb  297)  the  consul  C.  Maenius  is  represented  as 
erkbnting  a  triumf^  o\'er  the  Lavinians,  together 
«it£L  the  Antxates  and  Velitemi,  where  it  appeai-s 
cntMO  from  Livy's  narrative  that  the  Lanuvians 
ne  the  people  reidlj  meant :  a  remarkable  instance 
It  how  carjj  a  period  the  confusion  between  the 
iviBiiiica  fajid  ariacD. 


of  Clodins,  belonged  by  adoption,  as  well  as  the 
Papia,  from  which  ho  was  originally  descendeii ;  the 
Kiisria,  and  the  Thuria  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  10;  Ast^on. 
(ul  Milon.  pp.  32,  53;  Cic.  de  Dicin.  i.  36.  ii.  31, 
de  Fin.  ii.  20),  to  which  may  probably  be  added, 
on  the  authority  of  coins,  the  Pnxrilia  and  Mettia. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  v.  j.p.  253,  267,  289,  293.)  Wo 
learn  from  Cicero  that  not  only  did  the  liotK-iu  Gens 
derive  its  origin  from  Lanuvium,  but  the  celebrated 
actor  Itoscius  was  himself  bom  in  the  territory  of 
that  city.     (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  36.) 

But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Lanuvium  was  derived 
from  its  lemple  of  Juno  Sospit.i,  which  enjoyed  a 
I)cculiar  sanctity,  so  that  after  the  Latin  War  in 
It.  c.  338  it  w;is  stipulated  that  the  Romans  should 
enjoy  free  panic ip:itiun  with  the  Lunuviaas  them- 
n;lves  in  her  worship  imd  sacred  rites  (Liv.  viii.  14): 
and  althougli  at  a  later  perioil  a  tcmj.le  was  ercctetl 
at  ICume  itself  to  the  goddess  under  tlie  same  de- 
nomination, the  consuls  still  ccntiiiued  to  tvynW 
annually  to  Lanuvium  for  the  purjxi.se  of  ort'ering 
sultnin  sarrilicesj.  (Liv.  xxxii.  30,  xxxiv.  .53;  Cic. 
/rt'o  Muren.  41.)  The  peculiar  garb  and  attributes 
of  tiie  Lanuvian  Juno  arc  dcscrilied  by  Cicero  (de 
Nat.  J)eor.  i.  29),  and  attested  by  the  evidence  of 
numerous  lioman  coins:  she  was  always  represented 
with  a  goat's  ftkin,  drawn  over  her  head  like  a 
helmet,  with  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a  small  shield 
on  the  left  arm,  and  wore  peculiar  shoes  witli  the 
points  turned  up  {calceoU  rejMndi).  On  coins  we 
lind  her  also  constantly  associated  with  a  serpent ; 
and  we  learn  from  Propertius  and  Aelian  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  oracle  in  the  sacred  grove  attached  to 
her  temple,  where  a  ser|)ent  was  fed  with  fruits  and 
cakes  by  virgins,  whose  chastity  was  considered  to 
be  thus  put  to  the  test.  (Propert.  iv.  8  ;  Aelian, 
JI.  J.  xi.  16,  where  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly 
Aavovttif,  and  not  Aaoviyltp  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  294.) 

The  frequent  notices  in  Livy  and  elsewhere  of 
prodigies  occurring  in  the  temple  and  sacred  grove 
of  «Juno  at  Lanuvium.  as  well  as  the  allusions  to  her 
worship  at  that  place  scattered  through  the  Honiau 
]K)cUi,  sufficiently  show  how  important  a  part  the 
latter  had  assumed  in  tlie  Roman  religion.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  10,  xxix.  14,  xxxi.  12,  xl.  19 ;  Cic  de 
Divin.  i.  44,  ii.  27 ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ri.  60 ;  Sil.  Ital. 
xiii.  364.)  We  learn  from  Appian  that  a  large 
treasure  had  gradually  accumulated  in  her  temple, 
as  was  the  case  with  most  celebrated  sanctuaries; 
and  Pliny  mentions  that  it  was  adorned  with  very 
ancient,  but  excellent,  paintings  of  Helen  and  Ata- 
knta,  which  the  emperor  Cahgula  in  vain  attempted 
to  remove.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6.)  It  appears  from 
a  passage  in  Cicero  {de  Fin,  ii.  20)  that  Juno  was 
far  from  being  the  only  deity  esjiecially  worshipped 
at  Lanuvium,  but  that  the  city  was  noted  as  abound- 
ing in  .incient  temples  and  religious  rites,  and  was 
probably  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  old  Latin  re- 
ligion. A  temple  of  Jupiter  adjoining  the  forum 
is  the  only  one  of  which  we  find  any  special  men- 
tion.    (Liv.  xxxii.  9.) 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cirita  Larinia 
occupies  the  original  site  of  Lanuvium,  the  position 
of  which  is  well  described  by  Strabo  and  Silius 
Italicus  (Strab.  v.  p.  239  ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  360),  and 
we  know  from  inscriptions  that  the  ancient  city  con- 
thmed  in  a  flourishing  condition  down  to  a  late 
pericxi  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  curious  that 
scarcely  any  ruins  now  remain.  A  few  sh.ipeloss 
masses  of  masonry,  principally  substructions  ard 
foundations,  of  which  those  that  crown  the  summit 
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of  the  hill  may  poBsibly  have  belong  to  the  temple 
of  Juno  Sospita;  and  a  small  portion  of  a  theatre, 
broa^ht  to  light  by  excavations  in  1832,  are  all 
that  are  now  visible.  The  inscriptions  discovered 
on  the  8[)ot  belong  principally  to  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  and  excavations  in  the  last  century 
brouj^ht  to  light  many  statues  of  the  same  period. 
(Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  il  pp.  173—187  ; 
Abeken,  3fittel  Italien,  p.  215.) 

Lanuviurn,  as  already  observed,  was  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Appian  Way,  on  the  ripht 
of  that  road :  the  station  "  Sub  Lanuvio,"  marked  in 
the  TabuLi  Peutinrjeriana  between  Aricia  and  Tres 
Tal>emac,  was  evidently  situated  on  the  high  road, 
probably  at  the  eifrhteenth  milestone  from  Rome, 
from  which  point  a  branch  road  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  city.  (Westphal,  liim,  Kamp.  p.  28 ;  Nibby, 
Lc.) 

The  remains  of  two  other  ancient  roads  may  be 
traced,  leading  from  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  city  in 
the  direction  of  Antium  and  Astura.  The  existence 
of  this  line  of  communication  in  ancient  times  is 
incidentally  referred  to  by  Cicero  (^ad  Attxii.  41, 
43,  46).  The  tract  of  country  extending  S.  of 
Lanuviuin  in  the  direction  of  Antium  and  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  was  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
very  unhcaltliy  (Strah.  v.  p.  231),  and  is  now 
almost  wholly  depopulated.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAODICKIA  COMBUSTA  (AaoWiccia  Kortuct- 
KavfUvT}  or  K6Kat/i€K7}),  one  of  the  five  cities  built 
by  Seleucus  I.,  and  named  after  his  mother  Seleuca. 
Its  surname  (Lat  Combusta)  is  derived  by  Strabo 
(xii.  pp.  .576, 579,  xiii.  pp.  626, 628, 637)  from  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  but 
Hamilton  {Researches^  ii.  p.  194)  asserts  that  there 
is  "  not  a  jurticle  of  volcanic  or  igneous  rock  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;"  and  it  may  be  added  that  if  such 
were  the  case,  the  town  would  rather  have  been 
called  A.  tt^s  KaraKiKoufjiivris.  The  most  probable 
solution  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  town  was  at  one 
time  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  on  being  rebuilt  it 
rcceivetl  the  distinguishing  surname.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  north-west  oi  Iconium,  on  the  high  road 
leading  from  the  west  coast  to  Melitene  on  the 
Euphrates.  Some  describe  it  as  situated  in  Lycaonia 
(Steph.  B.  8.  V. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  663),  and  others  as 
a  town  of  Pisidia  (Socrat.  HuL  Eccl.  vi.  18 ;  llierocl. 
p.  672),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  10)  places  it  in 
Cialatia  ;  but  this  discrepancy  is  easily  explained  by 
recollecting  that  the  territories  just  mentioned  were 
often  extended  or  reduced  in  extent,  sothat  atone  time 
the  town  belonged  to  Lycaonia,  while  at  another  it 
formed  part  of  Pi&idia.  Its  foundation  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer. 

Both  Leake  (^Asia  Minor^  p.  44)  and  Ilamil- 
ton  identify  Laodiceia  with  the  modem  Ladik ; 
and  the  former  of  these  geographers  states  that 
at  Ladik  he  saw  more  numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  architecture  and  sculpture  than  at  any 
other  place  on  his  route  through  that  country. 
Inscribed  marbles,  altars,  columns,  capitals,  friezes, 
cornices,  were  dispersed  throughout  the  streets, 
and  among  the  houses  and  burying  grounds. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Laodiceia  must 
once  have  been  a  very  considerable  town.  There 
are  a  few  imperial  coins  of  Laodiceia,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  (Sestini, 
Man,  Ant  p.  95  ;  com  p.  Droysen,  Gesch,  des 
Hellen.  i.  p.  663,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

LAODICEIA  AD  LYCUM  (AooJfwta  irphs  ry 
Amt^  :  Eski  llu$ar)y  a  city  in  the  south-west  of 
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Phiygia*,  abont  a  mile  from  the  rapid  river  Lyciu, 
is  situated  on  the  long  spur  of  a  hill  between  the 
narrow  valleys  of  the  amall  rivers  Asopns  and 
Caprus,  which  dischai^  their  waters  into  the 
Lycos.  The  town  was  originally  called  Diospolis, 
and  afterwards  Rhoas  (Plin.  ▼.  29),  and  Laodiceia, 
the  building  of  which  is  asoribed  to  Antiochus 
Theos,  in  h<n)our  of  his  wife  Laodicc,  was  probably 
fomnded  on  the  site  of  the  older  town.  It  was  not 
far  west  from  Colossae,  and  (Hily  six  miles  to  the 
west  of  Hierapolis.  {It.  Ant  p.  337;  Tab.Pe»tU ; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  629.)  At  first  Laodiceia  was  not  a 
place  of  much  importance,  but  it  soon  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  It  suffered  greatly  daring 
the  Mithridatic  War  (Appian,  Bdl.  Mithr.  20; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  5^8),  but  quickly  recovered  nnder  the 
dominion  of  Rome;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
Republic  and  under  the  first  emperors,  Laodiceia 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and  floorishing 
commercial  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  large 
money  transactions  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wood 
were  carried  on.  (Cic.  ad  Fanu  iL  17,  iii.  5  ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  577 ;  com  p.  Vitruv.  viii.  3.)  The 
place  often  suffered  from  earthquakes,  especially 
from  the  great  shock  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
which  it  was  completely  destroyed.  But  the  inha- 
bitants restored  it  from  their  own  means.  (Tac 
Ann.  xiv.  27.)  The  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  created 
among  them  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  as  ia 
manifest  from  its  ruins ;  and  that  it  did  not  remain 
behind-hand  in  science  and  litentnre  is  attested  by 
the  names  of.  the  sceptics  Antiochus  and  Theiodas, 
the  successors  of  Aen<»idemns  (Diog.  Laert.  iz.  11. 
§  106,  12.  §  116),  and  by  the  existence  of  a  great 
medical  sdiool.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  580.)  During  the 
Roman  period  Laodiceia  was  the  chief  city  of  a 
Roman  conventus.  (Cic.  ad  Ftxm,  iii.  7,  ix.  25, 
xiii.  54,  67,  xv.  4,  ad  AtL  v.  15,  16,  20,  21.  vi. 
1, 2,  3,  7,  in  yerr,  i.  30.)  Many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  Jews,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  at  a  very  early  period  it  becaoM 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Christianity,  and  the  see  of 
a  bishop.  (SU  Paul,  Ep,  ad  Coloss,  ii.  1,  iv.  15, 
foil. ;  ApodU,  iii.  14,  foil. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud,  xiv. 
10, 20  ;  Hierocl.  p.  665.)  The  Byzantine  writers 
often  mention  it,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
neni ;  and  it  was  fortified  by  the  emperor  Mannd. 
(Nicct.  Chon.  Ann.  pp.  9,  81.)  During  the  invaaioQ 
of  the  Turks  and  Mongols  the  city  was  much  ex- 
posed to  ravages,  and  fell  into  decay,  but  the  exist- 
ing renains  still  attest  its  former  greatness.  The 
ruins  near  DenisU  are  fully  described  in  Pococke's, 
Chandler's,  Cockerell's,  Arunders  and  Leake*8  works. 
"  Nothing,"  says  Hamilton  (^ReaearchtB^  toL  i.  p. 
515),  "can  exceed  the  desolation  and  melaDcholy 
appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodiceia ;  no  pictoresqiie 
features  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  relievo  the  dull  uniformity  of  its  undulating 
and  barren  hills ;  and  with  few  exceptions,  its  grey 
and  widely  scattered  ruins  possess  no  architectural 
merit  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  view  them  without  interest,  when 
we  consider  what  Laodiceia  once  was,  and  how  it  is 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

Its  stadium,  gymnasium,  and  theatres  (one 

of  which  is  in  a  state  oif  great  preservation,  with  its 

•  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  18)  and  Philosstratus  (Ft^ 
Soph.  i.  25)  call  it  a  town  of  Caria,  while  Stephanas 
B.  («.  V.)  describes  it  as  belonging  to  Lydia ;  which 
arises  from  the  tmcertain  fipontiers  of  those  coantries. 
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MR  ilitl  pHMly  horitnnlal,  Ili<itip;h  ihitpIt  Inid 

■jontlM  psvrl),  uevendeHmnj^nfiinticr.   Other 

brllin~^  :iIm.  on  tbe  (n|i  of  lliv  liiJE,  nrr  fall  iif 

i-i-mt ;  and  on  th<  mat  tbc  line  of  tlie  ancifiit 

tiH  T.iT  fcv  ilittinctly  truwd.  trilh  tlie  nniiiiii?!  of  m 

^iteriiy;  thtre  is  slso  nslivct  iritliin  nwl  witluxiC 

IJK  UKD,  SiDked  bf  tta>  nuiLi  af  ■  mluiinaik'  nnJ 

tniRtniii  ptiJMtaK  Imline  to  a  roaftastil  heap  of 

liUni  nu'ru  on  tho  bnm  of  ths  hill,  iibiiat  3(10  vanLi 

iKriilr  Tlie  Talk     North  it  Hk  tiiwn,  tcnmnra  ths  I 

Lmi,  are  man^  wrmphn^',  with  their  tnrm  Ivine  | 

[iiTthpm,  janlj  irnhnhlM  in  tht  fniund,  slid  stl ' 

ki;iii;  !y<^  ]mg  (incc  riAfd.  I 

-A3*iijpit  oth»rin(£T«s!iiip'Jii«t»nrnhi'miiainij  I 

■«  u  ai^u^uct.  (.vmiiicncin^  iH'.ir  the  Miiniiiit  <•(  a 

bv  bl'  to  thr  sualh,  wlienu  it  is  rarrird  <di  archiH 

if  ?^u:i  j^qoare  ftniiM  tn  th#  edur  nf  tho  hill.    Tbe 

■tUT  muft  baTri  beea  inDch  cL:irprd  Kitli  ralrammg 

niil«r.  u  •rrrrsi  uf  thr  aiclHSd  in  curerrd  with  a 

tUck  inmutatiun.     Pmni  thii  hill  tlw  aqiwliirt 

ewwt  a  Tsllry  hpfiire  it  rrachnl  the  Inwii,  but,  I 

bqrad  of  boing  cariicd  ma  it  nn  ]<i>j  urrhni,  as  I 

vai  :hr  ii^sl  practice  nf  tho  Itnmatis,  thn  waltr  j 

VIA  nAVfrrnl  dpjirn  tlio  hill  in  ftmt  bunv]-^|V8j| 

agcn-  of  thrM  aL«  m  much  iiKni>Ied,  und  some  '■ 

nnplerejir  dioksd  up.      It  tnvfrsAl  the  plnin  in  | 

|i;>^  ij  tkr  uini  kiwi ;  and  I  Kai  eniblnl  tu  traoo  | 

t-'K  the  nrhole  n-ay,  qnile  Dp  to  its  fiirmM  kvel  in 

li*  PiiTO. The  aqnHliirt  alijiwirs  to  Imvo 

ttrt  ui-nthroKn  h;  on  oarthqnakf,  an  the  reinainini!  i 
Di  In.  Ifean  bodilj  oa  one  lidi;,  irilliout  bian^  much  . 


~  Tbt  stadinin.  which  is  in  a  poal  nlolv  vt  pre- 
rmli-iD,  it  new  tbc  snutbvni  extrrmilv  uf  the  I'ity.  I 
Tw  waia,  abnist  fFrfirt,  nra  aminenl  ■I'irc  two 
•>)>.  of  a  (arroir  Talfcj,  which  appears  lo  haw  bnn 
'-1^  a'lranbi^  i>f  for  this  pnrpiBr,  aiiil  In  liave 
k^Tb  cJKT^I  np  at  both  mdii.  TornipU  t)ie  west  an 
ns-ilraljle  rvrnaini  'if  a  sulilcrran'.in  piusnc''<  hy 
vuh  chariots  anil  liORica  wera  ailniiltvJ  into  Ilw 
u.  with  a  Imi;;  inscription  over  the  entrance. 
. .  The  *ba1e  ana  of  the  oncKnl  dtr  i>  n^wrcd 
h  rejocd  biiildin)^  and  I  cnulil  ditlinifaii-h  the 
3  of  (eierjj  t«nples,  with  tbe  bnws  of  tliu 
iilciu  (till  mimVh.  ....  Tbit  rniu  bcHr  the  iit.-iiti]> 
<i)lie!aa  cxtraTajnnco  and  luiurj,  ntivrr  l]i:in  of 
tkt  ktern  and  nia»ire  noliJilir  of  the  fircvk^  Stnitm 
■Rribata  the  cetebritf  of  tho  place  lo  the  fprtility 
rfitc  Hiil  and  the  wealth  of  Hiineof  ita  inhaliltanlx; 
EiE^t  whom  HIero,  harin;;  oilompil  tlie  city  nilh 
■cij  btautiliil  buildiniTS  beijncnlhcd  lo  il  moro 
lui  3000  tAknts  at  his  death."  (Cmnp  Fl-IIukb, 
J^mrmil  rriiltn  in  Aiia  ifimr,  p.  280,  folLj 
LtaL*,  ^oii  Mbun;  p.  251.  r<Jl.)  [I..  S.] 

UODICELA  AD  LlHANUtl  (AaoiiVcia  i, 
nil  kitinf"),  mentioned  br  .Strnbo  (ivL  p.  753)  aa 
■  *  ■le'MiirsTa.iCanii™.,  which  I 
Biile  <.t  the  Oronlci.  near  ita  I 
ia  (ullrd  Cihiosa  ' 
«ra  Aaojitfia,  T.  IS), 
iatrict  (Aaoffiinfv^)^  in 
•iih  he  plana  two  other  towna,  Pai»diiun  (Ilaiiif. 
Iwm)  awl  Jabrud3  {'lit^vta).  Pliny  (v.  S.l), 
mts  other  people  nf  Syria,  rerkons  "  ml  oricnteui 
laoiimM,  i\ia  ad  Lihanum  cuEniminintur."  [C.W.I 
LAOUICEIA  AI>  MAKE,arit7ufSiriu,wiith 
'HnucLXiA  [Vol.  I. p.  1 05nJ,  describii  by  SIralo 
(hL  pp.  751,  753)  ai  admirably  bnill,  with  an  ex- 
nlm  batbnir,  BDrronnded  by  a  rich  conntij  spe.  I 
all  fraitful  in  Tiuen,  tbc  wine  of  which  furnr  '-'  ' 
DdBrfia^j  to  Alexandria.    Tlw  vmeyarda 
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pL-uiteil  on  tlie  Eidrg  ri(  j^tly^pn*  hills,  whirli 
were  rultiratol  iilnuitt  to  thrir  wniinila,  and  a- 
leialnl  for  lo  tbi'  rart,  warly  lii  Apaiiinii.  Strnbo 
iiimtinit  that  IVJnliella,  when  he  lti4  to  thb  cil* 
before  C.i«iin<>,  distrevwd  it  pTatly,  and  lliat,  heiiM; 
be>Ji>^'J  tliere  until  his  death,  liediMrtA'ed  many 
Mils  of  the  dly  with  hiiu,  a,  i>.  4-1.  [I'iii.  n/Biag. 
Vol.  I.p.ll)50.J  II  was  built  by  Kcleunia  Ifii'aliir, 
and  DninFil  after  hi*  nntber.  II  Kia  funiiclKd  with 
an  aqunlurt  bylleml  tlio(in<at(Jii(te[ili.  AJILSI. 
§  1 1),  a  larpt  rm;ntienl  of  wliieb  is  idill  to  U  Keen. 
(Saiaw,  TVnrrb,p.3G3.) 

Tin  modem  dty  'a  nnmcd  Laditi^t,  ait\  atill 
vshiliita  fain!  Irai-M  i.f  its  Kinner  impurtance,  nut- 
■illblan'liii;:  llie  fn'ijn.ut  ninbi|li:ik<'»  with  wbii'h 
it  h.-u<  N«n  vis:[»l.  Irby  and  Man:;le«  ni4Keil  ihat 
■-  llie  JbiriiLi  \i  built  u]ii4i  fiiniidatiiiui  of  ancient 
t'oluniit-',''  ami  •'  ihcre  arc  II  tlie  town,  an  obi  jnte- 
wn?  anil  iitbiv  nntiquitim,"  iin  al<n  u>r^o|ihii|>i  ami 
K]inlrbral  ravn  in  tlip  ii«);libinirlii>nd.  (Tntiwb, 
IL  23^.)  Thin  pilitwaT  hits  been  more  fully  d«- 
aerilMd  liy  Sliaw  ((.  e  )  aiid  I'lixcke.  as  '*  a  remark- 
alile  Iriuiiiplial  an.-h.  :il  tbe  SK.  curiHT  of  llic  town, 
alinott  entire:  it  ui  biiih  with  fmir  enlrani'O,  llkn 
the  FemntJamax  Rome.  It  l<  eoiiJ>-cInivd  lliat  this 
arch  waa  built  in  b'nmr  nf  l.udui  Vmii>.  »r  uF  Sr|w 
tiniius  Serenis.'  {DtifFlpti'm  of  tit  Kiul,  thI.  ii. 
p.  197.)  Sluiw  nutice'l  siiwal  frajnnenl"  of  Crtk 
and  Ijitin  In!<rriptiun>,db>|>i>rM<1  iill  oTrrtheniinii.but 
entirely  dpRu^eii.  I'ocncfcc  Mate*  thai  it  was  a  Tety 
ineonFideralila  pbce  till  wilhjn  fifty  ynrs  uf  hiH  y'va\, 
when  it  ojieui^  a  tobaeeo  Iraile  with  Damirlla,  anil 
'\  hia  now  an  pimnn'Hi!!  tr.illic  in  tliat  snick?,  fur 
rliicb  it  ik  ftr  more  cefchr-jted  than  evir  il  was 
JT  ita  wine,  llie  port  a  half  an  hniir  diiil:int  fnirn 
tlio  town,  very  Mn.ill,  but  better  fheltrreil  than  any 
on  tbe  netA.  hluiw  imtii-ni,  a  ftiriniE  lo  the  wni 
of  the  town,  "the  ruin*  if  a  l™ulifnl  cjAon.  in 
fiiinre  like  an  ampbilhwilre,  and  caiBwiinia  nnmpb 
lo  receivii  lln'  wltvli-  Itrilith  nary.  The  nioiiib  of 
it  iipi'na  lo  the  westward,  and  n  aboiil  40  feet 
wide."  [<i.W.] 


ecnded  aL-Mif^-  the  weit  sii 


LAOniCEIA  (.VfuIInHia).  1.  A  town  in  Mnlia, 
fiiUliiliid  liy  iitlcneus  Kiialiir,  along  witb  the  Iwo 
olhn-  lltlivuic  rilies  of  A|<itni'ia  and  IlenvieiB, 
(Strub.  li.  p.  524  ;  Sleph.  It.  :  f.)  I'bny  (vi.  29) 
defrribrs  it  an  l-ciii;;  in  |he  eilmiie  Kniiti  of  Media, 
snit  foundi'd  by  Antioclins.  The  cite  Ina  not  jat 
been  identified.  (Ritter,  EnlbaiU,  n.l.  viil  p.  iiM.) 

S.  A  town  which  Pliny  (vi.  30)  pbu-es  aliin|t  with 
Srkucria  and  Artemita  in  Mr^opiitaiiiia,    [K.B.J.] 

LAPATIIUS,  a  furtreas  near  UounC  Olyuipun. 
[Amn'ma.] 

LAl'AIIIUS,  LAPETIIUS  (AdiraAir,  Etrab. 
xh.  p  GttS:  Aimfiot.  Itrf.  r.  U.  S  4j  plin.  r.  31; 
A)rnt»ii,  Scyl.  p.41;  M*itut,  IIkidcI.:  A'fit.  Aa- 
>q0(i>i,Aaw4tt»)t:/^;M'(Aa,/.af)AT),atawn<iFCTpnH, 
tlm  fnondslioii  of  nliich  was  nMiciHiI  lo  tlie  riKwni- 
eiaiis(Steph.  B.  ».  r.),iiiidnhich,  accord iiii;t"  X.uiMua 
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iDiim^.  xiil.  447),  owed  its  name  to  the  I^ndaiy 
Lapathas,  a  follower  of  DionjBiu.  Strabo  {I  c.) 
says  tiiat  it  received  a  Spartan  colony,  headed  by 
Praxander.  He  adds,  that  it  was  situated  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Na^dus,  in  Gilicia,  and  poHS€^»sed  a 
harbour  and  docks.  It  was  situated  in  the  N.  of  the 
island,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  with  a  district 
called  Lapetiiia.  {AawTi$ia,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  5).  In 
the  war  between  Ptolemy  and  Anti|;onns,  Lapathns, 
with  its  king  Praxippns,  sided  with  the  latter.  (Diod. 
six.  59.)  The  name  of  this  place  was  synonymous 
with  stupidity.  (Suid.  «.  v.  AairaBiou)  Pococke 
(Trav.  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  223)  saw  at 
LapWio  several  walls  that  were  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
and  one  entire  room,  over  the  Kca:  there  were  also 
remains  of  some  towers  and  walls.  (Mariti,  Viaggi^ 
vol.  i.  p.  125  ;  Engel,  Kypros^  voL  i.  pp.  37, 78, 174, 
224,  364.  507.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPATHUS.  a  fortress  in  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
near  Tempo,  which  Leake  identifies  with  the  an- 
cient castle  near  RapMonL  (Liv.  xliv.  2,  6 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Grfece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  397, 418.) 
LAPHY'STIUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
LAPIDEI  CAMPI  or  LAPIDEUS  CAMPUS 
(wcSioy  AifttfScf,  KiBivov  irtZiov\  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis.  Strabo  (p.  182)  says:  "Between  Massalia 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  there  is  a  plain,  about 
100  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
being  of  a  circular  form  ;  and  it  is  called  the 
Stony,  from  its  character ;  for  it  is  full  of  stones,  of 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  which  have  f^'ass  growing 
among  them,  which  furnishes  abundant  food  for 
animals :  and  in  the  middle  tliere  is  standing  water, 
and  salt  springs,  and  salt.  Now  all  the  country  that 
lies  above  is  windy,  but  on  this  plain  espoci.illy  the 
Melamborian  (/.a  Bise)  couies  down  in  squalls,  —  a 
violent  and  chilling  wind :  accordingly,  they  say  tliat 
some  of  the  stones  are  moved  and  rolled  about,  and 
that  men  are  thrown  down  from  vehicles,  and  stripf)cd 
both  of  arms  and  clothing  by  the  blast.**  This  is 
the  pkin  called  La  Crau,  near  the  east  side  of  the 
east  branch  of  the  delta  of  the  lUione,  and  near  the 
E'tnng  de  Berrt,  It  is  described  by  Arthur  Young 
{Travels,  4^.  vol.  i.  p.  379, 2nd  ed.),  who  visited  and 
saw  part  of  the  pUun.  He  supposed  that  there  might 
be  about  136,780  English  acres.  "It  is  cwnpceed 
entirely  of  shingle — being  so  unifonn  a  mass  of  round 
stones,  swne  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  but  of  all 
sizes  less,  that  the  newly  thrown  up  shingle  of  a  sea- 
sJiorc  is  hardly  less  free  from  soil.  Beneath  these 
surface -stones  is  not  so  much  a  sand  as  a  kind  of 
cemented  rubble,  a  small  mixture  of  loam  with  frag- 
ments of  stone.  Vegetation  is  rare  and  miserable.** 
The  only  u:se  that  the  uncultivated  part  is  turned  to, 
he  says,  is  to  feed,  in  winter,  an  immense  number  of 
sheep,  which  in  summer  feed  in  the  Alps  towards 
Barcehnette  and  Piedmont.  When  he  saw  the  place, 
in  August,  it  was  very  bare.  The  number  of  sheep 
said  to  be  fed  there  is  evidently  an  exacrgeration. 
Some  large  tracts  of  the  Crau  had  been  broken  up 
when  he  was  there,  and  planted  with  vines,  olives, 
and  mulberries,  and  converted  into  corn  and  meadow. 
Com  had  not  succeeded;  but  the  meadows,  covered 
richly  with  "clover,  chicory,  rib-^frass,  and  arena 
tiaiiorr  presented  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the 
soil  in  its  natural  state.  The  name  Crau  is  probably 
a  Celtic  word.  In  the  Statittique  du  Depart,  des 
Bouches  du  Rhone  (tom.  ii.  p.  190,  quoted  in  Ukcrt's 
GalUen,  425)  it  b  supposed  that  Craou,  as  it  is 
there  written,  is  a  Ligurian  word ;  which  may  be 
true^  or  it  may  not.    What  is  added  is  more  valuable 
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information :  "  There  b  in  Provence  a  nnmber  of 
places  which  have  thb  name;  and  one  may  even  say 
that  there  b  not  a  village  which  has  not  in  its  terri- 
tory a  CraouT 

Aristotle  (Strabo,  p.  182)  supposed  that  earth- 
quakes, of  tlie  kind  named  Brastae  threw  up  Xhiae 
stones  to  the  earth  s  surface,  and  that  they  roKrd 
down  together  to  the  hollow  places  in  these  purts. 
Posidonius,  who,  having  travelled  in  Gallia,  h:id 
probably  seen  the  Craw,  supposed  that  the  place  was 
once  a  hike.  Here  tlie  text  in  Strabo  is  obftcure,  and 
perhaps  corrupt;  but  he  seems  to  mean  that  the 
action  of  water  rounded  the  stones,  for  he  adds,  aft'>r 
certain  words  not  easy  to  exphun,  that  (owing  to 
thb  motion  of  the  water?)  "  it  was  divided  into  many 
stones,  like  the  pebbles  in  rivers  and  the  shingle  on 
the  sea-shore."  Strabo  (whose  text  is  here  ag^aia 
somewliat  corrupted)  considers  both  explanatioiu  m 
far  true,  that  stones  of  thb  kind  could  not  have  been 
so  made  of  themselves,  but  must  have  come  from 
great  rocks  being  repeatedly  broken.  Another  hypo- 
thesis, not  worth  mentioning,  b  recorded  in  the  notes 
of  Eustatliius  {ad  Diomft.  Perieg.  v.  76). 

It  b  a  proof  of  the  early  communicaticm  betwe«i 
the  Phocacan  colony  of  Hassalia  and  other  parts  uf 
Greece,  that  Aeschylus,  whose  geography  b  nciibcr 
extensive  nor  exact,  was  acqnunted  with  the  existence 
of  thb  stony  plain;  for  in  the  PrometkeuM  Unimmi 
(quoted  by  Stnibo)  he  makes  Prometheus  tell  Hemibi 
that  when  he  comes  into  the  country  of  the  Ligyn^ 
Zeus  will  send  him  a  shower  of  round  stones,  to  de- 
feat the  Ligurian  army  with.  Thb  stony  pbin  wu 
a  good  ground  for  mythological  figments.  (The  fU- 
lowmg  passages  of  ancient  authors  refer  to  this  pLiin: 
Mela,  ii.  5;  Plin.  iii.  4,  xxi.  10;  Gellins,  ii.  22,  sod 
Seneca,  Nat.  QuaesL  v.  17,  who  speak  <^  tlie  viokot 
wind  in  this  part  of  Gallia;  and  Dionys.  Halicsn. 
i.  41,  who  quotes  part  of  the  passage  from  the 
PrometJteus  Unbound.) 

Thb  plain  of  stones  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
floods  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  at  some  remote 
epoch  when  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Kbooe 
was  covered  by  the  sea.  [G.L.] 

LATITUAE  (Aovteoi),  a  mythical  nee  in  Thes- 
saly. See  Diet.  o/Bwar.  and  Afylk,  Vol.  U.  p.  7J1. 

LAPITHAEUM.    [Uconia,Pl  113,a.] 

LAPITHAS.    [Eua.  p.817,b.] 

LAPPA,  LAMPA  (Aarwo,  Ptol.  ui.  17.  §  10; 
AofMTOj,  Ad/iFoi,  Hierocl.  ;  A^^in;,  Steph.  B. :  EA. 
Aa-nrcuos,  Aafivcuos),  an  inbnd  town  of  Crete,  with 
a  dbtrict  extending  ftt)m  sea  to  sea  (Scylax,  pi  18), 
and  possessing  the  port  Phoenix.  (Strab.  x.  p^  475.) 
Although  the  two  forms  of  thb  city's  name  occur  in 
ancient  authors,  yet  on  cokna  and  in  inscriptiou  tbt 
word  Lappa  is  alone  found.  Stephanus  of  Byianthim 
shows  plainly  that  the  two  names  denote  tha  same 
place,  when  he  says  that  Xenion,  in  his  Creika,  wrote 
the  word  l^appa,  and  not  Lampa.  I'he  same  author 
{».  V.  AdfiTTi)  &iys  that  it  was  founded  by  Agamem* 
non,  and  was  called  after  one  Lampos,  a  Tarrhaean ; 
the  interpretation  of  which  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
a  colony  of  Tarrha. 

When  Lyctus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cnoasian, 
its  citizens  found  refuge  with  the  people  of  Laff^ 
(Polyb.  iv.  53).     After  the  submission  of  Cydoniar 
Cnossus,  Lyctus,  and  Eleuthema,  to  the  arms  of  Ms- 
tellus,  the  Romans  advanced  against  Lappa,  whick. 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  appears  to  have  been  alnoiK 
entirely  destroyed.   (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  1.)    AngoS' 
tus,  in  consideration  of  the  aid  rendered  to  him  hf 
the  Lappaeana  in  hb  struggle  with  ILAntonhiS 
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H40«raJ  OD  them  their  freeflom,  and  al<o  restoreil 
\iar  cltv.  (Dion  Cass.  II.  2.)  Wben  Gliristianit}' 
IV  «s:abllsheil.  Lappa  became  an  epi^co{Vll  see  ; 
tL:  DAzr.o  of  ita  biatiop  is  recorded  as  pre:iont  at  the 
^.fi  c4  Ephesua.  A.D.  431,  and  the  Council  of 
ChaJoeJua,  a.  u.  451,  as  well  as  on  many  other  6ub- 
Kqoe&t  occa&ions.  (Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
pp.  ^51,  252.) 

Lappa  was  32  M.P.  from  £lentbema  and  9  M.P. 

fiun  Cuamus,  the  port  of  Aptera  {Peut.  Tab.) ;  dis- 

ti&ce»  which  aj^ree  very  well  with  Polis,  the  ino<lem 

ygpreaentativc  of  this  famous  city,  where  Mr.  Pashley 

(Tmreln.  toI.  i.  p.  83)  found  considerable  remains  of 

a  3u«iTe  brick  edifice,  with  buttreiutes  1 5  feet  wide 

sad  of  9  feet  prt>jection  ;  a  circular  building,  60  feet 

dlaSKter,  with  aiches  round  it  1 1  feet  wide ;  a  cistern, 

7S  ft.  by  20  ft. ;  a  Roman  brick  bnildin^.  and  several 

tmhtf  cut  in  the  rock.     (Comp,  3fus.  Class.  Antig 

vd).  ii.  p.  293.)    One  of  the  inscriptions  relatini;  to  this 

citT  mentions  s  certain  Marcus  Aarelius  Clesippus, 

ID   wboM  honour  the  l^ppaeans  erected  a  t>tutuc 

(Grcter,  p.  1091;  Chishuil,  ilnfiv— ^«i^z<.  p.  122: 

IfahiJJon,  Jftu.  ItaL  p.  33;  Buckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  (Jr. 

TuL  it  p.  428.) 

The  bead  of  its  benefactor  Anpistus  is  exhibitctl 

CD  the  coins  of  Lappa  :  one  hts  the  epi^raith,  OEn 

KAQAPl    ZEBAXTH;    others   of  Dimiitiau    and 

Cvnnxvlas  are   found.      (Ilardouin,  Num.  Antig. 

pfk  93,  9-4  ;  Mioonet,  vol.  ii.  p.  286  ;  SuppU'm.  vol. 

19.  jk  326  ;  Rasche,  vol.  ii.  pi.  ii.  p.  1493.)     On  the 

aaUnomoas  coins  of  I^ppa,  from  which  Spauheim 

nppoMd  the  city  to  have  jioiisessed  the  ri^ht  of 

asylom. like  the  Grecian  citie.t  enumerated  in  Tacitus, 

Be*  Eckhel,  rol.  ii.  p.  315.      The  maritime  .symbols 

IB  the  coins  of  Lappa  are  accounted  fur  by  the  cx- 

of  ita  territory  to  botli  i)horc£t,and  the  posses- 

of  the  port  of  Phoenix.  [K.  B.  J.] 

LAPL1U)UM.  in  Gallia.    This  place  is  only  men- 

IWiKi  in  the  Notilia  of  tlie  Emjiire,  whicli  Axes  it 

a  NnTempopnlana:  but  there  is  neither  any  historical 

Sidee  nor  anj  Itinerary  measurement  to  determine 

ill  pQiitJon.     D'Anville,  who  assumes  it  to  be  rc- 

pRwnted  by  JSoyomie,  on  the  river  AUour,  says  that 

the  same  of  Jkufonne  succeeded  to  that  of  I^purdum, 

sad  the  country  contained  between  the  Adour  and 

tlw  Bidtuoa  has  retained  the  name  of  Labourd. 

It  is  said  that  the  bi!>hnpric  of  Bajfonne  is  not  nirn- 

tioBed  before  the  tenth  century.   The  name  Bat/onnc 

a  fiasqne.  and  means  ''port.**     It  seems  pruUible 

that  Lapardum  may  have  been  on  the  site  of  linyonm- ; 

btt  it  b  not  certain.  [G.  L.] 

LAR  FLUViUSw    [Canis  Futmkn.] 

LARAKDA   (rk  Adpav^ :    Eth.  AapavScv^  f. 

>^^r8i'i ;  Lartnda  or  Karaman).  one  of  tiic  most 

iBportant  towns  of  Lycaonia,  40()  st.iilia  to  the 

•oQ:b-«au(t  of  Iconiom.     Stral»o  (xii.  p.  569)  states 

iku  the  town  belon^^ed  to  Antipater  of  Derbe,  which 

Ae/wt  that  for  a  time  it  was  ^uvenied  by  native 

)riDC«L    Respecting;  its  history  in  antiqnity  scarct'ly 

■ythioji;  b  known  beyond  tho  fact  that  it  w.is  taken 

W  ftonn.  and  debtroyed  by  Perdicc.is  (I)iod.  xviii. 

ii)  :  that  it  ^as  afterward.^    rebuilt,  and  on  ac- 

occot  ('f  the  fintility  of  iXh  nei;;hb<)urbnrKi   Itocamc 

cof  uf  the  chief  seAts  of  the  Isaurian  pirates.  ( Amni. 

Hut.  xiv.  2 ;    cooip.  Strph.  B.  s.  r. ;    Ptol.  v.  6. 

$17;  HierDcL  p.  675;  Euseb.  Jlist.  Eccl.  vi.  19.) 

jttidas  (jt.  r.)  says  that  Laranda  was  the  birthplace 

•f  \tsvar.  an  epic  poet,  /ind  father  of  Pis;mdcr,  n 

piKof  ttiJl  ^fTHttcr  celebrity;  but  when  he  call.s  the 

^DraiB-  AapOMf^^hs  iK  AukIus^  he  probably  mi.stfMpk 

^jn  Ar  LjcaooJA-      Leake  (^f.  Min.  p.  100) 
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states  that  he  found  no  Greek  remains  at  Laranda 
nor  are  there  any  coins  l)elun;;inp  to  the  place.  The 
ancient  name,  Larenda,  \s  still  in  common  use 
amonp;  the  Chrihti^ins,  and  i.s  even  retained  in  tlie 
firmans  of  the  Porte  ;  but  its  mnre  general  name, 
Karaman^  is  derived  from  a  Turkihh  chief  of  tho 
same  name ;  fur  it  was  at  one  time  the  capitjil  of  a 
Turkish  kingdom,  which  lasted  fnim  the  time  of  the 
partition  of  the  dominion  of  the  S'ljukion  monarclis 
of  Iconium  until  1486,  when  it  was  conquere«l  by 
the  emperor  Bayazid  II.  At  present  the  town  is 
but  a  yooT  place,  with  some  manufactures  of  coarse 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs.  ICespecting  a  town  in 
Cappiidocia,  called  by  some  I^^randa,  see  the  article 
LEA.Nom.  [L.  S.] 

LABES  (Sail.  Juff.  90,  where  Luris  is  the  ace. 
pi. :  Adpris,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  28 :  the  abl.  form  La- 
luni's  i.s  civen,  not  only,  as  is  so  usual,  in  the  I  tin. 
Ant.  p.  26,  and  the  Tab.  Peut.^  but  also  by  Au- 
gustine, lulr.  Jhmat.  vi.  20  ;  and  that  this  ablative 
was  Ubed  fur  the  nominative,  as  i.s  common  in  tho 
Romance  languages,  is  .<>huwn  by  the  Greek  fonn 
i\dpi6os,  Procop.  J3.  V.  ii.  23,  whence  c:unc  at  once 
the  modem  name,  Lnrbuss  or  I.orbui).  An  important 
city  of  Xumidi.T.  mentioned  in  the  trugurtliine  War 
as  the  phice  chosen  by  Marina  f<>r  his  ston-s  and 
military  chest.  (Sail.  Jug.  I.  r.)  Under  the  Homans 
it  became  a  colony,  and  bflonged  to  the  province  of 
Africa  and  the  district  of  By/accuiu  Ptulciny  places 
it  much  ivi  far  west.  It  lay  to  the  E.  of  the 
Bagradas,  on  the  road  fmrn  Carthage  to  Theveste, 
63  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  In  the  later  jierioij  of 
the  Empire  it  had  decayed.  (PelIb«^io^,  Kxpltraium 
Si-ifiitijiqw  de  CAlgtrie,  vol.  vi.  p.  375.)    [P.  S.] 

LAK(JA,  in  Gallia,  is  placetl  by  the  Anton.  Itin. 
betwet>n  the  two  known  positions  of  Epamanduixiumm 
(iVaw/ewre)  and  Mons  Bri.siacus  {Vieux  Brisach), 
The  distance  frr>m  Epiimamluodurum  to  Lurga  is 
24  iM.  P.  in  the  lUn.,  .ind  in  the  Table  16  Gallic 
leagues,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Lirga  isLargitzen, 
on  or  near  the  Larguff^  in  the  French  deportment  of 
Ilaut  Rhin  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  A Itkirch. 
[Epamani)1'oi>1'Ki:m.]  [G.  L.] 

LA'BICA  (Aaporri,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  4,  62),  a  rich 
commercial  district  on  the  extreme  ot"  India,  described 
by  Ptolemy  .as  Iwing  between  Syrastrene  and  Ariac.i, 
and  having  f.>r  its  chief  town  Barygaza  (Btranch), 
the  emporium  of  all  the  sumumiling  c-ountry.  It 
must,  thcn'fore,  have  comprehended  con.Mderablo 
par:  of  (hizerat,  and  s«»me  of  tho  main  land  of  Indi.i, 
betwe*»n  the  gulf  of  Barygaza  and  the  Namadus  or 
.Wfirbiidda.  Ptolemy  considered  Larice  to  have  l>een 
jart  of  Indo-Scythia  (vii.  1.  §  62),  the  Scythuin 
tribes  having  in  his  day  reached  the  .^ea  cuast  in 
that  fiart  of  Indi.o.  [V.] 

L.Uil'XUM  (Aapjvoi^.Ptol.;  Aapjio,  Stepli.  B.: 
Eth.  Aapivaios^  Steph.  B. ;  but  Aapivaris,  Pol. :  Lari- 
nfis.  -atis  :  Lnrino  Tfcc/iio),  a  coasiderable  city  in 
the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  ^ituate«i  about  14  miles 
from  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Tifenius. 
There  is  much  di.'»orcf)ancy  among  ancient  authori- 
ties, as  to  whether  Larinum  with  its  territor}',  ex- 
tending fr«>m  the  river  Krento  to  the  Tifemus, 
b^'longcd  pn)jHTly  to  Apulia  or  to  the  land  of  the 
Pruntani.  Pioli-iny  diMinctly  ar^signs  it  to  the  l.ittcr 
y/rf)ple;  and  Pliny  aUo,  in  oin- j-.-is'-age,  h]ieaksof  the 
"  Lariiuites  ci»irn«iniinc  Ficntani  :"  but  at  the  sanin 
tinin  he  diMinctly  plaw.s  Larinum  in  Apulia,  and 
ni»:  in  the  *'  regio  Frentana,"  which,  according  to 
him,b«'::ins  only  fn"»m  the  Tifenms.  Mela  takes  the 
fame  view,  while  Strabo,  strangely  enough,  omits  all 
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mention  of  Larinom.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  65;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  8.  16;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  Caesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguishes  the  territory  of  Larinom  both 
from  that  of  the  Frentani  and  from  Apulia  ("  per 
fines  Mamicinorum,  Frentanorum,  Larinatinm,  in 
Apuliam  pervenit,"  B.  C.  r.  23).  Livj  uses  almost 
exactly  the  same  expressions  (xxrii.  43) ;  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  real  solution,  or  rather  the  origin 
of  the  difficulty,  that  the  Larinates  long  formed  an 
independent  community,  possessing  a  territory  of 
considerable  extent,  which  was  afterwards  regarded 
by  tlie  geographers  as  connected  with  that  of  their 
northern  or  southern  neighbours,  according  to  their 
own  judgment  It  was  included  by  Augustus  in 
the  Second  Region  of  Italy,  of  which  he  made  the 
Tifemus  the  boundary,  and  thus  came  to  bo  natu- 
rally considered  as  an  appurtenance  of  Apulia:  but 
the  boundary  would  seem  to  have  been  subsequently 
changed,  for  the  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  Larinum 
among  the  '*  Civitates  Regionis  Samnii,"  to  which  the 
Frentani  also  were  attacJied.    (^Lib,  Colon,  p.  260.) 

Of  the  early  history  of  Larinum  we  have  scarcely 
any  information.  Its  name  is  not  even  once  men- 
tioned during  the  long  continued  wars  of  the  Romans 
and  Samnites,  in  which  the  neighbouring  Lnceria 
figures  so  conspicuously.  Hence  we  may  probably 
infer  that  it  was  at  this  period  on  friendly  terms 
with  Rome,  and  was  one  of  those  Italian  states 
that  passed  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  condition  of  allies  into  that  of  dependents, 
and  ultimately  subjects  of  Rome.  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  the  territory 
of  Larinum  became  rej^eatcdly  the  scene  of  operations 
of  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  armies.  Thus  in 
B.C.  217  it  was  at  Gcrunium,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Lariimm,  that  Hannibal  took  up 
his  winter-quarters,  while  Fabius  established  his 
camp  at  Calela  to  watch  him ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  engagement  took  place  in  which  the  rashness  of 
Minucius  had  so  nearly  involved  the  Roman  army 
in  defeat.  (Pol.  iii.  101;  Liv.  xiii.  18,  24,  &c.) 
Again,  in  u.  c.  207,  it  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
same  territory  that  Hannibals  army  was  attacked 
on  its  march  by  the  praetor  Hoetilius,  and  suffered 
severe  loss  (Liv.  xxvii.  40) ;  and  shortly  after  it 
is  again  mentioned  as  being  traversed  by  the  consul 
Claudius  on  his  memorable  march  to  the  Me- 
taurus.  {Ibid.  43  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xv.  565.)  In  the 
Social  War  it  appears  that  the  Larinates  must  have 
joined  witli  the  Frentani  in  taking  up  arms  against 
Rome,  as  their  territory  was  ravaged  in  b.  c.  89  by 
the  praetor  C.  Cosconius,  after  his  victory  over  Tre- 
batius  near  Caniisium.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52.) 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
territory  of  Larinum  was  traversed  by  the  former 
general  on  his  advance  to  Brundusium  (Caes.  B.  C. 
i.  23).  Pompey  seems  to  have  at  one  time  made  it 
his  head-quarters  in  Apulia,  but  abandoned  it  on 
learning  the  disaster  of  Domitius  at  Corfinium. 
{C\cadAtL\\\.  12,  13.  b.) 

From  the  repeated  mention  during  these  military 
operations  of  the  territory  of  Larinum,  while  none 
occurs  of  the  city  itself,  it  would  appear  that  the 
latter  could  not  have  been  situated  on  the  high  road, 
which  probably  passed  through  the  plain  lielow  it. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  oration  of  Cicero  in  de- 
fence of  A.  Clucntins,  who  was  a  native  of  Larinum, 
that  it  was  in  his  day  a  flourishing  and  con.sidcrablo 
municipal  town,  with  its  local  magistrates,  senate, 
public  archives,  forum,  and  all  the  other  appurte- 
nances of  municipal  government     (Cic.  pro  CluenU 
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5,  8,  13,  15,  &c)  We  learn  £ram  the  Liber  Co- 
loniarum that  it  received  a  cdLaaj  under  Caesar 
(Lege  JtUia^  Lib.  Colon,  p.  260):  but  it  appears 
frcHn  inscriptions  that  it  contimied  to  retain  its  mu- 
nicipal rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Oiell. 
Inter.  142 ;  Mommsen,  Inmsr.  Reffn.  Nee^.  pp. 
272,  273.)  The  existing  remains  sufficiently  prx>\'e 
that  it  must  have  been  a  large  and  popaloos  town: 
but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  histoiy  after  the 
close  of  the  Roman  Republic  Its  name  is  foond  in 
the  Itineraries  in  the  fourth  century  (Jtm.  AM. 
p.  314,  where  it  is  corruptly  written  Arenio;  Tab. 
PeuL) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
ever  ceased  to  exist,  as  we  find  it  already  noticed 
as  an  episcopal  see  in  the  seventh  centuiy.  In 
A.  D.  842  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  calamity  that  the  in- 
habitants appear  to  have  abandoned  the  ancient 
site,  and  founded  the  modem  city  of  X^irmo,  a  little 
leas  than  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient  one.  The 
ruins  of  the  httter,  now  called  Larino  FeevAsb,  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  space  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
called  Monteroncj  about  three  miles  S.  of  the  £»■ 
/emo  (Tifemus) :  there  remain  some  portiou  of  the 
ancient  walls,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  gates;  tlie 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  of  considerable  extent,  and 
those  of  a  building,  commonly  called  //  Ptibao, 
which  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  adjoining  the  ancient  foram,  and  may  probably 
have  been  the  Curia  or  senate-house.  (Tria,  J/*- 
morie  di  Larino^  L  10.) 

The  territory  of  Larinum  seems  to  have  originally 
extended  from  the  river  Tifemus  to  the  Frento 
{Fortore\  and  to  have  included  the  whole  tract 
between  those  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Cli- 
temia,  which  was  situated  within  these  limits,  b 
expressly  called  by  Pliny  a  dependency  of  Larinoni 
("Larinatum  Clitemia,"  PUn.  iiL  11.  s.  16):  and 
Teanum,  which  is  placed  by  him  to  the  N.  of  the 
Frento,  was  certainly  situated  on  its  right  bank. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  municipal  territory  of 
Larinum  under  the  Itoman  govemment  still  com- 
prised the  whole  tract  between  the  two  rivers.  The 
Tabula  places  Larinum  eighteen  miles  from  Teannm 
in  Apulia,  and  this  distance  Is  confirmed  by  an  ex- 
press statement  of  Cicero.  (Tab,  PenLi  Cic.  mv 
CUtent.  9.)  ^ 

There  exist  numerous  coins  of  Larinom,  with  the 
inscription  ladinod  in  Roman  letters.  From  this 
last  circumstance  they  cannot  be  referred  to  a  very 
early  period,  and  are  certainly  not  older  than  the 
Roman  conquest.  (Eckliel,  vol.  i.  p.  107;  Monnm- 
sen,  Rom.  Munzwcsen^  p.  335.)  [E.  H.  B,] 


COIN  OF  LABINUaC. 

LARISSA  {AdpiaffOj  but  on  coins  and  inscr  AiC- 
ptffa  or  Actpcio-tf:  £th.  AapurffauoSf  Aapuriuos),  a 
name  common  to  many  Pelasgic  towns,  and  probably 
a  Pelasgic  word  signifying  city.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiuL 
p.  620:  Dionvs.  i.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  Uiitt.of  Romty  vol.  L 
note  60.)  Hcuce  in  mythology  Larissa  is  repre- 
sented as  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus  (Pans.  ii.  84. 


j  tX  w  of  Phsu,  >  PdugUn  priocs.  (Strab. 
^£il.) 

].  Ad  impcwtant  town  of  Thtwalj,  Oic  opiUl  of 
\he  djitiict  PeUtgJotLi,  wab  iutaAt«d  in  M  fertile 
jUa  upcd  M.  prntfy  ri*in~  gToum],  on  tlie  riglit  or 
iwdi  buk  cl  the  Pmnus.  It  hail  a  clronf;!;  forti- 
fcd  ijtvlcl.  (Diod.  IT.  61.)  lariua  it  not  ma- 
lined  bj-  Homer.  Some  commentator*,  bowevro, 
Rpfuae  it  to  be  the  ume  m  tlie  Ptla>j;ic  Aifm  of 
finour  (/L  ii.  6S1),  but  the  Utter  tu  llie  name  of 
a  ditrict  niher  lluo  of  a  town.  Others,  with  men 
jRihaiiilitj,  idenli^  it  with  the  Arciisa  of  llw  pnM. 
(IL  u.  ra'i.y  [See  Vol,  I.  p.  a09.i  Its  foundation 
■M  iwribed  ta  Acriain*.  (Ste|Ji.  li.  t.  r.)  The  plnin 
tf  Luima  wu  fomierlf  inhnUla]  hy  tliv  IVrrharlH. 
<liu  were  paitiT  extjellfj  b]r  llie  I..!iris<aeaiit,  and 
tmrtlj  mtaced  to  Fohjectiwi.  Their  cuntinacil  bub- 
>ri  1,1  Lariiui,  till  Thilip  made  biiiuelf  m:attT  of 
TVaalT.  <SIrab.  li.  p.<40.)  The  i-on-tiliilion  of 
Lariua  waa  democnitinl  (Ariitot.  I'ul,  v.  6),  and 
Ibjj  "aa  probahlj  one  reason  wliv  the  Lnris 
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Bnuii  U'ar.  (Thnc.  ii.  Ua.)  Duiinf;  (he  Rnmi 
wLi  in  GrrKT,  Lariua  u  frei|neiil1]r  minitluMnl  aa  a 
flacr  cf  importance.  It  wni  here  tliat  lliilip,  the 
HO  i/  Dntietriiu,  kept  iQ  his  mral  ftjvcs  during 
hb  campaign  apainsl  Flamiiiinus  in  (jrcrtc;  but  after 
iW  bit!*  of  Cjcoacophalae,  in  D.  r.  197,  he  waa 
■iiic^l  to  abandon  Lajisn  (d  tlie  llunums.  having 
pRTica.<lj  dealrnred  thcw  dociunimtii.  (['ulrb.  iriii. 
IC)  It  wu  atiil  in  Iha  liaiids  of  tho  Itwniing  whm 
Aia^-rbiu  rmswJ  over  into  (inter,  B.  c  191,  mid 
tajf  kins  nuda  an  ineHceliul  atteinjil  ujnn  the  town. 
C-.T.  xxiTJ.  I  a)  In  the  (inn  of  Stnibo  Uriua 
Bwciurd  tn  be  a  lluntinliiii;;  tuiin  (ix.  p.  430).  It 
ii  iirsnoiHMi  tir  Hieroclea  in  llieiixtli  ri'nturTaii  tlie 
fcs  tawu  in  ttiewaly  (p.  642,  «i.  Wcr*!.)'  li  u 
■■"lU  ■  ivn4denhlG  (ilore,  Ibo  Tvudi.'nrp  of  an  airh- 
Infiivp  and  a  jiula,  and  eunlaining  30,000  ii.liabit- 
m*.  It  euDtiniKs  to  b«r  its  anctunt  name,  tlionjtb 
i!h  Tork.^  cull  it  i'tnUkrltrr,  vhicb  ia  irs  I'ffleial 
•|||iiliati^.  Its  dituinfcrtnce  Ih  less  tliwi  Ihm 
^cin.  Lihs  other  toirnn  in  tjnviv.  wliirh  liavv  limn 
mciaially  iuhatnled,  it  preiieiitii  few  remains  of  llvl- 
but  liiMa.  I'hej  ain  cliiefi*  found  iu  tlie  Turkidi 
i«*(«i«,  coDM^tinj!  of  plain  qnaJranpular  atones, 
hmtnta  of  columnn,  mnatl}-  flnled,  and  a  jnint 
^nlier  of  ancient  ci|i|n  »nd  sepulchral  atehe,  whicli 
m  Mn«  fur  Tarkiah  toinbslorei.  (Leake,  iVorM- 
"  Grttn,  inL  :.  p.  439,  i*^.) 


I  Ijmss*  CnEJCASTt  (S  Kpe/jaorft  Adpitrva), 
iSinn  rf  Tbewaly  of  1«*  inipiMan™  tluin  tlw  yn- 
oUtf  on,  iraa  litnalM  in  the  district  uf  l'liLlii<ili!i, 
■  Ibe  distance  of  20  ttailia  from  Ilie  llaliic  culf, 
Un  a  height  adToneing  in  fr>inC  of  Mount  OtliryH. 
(iint.  ii.  p.  4US.)  It  ucruped  tho  aide  of  tlie  hill. 
■i  wit  beon  iiamiiined  Crenuvtc,  aa  Lancing  iiu 
1^  A  <f  Mt.  Olhrys,  to  diatiugnish  it  fimn  the 
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in  a  plain.  Stiabo 
ind  producing  vines 
(ii.  p.  44U).  The  muiis  writer  adds  that  it  was  tur. 
niinied  Pelaagia  as  irell  as  Crsina»!r  (I.  c).  Fiwn 
its  bring  situated  in  the  dominiiina  of  Acbiilca,  soiue 
writera  suppose  that  the  Rumao  poets  give  this  hen 
the  Bumame  of  Larissaens.  hut  this  r{iilhet  is  per- 
hapa  uied  generally  for  Thcii^lian.  Lariafa  Ora- 
maale  wu  occupied  by  I>emelriud  rotiorcctvi  in  ii,  c. 
.102.  when  be  was  at  war  n  ith  Cossander.  (Diud.ii. 
110.)  It  was  taken  by  Apu^tiu^  in  tlir  tirtt  itar 
belveen  the  Konuuu  and  Tbiiip,  b  c.  300  (Liv. 
ixii.  4C),  and  again  fell  into  ibc  lianda  of  the  Itn- 
nians  in  llie  war  with  Prraeus,  D.  c.  171.  (Liv.  iliL 
.^6,  ST.)  The  mins  of  the  ancient  city  are  aituated 
upiin  a  sleep  hill,  in  Ibe  valley  of  GarJhiki,  at 
reel  difllance  of  live  or  mi  miles  from  ■" 
Tlie  wnlls  aro  very  cin»[iicuous  (-n  the  western  udo 
of  llie  hill,  »hcre  aevrral  courses  of  iiias.HirT  remain. 
Cell  Kiya  that  there  are  tho  fragineiitii  iif  a  Duric 
Iciiipic  upon  Ibe  acn)p"li!,  hut  of  ibcHt  I..ealie  niakrs 
no  iiienlion.  (Gdl,  ilinrrarf  of  Grttct,  p.  25Sj 
IludweU,  Trmvli,  voL  ii.  p.  HI;  Ijaike,  ^\rl^ltT^^ 
Grtwf,  vol.  IT,  p.  347.) 

3.  Tlie  cilailel  of  Argos     [VcO.  I.  p.  202.] 
LAK1SS.V  (A^iffoa).    1.  A  town  in  (he  teriitoiy 
of  Epheous,  on  the  mirth  Uuik  of  the  C;iy>trua, 

p^.lii<'iiig  an  eici'ltviit  klTid  of  wine.  It  wus  situalM 
Hi  ■  diiAmici:  rif  IMI  aluilia  frum  Kptiv^uo.  and  30 
fmin  Tnillei^  (.Strab.  ii.  p.  440,  liiL  i>.  C20.)  In 
Strabu'a  lime  it  had  sunk  to  the  rank  aT  a  villain!, 
lull  it  was  NiiJ  once  to  have  been  a  wdAii,  Hiili  a 
Ienii4e  of  Apollo.  Cramer  {.■!«.  Mia.  i,  ji.  ar>») 
cfiHiiilnreii  that  ila  oilo  may  correjiiond  to  tlui 
inoilem  Tinth. 

a.  A  iJiicv  nn  Ibe  roast  of  Troaa,  about  70  stadia 
soath  (if  AkiandriH  Trow,  and  noi;h  of  Ilainoiilua. 
It  was  supposwl  thnt  Ibis  Larisss  was  the  one  men- 
tiioied  hy  Homer  (//.  ii.  S41),  but  Strabu  (aiii. 
p.  liSO)  eontrurerta  this  oiiinion,  because  il  hi  nut 
bit  eu'iugli  fruni  Troy.  (C'oinp.  SteiJi.  U.  *.  c.) 
TIk  Inwn  is  mentioned  as  ttill  existing  hy  Thu 
tvduiti  (viiL  101)  and  Xenoplmn  (/fc/hn.  iu  1. 
§13;  CMnp.  Siyhui,  f.  36 ;  Slnib.  ix.  p.  440, 
xiii.  p.  Iill4).  Athenacus  (ii.  ■■.43)  UM'tilions  snnw 
hot  i-prings  near  LariMa  in  Tnas,  which  an  Mill 
knnwti  (0  eijal  a  little  ubnvn  Ibe  bite  of  Aleiaudria 
Troas.  ( I'vynge  I'iUfrrtqur,  vol.  iL  p.  438.) 

3.  LarinsB,  Mimiunnl  I'llnn'oau,  a  IVIaagiar 
t.inn  in  Apilis,  but  siib&e'iuenlly  taken  puiu>rMiuii 
of  by  llie  AiKdians,  who  con^titulnl  it  lav  vf  (be 
(mriu  of  llnir  cuufedoracy.  It  was  Mtualnl  nivr 
llio  rua-t,  alaiut  TO  sluliil  to  tha  eiiilth-eoit  of 
(iyiuc  (ii  a(fd  iV  KilOf,  Klrah.  xiiL  p.  ffitl ; 
Ilenid.  i.  149).   Slrahn,  npparei.lly  lo 


n  thb  t< 


■t  iu  tl 


lli^u!  (ii.  840>  Xviiii|<lMn  (/Tei/rn.  iik  I.  §  T, 
comp.  Cpvp.  Til  I.  <!  43)  distinguislini  tliif  luwn 
fr-ni  •ithen.  of  tin  Hutie  TLinie  i^*  the  I'jMlhct  of 
"  the  Kgyiitian,"  brcaute  Ihe  rider  Cyma  bail  rata- 
blUhed  llH'Te  a  cohwy  t£  £cy|iliau  lolilierii.  Fnim 
the  HUne  histid'inn  wv  tuuit  infiT  that  I.ariHa  was 
a  pL-M'e  of  ccinsideralilc  tlnnglli,  na  it  was  l«de;i.'J 
in  vshi  by  Thiiiihnini ;  but  iu  iSlnl-i's  tinie  ibe 
lilare  wa»  doscHed.  (C.mip.  Win.  t.  32 ;  Veil  I'al. 
i.4;  Vit.Il«n.c.  llj  Slt'"- '*■  '■'■■;  Ttol,  v.  2. 
§.1.)  [I- Si 
LAtitf^A  (Ab^itii.  Xen,  Antlh.  iii.  4.  §  7),  a 
,f.Wj.i|..n-  -    -•• '-'■ 


k  uf  the  -n^ 
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retreat  of  the  Ten  Thonsand  Greeks.  It  appears  to 
hare  been  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  junction 
of  the  Lyons  {Zdb)  and  the  Tigris.  Xenophon 
describes  it  as  a  deserted  citj,  formcrlj  built  bj  the 
Hedes,  with  a  wall  25  feet  broad,  and  100  high, 
and  extending  in  circumference  two  porasangs.  The 
wall  itself  was  constructed  of  bricJcs,  but  had  a 
foundation  of  stone,  20  feet  in  height  (probably  a 
casing  in  stone  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  bricks). 
He  adds,  that  when  the  Persians  conquered  the 
Medes,  tliej  were  not  at  first  able  to  take  tliis  city, 
but  at  last  captured  it,  during  a  dense  fog.  Adjoin- 
ing the  town  was  a  pyramid  of  stone,  one  plethron 
broad,  and  two  plethra  in  height.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  was  the  site  of  the  city  of  Resen, 
mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  12) ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  these  ruins  represent  those  of 
Nimrudj  now  so  well  known  by  the  excavations 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  conducted.  [V.] 

LARISSA  {Adpiffaa),  a  city  of  Syria,  plawd  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Gossiotis,  in  which  An- 
tioch  was  situated  (v.  15.  §  16),  but  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  place  of  the  same  name  which, 
according  to  Stnibo,  was  reckoned  to  Apamia  (zvi. 
p.  572),  and  which  is  placed  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  16  M.  P.  from  Apamia,  on  the  road 
to  Emesa.  D*Anville  identifies  it  with  the  mo- 
dem Kalaat  Shyzar^  on  the  loft  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  between  Hamah  and  Kalaat  d-Me^k 
or  Apamia.  [G.  W.] 

LARISSUS  or  LARISUS,  a  river  of  Achaia. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  14,  a.] 

LATUUS  LACUS  (^  hdptos  Klfxvri:  Lago  di 
Como)f  one  of  the  largest  of  the  great  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,  utuated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
formed  by  the  river  Addua.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  192 ; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  It  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  long 
and  narrow,  but  divided  in  its  southern  portion  into 
two  great  arms  or  brandies,  forming  a  kind  of  fork. 
The  SW.  of  these,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
situated  the  dty  of  ComOj  has  no  natural  outlet ; 
the  Addua,  which  carries  off  the  superfluous  waters 
of  the  lake,  flowiug  from  its  SE.  extremity,  where 
stands  the  modem  town  of  Lecco.  Virgil,  where  he 
is  speaking  of  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy, 
gives  to  the  Larius  the  epithet  of  "  maximum " 
(^Georg.  ii.  159);  and  Servius,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  tells  us  that,  according  to  Gato,  it  was 
60  miles  long.  This  estimate,  though  greatly 
overrated,  seems  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of  tra- 
ditionary authority:  it  is  repeated  by  Gassiodorus 
(^Var.  Ep.  xi.  14),  and  even  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  278),  and  is  at  tlie  present  day 
still  a  prevalent  notion  among  the  boatmen  on  the 
lake.  The  real  distance  from  Como  to  the  head  of 
the  lake  does  not  exceed  27  Italian,  or  34  Roman 
miles,  to  which  five  or  six  more  may  be  added  for 
the  distance  by  water  to  /^tro,  the  Lago  di  Riva 
being  often  regarded  as  only  a  portion  of  the  larger 
lake.  Strabo,  therefore,  is  not  far  from  the  troth  in 
estimating  the  Larius  as  300  stadia  (37 }  Roman 
miles)  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  209.)  But  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  it  at- 
tains this  width;  and,  owing  to  its  inferior  breadth, 
it  is  really  much  smaller  than  the  Benacus  (^Lago 
di  Garda)  or  Verbaous  (^Lago  Maggiore).  Its 
waters  are  of  great  depth,  and  surrounded  on  nil 
aides  by  high  mountains,  ri.sing  in  many  places 
very  abmptly  from  the  shore :  notwithstanding  which 
their  lower  slopes  were  clothed  in  ancient  times,  as 
they  still  are  at  the  present  day,  with  rich  groves 
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of  olives,  and  affinrded  space  for  xramerous  viDas. 
Among  these  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  the 
younger  PUny,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Comum, 
and  whose  paternal  estate  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  of  which  last  he  always  speaks  with 
aflfection  as  "  Larius  noster.**  {Ep.  ii.  8,  \i.  24, 
vii.  1 1.)  But,  besides  thb,  he  had  two  villas  of  a 
more  ornamental  character,  of  which  he  gives  some 
account  in  his  letters  {Ep.  ix.  7):  the  one  situated 
on  a  lofly  promontory  projecting  out  into  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  over  which  it  commanded  s  very  exten- 
sive prospect,  the  other  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  description  of  the  former  would  suit  well  with 
the  site  of  the  modem  FiQa  SerbeUom  near  BtUaggio; 
but  tliere  are  not  sufficient  grounds  upon  whidi  to 
identify  it  The  name  of  Villa  Plimama  is  given  at 
the  present  day  to  a  villa  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
vilUge  of  Tomo  (on  the  right  side  of  the  li^  going 
from  Como),  where  there  is  a  remarkable  intermit- 
ting spring,  which  is  also  described  by  Pliny  {Ep. 
iv.  iSO)  ;  but  there  is  no  reasm  to  suppose  Utat  this 
was  the  site  of  either  of  his  villas.  Claudian  briefly 
characterises  the  scenery  of  the  Larius  Lacos  in  a 
few  I'mes  {B.  Get.  319 — 322);  and  Gassiodorus  gives 
an  elaborate,  but  very  accurate,  description  Si  its 
beauties.  The  immediate  banks  of  the  lake  were 
adorned  with  villas  or  pahuses  (praetoria),  above 
which  spread,  as  it  were,  a  girdle  of  olive  woods ; 
over  these  again  were  vineyards,  climbing  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  the  bare  and  rocky  smnmits 
of  which  rose  above  the  thick  chesnut-woods  that 
encircled  them.  Streams  of  water  fell  into  the  lake 
on  all  sides,  in  cascades  of  snowy  whiteness.  (Gas- 
siod.  Var.  xi.  14.)  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe more  correctly  the  present  aspect  of  the  Lal» 
of  Como^  the  beautiful  scenery  ojf  which  is  the 
theme  of  admiration  of  all  modem  travellerB. 

Gassiodorus  repeats  the  tale  told  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  tliat  the  course  of  the  Addua  could  be  traced 
throughout  the  length  of  the  lake,  with  which  it  did 
not  mix  iis  waters.  (Plin.  ii.  lOo.  s.  106;  Cassiod. 
/.  c.)  The  same  fable  is  told  of  the  Lacus  Lemao- 
nus,  or  Ixike  of  Geneva,  and  of  many  other  lakes 
formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  stagnation  of  a 
large  river,  which  enters  them  at  one  end  and  flows 
out  at  the  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no 
trace  of  an  ancient  town  as  existing  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Lecco,  where  the  Addua  issues  from  the 
lake.  We  Icam,  from  the  Itinerary  of  Antuoimis 
(p.  278),  that  the  usual  course  in  proceeding  finom 
Guria  over  the  Rhaetbn  Alps  to  Mediolanum,  was 
to  take  boat  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  proceed  by 
water  to  Gomum.  This  was  the  route  by  which 
Stilicho  is  represented  by  Glaudian  as  proceeding 
across  the  Alps  {B.  Get.  I.  c.) ;  and  Cassiodorns 
speaks  of  Gomum  as  a  place  of  great  traffic  of  tra- 
vellers {L  c.)  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire,  a  fleet  was  maintained  upon  the  lake,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  were  at  Gomum.  {XoL 
Dign.  ii.  p.  1 18.) 

The  name  of  Lacus  Larius  seems  to  have  been 
early  superseded  in  conmion  usage  by  that  of  Lacus 
GoMACiN ITS,  which  is  already  found  in  the  Itaneraiy, 
as  well  as  in  Paulns  Diaconus,  although  the  latter 
author  m<es  also  the  more  classical  appellation. 
{lUn.  A7U.lc.\V.  Disc,  HitU  v.  38, 39.)    [E.H.B.] 

LARIX  or  LARIGE,  a  place  on  the  sonthfrn 
frontier  of  Noricum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alpa* 
and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Lauriacum.  Tfae 
town  seems  to  have  owed  its  name  to  the  forests  ti 
larch  trees  which  abound  in  that  district,  and  itj  ^ 
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ai35t  be  looked  for  between  Idria  and  Kramburff^  in 
ElTTtcam.  (It.  Ant.  p.  276 ;  com  p.  Mucbar,  \ori- 
mi.  p.  247.)  [L.  S.] 

LARNOI  (Tordera),  a  small  oocLst  river  in  the 

len:t'.'>rT    cf  the   LAEKTANr,    in   Ilisponia   Tarra- 

ao^nsis,   falling   into  the   sea  between  lluro  and 

Bbcdo.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  a.  4.)      It  Las  been  inferred 

that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  tlic 

nv«r.  frcAQ  Pliuv*s  mention  of  the  Laiinknsks  in 

t»  cfiorrntiis   of  Caesaran^rnsta :   bnt  it  is  plain 

thdt   the    Laeetani   bekmgctl  to  tijc   conventns  of 

Tarracn.  (Ukert,  rol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  456,  aiiiii^ns  these 

LarcPii««s  to  the  Arevacae.)  [P.  S.] 

LABTOLAEAETAE.    [Laeltani.I 

LAKYMXA  (AdpufivaX  the  name  uf  two  towns 

b  B'^.'^ia,  on  the  river  Cj'phissus,  dlstin^uislie*!  as 

rppfT  and   Lower  Lurymna.    (Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 

4i)60     StTuNi  rtrbtes  that  the  Cep]Iis^tIs  emer'^cd 

t.ici  it5  ^ablermnean  channel  at  the  Upper  I^irvnma, 

a&i  iioned  the  Ma  at  the  Lower  Jjarvnma :  and  tlint 

Upper  Larrmna  had  belunpreii  to  Fhocis  nntil  it  was 

■mMrXCii  to  the  Lower  or  KueDtinn  Lirrmna  by  tlie 

Kr^aana.    Upf^er  Larjmna  beloni;ed  originally  to  th« 

Opn-tian  Ltjcris.  and  Lycnphmn  mentions  it  as  one 

rf  the   tOTBiTw   of  Ajax   OTlcas.    (Lycophr.   1146.) 

Paifranlas  ah>o  state.-*,  tliat  it  was  urieiniilly  Locrian; 

mi  he  ad<ls,  that  it  voluntarily  joiiifi  the  U<>'otians 

«  the  infTMM  of  the  pr.wer  ot'  the  Tlieb.ins.  (Pans. 

ix.  23.  §  7.)     Tliis,  liowev<*r,  probably  did  not  take 

T^ASfr  in  the  time  of  Epamin»ndA.s,  as  S'vlax,  wlui 

fivea    sube>ei)apnt!y,   &tiil   rails   it  a  Looriaii    t<>wn 

(jL  2.5).       I'lrichs    r«)nj«*cturos   that  it  joined   the 

kawrian   lesf^ue  after  'IhoN'.s  had  U-en  rclmilt  by 

CasriaEhler.     In  n.  c.  23' >,  I^^rymna  is  desmlx'd  :« 

•  !i)M>tian   tr/wn    (Polyb.  xx.   5,   whon^  Adpvuiav 

ifeqcU  be  n^a-l  instea^i  <£  Aa€pivap);  and   in  the 

nsct  'if  SuIU   it  i»  again  s^hjIvlii  of  as  a  Coei^iian 

to*iL 

Ve  may  conclnde  from  the  prpccdinp  stiiti'ments 

tkkt  iht»  n»on*  ancient  town  was  the  L'vri:jM  La- 

tTcita,  situated  at  a  hp^it,  calltil  Ainhdc  by  Stnilw. 

•Bis*  the  CepfiipsiLs  cnH.rjL'ed  fn>ni  its  ."ubtJ-rniiioan 

ctoari.      At   the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  h:df 

LftTTiuta  had    a  fxirt  n]>on  the  oo^ist,  which  pra- 

ioaiAv  n»*  into  imi>'»rtanco,  e.sjx'rially  from  the  time 

•tftn  Larynina  joine^l  the  B<»rtitian  L^-apie,  as  its 

ptn  tl»«n  bec.vnc  the  mn>t  ronvcniont  rommunication 

«iih  l2>?'  eastern  sea  for  Li.'badeia,  Chiiemneia,  Or- 

CMarvh*,  Ci»)iae,  and  other  IVieolian  towns.     The 

^fl-towB   woA   called,    from    its    j/teiiion.    Lower 

Limnsa,  to   distini^uLsh   it  from  the  Up|HT  city. 

Tie  fi?rtDer  may  also  Iiave  been  called  niore  e««pc- 

tttr  the  Boeotian  Larvnma,  as  it  be^'ame  the  fcr>a- 

pvt  of  to  many  Boeotian  towns.     Upjurr  Larymua, 

taiv^b  it  l:ad  joined  the  Iloentian  League,  continued 

ta  ^  freqaently  call'xl  the  Locriiin,  on  account  of  its 

tt-imt  civnnection  with  L'K.*ri.«*.     When  the  Umnans 

MiSrtd.  Tpp^r  Larrmna  to  Lower  I^arynma,  the  in- 

iaUtantd  of  the  f«Miier  place  were  probably  trans- 

^Rti  to   the    latter  ;    aii'l    Upper    Laryinna   was 

ioeiorch  abandoneil.     This  accounts  for  Pausjinixs 

fc^lMMii^  rwdy  one   Laryinna,  which  mu>t   have 

kera  the  L)wer  city  ;  for  if  he  hail  visited  Upj^r 

LvTSsa.  be  could  hanlly  have  failed  to  mention 

^♦ariisary  of  tijc  Cephif<sus  at  this  sp'»t.     More- 

**r,  rbo  ruins  at  Lower  I-arymna  show  that  it  be- 

Otteapitce  of  much  more  inijrf>rtance  than  TJpix.T 

^?n»iia.     Thtr*  ruins,  which  ar«  calliil  Kn^lri, 

^Thi^  of  iJvlpiji,  arc  .Mtuatt-tl  on  the  .<lu>re  of  th(; 

^^f  Larm€i^  oa  a  level  covered  with  bushes,  ten 

^^'^Ui.  to  the  left  of  tJie  mouth  of  the  Cephi:>su£;. 
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The  circuit  of  tJie  walls  is  less  tlian  a  mile.     The 
annexed  plan  of  the  remains  is  taken  from  Leake. 


VUiS  OP  LARYMVA. 

1.  A  »mall  port,  unricntiy  cloiicii  in  the  manner  here 
dcscriiMil. 

'i.  The  town  will.  tr,ici'abli»  .ill  aronml. 

W.  Aiiothor  wnll  hIodk  the  sea,  liki;wi«c  traceable. 

4.  A  molf.  in  llir  »i>a. 

h.  V.iriuu«  uncient  iuundutions  in  the  tower  and  acro- 
polis. 

0.  A  Soni«. 

7.  (ii'i^foHt'to,  or  S;»U  Snurre. 

8.  An  ublong  tutindation  of  <nn  ancient  builrling. 

Leake  adds,  that  the  wnjls,  which  in  one  place 
are  cxt:int  to  nearly  half  thrir  hpij;ht,  arc  of  a  red 
soft  stone,  vr-rv  muih  corn^b^l  bv  the  M>a  air,  nnd 
in  son  10  }»l:ni'.s  are  const ructi.il  of  nmirh  ma.-ses. 
Thf  sonis  is  lii;:li.  ^^i^h  conijiiirisiin  to  its  len;:th 
and  brt'.iilth.  and  stands  in  its  oriL'inal  plac^^  u]i<'>n 
till"  rcM  ks  :  tluMv  w;is  an  inscri]ili<)n  uj^in  it,  and 
sfiiMo  ornaments  of  sculpture,  wlii(  h  are  now  ijuite 
dofaoeil.  '1  he  (Ihifnufro  is  a  small  deep  |k>ii1  of 
water.  iinj»ro{:nat«'d  with  salt,  .nml  is  ron'-iibTo<l  by 
the  ]H\»saiits  as  sacn-il  watrr.  Iw^i'aust?  it  is  ritliartio. 
'J'lif  sea  in  the  bay  south  of  the  ruins  is  very  iKrp ; 
.ind  hc-nce  y>c.  ou^'ht  ]troliably  to  read  in  Pausanias 
(ix.  'l'.\.  §  7),  Xifi^v  5e  a<pl<Tiv  tar\v  ayxi^aiHiSy 
instead  of  At/Ltn;,  sir.rr  there  is  nu  laiul-lakc  at  this 
place.  The  ruins  of  U[»)i^*r  Laryinna  lie  at  Bozaraki^ 
on  the  ri^ht  Ixink  of  the  Ccphissns,  at  the  plan; 
when;  it  issues  from  its  snl-torranean  channel. 
(Leake,  Nortliern  Greece,  vnl.  ii.  ji.  2S7.  se-i. ; 
UlridjN,  Rtisen  in  (Iritclnnhnvh  \*.  22'J,  scj  ) 

L.AIIY'SIUM.    [U.YTiin^i.] 

L-VS  (Auas,  llom  :  Aus,  Syl.,  Pans,,  Strab.;  Aw, 
Strph.  \S.  g.  r. :  A7/i.  Aatu).  one  of  the  uio.>t  ancient 
towns  of  Laconia,  situated  ni>»n  the  wc>lcrn  coast 
of  the  Laconian  pulf.  It  is  the  only  town  on  the 
coast  mentioned  by  Scyiax  (p.  17)  botwcfu  Tae- 
narus  and  Gythiuin.  Syiax  sjieaks  of  it>  j»ort: 
but.  acconlinir  to  Pausania.s,  the  t<.wn  it.<elf  was  liis- 
tant  10  st.idia  from  th>>  M-a,  ami  40  stadia  from 
(i>thiuni.  (Pans.  iii.  24.  §  G.)  In  the  time  of 
PausnnijLS  the  town  lay  in  a  hollow  between  the 
tlireo  mount.'iins,  Asi.-i,  Ilium,  and  Cnacadiuui;  but 
the  old  town  stoi"l  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Asia. 
The  name  of  Las  si;;uified  the  rock  on  whiih  it 
originally  stood.     It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii 
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585),  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Dioscari,  who  hence  derived  the  saraame  of  Lapersae. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  364 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Ao.)  There  was 
also  a  mountain  in  Laconia  called  Lapersa.  (Stcph. 
B.  «.  r.  AaWpcra.)  In  the  lat«r  period 'it  was  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  "  vicus 
maritimus  "  (xxxviii.  30),  and  Paosanias  mentions 
the  rains  of  the  city  on  Mt  Asia.  Before  the  walls 
he  saw  a  statue  of  Hercules,  and  a  trophy  erected 
over  the  Macedonians  who  were  a  part  of  Philip's 
army  when  he  invaded  Laconia;  and  among  the 
ruins  he  noticed  a  statue  of  Athena  Asia.  The 
modem  town  was  near  a  fountain  called  Galaco 
(roAaxev),  from  the  milky  colour  of  its  water,  and 
near  it  was  a  gymnasium,  in  which  stood  an  ancient 
statue  of  Hermes.  Besides  the  rains  of  the  old  town 
on  Mt.  Asia,  there  were  also  buildings  on  tlie  two 
other  mountains  mentioned  above :  on  Mt  Ilium 
stood  a  t«mple  of  Dionysus,  and  on  the  summit  a 
temple  of  Asclepius;  and  on  Mt.  Cnacadium  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Caraeius. 

Las  is  spoken  of  by  Polybius  (v.  19)  and  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  under  the  name  of  Asine ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Asine  in  Argolis  may  have  settled  at  Las,  and  given 
their  name  to  the  town.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  of  Polybius,  from  whom  Strabo  probably 
copied,  we  have  given  reasons  elsewhere  for  believing 
that  there  was  no  Laconian  town  called  Asine  ;  and 
that  the  mistake  probably  arose  from  confounding 
"Asine''  with  "Asia,"  on  which  Las  originally  stood. 
[Asine,  No.  3.] 

Las  stood  upon  the  hill  of  Passavd,  which  is  now 
crowned  by  the  rains  of  a  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  among  which,  however,  Leake  noticed,  at  the 
sou  them  end  of  the  eastern  wall,  a  piece  of  Hellenic 
wall,  about  50  paces  in  length,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  modern  wall.  It  is  formed  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  some  fonr  feet  long  and 
three  broad.  The  fountain  Galaco  is  the  stream 
Turkorrysa^  which  rises  between  the  hill  of  Pas- 
savd and  the  village  of  Kdrvela,  the  latter  being  one 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Passavd.  (Leake,  Morea, 
Tol.  i.  p.  254,  seq.,  p.  276,  seq. ;  Pdoponnesiaca, 
p.  150;  Boblaye,  liechercheSj  ^c.  p.  87  ;  Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  273,  seq.) 

LASAEA  (Aoo-ala),  a  city  in  Crete,  near  the 
roadstead  of  the  *'  Fair  Havens."  {Acts,  xxvii.  8.) 
This  place  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  but 
is  prolvably  the  same  as  the  Lisia  of  tlic  Peutingcr 
Tablos,  16  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Gortyna.  (Comp.  Hiick, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  412, 439.)  Some  MSS.  have  Lasca; 
others,  Alassa.  The  Vulgate  reads  Thahissa,  which 
Beza  contended  was  the  true  n.ame.  (Comp.  Coney- 
bearo  and  Howson,  Lift  and  Epist.  of  St.  Paui, 
vol.  ii.  p.  330.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LA'SION  (Aewiwy  or  Aaauiv\  the  chief  town  of 
the  mountainous  district  of  Acrorcia  in  Elis  proper, 
was  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  near  Pso- 
phis.  Curtius  places  it  with  great  probability  in  the 
upfx?r  valley  of  the  Ladon,  at  the  Paleokastro  of 
Kiimani,  on  the  road  from  the  Eleian  Pylos  and 
Kphyra  to  Psophis.  Lasion  was  a  fre<|ucnt  object  of 
dispute  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians.  both  of 
whom  laid  claim  to  it.  In  the  war  which  the  Spar- 
tans carried  on  against  Elis  at  the  close  of  the  Pclo- 
ponnesian  War,  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  took  La- 
fcion  (Diod.  xiv.  17).  The  invasion  of  Pausanias  is 
not  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  this 
war;  but  the  latter  auUior  relates  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  Elis  and  Sparta  in  B.C. 
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400,  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to  give  up  Ladon,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  claimed  by  the  Arcadians. 
(Xen.  ndL  iU.  2.  §  30.)  In  b.  c.  366  the  Eleians 
attempted  to  recover  Lasion  from  the  ArcadL-ms: 
they  took  the  tfiwn  by  surprise,  but  were  shortly 
afterwards  driven  out  of  it  again  by  the  Arcadi«n5. 
(Xen.  IleU.  vii.  4.  §  13,  seq.;  Diod.  xw.  77.)  In 
B.  c.  219  Lasion  was  again  a  fortress  of  Elis.  but 
upon  the  capture  of  Psophis  by  Philip,  the  Eleian 
garrison  at  Lasion  straightway  deserted  the  place. 
(Polyb.  iv.  72,  73.)  Polybius  mentions  (v.  102) 
along  with  Lasion  a  fortress  called  Pyrgos,  which  he 
places  in  a  district  named  Perippia.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  200,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Jiechercke*y4^  p.  125; 
Curtius,  Peloponncsos,  vol.  i.  p.  41.) 

LA'SSORA,  a  town  of  Galatia,  mentioned  in  the 
Pent.  Tab.  as  25  miles  distant  from  Eccobri^ 
whence  wc  may  infer  that  it  is  the  same  place  u 
the  AaffKopia  of  Ptolemy  (♦-.  4.  §  9).  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  208)  mentions  a  town  Adapen 
in  about  the  same  site.  [L.  S  J 

LASTI'GI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  belonging 
to  the  conventns  of  Hispalis  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3),  and 
one  of  the  cities  of  which  we  have  coins,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence  :  their 
type  is  a  head  of  Mars,  with  two  ears  of  corn  Ijii^ 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be  «t 
Zaharttf  lying  on  a  height  of  the  SioTa  de  Rcmda^ 
above  the  river  Guadalete.  (Carter's  Travels^  p.  171; 
Florcz,  Esp.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  18,  60,  Med,  vd.  il 
p.  475,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  L  p.  50, 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  113;  Sestini,  Med.  Tstp.  p.  61; 
Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vd.  i.  p.  25;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii 
pt.  1.  pp.  358,382.)  [P.&] 

LASUS,  a  town  of  Crete,  enumerated  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12)  among  his  list  of  inland  cities.  A  coin 
with  the  epigraph  AATIHN,  the  Doric  form  for 
Aafflcffv,  is  claimed  by  Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  316,  ccoip. 
Sestini,  p.  53)  for  tliis  place.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LATARA.     [Lf.dus.] 

LATHON  (Ao^ujv,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836,  where  the 
vulgar  reading  is  AdSuv  ;  comp.  xiv.  p.  647,  where 
he  calls  it  ArjeoTos  ;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  4 ;  A^^i',  PtoL 
Euerg.  ap  Ath.  ii.  p.  71  ;  Fluvius  Lktiioh,  Plin. 
V.  5  ;  Solin.  27  ;  Letiiks  Amnls,  Lucan,  ix.  355^ 
a  river  of  the  Hesperidae  or  Hcspcritoe,  in  Cy»- 
naica.     It  rose  in  the  Herculis  Arenac,  and  felt  into 
the  sea  a  little  N.  of  the  city  of  Hksperides  orBc- 
RKNICB  :  Strabo  connects  it  with  the  harbour  of  the 
city  (Ai/^V  'E<nrfpt5«i' :  that  there  is  not  the  slighter 
reason  for  altering  the   reading,  as  Grcwkurd  and 
others  do,  into  Xiptn),  will  presently  appear) ;  snd 
Scylax  (p.  110,  Gronov.)  mentions  the  river,  which 
he  calls  Ecceius  ( 'E>f ic€«Js),  as  in  close  proximiJy 
with  the  city  and  habour  of  Hesperides.     Pliny  ex* 
pressly  states  that  the  river  wa.s  not  far  from  the 
city,  and  places  on  or  near  it  a  sacred  grove,  whidi 
was  supposed  to  represent  tlie  "  Gardens  of  the  fl»- 
perides"  (Plin.  v.  5:  nee  proctd  ante  oppidumfi*' 
vius  Lethim,  lucus  sactr,  vbi  Hetperidum  horti  mt- 
mornnlur).       Athenaeus   quotes   from   a  wcrk  rf 
Ptolemy  Knergetes  praises  of  its  fine  pike  and  erk 
somewhat  inconsistent,  esjiecially  in  the  month  rf  » 
luxurious  king  of  Egypt,  with  the  mythical  taKaA^ 
the  name.    That  name  is,  in  £Eu;t,  phiin  Doric  Gre^ 
descrijitive  of  the  character  of  the  river,  like  «ff 
English  Mole.     So  well  docs  it  deserve  the  wuMi 
that  it  "escaped  the  notice**  of  commentators  in^ 
geographers,  till  it  was  discovered  by  Beechey, »  ^ 
still  flows  "  concealed"  from  such  Bcholara  as  deptfi^ 
on  vague  guesses  in  pUico  of  an  accurate  knoirkd^ 
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rjf  the  localities.  Thns  the  laborioas,  bat  often  most 
moc3nte,  compiler  Forbiger,  while  taking  on  himself 
loi?«nct  Strabo'A  exact  account,  telLs  as  that  "  tlic 
T&tT  xvi  I'iJbe  (Strabrt's  hurbottr)  have  now  entirely 
Taaj*hod  ;"  and  yet,  a  feir  lines  down,  he  refers  to  a 
ntdaL'e  of  Bwt^hey's  wurk  within  a  very  few  pap:es 
ct  the  place  where  the  river  itself  is  ai-tually  do- 
leribeil !  (Forbij^er,  Handbwh  dtr  altcn  Gtoyraplue^ 
td].  ii.  p.  828,  nute.) 

Tbe    n*i(«arches  made  in  Beechoy's    expedition 
pre  the  f>*Ilowiug  reaultif : — East  of  tlic  hcaiiliuid  on 
wkJL-h  s^tands  tbe  ruins  of  Henjjcrides  or  Berenice  (nrtw 
B^p^jnzi)  is*  a  small  lake^  which  cotmnuiiicate.s  with 
thr  bu'tioor  of  the  city,  and  has  its  wati;r  of  courw? 
sadr.     Tbe  water  of  the  Like  varies  greatly  in  qiian- 
Dty,  accordiD]?  to  the  »eaiion  fjf  the  year;   and  is 
Aearly  dried  up  in  summer.  There  are  .stnmg  gn)uivl.s 
to  bflicve  that   its  watin  were  more  abun^lant,  and 
iL«  OQcnmunk^ation  with  the  harbour  more  ]X'rftTt,  m 
iccMDt  times  than  at  preiK'nt.  On  the  margin  nf  the 
hk»  is  a  5p)t  of  ri.sinc;  ground,  nearly  insulated  in 
vfuttf.  <ai  which  arc  the  remains^  of  ancient  buildin;;s. 
of  this  lake  ag^n,  and  only  a  few  yanls  I'ruiii  its 
there  ^rushes  forth  an  abundant  spring  of 
freJi  water,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  lake, ''  run- 
SB^  al«n<*  a  channel  of  inconsiderable  breadth,  luir- 
^irad  with  reeds  ami  rus:lie<«.*'  and  "  niiirht  Ih?  mistaken 
bf  a  cominiin  ohsenrer  for  an  inroad  of  the  lake  into 
^  sanily  se«I  which  l>onnd.s  it.'**     M<ire<jver,  this  is 
(be  noly  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  lake  ; 
cd  h^lced  the  only  one  found  on  that  jKtrt  of  the 
xm-x  i«f  Cvrenaioa.     Now,  even  without  searohinL' 
fanhsr.  it  is  evident  how  well  all  this  answers  to  th«; 
^xrif'tirA  of  Strain  (xvii.  p.  830)  : — "  'iiu-n.'  is  a 
pT!cwc:r4T  called  P.teu«l<»iicni.is,  on  which  D»'rt'nii.c  is 
iitaat«il,  Ihes'idc  a  certain  lAikc  of  TvitonU  (irapa 
ki^«i|y  rirs  TptTC0vtaSa)^  in  which  there  i<>  f/eturnffi/ 
(uXitfTa)  a  little  i^land.  and  a  temple  of  AplinKliti- 
■{ac  it:  but  there  i»  (or  it  is)  alijo  tiie  Jlnrhmir  o/' 
Ektprriek*,  and  the  ri\'er  Lathon  falls  into  it.**     It 
iiwyw  evid-iit  liow  much  the  sense  of  the  deMTi|»- 
tie  w:i-ild  I*  imjiaireil  by  reading  \luyri  f-)r  \ifirjy  in 
IM  Uist  clause  :  and  it  matters  but  littlo  whetiier 
ftnho  ^p^aks  of  the  river  as  falling  into  the  harb'^ur 
Wnsfc   it  fell   iuto  the   lake  wliich  co;nnmnicatrd 
wii  the  barbc»ur,  or  wln-ther  he  nieims  tliat  the  lake, 
•ijfh  b*!  calls  that  of  Triionis,  was  lUTtually  tlie  liar- 
iuar  (rhat  i^.  an  inner  harlH)ur)  of  the  city.  l>ut  tiie 
c;>  ptrt«iii  which  f;ilN  into  thi;  lake  is  not  the  only 
»jRs*-ntalive  f^  the  river  L'lthon.     Further  to  tin- 
■it.  io  i.'fie  of  the  hubtrrraiifan  caven  whicji  abound 
b  lae  nelghbonrlirhid  of  litrhijnr.i,  ii'^rliy  fouinl  a 
hrje  )»f\r  tif  fivsli  water.  lo.'ing  it.s«-If  in  the  b'Avi-ls 
ff  tbe  earth  ;  and  the  IV.-y  of  lU-nu'a/.i  alhnned  that  !ii> 
hi  irwJced  it:«  iiuMcmuieuus  rouiM.*  till  hi.Ml>)ul>t(;i1 
4c  Hafrtj  of   pmcfn^ling  further,  and  that  ho  had 
fi^arf  it  a»  much  ok  30  feet  deep.     That  the  slrrani 
ifcH  l-ist  ID  tbe  earth  is  the  same  which  n-ajtiwars  in 
fte  cprin^  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  extn-nu'ly 
fribalkks- :  but  whether  it  Ik*  so  in  fact,  or  ni^t,  we 
cc  kanilr  doubt   that   the  anciint  (i reeks  would 
BieiM  I  he  connection  to  exir«t.  ( l'*'<-'i'hey,  /'rort-eil- 
^,4^*  pp.  326,  foil. ;  Barth,  WamUruivjin^  i)t\  p. 

»;.  [r.  s.] 

LATHRIPPA  (Aa0piinrd).  ;m  inland  town  r.f 
Anbia  Felix,  mentioned  by  JPtolemy  (vi.  7.  §  31), 
*t9ch  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the 
■oeu  izaine  of  the  r\;n'»wiied  /.7..1/j////i«7f,  *'///«■ 
*i^*u  it  ii»  called  by  emphasis  among  the  diseipN-s 
*f  tke  &be  prophet.     Its  ancient  n:ime,  Vathrib, 

~  in  the  native  geographies  and  local  tra- 
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ditions,  which,  with  the  definite  article  d  prefixed, 
is  as  accurately  represented  by  Lithripjia  as  the 
(Jrei'k  alphaWrt  would  admit.  **J/r'///jp//  is  situated 
on  the  eilgc  of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  close  to  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  that  cimntry 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  a  continnatit>n  of  hibanon. 
The  gre;it  plain  of  Arabia  in  which  it  lies  is  con- 
siderably elevateil  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
ten  or  eleven  days  distant  from  MrHn,  and  has  been 
always  cx)miidered  the  principal  fortrc-^s  of  the 
Z/f/^*(/c,  being  .surrounded  with  a  stone  wall.  It  is 
one  of  the  best-built  towns  hi  the  E.ast,  ranking  in 
this  resjicct  m-xt  to  Alipjto,  though  niin<il  hi'U>es 
and  walls  in  all  parts  of  the  trtwn  indicate  how  far 
it  has  fallen  from  its  ancient  sjdendour.  It  is  sur- 
ronmle«l  on  three  sides  with  gard».'ns  and  j)lantjilii'nrt, 
whirh,  on  the  east  and  south,  extend  to  the  di>tancc 
of  bix  or  eight  mih^s  Its  ^lopnlatiou  amounts  to 
ICOlXJor  20.0(X)—  10,000  or  12,000  in  the  t-wn, 
till'  remainder  in  the  suburbs."  (Burckhardr,  .-I  nibiftf 
321— 4<K);  Bitter,  JCi-dhni/Ic,  vol  i.  p.  l.');  iL 
pp.  U9.  .Sec.)  ^  ^  [''•'^V.] 

LATIUM  (ij  AarUfj:  Eth.  and  Atlj,  l.atinus), 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Ifoinans  to  a  district  or 
region  of  Centnd  Italv,  situatwl  on  the  Tvrrheuian 
M>a,  bctweeu  Etruria  and  Cani|xinia. 

I.    N.VMK. 

There  can  l>c  little  doubt  that  Ljitium  meant 
originally  the  land  of  the  Latixi,  and  that  in  this, 
as  in  almost  all  other  c;tsi-s  in  aniient  hihtnry,  the 
name  of  the  j^^plo  preci-dttl,  insti;ad  of  brin::  <l«'rivfd 
frf>in,  thai  of  tin*  country.  But  the  ainii-nt  liuman 
writ<-rs,  with  tlu-ir  UftUal  infelii-ity  in  all  niatters  of 
etyniol..gy,  (Urived  the  name  ot  the  I.atini  Ih^m  a 
king  of  iho  name  <if  Latinus,  while  they  MUight  for 
.iTi'i'lur  origin  for  tho  name  f>f  Latinin.  Tim  com- 
mon flynu'logy  (to  A\lii«.h  they  w«'re  obviou>ly  led  by 
the  quantity  of  the  lir>t  sviUibK-)  was  that  which 
derived  it  from  "  lateo;''  and  the  u.Nual  explanation 
w;is,  that  it  w:ls  so  calli'<l  Ihw-iuse  Saturn  had  there 
hi'tn  hid  from  the  j)ur>uit:  of  .Iuj)iter.  (\'irg.  .Un. 
viii.  i'.22;  Ovid, /Vw/.  i.  23y.)  The  more  learneti 
dirivatJi'Ms  j'ro}hi.'evi  by  S:iui'i:ius  and  Varro,  from  the 
inliabitaut.^  having  livird  h'ubUn  in  cavi'>  (Ssmfeius. 
ap.  .SVrr.  ml  J  cm.  i.  (>^,  «ir  b«-cau^e  I^itinm  it.s«df 
Avas  JIM  it  wrre  huliUn  by  the  AjuMuiines  (\'arr.  «/<. 
Sirr.  <iJ  AiH.  viii.  •S22).  are  terlainly  not  more  .s;i- 
ti  iartory.  The  t'orm  of  tho  name  ol'  Latium  would 
at  i'.r>t  K-ad  to  tlie  >U]i]xisitiiin  thai  the  ethnic  l<a- 
tini  was  (l^•riv^^l  from  it;  but  the  winie  n-niark  aj>- 
jijirs  to  the  ra>e  of  Saninium  and  the  S;imnites, 
wliere  we  know  that  the  jx-ople,  In'ing  a  r.ia:  of 
forrign  settlers,  must  hav«»  given  their  iianie  to  the 
count IV,  and  not  the  i'onvrrsc  i'rol.rablv  I.atini  is 
«»nly  a  Ieii;:then«-d  form  of  the  nanic,  \\lii<h  was 
ori-'inallv  J-atii  or  J.at\i:  for  the  connetlion  wliich 
has  bi.fu  genendly  re<".ogni.Mil  between  Latini  and 
L.avinium,  hatimis  anil  J.avinus.  seems  to  jKtint  to 
tho  ^.•xi^tpn(•e  ni'  an  <»ld  form,  ]^atvinn>-.  (l>'inaldM)n, 
Vomminnns.  p.  (} ;  Xirbuhr,  V.  n.  L.  Kumfe,  j*.  352.) 
Varro  hitns'-H"  M'«'nis  to  regard  the  name  of  Latiuiu 
.as  den  veil  fmm  that  of  Latinus  (/./..  v.  §  32)  ; 
and  that  it  was  generally  reganle*!  as  eijuivalent  to 
"the  hind  of  the  Latins'  is  sufticicntly  provwl  by 
tho  fjict  that  the  Cln-rks  always  ren<lered  it  by  ri 
AaTU'77,  or  rf  Aarirujv  y^.  The  name  nf  Adriov  is 
fiiund  oidv  in  (ir»'«'k  writi-i-sofa  lat*-  i»Ti-'il,  who  Iw-r- 
roweil  it  ilirt'rth  fr«»m  thellomans.  (Ajrpian,  />.  C". 
ii.  20;  Ileruliau,  i.  IG.)  From  the  same  cause  it 
uiiiat  have  proceeded  that  wheu  the  Lutini  ceased  to 
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have  anj  national  existence,  the  name  of  I^ttam  is 
btill  not  uTiftvijuontly  useil,  as  equivalent  to  *'  nomen 
Latinum,"  !o  <l»>ipiuite  the  wliole  body  of  thow  who 
juMssosed  the  rights  of  Latins,  and  were  therefore 
still  culled  Latiiii,  though  no  longer  in  a  national 
&ense. 

The  saprgestion  of  a  modern  writer  (Abcken, 
Mittcl  Italien,  p.  42)  that  Latium  is  derive<i  from 
"latus,"  broatl,  and  means  the  broad  plain  or  ex- 
panse of  the  Campagna  (like  Campania  from 
*'  Campus  "),  appean.  to  be  untenable,  on  account  of 
the  diffen?nce  in  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable, 
notwitiistaiidinj;  the  analogy  of  tAotws,  which  has 
tlic  first  sylUble  shurt. 

II.  P^xTKXT  AND  Boundaries. 

The  name  of  Latium  was  applied  at  different  periods 
in  a  very  ditfereut  extent  and  Mu'nification.  Originally, 
asalready  |iointeduut,it  nii'aiit  the  land  of  the  Lalini; 
and  as  long  a.H  that  jMopIe  n'tained  tlieir  indejteudcnt 
national  exi««tence,  the  name  of  Latium  could  only 
be  applioii  to  the  territory  po>sesMHi  by  them,  exclu- 
sive uf  tliat  of  the  Hernici,  Aeijuians,  Vols('ians,&c., 
wh(»  were  at  that  periwi  indejicntlcnt  and  often  In  "fu- 
tile nations,  it  w:is  not  till  ihe.sc  tejanite  iutii»nali- 
tie^  had  Ijeen  merged  into  the  common  condition  of 
subji'ctj*  and  citizens  of  IJome  that  the  aime  of  j 
Latium  came  to  be  extended  to  all  the  territory  \ 
whirli  they  lia<l  previously  occupied ;  and  w^is  thus 
ai)plie<l,  fin»t  in  cinmurm  parlance,  and  afterwanis  in 
otlicial  usage,  to  tlie  whole  region  from  the  borders  of 
Etruria  to  those  of  Campania,  or  fnmi  the  Tiber  to 
the  Liris.  Hence  we  mu^t  carefully  distinguish  Iw- 
tween  Latium  in  the  original  K-nse  of  the  name,  in 
wiiich  aloue  it  occurs  throughout  the  early  Roman 
hi^lor)',  and  Latium  in  this  later  or  ffcixjraphicnl 
sen>e;  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  tm-it  uf  the 
two  quite  separately.  The  i)eriiid  at  whirh  the 
latter  usage  of  the  name  came  into  vogue  we  have 
ni)  means  uf  determining:  we  know  only  that  it  was 
fully  e.stHl>li>hRd  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  is 
recognised  bv  all  the  geographers.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  22S, 
231 ;  Pliu.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Tt-J.  iii.  1.  §§  5,  C.)  IMiny 
designates  the  original  Latium,  t)r  Latium  properly 
so  calleil,  as  Litium  Anticiuum,  to  which  he  opposes 
the  newly  atlde<l  portions,  xs  Latium  Adject um.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubte«i  whether  these  apjicUations 
were  e\er  adopted  in  cotmnon  use, though  conveuient 
as  geo::r.iphical  distinctions. 

1.  Latum  AxxnituM,  orljitium  in  the  original 
and  huforical  sense,  was  a  countrv  of  small  extpnt, 
b<)undeKl  by  the  Tiber  on  thn  X.,  by  the  Apennines 
on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  W.; 
while  (lU  the  S.  its  limits  were  not  defined  by  any 
natural  boundarii*s.  and  appear  to  h.ive  iluctuated 
con>itlerahly  at  ditfonMit  ]>erii)d.s.  Pliny  defines  it  as 
extending  fmm  the  mouth  of  the  Tib<T  to  the  Cir- 
ceian  promontory,  a  stitement  cf-nfiniied  by  Strabo 
(Phi),  iii.  5.  s.  9;  St  nib.  v.  }t.23I);  and  we  have 
other  authority  also  for  the  fact  that  at  an  early 
jN'riiid  all  the  tract  of  marshy  plain,  known  as  the 
pontine  .Marshes  or  "  Pumptinus  Ager,**  extending 
from  Wlitrac  and  Antiuni  to  Circeii,  was  inhabited 
by  Latins,  nn<i  rt'g.ardeil  as  a  part  of  Latium.  (Cato, 
ap.  Pruc'uin.  v.  p.  6G8.)  Even  of  the  adjoining  moun- 
t;iin  tract,  sub^e<|uent]y  occupied  by  the  VolMtians,  a 
part  at  least  mu.st  have  btvn  originally  Latin,  fur 
Cora,  Norbii.  and  Setia  were  all  (if  them  Latin  cities 
(l>iunyb.v.  61), — though,  atasomewhat  later  i^rioil, 
not  only  hail  these  towns,  as  well  as  the  plain  Iw- 
neath,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Volsciaus,  but 
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that  people  liad  made  themselves  masters  of  Antiam 
and  Velitrae,  wliich  arc  in  coni«equence  re{jeatMly 
called  Volscian  cities.  The  manner  in  which  the 
early  lioman  history  has  been  distorted  by  poe;ical 
legends  and  the  exaggerations  of  national  vanity 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  there 
changes,  and  the  alterations  in  the  frontiers  coa<e- 
quent  upon  the  alternate  progress  of  the  Volscian 
and  the  Koman  anus.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  fact  that  such  changi^s  repeatedly  took 
place,  and  that  we  may  thus  explain  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  ancient  historians  in  calling  the 
same  places  at  one  time  Volscian,  at  another  Latin, 
cities.  Wc  may  also  clearly  discern  two  ditTereiii 
periods,  during  the  first  of  which  the  VuLscian  arms 
were  gradually  gaining  up<in  those  of  the  Latins,  and 
extending  their  donunion  over  cities  of  Latin  origin; 
while,  in  the  second,  the  Volscians  were  in  their  tarn 
paving  way  before  the  preponderating  power  of  Rome. 
The  Gaulish  inv.ision  (n.c  390)  may  be  taken,  ap- 
proximately at  least,  as  the  turning  point  between 
the  two  jieriods. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  somcwh.it  similar, 
though  to  a  Wh  degree,  on  the  r.orihem  frontier, 
where  the  Latins  adjoined  the  Sabines.  Here,  <Um>. 
wu  find  the  s:ime  ^ilaces  at  difi'erent  times,  and  by 
dilR'rent  authors,  termed  sometimes  Latin  and  some> 
times  Sabine,  ci til's ;  and  though  in  srane  uf  these 
cases  the  discrejancy  may  have  arisen  fmm  mere  in- 
advertence or  error,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  in- 
stances both  statements  are  et|ually  D>rrect,  but 
refer  to  ditfcrent  periods.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Anio  was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  of 
the  Fir>t  Ki'gitm  seems  to  have  soon  led  to  the  notion 
that  it  was  the  northern  limit  of  Latium  also;  and 
hence  all  the  towns  beyond  it  were  regarded  at 
Sabine,  though  several  of  them  were,  according  tc 
the  genenil  tradition  of  earlier  times,  originally  Ijttin 
cities.  Such  was  the  confusion  resulting  fnnn  thU 
cause  that  Piny  in  one  passage  enumerates  Nomen- 
tu]n,  P'iilen.ie,  and  even  Tibur  among  tlie  SaMne 
towns,  while  he  elsewhere  mentions  tlic  two  formw 
as  L.itin  cities, — and  the  I^tin  origin  of  Tibnr  is  too 
well  establishi'd  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  (Plin.  uL  5. 
8.  9.  12.  s.  17.) 

In  the  absence  of  natural  boundaries  it  is  onlr  br 

m  w 

means  of  the  names  of  the  towns  that  wc  can  trace 
the  extent  of  Latium;  and  here  fortunately  the  lists 
that  have  lievn  transmitte<l  to  us  by  Dionysius  and 
Pliny,  as  well  :ls  those  of  the  colonies  of  Alha,  afford 
us  material  assistance.  The  latter,  indeed,  cannot 
be  renunled  as  of  historical  value,  but  thev  were  nn- 
questional)ly  meant  to  represent  the  fact,  with  which 
thoir  authors  were  proliably  well  acquainted,  that 
the  places  there  enunienitetl  were  pro}ierly  Latin 
cities,  and  not  of  Sabbic  or  Volscian  oriirin.  Takine; 
these  authorities  fur  our  guides,  wc  may  trace  the 
limits  of  Hiiciont  Latium  as  follows: — 1.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  continence  of  the  Anio, 
the  former  river  coiistituteil  the  boundary  between 
Latium  and  Etruria.  The  Konwns,  indeed,  from  an 
early  prin<l,  extended  tlieir  territory  beyond  the 
Tiber,  and  hfld  the  Janiculum  and  Campus  Vaii- 
canus  on  its  ri>:ht  liank,  an  well  as  thn  so-called 
Septcnj  Pagi,  which  they  wresteti  from  the  Veicntcs; 
and  it  is  ju'iibabl':  that  tin'  Etruscans,  on  the  other 
hand,  h.'ul  at  one  {icriurl  fxtemled  thiMr  ]x>wer  over  a 
part  of  the  district  on  the  k-tt  bank  of  tbc  Tiber, 
but  that  river  nevertheless  cousiituiitl  the  genemlly 
HN'ognisetl  gciiirniphical  limit  liotweim  Etruria  nod 
Latium.     2.  North  of  the  Anio  tlw  Latin  territory 
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LATIUM. 


nucssu  WAS  alrcotly  regarded  as  included  in  Lafium; 
and  tlie  former  author  nowhere  alludes  to  the  Llris 
as  the  boundary. 

III.  Physical  GKOGitArnr. 

The  land  of  the  Latins,  or  Latium  in  its  original 
sense,  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  great  basin 
throuj:h  which  the  Tiber  flows  to  the  sea,  and  wliith  is 
bountiexl  by  thcCiininianllill»,and  otlier  rangi's  of  vol- 
canic hills  ct»nnecte<i  with  thuin,towards  tlio  N.,by  the 
Aj^nuines  on  the  K.,  and  by  the  Alban  Hills  on  the 
S.  The  latter,  howuvur,  dt)  nut  fonu  a  continuo'js 
barrier,  being  in  fact  an  isolated  group  of  volcanic 
origin,  separated  by  a  considerable  gaj)  from  the 
Ajiennines  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  th«;y 
leave  a  brojwi  strip  of  low  jilain  between  their  lowest 
sI<i]K'.s  and  the  ^eu,  which  [»  continued  on  in  tbe 
bruail  ex}«nse  of  loAvl  and  inar*hy  ground,  (;oin- 
nmnly  kmmn  us  the  Pontine  Mai-siies,  extending  in 
a  broiul  band  between  the  Volscian  mountains  and 
the  hca,  until  it  is  suddenly  antl  abruptly  terminated 
by  ihf  is<>lati-d  mass  of  the  Circoian  promontory. 

The  great  basin-like  tnu:t  thus  bounded  is  divided 
into  twi>  ]j«>rtinns  by  the  TiU^,  of  wiiich  the  one  on 
the  N.  of  that  river  belongs  to  Southt;rn  Etrnria, 
aiul  is  not  cowjpriscd  in  our  pn-MMit  subji;ct. 
[Ktuukia.]  The  southern  part,  now  known  as  the 
CamiMffiui  (H  Raiiia,  may  be  regarded  as  a  broad  ex- 
panse ri'  imdulatory  plain,  exten(ling  fmin  the  sea- 
coa^t  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  which  rise  from  it 
abruptly  like  a  gigantic  wall  to  a  height  of  from 
3000  to  4000  fcft,  their  liighest  hummits  even  ex- 
cee-ling  the  Litter  elevation.  The  MonUi  d'tnnaro^ 
(42S,i  l^UL'liah  feet  in  height)  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
suunnits  of  this  range,  and,  from  the  boldness  with 
which  it  ri«-es  from  the  sut)jaccnt  pbin,  and  its 
advanced  position,  appears,  when  viewed  from  the 
Caiiijuiijnn.  the  m*st  elevated  of  all;  Imt,  according 
to  Sr  W.  (lell.  it  is  exi^'e«led  in  actual  height  both 
by  the  MonUi  Paint  ccfiio,  a  little  to  the  jSK.  of  it, 
and  by  the  Monte  di  Gmuhujnolo,  the  central  jx'ak 
of  the  group  of  mountains  which  rise  imimMiately 
above  Praenestc  or  PtihstrUm.  The  citad»fl  of  Prac- 
nestc  ibelf  occupies  a  wry  elevated  pwitiun,  fonning 
a  kind  of  outwork  or  advanced  j)Ost  of  the  chain  of 
Apennines,  which  here  trenib  away  suddenly  to  the 
eastward,  sweeping  round  by  (itnuzztiiw,  OUvano^ 
and  Rnjute,  till  it  resumes  its  general  SE.  direction, 
and  is  continued  on  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  ller- 
nican  mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Sdcco  on  the  E.  and  continue  unbmken  to  the  valley 
of  the  Liris. 

OiJjMwite  to  Praenestc,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
breadth  of  nearly  5  miles  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
isolated  group  of  the  Alban  mountains,  the  form  of 
w-hich  at  once  proves  its  volcanic  origin.  [Alhanus 
MoNS.]  It  is  a  ne;irly  circular  mass,  of  al)out  40 
miles  in  circumference ;  ami  may  be  conceived  as 
fonning  a  great  crater,  the  outer  ridge  of  which  has 
btvn  broken  up  intc)  numerous  more  or  h^ss  detached 
hunnnit.>,  sever:il  of  whii-h  were  crowned  in  ancient 
times  by  towns  or  fortresses,  such  as  Tusculum, 
Corbii),  &c. ;  while  at  a  lower  level  it  throws  out 
di'lJichc<l  otF^hyots,  or  outlying  ridges,  affording  ad- 
vantageous sites  for  towns,  and  which  were  accord- 
ingly occupied  by  those  of  Velitrac,  Lanuvium,  Alba 
Longa,  Ac.  The  group  of  the  Alban  mountiins  is 
wholly  detached  on  all  hides :  ou  the  S.  a*  strip  of 
plain,  of  much  the  same  breadth  as  that  wJjich  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Apennines  of  Praenestc,  divides  it 
from  the  subordinate,  but  very  lofty  mass  of  inoun- 
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tainSf  oommonlj  known  as  the  Monti  f^plni,  or 
Volscian  mountains.  This  group,  which  forms  an 
outlying  mass  of  the  Apennines,  separated  from  the 
main  chain  of  those  mountains  by  the  brou>i  vailey 
of  the  Trenis  or  Sacco,  ris<M  in  a  bold  and  impocsing 
mass  from  the  level  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which 
it  borders  throughout  their  whole  extent^  until  it 
reaches  the  sea  at  Tarraciua,  and  from  th.it  pLice 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  sends  down  a  sui'ccssion 
of  mountain  hcadknds  to  the  sea,  cnnstitutmg  a 
great  natural  barrier  between  the  pia'ms  of  Latimn 
and  thrjsc  of  Cam^iania.  The  highest  summits  of 
this  group,  which  consists,  like  the  more  central 
A|)eunines,  wholly  of  limestone,  attain  an  elevation 
of  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  sea  :  the  whole  mass 
filbi  up  almost  the  entire  sp:tce  K^tween  the  valley 
of  the  Trerus  and  the  Pontine  M.trshcs,  a  breadth 
of  from  12  to  16  miles:  with  a  length  of  iu*ar  40 
miles  from  Monte  Fortino  at  its  N.  extremitv  to 
the  sea  :it  Terracina  :  but  the  whole  distjince,  fruni 
Monte  Fortino  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  eliaiu 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  exceeds  60  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  this  rugged  mountain  trict  belonged 
from  a  very  early  jjeriod  to  the  Volscians,  but  the 
Latins,  as  already  mentioned,  iK>sse.iscd  several 
towns,  as  Signix  Cora,  Nurba,  &c.,  which  were  biult 
on  pn:>jecting  points  or  underfaUs  of  the  main 
chain. 

But  though  the  ])lams  of  Latium  arc  thus  strongly 
charactt^riMxl,  when  comjjared  with  tlie  groups  of 
mountains  Just  described,  it  nmst  not  be  sup|iosed 
that  they  constitute  an  unbroken  plain,  still  less  a 
level  .-lUuvial  tract  like  those  of  Northern  Itidy. 
The  Campnijuaoi  I!ome,as  it  is  called  at  the  preKcnt 
ilay,  is  a  country  of  wholly  dilfercnt  character  from 
the  ancient  CamjxinLi.  It  is  a  broad  undulating 
trai.'t,  never  ri^ing  into  considerable  ehivations,  but 
presenting  nmch  more  variety  of  ground  than  would 
be  susj)cctcd  from  the  general  unilonnity  of  its  ap- 
I»earance,  and  irregularly  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  numerous  streams,  which  have  cut  for  themselves 
deep  channels  or  ravines  through  the  soft  volcanic 
tufo  of  which  the  soil  is  comp»si\l,  leavinir  on  each 
side  steep  and  often  prei'ipitous  banks.  The  height 
of  these,  and  the  depth  of  the  valleys  or  ravines 
which  arc  boundc«l  by  them,  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  Camiwyna  ;  but  besides  these  loi'ol  and 
irregular  fluctuations,  there  is  a  gcnenil  rise  (thoagh 
so  gnulual  as  to  be  imju'rcejjtible  to  the  eye)  in  the 
level  of  the  plain  towards  the  K.  and  SE. ;  so  that, 
as  ii  ap]iroa(hes  Pmeneste,  it  rvally  attains  to  a 
con>idenible  elevation,  and  the  river  courses  wluch 
intersect  the  jilain  in  nearly  parallel  lines  between 
that  city  and  the  Anio  iK'conic  deep  and  narrow 
ravines  of  the  most  forniid.able  ile-vription.  Even  in 
the  Ifjwer  and  more  level  jiarts  i>f  the  Campaffna 
the  sites  of  ancient  cities  will  be  generally  found  to 
wcupy  sjKic*^  l»oundwi  to  a  coiiMderable  extent  — 
frequently  on  thnv  hides  out  of  four — by  steep  banks 
of  tufo  nxk,  nilording  lutural  means  of  defence, 
which  could  l)e  easily  htrengthentsl  by  the  himple 
expedient  of  cutting  away  the  face  of  the  rocky  bauk, 
so  iis  to  render  it  altogether  inaccesaible.  The  pe- 
culiar ci»nfiguration  of  the  CamjHi'jna  n»>ulting  fi-om 
these  caiwjs  is  well  n»prescnted  on  Sir  W.  GcH'a 
map,  the  only  one  which  gives  at  all  a  faitliful  idea 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Latium. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  the  greater  jart  of  Latiom 
has  a  material  influence  u[K)n  its  physical  character 
and  condition.  The  Alban  mountains,  as  alreadj 
mentioned,  are  onqaestionably  a  great  volcanic  mass 
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vbich  mu5t  at  a  distant  period  bavo  been  the  centre 

i^  vjlcaaio  ontbarsta  on  a  fjent  scale.     Besides  tlic 

n£txnl  or  prixKMpal  enter  of  tliis  Jjroup,  tbcrc  nre 

MTfnl  miuur  craters,  or  cnitcr-sh.ipcil  hullows,  at  .1 

c;ai.h  luwrr  level  around  its  ridces,  whioli  were  in 

ill  fTohability  at  different  pen'jds  centres  of  erup- 

ti«.     Stiiiie  of  thes«  bavo  been  filletl  ivith  water, 

ami  tbod  constitute  tbe  beautiful  basin-sli.-ijHii  lakes 

<.«'  Al^jo^o  and  A'«imi,  while  others  have  Wn  dniine*! 

If  periuds  more  or  le^  remote.     Such  is  the  case 

'v:Lh  the  Vallis  Aririna,  which  ap])cars  to  have  at 

jx  tinie  cf-nstitnted  a  lake  [Aukia],  us  well  as 

wa'ix  the  uow  dry  ba^in  of  CornujtUe,  U-liw  Tus- 

;'Jn:n..  sTipp'«*d,  with  f^wd  rc.isini,  to  be  the  aiici'.'Ut 

Lake  Kc^illaa,  and  with  the   somewhat  more  con- 

zMi^rAble  Lapo  *ii  Castitjlhne,   adjoiiiinc:   the   .nn- 

Hnit  liabii.   wljich  has  U-en  of  l:ite   yviiK   cither 

vkollr  nr  partially  drained.     De^ides  thcM;  distinct 

fx\of  V  Jcanic  action,  there  remain  in  sjcvcnd  pcirts 

c-t  ZDt  Campn^na  S]«')t:(  wiiere  sulphunxms  and  other 

Tj  B.-us  are  still  evolved  in  cousitlcnihle  quantities, 

K-  a>  t(i  constitute  deposits  of  sulphur  availuhh-  tor 

R.'Tiojiic    pur{*iisft».     Such   are   tiie   Imqo  dl  S*d- 

jiiam  near   Ttcoli  Ciho  Aquae  Alhuloi*  of  the  i\y\i 

niras).  and  tbe  S^lfuinra  on  the  rosid  to  Arde.i. 

Fafp-«5«i  to   be  the  tile  of  the  ancient  Oraelf  of 

raunu;^.     Numerous  alliLsions  to  these  sulphureous 

i::i  n.^phi'.ic  exhalations  nre  f^und  in  tlii.*  .ini.'iont 

Trli*-r*,  an-.l  there  is  rea«»on  to  ^upI)•^se  that  tiiey 

riTP:  in  ancient  time-*  more  numerous  th.'ui  at  jin.'- 

»*irt.     But  the  evidences  of  voUuuic  aition  arc  n-jt 

cmtDirfl  to  tho^e  local  phenoini-na ;  Uie  whole  plain 

'f  ihjj  CamjinffHa  itsi-lf,  as   well  a-j  the  jfortion  of 

Ssr^lj^m   Ltruria  which  adjoins  it,  is  a  (lc|Mi>it  of 

^olcardC  orijiin,  con^ii^tin:J  of  tin*  jyculiar  sul>!it;jni'e 

'a-W  by  It.'ilian  gC'do'^i>ts  tn/o,  —  nu  air;:ri'^';itf  of 

Trtcidc  niatori.ils,  sauil,  small  .-.tono.'!,  .^nd  scoriau  or 

clbdf-rs.  t'jjrether   wilh   pnmice,  varyini:  in  con>is- 

;rai.v  from  an  almost   incoherent  s:ind   to  a  sti>ne 

KSr:«it]y  hard  to  be  well  adapted  for  building  piir- 

j*c*.     The   hanlest  varieties  are  those  now  calUil 

ff^ino,  to   which  iK'lon:;  the  I^])is  (laliinus  and 

'       Lk'As  Albuna^  of  the  ancients.     But  evm  tiu*  com- 

E>itt  fdf'j  was  in  many  ca.s.*»  quarricvi  for  huiidinjj 

(niyk^Mf  as  at  the  I^pidicin.-ie  Kuhnio,  a  fuw  miluK 

fr--«i  thc<  citv  near  the  bank  of  the  TiU'r,  and  manv 

ttbfr  jiT»t8  is  the  inmiediatc  neiirlibourhood  of  Rome. 

(Mmiv.  iu  7.)     Brti*  of  tnie  lava  are  rare,  but  by 

a;i  n^ans  wantinr^  :  the  ni(.>st  considerable  are  two 

straacu  which  have  ^owed  from  the   foot  of  the 

A^-an  Mount ;  the  one  in  the  directiim  of  Arilea, 

*jc  ether  on  the  line  of  the  Ajipian  Way  (which 

la-A  alrtsg  the  ridge  of  it  for  many  nules)  cxti-niling 

as  far  as  a  spjt  called  Capo  di  liifve,  little  more  than 

t»D  n;U*s  from  the  pates  of  Ilouie.     It  w;u>  extcn- 

K^Yi  quarried  by  the  liomans,  who  derived  from 

tbore  their  principal  .•^upplie^  of  the  hard  basaltic 

liTi  (called  by  them  tUrx)  with  which  they  javed 

tlinr  hi^rh  roads.     Smaller  l>eds  of  the  s.ime  mate- 

nJ  occnr  near  the  Laffo  di  Oist'njlione,  and  at 

ndbftf  »pots  in    the    Campagfia,     (Conceniin;:   the 

^'t^'ial   phenomena  of  Latium  sec  Daubeny  Oh 

VUcvtocs,  pp.  162 — 173  ;  and  an  Kssny  by  Hoff- 

taea.  in  t}ie  Jk^chrcibuug  der  SUtdt  Jiont.  vol.  i. 

Kv45— 81.) 

The  strip  of  country  immt%litttely  adjoiniuiij  the 
Mt-coast  of  Latiurn  differs  materially  from  the  rest 
rfthe  di5trict.  IJeitween  the  borders  of  the  volcanic 
«ji<wt  j;ist  described  and  the  sea  there  inten'fn«'S  a 
^«i  >trip  of  sandy  plain,  evidently  funned  meiely 
bf  uacMive  accnmubitions  of  isand  from  the  sea, 
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and  constitutinfj  a  barren  tract,  still  covered,  as  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  almost  wholly  with  wfxid.  This 
broad  belt  of  forest  n-^^ion  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  near  Ostia  to 
the  priwnontory  of  Antium.  The  p;irts  of  it  nearest 
the  sea  .arc  rendered  man»hy  l)y  the  stagnation  of 
the  .streams  that  flow  through  it,  the  outlets  of 
which  to  the  sea  are  blocked  up  by  the  accumula- 
tions of  sand.  The  headland  of  Antium  is  formed 
by  a  mass  of  limestone  rock,  forming  a  remarkable 
bn-ak  in  the  othert\'isc  uniform  line  of  the  coast, 
though  itself  of  small  cle\'ation.  A  bay  of  ab<jut 
8  miles  across  .separates  this  hca<lLind  from  the  low 
pi'int  or  promontory  of  Astura :  beyond  which  com- 
mences the  far  more  cxto^^:ive  bay  that  stretches 
fr«>m  the  latter  jX)int  to  the  mountain  headland  of 
(.'irceii.  The  whole  of  this  line  of  coast  from  Astura 
to  ('in:eii  i.s  Ixinlered  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand-hills, 
within  which  the  waters  accunulate  into  st.'i^inant 
p-.mls  or  laj^iK^r**.  Beyond  this  apain  is  a  bnwd  sjindy 
tract,  covered  with  dense  forest  and  bru>hwfKKl.  but 
almost  i»<;rf<'rtly  level,  and  in  many  plaivs  marshy; 
while  from  theuee  to  the  fix>t  ftf  the  A'olscian  moun- 
tains extends  a  tract  of  a  still  more  mar^hy  cha- 
racter, fonninp  the  ci'lebnited  district  known  as  the 
Pontine  Mar>hes,  and  n<ited  in  ancient  as  well  as 
mrHlern  times  for  its  insalubrity.  The  wlmle  of  this 
reu'ion,  whieh,  from  its  X.  extremity  at  Cijst^rna  to 
the  sea  war  Tinticimi,  is  about  30  IJoman  miles 
in  li'ucth.  with  an  average  breadth  of  12  mile»,  is 
juTfcotly  flat,  and.  from  tbe .stapiution  of  the  -waters 
which  descend  to  it  from  the  mountains  on  the  K., 
has  U-cn  in  all  apes  so  marfliy  as  to  !;<•  almost  miin- 
habitable.  Pliny,  indeed,  reconls  a  tradition  that 
tliiTc  once  exi^tni  no  less  than  24  cities  on  the  site 
of  what  was  in  his  days  an  un]»e>q;led  marsh,  but  a 
careful  in>jiection  of  the  locality  is  ^ufficient  tn  prove 
that  this  mu>t  lie  a  mere  falde.  (I'lin.  iii.  5.  s.  0.) 
I  he  dr>'  laml  :uljoinini:  the  marches  w.ts  doubtli*ss 
ivciipiwl  in  ancient  times  by  the  citiits  or  towns  of 
iSatricum,  l.'lubrae,  and  Sucssa  Fometia;  while  on  the 
mountain  rid;:eM  overli>'kinp  them  nwe  tlntec  of  Cora, 
N'i«rba,  Sctia  and  Privemum;  but  not  even  the  name 
of  any  town  Iuls  U'en  jire>erved  to  us  ns  situated  in 
the  mar>hy  reirion  itself.  Equally  unfoundwl  is  the 
statem(:nt  hastily  adopted  by  Pliny,  thouph  obviuUbly 
incon>istent  with  the  la>t,  that  the  whole  of  this  allu- 
vial tract  Ii.kI  l)een  fonned  within  the  hi»torical  jicriod, 
;  a  notion  that  ap{K'ars  to  have  arisen  iu  cons<>qu(>uce 
of  the  identification  of  the  Mons  Circeius  with  the 
ishnul  of  Circe,  de>.cribiHl  by  Ilnmer  as  situated  in 
the  mid.st  of  an  opn  sea.  'i'his  remarkable  head- 
land is  indeed  a  perfectly  insulated  mountain,  being 
scpar:ite<l  from  the  Apennines  near  Tn^acina  by  a 
htriji  of  level  sandy  Cfu>«t  alwve  8  miles  in  brea«lth, 
tonninp  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ]'Iain  of  the 
pontine  Mar&hes;  but  this  alluvial  dcpii>it,  which 
:  al'int*  cr-nnects  the  two.  must  have  been  formed  at  a 
l»i^riwl  long  anterior  to  the  historical  ape. 

The  Circeian  prumontor}-  formed  the  southern  limit 
I  of  Latium  in  the  original  Mrnse.  On  the  opijosito 
!  hide  I'f  the  I'ontine  Marshes  rises  the  lofty  group  of 
:  the  Vol<cian  mountains  already  de.scril»ed:  and  these 
arc  bop:iratetl  by  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco 
from  the  ridges  more  innnediately  cmuiccted  with 
the  central  Apnnines,  which  were  inliabited  by  the 
Ac<iui-ms  and  llcrnicans.  All  these  mountain  dis- 
I  tricts,  as  well  as  thohC  inhabited  by  the  Volscians  on 

I  * 

;  the  JS.  of  tlie  Liris,  around  Arjjinum  and  Atina, 
!  ]Kii'laki!  of  the  same  general  character:  they  are 
(  occupied  almost  entirely  by  masses  and  groujis  (^ 

K  1 
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limestone  monntalns,  frequently  rising  to  a  great 
height,  and  very  abruptly,  while  in  other  cases  their 
Hides  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests  of  oak 
and  chestnut  trees,  and  their  lower  slopes  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines,  olives,  and  com. 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Trcrus,  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Praeneste  to  the  vallev  of  the 
Liris,  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  hills,  covered  with 
the  richest  vegetation,  at  the  back  of  which  rise  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  Volscian  and  Uernican  mountains. 
This  valley  .which  is  followed  throuchout  by  the  course 
of  the  Via  Latina,  forms  a  natural  line  of  communica- 
tion from  the  interior  of  Ijitium  to  the  vallev  of  the 
Liris,  and  R4»  to  Campania;  the  imjjortance  of  which 
in  a  militiry  point  of  view  is  apjiarent  on  many  occa- 
sions in  Roman  history.  The  broad  valley  of  the 
Liris  it:>elf  o|)ens  an  easy  and  unbn^ken  communica- 
tion from  the  heart  of  the  Apennines  near  the  Lake 
Fucinus  with  the  plains  of  Campania.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Anio,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  rutr^ed 
mountains  near  Tren",  not  far  from  those  of  the  LirLs, 
flows  in  a  S\V.  direction,  and  after  chanping  its 
course  abruptly  two  or  three  times,  emerges  tlmmgh 
the  gorge  at  Tivoli  into  the  plain  of  the  Boman 
CampagiM. 

The  greater  part  of  Latium  is  not  (as  compared 
with  some  other  parts  of  Italy)  a  country  of  great 
natural  fertility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barren  and 
desolate  aspect  which  the  Campngna  now  presents 
is  apt  to  convey  a  very  erroneoius  impression  as  to  its 
character  and  resources.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volcanic  plain  not  only  affords  good  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  but  is  capable  of  produchig  con- 
sidentble  quantities  of  corn,  while  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  on  nil  sides  arc  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  wine  of 
tlie  Alban  Hills  was  cclebraled  in  tlie  days  of  Horace 
(Hor.  Carm.  iv.  H.  2,  Sat.  ii.  8.  IG),  while  the  fips 
of  Tusculum,  the  hazel-iuits  of  Praeneste,  aiid  tlie 
pears  of  •Crustumium  and  Tibur  were  e<jually  noted 
for  their  excellence.  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  14,  15;  Cato, 
R.  R.  8.) 

In  the  e.irly  ages  of  the  Roman  history  the  culti- 
vation of  com  must,  from  the  number  of  small  towns 
scattered  over  the  plain  of  Latium,  have  been  carried 
to  a  for  greater  extent  than  we  find  it  at  the  present 
day;  but  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  even  before 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  there  appears  to  have  b«*cn 
a  continually  increasing  tendency  to  diminish  the 
amount-  of  arable  cultivation,  and  increase  that  of 
pasture.  Nevertheless  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  even  in  modem  times  to  promote  agriculture 
in  the  neiplibourhooii  of  liome  have  sufficiently  proved 
that  its  decline  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  other 
causes  than  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil  itself.  The 
tract  near  the  sea-coast  alone  is  sandy  and  barren, 
and  fully  justifies  the  lan£:uage  of  Fabius,  who  called 
it  "  agmm  inacerrimum,  littorosissimumque  "  (Scrv. 
odAen.  i.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  the  slopes  of 
the  Alban  llills  are  of  great  fertility,  and  are  still 
studded,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times,  with  the  villas 
of  Roman  nobles,  and  with  gardens  of  the  greatest 
richness. 

The  climate  of  Latium  was  very  far  from  being  a 
healthy  one,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
Rome,  though  the  greater  amount  of  population  and 
cultivation  tended  to  diminish  the  elFei'ts  of  the 
malaria  which  at  the  present  day  is  the  scourge  of 
the  district.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  territory  of 
Ardea,  as  well  as  the  tract  between  Antium  and 
Lanuviuin,  and  extending  fros  thence  to  the  Pontine 
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l^Iarshes,  was  manhyacd  unwholesome  (▼.  p.  231). 
The  Pontine  plains  themselves  are  described  as  *'  pes- 
tiferoos  "  (SiL  Ital.  viii.  379),  and  all  the  attempts 
made  to  drain  them  seem  to  have  produced  but 
little  cf&ct.  The  nnhealthiness  of  Ardea  is  noticed 
both  by  3IartiaI  and  Seneca  as  something  proverbial 
(Mart.  iv.  60  ;  Seneca,  Ep.  105) :  bat,  besides  this, 
expressions  occor  which  point  to  a  much  more 
general  diffusion  of  malaria.  Livy  in  one  passage 
represents  the  Roman  soldiers  as  complaining  that 
they  luul  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle  '*  in  arido 
atque  pe<itilenti,  circa  orbem,  solo "  (Liv.  vii.  38) ; 
and  Cicero,  in  a  passage  where  there  was  mach  less 
niom  for  rhetorical  exaggeration,  praises  the  choice 
of  Romulus  in  fixing  his  city  "  in  a  healthy  spot  in 
the  midst  of  a  pestilential  region."  ("  Locum  deleft 
in  reffione  pesiileati  salubrem,"  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  6.) 
But  we  leam  also,  from  abundant  allusions  in 
ancient  writers,  that  it  was  only  by  coin]>arison  that 
Rome  itself  could  be  considered  healthy  ;  even  in 
the  city  malaria  fevers  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  summer  and  autumn,*and  Horace  speaks  of  the 
heats  of  summer  as  bringing  in  "  fresh  figs  and 
fjpnerals."  (Hor.  Ep.\.  7. 1 — 9.)  Frontinus  also  extols 
the  increased  supply  of  water  as  tending  to  remove 
the  causes  which  had  pr8viou.sly  rendered  Rome 
notorious  for  its  vnhealthy  clinuUe  (''causae  gravioris 
coeli,  quibus  apud  vetcres  urbis  infainis  aer  fuit," 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed  §  88).  But  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  the  po])u]ation  at  Rome  itself  must  have 
operatetl  as  a  powerful  check  ;  for  even  at  the  present 
day  malaria  is  unknown  in  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  city,  though  these  are  the  lowest 
in  p«)int  of  position,  while  the  hills,  which  were  then 
thickly  pi>opled,  but  are  now  almost  uninhabited, 
are  all  subject  to  its  ravages.  In  like  manner  in 
the  CampafffM,  wherever  a  considerable  nuclens  of 
population  was  once  fonncd,  with  a  certain  extent 
of  cultivation  around  it,  this  would  in  itself  tend  to 
keep  down  the  mischief;  and  it  is  proL-ible  that, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  Roiuan 
ICmpire,  this  evil  was  considerably  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  numemus 
free  cities  formed  so  many  centres  of  )Hipulation  aiui 
agricultural  industry.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view  that  we  find  the  malaria  extending  its  ravages 
with  fri(;htful  rapidity  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  devastation  of  the  Campagna  ;  and 
a  writer  of  the  1 1th  century  speaks  of  the  deadly 
climate  of  Rome  in  terms  which  at  the  present  day 
would  appear  greatly  exjigjjerated.  (Petnia  Da- 
mianus,  cited  by  Bunsen.)  The  imhealthinens 
arising  from  this  cause  is,  however,  entirely  confined 
to  the  plains.  It  is  found  at  the  present  day  that 
an  elevation  of  350  or  400  feet  above  their  level 
gives  complete  imnnmity ;  and  hence  Tibur,  Tus- 
culum, Aricia,  Lanuvium,  and  all  the  other  cities 
that  were  built  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
plain  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  were  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  (in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times)  by  all  who  could  afford  to  retreat  from  the 
city  and  its  immediate  neighUmrhood.  (See  on  this 
subject  Toumon,  E'tude*  Statistitjue*  sur  Rome^  liv.  i. 
chap.  9 ;  Bun.sen,  Beschreibwig  iUrStadt  Rom.  vol.  L 
Pl>,  98—108.) 

IV.  History. 

1 .  Origiti  and  Affinities  of  the  Txitins.  —  All 
ancient  writers  arc  agreed  in  representing  the  I^itins, 
pi-ojicrly  so  called,  or  the  inliabitants  of  Latium  in 
the  roBttrictcd  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  distinct  people 
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f:'/m  those  which  5UiToundi>d  them,  from  the  Vul- 

^  m:l«  mDil  Aeqnians  on  the  oue  h&nd,  as  well  as 

f'-zi  th^  Sabines  and  Etmscans  on  the  otlicr.     But 

t'j?   viwii   and    trailitiniis    n.'Cf>rdi'(l   by   tiie   !<ainc 

vriu'i^  concur  al^o  in  reprcf^ntin*;  tlieiii  as  a  mixed 

J*"!"-"*  pro«iuced  hy  the  blendiii*;  of  diflerent  rucos, 

ud  not  as    the  pure  deacendiints  of  one  common 

£t<^'k.     I'he   legend  most  commonly  adopted,  and 

vlirh  frraduallj  became  firmly  established  in  the 

}'V..Ur  belief,  was  that  which  represented  Latiuni 

K-  ir.habiteil    by  a  pe-tple   termed  AlK)ri;;iiies,  who 

n-.Ttive.!.  sliortly  after  the  Tnjjan  War,  a  rdlniiy  or 

:-.-':il  'f  wnigruiit  Trf>jaiis  under  tlieir  kin^  Aeneas. 

Ai  tLe  time  of  the  arrival  of  these  straniCfrs  the 

A'xriiines  were  jrovi-nied  by  a  king  nainoji  I^ati- 

£'.>.  and  it  was  nut  till  after  the  death  uf  Latinus 

aj-i  The  oni'jn    of  the  two  races  under   the   ruK* 

it  A^^eas,  that  the  combini'd  people  jLssuined  the 

Li'r.i;  .-.{  LatiiiL     (Liv.  i.  1.2;  Dionys.  i.  45,  CO  ; 

^vraH.  T,  p.  229:  Apjjian,  Jioni.  i.  1.)     But  a  Ira- 

•Ii:l  :n,   whi<:h  has  much  inon;  the  character  of  a 

r_»:i-'a4l  one,  pre*«crveil  to  us  on  the  authority  both 

if  Vam   and  Cato,  represents  the   population   of 

x-V.iam,  OS  it  existed  prcviuus  to  the  Trojan  culuny, 

ai  airi-^ly  of  a  mixed  chara«'ter,  and  rcsultinir  from 

:L^  uniun  of  a  cnntjuerini;  race,  who  descendeti  fix)m 

t.Tf:  Ceijtral  Ajv^miines  about  Keate,  with  a  jtcople 

viyjrn  ihey  found  already  established  in   the  plains 

•'•f  Latium.  and  who  bore  the  name  of  Siculi.     It  is 

rtriii::i»  that  Varro  (acooniing  to  Dionysius)  pave 

t.  f  name  of  AJwricin*^,  which  nmst  originally  have 

>t^i  applic-xi  ur  adopted  in  the  scum.*  of  Autochthnnes, 

t*  'ih-f  inditf^nous  inhabitants  of  the  country  [Aiio- 

?J«..ISE.'*].  V>  these  foreign  invaders  from  the  north. 

Catn  apjuirenlly  used  it  in  the  more  natural  t>i;_'ni- 

'■:i:i'nn  as  aj>plied  to  the  pri.'viou>«ly  existi-.i^  p<ipiila- 

-;a,  th*  same  which  wt-re  called  by  DinnvMus  and 

V-iTTTi.  Siculi.    (Varr.  ap.  DU/jtiis.  i.  9,  10;  Cato,  up. 

I'r'iKtoR.  V.  12.  §  6.).)     But  though  it  is  iniii««Mble 

t-.  rt5«i"ie  the  fcLatement  of  Varro  with  rejanl  to  the 

vz/.**-  /'f  the  inviidinj*  population,  theyiici  "if  such  a 

rL;.-7atian  havini;  taken  place  may    be    fairly   a<l- 

S-itthi  art  worthy  of  credit,  and  is  in  accordance  with 

t.  rUe  that  we  know  of  the  pro-;rcss  of  the  popula- 

\i\'X:  of  Central  Italy,  and  tlie  course  of  the  stivoral 

M.ii-c«>ive  waves  of  emigration  that  cb'scended  alonj; 

Lii-  centrul  line  of  the  Apennines.     [Itali.\,  j)p.  84, 

The  arithority  of  \  arro  is  hero  also  confirmed  by 
\\.r  rssult  ui  mixlem  phih>lo;rIc;il  researches.  Niebuhr 
ta5  the  fir^t  to  (x;int  out  that  the  Latin  language 
\y*:*  ia  itj-elf  the  trac4?s  of  a  C'»miio&itc  character,  and 
rzi  uiade  up  of  two  distinct  elements ;  the  ono  nearly 
r^€:r;bi:r.jr  the  G reek,  and  therefore  probably  derived 
fr.tr:.  a  i'elx^jric  sfiurce;  the  other  clos»;Iy  connected 
«i:L  tut:  O.icnn  and  Umbrian  dialects  of  Central 
l'*iy.  To  this  he  adds  the  im|)ortant  obMcr\'ation, 
tin*;  the  tenns  cmnected  with  war  and  arms  belong 
al::i->t  excliL-ivfly  to  the  latter  class,  while  tho.M?i  of 
i;Tic:dmre  an«i  domestic  life  have  for  the  most  part 
i  rtfyniT  resemblance  to  the  corr^^s] Minding  (ire«;k 
t-n.-u*.  (N'jebuhr.  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83;  DonaMson,  Var- 
rrmU'knw,  p.  3.)  We  may  hence  fairly  infer  that  the 
♦ijnuu'^nng  p<»'jple  from  the  north  wjis  a  vmip.  akin  to 
•U  iiKiims,  Sabirips  and  Unibrians,  whom  we  find  in 
lL*:-3ical  times  settled  in  the  sjime  or  adjoining  re- 
;fi'^s  {j(  the  Apennines:  and  that  the  irduibitants  of 
•J"r:  fJaius  whom  they  reduced  to  subjection,  and  with 
'txn  tiiey  became  gradually  mingh-d  (like  the  Nor- 
Dins  with  tiie  Sazoos  in  PLngland)  were  a  race  of 
fe^ic  extraction.     This  last  circumstance  is  in 
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acconlancc  with  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
several  of  the  historical  traditions  or  statements  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Thus  Cato  represented  the  Aborigines 
(whom  he  apj/.-are  to  have  identified  with  the  Siculi) 
as  of  Hellenic  or  Greek  rxtracliou  (Cato,  ap.  Jh'ontf]i, 
i.  11,  13),  by  which  Koman  writers  often  mean  no- 
thing more  than  Pelasgic:  and  the  SSiculi,  where  they 
reappear  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  are  found  indi>s<>lubly 
coimected  with  the  Oenotrians,  a  nice  whose  Peksgic 
origin  is  well  established.     [Sici'U.] 

The  Liitin  ]x*t)ple  nmy  thus  be  regarde<l  as  com- 
ported of  two  distinct  races,  both  of  them  meml)ers  of 
the  great  Indo-Teutonic  family,  but  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent branches  of  that  family,  the  one  more  cl(»M'ly 
related  to  the  Greek  or  Pi-Iasgic  stock,  the  other  to 
that  race  which,  under  the  vanous  fonns  of  Umbrian, 
Uscan  and  Salx>llian,  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  jK)]<uIation  of  Central  Italy. 
[Italia.] 

But  whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  his- 
torical traditions  above  cited,  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
elements  of  the  Latin  jictiple  ha<l  become  indi>solubly 
blended  Ix-fore  the  ]ierii«d  when  it  fir>t  ajijicars  in  his- 
t^iry :  the  Latin  nation,  as  well  .is  the  Latin  language, 
is  always  rcganled  by  Koman  writers  as  one  organic 
whole. 

We  may  safely  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
third  element,  as  represt'uting  the  Tmjan  settlers,  who, 
according  to  the  tradition  connnonly  adopted  by  the 
Itomans  themM-lves,  formed  an  integnil  jxirlion  uf  the 
Latin  nation.  Th";  legend  of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
an«i  the  Trojan  colony  Is,  in  all  ])robability,  a  mere 
fi<ti«in  adopted  from  tlie  Greeks  (Schweglor,  Horn, 
(itifch.  vol.  i.  ]>p.  310 — 32G)  :  though  it  may  have 
fi»und  sonie  a«lventitious  sujij^^rt  from  the  existence 
of  us:iges  and  religious  rites  which,  being  of  IVla.sgic 
origin,  recalled  those  found  among  the  IVlasgic  races 
ou  the  shores  «»f  the  Aegean  Sea.  And  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  that  wc  find  traces  of  sinu'Ur 
legends  connected  with  the  worship  of  Aene:is  and  the 
I'enates  at  dilT-.-rent  j^iints  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Aegean  and  Mediterranean  seas,  all  the  way  from  the 
Troad  to  Latium.  (Dionys.  i.  40 — 55  ;  Klausen, 
Airittis  ii.  din  Ptnaten,  bo«)k  3.)  The  woi>hip  rf 
the  I'en.ites  at  Lavinium  in  ]><irticu]ar  wunld  s(*em  to 
have  been  cloNcly  connected  with  the  Cabeiric  wor- 
ship so  prevalent  .iinong  the  Pelasgians,  and  hence 
prubably  that  city  was  hclectwl  as  the  supp-rsed  ca- 
pital of  the  Trojans  on  their  first  settlement  in  Italy. 

But  tliongh  these  tniditions,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
rites  whieh  continued  to  be  practised  d«^wn  to  a  lato 
jM'rii^l  of  tlie  IJijnian  [»i»wer,  point  to  Lavinium  as  the 
ancient  metrojx'lis  of  Latium,  which  retained  its  sa- 
crnl  character  as  such  long  after  its  p<ilitical  power 
had  dibap()eared,  all  the  earliest  traditions  represent 
Alb'i,  and  not  Lavinium,  as  the  chief  city  of  the  La- 
tins when  that  {leoplu  first  ap{)ear»  in  connection  with 
Bome.  It  is  )K)ssibIe  that  Alba  was  the  capital  of  the 
conquering  ()scan  race,  as  Lavinium  h:ul  U-en  that 
of  the  conquered  IVl.isgians,  .ind  that  there  was  thus 
some  hi.^U'rical  foundation  for  the  legend  of  the  trans- 
fen-nco  of  the  supreme  ])ower  from  the  one  to  the 
other:  but  no  such  suppisitiun  can  claim  to  rank  as 
more  than  u  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
fairly  ailmit  as  historical  the  fact,  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  foundation  or  first  origin  of  liome,  the  Latin 
j.onple  (I institute'  a  national  league,  comjiosed  of  nu- 
merous inde|iendent  cities,  .it  the  head  of  which  stood 
Alba,  whieh  exercisal  a  certain  supremacy  over  the 
rnst.  Thi'i  vague  ^uJH:riority,  arishig  probably  from 
its  greater  actual  power,  ajipcars  to  have  given  rise 
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to  the  notion  that  Alba  waa  in  another  sense  the  me- 
tropolis of  Latinm,  and  that  all,  or  at  any  rate  the 
greater  part,  of  the  cities  of  Latinm  were  merely  co- 
lonies of  Alba.  So  far  was  this  idea  carried,  that  we 
find  expressly  ennmerated  in  the  list  of  snch  colonies 
places  like  Ardea,  Tusculum,  and  Praeneste,  which, 
according  to  other  traditions  generally  received,  were 
more  ancient  than  Alba  itself.  (Liv.  i.  52 ;  Dionys. 
iil  34;  Diod.  vii.  ap.  Euseb.Arm.  p.  185;  Vict  Orij. 
Gent.  Rom,  17.)    [Alba  Lonoa.] 

Pliny  has,  however,  preserved  to  us  a  statement  of 
a  very  different  stamp,  according  to  which  tliere 
were  thirty  towns  or  comiimiiities,  which  he  terms 
the  "  populi  Albenses,"  that  were  accustomed  to 
share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount  Many 
of  these  names  arc  now  obscure  or  unknown,  several 
others  appear  to  have  been  always  inconsiderable 
places,  while  a  few  only  subsequently  figure  among 
th(f  well-known  cities  of  Latium.  It  is  therefore 
highly  prf)bable  that  we  have  hero  an  authentic 
record,  preserved  from  ancient  times,  of  a  league 
which  actually  subsisted  at  a  very  early  period, 
before  Alba  became  the  head  of  the  more  important 
and  better  known  confederacy  of  the  Latins  in 
general.  Of  the  towns  thus  enumerated,  those 
whose  situation  can  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tiinty  were  all  (with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
Fidenae)  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Alban  Hills ;  and  thus  appear  to  have  been 
grouped  around  Alba  as  their  natural  centre.  Among 
them  we  find  Bola,  Peilum,  Tolcria,  and  Vitellia  on 
the  N.  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  Corioli,  Longula, 
and  PoUusca  on  the  S.  of  the  same  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  powerful  cities  of  Aricia,  Lanu- 
vium,  and  Tusculum,  though  so  much  nejirer  to 
Alba,  arc  not  included  in  this  list.  But  there  is  a 
remarkable  statement  of  Cato  {aj).  Prisciaru  iv.  p. 
629),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  biana  at  Aricia,  as  foimded  in  common  by  the 
people  of  Tusculum,  Aricia,  Laimvium,  Laurentum, 
Cora,  Tibur,  Pometia,  Ardea,  and  the  Rutuli,  that 
seems  to  point  to  tlie  existence  of  a  separate,  and,  as 
it  were,  counter  league,  subsisting  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  which  Alba  was  the  head.  All  these 
minor  unions  would  seem,  however,  to  have  ultimately 
been  merged  in  the  general  confederacy  of  the  La- 
tins, of  which,  according  to  the  tradition  universally 
adopted  by  Roman  writers,  Alba  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head. 

Another  people  whose  name  appears  in  all  the 
earliest  historical  traditions  of  Latium,  but  who  had 
become  completely  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
the  Latin  nation,  before  we  arrive  at  the  historical 
period,  was  that  of  the  Rutuli.  Their  capital  was 
Ardea,  a  city  to  which  a  Greek  or  Argive  origin  was 
ascribed  [  Akdba]  ;  if  any  value  can  be  attached  to 
such  traditions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to 
a  PelasgLc  origin  of  the  Rutuli;  and  Niebuhr  ex- 
plains the  traditionary  greatness  of  Ardea  by  sup- 
pasing  it  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  maritime 
Latium,  while  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians.     (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  latium  is  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  term  "  Prisci  Latini,"  which  we  find 
applied  by  many  Roman  writers  to  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  League,  and  which  occurs  in  a  formula  given 
by  Livy  that  has  every  appearance  of  being  very 
ancient.  (Liv.  i.  32.)  It  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  tenn  means  "  Old  Latins,**  and  Niebnhr's 
idea  tliat  Priad  was  itaelf  a  national  appeUation 
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haa  been  generally  rejected  as  untenable.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  bdiere  that  a  people  could  ever 
have  called  themselves  "  the  old  Latins :  ^  and  yet 
it  seems  certain  that  the  name  was  so  used,  both 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  fwmnla  jnst  referred  to 
(which  was  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the 
old  law  books  of  the  Fetiales),  and  firom  the 
circumstance  that  we  find  the  name  almost  solely 
in  connection  with  the  wars  of  Ancns  Marcius  and 
Tarquinins  Priscos  (Liv.  i.  32,  33,  38) ;  and  it 
never  occors  at  a  later  period.  Hence  it  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  that  it  was  used  as  a  term  of 
distinction  for  the  Latins  properly  so  called,  or 
inhabitants  of  Latium  Antiquum,  as  contiaduH 
tinguished  from  the  Aeqnians,  Volscians,  and 
other  nations  subsequently  included  in  Latium : 
a  supposition  adopted  by  several  modem  writers. 
On  the  other  hand  the  name  does  not  occur- in  the 
Roman  history,  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Alba, 
and  perhaps  tlie  most  plausible  conjecture  is  tliat 
the  name  was  one  assumed  by  a  league  or  con- 
federacy of  the  Latin  cities,  established  after  the 
fall  of  Alba,  but  who  thus  asserted  their  claim  to 
represent  the  original  and  ancient  Latin  people. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  explanation  seems 
wholly  at  vari.ince  with  the  statement  that  the 
Pri&ci  Latini  were  the  col(mie8  of  Alba,  which  is 
found  both  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  (Liv.  i.  3;  Diu> 
nys.  i.  45),  but  this  probably  meant  to  convey 
nothing  more  than  the  notion  already  noticed,  that 
all  the  cities  of  Latium  were  founded  by  snch  colo- 
nics. Li\'y,  at  least,  seems  certainly  to  regard  the 
"  Prisci  Latini "  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  Latin 
nation,  and  not  as  a  part  contradistinguished  from 
the  rest.     (Liv.  i.  38.) 

2.  Relations  of  the  Latma  vnth  Rome. — As  the 
first  historical  appearance  of  the  Latins  is  that  of  a 
confederation  of  different  cities,  of  which  Alba  was 
the  head,  so  the  fall  and  destruction  of  Alba  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  event  in  their  annals  which  can 
be  termed  historical.  The  circumstances  transmitted 
to  us  in  connection  with  this  are  undoubtedly  poetical 
fictions ;  but  the  main  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  downfal  of  its  power  is  well  established. 
Thus  event  must  have  been  followed  by  a  complete 
derangement  in  the  previously  existing  relations. 
Rome  appears  to  have  speedily  put  forth  a  claim  to 
the  supremacy  which  Alba  had  previously  exercised 
(Dionys.  iii.  34) ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not 
acknowledged  by  the  other  cities  of  Latinm  ;  and 
the  Prisci  Latini,  whose  name  appears  in  histoiy 
only  during  tl^is  period,  probably  formed  a  separate 
league  of  their  own.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  Romans  succeeded  in  establishing  their  supe- 
riority :  and  the  statement  of  the  Roman  annals,  that 
the  Latin  league  was  renewed  under  Tarquinins  Su- 
perbus,  and  the  supremacy  of  that  monarch  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  other  cities  that  composed  it,  derives 
a  strong  confirmation  from  the  more  authentic  testi- 
mony of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius  (iii.  22).  In  this  im- 
portant document,  which  dates  from  the  year  inunedi- 
ately  following  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (b.c.  509), 
Rome  appears  as  stipulating  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ardea,  Antium,  Laurentum,  Circeii,  Tarracina, 
and  the  other  subject  (or  dependent)  cities  of  Latium, 
and  even  making  conditions  in  regard  to  the  whole 
Latin  territory',  as  if  it  was  subject  to  its  rule. 
But  the  state  of  things  which  appears  to  have  bera 
at  this  time  fully  established,  was  broken  np  aoaa 
ader  ;  whether  in  consequoice  d  the  revolation  at 
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BaKK  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  kin;;1y  power, 
er  from  some  other  canse,  we  know  nr>t.  'i'lic  Latin 
cities  b«cauio  whully  inilepeniient  of  Konie  ;  .iiid 
thfo^h  the  war  which  w;is  niarkoJ  by  the  /rroat 
iu::I<  at  the  lake  Rej^illus  has  boen  drcssMl  up  in 
thf  lesreiiJary  Ijistory  with  so  much  of  futiyn  us  to 
PnaiKT  it  ditiicnlt  to  attacli  any  historical  vulne  to  the 
indi lions  connected  with  it,  there  is  no  reus<Hi  to  doubt 
tv  ^ict  tliat  the  Latins  hod  at  tliis  time  bhakcn  ofl' 
tkc  •apremact  of  Itome,  and  that  a  war  bvtwooii  the 
rrj  *.«)!*  ers  was  the  result.  Not  loiij:  after  this,  in 
^.  c.  493,  a  treaty  wiis  concluded  with  tiicni  by 
Sj-.  Cassias,  which  deteniiiiied  their  rt'lations  with 
ijHtitf  f^r  a  loni;  {period  of  time.  (Liv.  ii.  33;  Dio- 
sv:>.  vi.  06;  Cic.;iro  Balb.  23.) 

IJy  the  treaty  thus  concluded  the  TJomans  and 
LitjiLH  entcre>i  into  an  alliance  .is  equal  and  inde- 
farJoat  slates.    b-)th  for  offoiice  and   dofencft:  all 
'li.tiTy  fT  ci^nquereil  territ«»ry  was  to  be  ^han'd  Imj- 
t'T-tn  thern;  and  there  is  much  roason  to  bvlieve 
liat  the  «upreiiie  coiiunaiid  of  the  allied  armies  wns 
to  be  held  in   alternate  vrtirs   by  the  Ili-inan  and 
Litin  j|:er.t:ral<.     (l>i<»ny«.  /.  c;  Nicb.  vol.  ii.  p.  4t).)  ' 
T.'nr  Latin  cities,  which  at  this  time  comjHwcd  the 
l*:;»r'J'*  cr  ojnfcilcracy.  wen»  thirty  in  number:  a  list 
t'i  them  is  piven  by  Dionysius  in  another  jia^saire 
(T.  61).  but  which,  in  all  probability,  was  derived 
fr  n  the  treaty  in  qtu'.-iion  (Nicbubr,  vul.  ii.  ]>.  23). 
1}ifj   were  : — Anlea,  Aricia,    llovillae,    Bubi-ntuin, 
C  :nm*jlnni,  Carvi-ntnni,    Circt-ii.    Corioli,    Corbio, 
Cora,   F'^rtinei  (?),    Gabii,   Laurentuni,  Laviidum,  ■ 
Lir:uv:uin.  Labicuin,  X(»mentuin,  Norba,  Pnn.-ncste, 
I'etlnm.    Querquetulom,    Sitricum,    S<'aptia,    S'tia, 
T'.l>riae,  Tibur,  Tu>culuin.  Tuleria,  'I'ricriunm  (?),  = 
Vf-iiTrae,     The  numl)er  thirty  apj^-ars  to  liav«*  Uvn 
a  rFf-ijrji.i'^ed  and  e?>tabli?!he<l  one,  nut  dofKMident  ui-on  ■ 
»-wi.iental  cljaiii:»-sand  tluctuatinns:  thBciti«*>  which 
'■"voj-jseii  the  obi  lea;,Tie  uutbrr  the  iiuprotnac  y  nf  AIIki  ' 
iTp  alsj.>  r»?]ire.«L'nted  as  thirty  in  niinilM-r  (l)ionys. 
rl34),  and  the  "  populi  Albon».es,"' wiiich  furnn-d  . 
:lr  unaller  and  chver  union  und<T  the  same  hcail,  : 
T^Tt".  accr-rjlini;  to  Pliny's  li^t.  jnst  thirty.     It  is  | 
rte:«^'>re   quite  in  acconlanco  with   the  usa:zc'>  uf  ^ 
an(i:-nt  n.itiun>»  that  the  leacrni'  when  formed  ain-w 
iL'^ild  CTin.-ist   as  brfunj!   <if  thirty    cities,   tiiou^'h 
lb?se  c-nild  not  h.ive  been  the  satnc  as  proviuusly 
ttcivred  it. 

Tie  ol'"eet  cf  this  allianf.-c  l>etwoi*n  Home  and 
Lalinm  was  ro  doubt  to  opjiose  a  barrir-r  to  the 
niiily  advancing  ]xjwer  of  tlie  Aequians  and  Vol-  . 
fciaTrf.  With  the  same  view  the  Ilt^niicans  were 
v«a  after  a«lniitted  to  jDartitipatc  in  it  (b.  c.  4Sr)); 
md  fffrfn  this  time  fur  more  than  a  century  the  ' 
Ly.lzA  continued  to  be  the  faithful  allies  of  l.'onje, 
uA  ihared  alike  in  her  \'irtorie8  and  revenues  durinj; 
W  Innj:  and  arduous  struc^i^le  with  their  warlike 
Kirhbooii.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  A  shock  wjls  given  to 
tL»i«  fzieiidly  ndations  by  the  Ciaulij>h  War  and  the 
npnre  of  Rome  in  u.  c.  30O:  the  calamity  which  j 
liwi  b»:fcl  tlio  city  api>ears  to  have  incited  some  of 
>r  iware^t  nci|j:hbuurs  and  mo>t  faithful  allies  to 
take  up  anus  against  her.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  18; 
Lir.  vi.  2.)  The  LatiiLs  and  llcrnieans  arc  repre- 
SKited  as  not  only  refusing  their  contingent  to  the 
2i-nuQ  armies,  bat  sup^K^rting  and  assisting  the 
VvUians  against  them;  .ind  though  they  still 
iv-iiicd  as  long  as  possible  an  open  breach  with 
&jme,  it  fieeaid  evident  tliat  the  fonner  cloh(;  alliance 
^tirwa  them  was  virtually  at  an  enil.  (Liv.  vi.  6, 
T,  lO,  11,  17.)  But  it  would  ap[iear  that  the  bond 
a  QiuMi  of  ihtt  Latin  League  itsi'lf  was,  by  this  time, 
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very  much  weakened.  The  more  powerful  cities 
are  found  acting  with  a  degree  of  independence  to 
which  there  is  no  ])jirallel  in  i-arlier  times:  thus,  in 
u.  t'.  383,  the  Lanuvians  funm-d  an  nllianco  with 
the  Volscians,  and  Pracneste  declared  itself  hostile 
to  Iv-^me,  while  Tusculnm,  Ciabii,  and  Labicum  con- 
tinue»l  on  friendly  terms  with  the  republic.  (A/, 
vi.  21.)  In  B.  c.  380  the  Konians  were  at  ojjcn  Wiu* 
with  the  Pnienestino-s  and  in  «.  <•.  360  with  the 
Tiburtine.s,  but  in  neither  instance  do  the  other  cities 
of  Latium  apjjcar  to  have  joined  in  the  war.  (/#/. 
vi.  27—29,  vii.  10—12,  18,  19.)  The  repeated 
invasions  of  the  i.Jauls,  wh'/he  armii-s  traversed  the 
Latin  territorv  vcar  after  vcar,  tended  to  incn^aso 
the  confusion  and  diMtrder:  nevertheless  the  Latin 
League,  though  much  disorganL'ted,  was  never 
bri'ken  up;  and  the  cities  compoMng  it  still  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  meetings  at  the-  Lucus  F«n.Mi- 
tinae,  to  dt-liberato  on  their  common  interests  and 
\<t\ivy.  {/d.  vii.  2.').)  In  n.  v.  308  the  league 
with  Home  ajij»»-ars  to  have  been  ren«;weil  upi>n  tho 
same  terms  as  U-fore;  and  in  that  year  the  Latins, 
for  tho  fi^^t  time  after  a  long  interval,  sent  their 
contingent  to  the  lioinan  arniie<.     (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

At  length,  in  n.  c.  340.  the  Latins,  who  had 
juihcretl  f.iithruUy  to  their  alli.Hinc  iluring  tin-  Fii"ijt 
JSamnite  War,  apj-ear  to  have  t"?en  njU-'-cil  to  a 
sens*'  of  the  inere.ising  j>ower  of  Pome,  and  became 
conscious  that,  unJer  the  .-Iku1«'W  of  an  eipial  alliance, 
they  were  gradually  p^u^.^ing  iido  a  state  (A'  dijien- 
dence  :uid  servitude.  (/»/.  viii.  4.)  Ibnce,  alter 
a  vain  aj-ji^-nl  to  Rome  for  tho  establislniirnt  of  a 
nu»re  equitable  arrangement,  the  Latins,  as  well  as 
the  Volscians,  to<jk  i»;irt  with  the  Caniprinians  in  the 
war  of  that  year,  and  sharnl  in  tlnir  niemoiablo 
defeat  at  tlie  fo')t  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Even  on 
this  otc;i.'i«>n,  however,  the  councils  of  the  Latins 
were  diviiKd:  the  Laurentos  at  least,  anil  jin-bably 
the  La\inians  alxi,  remained  faithful  to  the  Poninn 
cause,  while  Signia,  Setia.  (Jineii,  and  Velitrae, 
though  n-ganleil  as  Uoinan  col-nies.  were  among  the 
moht  prominent  in  the  war.  (A/,  viii.  3 — 11.)  Tho 
(■oiite>t  was  renewed  the  next  year  with  various  snc- 
ce>s;  but  in  n.  <•,  338  Furins  Camillus  defeated 
the  tones  of  the  I/.ilins  in  a  gn-at  l.-attleat  Pedum, 
while  the  other  consul,  C.  ^laenins,  obtained  a  not 
less  decisive  victory  on  the  river  Astura.  The 
struggle  was  now  at  an  eml  ;  the  Latin  cities  sub- 
mittfil  ()ne  after  the  other,  and  tho  Ponian  senate 
jin»nounced  sep:irately  on  the  fate  of  each.  Tho 
first  great  objr-<'t  of  the  arr.ingements  now  made 
was  to  dejtrive  the  Latins  of  all  bonds  of  national  or 
social  unity:  for  this  purp«ise  not  only  were  they 
prohibited  from  holding  ceneral  councils  or  assem- 
blies, but  the  several  cities  were  deprived  of  the 
mutual  rights  of  "connul^ium"'  an<l  *' connnea^ium," 
so  ;is  to  isolate  each  little  community  from  its  neigh- 
bours. Tibur  and  Praene&te,  the  two  m(>>t  j»owerful 
cities  of  the  confedi.racy,  and  whicli  had  taken  a 
prfmiinent  j:art  in  the  war,  were  deprived  of  a  largo 
jwrtion  of  their  territory,  but  coiitinu«\l  to  exist  as 
nominally  indejienilent  eonmuuiilies,  retaining  their 
own  laws,  and  the  old  treaties  with  them  were  re- 
newed, so  that  :is  late  .^s  the  time  of  Polvbius  a 
Ilom.an  citi/.en  might  choose  Tibur  or  Praenesle  as  a 
place  of  exile.  (Liv.  xliii.  2;  Pol.  vi.  14.)  Tus- 
culum,  on  the  contrary,  a-ceived  the  Itoman  fran- 
chise ;  as  did  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Pedum,  and  No- 
mentum,  though  these  last  ap|>ear  to  have,  in  the 
tirst  iastanee,  received  only  the  imperfect  citizen- 
ship without  the  right  of  suQrage.     Velitrae  was 
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more  severely  panished;  but  the  people  of  this  dtf 
also  were  soon  after  admitted  to  the  Boman  firan- 
chiee,  and  the  creation  shortly  after  of  the  Maecian 
and  Scaptian  tribes  was  designed  to  include  the  new 
citizens  added  to  the  republic  as  the  result  of  these 
arrangements.  (Liv.  viii*  14, 17;  Niebnhr,  toI.  iiL 
pp.  140—145.) 

From  this  time  the  Latins  as  a  nation  may  be 
said  to  disappear  from  history :  they  became  grada- 
ally  more  and  more  blended  into  one  mass  with  the 
Boman  people;  and  though  the  formula  of  "the 
allies  and  Latin  nation"  (socii  et  nomen  Latmwn) 
is  one  of  perpetual  occurrence  from  this  time  forth 
in  the  Roman  history,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  phrase  includes  also  the  citizens  of  the  so-called 
Latin  colonies,  who  formed  a  body  far  superior  in 
importance. and  numbers  to  the  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  people.     [Itaua,  p.  90.] 

Li  the  above  historical  review,  the  history  of  the 
old  Latins,  or  the  Latins  properly  so  called,  has  been 
studiously  kept  separate  from  that  of  the  other 
nations  which  were  subsequently  included  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Latium, — the  Aequians,  Her- 
nicans,  Volscians,  and  Ausonians.  The  history  of 
these  several  tribes,  as  long  as  they  sustained  a 
separate  national  existence,  will  be  focmd  under  their 
respective  names.  It  may  suffice  here  to  mention 
that  the  Hemicans  were  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
jection to  Rome  in  b.  c.  306,  and  the  Aequians  in 
B.  c.  304 ;  the  period  of  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Volscians  is  more  uncertain,  but  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  them  in  arms  after  the  capture  of  Pri- 
vernum  in  b.  c.  329 ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  Ausonian  cities  which  adjoined  them, 
had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Home  before  the  cmn- 
mencement  of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  b.  c.  326. 
[VoLsci.]  Hence,  the  whole  of  the  country  sub- 
sequently known  as  Latium  had  become  finally 
subject  to  Rome  before  the  year  300  B.  c 

3.  Latium  under  the  JRomant. — The  history  of 
Latium,  properly  speaking,  ends  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Latin  League.  Although  some  of  the 
cities  continued,  as  already  mentioned,  to  retain  a  no- 
minal independence  down  to  a  late  period,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  in  B.C. 
90,  that  the  Lex  Julia  at  length  conferred  upon  all 
the  Latins,  without  exception,  the  righta  of  Roman 
citizens,  they  had  long  before  lost  all  traces  of  na- 
tional distinction.  The  only  events  in  the  interven- 
ing period  which  belong  to  the  history  of  Latium  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  Rome.  Such  was 
tlie  invasion  by  Pyrrhus  in  B.a  280,  who  advanced 
however  only  as  far  as  Praeneste,  from  whence  he 
looked  down  upon  the  plain  around  Rome,  but  with- 
out venturing  to  de&cend  into  it  (Eutrop.  ii.  12 ; 
Flor.  L  18.  §  24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  how- 
ever, Hannibal,  advancing  like  Pyrrhus  by  the  line  of 
the  ViaLatina,  estabUshed  his  camp  within  four  miles 
of  tlie  city,  and  carried  his  ravages  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvL  9 — 1 1 ;  Pol.  ix.  6.) 
This  was  the  last  time  for  many  centuries  that  La- 
tium witnesi>ed  the  presence  of  a  foreign  hostile  army ; 
but  it  sufiered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sulla,  and  the  whole  tract  near  the  sea-coast 
eiipecially  was  ravaged  by  the  Samnite  auxiliaries  of 
the  former  in  a  manner  that  it  seems  never  to  have 
recovered.     (Strab.  v.  p.  232.) 

Before  the  close  of  the  Republic  Latium  appears 
to  have  lapsed  almost  completely  into  the  condition 
of  the  mere  suburban  district  of  Rome.  Tibur,  Tus- 
colum,  and  Praeneste  became  the  £iivourite  rtoorta  of 
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the  Bcman  nobles,  and  the  fertile  slopes  of  the  Alban 
Hills  and  the  Apennines  were  studded  with  vilhu  and 
gardens,  to  whidi  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  metro- 
polis used  to  retire  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  or 
bnstle  of  Rome.  But  the  plain  immediately  around 
the  city,  or  the  Campagna,  as  it  is  now  called, 
seems  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained  by  its  prox- 
imi^  to  the  capital.  Livy,  in  more  than  <ne  pas- 
sage, speaks  wiUi  astonishment  of  the  inexhaustible 
resources  which  the  infant  republic  appears  to  have 
possessed,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  same 
territory  in  his  own  time.  (Liv.  vi.  12,  vii.  25.)  We 
learn  from  Cicero  that  Gabii,  Labicum,  Collatia,  Fi- 
denae,  and  Bovillae  were  in  his  time  sunk  into  almost 
complete  decay,  while  even  those  towns,  such  as 
Arida  and  Lannvium,  which  were  in  a  comparatively 
flourishing  condition,  were  still  very  inferior  to  the 
opulent  municipal  towns  of  Campania.  (Cic  pro 
Plane,  9,  de  L^.  Agrar.  ii.  35.)  Nor  did  this  state 
of  things  become  materially  improved  even  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  whole  Laurcntine  tract,  or  the 
woody  district  adjdning  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  territory  of  .Ajdea,  had  already  come  to  be 
regarded  as  unhealthy,  and  was  therefore  thinly  in- 
habited. In  other  parts  of  the  Campagna  single 
farms  or  villages  already  oocufued  the  sites  of  an- 
cient cities,  Bu(fh  as  Antemnae,  Collatia,  Fidenae,  &c 
(Strab.  V.  p.  230) ;  and  Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of 
cities  of  ancient  Latium  which  in  his  time  had  al- 
together ceased  to  exist  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9.)  The 
great  lines  of  highway,  the  Appian,  Latin,  &ilarian, 
and  Valerian  Ways,  became  the  means  of  collecting 
a  considerable  population  along  their  immediate  lines, 
but  appear  to  have  had  rather  a  contraiy  effect  in 
regard  to  all  intermediate  tracts.  The  notices  that 
we  find  of  the  attempts  made  by  successive  emperors 
to  recruit  tlie  decaying  population  of  many  of  the 
towns  of  Latium  with  fresh  colonies,  si^iently 
show  how  far  they  were  from  sharing  in  the  probpe- 
rity  of  the  capital;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
colonies  seem  to  have  for  the  most  part  succeeded 
only  in  giving  a  delusive  air  of  splendour  to  the  towns 
in  question,  without  laying  the  foundation  of  any  real 
and  permanent  improvement. 

For  many  ages  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
capital  at  least  secured  Latium  from  the  ravages  ol 
foreign  invaders;  but  when,  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Empire,  this  ctiised  to  be  the  case,  and  each  suc- 
cessive swarm  of  barbarians  carried  their  arms  up 
to  the  very  gates  and  walls  of  Rome,  tlie  district 
immediately  round  the  city  probably  suffered  more 
severely  than  any  other.  Before  the  fall  di  the 
Western  Empire  the  Campagna  seems  tp  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  and  the  evil  must  have 
been  continually  augmented  after  that  period  by  the 
long  continued  wars  with  the  Gothic  kings,  as  well 
as  subsequently  with  the  Lombards,  who,  though 
they  never  made  themselves  masters  of  Rome  itself, 
repeatedly  laid  waste  the  surroundmg  territory. 
All  the  records  of  the  middle  ages  represent  to  us 
the  lioman  Campagna  as  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete desolation,  from  which  it  has  never  more  than 
partially  recovered. 

In  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  Latium, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  tlie  term,  together  with  Cam- 
pania, constituted  the  First  Region.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9.)  But  gradually,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not,  Uie  name  of  Campania  came  to  be  generally 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  region ;  while  that 
of  Latium  fell  completely  into  disuse.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  La  Campagna  di  BomOj  by 
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wbich  the  andent  Latiam  is  known  in  modern 
times.     [Campaioa,  p.  494.] 

v.   PouncAii  AND  Reuoioub  IirsTiTUTioirs. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  separate  the 
Latin  element  of  the  Roman  character  and  in^ti- 
tntioQS  from  that  which  thej  derived  from  the  Sa- 
bines:  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  BcHnans  and  the  Latins  was  so 
intimate,  that  we  may  generally  r^ard  the  Roman 
sacred  rites,  as  well  as  dieir  political  institutions,  in 
the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  ci 
Latin  origin.  Bat  it  wonld  be  obviously  here  out 
of  place  to  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  those  parts  of 
the  Latin  institutions  which  were  common  to  the 
two  nations.  A  few  words  may,  however,  be  added, 
coDceming  the  constitution  of  the  Latin  League,  as 
it  eiisted  in  its  independent  form.  This  was  com- 
prised, as  has  been  already  stated,  of  thirty  cities, 
all  apparently,  in  name  at  least,  equal  and  inde- 
pendent, though  they  certainly  at  one  time  admitted 
a  kind  of  presiding  authority  or  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  Alba,  and  at  a  later  period  on  that  of  Rome. 

The  general  councils  or  assemblies  of  deputies 
&om  the  several  cities  were  held  at  the  Lucus  Fe- 
rentinae,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Alba ; 
a  custom  which  was  evidently  c(Hinected  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  supremacy  of  that  city,  but  which 
was  retained  after  the  presidency  had  devolved  on 
Borne,  and  down  to  the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  c. 
340.  (Cincius,  €tp.  Fett.  r.  Praetor ^  p.  241.) 
£a<*h  city  had  undoubtedly  the  sole  direction  of  its 
own  affidrs :  the  chief  magistrate  was  termed  a 
Dictator,  a  title  borrowed  from  the  Latins  by  the 
Bomans,  and  which  continued  to  be  employed  as  the 
name  of  a  municipal  magistracy  by  the  Latin  cities 
long  after  they  had  lost  their  independence.  It  is 
remarkable  tbat,  with  the  exception  of  the  mythical 
or  fictitious  kings  of  Alba,  we  meet  with  no  trace  of 
mooarchical  government  in  Latium ;  and  if  the  ac- 
count given  by  Cato  of  the  consecration  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  can  be  trusted,  even  at 
that  early  period  each  city  had  its  chief  magistrate, 
with  the  titie  of  dictator.  (Cato,  ap,  Priscian.  iv. 
pu  629.)  They  must  necessarily  have  had  a  chief 
magistrate,  on  wh<Mn  the  command  oi  the  forces  of 
the  whole  League  would  devolve  in  time  of  war,  as 
is  represented  as  being  the  case  with  Mamilius  Oc- 
tavius  at  the  battle  of  Regillus.  But  such  a  com- 
mander may  probably  have  been  specially  chosen 
for  each  particular  occasion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Livy  speaks  in  b.  c.  340  of  C.  Annins  of  Setia  and 
L.  Numisius  of  Circeii,  as  the  two  "  praetors  of  the 
Latiw,'*  as  if  this  were  a  customary  and  regular 
magistracy.  (Liv.  viii.  3.)  Of  the  internal  govern- 
ment or  constitution  of  the  individual  Latin  cities 
we  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  except  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  analogy  of  those  of  Rome  or  of  their 
later  municipal  institutions. 

As  the  Lucas  Ferentinae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba,  was  the  established  place  of  meeting  for  po- 
htical  parposes  of  all  the  Latin  cities,  so  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount 
{Monte  Cavo)y  was  the  central  sanctuary  of  the 
whole  Latin  people,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  on 
their  behalf  at  the  Feriae  Latinae,  in  which  every 
dty  was  bound  to  participate,  a  custom  retained 
down'to  a  very  late  period  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  1 ;  Cic  |»ro  Plane.  9 ;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9.) 
In  like  manner  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cus- 
tom sometimci  adopted  by  Roman  generals  of  cele- 
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brating  a-trinmph  on  the  Alban  Honnt  was  derived 
from  the  times  of  Latin  independence,  when  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  was  the  natural  end  of 
such  a  procession,  just  as  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns 
was  at  Rome. 

Among  the  deities  especially  w(»:shipped  by  the 
Romans,  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  apparently  of 
peculiarly  Latin  origin,  Janus,  Satnmus,  Faunus, 
and  Picus.  The  latter  seems  to  hare  been  so  closely 
connected  with  Mars,  that  he  was  probably  only  ano- 
ther form  of  the  same  deity.  Janus  was  originally  a 
god  of  the  sun,  answering  to  Jana  or  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  Satumns  was  a  terrestrial 
deity,  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  agriculture  and  of 
all  the  most  essential  improvements  of  life.  Hence 
ho  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  pragmatical  mytho- 
logers  of  later  times  as  a  very  ancient  king  of  Latium ; 
and  by  degrees  Janus,  Satumus,  Picus,  and  Faunus 
became  established  as  successive  kings  of  the  earliest 
Latins  or  Aborigines.  To  complete  the  series  Latinns 
was  made  the  son  of  Faunus.  This  last  appears  as 
a  gloomy  and  mysterious  being,  probably  originally 
connected  with  the  infernal  deities;  but  who  figures 
in  the  mythology  received  in  later  times  partly  as  a 
patron  of  agriculture,  partly  as  a  giver  of  oracles. 
(Hartung,  Religion  der  Romer.  vol.  iL  ;  Schwegler, 
R,G.yo\.\,  pp.212— 234.) 

The  worship  of  the  Penates  also,  though  not  pe- 
culiar to  Latiam,  seems  to  have  formed  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  Latin  religion.  The 
Penates  at  Lavinium  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  whole  Latin  people,  and  as  such  continu^ 
to  be  the  object  of  the  most  scrupulous  reverence  to 
the  Romans  themselves  down  quite  to  the  extinction 
of  Paganism.  Every  Roman  consul  or  praetor,  upon 
first  entering  on  his  magistracy,  was  bound  to  re- 
pair to  Lavinium,  and  there  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Penates,  as  well  as  to  Vesta,  whose  worbhip  was 
closely  connected  with  them.  (Mucrob.&i^  iii.  4; 
Varr.  LJj,  v.  144.)  This  custom  points  to  Lavinium 
as  having  been  at  one  time,  probably  before  the  rise 
of  Alba,  the  sacred  metropolis  of  Latium :  and  it 
may  very  probably  havo  been,  at  the  same  early 
period,  the  pohtical  capital  or  head  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy. 

VL      TOPOOBAPHT. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  Latium  have 
already  been  described ;  but  it  remains  here  to  notice 
the  minor  rivers  and  streams,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  some  particular  hills  or  mountain  heights  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Of  the  several  small  rivers  which  have  their  rise 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  flow  from  thence 
to  the  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and 
Antium,  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  is  the  Numicius,  which  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  stream  now  called  RU>  Torto^  between 
Lavinium  and  Ardea.  The  Astuba,  rising  also  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  near  VeUetri,  and  flowmg 
from  thence  in  a  SW.  direction,  enters  the  sea  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Astura :  it  is 
now  known  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  as  the 
Fiume  cU  ConcOf  but  the  several  small  streams  by 
the  confluence  of  which  it  is  formed  have^each  their 
separate  appellation.  The  Nymphaeus,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  still  called  La  Nin/Of 
rises  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, just  below  the  city  of  Norba :  in  Pliny's  time 
it  appears  to  have  had  an  independent  course  to  the 
sea,  but  now  loses  itself  in  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
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where  its  waters  add  to  the  stagnation.  Bat  the 
principal  agents  in  the  formation  of  those  extensive 
marshes  are  the  Ufkns  and  the  Amasenuh,  both 
of  them  flowing  irum  the  Volscian  mountains  and 
unit  in;:;  their  waters  before  they  reach  the  sea.  They 
still  retain  their  ancient  names.  Of  the  lesser  streams 
of  Latiom,  which  flow  into  the  Tiber,  we  need  only 
mention  the  celebrated  Alua,  which  falls  into  that 
river  about  11  miles  above  Rome;  the  Almo,  a 
still  smaller  stream,  which  joins  it  just  below  the 
city,  having  previously  received  the  waters  of  the 
Aqua  Frrbntina  (now  called  the  Marrana  degli 
Orti%  which  have  their  source  at  the  foot  of  the 
Allnan  Hills,  near  Marino;  and  the  Rivcs  Alba- 
Mus  (still  called  the  Rivo  Albano),  which  carries  off 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  to  the 
Tiber,  about  four  miles  below  Rome. 

The  mountains  of  Latium,  as  already  mentioned, 
may  be  classed  into  three  principal  groups:— (1)  the 
Apennines,  properly  so  called,  including  the  ranges 
at  the  back. of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  as  well  as  the 
mountains  of  the  Aequians  and  Hemicans;  (2)  the 
group  of  the  Alban  Hills,  of  which  the  central  and 
loftiest  summit  (the  Monte  Capo)  was  the  proper 
Mens  Albanus  of  the  ancients,  while  the  part  which 
faced  Praeneste  and  the  Volscian  Mountains  was 
known  as  the  Mons  Aloidus;  (3)  the  lofty  group 
or  mass  of  tjie  Volscian  Mountains,  frequently  called 
by  modem  geographcri  the  MwUi  Lepini,  though 
we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  the 
word.  The  name  of  Mons  Lepinus  occurs  only  in  Co- 
lumella (x.  131),  as  that  of  a  mountain  in  tlic  neigh- 
bourhood of  Signia.  The  Months  Cornicl-lajji 
(ri  K6pviK\a  opeo,  Dionys.  i.  16)  must  evidently 
have  been  the  detached  group  of  outlying  peaks, 
wholly  separate  from  the  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines, now  known  as  the  Monticelli,  situated  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Monte  Gennaro.  The  Mons 
Sacer,  so  celebrated  in  Roman  history,  was  a  mere 
hill  of  trifling  elevation  above  the  adjoining  plain, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  close  to  the 
Via  Nomentana. 

It  only  remains  to  enumerate  the  towns  or  cities 
which  existed  within  the  limits  of  Latium ;  but  as 
many  of  tliese  had  disappeare<i  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  all  trace  of  their  geographical  position  is  lost,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  confine  this 
list  to  places  of  which  the  site  is  known,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  reserving  the  more  obscure  names 
for  subsequent  consideration. 

Beginning  from  the  moutli  of  the  Tiber,  the  first 
place  is  Ostia,  situated  on  the  lefl  bank  uf  the 
river,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  close  to  its 
mouth,  though  it  is  now  three  miles  distant  from  It. 
A  short  distance  from  the  c^iast,  and  about  8  niilc.s 
from  Ostia,  was  Laurkxtum,  the  reputed  capital 
of  the  Aborigines,  situated  probably  at  Torre  di 
Paterno,  or  at  least  in  that  immediate  neighbour- 
hrK)d.  A  few  miles  further  S.,  but  considerably 
more  inland,  being  near  4  miles  from  the  sea,  was 
Lavinium,  the  site  of  which  may  be  clearly  re- 
cognised at  Pratica,  S.  of  tliis  agnin,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  was  Ardea,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name:  and  15  miles  further,  on  a 
projecting  •  point  of  the  coast,  was  Astium,  still 
called  Porto  d'  Anzo.  Between  9  and  10  miles 
further  on  along  the  coast,  was  the  town  or  village  of 
AsTURA,  with  the  Islet  of  the  same  name;  and  frojn 
thence  a  long  tract  of  barren  sandy  coast^  without  a 
village  and  almost  without  inhabitants,  extended  to 
the  Circcian  promontory  and  the  town  of  Cikceii, 
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which  was  generally  reckoned  the  last  place  in 
Latium  Proper.     Returning  to  Rome  as  a  centre,  wo 
find  N.  of  the  dty,  and  between  it  and  the  Sabine 
frontier,  the  cities  of  AirrEaorAE,  Fidenae.  Crcs- 
TirMRRirar,  and  Nomeiitum.     On  or  around  the 
group  of  the  Montea  Comiculani,  were   situated 
CoRNicuLUM,  Medullia,  and  Amertola:  Ca- 
meria,  also,  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  same 
neighbourhood;  and  a  little  nearer  Rome,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Nomentum,  was  Ficulea.    At  the 
foot,  or  rather  on  the  lower  slopes  and  underfalls 
of  the  main  range  of  the  Apennines,  were  Tibur, 
Aesula,  and  Praeneste,  the  latter  occupying  a 
lofty   spur  or  projecting  point  of  the  Apennines, 
standing  out  towards  the  Alban  Hills.     This  latter 
group  was  surrounded  as  it  were  with  a  crown  or 
circle  of  ancient  towns,  beginning  with  Corbio 
(Rocca  Priore)^  nearly  opposite  to  Praeneste,  and 
continued  on  by  Tuscilvm,  Alba,  and  Artcia, 
to  Lanuyium  and  Veutrab,  the  hist  two  situated 
on    projecting  offiihoota    from  the  central   group, 
standing  out  towards  the  Pontuie  Plains.     On  the 
skirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains  or  Monti  Lepini^ 
were  situated  Sionia,  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia, 
the  last  three  all  standing  on  commanding  heights, 
looking  down  upon  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
In  that  plain,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes 
themselves,  was  Ulubrae,  and  in  all  probability 
Suessa  Pometia  also,  the  city  which  gave  name 
both  to  the  marshes  and  plain,  but  the  precise  site  of 
which  is  unknown.     The  other  places  within  the 
marshy  tract,  such  as  Forum  Appii,  Tres  Taber- 
KAE,  and  Trii>oktii;m,  owed  their  existence  to  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  did  not  repret-ent 
or  replace  ancient  Latin  towns.     In  the  level  tract 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Plains  on  the  N.,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills  towards 
Antium    and    Ardea,  were    situated    Satricl'M, 
LoNoiLA,  PoLLUscA  and  Corioli;  all  of  tliem 
places  of  which  the  exact  site  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  which  must  certainly  be  sought  in  this 
neighbourhood.      Between    the    Laurentine   region 
(I^urens  tractus),  as  the  forest  district  near  the  sea 
was  often  called,  and  the  Via  Appia,  was  an  open 
level  tract,  to  which  (or  to  a  part  of  which)  the 
name  of  Campus  SoLONiuswas  given;  and  within 
the  limits  of  this  district  were  situated  Tellenak 
and  PouTORiUM,  as  well  as  probably  Ai*iolae. 
Bovillae,  at  the  foot  of  the  AJban  hills,  and  just 
on   the  S.   of  the  Appion  Way,  was  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  tract,  while    Ficana  stood 
at  the  other,  immediately  adjoining  the  Tiber.     In 
tlie  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  extending 
from  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  to  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  between  the  Anio  and  the  Alban  Hills, 
tlic  only  city  of  which  the  site  is  known  was  Gabii, 
12  miles  distant  from  Rome,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Praeneste.     Nearer  the  Apennines  were  Scap- 
tia  and  Pedum,  as  well  as  probably  Qukrque- 
TULA;  while  Labicum  occupied  the  hill  of  La  Co- 
Imna,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  group.     In 
the  tract  which  extends  south wanis  between  the 
Apennines  at  Praeneste  and  the  Alban  Hills,  so  as 
to  connect  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  with  the  land 
of  the  Hemicans  in  the  valley  of  the  Trenis  or 
SticfXk^  were  situated  Vitellia,  ToLERirM,  and  pt)- 
b-ably  also  Bola  and  Ortona  ;  though  the  exact  site 
of  all  four  is  a  matter  of  doubt  Ecetra.  which  ap- 
pears in  history  as  a  Volscian  city,  and  is  never  men- 
tioned as  a  Latin  one,  must  nevertlieless  have  been 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Latui  territory,  ap- 
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panntly  :it  the  foot  of  tlio  Mons  Lcpinus,  or  northern 
tJLireinitT  of  the  Volscian  mountains,    [Ecetil,\..] 

Besidcd  tliese  cities,  which  in  the  early  ages  of 
Latinin  foraietl  members  of  the  Latin  Lca|;uc,  or  are 
ot!;erRifie  cou^ipicnoiui  in  Iu»inan  history,  wo  find  nicn- 
ti-:-n  in  Pliny  of  sr>mG  smaller  towns  still  existing  in 
lis  time;  uf  which  the  '*  Fabionses  in  Monte  Albano" 
EAT  certainly  be  placed  at  Rocca  di  Papa,  the 
hi;he^  village  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  the  Castri- 
siiioicnMis  at  Marino,  near  the  site  of  Alba  honga. 
The  lL>t  uf  the  thirty  cities  of  the  I„ea£:uo  given  by 
IKi-nysius  (v.  61)  has  been  already  cited  (p.  139). 
Of  the  names  included  in  it,  Bubkxtum  is  wholly 
csknoHTi,  and  mui^t  liave  disappeared  at  an  early  }>c- 
n«ii  Carvkntl'm  is  known  onlv  from  the  mention 
1^  the  Arx  Carventana  in  Livy  during  the  wars  with 
tbi"  Aeqaians  (iv.  53,  55),  and  was  probably  situated 
fiwewhere  on  the  frontier  of  that  people;  while  two 
of  the  names,  the  Fortineii  (^opriytlot)  and  Tri- 
crini  (Tpucpiifoi).  are  utterly  unknown,  and  in  all  pro- 
baWity  corrupt,  Tlie  former  may  probably  be  the 
fame  with  the  Foretii  of  Pliny,  or  perhaiMj  with  the 
FLTentanl  of  the  same  author,  but  both  these  are 
et^oaliy  unknown  to  us. 

Besides  these  Pliny  has  given  a  long  list  of  towns 
or  cities  (clara  oppida,  iii.  5.  s.  9.  §  G8)  which  once 
exi=l*si  in  Latiuni,  but  had  wholly  disaj»ix«arcd  in  his 
tLT.*.     Amonp  these  wo  tind  many  that  are  well 
iEiK/wn  in  historj*  and  have  been  already  notiroil,  viz. 
iSatricum,   Pumetia,   Si\'iptia,  Pulitorium,   Tellen.ae, 
Cwiiina.  Ficana,  Crustumcriuin,  Aiiicriola,  Mcdul- 
Ka.  Comiculum,  Antemnae,  Cumeria,  CoUatia.    With 
these  he  j<»ins  two  citie:>  which  arc  certainly  of  my- 
thical character :  Satuniia,  which  was  alle«;e<l  to  have 
jwrioa-ly  existed  on  the  site  of  lioirie,  and  AntifK»lis. 
«in  tJic  hill  of  the  Janiculum  ;  and  adds  three  other 
iQfl)e>.  Siilnift,  a  place  not  monticincd  by  any  other 
writer,  but  the  name  of  which  may  prubably  be  recog- 
clsed  in  the  mwlem  SerniomUi;  Xorbc,  which  sc^nis 
t»  V  an   emineous   rcj>otiiic»n   of  the  well-known 
K  ritt,  aIrca«Jy  mentioned  by  hun  aninn£i  the  exist  in  j;. 
filiebof  Latiuin  (/6,  §04);  and  Anntinnm  or  Ami-' 
tflT.um.of  whirh  no  trace  Is  found  el>«-wlicre,  except 
Hipweli- known  citv  f»f  the  name  in  the  VVhtini,  which 
«anni.<  pus&ibly  be  meant.     But,  after  mentioning: 
thrto  cities  as  extinct,  Pliny  adds  another  Xxi^l  of 
*'fopali''  or  communities,  which  had  been  acru.stomcd 
tfi  >hare  with  them  in  the  sacrilices  on  the  Alb:in 
Nocat,  and  which  were  all  equally  decayed.     Ac- 
fwJir.-;  to  the  punctuation  proj'<^»scd  by  Xicbuhr  and 
*i»pted  by  th-;  latent  c.-ditors  of  Pli%',  he  cla>so.s 
tl*B«  collectively  xs  "  jxijiiili  Alhonses,"  and   eim- 
Jwaies  them  as  fnUows :    Albani,   Ansuhini,   Ao- 
c-nvs,  AlKilani,  Bnljctani,  Bolani,  Cusncfcini.  Go- 
riiiini,  Fidenatcs,  Foretii,  llorlcnpes,   Latinicnses, 
l«3*iilani,  Manat(-s,  M;»orali?s,  Mutncumeni«es,  Mu- 
siflws.  Kumiiiienses,  Olliculani,  Octuhuii,  IVdani.  i 
Killuscini.  Querquetulani,  Sicani,  Sis»len>es,  Tole-  j 
^*aes,  Tutienses,  Vinjitcllarii,  Velicnses,  Venetulani, 
VittltrweB.     Of  the  names  here  given,  eleven  rehite 
t"  well-known  towns  (Alba,  Aesula,  Bola,  Corioli, 
Hidftue,  Longnia,  Pedum,  P«illu.sca,  Quenjuotula. 
Toleriam  and  Vitellia):  the  Bubetani  are  evidcntlv 
w  wme  with  the  Bubentani  of  Dionvsius  alrendv 
Wic«l;  tlie  Foretii  may  j>erhaj)s  be  the  same  with 
tl» Fortin**ii  of  that  author;  the  Hortenses  may  ])ro- 
Wily  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  called  by  Livy 
Ortgoa;  the  Manienjsos  are  very  jjossibly  the  people 
rf  L*-^  tijwu  afterwards  callt-d  (^itstrim'X^iiium :  but 
tlncre  still  remain  sixteen  wholly  unknown.     At  the 
Mac  time  there  are  several  indications  (such  as  the 
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agreement  with  Dionysius  in  regard  to  the  otherwise 
imknown  Bubentani,  and  the  notice  of  Aesula  and 
Querquetula,  towns  which  do  not  figure  in  hi&tory) 
that  the  h&t  is  derived  from  an  authentic  source;  and 
was  probably  copied  as  a  whole  by  Pliny  fr«»m  some 
more  ancient  authority.  The  conjecture  of  Niebuhr, 
therefore,  that  we  have  here  a  liht  of  tlie  subject  or 
dependent  cities  of  Alba,  derived  from  a  perio^l  when 
they  formed  a  separate  and  closer  league  with  AlUi 
itself,  is  at  lea.^t  highly  plausible.  The  notice  in  tho 
hst  of  the  Vdicnses  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
view,  if  we  can  suppose  them  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hill  at  Home  called  the  Velia,  which  is  known  to 
us  as  hearing  an  important  part  in  tho  ancient  sacri- 
fices of  the  Septimontium.    [Roma.] 

The  works  on  tho  top^igraphy  of  Latium,  as 
miirht  be  expected  from  the  peculi^tr  interest  of  the 
subject,  are  sufficiently  numerous:  but  tho  older 
ones  are  of  little  value.  Cluverius,  as  usual,  laid  a 
safe  and  solid  foundation,  which,  with  the  criticisms 
and  corrections  of  Holstenius,  must  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  researches.  The  sjjccial 
works  of  Kircher  (Vetus  Latium,  foL  Amst.  1C71) 
and  Vol  pi  (^Vetus  Latium  Profanum  et  Sacrum^ 
Komae,  1704 — 1748. 10  vols.4to.)  contain  very  little 
ofrwil  value.  After  the  ancient  authorities  had  haen 
carefully  brought  together  and  revised  by  Cluverius, 
the  great  nipiisitc  was  a  carefiil  and  systeniatic 
eiumiination  of  the  locaUties  and  exibting  remains, 
and  the  geographical  survey  of  the  country.  These 
objfcts  were  to  a  great  extent  carried  out  by  Sir  W. 
Cull  (whose  excellent  map  of  the  counlrj'  an-und 
Kome  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  historical 
inquirer)  and  by  Professor  Nibby.  (Sir  W.  Cell, 
Topogi'fipht/  o/  Pome  and  its  Vicinity;  with  a 
large  map  to  accomp.any  it,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1834; 
2il  ctiit.  1  vol.  Lond.  1846.  Nibby,  AuaVisi  Starico- 
Topngraficn-Antiquaria  tklla  Carta  dei  Dintnmi  di 
Rnma,  3  vols.  8vo.  Konie,  1837;  2d  edit.  lb.  1849. 
The  former  work  by  tlic  .same  author,  Viaggio 
Antiqvario  nti  ContorTti  di  Roma,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Il'^me,  1819,  is  a  very  inferior  j»erfonnance.)  It  is 
unfortunate  that  both  their  works  are  deficient  in 
accurate  schcdan^hip,  an«l  still  more  in  the  spirit  of 
historical  criticism,  so  absolutely  ncces^ary  in  all 
inquiries  into  the  eariy  hi.story  of  Kume.  We.'^tphal, 
in  his  work  (^Die  Romische  Kampagne  in  Topo- 
gmpfiijtcfnru.  Aiitiquorischtr  Iliimcht  dargeMcUt, 
4to.  Rprlin,  1829)  published  befire  the  survey  "of 
Sir  W.  G<'11,  and  consequently  witli  imperfect  geo- 
graphic.ll  resources,  attached  him>elf  esjiecially  to 
tracing  out  the  ancient  roads,  and  his  work  is  in  this 
resjx'ct  of  the  greatest  import:mce.  The  recent  work  of 
Bormann  (^Alt-L^itinuicfie  Chorographie  undStiidte.- 
Cf^chichti\  8vo.  Ilalle,  1852)  contains  a  careful 
review  of  the  hititorical  st:itements  of  anci«"nt  author?, 
as  well  as  of  the  researches  of  modem  inquirers,  but 
is  not  based  ufjon  any  new  tojiograjihical  re>earches. 
Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  licll  and  Nibbv. 
nmch  still  remains  t4)  1m?  done  in  this  refti»cct,  and  a 
work  that  should  combine  the  results  of  such  in- 
quiries with  sound  scholarship  and  a  judicious  spirit 
of  criticism  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
ancient  geograjiliv.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LATMICUS  SINUS  (4  AarynKhs  kSMtos),  a 
bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Caria,  deriving  its  name 
from  Mount  Latnius,  which  rises  at  the  heail  of  tho 
gulf.  It  was  fonneil  by  tho  mouth  of  the  river 
M.'ieander  which  flowed  into  it  from  the  north-ea.st. 
Its  breailth,  Wtween  Milt-tus,  on  the  southern  he.id- 
laud,  and  Pyrrlia   in  the  north,  amounted  to  30 
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■iadU,  and  its  whole  length,  from  Miletns  to  Ue- 
ncleia,  100  stadia.  (Stmb.  zir.  p.  635.)  The  bay 
now  ezi.stfl  onlj  aA  an  inland  lake,  its  mouth  having 
been  closed  up  bj  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Maeander,  a  circumstance  which  has  misled  some 
modern  travellers  in  those  parts  to  confound  the 
lake  of  Boj^^  the  ancient  Latmic  gulf,  with  the  lake 
of  Myus.  (Leake,  Aaia  Minora  p.  239  ;  Chandler, 
c.  53.)  [L.  S.] 

LATMUS  (Air/ior),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  rising 
at  the  head  of  the  Latmic  bay,  and  stretching  along 
in  a  north-western  direction.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  635  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  57  ;  Plin.  v.  31  ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i. 
17.)  It  is  properly  the  western  offshoiit  of  Mount 
Albanus  or  Albacus.  This  mountain  is  probably 
alluded  to  by  Homer  (IL  ii.  868),  when  he  speaks 
of  the  mountain  of  the  Phthirious,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Miletus.  In  Greek  mythology,  Mount 
Latmus  is  a  place  of  some  celebrity,  being  described 
as  the  place  where  Artemis  (Luna)  kissed  the 
sleeping  Endymion.  In  later  times  there  existed  on 
the  mountain  a  sanctuary  of  Endymion,  and  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  a  cave.  ( Apollod.  i.  7.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
271  ;  Ov.  Trist  ii.  299  ;  Val.  Place  iii.  28 ;  Pans. 
V.  1.  §  4  ;  Stat.  SUv.  iii.  4.  §  40.)  [L.  S.] 

LATO.     [Camara.] 

LATOBRIGI  When  the  HelvetU  determined  to 
leave  their  country  (b.  c.  58),  they  persuaded  "  the 
Bauraci,  and  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  their 
neighbours,  to  adopt  the  same  resolution,  and  after 
burning  their  towns  and  villages  to  join  their  ex- 
pedition." (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  The  number  of  the 
Tulingi  was  30,000  ;  and  of  the  Latobrigi  14,000. 
(A  G.  i.  29.)  As  there  is  no  place  for  the  Tulingi 
and  Latobrigi  within  the  hniits  of  Gallia,  we  must 
look  east  of  the  Rhine  for  their  country.  Walckenaer 
iGiktff,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  559)  supposes,  or  rather  con- 
siders it  certain,  that  the  Tulingi  were  in  the  district 
of  Thiengtn  and  Stuhlingen  in  Ba€len,  and  the  La- 
tobrigi about  Vonaueschingen,  where  the  Briggach 
and  the  Bregge  join  the  Danube.  This  opinion 
is  founded  on  resemblance  of  names,  and  on  the  fact 
that  these  two  tribes  must  liave  been  cast  of  the 
Rhine.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  Celtae,  the  name  of 
the  people  may  denote  a  position  on  a  river,  for  the 
Celtic  word  "  brig "  is  a  ford  or  the  passage  of  a 
river.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  a  Germanic  people, 
then  the  word  "  brig "  ought  to  have  some  modem 
name  corresponding  to  it,  and  Walckenaer  finds  this 
correspondence  in  the  name  Brugge^  a  small  place 
on  the  Brrgge.  [G.  L.] 

LATO'POLIS  or  LATO  (AarSvoXts,  Strab.  xvii. 
pp.  812,  817;  ir6Kis  Adrutf,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  71; 
AdrTWK,  Hicrocl.  p.  732;  J  tin,  Antonin.  p.  160), 
the  modem  EsneJi,  was  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
seated  upon  the  westem  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat. 
25°  30'  N.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fish  l^to, 
the  largest  of  the  fiHy-two  species  which  inhabit  tlic 
Kile  (Russegger,  Rtisen^  vol.  i.  p.  300),  and  which 
appears  in  sculptures,  among  the  symbols  of  the 
goddess  Neith,  PalUs-Athcne,  surrounded  by  the 
oval  shield  or  ring  indicative  of  royalty  or  divinity 
QVilkinson,  M.  and  6\  vol.  v.  p.  253).  The  tute- 
lary deities  of  Latopolis  seem  to  liave  been  the  triad, 
— Kneph  or  Chnuphis,  Neith  or  Sat^,  and  Hak,  their 
offspring.  The  temple  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  site  and  the  magnificence  of  ita  architecture. 
It  was  built  of  re<l  sandstone;  and  its  portico  con- 
sisted of  six  rows  of  fnur  columns  each,  with  lotus- 
leaf  capitals,  all  of  which  however  differ  from  each 
Other.     (Denon,  Vognge,  vol.  i.  p.  148.)     But  with 
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the  exception  of  the  jamb  of  a  gateway — ^now  con- 
verted into  a  door-sill— of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  Ild. 
(xviiith  dynasty),  the  remains  of  Latopolis  belong 
to  the  Macedonian  or  Roman  eras.  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  the  restorer  of  so  many  temples  in  Upper 
^^7P^>  ^"^^  ^  benefactor  to  Latop)li8,  and  he  is 
painted  upon  the  walls  of  its  temple  followed  by  a 
tame  lion,  and  in  the  act  of  striking  down  the  chiefs 
of  his  enemies.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  £pi|^nes 
is  found  also  inscribed  upon  a  doorway.  Yet, 
although  from  their  scale  these  ruins  are  imposing, 
their  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  attest  the  decUne 
of  Aegyptian  art.  The  pronaos,  which  al(Hie  exists, 
resembles  in  style  that  of  Apollinopolls  Magai 
(^EdJ(fo)j  and  was  begun  not  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Claudius  (a.  d.  41  —  54),  and  completed  in  that 
of  Vesp.Hsian,  whose  name  and  titles  are  carved  on 
the  dedicatory  inscription  over  the  ent  ance.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  pronaos  is  the  larger  Latopolitan 
Zodiac.  The  n:ime  of  the  emperor  Geta,  the  l.vt 
tliat  is  read  in  hieroglyphics,  although  partially 
erased  by  his  brother  and  murderer  Caracalla  (a.  d. 
212),  is  still  legible  an  the  walls  of  Latopolis. 
Before  raising  their  own  edifice,  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  destroyed  even  tlie  basements  oi  the  earlier 
Aegyptian  temple.  There  was  a  smaller  temple,  de- 
dicated to  tlie  same  deities,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  N.  of  Latopolis,  at  a  Ullage  now  called 
E'Dayr.  Here,  too,  is  a  small  Zodiac  of  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  (u.  c.  246 — 221).  This  latter 
building  has  been  destroyed  within  a  few  years, 
as  it  stood  in  tlie  way  of  a  new  canal.  The  temple 
of  Esneh  has  been  cleared  of  the  soil  and  rubbish 
which  filled  its  area  when  Denon  risited  it.  and  now 
serves  for  a  cotton  warehouse.  (I^psius,  EitUeitung, 
p.  63.) 

The  modem  tovm  of  Etneh  is  the  emporium  of 
the  Abyssinian  trade.  Its  camel-market  is  mnch 
resorted  to,  and  it  contains  manufactories  of  cot- 
tons, shawls,  and  pottery.  Its  population  is  about 
4000.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LATOVICI  iAaT6€iKoi,  Ptol.  u.  15.  §  2),  a  tribe 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the  river 
Savus.  (Plin.  iii.  28.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
a  Celtic  tribe,  and  a  place  Praetor! um  Latoricomm 
is  mentioned  in  their  count r\'  bv  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary,  on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Sirmium,  perliaps 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Neustadtl^  in  Illyria. 
(Cora p.  Zeuss,  die  DcuUchen^  p.  256.)        [L.S.] 

LATU'RUS  SINUS.    [Mai:retania.] 

LA'VAR^    [LusiTA^iiA.] 

LAV'ATRAE,  a  station  in  Britain,  on  the  road 
from  I^)ndinium  to  Lugnvallum,  near  tho  wall  of 
Hadri.in,  distant,  according  to  one  passage  in  the 
Antonine  It  in.,  54  miles,  according  to  another,  59 
miles,  from  Eborucum,  and  55  miles  from  Longa- 
vallum.  {Anton.  Itin.  pp.  468,  476.)  Perhaps 
tho  same  as  Botces,  on  the  river  Grtta^  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  church  of  BovtM 
contained  in  the  time  of  Camden  a  hewn  slab, 
bearing  an  inscription  dedicatory  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  there  used  for  the  communion 
table.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bowej,  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp  and  of  an  aqueduct. 

LAU'GONA,  the  modem  Lahn,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  at  Jjohnstein,  a  few  miles  above  Cobknz,  The 
ancients  praise  it  for  its  clrar  water  (Venant  Fort, 
viii.  7;  Gcogr.  Rar.  iv.  24,  where  it  is  called 
Logna.  [L.  S.] 

LAMANESINE  or  LAVINIANESINE    (A>. 
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owarinirfi^  Strab.  xii.  p.  534  :  Aaoviytav^^  Ptol. 
T.  7.  §  9),  the  iMxne  of  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  Cappadocia  was  dirided  under  the 
Romans.  It  was  the  part  extending  fmm  the 
XKHth«rn  slope  of  Mount  AmanuH  to  the  Euphrates, 
oo  the  north  of  Aravene,  and  on  the  east  of 
Mariane.  [I"-  S.] 

LAVINIUM  (Aoowwov;  AaSivioy,  Steph.   B.: 
Fth,  AatftricirqT,  LaTiniensis:  Pratica),  an  ancient 
citj  of  Latinm,  situated  about  3  miles  from  the  sea- 
cmst,  between  Laurent nm  and  Ardea,  and  distant 
17  milcR  from  Rome.     It  was  founded,  according  to 
the  tradition  nniyersallj  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
br  Aeneas,  shortly  after  his  landing  in  Italy,  and 
called  t^  him  af^er  the  name  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  Latinus.     (Liv.  i.  1 ;  Dionys.  i. 
45,  59;  Strab.  v.  p.  229;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  §   144; 
Sotin.  2.  §  14.)     The  same  legendary  history  repre- 
sented Ascanius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  as  transft^rring 
the  seat  of  government  and  rank  of  the  capital  city 
of  the  Latins  from  Lavinium  to  Alba,  30  years  after 
the  foondation  c^  the  former  city.     But  the  attempt 
to  renxjre  at  the  same  time  the  Penates,  or  houseiiold 
godsofLaTininm,  proved  nnsuccessful :  the  tuteUry 
deities  retomed  to  their  old  abode;  hence  Lavinium 
contimied  not  only  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the  new 
capita],  bat  was  always  regarded  with  reverence  as  a 
kind  oif  sacred  metropolis,  a  character  which  it  re- 
tiined  even  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory.   (Liv.  L  8;   Dionys.  i.  66,  67;  Strab.  v.  p. 
229 ;  Met  Oriff.  Gent.  Ram.  17.)     It  is  impassible 
here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  legend  of  the 
Trojan  settlement  in  Latium,  a  question  which  is 
hfi^y  examined  nnder  the  article  Latium;  but  it 
any  be  observed  that  there  are  many  reasons  for 
admitting  the  correctness'  of  the  tradition  that  La> 
vhrnim  was  at  one  time  the  metropolis  or  centre  of 
tlM Latin  state;  a  conclusion,  indeed,  to  which  we  are 
ltd  by  the  name  alone,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Latinos  and  Lavinus  are  only  two  forms  of  tho 
yme  name,  s^  that  Lavinium  would  be  merely  the  ca- 
pital or  city  of  the  Latins.    (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  201 ; 
Ddialdson,  VarronietnuSf  p.  6.)     Tho  circumstance 
that  the  Penates  or  tutelary  gods  of  Lavinium  con- 
timied down  to  a  late  perirxl  to  be  regarded  as  those 
UK  (Nily  of  Rome,  but  of  all  latium,  affords  a  strong 
corroboration  of  this  view.   (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  §  144.) 
WhetJier  Lavinium  was  from  the  first  only  the  sacred 
Betropolis  of  the  Latin  cities,  —  a  kind  of  common 
QDctaary  or  centre  of  religious  worship  (as  suppased 
kr  Schwegler,  Romische  Ge^chichte,  vol.  i.  p.  319), 
— <)r,  as  represented  in  the  common  tradition,  was  the 
pofitieal  capital  also,  nntil  supplanted  by  Alba,  is  a 
paint  on  which  it  is  difficnlt  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tvity;  but  the  circnmstance  that  Lavinium  appears 
ii  history  as  a  separate  political  community,  and 
<v  of  the  dties  composing  the  Latin  League,  wouM 
HOD  opposed  to  the  former  view.      It  is  certain, 
Imerer,  that  it  had  lost  all  political  supremacy, 
ad  that  this  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alba,  at 
*'«y  early  period  ;  nor  did  Lavinium  recover  any 
P^Gtical  importance  after  the  fall  of  Alba:  through- 
<>Qt  the  historical  period  it  plays  a  very  subordinate 
pii-    The  first  notice  we  find  of  it  in  the  Roman 
binary  is  in  the  legends  concerning  Tatius,  who  is 
"pwuiled  as  being  murdered  at  Lavinium  on  oc- 
<Mn  of  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  revenge  for  some 
dipndatkms  committed  by  his  followers  on  the 
Lsnaian  territory.    (Lir.  i.  It;  Dionys.  ii.  51,  52; 
'ht  Rom.  23 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  230.)     It  is  rtmark- 
^  that  Livj  in  this  passage  represents  the  people 
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injured  as  tlic  Lattrent^s,  though  the  injnry  was 
avenjred  atljavinium^ — a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate 
relations  which  were  conceived  as  existing  between 
the  two  cities.  The  treaty  between  Rome  and  La- 
vinium was  said  to  have  been  renewed  at  the  same 
time  (Liv.  /.  c),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  tho 
Roman  annals  and  traditions  reprcsente<l  Lavinium, 
as  well  as  Laurentum,  as  almost  uniformlv  on 
friendly  tenns  with  Rome.  It  was,  however,  an 
independent  city,  as  is  proved  by  the  statement  that 
Collatinns  and  liis  family,  when  banished  from  Rome, 
retired  into  exile  at  lavinium.  (Liv.  ii.  2.)  The 
only  interruption  of  these  friemlly  rehitions  took 
place,  according  to  Dionysius,  a  few  years  after  this, 
when  he  reckons  the  Lavinians  among  the  Latin 
cities  which  entered  into  a  le:igue  against  Rome 
before  the  battle  of  Rogillus.  (Dionys.  v.  61.) 
There  is,  however,  good  rea.son  to  l)clieve  that  the 
names  there  enumerated  are  in  reality  only  those  of 
the  cities  that  formed  the  permanent  I^tin  League, 
and  who  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Sp. 
Cassius  in  b.  c.  493.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23. 
24.) 

lavinium  is  next  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
Coriolanns,  who  i»  said  to  have  In^ieged  and,  .ac- 
cording to  Livy,  redure<i  the  city  (Liv.  ii.  39; 
Dionys.  viii.  21);  but,  from  this  time,  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  till  the  great  I^tin  War  in  n.  c.  .'MO. 
On  that  occasion,  according  to  our  pre.vent  text  of 
Livy  (viii.  1 1),  the  citizens  of  Lavinium  are  repre- 
sented as  sending  anxilianes  to  the  forces  of  the 
League,  who,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  be  (»f  i-er- 
vice.  But  no  mention  occurs  of  l^rinium  in  tho 
following  campaigns,  or  in  the  general  settlement  of 
the  Latin  state  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  hence  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  in  the  former  passage 
I^nuvium,  and  not  Lavinium,  is  the  city  really 
meant ;  the  confusion  between  these  names  in  the 
MSS.  being  of  perpetual  occurrence.  [Lanuvium.] 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Lavinians  were 
on  this  occasion  al.«o  comprised  with  the  Laurentes, 
who,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  and  in  consequence  continued  to  maintain  their 
fonner  friendly  relations  with  Rome  without  interrup- 
tion. (L.  vi.  L  c.)  From  this  time  no  historical 
mention  occurs  of  Lavinium  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Republic ;  but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
decay  in  common  with  most  of  the  places  near  the  coast 
of  Latium ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  }iresenting  the 
mere  vestiges  of  a  city,  but  still  retaining  its  sacred 
rites,  which  were  believed  to  hsive  been  transmitted 
from  the  days  of  Aeneas.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.)  Dio- 
nysius also  tells  us  that  tlie  memory  of  the  three 
animals — the  eagle,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox  —  which 
were  connected  by  a  well-known  legend  with  the 
foundation  of  Lavinium,  was  presf  n'ed  by  the  figures 
of  them  stUl  extant  in  his  time  in  the  forum  of  that 
town;  while,  according  to  Varro,  not  only  was  there 
a  similar  bronze  figure  of  the  celebrated  sow  with 
her  thirty  young  ones,  but  part  of  the  fle.>h  of  the 
sow  herself  was  still  preserved  in  pickle,  and  s^hown 
by  the  priests.  (Dionys.  i.  57,  59  ;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii. 
4.)  The  name  of  Lavinium  is  omitted  by  Phny, 
where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it,  between 
Laurentum  and  Ardea,  but  he  enumerates  among 
the  existing  communities  of  Latium  the  "  llionenses 
Lavini," — an  appelUtion  evidently  assumed  by  the 
citizens  in  c/tmmemoration  of  their  supposed  Trojan 
descent.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

Shortly  after  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  Lavinium  seems  to  have  re* 
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ceWed  a  fresh  colonj,  which  for  a  short  time  raised 
it  agun  to  a  d^ree  of  prosperity.  On  this  occasion 
it  would  appear  that  the  Laurentines  and  Lavinians 
were  united  into  one  ccnnmanity,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  LAuao-LAvnnuM,  and  the  citizens 
that  of  Laurentes  Lavciates,  names  which 
from  hmcefbrth  occur  frequently  in  inscriptions. 
As  a  tribute  to  its  ancient  sacred  character,  though 
a  fresh  apportionment  of  lands  necessarily  attended 
the  establishment  of  this  colony,  the  territory  still 
retained  its  old  limits  and  regulations  (lege  et  con- 
tecratione  veteri  manet,  Lib.  Colon,  p.  234.)  This 
union  of  the  two  communities  into  one  has  given 
rise  to  much  confusion  and  misconception.  Nor 
can  we  trace  exactly  tlie  mode  in  which  it  was  ef- 
fected ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Lavinium  became 
the  chief  toumy  while  the  **  populus  "  continued  to  be 
often  called  that  of  the  Laurentes,  though  more 
correctly  designated  as  that  of  the  Laurentes  Lavi- 
nates.  The  effect  of  this  confusion  is  apparent  in 
the  commentary  of  Serviua  on  the  Aencid,  who 
evidently  confounded  the  Laurentum  of  Virgil  with 
the  Lauro-Lavinium  of  his  own  day,  and  thence, 
strangely  enough,  identifies  it  with  the  Lavinium 
founded  as  the  same  city.  (Senr.  ad  Aen.  i.  2.) 
But,  even  at  a  much  earlier  period,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  '*  ager  Laurens,"  or  Laurentine  territory, 
was  regarded  as  oomfu-bing  Lavinium;  and  it  is 
certainly  described  as  extending  to  the  river  Numi- 
cius,  which  was  situated  between  Lavinium  and 
Axdea.  [Numicius.]  Inscriptions  discovered  at 
Pratica  enable  us  to  trace  the  existence  of  this 
new  colony,  or  revived  Lavinium,  down  to  the  end 
nf  the  4th  century;  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  Itineraries  and  the  Tabula,  {/tin.  Ant  p.  301 ; 
Tab.  PetU. ;  Orell.  Inscr.  1063,  21 79, 3218,  3921.) 

We  learn  also  from  a  letter  oif  Symmachus  that  it 
was  still  subsijiting  as  a  municipal  town  as  late  as 
A.  D.  391,  and  still  retained  its  ancient  isligions 
sharacter.  Macrobius  also  informs  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was  still  customary  for  the  Roman  consuls 
and  praetors,  when  entering  on  their  office,  to  repur 
to  Lavinium  to  offer  certain  sacrifices  there  to  Vesta 
and  the  Penates, — a  custom  which  appears  to  have 
been  transmitted  without  interruption  from  a  very 
early  period.  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  4.  §  11;  Val.  Max. 
i.  6.  §  7;  Symmach.  Ep.  i.  65.)  The  final  decay 
of  Lavinium  was  probably  produced  by  the  fall  of 
paganism,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  that 
religious  reverence  which  had  apparently  been  the 
principal  means  of  its  preservation  for  a  long  while 
before. 

The  position  of  Lavinium  at  Pratica  may  be  con- 
sidered as  clearly  establijthed,  by  the  discovery  there 
of  the  numerous  inscripticms  already  referred  to  re- 
lating to  Lauro-Lavinium  :  in  other  respects  also 
the  site  of  Pratica  agrees  well  with  the  data  for  that 
of  Lavinium,  which  is  placed  by  Dionysius  24 
stadia,  or  3  miles,  from  the  coast  (Dionys.  i.  56.) 
The  Itineraries  call  it  16  miles  from  Bome;  but  this 
statement  is  below  the  truth,  the  real  distance  being 
little,  if  at  all,  less  than  18  miles.  The  most  direct 
approach  to  it  from  Bome  is  by  the  Via  Ardratina, 
from  whence  a  side  branch  diverges  soon  after 
passing  the  Sol/ataraf — a  spot  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  grove  and  oracle  of  Fannus,  referred 
to  by  Virgil  [Ardba],  which  is  about  4  miles  from 
Pratica.  The  site  of  this  Utter  village,  which  still 
possesses  a  baronial  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  re- 
■embles  those  of  most  of  the  early  Latin  towns  :  it 
It  ■  neariy  isolated  hill,  with  a  kirel  fummit  of  no 
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I^reat  extent,  bounded  by  wooded  ravines,  with  steep 
banks  of  tufo  rock.  These  banks  have  probably 
been  on  all  sides  more  or  less  acarped  or  cut  away 
artificially,  and  some  alight  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  still  traced  in  one  or  two  places.  Be- 
sides the  inscriptions  already  noticed,  some  frag- 
ments of  marble  columns  remain  from  the  Imperial 
period,  while  broken  putteiy'and  terra  oottas  of  a 
rude  workmanship  found  scattered  in  the  soil  are 
the  only  relics  of  an  earlier  age.  (Nibbv,  JHiOomi, 
vol  ii.  pp.  206—237.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAVISCO  or  LABISCO,  in  GaUia  Narbonensis, 
appears  on  a  route  from  Medidanum  {MUan)  through 
Darantasia  (Movtitrt  en  TVireiilawe)  to  Vienna  (  Vi- 
enne)  on  the  Rhone.  Lavisco  is  between  Lemincum 
(Lemenit  ^r  Chambery  au  Mont  Lemine)  and  An- 
gustum  (Aoste  or  Aomtt)^  and  14  &L  P.  from  each. 
D*AnvilIe  suppoces  that  Larisco  was  at  the  ford  of 
the  little  river  LatMf,  near  itit  source  ;  hut  the  dis- 
tance between  Lemincum  and  Ausnistnm,  28  H.  P. 
is  too  much,  and  accordingly  he  would  alter  the 
figures  in  the  two  parts  of  this  diatance  on  each  side 
of  Lavisco,  from  xiiii.  to  viiiL  [G.  L.] 

LAUMELLUM  (Aai$;icAXoi',  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  36: 
Lomelld),  a  town  of  GaUia  Transpadana,  oot  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  but  placed  hy  Ptolemy,  together 
with  Vercellae,  in  the  territory  <^  the  Libid.  The 
Itin.  Asit  (pp.  282,  S47)  places  it  on  the  road  from 
Ticinum  to  Vercellae,  at  22  M.  P.  from  the  former 
and  26  from  the  latter  city :  these  distances  agree 
well  with  the  position  of  LomcUoj  a  small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Agogna,  about  10  miles  from 
its  continence  with  the  Pa,  According  to  the  same 
Itinerary  (p.  340)  another  road  led  from  thenoe  by 
Rigomagus  and  Quadratae  to  Augnstae  Taorinomm, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  Ammianna  MarceUima 
(xv.  8.  §  18)  mentions  Laumellum  as  on  the  dinct 
road  from  Ticinum  to  Taurini.  It  seems  not  to 
have  enjoyed  municipal  rank  in  the  tune  of  Plii^, 
but  apparently  became  a  place  of  more  coDuderatioQ 
in  later  days,  and  under  the  Lombard  rule  was  a 
town  of  importance,  as  it  continued  during  the 
middle  ages ;  so  that,  though  now  but  a  poor  de- 
cayed place,  it  still  gives  to  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict the  name  of  Lumellina.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAUREATA,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Dahnatia, 
which  was  taken  by  the  traitor  llaufru,  for  Todla 
and  the  Goths,  in  a.  d.  548.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  35 ; 
Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire^  voL  ix.  p.  182.)     [£.  B.  J.] 

LAURENTUM  (^AaJpcKror,  Strab.  et  al.;  iW- 
P*vt6¥,  Dion.  Hal. :  Eth.  Aavptrrtyosy  I^urentinna: 
Toi're  diPatemo^nn  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated 
near  the  sea-coast  between  (Htia  and  Lavinioio, 
about  16  miloi  from  Rome.  It  was  represented  bj 
the  legendary  history  universally  adopted  by  Roman 
writers  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Latium,  and  the 
residence  of  king  Latinus,  at  the  time  when  Aeneaa 
and  the  Trojan  colony  United  in  tliat  countiy.  All 
writers  also  concur  in  representing  the  latter  as  fint 
landing  on  the  hhores  of  the  Laurentine  temtocy. 
(Liv.  i.  1;  Dionys.  i.  45,  53;  Strab.  t.  p.  229; 
Appian.  JRom.  i.  1  ;  Vict  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  13; 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  45,  &c.)  But  the  same  legeodaiy 
history  related  that  after  the  death  of  Latinus,  thi 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  first  to  Lavinion, 
and  subsequently  to  Alba;  hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that,  when  Luurentum  appears  in  historical  times,  it 
holds  but  a  very  subordinate  ]>lace,  and  appears  to 
have  fallen  at  a  very  early  period  into  a  state  of 
comparative  insignificance.  The  historical  notieH 
of  tlie  city  are  indeed  extremely  few  and  scanty;  thi 
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most  important  is  the  occnrrence  of  its  name  (or  that 
cf  the  Laurvntint  at  least),  together  with  tho^e  of 
Aidea,  Antiam,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  among  the 
aUiw  or  dependanta  of  Rome,  in  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  the  Bomans  with  Carthage  in  d.  a  509. 
(FvL  iu.  22.)  From  this  document  we  may  infer 
that  Laorentam  was  then  still  a  place  of  boine  con- 
■iileratkn  as  a  maritime  town,  though  the  proximity 
of  the  Roman  port  and  colony  of  Ostia  must  have 
tended  much  to  its  disadvantage.  Dionysius  tells  us 
that  •otne  of  the  Tarquins  had  retired  to  Laurent um 
OB  their  expnlaion  frrnn  Rome:  and  he  subsequently 
Botio»  the  Lanrentines  among  the  cities  which 
compoeed  the  Latin  League  in  b.  c.  4^6.  (Diunys. 
T.  54,  61 .)  We  learn,  also,  from  an  incidental  notice 
ia  Liry,  that  they  belonged  to  that  confederacy,  and 
RCained,  in  consequence,  down  to  a  late  period  the 
light  of  participating  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount.  (Liv.  xzxrii.  3.)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
though  no  longer  a  powerful  or  important  city, 
Lanreotum  coniinned  to  retain  its  independent  po»>i- 
tioo  down  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c.  340.  On 
tint  occasion  the  Laurentines  are  expressly  men- 
tioDfid  aa  having  been  the  only  people  who  took  no 
ihara  in  the  war;  and,  in  consequence,  the  treaty 
with  them  which  previously  existed  was  renewed 
wiihoot  alteration.  (Liv.  viii.  11.)  "  Fn)m  thence- 
foth  "  (adds  Livy)  *'  it  is  renewed  always  from  year 
to  Tear  on  the  10th  day  of  the  Feriae  Latinae.*'  Thus, 
the  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Laarentum  continued 
down  to  the  Augustan  age  to  retain  the  nominal 
pQHtion  of  an  independent  ally  of  the  imperial 
Koox. 

No  further  notice  of  it  occurs  in  history  during 
tile  Roman  Republic  Lucan  appears  to  reckon  it  as 
<H  tf  the  places  that  had  fallen  into  decay  in  crm- 
iBqwnoe  of  the  Civil  Wars  (vii.  394),  but  it  is 
fnbaUe  that  it  had  long  before  that  dwindled  into  a 
TBy  small  |dace.  The  existence  of  a  town  of  the 
itBie  (**  op|»dnm  Laurentum  ")  is,  however,  attested 
\j  Ifela,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9 ;  Strab.  v. 
ykl32;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9);  and  the  sea-coast  in  its 
tidaty  was  adorned  with  numerous  villas,  among 
«bich  that  of  the  younger  Plinv  was  conspicuou-«. 
(Plin.  Ep.  iL  17.)  It  is  reitiarkaMe  that  that 
ndHr,  in  describing  the  situation  of  his  villa  and 
its  neighbourhood,  makes  no  allusion  to  Laurentum 
ibdt  though  he  mentions  the  neighbouring  coluny 
«f  Ostia,  and  a  village  or  ^  vicus "  immediately 
tdfittdng  his  villa:  this  hist  may  probably  be  the 
IB»  which  we  find  called  in  an  inscription  "  Vicus 
AofOKtus  Laurentium."  (Gntter,  Inscr.  p.  398, 
Kq.  7.)  Hence,  it  seems  prolraMe  that  Laurentmn 
kirif  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  decay ;  and 
tiui  noat  have  been  the  cause  that,  shortly  after,  the 
t*»  cncwnunitieB  of  Laurentum  and  Lavinium  were 
nited  into  one  municipal  body,  which  assumed  the 

ratioo  of  Lanro-Laviniuin,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Lauro-Lavinates,  or  Laurentes  Lavinates. 
Saowtima,  however,  the  united  "populus"  calls 
itactf  in  inscriptions  simply  *'  Senatns  popul usque 
L— fw*  and  in  one  case  we  find  mention  of  a 
^Coknia  Augusta  Laurentium."  (Orell.  Truer. 
114;  Gruter,  p.  484,  No.  3.)  Nevertheless  it  is  at 
kort  very  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  fresh 
oloBjr  eatabliahed  oo  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lau- 
BMom:  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
■snOD  ia  that  of  Lauro-Lavinium,  which  was 
aionbtodlj  fixed  at  Lavinium  {Pratica).  [La- 
nnuM.]  The  existence  of  a  pUce  bearing  the 
of   lAorentnm,   though    probably    a   mere 
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viUage,  down  to  tlie  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  is, 
however,  clearly  provetl  by  the  Itineraries  and 
Tabula  {Itin.  Ant  p.  301;  Tab.  Peut.);  and  it 
appears  from  ecclesiastical  documents  that  the  locality 
still  retained  its  ancient  name  as  late  as  the  8th 
century  (Anastas.  ViL  Pontif.  ap.  Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p. 
201).  From  that  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears,  and 
the  site  seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten, 

Laurentum  seems  to  have,  from  an  early  period, 
given  name   to   an  extensive  territory,   extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to 
Ardea,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  bntad  littoral  tract 
of  Latium,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  rtaX  of 
that  country  by  very  marked  natural  characteristics. 
[Latium.]  Hence,  we  find  the  Laurcntine  territory 
much  more  frequently  referred  to  than  the  city  itself; 
and  the  place  where  Aeneas  is  represented  as  landing 
is  uniformly  de^cribed  as*'  in  agro  Lnurenti;**  though 
we  know  from  Virgil  that  he  conceived  the  I'rojans 
as  arriving  and  first  establishing  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.    But  it  is  clear  that,  previotis  to 
the  foundation  of  Ostia,  the  territory  of  Laurentum 
was  considered  to  extend  to  that  river.     (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  vii.  661,   xi.   316.)      The  name   oif  "  ager 
Laurens  "  seems  to  have  continued  in  common  use 
to  be  applied,  even  under  the  I^)man  Empire,  to  the 
whole  district  extending  as  far  as  the  river  Numi- 
cius,  so  as  to  include  Lanuium  as  well  as  Lauren- 
tum.    It  was,  like  the  rest  of  this  ])art  of  Lutium 
near  the   sea-coast,  a  sandy  tract  of  no  natural 
fertility,   whence   Aeneas   is   represented   as   com- 
plaining that  he  had   arrived  ^'in  agrum   maccr- 
rimum,  littoroeissimuinquc.**     (Fab.  Max.  ap.  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  i.  3.)     In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Laurentum    were  considerable  marshes,    while  the 
tract  a  little  further  inland  was  covered  with  wood, 
forming   an   extensive  forest,  known  as  the  Silva 
Laurentina.  (Jul.  Obscq.  24.)     The  exi:»tencc  of  this 
at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Aeneas  is  alluded  to  by 
Virgil  (Aen.  xi.    133,   &c.).      Under   the   Roman 
Empire   it   was  a  favourite   haunt   of  wild-boars, 
which  grew  to  a  large  size,  but  were  considered  by 
epicures  to  be  of  inferior  flavour  on  account  of  the 
marshy  character  of  the  ground  in  whiih  they  fed. 
(Virg.  Aen.  x.  709;    Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  42;  iMaitial, 
ix.  495.)      Varro  also  tells  us  that  the  orator  Ilor- 
ten.sius  had  a  form  or  villa  in  the  Laurentine  dis- 
trict, with  a  park  stocked  with  wild-boars,  deer, and 
other  game.  (  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  13.)  The  exi>ten(e  ot 
extensive  marshes  near  Laurentum  is  noticed  also 
by   Virgil  (Aen.  x.  107)  as  well    as    by    Martial 
(x.  37.  5),  and  it  is  evident  that  even   in  ancient 
times  tliey  rendered  this  tract  of  country  unhoalihy, 
though  it  could  not  have  suffered  from  malaria  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  modern  times.     The  villus  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  lined  the  shore,  were  built  clt*e 
to  the  ^ea,  and  were  probably  frequented  only  in 
winter.     At   an  earlier   period,  we   are   told  that 
Scipio  and  Laelius  u>ed  to  reptiir  to  the  sea.Mde  on 
the  Laurentine  coast,  where  they  amused  themselves 
by  gathering  shells  and  pebbles.     (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  6j 
Val.  Max.  viii.  8.  §  4.)     On  the  other  hand,  the 
bay-trees  (lauri)  with  which  the  Siha  Laurentina 
was  said  to  abound  were  thought  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  health,  and  on  this  account  the 
emperor  Commodus  was  advised  to  retire  to  a  villa 
near  Laurentum  during  a  pe.ttilence  at  Rome.  (Hero- 
dian.  i.  12.)     The  name  of  laurentum  itself  was 
generally  coasidercd  to  be  derived  from  the  number 
of  these  trees,  though  Viigil  would  derive  it  from  a 
particular  and  celebrated  tree  of  the  kind.     (Vict. 
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Oritf.  G.  Rom..  10;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  152;  Wrg.  Aen. 
vii.*59.) 

The  precise  bIIc  of  Laurent  um  has  Ijccn  a  subject 
of  much  doubt ;  tliou^h  it  may  be  jilaced  approxi- 
iiiatelj  without  question  between  0»tia  and  I^afica, 
the  lattPT  bein^  clearly  established  an  the  site  of 
Laviuiutii.  It  huH  been  generally  fixed  at  Tvrre  di 
PatenWf  and  Gcll  asserts  potiitively  tliat  thrre  is  no 
other  (Msition  within  the  required  limits  "where 
either  ruins  or  the  traces  of  ruins  exist,  or  where  they 
c:an  be  supposed  to  have  existed."  The  Itinerary 
pves  the  distance  of  I^aurentum  from  Rome  at  16 
M.  P.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  truth,  if  we 
place  it  at  Tom  di  PtUemo,  the  latter  beinnj  rather 
more  than  17  M.  P.  from  K<jme  by  the  Via  Laiiren- 
tina  ;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  Lavinium 
albo,  which  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  16  miles  from 
Rome,  though  it  is  full  1 8  miles  in  real  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  6  miles  given  in 
the  Table  between  Lavinium  and  Laurentum  coin- 
cides well  with  the  interval  between  Pratica  and 
Tvrrt  di  Patemo.  Nibby,  who  phiccs  Laurentum 
at  Capo  Cotto,  considerably  nearer  to  Pratica,  ad- 
mits that  there  arc  no  ruins  on  the  site.  Those  at 
Torre  di  Patento  are  wholly  of  Roman  and  iiiiiN.>riaI 
times,  and  may  perliaps  indicate  notliing  more  tlian 
the  site  of  a  villa,  though  the  traces  of  an  aqueduct 
leading  to  it  prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt 
that  the  spot  was  a  part  of  the  dependencies  of  Lau- 
rentum under  the  Roman  Empire;  though  it  may 
still  be  questioned  whether  it  marks  the  actual  sire 
of  the  ancient  Latin  city.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Home,  pp. 
294 — 298;  Nibby,  DinionU  di  Roma^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
187—205;  kheken,  MUiclitalien,  p.  62 ;  Bor- 
mann,  AU  Latin.  Corographie,  pp.  94 — 97.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  site  of 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa,  of  which  he  has  left:  us  a 
detailed  description,  familiar  to  all  scholars  (Plin. 
£p.  ii.  17).  As  it  aj)pears  from  his  own  account 
that  it  was  only  one  of  a  scries  of  villas  which 
adorned  this  part  of  the  coa.st,  and  many  of  them 
probably  of  etjual,  if  not  gi'cater,  preten.sions,  it  is 
evidently  idle  to  give  the  name  to  a  mass  of  brick 
ruins  which  there  is  nothing  to  identify.  In  their 
zeal  to  do  this,  antiquarians  have  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that  his  villa  was  cvitlcntly  close  to 
the  sea,  which  at  once  excludes  almost  all  the  ailes 
that  have  been  bugge.stl^l  for  it. 

The  road  which  led  from  liome  direct  to  Laurentum 
retained,  down  to  a  late  period,  tlio  name  of  Via 
Lauiibntina.  (Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  679;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  5.  §  6.)  It  was  only  a  branch  of  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis,  from  which  it  diverged  about  3  mil«»  from 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  proceeded  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  towards  Torre  di  PateriuK  At  about  10  miles 
from'  Rome  it  crosse<l  a  small  brook  or  stream  by  a 
bridge,  wiiich  ajipears  to  liavo  been  called  the  Puns 
ad  Decnnum.  and  subsequently  Pons  Dccimus: 
hence  the  name  <if  Dccimo  nuw  given  to  a  casale  «ir 
farm  a  mile  further  on;  though  this  wa.H  situated  at 
the  nth  mile  from  Rome,  as  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery on  the  spot  of  the  Roman  milestone,  as  well 
M  by  the  measnrement  on  the  map.  Remains  of 
the  ancient  pivement  mark  the  course  of  the  Via 
Laurentina  both  before  and  atler  passing  this 
bridge.  (Nibby,  Dintami,  vol.  i.  p.  539,  vol.  iii. 
IL621.) 

Roman  authors  generally  agree  in  stating  tlmt  the 
fkiGB  where  the  Trojans  fint  landed  and  established 
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tlu'ir  camp  was  still  called  Troja  (Liv.  i.  1 ;  Cato, 
ap.  Serv.  ad  A  en.  i.  5;  Fest.  v.  Troia,  p.  367).  and 
that  it  was  in  the  Laurentine  territory;  but  Vir;;il 
is  the  only  writer  from  whom  we  learn  tliat  it  ua« 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  ita  mouth  (^Aen. 
vii.  30,  ix.  469,  790,  &c).  Hence  it  mnyt  h:ive 
been  in  the  part  of  the  "  ager  Laurens  "  which  was 
a5tsigned  to  Ostia  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  ; 
and  Scrvius  is  therefore  onrrect  in  placing  the  camp 
of  the  Trojans  "  circa  Ostiam."  (Serv.  dd  Aen.  vii. 
3 1 .)  The  lutme,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  thing  that  marked  the  spot.     [£.  H.  B.] 

LAURETANUS  PORTUS,  a  seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxx.  39). 
From  this  passage  it  appears  to  have  been  situatnl 
between  Cosa  and  Populonium ;  but  its  precise  potii- 
-tion  is  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAURI,  a  place  in  North  Gallia,  on  a  road  fixnn 
Lugdunum  Bativorum  {Leiden)  to  Noviomagus 
i^Symegiu-ii),  and  between  Fletio  (I'fcw/ew)  and 
Niger  Pullui.  It  is  5  M.  P.  from  Niger  Pcllus  t.» 
I^uri,  and  1 2  l\.  P.  from  Lauri  to  Fletio.  No  more 
is  known  of  the  place.  [G.  L.] 

LAURIACUM  or  LAUREACUM,  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Noricum,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Anisins 
empties  itself  into  the  Danulie.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
10;  It.  Ant.  pp.  231,  235,  241,  277;  Gmter,  Inter. 
p.  clxiv.  3 ;  Not.  Imp, :  in  the  Tab.  PeuL  its  name  is 
misspelt  Blaboriciacum.)  In  a  doubtful  inscription 
in  Gruter  (p.  484.  3)  it  is  called  a  Roman  colnny, 
with  the  surname  Augusta:  Laorcacum  was  the 
largest  town  of  Noricum  Ripense,  and  was  connected 
by  high  roads  with  Sirmium  and  Taumnnm  in  Pan- 
nonia.  According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  it  was 
the  head-qiLirters  of  the  third  legion,  for  which  the 
Notitia,  perhaps  more  correctly,  mentions  tiie  second. 
It  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  chief  stations  cf  tlie 
Danubian  fleet,  and  the  residence  of  its  pmefect,  and 
contained  considerable  manufactures  (if  arms,  and 
esjMicially  of  shields.  As  the  town  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  earlier  writers,  it  was  proliably  built,  or  at 
least  extended,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurellus.  It  wns 
one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  those  ports, 
a  bishop  of  Lauriacum  l)eing  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  place  was  still  so  well  fortified  that  the  pcoplo 
of  the  surrounding  c()untry  took  refuge  in  it,  aud 
protected  themselves  a^^ainst  the  attacks  of  the  Ale- 
uiannianM  and  Thuringians;  but  in  the  6th  centnry 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Avori,  and  although  it  was 
rostore<l  as  a  frontier  fortress,  it  afterwards  foil  into 
decay.  Its  name  is  still  preser\'ed  in  the  modem 
village  of  J^/rch,  and  the  celebrated  convent  of  tlie 
same  name,  arinmd  which  numerous  renuiins  of  the 
Roman  town  may  be  seen  extending  a:»  far  as  EnSj 
which  is  about  a  mile  distant.  (Comp.  j^ludiar, 
Xoric.  i.  p.  362,  268,  163,  ii.  p.  75.)         [L.S.] 

LAURIIJM  (Aai'pcioi',  Herod,  vii.  144;  Aai^ptor^ 
Thuc.  ii.  5.') :  AJJ.  AavpiuriKOS;  hence  al  y\avK€s 
AavpitertKoi,  Aristoph.  Av.  1106,  silver  coius, 
with  the  Athenian  figure  of  an  owl),  a  range  of 
hills  in  the  south  of  Attica,  celebrated  for  their  silver 
mines.  These  hills  are  not  high,  and  are  covereil 
for  the  most  jart  with  trees  and  brushwood.  The 
name  Is  pn>bably  derived  from  the  shafts  which  were 
sunk  for  obtaining  the  ore,  since  AxuJ/xi  in  Grvi'k  sig- 
niiics  a  stieet  or  lane,  and  Kauptiov  would  therefore 
mean  a  place  formetl  of  such  lanes, — i.  e.,  a  nunc  of 
shafts,  cut  as  it  wei-e  into  streets,  like  a  catacomb. 
(Wordsworth,  Athtiu  and  Attica,  p.  209.)  The 
mining    district   extended   a  little  ynj  north    uf 
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Snniani  t>^  Thoricus,  on  the  eastern  coast.     Its  pre- 

^r:t  Locdidon  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  IXkIwcII  : — 

*  Orse  hour  from  Tfiorikos  bronfjht  as  to  one  of  the 

ucient  shafts  of  the  silver  niincii;  and  a  fevr  han- 

lired  yards  fnrtlier  we  aime  to  iicveral  others,  whicli 

ire  of  a  5<inare  form,  and  cnt  in  tiie  rock.     \Vc  oh* 

wTtiii  only  one  round  shaft,  which  was  larger  than 

ih«  others,  and  of  con>iderable  doptli,  as  we  conjee- 

tJired.  fru:n    the  time  that  the  Htones,  which  wore 

L^rjirn  in.  tf^)k  to  reacli  the  bottom.     N«-ar  iliis  arc 

tre  f.^andati<>n.s  of  a  larjjo  ruiiiid   tower,  and  .several 

nn;aJr4S  of  ancient   walln,  of  regular   c'-nstriiction. 

Tbt  Irifes   are  to  extensive,  that  they  seem  to  indi- 

c3Lie,  not  only  the  bnildings  attached  to  the  iniiies, 

lit  the  t*iwTj  of  Lanrium  its<'lf,  which  was  probably 

i'jiin-ly  fortified,  and  inhabite^l  principally  by  the 

',^-^;'tc  belonjing  to  the  miiuw."  S>me  miKlcni  writers 

c-jbt  whfthcr    there  was  a  town  of  the  name  uf 

Lacriuin;  but  the  grammarians  (Snidas  and  Ph^tius) 

▼h3  call  Laurium  a  place  (roiroj)  in  Attica  apjx'ar 

ti)  bare  meant  something  more  than  a  mountain;  and 

Uidwell  'n   pn»hably  correct  in  reganlini;  the  ruin^j 

vtich  he  dencribeg  as  those  of  the  town  of  Lnurium. 

S^AT  thc?»c  ruins    Doilwell   olttcrvcd   jsevoral    larpre 

l»up«  of  scoria  >catteitHi  alxiut.    Dr.  WonUworth,  in 

piKsiac  alnn^  tlie  shore  from  Sunium  to  Thoricns, 

'-r«ser?e*: — "  The  p^und  which  we  tread  i-*  stR'weil 

viih  rosty  heaps  of  scorui  from  the  silver  ore  which 

Mxe  enriched  the  soil.     On  our  left  is  a  hill,  called 

Srprf,  no  named  from   the«s  hoaf>s  of  >coria,  with 

which  it   is  ciiveretl.     Here  the  shafts  wiiich  have 

i3i«i  »unk  for  workinfj  the  ore  are  vi>ii)lo."     The 

'Tes  of  thU  district  have  been  ascertained  Xn  contain 

'rti  ad  well  AS  silver  (Walp<ili''»  Tnrkftf^  p.  42G). 

This  cxinfinos  the  emeudations  of  a  |^s>.i^c  in  the 

ATi>tctelian  Oeconomics   propo>ed   by   liixrkli    and 

WinrJjiroTth,  where,  instead  of  Tvpiuv  in  llv6oK\?,i 

*A9ipfaIo%  *A&riyauois   <rvy€€ov\fv<Tt  rbv   fx6Kv€Bov 

Tor  jc  T«v  Tvpia/y   irapa\aiJL€dy(tv,  Bockh    snc;- 

est»  AavpiMK,   and  Wordsworth    hpyv/iwv,  which 

MJfht  rather  to  be  apyvpdwv,  as  Mr.  Lewis  obser\-es. 

The  caii:e  of  Lauriiim  is  preserved  in  thecomipt 

iwra  of  Legrann  or  Alc'jrand,  which  is  the  name  of 

t  mrtokhi  cf  the  m<.*nai>tery  of  MemUli. 

The  mines  of  Laurium,  accord  in  j;  to  XenophiMi 
(«  Vf.ctUf.  iv.  2),  were  workod  in  remote  antiquity ; 
ttd  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  a 
^u^  supply  of  silver  w:is  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
th*  «ar]y  prosperity  of  Athens.  They  are  alluded  to 
kj  Aeschylus  {PerM.  235)  in  the  lino — 

s^Tfvpov  mffii  rii  aOrois  f<ni,  Sriaavphs  x^^^^^' 

Taw  were  tlie  property  of  the  state,  which  6f)ld  or 
IbS  fiy  a  li-nc;  term  of  years,  to  individuals  or  cum- 
p83^  particular  dintricts,  p.artly  in  consideration  uf 
lurnurfizie  paid  down,  partly  (f  a  re&erved  rent 
equl  tn  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  gross  pn;iluce. 
icurtly  bcfure  the  l*eraian  wars  tlicre  was  a  laruc 
>cin  in  the  Athenian  treasury,  ari.<ing  out  of  the 
Imuran  inioes,  from  which  a  distribution  of  ten 
<^ndunae  a  bead  was  goin<;  to  be  made  among  the 
Attnian  citizens,  when  Thcinidtocles  persiuidcd 
ien  to  apply  the  money  to  the  increase  of  their 
fistf.  (HercMi.  vii.  144:  Tlut.  r//m.  4.)  HiVkh 
Qftoses  that  the  diatribution  of  ten  draciiniae  a 
»M.  which  Theiniatocles  porsuaded  the  Athenians 
^iicij^waa  mauie  annually,  from  which  ho  pro- 
•^is  to  caJcalate  the  total  produce  of  the  mines. 
Brt  it  has  been  jastly  ob.'^erveil  by  Mr.  (injto.  that 
*!  an  Eot  aathorisec!  to  conclude  frym  tlie  passage 
a  Henxlulad  that  ali  the  money  rtriived  from  the 
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mines  w.xs  about  to  I)o  distributed  ;  nor  moreover  is 
there  any  proof  that  there  was  a  regular  annual  dis- 
tribution. In  addition  to  which  the  large  sum  lying 
in  the  treasury  wjis  probably  derived  from  the  ori- 
ginal purchase  money  piid  down,  and  not  from  the 
reserved  annual  rent. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  (J/ei/l,  iii.  G.  §  12) 
the  mines  yieUktl  mui-h  less  than  at  an  early  perio^l; 
and  in  the  age  of  Philip,  there  were  loud  complaints 
of  unsuccessful  speculations  in  mining.  In  the 
firat  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  mines  wore 
exhausted,  .ind  the  old  scori.io  were  .smelted  a  se- 
cond time.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  In  the  followiug 
century  Laurium  is  menlior.ctl  by  Pausanias  (i.  1 ), 
who  adds  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat  of  the 
Athenian  silver  mines.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  537,  .seti. ;  Wordsworth,  A  thens  ami 
Attica^  p.  208,  setj. :  Walfj<)U*'s  Turkey,  p.  425,  seti- ; 
V'ledhr, liei^e  f lurch  Cirlichinland,  vol.  i.  p.  3(>.  seq.  ; 
Le.ike,  Ikvii  of  Attica,  p.  65;  Bik'kh,  IHsscrtatum 
on  the  Sllar  Mines  of  Laurion,  appended  to  the 
Knglisli  translation  (»f  his  Public  Economy  of  Athena; 
Grille's  (irrcce,  vol.  v.  p.  71,  ^e<^.) 

LAL"IIIL'M.  a  vilLi^e  in  Ktruria,  more  correctly 
written  Lorium.     [Loicn'M.] 

LAI' HON  (Aavpeoy.  pn-b.  Laury,  W.  of  Xucar^  m 
Viilencio),  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near 
Sucro,  ami  not  far  from  the  sea.  Though  apjiarently 
an  insignificant  place,  it  is  invested  with  great  in- 
terest in  history,  bt^th  for  the  siege  it  endured  in  the 
Sertorian  War,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Cn. 
Pompiua  the  YounLier,  after  his  flight  from  the  de- 
feat of  Mimda.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  17;  Appian,  JJ.  C.  i. 
109  ;  Pint.  Scrt.  18,  Pomp.  18;  Flor.  iii.  22,  iv.  2, 
coinp.  Bell.  HUp.  37  ;  Oros.  v.  23  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  J).  404.)  [I'-S.] 

LAI'S  ( Auos :  Eth.  Auivo^ :  near  Scalcn),  a  city 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Lucania  and  Bnittiuni.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  253, 
254.)  It  w;is  a  Greek  city,  and  a  colony  of  Sybaris ; 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  and  we 
have  very  little  intonnation  as  to  its  history.  He- 
nxlotiLs  tells  us  that,  after  the  destniction  of  S)baris 
in  B.C.  510,  the  inhabitants  who  survived  thecnta.s- 
trophe  took  n-fuge  in  Laiis  and  Scidrus  (Ilerod.  vi. 
20);  but  he  does  not  s.iy,  as  has  been  supposed,  tliat 
these  cities  were  then  founded  by  the  Sybarites :  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  they  had  l>een  settled  long 
before,  during  the  greatness  of  Sybaris,  when  Po^i- 
donia  al.so  was  planted  by  that  city  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  onlv  other  mention  of 
Laiis  in  history  is  on  occ.xsion  of  a  great  defe.it  sus- 
tainiHi  there  by  the  allied  forces  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  southern  Italy,  who  had  apparently  united  their 
anus  in  order  to  check  the  progrehs  of  the  Lucanians, 
who  were  at  this  pc-riotl  rapidly  extending  their 
power  towards  the  s^'Uth.  The  Greeks  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  it  is  probable  that  I^iiis 
it.solf  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ijarb.uians.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  253.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
city;  and  though  Strubo  speaks  of  it  as  still  in  ex- 
istence in  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  bo- 
fore  the  d.^ys  of  Pliny.  The  latter  author,  however 
(.IS  well  as  Pt(»lemy),  notices  the  river  Laiis,  which 
Pliny  concurs  with  Strabo  in  fixing  as  the  boundary 
between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  (Strab.  Lc;  I'lin.  iii. 
5.  :«.  10 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  9  ;  Stcph.  B.  *.  r.) 

The  river  Laiis  still  retains  its  ancient  name  as, 
the  /.fro,  or  Laino  :  it  is  a  considerable  stream, 
falling  into  iheGu{fof  Policastro.  Near  its  hOurceA 
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•boat  10  miles  from  the  aea,  is  the  town  of  Lamo^ 
sappoeed  by  Ciaverios  to  represent  the  ancient  LaOs; 
bat  the  Utter  woald  appear,  from  Strabo's  descrip- 
tion, to  have  been  nearer  the  sea.  Bomanelli  would 
place  it  at  ScaleOj  a  small  town  with  a  good  port, 
about  three  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  ancient  city  is  to  be 
looked  for  between  this  and  the  river  Lao.  (Cluver. 
Ital  p.  1262  ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  L  p.  383.)  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  there  was,  near  the  river  and  city,  a 
temple  or  Heroum  of  a  hero  named  Draoon,  close  to 
which  was  the  actual  scene  of  the  great  battle  be- 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Lucanians.  (Strab.  L  c) 

Strabo  speaks  of  a  gulf  of  LaUs,  by  which  he  can 
hardly  mean  any  other  than  the  extensive  bay  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  PoUcaitro^  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  from  the  promontory  of  Pynus 
{Capo  degli  Infretchi)  to  near  Cirt&a.  There 
oxi»t  coins  of  LaUs,  of  ancient  style,  with  the  in- 
scription AAINON  :  they  were  struck  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris,  which  was  probably  the  most 
flourishing  time  in  the  history  of  Laiis.     [£.  H.  B.] 


com  OF  LAt}S. 

LAUS  POMPEIA,  sometimes  also  called  simply 
La  us  (^Kth.  Laudensis  :  Lodi  Vecchki)^  a  city  of 
GrHllia  Transpadana,  situated  16  miles  to  the  SE. 
of  Milan,  on  the  highroad  from  that  city  to  Pla- 
centiu.  (itin.  Ant.  pp.  98,  127.)  According  to 
I'liny  it  was  an  ancient  Gaulish  city  founded  by  the 
Boiuns  soon  after  they  crossed  the  Alps.  (Plin. 
lit.  17.  8.  21.)  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
municipal  town,  and  probably  asstmied  the  epithet 
of  Pi>mpeia  in  compliment  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who 
conferred  the  rights  of  Latin  citizens  upon  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  Transpadane  Gaul;  but  we  £nd  no 
special  mention  of  the  fact.  Nor  does  any  his- 
torical notice  of  Laus  occur  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire: though  it  seems  to  have  been  at  that  period  a 
comtiJerable  town,  and  is  termed  in  the  Itineraries 
"  Laude  civitas,**  and  by  P.  Diaconus  "  Laudensis 
civitad.**  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  98  ;  Jtin,  Hier.  p.  617  ; 
P.  Diac  V.  2.)  In  the  middle  ages  Lodi  became 
an  important  city,  and  an  independent  republic;  but 
was  taken  and  destroyed  in  a.  d.  1112  by  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  in  1158  the  emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  having  undertaken  to  restore  it,  transferred 
the  new  city  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Zrocit,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda.  The  aiicient  site  is  still 
occupied  by  a  large  village  called  Lodi  Veochio^ 
about  5  miles  due  W.  of  the  modem  city.  It 
is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  16  M.  P. 
from  Mediolanum,  and  24  from  Placcntia.  (Jtin, 
AnL  p.  98.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAUSCTNIUS  LACUS,  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii.  The  Antonine  Itin.  has  a  road  from  Me- 
dioUnnm  {Miian)  through  Geneva  to  Argentoratum 
(Strauburg).  Sixteen  Roman  miles  from  Geneva, 
oo  the  road  to  Slrasdmrg,  the  Itin.  has  Equestris, 
which  is  Colonia  Equestris  or  Noviodunum  (Ayon) ; 
and  the  next  place  js  Lacus  Lausonius,  20  Roman 
miles  from  Equestris.  To  the  next  station,  Urba 
(Oibe)^  if  18  Roman  milea.    In  the  Table  the  name 
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is  '^  Lacimi  LoaoDne,"  and  the  distances  from  Geneva 
to  Coloina  Eooestris  and  Lacnm  Losonne  are  respec- 
tively 18  M.  P.,  or  36  ti^gether.  The  Lacns  Lauso- 
nius is  Buppoeed  to  be  Lmiaamw,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva;  or  rather  a  place  or  district,  as  D*Anville 
calls  it,  named  VidL  The  distance  from  Geneva  to 
Ayofi,  along  the  lake,  is  about  15  English  miles; 
and  from  Ngon  to  Lamaume^  aboat  22  or  23  miles. 
The  distance  from  Geneva  to  Nyo%  is  nearly  exact; 
but  the  20  miles  from  Eqneitria  to  the  Laois  Lau- 
sonius is  not  enough.  If  Ktd^  which  is  west  of  Loh- 
Sonne,  b  assumed  to  be  the  place,  the  measures  will 
agree  better.  D'Anville  cites  M.  Bochat  as  authority 
for  an  inscription,  with  the  name  Loosonnenaes,  hav- 
ing been  dug  up  at  Fidi,  in  1739;  and  he  adds  that 
there  are  remains  there.  (Comp.  Ukert's  note.  Gal- 
lien,  p.  49\.)  [G.  L.] 

LAU'TULAE  or  AD  LAUTULAS  (at  Aa&ro- 
Xm,  Diod.),  is  the  name  given  by  Livy  to  the  pass 
between  Tarracina  and  Fundi,  where  the  road  winds 
round  the  foot  of  the  monntains,  between  them  and 
the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  pass,  easily  defensible 
against  a  hostile  force.  This  spot  figures  on  two  oo- 
casimis  in  Roman  hisfaHry.  Li  b.  c  342  it  was  here 
that  the  mutiny  of  the  Roman  araiy  under  C.  Mar- 
cius  Rutilus  first  broke  out;  one  of  the  discontented 
cohorts  having  seized  and  occu|Ned  the  pass  at  Lan- 
tulae,  and  thus  formed  a  nucleus  an>und  which  the 
rest  of  the  malccmtents  quickly  aseembled,  until 
tliey  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  march 
upon  Rome.  (Liv.  viL  39.)  At  a  later  period,  in 
B.  c  315,  it  was  at  LautuLie  that  a  great  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Romans,  under  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius,  and  the  Samnites.  Livy  tejwesents  this 
as  a  drawn  battle,  with  no  decisive  results ;  but  he 
himself  admits  that  some  annalists  related  it  as  a 
defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  in  which  the 
master  of  the  horse,  Q.  Aulius,  was  slain  (ix.  83). 
Diodonu  has  evidently  followed  the  annalists  thus  re- 
ferred to  (xix,  72),  and  the  incidental  remark  of  Livy 
himself  shortly  aiW,  that  it  caused  great  agitation 
throughout  Campania,  and  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
neighbouring  Ausonian  cities,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  reverse  must  really  have  been  much  more 
serious  than  he  has  chosen  to  represent  it.  (Liv.  ix. 
25:  Niebuhr,  voL  iii.  pp.  228—231.)  The  locali^  is 
always  designated  by  Livy  as  '*  ad  Lautulas:"  it  b 
probable  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  pass,  but 
whether  there  was  a  village  or  other  place  called 
Lautulae,  we  are  unable  to  tell.  The  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  existence  of  warm  springs 
upon  the  spot.  (Niebuhr,  /.  c,  note  399.)  It  is 
evidently  the  same  pass  which  was  occupied  by 
Minucius  in  the  Second  Ptmic  War,  in  order  to 
guard  the  approach  to  Latinm  from  Campama 
(Liv.  xxii.  1 5),  thongh  its  name  is  not  there  men- 
tioned. The  spot  is  now  called  Pauo  di  PcrUila^ 
and  is  guarded  by  a  tower  with  a  gate,  forming  the 
barrier  between  the  Roman  and  Neap>litan  terri- 
tories.   (Eustace,  vol  ii.  p.  309.)        j^E.  H.  B.] 

LAXTA.    [Celtiberla.] 

LAZI  (Adfo*.  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  11 ;  Plin.  vi.  4; 
Aa^ot,  Ptol.  V.  10.  §  5),  one  among  the  many  tribes 
which  composed  the  indigenous  population  which 
clustered  round  the  great  range  of  the  Caucasoa. 
This  people,  whose  original  seats  were,  according  to 
Procopius  {B.  G.  iv.  2),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river 
Phasis,  gave  their  name,  in  later  times,  to  the  countxj 
which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ramans  as 
Colchis,  but  which  henceforth  was  called  **  Regie 
Thej  are  frequently  mentioned  in  ue 
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Brzutiu  writcn ;  the  first  time  that  they  appear 
b  history  was  a.  d.  456,  during  the  reign  of  the 
fxperor  Harnao,  who  was  sncccsHful  a^inst  their 
kir^  Gobazes.  (Pxisc.  Exc.  de  Lty.  liom.  p.  71; 
comii.  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire^  vol.  vi.  p.  385.)  The 
Lazic  war,  the  contest  of  Ju>ttinian  and  Chosroes  on 
tile  hankd  of  the  Phasis,  has  been  minutely  described 
hv  CDDtemporarr  historians.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15, 
17,  2».  29,  30/  B.  G.  it.  7—16,  Agath.  ii.  iii.  iv. 
fp.  55—132,  141  ;  Menand.  Protect.  Exc.  de  I^g. 
0<^L  pp.  99, 101. 133—147;  conip.  Gibbon,  c.  xlii.; 
LeBe.ia.  vol.  ix.  pp.  44, 133,209—220,312—353.) 
b  the  Atlas  (pL  i.  pi.  xiy.)  to  Dubois  dc  Mont- 
perenx  (^Voyage  AuUmr  da  Caucofe^  com  p.  vol.  ii. 
P;l  73— 132)  will  be  found  a  map  of  the  theatre  of 
this  war.  In  a.  d.  520,  or  512  acconling  to  the 
en  of  Theophanes,  the  Lazi  were  converted  to 
Christianity  (Gibbon,  L  c.  ;  Neander,  Gesch.  der 
Ckriftl.  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p.  236),  and,  under  the 
cime  of  Loncinf.  are  now  tipn-ad  through  the  country 
□etr  the  SE.  aD;;le  of  the  Kuxine  from  Guriel  to  the 
anzhbourhoud  of  Trebizond.  Their  language,  belong- 
hg  to  the  Indo-Gemianic  family,  appears  to  contain 
rccalns  of  the  ancii-nt  Colchian  idiom.  {Cosmo*^ 
T-9i.  iL  note  201,  trans.:  Prichard,  Phytictd  11  Ut  of 
MaaiiiiJ,  vol.  ir.  p.  263.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

LEA.  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  mentioned 
c;Oy  by  Pliny  (ir.  12.  b.  23)  iu  conjunction  with 
Ascania  and  Anaphe. 

LEAXDIS  (AeovSft),  a  town  in  the  eastern  part 
sf  the  rtrategy  of  Gataouia,  in  Armenia  Minor,  18 
ailet  to  the  aoath  of  Cocu.sus,  in  a  puss  of  Mount 
Taams,  oo  the  road  to  Anazarbus.  (Ptol.  v.  7. 
{  7.)  This  town  is  pcrliaps  the  same  m  the  Li- 
nnda  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  211)  and  of 
Hierxlca  (p.  675),  which  must  not  be  confounded 
«i:h  the  Laranda  of  Lycaonia  or  Isauria.     [L.  S.] 

LEANI'TAE.     [Leanites  Sinls.] 

LEANITES  SINUS  (Atavi-nis  jcJAitoj),  a  bay  on 
t!M  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  named  from 
ifce  Arab  tribe  Leaxitae  (Atcunreu,  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
{  IS).  They  are  pkced  north  of  Germh,  between 
tke  Themi  and  the  Abncaei.  Pliny  states  that  the 
cuK  was  rarionsly  written :  **  Sinus  intinius,  in  quo 
Laat:tae  qui  nomen  ei  dedere ;  re;;io  eorum  Agra,  et 
ia  un  J^^»n»^  vel,  at  alii  Aaclana  ;  nam  et  ipsum 
liauD  nostri  Aelaniticum  scripsore,  alii  Aelcniticum, 
Aneaudunu  Alaniticum,  Juba  Laeniticum"  (vi.28). 
Aoa,  which  Pliny  repn»ents  as  the  capital,  is  doubt- 
in  the  "*  Adari  civitas"  {*A^dpovir6\is)o(  Ptolemy, 
ic  tbe  Rnntry  of  the  Ixumitae.  51  r.  Forstcr  regards 
tfae  ZHune  as  an  abbreviatofl  form  of  "  Sinus  Khau- 
hdtu**  or  Boy  ^  Khaulan^  in  which  he  discovers 
■  idiomatic  modification  of  the  name  Uaubinitcs, 
Ai  .\nbic  form  for  Havileaus,  —  identical  with 
tbe  jBeai  Kkalid,  —  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aval  or 
BsriUh  of  Scriiiare  [Havilaii].  {Geography  of 
ifv6«i.  vol.  i.  pp.  48,  52, 53,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  The 
pV  apporeutlj  extended  from  the  Itamus  Port  us 
(liBdrma)  on  the  north,  to  the  Chersouesi  cxtrema 
[bap<LCh6r)  on  the  south.  [G.  W.] 

LEBADE.     [SiFTLL'8.] 

LEBADEIA  (A«^<£3eia,  Herod.,  Strnb.,  et  alii; 
AfCoSia,  Plat.  Ijyt.  28:  Eth.  Ae^oSeuj:  Livadhia), 
Kt9«n  near  the  western  frontier  of  Boeotia,  described 
bj  Stmbo  (ix.  p.  414)  as  lying  between  Mt.  Helicon 
vA  Chaeraoeia.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
jRdpitoaa  hei/rht,  which  is  an  abrupt  northerly 
tnunatioa  of  Mt.  Helicon.  Pausanias  rektcs  (ix. 
38.  §  1)  that  this  height  was  originally  occupied 
^  Che  Homoic  city  of  Midcia  (MiScia,  11  iL  507), 
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from  whence  the  inhabitants,  under  the  conduct  of 
Lcbadus,  an  Athenian,  migrated  into  the  plain,  and 
founded  there  the  city  named  after  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  Strabo  maintains  (ix.  p.  413)  that  the 
Homeric  cities  Ame  and  Mideia  were  both  swallowed 
up  by  the  lake  Copus.  Lebadeia  was  originally  an 
insignificant  place,  but  it  rose  into  importance  in 
consequence  of  its  possessing  the  celebnitcd  oracle 
of  Trophonius.  The  oracle  was  con.sulted  both  by 
Croesus  (Herod,  i.  46)  and  by  Mardonius  (Herod. 
viii.  134),  and  it  continued  to  be  consulted  even  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  all  the  other  oracles  in 
Boeotia  had  become  dumb.  (Plut.  de  Ikf.  Orac.  5.) 
Puusauias  himself  consulted  the  oracle,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  town  in  terms  which  show  that  it 
was  in  his  time  the  most  flourishing  place  in  Bocoriu. 
But  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  the  oracle,  Le- 
badeia did  not  always  escape  the  ravages  of  war. 
It  waa  taken  and  plundered  both  by  Lysaiider  and 
by  Archclaus,  the  general  of  Mitliridates.  (Plut 
Lys.  28,  Sull.  16.)  In  the  war  against  Perseus,  it 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Romans,  while  Thebes, 
Haliartus,  and  Coroneia  declan'd  in  favour  cf  the 
Maccilonian  king.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1.)  It  continues 
to  exist  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Liradhia^ 
and  during  the  Turkish  supremacy  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  whole  province.  It  is  still  a  consiierable 
town,  though  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  the  Turks. 

The  modem  town  is  situated  on  two  opposite  hills, 
rising  on  each  bank  of  a  small  stream,  c-alled  Her- 
cyna  by  Pausanias,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  on  the  western  slope,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  ruined  cuttle.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
Ucrcyua  rase  in  a  cavern,  from  two  fountains,  close 
to  one  another,  one  called  the  fountain  of  Oblivion 
and  the  other  the  fountain  of  Memory,  of  which  the 
persons  who  were  going  to  consult  the  oracle  were 
obliged  to  drink.  The  Hercyna  is  in  reality  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  occasional  torrent  from  Mount  Heli- 
con ;  but  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  town,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  castle-hill,  there  are  some 
copious  sources,  which  were  evidently  the  reputed 
fountains  of  the  Hercyna.  They  issue  from  either 
side  of  the  Hercyna,  those  on  the  right  bank  being 
the  most  copious,  flowing  from  under  the  rocks  in 
many  large  streams,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the 
river;  and  those  on  the  left  bank  Wing  insignificant, 
and  flowing,  in  the  time  of  Dod^'ell,  through  ten 
small  spouts,  of  which  there  arc  still  remain.s.  The 
foimtains  on  the  right  bank  are  warm,  and  arc  called 
Chilid  (^  X(Ai(£),  and  sometimes  ra  y\w^  ^*P^ 
or  the  water  unfit  for  drinking;  while  the  fountains 
on  the  left  bank  are  cold  and  clear,  and  are  named 
Kry*i  (jh  tpvOj  i.  e.  ^  Kpva  /3pu<ris,  the  cold  source, 
in  oppasition  to  the  wann,  Chilid).  Neither  of  these 
two  sets  of  fountains  rise  out  of  a  cave,  and  so  far 
do  not  correspond  to  the  description  of  Pausanias; 
but  there  is  a  cavern  close  to  each;  and  in  the 
course  of  ages,  since  the  destructii^n  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  Trophonius,  the  caverns  may  easily 
have  been  choked  up,  and  the  springs  have  emerged 
in  different  spots.  The  (juestion.  Ijowever,  arises, 
which  of  the  caverns  contained  the  reputed  sources 
of  the  Hercyna  ?  The  answer  to  this  must  depend 
upon  the  position  we  assign  to  the  sacred  grove  of 
Trophonius.  in  which  the  source  of  the  Hercyna  was 
situated.  Leake  places  the  sacred  grove  on  the 
right  or  eastern  bank ;  but  Ulrichs  on  the  left,  or 
western  bank.  The  latter  appears  more  probable, 
on  account  of  the  passage  in  Pausanias,  Uttipyu  Zk 
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iar*  aurris  (i.  e.  t^t  iF6\§ms)  rh  aXcos  roZ  Tpo^tf- 
ylov,  where  there  in  little  duubt  that  Toroftor,  or 
Bome  equivalent  terui,  must  be  applied  u«  the 
nominative  of  ^itlpryti.  The  ancient  city  would,  in 
that  case,  have  kUkkI  on  the  right  or  eaHteni  bank 
of  the  river,  which  uIho  appejirji  probable  from  the 
numerous  fni^ments  of  antitjuily  still  bcatten^l  ovvr 
the  eminence  on  this  bide  (if  the  livcr;  and  the  gn>ve 
of  Troph'inius  would  have  been  on  the  we>tem  bide 
of  the  stream,  on  whicli  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
ino<lem  town  ataudd. 

The  moat  remarkable  object  in  tlie  prove  of  Tro- 
phouiuH  wus  the  temple  of  the  liero,  containing  his 
totatue  by  Praxiteles,  resembling;  a  Ktatue  of  A-sclepiub ; 
a  temple  ot  Demeter,  suniamed  Europe;  a  statue  of 
Zcu}«  Hyetius  (Pluvius)  iu  the  open  air;  and  higher 
up,  n{ion  the  mountain,  the  oracle  (rh  nayrtloy). 
Still  higher  up  was  the  hunting  place  of  Peniepbone; 
a  large  unfinished  temple  of  Zeus  Bosilens,  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  another  temple,  containing  statues  of 
Cronus,  Zeus,  and  Ilera.  Pausanias  likewise  men- 
tions a  clia}«l  of  the  Good  Daemon  and  of  Good 
Fortune,  where  thot>e  who  were  going  to  consult  the 
oracle  first  passed  a  certain  number  of  days. 

In  the  Turkish  nio.»que.  now  converted  into  a 
church  of  the  Panagia,  on  the  western  bide  of  the 
river,  thice  iubcriptions  have  been  found,  one  of 
wliich  contains  a  dedication  to  Trophonius,  and  the 
other  a  catalogue  of  dedications  in  the  temple  of 
Trophrmius.  (See  BiJckli,  Iiucr.  If)?!,  1588.) 
Hence  it  has  been  inferrnl  that  the  temple  of 
Troph'inius  occupied  this  bite.  Near  the  fountain 
of  Krya,  there  is  a  square  chamber,  with  scats  cut 
out  of  the  rwk,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  cha|iel 
of  the  Good  Daemon  and  GikmI  P'ortune.  Near  this 
chamber  is  a  cavern,  which  in  Uhually  regarded  :is 
the  entrance  to  tlie  oracle.  It  is  25  feet  in  depth, 
and  terminates  in  a  hollow  tilled  with  water.  But 
this  could  not  have  been  the  oracle,  since  the  latter, 
according  to  the  testimony  both  of  Pausanias  and 
I'hilohtratus,  was  not  situated  in  the  valley  upon 
the  Ilercyna,  but  higher  up  upon  the  mountain. 
(Pans.  ix.  39.  §  4;  Philo>,tr.  VU.  Apoll  vWl  19.) 
Mure  justly  expresses  his  surprise  that  Leake,  after 
quoting  tlie  descrij>tion  of  Pausimius,  who  says  that 
tJie  oracle  was  M  rod  Spovs,  should  buppooe  that 
it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  perbon  who 
consulteii  the  oracle  dehceuded  a  well  constructed  of 
mahoury,  12  feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  small  opening  on  the  side  of  tlie  wall.  Upon 
reaching  the  bottom  he  lay  upon  his  l>ack  and  in- 
tioduced  his  legs  into  the  hole,  when  nixm  a  Midden 
the  rest  of  his  body  was  rapidly  carried  forward 
into  the  sanctuary.  The  site  of  the  oracle  h:«8  not 
yet  l)een  discovere<l,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  without 
an  extensive  excavation.  An  account  of  the  rites 
olwerved  in  consulting  the  oracle  is  given  in  the 
Diet  of  Antiq.  p.  841,  2nd  ed.  (Dodwell,  Tour 
throjiffh  Crtecfj\o\.  i.  p.  210,  seq.;  Le.ike,  AWf^/fi 
(t'reece^  vtA.  ii.  p.  118.  seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece^ 
vol.  i.  p.  233,  be*!-;  Ulrichs,  EetMen  in  Griechea- 
Itiftd.  p.  164,  bei\.) 

LEBAEA  (AcSalr},)  an  ancient  city  in  Upfier 
Macedonia,  and  the  residence  of  the  early  Mace«iouian 
kings,  nientionetl  only  bv  Herodotus  (viiL  137). 

LEBECIl.     [LiBici.'j 

LLBED(>'NTIA,  u  town  upon  the  coast  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconeiuiis,  sitiuited  upon  the  niounuiu 
fiellus,  at  no  gnat  distance  fnmi  Tamica  It  is 
mentioned  only  by  Avienua  (Or.  MariL  509),  iu 
•hose  time,  howercr,  it  luul  ceased  to  exist. 


LECTOCE,  AD. 

LE'BEDOS  {A4€ao$:  Etk.  At€4ZtosX  an  an- 
cient city  on  Uie  west«m  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  90 
stadia  to  the  east  of  Gape  Myonne^Ufr,  and  120  to 
the  north-west  of  Colc^on.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  643.) 
The  place  was  originally  inhabit«d  by  Cariaui,  until, 
on  the  innnigration  of  tlie  Itmians  into  Asia,  it  was 
taken  pOhsesbion  of  by  them  under  tlie  guidance  of 
Andraemon,  a  son  of  CtKiruH.  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  2.) 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  633),  however,  in  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Ionian  cities,  states  that  it  wa» 
colonised  by  Audropompus  and  his  followers,  baviDg 
previously  borne  the  name  of  Artis:  the  tomb  of 
Andraeinon,  moreover,  was  shown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Colophon,  on  the  road  crobsing  the  river 
Hales.  (Paus.  /.  c.)  For  a  Juig  time  Lebedos 
coutinueil  to  be  a  city  flourishing  by  ita  cuiiiinerce, 
the  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellent  hoi 
niincral  springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  still 
exist.  (Hecat./'*ra$p7n.219;  Herod. i.  142;  Thocyd. 
viii.  19.)  It  was  afterwards  nearly  dei»troyed  by 
Lyalmachus,  who  transplanted  its  population  to 
Ephesus  (Paus.  I  c.  i.  9.  §  8);  after  which  time 
Lebedos  appears  to  have  fallen  more  and  more  into 
decay,  so  that  in  tlie  days  of  Horace  it  was  inore  de- 
serted than  Gabii  or  Fidenae.  {Epist.  i.  1 1.  7.)  It 
is  mentioned,  however,  as  late  as  the  7th  century  of 
the  Christ  iuu  era  (Aelian,  V.  IT.  viii.  5;  Ptol.  t. 
2.  §  7;  Mela,  i.  17;  Phn.  H.  N.  v.  31:  Hierocln, 
p.  660);  and  theKomans,  in  order  to  raise  the  placs 
in  some  me&sure,  established  tliere  the  company  of 
actors  (t€X''<ta(  tc^I  rhif  Aiovwroy)  who  had 
formerly  dwelt  in  Teos,  whence  daring  a  civil 
commotion  they  withdrew  to  EphebOa.  Attalu 
aftennards  transplanted  them  to  ^lyonnesua ;  and 
the  Romans,  at  the  requebt  of  the  Teiana,  trans- 
ferred them  to  lebedos,  where  tliey  w<ere  very 
welcome,  as  the  jilace  was  very  thinly  inhabited. 
At  Lebedos  tlie  actors  of  all  Ionia  as  £ar  as  ibt 
Hellespont  had  ever  after  an  annual  meeting,  at 
whicli  games  were  celebrated  iu  honour  of  Di- 
onysns.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  643.)  The  site  of  Lebedos 
is  marked  by  sonM  ruins,  now  called  EccleHa  or 
Xhtgij  and  consisting  of  masses  of  naked  stone  and 
bricks,  with  cement  There  ah>o  exists  the  base- 
ment and  an  entire  floor  of  a  small  temple;  and 
nearer  the  sea  there  arc  traces  of  ancient  walla,  and 
a  few  fragments  of  Doric  columns.  (Chandler's 
Atia  Mitu/r,  p.  125.)  [L.  &] 

LEBEK  (Ac^y,  Strab.  x.  p.  478)  or  LEBENA 
(Af §i7ya,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  4;  Stadifum,;  Plin.  iv.  12; 
A€€i)trn,  Pans.  ii.  26.  §  7 ;  Ledcna,  reut,  Tab.)^ 
a  maritime  town  of  Crete,  which  was  a  harbour  of 
Gortvna,  about  70  stadia  inUiid.  (Strab.  L  c.)  It 
jK««se.>ibed  a  temple  of  Asclepius,  of  great  celebrity 
(Philobtrat.  Vit.  ApoUan.  ix.  11),  and  is  represented 
by  the  modern  hamlet  of  Leda.  (Hock,  Kreia,  vuL 
i.  pp.  8,  394,  399.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LKBINTHUS  (A««ii^05),  a  small  isUnd  in  the 
Aegaeun  M>a,  one  of  the  Sporades,  NE.  of  AmorgUb, 
between  which  and  Lebinthus  lies  the  still  smaller 
island  Cinarus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487 ;  St«ph.  B.  «.  v. 
Apcir(£n7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Mela,  ii.  7.§  11;  Ov. 
JJft.  viii.  222,  Ar.  Am.  ii.  81 ;  KobS,/^eMM  OMi/dm 
Griech,  Inaein,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.) 

LEBONAH,  a  town  of  Palestine,  north  of  Shilofa, 
identified  by  Mauudrell  with  Leban,  a  village  4  boors 
S.  of  XaplM.  {JuJg.  xxi.  19;  Winer,  i^i^iscA.  ReaU 
teorttrbuch^  s.  v.) 

LKBUNL     [LusiTASiA.] 

LECHAEUM.     [Couisthis,  p.  682.] 
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bj  the  Jemsalcm  Iiin.  mfter  Aniiuio  (^Or(mge\  and 
xiiL  M.P.  from  it.  I/AfiTille  ftayii  tliat  the  distance 
is  biO  gnat,  fur  it  seeind  that  the  place  is  at  the 
]»a»ffe  of  the  small  nver  Lez.  [G.  L.] 

LECTUM  (t6  A€ieT6w),  a  promontory  in  the 
•uith-vat  of  Troa^  oppKite  the  iahind  of  LeHbos. 
It  {utWA  the  soQth-wei»teni  tenniiiation  of  Mr>uiit 
Ui.  (Uom.  /iLxir.  294;  Herod.  Ix.  lU:  Thuoyd. 
liii.  101  ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  4;  Tiin.  v.32;  Liv.  xixvii. 
Zl^  111  tbe  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  605,  comp. 
p.  &S3)  tiiere  was  shown  on  Cape  Loctum  an  altar, 
a>i  lu  hav«  been  erected  by  Apiinvinnon  to  the 
:«mfr  ^Ttskl  p<oAii ;  but  this  very  number  is  a  prouf 
<A  the  late  origin  of  the  altar.  Under  the  Byzan- 
aae  euiperons,  Lectam  was  the  nortbonunost  puint 
i<  tii«  prorince  of  Abia.  (Uierocl.  p.  659.)  Athe- 
ivui  (ill.  p.  dS)  atates  that  the  purple  shell-fi&h, 
Loxd  near  Lectnm  as  well  as  near  Sii^eum,  was  of 
a  larpe  tiizr.  Tbe  modem  name  of  Lectoni  is  Balm, 
or  Snta  Mariu  [L.  S.] 

LE'CYTIIUS  (A^irvOos),  a  town  in  the  peninsuhi 
U  5ilbooia  in  Cbalcidice,  not  far  from  Toronc,  with 
1  temple  to  Athena.  The  town  was  attacked  by 
BnadM,  who  took  it  by  storm,  and  consecrated  the 
ntire  cspe  to  the  goddeHS.  Everything  was  de- 
Bh.4l3hed  except  the  temple  and  the  buildings  con- 
t±citd  with  it     (Thuc.  iv.  1 15.  1 16.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

LEDERA'TA  or  LAEDKKATA  (AtBtpdra  and 
Amporrf),  a  fortified  place  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the 
kicfa  mad  from  Viniinacium  to  Dacia,  on  the  river 
Uoi^pu.  It  was  a  station  for  a  detachment  of  lu)n»c 
anirtn.  (Procup.  de  Aed.  iv.  6;  Tab.  Pent;  Xotit. 
/■fL,  where  it  is  called  Lacdenata.)  Kuins  of 
■adent  fortifications,  conmiunly  identifietl  with  the 
Ktc  of  Lederata,  are  found  in  the  neigh bourlmod  of 
£uM.  [L.  S.] 

LEDON  (Ac8i6r:  Eth.  AcSJrrioi),  a  town  of 
Pbueis  Dortti  of  Tithorea,  tlie  birthphice  of  rhilu- 
■ttUr  the  conmnander  of  tiie  Phocians  in  the  Sanred 
Wir.  In  the  time  of  Pausanlas  it  was  ab:indoned  by 
tie  inkabitaiitst,  who  settled  n}x>n  the  Cepliivsus,  at 
tw  iiistazK<  of  40  stadia  from  the  town,  but  the 
nua  of  the  latter  were  been  by  Pausanlas.  I..eake 
n^potm  that  the  ruuis  at  PaUd  Pica  arc  tllo^e  of 
LcduL  (Pans.  z.  2.  §  2,  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  1 ; 
Uskf,  Sorthem  Gretce^  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

LEDROX  (AifSf/or),  a  place  in  Cypra<),  near  Leu- 
wia.  which  the  ecclesia.stical  writers  mention  as  a 
UMpTs  Me.  (Sozomen,  II.  E.  v.  10;  Niceph.  Calli.st. 
riij.42;  Engel,  Kypro*^  vol.  i.  p.  152.)     [E.  B.  J.J 

LEDUS,  or  LEDUM,  as  Mela  (ii.  5)  nuines  it,  a 
nail  rirer  of  Gallia  Narboneiisis.  Fcstus  Avienus 
(&r.  Marit.  590)  names  it  Ledus.  MeUi  speaks  of 
lu  **  Stagna  Volcarum,  Ledum  fiumen,  castellum 
Lcea."  The  Ledus  is  the  Lez,  which  passes  by 
SdtantJQ,  to  the  eas^t  of  Montjtellier,  and  flows  into 
tb  ^tamg  de  Maguehne  or  PeroU  below  Latera, 
>m  IjoU*  or  LoUa,  Pliny  (ix.  8)  gives  the  name 
rfSSigniun  Latera  to  this  E'tang,  and  he  speaks  of 
^  H  ahijuodiog  in  mullets,  and  describes  tbe  wuy  of 
t^ii^  theoDL  The  mullet  is  still  abundant  there. 
liar  places  tbe  Stagnum  Latera  in  the  territory  of 
XouasQs  (^Ximesy,  which  is  at  some  distance.  But 
tke  ]^tanff  and  the  Castellum  Latera  may  be  among 
Ai  Biaoj  small  places  (Plin.  iii.  4)  which  were 
Bale  dependant  oa  Neinausus  (Ncmau.siensibus 
ttriboU).  [G.  L.] 

LEStA'NL    [LAEirrA.fl.] 
LEGAE  (AnTw,  Strab.  xi.  p.  503 ;  Af,7*T,  IMut. 
^f.  35),  a  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
■(Bated  between  Albania  and  the  Amazonea,  and 
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belonging  to  the  Scythian  stock.  (Theopliancs,  ap. 
Strab,  L  cJ)  The  name  hur^'ive8,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, in  the  modem  Lesghl,  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  E.  region  of  Caucasus.  (Comp.  Potocki,  Voyayti 
dans  let  Steju  d'A strakhan,  vol.  i.  p.  239.)  [  K.  B.J.J 

LEGEDIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Tabl«*  on 
a  roa«l  from  Condate  (lieniies)  to  Conallum,  iierhjips 
Cherbourg.  It  is  49  Gsdlic  leagues  from  Comute 
to  Legedia,  and  19  from  Legedia  to  Ca:^0(lia.  None 
of  the  geographers  agree  about  the  position  of  Le- 
gedia. Walckcnaer  places  it  at  VilUbaudim,  near 
LezeaUj  in  support  of  which  there  is  some  similarity 
of  name.  [G.  L.] 

LKGEuLIUM,  a  town  in  Bi-it:iin,  mentioned  in 
the  Itincrar)'.  At  CastUfordy  in  Yorkhliim,  the  ntad 
ln)ui  I»urium  (^Aldborough)  crosses  the  river  Aire; 
and  in  this  neighbourho()d  coins  and  other  antiipiities 
have  been  dug  up.  A  camp,  however,  h:is  \vt  to 
bo  discovered.  CuatU-Jurd  is  generally  id«;ntifj«'il 
with  Legeolium. 

Lagecium  is  the  first  station  from  York  on  the 
way  to  I^ndon,  21  miles  from  the  former  town,  and 
16  frfim  Danum  (^  =  Doncastcr).  This  is  from  the 
8lh  Itineniry. 

In  the  5tli  Legeolium  is  oxrictly  in  the  same  po- 
sition.    This  identiGes  the  two.  [K.  G.  L.  ] 

LE'GIO  (Aryfwi'),  a  town  of  Palestine  nientioned 
by  Eiisibius  and  8.  Jerome.  Its  importance  is 
intimated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  by  them  as 
a  centre  from  which  to  mea>ure  the  distance  ut 
other  places.  Thus  they  place  ii  1 5  M.  1'.  west  of 
Nazareth,  three  or  four  from  T.'ianach  {Onumaft. 
8.  VI'.  Nazareth,  Phaanach,  2'hanaach  Caintnia, 
Aphraim.)  IkOhiiid  (^Palacst.  t.  r.  p.  873)  correctly 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  village  Lnjunt  tir 
el-Ltjjun,  '*  on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain 
of  Ewiniclon,"  —  which  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome 
de^igluite,  from  this  town,  /i('7a  wtHioy  Atyfd>yos 
(^Onomast.  m.  v.  FaSaflw*'),  —  *'  where  it  ala'ady  be- 
gins to  ri.sc  gently  towards  the  low  range  of  wuudcil 
hills  which  coimect  Carmel  and  the  mouidains  of 
Samaria."  Its  identity  with  the  Megiddo  of  Scrip- 
ture is  hucccssfnlly  argued  by  Dr.  Kobinson  (^Bib. 
Rea.  vol.  iii.  pp.  177 — 180.)  Megiddo  is  constantly 
joined  with  Taiuiach,  and  Lejjt'tn  is  the  requisite 
distance  from  the  village  of  Ta'annui;  which  is 
directly  south  of  it.  Both  were  occupied  by  Ca- 
naanitish  sheikhs  {Josh.  xii.  21),  both  assigned  to 
tlie  hblf-tribe  of  Manasseh,  though  lying  within  th<( 
borders  of  Issachar  or  Asher  (xvii.  11;  1  Chron. 
vii.  29);  both  remained  long  unsubdued  (Judges,  i. 
27).  In  the  battle  between  Barak  and  Sihcra  "  they 
fought  in  Taanach  by  the  Waters  of  Megiddo," — whicli 
waters  issue  from  a  copious  fountain,  the  stream 
from  which  tunis  several  mills,  and  is  an  important 
tributary  to  the  Kisiion  (Maundrell,  Journey,  March 
22,  p.  57.)  This  is  prol>ably  the  place  mentioned  by 
Shaw  as  the  Ras-d-Kishon,  or  the  head  of  the 
Kishon,  under  the  south-cast  brow  of  iMount  Carmel. 
Three  or  four  of  its  sources,  he  says,  lie  within  less 
than  a  furlong  of  e:ich  other,  and  discharge  water 
enough  to  form  a  rivor  half  as  big  as  the  lais. 
{Travels,  p.  274.  4to.  ed.)  It  was  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wolcott  in  1842.  lie  found  it  to  be 
an  hour  and  40  minutes  from  Taanmik  {Bibliuthecn 
Sacra,  1843,  pp.  76 — 78.)  The  great  caravan  road 
between  Egypt  and  Damosirus  passes  through  Ltjjun ; 
and  traces  of  an  old  Roman  road  are  to  be  seen  to 
the  south  of  the  village.  [G.  W.] 

LEGIO  VIL  GK'MINA  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  395; 
htyiitw  f  rep/tovijc^,  Plol.  ii.  6.  §  30 ;  Zrcon),   a 
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Roman  city  of  AitturU,  in  Hispania  Tarraconemiij}, 
admirably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  Esia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  moun* 
tains,  commanding  and  protecting  the  pkin  of  Leon, 
As  its  name  implies,  it  grew  out  of  the  station  of 
the  new  7th  legiun,  which  was  nused  by  the  emperor 
Galba  in  Hispania.  (Dion  Cass.  iv.  24  ;  Tac.  Hist 
ii.  11,  iii.  25 ;  Snot.  Galboj  10.)  Tacitus  calls  the 
legion  Galbiana,  to  distinguish  it  from  tlie  old 
Legio  VIL  Claudia,  but  this  appellation  is  not 
found  on  any  genuine  inscriptions.  It  appears  to 
have  received  the  appellation  of  Gemima  (respecting 
the  use  of  which,  and  Gemeli^a,  see  Caesar  B.  C, 
iiL  3)  on  account  of  its  amalgamation  by  Vespasian 
with  one  of  the  German  legions,  not  improbably  the 
Leoio  I.  Gekmanica.  Its  full  name  was  VII. 
Gemina  Felix.  After  serving  in  Pannonia,  and 
in  the  civil  wars,  it  was  settled  by  Vespasian  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
VI.  Victrix  and  X.  Geniina,  two  of  the  three  legions 
ordinarily  stationed  in  the  province,  but  which  had 
been  withdrawn  to  Germany.  (Tac.  Hist  ii.  11,  67, 
86,  iii.  7,  10,  21—25,  iv.  39  ;  Inter,  ap.  Gruter, 
p.  245,  no.  2.)  That  its  regular  winter  quarters, 
under  later  emperors,  were  at  Leon,  we  learn  from 
the  Itinerary,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Notitia  Imperii, 
as  well  as  from  a  few  inscriptions  (Muratori,  p.  2037, 
no.  8,  A.  D.  130 ;  p.  335,  nos.  2,  3,  a.  d.  163 ; 
p.  336,  no.  3,  a.  d.  167;  Gruter,  p.  260,  no.  1, 
A.  D.  216) ;  but  there  are  numerous  inscriptions  to 
prove  that  a  strong  detachment  of  it  was  stationed 
at  Tarraco,  the  chief  city  of  the  province.  (The 
following  are  a  selection,  in  order  of  time  : — Orelli, 
no.  3496,  A.  d.  182  ;  no.  4815  ;  Gruter,  p.  36.5, 
no.  7.)  In  the  inscriptions  the  legion  has  the  sur- 
names of  P.  F.  Aktominiana,  P.  F.  Alexan- 
DRiANA,  and  P.  F.  Sevekiana  Alexamdriama  ; 
and  its  name  occurs  in  a  Greek  inscription  as  A£T. 
Z.  AlAvfiri  (C.  /.  vol.  iii.  no.  4022),  while  another 
mentions  a  x*^^*VX^^  ^^  'Icnroi'/f  ArycwKUf  i€h6yaii, 
(C.  /.  vol.  i.  no.  1126.)  There  is  an  inscription  in 
which  i.s  found  a  "  Tribunus  Militum  Leo.  VII.  Gs- 
BiiNAE  Feucis  m  Germakia,"  fiom  a  comparison 
of  which  with  two  inscriptions  found  in  Germany 
(Lehne,  Schriften^  vol.  L  nos.  11,  62;  Borghesi, 
suUe  iscr.  Rom.  del  Jieno,  p.  26),  it  has  be^  in- 
ferred that  the  legion  was  employed  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Germany  under  Alexander  Severus,  and 
that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
designation  of  Ftpfuivucfi  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy. 
(Bocking,  N.  D,  pt  ii.  pp.  1026,  seq. ;  Marquardt's 
Becker y  Rom,  Alierthum,  vol.  iii.  pt  2,  p.  354 ; 
Grotefcnd,  in  Pauly's  Realencyldopadie^  «.  v, 
Legio.) 

The  station  of  this  legion  in  Asturia  grew  into 
an  important  city,  which  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths  till  A.  D.  586,  when  it  was  taken  by  Lcovi- 
gildo ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which  the 
Goths  allowed  to  retain  their  fortifications.  During 
the  struggle  with  the  Arab  invaders,  the  same  for- 
tress, which  the  Romans  had  built  to  protect  the 
plain  from  the  incursions  of  the  mountiuneers,  be- 
came the  advanced  post  which  covered  the  mountain, 
as  the  last  refuge  of  Spanish  independence.  After 
yielding  to  the  first  assault  of  the  Moors,  it  was 
soon  recovered,  and  was  restored  by  Grdoiio  I.  in 
850.  It  was  again  taken  by  Al-Mansur  in  996, 
after  a  year's  siege;  but  was  recovered  after  Al- 
Manaur's  defeat  at  CalataHazoTy  about  A.  i>.  1000  ; 
repeopled  by  Alonso  V.,  and  enlarged  by  Alonso  XL, 
wider  whose  successor,  Don  Pedro,  it  ceased  to  be 
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the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Zeon,  by  the  Temoval 
of  the  court  to  Senile.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Roman  walls  may  still  be  tnto^  (Ford,  Handbook 
of  Spam,  ^31S.)  [PS.] 

LEHI,  or  more  fully  RAXATnLKHi,  a  place  in 
tlie  south  of  Palestine,  the  name  of  which  ii  derived 
from  one  of  Samson's  exploits.  {Jydg,  xr,  9, 14. 17 : 
comp.  Joseph.  AnL  v.  8.  §  8 ;  Winer,  BSbiiseh.  Real- 
tedrterbuchj «.  v.) 

LEIMCTNE  {Afttu&yri),  the  later  name  of  tlie 
Homeric  Elone  (*HAcin}),  according  to  Strabo, 
was  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  and  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympos,  not  far  from 
the  Titaresius  or  Eurotas.  The  Greeks  of  EUuedna 
report  that  there  are  some  remains  of  this  ritv  at 
Seloi,  (Hom.  IL  ii.  739;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440;  Steph. 
B.  «.  V.  *H\(ipfi;  Leake,  Nortkem  Greece,  vcd.  iiL 
p.  345.) 

LEINUM  (A^ivoy),  a  town  of  Sarmatia  Europoea, 
which  Ptolemy  (iiL  5.  §  29)  places  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Bor^'sthenes,  but  whether  on  the  Bereema,  or 
some  other,  is  uncertain.  Liaxum  (Acloyw,  PtoL 
iii.  5.  §  12),  on  the  Palus  Maeotis,  appean  to  be  the 
same  place  repeated  by  an  oversight.  (Schofarik, 
Slav.  Alt  vol  i,  p.  512.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEIPSYDRIUM.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

LELAMNaNIVS  SINUS,  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  lying  between  the  aestuary  of 
the  Clota  {Clyde)  and  the  Epidian  PromoDtoiy 
(Iff*//  of  Cantyre);  =  Lock  Fyne,        [B.  G.  L.] 

LELANTUS  CAMPUS  (rh  A^ikarrw  vcUer), 
a  fertile  plain  in  Euboea,  between  Cbalda  and 
Eretria,  which  was  an  object  of  frequent  oootentioo 
between  those  cities.  [Chalcis.]  It  was  the 
subject  of  volcanic  action.  Strabo  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  a  torrent  of  hot  mud  issned  from  it ; 
and  it  contained  some  warm  springs,  which  were 
used  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  The  plain  was  also 
celebrated  for  ita  vineyards ;  and  in  it  then  were 
mines  of  copper  and  iron.  (Strab.  i.  p.  58,  z.  p.  447, 
seq. ;  Hom.  Hymn,  in  ApolL  219 ;  Theogn.  888; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  yxH.  ii.^p.  265.)  Pliny 
mentions  a  river  Lelantus  in  Euboea,  which  must 
havo  flowed  through  this  pUin,  if  it  really  eosted. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

LEXEGES  (A^Acycf),  an  ancient  laoe  which 
was  spread  over  Greece,  the  adjoining  islands,  and 
the  Asiatic  coast,  before  the  Hellenes.  They  were 
so  widely  diffused  that  we  must  either  rappoee  that 
their  name  was  descriptive,  and  applied  to  sevenl 
different  tribes,  or  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  lingle 
tribe  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  others.  Stratw 
(vii.  p.  322)  regarded  them  as  a  mixed  race,  and  waa 
disposed  to  believe  that  their  name  had  reference  to 
thb  (rh  (TvAAcrrovs  yeyovircu).  They  may  pro- 
bably be  looked  upon,  like  the  Pelasgians  and  the 
other  early  mhabitants  of  Greece,  as  memben  of 
the  great  Indo-Europoan  race,  who  became  gra- 
dually incorporated  with  the  Hellenes,  and  tlma 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

The  most  distinct  statement  of  ancient  writers  on 
the  origin  of  the  Leleges  is  that  of  Herodotns,  who 
says  that  the  luune  of  Leleges  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Carians  (Herod,  i.  171).  A  later  Gredc 
writer  considered  the  Leleges  as  standing  in  the 
same  rektion  to  the  Carians  as  the  Helots  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Penestae  to  the  Hiessaliane. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  271.)  In  Homer  both  Leleges  and 
Carians  appear  as  equals,  and  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Tnijans.  (//.  x.  428.)  I'hc  Leleges  are  ruled  by 
Altee,   the  &ther-in-law  of  Priam,  and  inhabit  a 
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tptrn  called  Peduos  at  the  foot  of  Aloont  Ida.  (//. 
xxi.  86.)  Stnbo  relattti  that  Leieges  and  Carians 
(■Dec  occnpied  the  whole  of  Ionian  and  that  in  the 
Milesian  territory  and  in  all  Caria  tonibs  and  forts 
rf  the  Lelejcies  were  bhown.  He  further  says  that 
the  two  were  so  intermingled  that  they  were  fre- 
qw.tlj  ref^arded  as  the  same  people.  (Strab.  vii. 
pL  321,  liii.  pi  61 1.)  It  woald  therefore  ap{icar  that 
rbr:«  wia  eome  close  connection  between  the  Lc- 
]-{:«&  and  Carians,  thouf^h  thej  were  prubably  difTe- 
mt  pk^>p^^a.  The  Lelef^es  seem  at  one  time  to 
hare  occnpied  a  considerable  part  of  the  we^stem 
ooK  ci  AeiLa  Minor.  They  were  the  earliest  known 
ichabitanta  of  Samoa.  (Athcn.  xy.  p.  672.)  The 
HiocttiDa  of  the  Leieges  and  the  Carians  was  pro- 
btUy  the  fonndation  of  the  Megarian  tradition, 
tbt  in  the  twelfth  generation  after  Car,  I^elex  came 
tnr  from  Efrypt  to  Megara,  and  gave  hb  name  to 
Oe  people  (Paojii.  i.  39.  §  6)  ;  bat  thoir  Egyptian 
onpa  was  eridently  an  invention  of  later  times, 
vbm  it  became  the  fashion  to  derive  the  civilisation 
rfGnecce  from  that  of  Egj'pt.  A  grandson  of  this 
lAn  u  said  to  hare  led  a  colony  of  Mcgarian 
Lelrfei  into  MesKenia,  where  they  founded  Pylus, 
Bkl  mnained  until  they  were  driven  out  by  Nelcus 
ihI  the  PeUsf^ians  frcHrn  lolcos  ;  whereajtrm  they 
fade  pOsMaaion  of  Pylus  in  Elis.  (Paus.  y.  36.  §  1.) 
Tke  Lacedaemonian  traditions,  on  the  other  hand, 
Rpmeated  the  Leieges  as  the  autochthons  of  La- 
oaii :  they  spoke  of  Lelex  as  the  iinit  native  of 
the  nil,  from  whom  the  people  were  called  Leieges 
ad  the  land  Lelegia  ;  and  the  son  of  this  Lelex  is 
Md  to  bare  been  the  firvt  king  of  Mes.seDia.  (Paus. 
i.  1. 1  1,  iv.  I.  §§  1,  5.)  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
i^Evied  Leacadia,  or  the  western  p.irts  of  Acar- 
1BB%,  as  the  original  seats  of  the  Leieges  ;  for,  ac- 
Hrtiag  to  this  writer,  Lelex  was  the  autochthon  of 
Lnodia.  and  from  him  were  descended  the  Tele- 
knsi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Taphian 
■Ws.  He  also  regarded  them  as  the  same  people 
■  &e  Locrians,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  followed 
Af  nthority  of  Hesiod,  who  spuke  of  them  as  the 
■fcjerts  of  Locms,  and  as  produced  frr>m  the  stones 
«ilk  which  Deucalioo  repeopled  the  earth  after  the 
iagt.  (Strab.  rii.  pp.  321,  322.)  Uence  all  the 
■Ubitants  ci  5fount  Parnassus,  Locrians,  Phociaos, 
BiMeiaiM,  and  others,  are  sometimes  described  as 
lA^n.  (Connp.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  17.)  (See  Thiri- 
nU.  HuL  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  seq.) 

LEMANIS  PORTUS  (Kcuyhs  AifiV,  Ptol.  ii.  3. 
{  4).  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Britain,  situated 
iitbc  territoriea  of  the  Cantit;  the  site  near  Lymne, 
The  road  from  Durovenmm  to  Portus 
(/fm.  Anion,  iv.)  is  extant  nearly  its  entire 
1b(^,  aokl  known  hy  the  name  of  Stone  Street. 

The  harboor  or  port  is  no  longer  to  be  traced, 
miaf^  to  the  silting  up  of  the  sea ;  but  it  must  have 
Ws  sitoated  opposite  to  West  Ilythe  and  Lymne. 
The  lemains  of  the  castrum,  called  Stuffall  Castle, 
tm  the  west  of  IVegt  Hythe,  and  below  Lymne,  indi- 
CKC  tbc  quarters  of  the  Tumacensian  soldiers  sta- 
tiisied  there  in  defence  of  tlic  Littus  Soxonicum. 
(.Vflt  IHg.)  Becent  discoveries  have  shown  that  a 
Wt  «f  marines  (Classiarii  Britannici)  were  also 
JiatuA  at  the  Portus  Lemanis,  and  at  Dubris 
(IiWfr).  An  altar  was  also  found,  recording  the 
of  a  prefect  of  the  British  fleet  {litport 
EscaraZUms  mode  at  Lymne.')  The  Portus 
b  laid  down  in  the  Pcutingerian  Tables, 
ad  it  is  mentioned  by  the  anonymous  (ieographer  of 
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The  Roman  station  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  Like  that  of  Richhorough  (Rutupiae),  it  was 
walled  on  three  sides  only;  the  side  facing  the  sea 
being  sufficiently  defended  by  nature  in  a  steep 
bank,  such  as  we  sec  at  other  Roman  castra  where 
the  engineers  have  availed  themselves  of  a  natural 
defence  to  save  the  expense  and  labour  of  building 
walls.  The  fortress  enclosed  about  10  acres.  The 
walls,  in  part  only  now  standing,  were  upWeirds  of 
20  ft.  high,  and  al>out  10  ft.  thick;  they  were  further 
strengthened  by  semicircular  soHd  towers.  The 
principal  entrance  was  on  the  east,  fiicing  the  site  of 
the  village  of  West  Ilythe.  It  was  sup[>orted  by 
two  smaller  U)wers,  and,  a^  recent  excavations  prove, 
by  other  constructions  of  great  strength.  Oppasite 
to  this,  on  the  west,  was  a  pobtem  gate,  of  narrow 
dimensions.  At  some  remote  period  tlie  caatrum 
was  shattered  by  a  land-^lip,  and  the  lower  part  was 
carried  away,  and  separated  entirely  from  the  upper 
wall,  which  alone  stands  in  its  original  pivsitinn.  To 
this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  present  disjointed 
and  shattered  condition  of  the  lower  part.  Parts  of 
the  wall  and  the  great  gateway  were  completely 
buried.  The  excavations  alluded  to  bn^ueht  them 
to  light,  and  enabled  a  plan  to  be  made.  Within  the 
area  were  discovered  the  walls  of  one  of  the  Itarrucks, 
and  a  large  hou^c  with  several  rooms  heated  by  a 
hvpocaust.  [C.  R.  S.] 

LEMANUS  or  LEMANNUS  LACU.S  (Ae^dvos, 
Afftd^n  Aifivrj:  fjeman  Ixtke  or  Lake  of  Genera). 
Caoar  says  (B.  G.  i.  8)  that  he  drew  liis  rampart 
against  the  llelvctii  "from  the  Larus  Leniannus, 
which  flows  into  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  the  Jura;"  a 
form  of  expression  which  some  of  the  commentators 
have  found  fault  with  and  altered  without  any 
reason.  The  n.anie  At/ncnj  Aifxyri  in  Ptolemy's  text 
(ii.  10.  §  2)  is  merely  a  copyist's  error  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  Lausonius  Lacus  occurs ; 
and  in  the  Table,  Losannensis  Lacus.  Mela  (ii.  5), 
who  supposes  the  Rhodanus  to  rise  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhenus  and  the  Ister,  says  that, 
*'  after  being  received  in  the  Leinannus  Lacus,  the 
river  maintains  its  current,  and  flowing  entire  through 
it,  runs  out  as  large  as  it  came  in."  iStrabo  (p.  271) 
has  a  remark  to  the  same  purpase,  and  Pliny  (ii.  103), 
and  Amniianus  Marcellinus  (xv.  11).  This  is  not  the 
fact,  as  we  may  readily  snpj»n«e,  though  the  current 
of  the  Rhone  is  perceptible  for  some  distance  after 
the  river  has  entered  the  ea.st  end  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  Ausonius  (Z>c  Clar.  Urb.  ?t'arbo)  makes 
the  lake  the  chief  source  of  the  Rhodanus : — 

Qua  rapitur  praeceps  Rhodanus  genitorc  Lemanno; 

but  this  poetical  embellishment  needs  no  remark. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  an  immense  hollow  filled 
by  the  Rhone  and  some  smaller  streams,  and  is 
jiroperly  described  under  another  title.  [1?iu»da- 
>'us.]  [G.  L.] 

LEMA'VI.    [GAU.AECIA.] 

LEMINCUM,  in  Gallia  Narbononsis,  is  j.laccd  in 
the  Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  tlio 
Alpis  Graia  (Little  St.  Ikmartl)  to  Vienna  (  Vit^tme). 
Lomincum  is  Leinens,  near  Chambery,  and  there  is 
also,  according  to  some  anthoriti**s,  a  Mont  Lemmc. 
The  next  station  to  Lomincum  on  the  road  to  Vienna 
is  Labiscum.    [Labisclm.]  [G.  L.] 

LEMXOS  {Arjfivos  :  Eth.  Arifiytos)^  one  of  the 
larger  L^lands  in  the  Acgaean  sea,  situated  nearly 
midway  lH>tween  Mount  At  has  and  the  IIellej«p)nt, 
Arcording  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23),  it  lay  22  miles 
SW.  of  Imbros,  and  87  miles  SE.  of  Athos;  but  the 
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latter  is  nearly  doable  the  tme  diataxice.  Several 
ancient  writers,  however,  state  that  Alount  Athos 
cast  its  shadow  upon  the  island.  (Soph.  ap.  Sckol. 
ad  Theocr.  vi.  76;  Plin.  L  c.)  Pliny  also  relates 
that  Lemnos  is  112  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  per- 
haps not  iax  from  the  truth,  if  wo  reckon  all  the 
windings  of  the  coast.  Its  area  is  nearly  150  square 
miles.  It  is  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  shape, 
being  nearly  divided  into  two  peninsulas  by  two  deep 
bays,  Port  Paradise  on  the  N.,  and  Port  St  Antony 
on  the  S.  The  latter  is  a  large  and  convenient  har- 
bour. On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  a  bold 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  called  by  Aeschylus 
'Epfuuov  \4iras  A^juvov,  in  his  description  of  the 
beacon  fires  between  Moimt  Ida  and  Mycenae,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Troy.  (Aesch.  Agam. 
283  ;  comp.  Soph.  PhUocL  1459.)  Hills,  but  of  no 
great  height,  cover  two-tliirds  of  the  island  ;  they 
are  barren  and  rocky,  and  there  are  very  few  trees, 
except  in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys.  The  whole 
island  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  the  effects  of 
volcanic  fire,  the  rocks,  in  many  places,  are  like  the 
burnt  and  vitrified  scoria  of  furnaces.  Hence  we 
nuy  account  for  its  connection  with  Hephaestus,  who, 
when  hurled  from  heaven  by  Zeus,  is  said  to  liave 
fallen  upon  Lemnos.  (Horn.  //.  i.  594.)  The  island 
was  therefore  sacred  to  Hephaestus  (Nicandr.  Ther. 
458 ;  Ov.  Fast,  iii.  82),  who  was  frequently  called 
the  Lemnian  god.  (Ov.  J/ie<.  iv.  185;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  454.)  From  its  volcanic  appearance  it  de- 
rived its  name  of  Aethalcia  (A/doAcia,  Polyb.  ap. 
Steph,  B.f  and  Etym.  M.  «.  v.  Ai0d\ri).  It  whs  albo 
related  that  from  one  of  its  mountains,  called 
MosYCiiLUS  (MSitvx^os^j  fire  was  seen  to  bUize 
forth.  (Antimach.  ap,  Schol.  ad  Nicandr.  Ther.  472 ; 
Lycophr.  227 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.)  In  a  village  in  the 
island,  named  Chorous^  there  is  a  hot-spring,  called 
Thermia^  whero  a  commodious  bath  has  been  built, 
with  a  lodging- house  for  strangers,  who  frequent  it  for 
its  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  The  name  of  Lemnos 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Great  Goddess,  who  wajs  called  Lemnos  by  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  bland.  (Hecat  ap.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.) 

The  earUest  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  according  to 
Homer,  were  the  Simties  (SWics),  a  Thracian 
tribe;  a  name,  however,  which  probably  only  sig- 
nifies robbers  (from  aiyofjuu),  (Hom.  II.  i.  594,  Od. 
viii.  294;  Sti-ab.  vil.  p.  331,  x.  p.  457,  xii.  p.  549.) 
When  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Leiimos,  they  arc 
said  to  have  found  it  inhabited  only  by  women,  who 
had  murdered  all  their  husbands,  and  had  chosen  as 
their  queen  Hyphipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the 
former  King  of  the  island.  [See  Diet  of  Biogr. 
art.  Hypsipyle.]  Some  of  the  Argonauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian  women  the  fathers 
of  the  MiNY'AR  (Miv^i),  the  later  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Minyae  were  driven  out  of  the  island  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pclasgians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Attica.  (Herotl.  iv.  145,  vi.  137  ;  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  608,  seq,  and  Schol. ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  17, 
iii.  6.  §  4.)  It  is  also  related  that  these  Pelas- 
gians,  out  of  revenge,  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Attica  during  the  festival  of  Artemis  at  Brauron, 
and  carried  off  some  Athenian  women,  whom  they 
made  their  concubines ;  but,  as  the  children  of 
these  women  despised  their  half-brothers  bom  of  Pc- 
losgian  women,  the  Pclasgians  murdered  both  them 
and  their  Athenian  mothers.  In  consequence  of  this 
atrocity,  and  of  the  fi.rmer  murder  cf  the  Lemnian 
husbands  by  their  wivcg,  "  Lemnian  Deeds'*  (A^/xvia 
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l/yya)  became  a  proverb  throughout  Greece  for  all 
atrociouB  acts.  (Herod,  vi.  128;  Eustath.  ad  IK 
p.  158.  11,  ad  Dionys.  Per.  Z^l  \  Zenob.  iv.  91.) 
Lemnos  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Pelasgians, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Otanes,  one  of  the  gene- 
raU)  of  Darius  Hystaapis  (Herod,  v.  26) ;  but  Mil- 
Uades  delivered  it  from  the  Persians,  and  made  it 
subject  to  Athens,  in  whose  power  it  remained  fur  a 
long  time.  (Herod,  vi.  137;  Thuc  iv.  28,  vii.  57.) 
In  fact,  it  was  always  regarded  as  an  Athenian  pu^- 
session,  and  accordingly  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
which  declared  the  independence  of  all  the  Grecian 
states,  nevertheless  allowed  the  Athenians  to  ret.iiii 
possession  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyroe.  (Xi-n. 
HeU.  iv.  8.  §  15,  v.  1.  §  31.)  At  a  later  peri.i.1 
Lemnos  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedraianit, 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Bomans. 
(Polyb.  XXX.  18.) 

In  the  earliest  times,  Lemnos  appears  to  h.ive 
contained  only  one  town,  which  bore  the  .same  name 
as  the  i&land  (Hom.  //.  xiv.  230);  but  at  a  Liter 
period  we  find  two  towns,  Myrina  and  Uephaestia.«. 
Mtrina  {VLvpiwa:  Eih.  MupiKcuof)  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
statement  of  PUny,  that  the  shadow  of  Mt  Athoa 
was  visible  in  the  forum  of  the  city  at  the  time  ot 
the  summer  solstice.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  23;  Hcn>i. 
vi.  140;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  PtoLiii.  13.  §  4.)  Onit.s 
site  stands  the  modem  Kastro^  which  is  still  tiie 
chief  town  in  the  place.  In  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants;  and  its  little  port  is  defended  by  a 
pier,  and  commanded  by  a  ruinous  mediaeval  fortn»s 
on  the  overhanging  rocks.  Hephaestiab,  or  Hr- 
PHAESTIA  ('H^(rrtas,  'H^ourrfa:  Eth.  *H^- 
0Tiei;s),  was  situated  in  the  northern  port  of  the 
island.  (Herod.,  Plin.,  Ptol.  U.  ce.\  Steph.  B.t.  r.) 
There  are  coins  of  Hephaestia  (see  below),  but  none 
of  Myrina,  and  nono  bearing  the  name  of  the  iaUud. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.) 

According  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13.  s.  19)  Lemnos 
had  a  celebrated  labyrinth,  supported  by  150 
columns,  and  with  gates  so  well  poised,  that  a 
child  could  open  them.  Pliny  adds,  that  there 
were  still  traces  of  it  in  his  time.  Dr.  Hunt, 
who  visited  the  island  in  ISOl,  attempted  to  find 
out  the  ruins  of  this  labyrinth,  and  waa  directed  to 
a  subten-aneous  staircase  in  an  uninhabited  part  « f 
the  ishind,  near  a  bay,  called  Pomiah.  He  here 
found  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  strong 
building  that  seemed  to  have  had  a  ditch  roand  it 
communicating  with  the  sea.  "  The  edifices  haT« 
covered  about  10  acres  of  ground:  there  are  fonnda* 
tions  of  an  amazing  number  of  small  buildingi 
witliin  the  outer  wall,  each  about  seven  feet  square. 
The  walls  towards  the  sea  are  strong,  and  com- 
posed  of  large  square  blocks  of  stone.  On  an 
elevated  spot  of  ground  in  one  corner  of  the  area,  we 
found  a  subterraneous  staircase,  and,  after  lightinf; 
our  tapers,  we  went  down  into  it  The  entianco 
was  difficult:  it  consisted  of  51  steps,  and  about 
every  twelfth  one  was  of  marble,  the  others  of  com- 
mon  stone.  At  the  bottom  is  a  small  chamber  with 
a  well  in  it,  by  which  probably  the  garrison  wis 
supplied :  a  censer,  a  lamp,  and  a  few  matches,  woe 
lying  in  a  corner,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Christians, 
who  call  this  well  an  Kylaapa^  or  Uokf  F&uniam, 
and  the  mins  about  it  Panagia  Coccipit,  The 
pca^ants  in  the  neighbourhood  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  sculpture,  or  statues,  or  medals  having  ever 
been  found  there."  It  does  not  appear,  howenr, 
that  these  ruins  have  any  rektion  to  the  labyrinth 
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SKTitioriii  liT  Pliny;  aiid  Dr.  Hunt  tiiiuks  that  lluy 
are  fHPobciblT  tliose  of  the  citulel  of  IIopliaeNtixs. 

TlM  chief  pniduction  of  tho  island,  was  n  red 
tsib  called  terra  Lemnia  or  sigillntu,  which  was 
cn^iiTcd  bj  the  ancient  physirians  as  a  ivmody  for 
rwrsJ*  and  the  bitea  of  8crpcnt.s;  and  which  is  still 
BiL'fa  rahied  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks  f»r  its  hup- 
fr««d  medicinal  rirtucs.  It  i.s  dup:  out  of  a  hill, 
■aie  into  small  halls,  and  stamped  with  u  .seal  con- 
iBtiaz  Arabic  characters. 

Hy  oniinarr  modem  immc  of  the  island,  is  Stall- 
noK  {fls  T^  ATifUfor')^  thuQgh  it  is  also  called  i)y 
ti  Atxirat  name. 

There  were  several  small  islands  near  Lemnos,  of 
wtiicb  the  most  celebrated  was  Ciiuysk  (Xpufr^), 
•bens  Pbiloctetcs  was  said  to  have  been  ahnn- 
lawd  br  the  Greeks.  Accordin;;  to  J^aaNania.^,  this 
sltjid  was  afterwanls  swallowed  nj)  by  the  sea,  and 
r'Kbv  appfared  in  its  ste.id.  to  which  the  name  of 
Hina  wa.4  eiTon.  (Eiutath  nd  IIiwi.  11.  ii.  p.  3.')0; 
Apfrian.  MUhr.  77;   P.ins.  viii.  33.  §  4.) 

lySMAnr.ReM  Ijcmnicae,  Vrati.-il.  1*»29;  Hunt,  in 
Tilpcle's  TraveU,  p.  .M,  seq.) 


COIX   OF  IIEPIIAESTIAS   IN   LKMNOS. 

LEMOVICE.S(A*/wffiif«y,  Strab.  p.190:  A«mowVo/, 

hoi.  ii.  7.  §  10),  a  Gallic  jicojjle  wiio  were  boundt^l 

WtKe  Arrcmi  on  the  east,  the  Bituri;:es  CwVi  and 

iW  Ketones  on  the  north,  and  the  Santonos  on  the 

*«.     Their   chief    town   was   August orituin    or 

B*.    [AuorsTORiTUM.]    The  diocese  of  Li- 

compreliending  the  diocese  r,{  TulU,  which 

been  separated  from  it,  repn>sents  the  liinits  i>f 

\  lie  LuEiiricen  ;  bat  tlie  dinceseuf  Limofjt*  extends 

rfaat  bcynnd  the  limits  of  the  old  iirnvince  <>f 

which  derives  its  name  from  the  L4'nii)- 

atid  into  that  province  which  was  called  Fm 

Jhnie.  An  inscription  in  Gruter,  found  at  Ranron, 

■  int  dioc«se  of  Limoges,  pnives  that  there  w;i> 

■riided  in  the  territory  of  the  Lemovices  a  jK'opl.- 

■Md  Andecamulenses;  and  annthi-r  Gallic  inscrip- 

Basbmrs  that  Mars  was  calleil  Camulus.     Ca!iin- 

kiou  was  a  GaIHc  name   (Cat's.  Ii.  G.  vii.  59. 6:^.) 

Casar  (^B.   G.  vii.  4)    enunierate.'i   the   I.eini^- 

Tiw  imonv  the  jjeoples  whrim  Verrin;:etorix  stimMl 

If  icaiast  the  Rfinruins  in  u.  <\  .52:  tlipy  are  phici^l 

■  tk  text  betwc«n  the  Anh-rci  and  Ande^.      The 

sent    10,000  men  to  assist  thfir  ciun- 

at   the  siei^e   of  Alesia   {B.   G.  vii.    T.*)) 

Aft  m  the  same  chapter  (vii.  7r>)  the  Lt'movice.s 

arc  again    mentioned:  '' univer.<is  civitatibus  quae 

OanamatlingUDtquaeijueeuruni  ctinsnetudine  Ar- 

amcae  appellantor,  quo  sunt  in  numero  Curi')&o- 

fiici.  BHnnes,  Ambibari,  Culctes,  Osismi,  I^niuvices, 

Unelli.  sex  millia."     Here  tlie  Lemovices  are 

ia  a   dJiTerent  position,  and  are  ono  of  the 

States.    [Akm*»K!CAK  CiviTATKS.]    S)me 

rate  the  name  Lemovices  from  (Jiie><nr's  text; 

Wc  there  is  good  authority  for  it.     Davis  remarks 

(Cm.  OmdeiSvrp,  i.  p.  427),  that  all  tlie  .AISS. 

(bswD  to  hiin)  have  the  readin*::  Leinovii-es,  ami 

Iktt  it  occiin  also  in  tho  Greek  translation.      Jle 

ahi  nkmerffA,   that    as    there  were   three   Anirrci 

[AcLEBCl].  SO  there  might  be  two  Lemovices;  and 
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wc  may  add  that  there  were  two  Bituriires,  IJi- 
tnri£;os  Cubi  and  Bituriges  Vivi.sei:  antl  VoUuo 
Ani'omici  niiil  Voleac  Tectosa^ijes.  If  the  text  of 
Caesar  then  is  rip;ht,  there  were  Arniorie  Lemovices 
as  well  as  the  Lemovices  of  the  Lmown'n  ;  and  we 
must  eithiT  keep  the  name  as  it  i^,  or  era.«<e  it.  'J"he 
emendation  of  some  critics,  adojited  by  D'Anville.rests 
on  no  foundation.  Walckenaer  finds  in  the  district 
which  he  as.^iI:n8  to  the  Ix*movices  Armoricani,  a 
pKice  named  IjO  Limousinicre,  in  the  arrondi.fsem<»nt 
f>f  fCantfy,  l»etween  Mtichccanl^  Xantrjt  and  Sahit- 
J^fffr;  and  he  considers  this  an  additinnal  prwf 
in  favour  of  a  conjecture  ab'>nt  the  text  of  Ptolemy 
in  the  njalter  of  the  Lemovices;  as  to  whi«'h  con- 
jeoture  his  own  remarks  may  Ik;  rwwl.  (Gc'tf/.  &c. 
tffjt  Gnult's.  viil.  i.  p.  369.)     '  [G.  L.] 

LK.MO'VII,  a  German  tribe,  mentionetl  by  Tacit u-* 
(Germ.  43)  as  livini;  with  the  Rupii  on  the  co.ist«if 
the  Ocean,  tiiat  is,  the  Jiaftic  Sea.  Taeiius  men- 
tions three  peculiarities  of  this  and  the  other  tribes 
in  those  districts  (the  ni'xleni  Pommirania'), — 
their  round  shieMs,  short  swords,  and  obedience  to- 
wards their  diiefs.  (Com p.  Zeuss,  die  Deuttchenj 
\>.  155.)  [L.  S.] 

LK'NTIA  (Liriz),  a  small  place  in  Noricum  on 
the  DanulH?,  on  the  road  from  Laureacum.  Ac- 
cnrdin;;  to  the  Xotitia  Imperii,  from  which  alone  wc 
learn  anything  altout  tlii.N  place,  it  a]q)ears  that  a 
prefect  of  tho  Lepio  Italira,  and  a  Inxly  of  horse 
archers,  were  stationed  then*.  (Conip.  Gruter, 
Jtifcript.  p.  541.  10 ;  Muchar,  Xoncnm,  i.  j» 
284.)  [L.S.] 

LKNTIENSES,  the  .southemTuost  branch  of  the 
Alemanni,  which  occupiiHl  both  the  northern  and 
^outhe^n  borders  of  the  Lacus  IJriiranlinus.  They 
made  rejwated  inroads  into  the  provinrf  of  Khaetis, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  eMi|)eror  Constantius. 
(Anmi.  Marc.  xv.  4,  xxxi.  10;  Zeu.^s,  die  Devtsc/ietij 
]>.  309.  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

I^K'XTULAE  or  LE'NTOLAE,  a  place  in  I'pjicr 
Pannonia.  on  the  princi])al  hi;;hr(>ad  leadin;;  through 
that  Country,  and  32  I^)man  inile^  to  the  H<)Uth-east 
of  J"via.  (It.  Ant.  p.  130;  It.  I/ifros.  p.  562; 
<n'"»;:r.  Kav.  iv.  19.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  §  5)  men- 
tions a  town  AfyruvZov  in  the  s;ime  neiglilK)urh(M)d, 
wliich  is  perhaps  only  a  slip  for  AfyrovKov.  S)me 
identify  the  place  with  the  mtjileni  Be>'tZfntz»\  and 
others  with  Lpftichnny.  [L.  S.] 

LEO  ELUVli;s.    [Lkontks.] 

LEOX  (A(W  6.Kpa.)  I.  A  point  on  the  S.  coi.st 
<»f  Crete,  now  Punta  di  ]J<mdn.  (Ttol.  iii.  17.  ^  4  ; 
lirK:k,  A'reto,  vol.  i.  pp.  394, 413.)         [E.  11.  .l'.] 

2.  A  promontory  of  Euboea,  S.  of  Erclria,  on 
the  Ka\)i  VLKTi).     (rtol.  iii.  1 5.  §  24.) 

3.  A  jilacc  (»n  the  E.  coast  of  Sit-ily,  near  Syra- 
cu^i',  where  l>oth  the  Athenians  and  Romans  landed 
wh*'n  tlu-y  wen*  froin;;  to  attack  that  city.  (fhuc. 
vi.  97;  Liv.  xxiv.  .39.)     [.Sykaci^ak.] 

LEOXICA.    [EnnTAM.] 

LEOXTES  (Aforrov  iroTd/xov  tK6n\ai),  a  river  of 
PlM.eni«:ia,  jilaced  by  Ptolemy  betwcm  De:ytus  and 
Mdon  (v.  15,  1).  137)  ;  consi>tently  with  which 
notice  Strain)  places  LeontoiK.lis  Ix^tweeu  the  wuiie 
two  towns,  the  dist.ince  Mwccu  which  he  states  at 
400  .stailia.  He  mentions  n(»  river  of  this  name, 
but  i1h'  Tamyras  (A  Tout'-^s  7roTa/x«Js),  the  ^rovo  of 
Aesf  ulapiu.s,  and  Leont'>ii'»lis,  which  would  doubtless 
corrv.s]>>Jid  with  the  Llm  river  »)f  Ptolemy;  for  it  is 
obviously  an  <Tr<>r  of  IMiny  to  phice  "  Leont«is  op]»i- 
dum "'  belwnu  'MliTvtus"  and  "  Flnmen  Lyco.-*"' 
(v.  20).     Xow,  as  the  Tamyras  of  Strabo  is  clearly 
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identical  with  Nahr-ed-DdmuTf  half  way  between 
Eeyrut  and  Saida^  Lion's  town  and  river  should  be 
looked  for  south  of  this,  and  north  of  Sidon.  The 
only  stream  in  this  interval  is  Nahr-eUAuly,  called 
also  in  its  upper  part  Nahr  Bar^y  which  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  shown  to  be  the  Bostrenus  Flnvius.  [Bo- 
STRENUS.]  This,  therefore,  Mannert  seemed  to  have 
sufficient  authority  for  identifying  with  the  Leontes. 
But  the  existence  of  the  Lttdny — a  name  supposed 
to  be  similar  to  the  Leontes — between  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  is  thought  to  countenance  the  conjecture  that 
Ptolemy  has  misplaced  the  Leontes,  which  is  in  fact 
identical  with  the  anonymous  river  which  Strabo 
mentions  near  Tyre  (p.  758),  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  LUdny  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  408 
— 410,  and  notes).  No  great  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  on  the  simikrity  of  names,  as  the  form 
Leontos  is  merely  the  inflexion  of  Acwr,  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  Arabic.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  classical  geographer  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  translated  the  Semitic  name.  [See 
Ganis  and  Lycus.]  Besides  which  the  LUdny 
does  not  retain  this  naQie  to  the  coast,  but  is  here 
called  Nahr-eUKcUimtyeh^  the  Casimeer  of  Maun- 
drell  (March  20,  p.  48 ;  Reland,  Palaeslina,  pp.  290, 
291.)  [G.  W.] 

LEONTl'Nl  (Aforro'oi :  Eth.  Atovrlyos  :  JLen- 
tini),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  between  Syracuse 
and  Catana,  but  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  near  a  considerable  lake  now  known  as  the 
Logo  di  LetUini.  The  name  of  LeonUni  is  evidently 
an  ethnic  form,  signifying  properly  the  people  rather 
than  the  city  itself;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  in  use,  and  is  employed  both  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  (declined  as  a  plural  adjective*),  with 
the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  calls  the  city 
AfSyriov  or  Leontium.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  13.)  But 
it  is  clear,  from  the  modem  form  of  the  name, 
LcrUtniy  that  the  form  Leontini,  which  we  find 
universal  in  writers  of  the  best  ages,  continued  in 
common  use  down  to  a  late  period.  All  ancient 
writers  concur  in  representing  Leontini  as  a  Greek 
colony,  and  one  of  those  of  Chalcidian  origin,  being 
founded  by  Chalcidic  colonists  ^om  Naxos,  in  the 
same  year  with  Catana,  and  six  years  after  the 
parent  city  of  Naxos,  b.c  730.  (Thuc.  vi.  3 ;  Scymn. 
Ch.  283 ;  Diod.  xii.  53,  xiv.  14.)  According  to 
Thucydides,  the  site  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  Siculi,  but  these  were  expelled,  and  the  city  be- 
came essentially  a  Greek  colony.  We  know  little  of 
its  early  history ;  but,  from  the  strength  of  its  po- 
sition and  the  extreme  fertility  of  its  territory 
(renowned  in  all  ages  for  its  extraordinary  richness), 
it  appears  to  have  early  attained  to  great  prosperity, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the 
E.  of  Sicily.  The  rapidity  of  its  rise  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  able,  in  its  turn,  to  found  the 
colony  of  Kuboea  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ;  Scjrmn.  Ch. 
287),  apparently  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  three  Chalcidic  cities,  Leon- 
tini, Naxos,  and  Catana,  from  the  earliest  period 
adopted  the  same  line  of  policy,  and  made  common 
sause  against  their  Dorian  neighbours,  as  wo  find 
them  constantly  doing  in  later  times. 

The  government  of  Leontini  was  an  oligarchy,  but 
it  fell  at  one  time,  like  so  many  other  cities  of  Sicily, 
under  the  yoke  of  a  despot  of  the  name  of  Panaetins, 
who  is  said  to  haire  been  the  first  instance  of  the 


*  Polybius  uses  Ihe  fuller  phrase  v  rSiv  Atov- 
rty«y  wdKn  (vii.  6). 
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kind  in  Sicily.  His  usurpation  is  referred  by  £u- 
sebins  to  the  43rd  Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  608.  (Arist. 
Pol  V.  10, 12;  Euseb.  Arm.  voL  ii.  p.  109.) 

Leontini  appears  to  have  retained  its  independ- 
ence till  after  b.  a  498,  when  it  fell  under  the  yoke 
of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela   (Herod,  vii.  154): 
after  which  it  seems  to  have  passed  in  succession 
under  the  authority  of  Gelon  and  Hieron  of  Syra- 
cuse; as  we  find  that,  in  B.C  476,  the  latter  despot, 
having  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Catana  and  Naxos 
from  their  native  cities,  which  he  peopled  with  new 
colom'sts,  established  the  exiles  at  Leontini,  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  shared  with  ita  former  dtixens. 
(Diod.  xi.  49.)     We  find  no  spedal   mention  of 
Leontini  in  the  revolutions  that  followed  the  death 
of  Hieron ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  r^ained  its 
independence  after  the  expulsion  of  Thra^bulus, 
B.  c.  466,  and  the  period  which  followed  was  pro- 
bably that  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Leontini,  as 
well  as  the  other  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sid\j.  (Diod. 
xi.  72,  76.)     But  its  proximity  to  Syracuse  became 
the  source  of  fresh  troubles  to  Leontini.     In  b.  c 
427  the  Leontines  found  themselves  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  their  more  powerful  nei8:hboar,  and, 
being  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  Syra- 
sans,  they  applied  for  support  not  only  to  their 
Chalcidic  brethren,  but  to  the  Athenians  also^  who 
sent  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  to  their  assistance,  under 
the  command  of  Laches  and  Charoeadea.  (Thuc.  iiL 
86  ;  Diod. xii.  53)     The  operations  of  the  Athoiian 
fleet  under  Laches  and  his  successors  Pythodoms 
and  Eurymedon  were,  however,  confiined  to  the  part 
of  Sicily  adjoining  the   Straits  of  Messana:   the 
Leontines  received  no  direct  support   finom  than, 
but,  after  the  war  had  continued  for  some  yean, 
they  were  included  in  the  general  pacification  of 
GeU,  B.  c.  424,  which  for  a  time  secured  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  independence.  (Thuc.  iv.  58, 
65.)     This,  however,  did  not  last  long:  tlw  Sy- 
racusans  took  advantage  of  intestine   dissensions 
among  the  Leontines,  and,  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  oligarchy,  drove  the  democratic  party  into  exile, 
while  they  adopted  the  oligarchy  and  richer  classes 
as  Syracusan  citizens.      The  greater  part  of  the 
latter  body  even  abandoned  their  own  city,  and  mi- 
grated to  Syracuse ;  but  quickly  returned,  and  for  • 
time  joined  with  the  exiles  in  holding  it  oat  against 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans.    But  the  Atheniani, 
to  whom  they  again  applied,  were  unable  to  render 
them  any  effectual  assistance  ;  they  were  a  second 
time  expelled,  b.  c  422,  and  Leontini  became  a  mat 
dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  always  retaining 
some  importance  as  a  fortress,  from  the  strength  oif 
its  position.  (Thuc.  v.  4;  Diod.  xii.  64.) 

In  B.  c.  417  the  Leontine  exiles  are  noentiooed  af 
joining  with  the  Segestans  in  urging  on  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  to  Sicily  (Diod.  xii.  83;  FlntNie, 
12)  ;  and  their  restoration  was  made  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  enterprise.  (Thuc  tL  5(K) 
But  the  failure  of  that  expedition  left  them  witboot 
any  hope  of  restoration  ;  and  Leontini  continued  is 
its  subordinate  and  fallen  condition  till  b.  c.  406, 
when  the  Syracusans  allowed  the  unfortunate  Ai^i* 
gentines,  after  the  capture  of  their  own  city  by  the 
Cartliaginians,  to  establish  themselves  at  LeootiJO. 
The  Geloans  and  Camarinaeans  followed  their  ex- 
ample the  next  year:  the  Leontine  exiles  of  Sjnam 
at  the  same  time  took  the  opportunity  to  xHom  to 
their  native  city,  and  declare  themselves  indepeodeot, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  Dionyatns  with 
Himilco,  in  b.  c.  405,  expressly  Btjpoiated  icr  the 
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frefd'.im  and  in<lfpendeaee  of  T.(>ontini.  (Diikl.  xiii. 
89.  U3.  lU  :  X«n.  Hell  ii.  3.  $  5.)  This  con- 
liitioo  wais  nnt  lon^  obsenre»l  by  Dinnysin.",  who  no 
fcovr  fiKin*!  himself  free  from  the  fear  of  Cartha;;o  ' 
Lon  h<  tanHfd  hb  amu  apunst  the  Chalcidic  cities,  . 
ai,  after  reducing  Catana  and  XaxiM*,  c<>m]ie]Ied  ' 
tiw  LvT-ntines,  who  were  now  iiereft  of  all  tlieir  allies, 
to  5XTi»niJ«r  their  city,  which  waa  for  the  bccoiij  ■ 
lent  debited,  and  the  whole  people  tran»forred  to  . 
STr*u.«e,  B.  C.  403.  (Id.  xiv.  U.  15.)  At  a  later 
prriixi  of  hu  reij^n  (b.  c  396)  DionvMus  fuuiid  hiin- 
ffif  ciimpelleJ  to  appease  the  discfiistfiit  of  Iiis  mi-r- 
eaxrj  lnx»ps,  by  tiviiis;  up  to  tliein  b'jth  the  city 
tad  the  fertile  t'-'mlory  of  Leontiiii,  whrn*  ihi-y  e>ta- 
bjiihej  themselves  to  the  number  of  10.(XK)  in'>n.  ' 
(Id.  xir.  78.)  From  this  time  Le<>ntini  i.s  roi<*ateiiIy 
Bseati'-r.ed  in  cc'r.niNrtiun  with  the  civil  trouMi's  and 
rrrdulions  at  Syracuse,  with  which  citr  it  bi'oms  to 
hare  ctnstantlr  continued  in  intimate  rohtiun.s ; 
bat,  V  Strabn  obsenre.s,  always  shared  in  it.s  dis- 
frterSt  without  always  partaking  of  its  ])n>spi'- 
riij.  (Strob.  vi.  p.  273.)  Thus,  the  I-oontinos 
«i!iv  among  the  fir^t  to  declare  apiinjit  the  y>)un;:er 
DitnyMUi^.  and  open  their  gates  to  Dinn  (l)iijd.  xvi. 
16:  Plut.  Du>n.  39,  40).  Some  ye:in*  aft«T^:ird.s 
thcr  city  was  occnpied  with  a  military  fiin-e  hy 
HcftaA,  who  from  thence  carried  on  war  with  Ti- 
HMieoo  (/&.  78,  82)  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
ITvat  Tic^)rT  of  the  Utter  over  the  Carthatrinians 
(ft.  c.  340)  that  he  was  able  to  ex}iel  Hicetas 
ibl  make  himself  master  of  Leontini.  (/6.  82  ; 
YciX.  TixHol.  32.)  That  city  was  not,  like  ahtia'it 
iH  the  others  of  Sicily,  restored  on  this  (K'c.isioii  to 
freedMn  and  independence,  but  wa.<»  once  more  incor- 
ponted  in  the  Syracusan  state,  and  the  inhabitants 
amffcnvd  V)  that  city.    (Diod.  xvi.  82.) 

At  a  later  period  the  Leontines  ai^ain  fiunrc  as  an 
iidppendent  state,  and,  during  the  wars  of  A;;atli<><'lcs 
*i:b  the  Carthaginians,  on  several  occxMon^  t'M>k 
put  apunst  the  Syracuimns.  (Diml.  xix.  110.  xx. 
U)  When  Pyrrhus  arrived  in  Sicily,  n.  c.  278, 
tbrr  wen*  subject  to  a  tyrant  or  dcs[K>t  of  the  name 
of  Herscleide:!,  who  was  one  of  the  linst  to  make  his 
iabausfion  to  that  monarch.  (Id.  xxii.  8,  10,  F.xc. 
B.  p. 497.)  But  not  Ion;:  .ifltr  they  ap}H'ar  ti>  have 
a^uB  fallen  nnder  tiie  yoke  of  Syracu^)i■,  mid  Lcon- 
Oai  fras  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  snverri^rnty 
«M  Mcured  to  Hieron,  king  of  Synruse,  by  the 
titsty  conclaiied  with  him  by  the  ItimiaiL'*  at  the 
conuneccement  of  the  Fin«t  Punic  War,  ii.  c.  2C.'J. 
(li  xiiii.  Exc.  U.  p.  502.)  This  state  of  thin;:s 
ftoSinaed  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Le<>niini 
■caia  £cnres  ounspicn^nsly  in  the  events  which  letl 
to  Uw  fa]]  of  Syiacose.  It  was  in  ime  of  the  li>ng 
aad  narrow  streets  of  Leontini  that  Hieninynms 
WM  sMaAsinated  by  Dinomene.'<,  n.  c.  215  (Li v. 
xxiT.  7;  Piilyb.  ^i.  6)  ;  and  it  was  there  that, 
iburtJy  after,  Hippocrates  and  Ejiicydes  first  rai.scil 
tfac  itandaid  of  open  war  a;rainNt  1^/inc.  Marcellus 
kaitnied  to  atlAclc  the  city,  a:(l  made  him>elf  iiKinter 
•f  it  without  difficulty  ;  but  the  SM-vitritics  exercised 
\j  him  en  this  occasion  inflamed  tho  minds  of  the 
fiyrKOisana  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  rupture  with  Kome.  (Li v. 
xxir.  89,  3U,  39.)  Under  the  Koman  povemment 
Lecatini  was  restored  to  the  ])o^itioIl  of  an  inde- 
pttdent  Djnnicipal  town,  but  it  M'oms  to  have  t>nnk 
naoastate  of  dec«y.  Cicero  calls  it  *'  mi^era  rivitas 
Mqie  inams"  (^Verr.  iL  GG);  and,  though  its  fertile 
taritVT  was  still  well  cultivated,  this  was  done  almost 
nUitj'hj  Cumers  from  other  cities  of  Sicily,  ]>ar- 
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ticttlarly  from  Centuripa.  {lb.  iii.  46,  49.)  Strab«i 
also  spe.iks  of  it  as  in  a  very  declining  conditi-m, 
and  thouirh  the  name  is  still  found  in  Plii.v  an>l 
J*tulemy,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  a  place  of 
iiufiortance  under  the  Roman  nde.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  273;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  16:  Plin.  iii.  8.  «.  14;  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  §  13.)  But  the  great  streiifith  of  its  poMtion 
must  have  always  pre^e^^■ed  it  from  entire  decay, 
and  rendered  it  a  place  of  s««me  ci>n>oquenc'e  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  modern  city  <»f  I.cntitti^  whiih 
pn-serves  the  .iniient  ^ite  as  well  as  name,  is  a  jK^ir 
jiue,  thouirh  with  aKnit  .'lOlH)  inhabitants,  and 
^ul]"••^s  seve:i-!y  tVuni  ntalaria.  No  ruin-J  nrf  vi^iblo 
on  tise  site  ;  but  sonif  cilenNive  excavations  in  the 
ncky  ^ider,  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  are  be- 
lievel  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  work  of  the 
La''5try^'i)n»'.<,  and  gnvely  de.'icrihi'd  as  such  by 
Fa/.ello.  (Kazoll.  tie  litb.  Sic.  iii.  3.) 

The  situation  of  LtHMitirii  ii  well  described  by 
Polybius :  it  sti^nl  on  a  broken  hill,  divi.led  into  two 
se}Nirate  sunnnits  by  an  inti-n-rning  valley  or  hollow; 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill  on  the  W.  side,  flowed  a  small 
stream,  which  lie  calK  the  Lissis,  now  known  as 
the  Fiuvie  liuina,  which  falls  into  the  Ixike  of 
Liittini^  a  little  below  the  town.  (Pol.  vii.  6.)  Tho 
two  summits  ju«-t  no!ice<l,  U'ing  bordered  by  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  fonned,  as  it  were,  two  natural  citadels 
or  furtre>5K«;  it  wjim  evidently  one  of  the.-m  which 
Thucydides  mcntinns  umier  the  name  of  Pudckak, 
which  was  occupiwl  in  b.  c.  422  by  the  Leontine 
exiles  who  returned  fmm  Synicuse.  (Thuc.  v.  4.) 
Il'itli  heights  seem  to  luivo  bi.'en  fortified  by  the 
Syrocusans,  who  reganied  Leontini  as  an  imi>ortant 
fortress  ;  and  we  find  them  alluded  to  as  *'  tho 
forts  "  (tA  (ppovpia)  of  Leontini.  (I)i«>d.  xiv.  58, 
xxii.  8.)  l)i<Kiorus  also  mentions  that  one  quarter 
of  Leontini  was  known  by  the  name  of  '*  The  New 
Ti»wn"  (ij  N«a  ir6\iSj  xvi.  72);  but  we  have  no 
means  of  detennining  its  Iwality.  It  is  singular 
that  no  ancient  author  alludes  to  the  Lake  (or  as  it 
is  connuonly  callwl  the  Bivicre)  of  Lmtlni^  a  sheet 
of  water  of  considerable  extent,  but  stagnant  and 
shallow,  \\hicli  lies  inmM*diately  to  the  N.  of  tho 
city.  It  pnhluces  abundance  of  fish,  but  is  con- 
Mdercd  to  l>e  thi*  princijial  cau,*ieof  the  malaria  fn>m 
which  the  city  nuw  suflers.  (l)'Orville,  Siculuj 
p.  168  ;  Smyths  Sicihj,  pj..  157,  158.) 

The  extraonlinar)'  fertility  of  the  territory  of 
Leontini,  or  the  Lkontinis  Campi  s,  is  celebrate<l 
by  many  ancient  authors.  According  to  a  tnidition 
o-mmonly  Received,  it  was  there  that  wheat  grew 
wild,  and  where  it  was  first  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion (Diod.  iv.  24,  v.  2);  ami  it  was  always  reL'anle<l 
as  the  most  productive  district  in  .ill  Sicily  fur  the 
Ljrowth  of  coni.  Cicero  calls  it  "  campus  ille  I-eon- 
tiniLs  nubilissinuis  ac  fcra«i>simu»."  *'  ub«'rrima 
Siciliae  pars,"  ''caput  rei  frumentariae;"  anil  says 
that  the  Kom.ins  were  accu.stomed  to  ci>n.sider  it  as 
in  itself  a  sufficient  resimrcc  .igainst  scarcity.  (Cic. 
Vtrr.  iii.  18,  44,  46,  pm  Stnnr.  2,  Phil.  viii.  8.) 
The  tract  thus  celrbrate<l,  whi<-h  was  known  alx)  bv 
the  name  of  the  LAKsTi:Yf;nNii  Cami'i  [Lakstrv- 
GONKs],  was  evidently  the  ])lain  extending  from  tho 
fiKjt  iif  the  hills  on  which  Leontini  was  situated  to 
the  river  Symai'thus,  n<iw  known  as  tho  Piatio  di 
Catania.  Wo  have  no  explanation  of  the  tradition 
which  le<i  to  tho  fixing  on  this  fertile  tract  as  the 
aUxle  of  the  fabulous  Lai-strygones. 

LciiUtini  wjus  not<  d  ai  the  birthplace  of  the  ccle- 
br.ated  orator  G-irgia-s,  who  in  R.  c.  427  w;us  the 
head  of  the  d'-putati'iu  .sent  by  his  native  city  1*1 
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i:nnlan  tlm  inlrrrentiiin  of  AtliPDH.  (IM.  :tii.  S.1 ;  noplim  of  Ephmii.  (EpAaura,  ir.  p.  S?0.  vj. 
H:il.  /A>;i.  i/oj,  p.a?2.)  [K  H.  II,]         Rijwit.)  [W.  II.  D.] 

LEPETTMNUS  (AmViiMroT,  cilled  Lrprli-rin- 
r.nt  or  Lcpelbymiu  bv  Plinf ,  t.  31.  ■.  39;  llie  USS. 
varf ),  ■  moanlain  in  Ibe  norlheni  put  of  l.at>oi,  nnr 
Mrlhjmna.  Plrbn  atilM  (LrMae.LS.  p.  9)  t1»t 
it  ig  th«  hlghcat  monntitn  in  the  ialuid :  but  liiii 
doH  Dot  uppmr  to  be  nnuiBtml  vith  nmJtin 
BnrwTB.  Ita  prpwiit  luune  it  will  to  hr  MeHt  S. 
Theoitm.  Th*  Mpnlchre  and  t<inib  nf  tl»  hi»ii 
ralainnks  an  »ll(^  tn  h»TP  bmi  lifw.  (Tlrtl*". 
Lgeopkr.  Camaidr.  1099:  Fliilwlr. //fmic.  p.  7 1 G. 
riZ.  Apolbm.  Tgan.  ir.  13. 1W,  aln  IS.  IS-I.)  In 
Anligonns  of  Cu-Tntus  (r.  17)  th«n  is  ■  tlnry  prrn. 
LKO'KTIOI  (AdJPTwi';  t:ih.  AuirtTiiTiB<).  n  (in  the  aultanrilj  nf  UyrailUB  Ibc  IjvUiU),  foni-cniine 
town  nf  Achua,  vu  oriEimilly  not  mf.  of  the  ■  temple  of  Apollo  aod  »  tlaint  nf  tlie  hero  l^[#- 
12  Arharan  cilirs,  tbougli  it  ufterwaids  beriinH  tn,  Ijmniis,  connecled  nllh  the  tunt  muumain.  Hen, 
Bimirilin^  ta  tlie  place  nf  Iibj jicjt.  It  in  onlv  men'  also,  acconiin^  to  Theoplinitlus  (/Je  Sign,  PImt.  rt 
lionrd  by  PulyUuH,  and  its  piwitlon  is  uDcertain.  Vtut.  p.  7S3,  ed.  Srhneid.),  an  aslrnivinirr  •allrJ 
It  mu't.  linKCT^r,  bare  benn  an  inlnnd  tonn,  and    Miitricetaa  made  his  cibsemtions.  [3.  S.  H,] 

was  probablT  Wtwecii  Pbaiae  ami  the  lerrilorr  of  LEPINUS  MONS  is  thenamc  Riwn  byCilomelU 
Anirium,  Hiiice  ne  lind  lliat  Ilio  Klrinns  under  the  (i.  131),  Ibe  onlj  antlior  in  whom  the  nsme  is 
Aclriliun  pn«nl  Kuripidu,  afler  inarx'liine  throneli  Inund,  to  a  inaunlain  near  Si^ia  in  I^ium,  pm- 
tiw  lemlorj  of  I'lwrae  as  Cir  as  tliat  of  Afgium,  bably  one  of  the  nnderfalls  or  ofthoots  of  ibe  put 
relrrBltd  to  l^unlium.  Leake  placra  it  in  rbe  mass  of  the  VuUcian  Anennines.  The  name  of 
valli^y  of  (bo  Selimis,  between  the  territorf  of  Tri-  Moalea  I. 
taen  and  that  of  Ae^inin,  at  a  place  noir  called  Ai    ^mpLeni 

^HffArfj^fmma  ruincdcbnrcll  of  tluit  saint  ne^r  fill'  whicb  tepanies  me  Taney  m  me  aac€o  irom  me 
vill:>EP  of  GizumiilTa.  Callii-mlcs,  tlie  pnrtiian  of  Pontine  Marshes  [Latiuh]  ;  bat  there  in  no  anrirnt 
Ibe  RiHnans  dnrine  the  later  days  of  the  Acbncan    aDthixilT  for  thia  [E.  H.B.] 

I.ea^ue,  wai  a  nilii-e  <t  Lcoiilinm,  (PoL  ii.  41,  LF.PIDO'TON-POLIS  (AmSin-ff  >  Atriisrir 
r.  94,  uri.  I ;  Ijalka,  Morea,  Tot.  iii.  p.  419.)  iriI'Lit,  Ploi.  ir.  5.  §  72),  a  KHm  in  Uppn-  Egyjit, 

LEONTU'FOI.IS.    rNi<.-BFUiiRiuii.]  Stunted  in  the  Pannpolile  nome,  and  on  the  ea.leni 

I.EUNTO'PUI.IS.    [I.KdNTES.}  idde  of  tlie  Nile.     It  was  about  four  peof^nphicil 

LEONTO'POI.IS  {l\t6rrw,  WMf,  Plol.  iv.  5.  miln  S.  'if  Chenotwscia.  Lat.  36°  2'  S.  This  was 
§51:.Strab.xvii.  pp.SII2.ei2;  Ac^To.  Hiemnym.  dauUless,  the  pboe  at  which  Herodotus  had  lieaid 
ad  Jmian.  ii.  C;  l.enntos  Opiiiilum,  Plin.  t.  30.  IhaC  the  liah  lepidoltii  was  eanght  in  Rreat  imni- 
B.  17).  the  capital  at  the  Lcontopolile  name  in  the  bers,  anil  eren  reRciTcd  divine  honoori  (ii.  T2  ( 
IX'lta  ofJ'^yiit.  It  stood  in  lat.  ,?0°  C  N.,  abont  romp.  Minutoli,  p.  414  ;  Clmmpollim,  tEggpIt, 
Ihrpo  pK.(T«(ihicai  milea  S.  of  Thmiiia.  Strabo  in  vol  i.  p.  248).  Lepdotnn-PolL,  h-u  probably  cor- 
llie  earliest  writer  trlio  mentions  either  llus  nnnie,  or  nrrlRl  with  the  O^irian  noiiliip,  for,  areordine 
its  rhief  town;  anil  it  was  probably  of  eomjnraliiely  to  tho  leeend,  Ii-is,  in  her  sranh  for  tlie  liml>s  of 
recent  urijtin  and  importance.  The  lion  was  ni't  Oiiiris.  who  had  bpen  <^t  into  [dn-es  by  Typhon, 
wnooK  tin  KUTcd  aniinab  of  Aeeypt :  but  that  it  tnveraed  the  mathhes  in  a  boat  made  of  papyrui 
was  oroKHoiially  'iamci-ticated  and  kept  in  Itir  (fiorii),  andinwliatsoeverplacebhefoundamember, 
tenijJcK,  may  be  inferred  from  Diodnnm  (ii.  S4).  Ibete  (die  baried  it.  Id  tbe  end  she  discoTered  all 
Trained  licHis,  empliiyeil  in  tlK  cliana  of  decrs,  wnlvcs.  Ilic  limbs,  excr|itini;  one,  which  hvl  liren  derooTrd 
ta,,  aie  fnand  in  the  hiintini!-|iicr«s  delineated  upon  by  the  fishes  phngnu  and  Irpvbftra.  Kn  remains  <l 
tbe  walls  of  tin  i^ttoes  at  Btmtiutan.  (WilkinwiD,  Lepidulon-Polui  lime  been  difcoviircJ.  [W.  B.  D.] 
.tf.andCn>l.iii.  P.1G.)  In  the  nlj^  nf  Ptolemy  LEPfl'NTll  (AWvtik,  Smb.,  Hoi.},  an  Al- 
Pliilmnetor  (ii.<:'.  IgO — 143)  ii  lemple,  modelled  pine  pnjple,  who  inhabited  thovullevs  cm  the  sonth 
aller  Iliat  of  JeruMlcin,  was  foulideil  by  the  exiled  side  uT  the  Alps,  aboat  the  head  of  the  two  great 
Jrwinli  primt  Oniu.  (JoMph,  AjiI  Jarl.  xiii.  :t,  bke^,  the  Ijigo  di  Cimm  nnd  Lago  Magginrt, 
§  3 :  Ilieronym.  in  Danitl.  cli.  li.)  The  Hebrew  Strabo  tells  us  distinctly  that  they  wen  a  lUiaetian 
rolntiy,  which  was  attrarted  by  tlie  establislimpnt  tribe  ^ir.  p.  206).  andaddslhnt.lilie  mnnyDlhenrf 
of  llirir  national  wunJiip  at  Lo'intO{«lb,  nnd  wlucli  the  minor  Alpino  tribes,  lliey  hail  at  one  time  spnad 
HTB  increased  by  the  nfogees  from  tbe  uppres-  fiirlher  inlolialv.hutbadbeengraduallydrivenbaclt 
SHKU  of  tlie  SelcnciJ  kings  in  Palestine,  flmiruhed  into  tlie  mnunlidns.  (Ik.  p  304.)  There  is  nme 
then  fur  innre  than  Ihiw  ci'iituries  afterwards,  difliculty  iu  detemuning  tbe  poailion  and  limits  of 
In  tlie  nign  of  Vtspwtian  tlw  I.«iinlopolite  temple  tlieir  territory.  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  liliine  took 
was  closnl,  amtd  the  genenil  diaeoaragement  oti  ilarise  in  Ilie  conntryof  the  Lepnntii(£.C.  ir.  10). 
.luililiMU  by  thnt  emjierur.  (.Inscpli.  B.  Jad.  vii. '  and  Pliny  snys  that  the  Uberi  (or  Mberi),  who  were 
10,  J  4.)  Anliijnariiuii  are  jividnl  as  to  the  real !  a  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  ooeii|iinl  the  aourcei  of  tbe 
aite  of  the  ntinH  of  Leonlopolis.  According  to  Rhone  (Plin.  iii.  SO.  s.  24).  Ptdkmy,  on  tlK  eon- 
D'Anville.  tliey  are  ciwered  by  a  mound  still  culled  I  tniiy  (iii.  1.  %  38),  phiees  them  in  the  Cottini 
rrf-/j«nW.  or  the  "LionV  Hill"  (Comji  Cham- j  Al|c:  Iml  this  is  oi.piii.i-1  io  all  the  other  slalenientu, 
•piMai.TKgiiptt,  Tol,  ii,  p.  Iln,sK|.>  J.«nanl,  on  Strabu  dislinctly  eonnecliug  them  with  the  Khae- 
theotherlaud.niaintains  that  *onie  tumuli  neurthej  tianiL  Their  luuiw  occurs  bIm  in  the  list  of  the 
vilLiga  of  El-Mngidrh  in  the  Delta,  represent  Ibn ,  Al|iine  nations  on    the  tropliy  of  Augustus  {op. 

better  with  the  rncount  of  the  town  giien  by'xc-    the  sutcmenis  of  Caesar  and  Plinyj  and  on  tbe 


xhnc  wp  inay  safely  place  tlje;n  in  the  croup  of  the 
A.'i»,  uf  which  the  Mont  St.  Gotlianl  i«  the  centri', 
%yi  iTL-m  ^hich  the  Rhone  and  the  Khiiie,  ;i5  well 
v  the  lieujis  and  the  Ticino,  take  thfir  rise.  The 
tiTTie  uf  Val  LeraHtiiia,  still  fjiven  tii  the  uj)iht 
nll-T  ii(  the  Ticino,  near  the  fuut  of  the  5^  (Jnthard, 
h  T-Tv  i:rv.^ihk  derivctl  from  the  n:ime  of  tin;  l^e- 
jrtjrii.  Tlitir  chief  town,  siccorJing  to  I'lolciny, 
wan  Osic«la  or  Oswlla,  which  i3  i^encntlly  .sujuio.si'd 
to  be  IM'tno  tT  Ot»tla  ;  but,  as  the  JA-jxintii  aiv 
CTTtiCtfoosly  pUced  by  him  in' the  Cottiau  Alps,  it  is 
prrhips  more  probable  that  the  town  meant  by  him 
i>the  CK-elum  of  Caesar  (now  I'xtan),  whirh  was 
lultT  bit  Dated  in  that  district.     [Ucklcm.] 

Tbe  notne  of  Ali'KS  Lei'ONTIak,  or  L('[>nntian 
Alps,  b  pen«»rally  jjiven  by  mtxlenj  peo;;raphrrs  to 
L^  pdn  nf  tills  chain  extending  from  MvuP  linui 
tolLt  St.  GothnrrI ;  but  there  is  nu  ancient  aiitlio- 
htr  fiirtliis  nf«  of  the  temi.  [K.  II.  li.j 

LETI:EUM  (t6  Adwptoy,  Scyl.,  Str.ib.,  I'uKh.; 

Arrpcor,  Paiu.,  Ari:itoph.  Ac.  149;  liiirpiov,  i'tnl. 

ti.  16.  §   18:    Eth.  A^TTptdrris),  the  chief  tnwn  ot 

Trii'trliM  in  Elis.  wzis  situated  in  the  southern  ]';trt 

1^  t}i^  dl;(trict,  at  the  distance  of  loo  .stadia  fri>m 

S>x-n:riun,  and  40  Madia  from  tlie  sea.    (St rah.  viii. 

p.  J+4.)  Scyhix  and  I'toleniy,  le^s  correctly,  describe 

1:  aa  ivin^  upon  the  coa^t.    Triphylia  is  siid  to  have 

ion  oriii^Lnaliy  inhabited  by  tlie  Caiicouians,  win  lu^u 

Lq<vujn  is  colltrd  by  Calllmachns  (l/t/mn.  in  Jov. 

S9)  KoMrwrwr   vroXUBpov.     The  Caucones  wore 

ifcnwanid  expelled  by  tlie  Minyae,  who  tiK»k  jww^es- 

frxi  rf  I^preum.   (Herwi.  iv.  148.)     Subsequently, 

Ski  probably  soon  after  the  ^Ies>enian  wars,  Le- 

pwm  and  the  other  cities  of  Triphylia  were  sub- 

aacd  by  the  Eit*ians,  who  (^oTcnied  tliem  .xs  .subjert 

piwiw'  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  81S.  b.]     The  Tripliylian 

rtifs,  however,  always  b«»rc  tlii.'*  yoke  witii  iiiij»a- 

ti«Cf ;  and  I>»prcuni  triok  the  lea.1  in  their  fri.-'|nent 

i^KnpC*  to  shake  otf  the  Kleian  sujin;macy.     The 

C*V!n  impirtancc  of  Lopreum  is  hli«»wn  by  the  fuel 

that  it  was  the  onir  one  of  the  Trinhvlian  towns 

»ijn  toijk  part  in  tho  Persian  wars.     (HerfHl.  i.\. 

S.)     In    n.c.  421  Leprtun),  supporteil  by  Spaila, 

rrr.4!ed  frr»m    ElLs  (Thuc.  v.  .31);   and  at  htst,  in 

♦«>.  :iie  Klcinns,  by  their  tre.ity  with  Sparta,  were 

DW:;:»rJ  to   rtlin«inij*h  their  authority  ••Vi-r  I.epreum 

awthe  •>tl«er  Triphylian  towns.     (Xen.  //»//.  iii.  2. 

$2.'.)     "When  the  Sp;irtan  power  hail  kvn  biukon 

kibe  tattle  of  Lcuctra  (n.c.  371),  tho  Sjiartan?) 

K(lm'<>urcil   to   recover  their  supremacy  over  I.e- 

pvUTQ  and    tlj«»   other  Triphylian   tov.ns ;    but  the 

ia^ier  prc>t«n:ted  themselves  by  lioconiin'^  nionibers  of 

t>  Arcadian  ci'mfi.ilunicy,  whicli  hail  boen  n^ently 

foirH>d  by  Kpaniinundas.     (Xen.  /A-//,  vi.  i3.  §2, 

•»■:-)     Htnce  Loprenni  is  called  an  Arcadian  town 

t*  SstvUjc  and  I'linv,  tho  latter  of  whom  crroncouslv 

r^rziki  lii*th  of  a  lA-priiin  in  Klis  (iv.  .0.  h.  0).  and  of 

a  Ls^vwin  in  ArcadL't  (iv.  '^.  s.  10).     Pausaiiias  al.vi 

^x\^  that  the  J^preatae  in  his  tinie  claimed  to  be 

An-ailLtns;  hut  he  obsen-cs  that  they  li:id  bec-n  suh- 

jecr-i  <if  tLe  Eleiana  from  ancient  limes, — that  as 

rjjiy  c^  them  as  had  been  victors  ir*   the  jmblic 

^xsoi  were  pruclaiined  as  ICleians  from  Lcpreus, — 

U'l  bliat  ArLstiiphanes  dt-scriU's  Lepreus  as  a  city  of 

the  Eieiaas.    (rau*.  v.  5.  §3.)     Alter  tlie  time  of 

Aknsder  the  EJeian^i  ap^ain  R'llucf^  tho  Tri]>hyliau 

ttJBs,  wiiich  therefore  were  oblici**!  to  join  the  Ac- 

•Jfitm  Jisapu^  al<»n;r  with   the  Klei.ans.      lint  when 

l^iap.  in  hi.s  war  with  the  A-tolian^.  niarehcd  into 

Tripijlia,  the  inhabitmts  of  Leprcum  rohc  ai:ainst 

t^K  KUi'^n  puTUon  in  their  tuwn,  and  declared  in 

^itU  IT. 
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favour  of  Philip,  who  thns  obtained  possession  of  tho 
place.  (Polyb.  iv.  77,  79,  «f).)  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  the  only  monunient  in  Lejireum  was  a  temple 
of  Demcter.  bnilt  of  brick.  In  the  vicinitv  of  the 
town  was  a  fount.iin  n;uned  Arene.  (Pans.  v.  ,'i.  §C.) 
The  territ^jrj-  of  Lepreum  was  rich  and  fertile.  (Xc^pa 
fudaifjuttif,  Strab.  viii.  ji.  345.) 

The  ruins  of  Lepreum  are  situated  upon  a  hill, 
near  the  mmlem  vilhee  of  Utroritci.  These  ruins 
show  that  Lej-reum  was  a  town  of  some  size.  A 
])lan  of  them  a  given  by  the  Eiencli  Conunission, 
which  is  copietl  in  the  work  i>(  Curtius.  'I  hey  were 
fir>t  descriUtl  by  Dmlwell.  It  lakes  half  an  hour  to 
.'Lscend  fmni  the  tirst  traces  of  the  walls  to  the  acro- 
jiolis,  which  is  entered  by  an  ancient  i;atcway.  '•  Tho 
towers  arestpiare;  one  of  them  isahiio.<t  entire,  and 
cniitains  a  small  window  or  arrow  hole.  A  tnms- 
ver^e  wall  is  carriinl  eomph'tely  acn)>s  the  acrnjM^lis, 
bv  which  means  it  wjls  ancient  I  v  diviiled  into  two 
]>ai-t.s.  The  foundation  of  this  wall,  and  part  of  the 
elevation,  still  R-niiun.  Three  ditlerenl  jxtIikIs  of 
archit'.-ctureare  evident  in  this  fortress.  The  walls 
are  comjioM^l  of  ii«>ly;;ons:  s^huc  uf  the  towers  con- 
.*«i.«*t  of  irre;,'ular,  and  others  of  n.-ctanpuhir  ipudri- 
lalerals.  The  ruins  extend  far  beltw  the  a<Top>lifi, 
■  •n  the  .side  of  the  hill,  and  are  seen  uu  a  ilat  de- 
tached knoll."  (I)iKlweli,  Titur  tlirnmjh  Urtcvt^ 
vol.  ii,  }t.  347  :  Leake,  Mnrca,  v<»l.  i.  j).  Sfi ;  IJob- 
laye,  Iia:/nrchrf,  <)V.  p.  135;  Cun'nis,  J \lojKin- 
tuAi/s,  vol.  ii.  ]K  84.) 

I.K'PSIA  (Lipso),  a  small  i^land  of  the  Icarian 
sea,  in  the  north  of  Leros,  and  oj'iM)site  to  the  coJl^t  of 
('aria.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  aiicient  author 
except  I'linv  (//.  A',  v.  34).  [L.  S.] 

I.KPTi:  (AfifTiKrj  &K(!a,  Ptol.  iv.  5  ;  Plin.  vi.  29 
.s.  34),  the  modem  lUis-d-A>ij\  in  lat.  23^  N.,  wjis 
a  headhmd  of  lJpii(?r  K.L\vpt,  ujK'n  the  conliiies  of 
Aethiojiia,  which  j/rojccted  into  the  IJed  S'a  at  Sinus 
Imnmndus  {^Foul  Ii<(i/).  It  fonm^l  the  extremity 
of  a  vok  anic  r.^n^e  ot'  n-eks  uboumling  in  mines  of 
golii,  ciip}j*-r  and  tojja/.  [\V.  15. 1).] 

LKPTIS,  a  town  of  llispania  Uaetica,  menlicinetl 
only  in  the  />//.  Akx.  57,  where  the  wonl  is  jvrliHjis 
only  a  fah^e  reading  for  Laki  a,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Anius.  [P- S.J 

Li:i'TIS*  (I.iv.  xxxiv.  r,2;  Caes.  Ii.  C.  ii.  3S  ; 
llivt.  h'rll.  Afr.  C,  7,  9,  02  ;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2  :  Plin. 
V.  4.  .«..  3),  also  called  bv  later  writers,  I.KPTIS 
MINOK  or  PAKVA  (A«irTtv  7/  fi'iKpa,  Piol.  iv.  3. 
§  10;  I.ei'timinus  (jr  I.epte  Minns,  Jtin.  Ant.  p.  58; 
Tab.  A"^;Geiigr.  Itiv.  iii.  5  v.  5  :  /'th  I.eplit^mi: 
Lttn/a,  llu.).  a  city  t.n  the  coxst  of  liy/.-u  ium,  jusl 
within  the  SK.  heiulland  of  the  Sinus  Nea]M>litamLs, 
18  M.P.  SK.  of  Hadmmetum,  and  33  .M.P.  NK.  of 
Thy.Ndrus,  and  one  of  the  nn»st  flourivhing  of  tho 
Phr^-nician  ccilnnies  on  that  coa.'^t,  notwithstanding 
the  ej»ilhet  Pakva,  which  is  merely  use<l  by  lato 
writers  to  di.-»lingubih  it  from  the  ^till  more  imjMirtant 
<ity  of  Lnrns  Ma«;na.  It  w.as  a  colony  of  Tyro 
(Sail.  Juff.  19  ;  Plin.  /.  c),  an<l,  under  the  Car- 
ihagini.uiB,  it  was  the  mo.-^t  important  place  in  tho 
wealihy  district  of  F.MrouiAK,  .ind  its  wealth  was 
such  that  it  })aid  to  Carthage  the  <lttily  tribute  of 
a  KuIk)!c  talent.  (Liv. /.  c.)  Under  the  U«mian.H 
it  w  as  a  lifn  rn  ciriOis,  at  lea.st  in  Pliny's  time  : 
whether  it  became  a  colony  afterwaids  depends  on 
the  t|uestirin.  whether  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of 
Lki'ILs   belling    to  this  city  or  to  Lepti.s  Magna. 


*  Derivetl   from   a   l'hoenici;m   word    signify in^ 
a  nautil  fttitUni. 

V. 
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LEPTIS  MAGNA. 


[Sms  below,  tinder  Leptis  Magna.]  Its  ruins, 
though  interesting,  are  of  no  prcat  extent  (Shaw, 
TrareUf  p.  109  ;  Barth,  Wanderuriffen,  <^.  p. 
161.)  [P.S.] 

LKPTIS  MAGNA  (^  Aem-u  firydKri,  Aam- 
fidyvcL,  Procop.  B.  K.  ii.  21  ;  also  Aiirris,  simply; 
aft.  NciiiroAts ;  Leptimaguensis  Civitas,  Cod.  Just, 
i.  27.  2  :  £th.  and  Adj.  AcTTirwdj,  Leptitanus  : 
Lebda,  large  Ru.),  the  chief  of  the  Uiree  cities 
wliich  fonued  the  African  Tripolis,  in  the  district 
l)etween  the  Syrtes  (Regio  Syrtica,  aft.  Tripoli- 
tana),  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  ;  the  other  two 
bcins;  Oea  and  Subrata.  Leptis  was  one  of  the  moi>t 
ancient  Phoenician  colonies  on  this  coast,  having 
been  founded  by  the  Sidonians  (Sail.  Jug.  19,78); 
and  its  site  was  one  of  the  most  favourable  that  can 
be  imagined  for  a  city  of  the  first  class.  It  fttood  at 
one  of  th(xie  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  table-land 
of  the  Great  Desert  falls  off  to  the  sea  by  a  succession 
of  mountain  ridges,  enclosing  valleys  which  are  thus 
sheltered  from  those  encroachments  of  sand  that 
cover  the  shore  where  no  such  protection  exists, 
while  they  lie  open  to  the  breezes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  country,  in  fact,  resembles,  on  a  small 
Bcalo,  the  terraces  of  the  Cyrenaic  coast ;  and  its 
grejit  beauty  and  fertility  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion alike  of  ancient  and  modem  writers.  (Ammian. 
Mai-c.  xxviii.  6  ;  Delia  CcUa  ;  Beechy;  Barth,  &c.) 
Each  of  these  valleys  is  watered  by  its  streamlet, 
jjenernlly  verj'  insignificant  and  even  intermittent, 
but  sometimes  worthy  of  being  styled  a  river,  as  hi 
the  case  of  the  Cinyps,  and  of  the  smaller  stream, 
further  to  the  west,  npou  which  Leptis  stood.  The 
excellence  of  the  site  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  promontory  Heiuiaeum 
{Kas-al  Ashan)^  W.  of  the  city,  to  the  roadstead  in 
its  front.  The  ruins  of  Leptis  are  of  vast  extent, 
of  wliich  a  great  portion  is  buried  under  the  sand 
which  has  dnfted  over  them  from  the  sea.  From 
what  cm  be  traced,  however,  it  is  clear  that  these 
remains  contain  the  ruins  of  three  different  cities. 

(1.)  The  original  city,  or  Old  Leptis,  still  exhibits 
in  its  ruins  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient  Phoenician 
settlement ;  and,  in  its  site,  its  sea-walls  and  quays, 
its  harbour,  and  its  defences  on  the  land  side,  it  bears 
a  striking  general  resemblance  to  Carthage.  It  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  jutting  out  from 
the  W.  bank  of  the  little  river,  the  mouth  of  which 
fonncd  its  port,  having  been  artificially  enlarged  for 
that  purpose.  The  banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
seaward  face  of  the  promontory,  are  lined  with  walls 
of  massive  masonry,  serving  as  sea-walls  as  well  as 
quays,  and  containing  some  curious  vaulted  Cham- 
bet's,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  docks  for 
ships  which  were  kept  (as  at  Carthage)  for  a  last 
re.source,  in  case  the  citadel  should  be  taken  by  an 
enemy.  These  structures  are  of  a  harder  stone  than 
the  other  buildings  of  the  city  ;  the  latter  being  of 
a  light  sandstone,  which  gave  the  place  a  glittering 
whiteness  to  the  voyager  approaching  it  from  the 
sea.  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  May.  p.  453,  G.,  p.  297, 
H.)  On  the  land  side  the  isthmus  was  defended 
by  three  lines  of  massive  stone  walls,  the  position 
of  each  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  ;  and,  in  a  depression  of-  the  ground 
between  the  outmost  and  middle  line,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  canal,  ccnnocting  the  harbour  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  the  roa«l»toad  W.  of  the 
city.  Opposite  to  this  tongue  of  land,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  is  a  much  lower,  less  projecting, 
aud  more  ruanded  promontory,  which  could  not  have 
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been  left  out  of  the  system  of  external  works,  .al- 
though no  part  of  the  city  was  built  upon  it.  Ac- 
cordmgly  we  find  here,  besides  the  quays  along  the 
river  side,  and  vaults  in  them,  which  served  for 
warehouses,  a  remarkable  building,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  fort  Its  superstructure  is  of  brick, 
and  certainly  not  of  Phoenician  work ;  but  it  pn»- 
bably  stood  on  foundations  coeval  with  the  city. 
This  is  the  only  example  of  the  use  of  brick  in  the 
ruins  of  Leptis,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls 
which  surmount  the  &6a-defences  already  described. 
From  this  eastern,  as  well  as  from  the  western  point 
of  land,  an  artificial  mole  was  built  out,  to  give  addi- 
tional shelter  to  the  port  on  either  side ;  but,  through 
not  permitting  a  free  egress  to  the  sand  which  is 
washed  up  on  that  coast  in  vast  quantities  with 
every  tide,  those  moles  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  destruction,  first  of  the  port,  and  afterwards  of 
the  city.  The  former  event  had  already  happened 
at  the  date  of  the  Stadiasmxu^  which  describes  Lejv- 
tis  as  having  no  harbour  (jiJStiwos).  The  harbour 
still  existed,  however,  at  the  time  fk  the  restorution 
of  the  city  by  Septimins  Sevenis,  and  small  vessels 
could  even  ascend  to  some  distance  above  the  city, 
as  is  proved  by  a  quay  of  Koman  work  on  the 
W.  bank,  at  a  spot  where  the  river  is  still  deep, 
though  its  mouth  is  now  lost  in  the  sand-hills. 

2.  The  Old  City  (ir<{Ais)  thus  described  became 
gradually,  like  the  Byrsa  of  Carthage,  the  citadel 
of  a  much  more  extensive  New  City  (NcairoAfs), 
which  grew  up  beyond  its  limits,  on  the  W.  bank  cf 
the  river,  where  its  magnificent  buildings  now  lie 
hidden  beneath  the  sand.  This  New  City,  as  in 
the  case  of  Carthage  and  several  other  Phoenician 
cities  of  like  growth,  gave  its  name  to  the  place, 
which  was  hence  called  Neafous,  not,  however,  as 
at  Carthage  [comp.  Cakthago,  Vol.  L  p.  529.  §  I], 
to  the  disu&e  of  the  old  name,  Leptis,  which  was 
never  entm>ly  lost,  and  which  became  the  prevailing 
name  in  the  Uter  times  of  the  ancient  world,  and  is 
the  name  which  the  ruins  still  retain  (^Lebda). 
Under  the  early  empenirs  both  names  are  found 
almost  indifferently;  but  with  a  slight  indication  of 
the  preference  given  to  Neapolis,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  name  Leptis,  with  the  qathet 
Magna  to  distinguish  it  from  Leptis  Parva,  pre- 
vailed at  last  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  confuMoa 
with  Neapolis  in  Zeugitana.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  835, 
NcdiroAts,  ^y  koX  Atwriy  KoAovflrtv:  Mela,  however, 
i.  7.  §  5,  has  Leptu  only,  with  the  epithet  altera : 
Pliny,  v.  4.  s.  4,  misled,  as  usual,  by  the  abundance 
of  his  authorities,  makes  Leptis  and  Neapolis  different 
cities,  and  he  distinguishes  this  from  the  oth«r 
Leptis  as  Jxptig  aU^ra^  quae  cognominatur  magna: 
Ptolemy,  iv.  3.  §  13,  has  NedwoAts  ^  «ca2  Acarir 
Htyd\Ti:  J  tin.  AnL  p.  63,  and  Tab.  PeuL  \je\fC\ 
Magna  Colonia;  Scyl.  pp.  1 1 1, 1 12, 1 13,  Gronor.  Nca 
U6kis ;  Stadiasm.  p.  435,  A^irrtt,  vulg.  A^imtf, 
the  coins  all  have  the  name  Leptis  sunply,  with  the 
addition,  on  some  of  them,  of  the  epithet  CoIjOXLI 
ViCTTRix  JuuA ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  to  whkli 
of  the  two  cities  of  the  name  these  coins  belong; 
Eikhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  ] 30, 1 31 ;  Basche,  #. r.)  We  kssni 
from  Sallust  that  the  commercial  intercourse  of  hfyoA 
with  the  native  tribes  had  led  to  a  sharing  of  the  ow- 
nubiitm^  and  hence  to  an  admixture  of  the  language  vi 
the  city  with  the  Libyan  dialects  (Jug.  78).  In  fiwrt, 
Leptis,  like  the  neighbouring  Tripolg,  which,  with 
a  vastly  inferior  site,  has  succeeded  to  its  position, 
was  the  grvat  emporium  for  the  trade  with  the 
,  Garamantcs'  and  Phazania  and  the  eaitem  part  U 
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bntr  Lliyx.  Bnt  the  mnuiu  of  Ibr  Xcv  Cttj 
nru  lu  IvIoR);  obncat  miimly  to  llic  prrind  of  tlia 
titnaa  Empire,  wij  npiciaily  lo  IIip  Tfina  •■Tl'qili- 
i::i'ii  fVrKTiu,  wlu>  reslnred  ami  Imiuiflnl  this  bis 
Miin  ci;;.  (Pi«rt.  &P.  1;  AnnO.  Vii:t.  A/i.  at) 
ll  kn)  aiitAri;  brfvTP  ac-gnirnl  coiBiiliiRililn  ini|>irl- 
iifp  uiJjT  tbc  Kiniaiu,  wbwe  ciiiw  it  «-]>iUiMHi 
b  i!k  wit  with  Juj-iirtha  (Aill.  Jag.  77— 7!!:  as  to 
.>  Ilia  cioiJition  m  Taf.  /fuf.  iv.  W) ;  ■»!  if,  »a 
iA±.tiitu:\ian  tobelwvr,  Ibe  cans  with  tlii>  f|ii- 
^^  I  III.  VIC  HI.  LKi-.  belmi^'  niaHlr,  if  Wit 
r£:Tl>.  to  L«pti>  Mij;nit,  il  ii'ib:  havi>  iHvn  iniul>> 
xJoa;  id  llw  tarlioar  pnial  of  tlw  oin]an!.  I*  — 
r£i  a  fl'-uriibin;;  imtl  i>i|iuli>i»  {nniliwl  d[j  ii 
*i  tentnrr,  nlicn  H  m  Kir.illj  iiijiirnl  ly  n 
iKi[  ('f  a  Lit^an  tcibr,  nllrd  tlir  Ai>i:i'siam  ( 
t^vm.  ixrii],  C^ ;  and  it  nevfr  rcvowral  frmn  tlic 

i.  Jiutinian  Lt  'aid  In  haia  mrhwd  a  purlKin  of 
h  >:'.^  a  new  watt ;  but  tb*  cHt  ilMlf  vns  nlnadr 
ay-  UT  burial  in  tlic  Mtid  lu  be  rCKtored)  aiiH,  ax 
Cir  u  we  can  maka  ml,  llit  littk  that  Juvtiiiiiin 
ittni^tcd  Mein.s  to  latt  am'iiinti'il  uniy  to  tha  «n- 
(h-uT  gf  a.  ivbiirli.  ur  M  IJbian  camp,  eniik'  d[ft- 
lu;:-  ta  the  E.  of  the  river,  on  Die  Vt.  luuik  of 
iiiira  tbe  citT  ilxlf  liad  hluwl.  (I'MCiip^  ifc  ^r</. 
d  4:  miip.  Barth.)  Ita  lujn  wiu  iinniJi'lnl 
faa;  ibc  Anth  cuiH|iioal  (I-Cf,  ^c.  [j-  ■IW) ; 
>i  ibiiifb  ire  find  il,  in  the  inidJIr  acm,  th«  wsit 
if  p^folom  Arab  vainio,  no  attempt  lion  leuii  miule 
»i  cak»  use  of  tl«  fplrmli'l  wtc,  wliicli  i»  now 
KttfiBi  by  the  it»i;iiiRc!mt  rilt^;!!  of  Lnjalah, 
zi  It«  hamlet  of  El-IItali,  which  nni^ta  uf  only 
lo:  boorM.  (For  paniniUm  uf  tlu  nun!>.  we 
I^.  PivetfliHS*  of  llu  AftiitiatioH,  ifr.  Tiil.  iL 
f  ti.  Lmj,].  INIO;  ItrlU  Ci'lla,  I'h.i^/Ai,  .K 
f  40:  Cwthey.  rn-ceitlmg;  <fc.  tiia|N  vi.  iq>.  nil, 
f  il.  £u.«wllV  Itariurs;  Uarth,  Ik'mJira'i.T'^,  •)«. 
Jf»5 — 3I5.J  [I'S] 
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fixcil  tnnrc  arcnrairly  by  llw  Itin.  than  by  tlio 
p^'-naiiticni.  I^riiLi.  fnim  iHiirli  thr  iiiaicm  iiama 
Uriiu  cKiifs,  IK  vriy  nniall ;  it  in  ca]lr-<l  SI.  Ilimaml, 
fnnn  a  bi>li"ii  vf  Arlm  in  the  l!t)li  cimluiy,  iiihr>  vn 
aim  a  K:uiit.  [('■!-] 

LKIfS'A  iir  I.KRNK  {Mfn,  tJfm\  llw  iiiiiiio 

cif  llie  Arf)\r  {.Luii.  iipar  tlir  xcn.  a»l  Hi'bntnl  hh 
the  i.]>4  Klii-iv  Hwiilrs  Bh'w  tlu-  niaiiy-liriKlfll 
Ily.lr.^o^watf^.l.nBk^  [Si»/*(.  .///iV- V.J.II. 
]■■  ;I!I4.}  Ill  tliiii  ]«rt  of  tiK  jdiin,  iIhiv  Ik  a 
llll:^lilT■•fl1•]jllU■<^JlriI^^^  «liii'biivi-rHii'Tt)ii'di><lrit.'t 
mill  [nni  it  into  a  lutThh;  and  Ibi'ru  i-an  In' liitia 
lii.tlbt  Ihnl  tlic  vict«7  rf  Umiik's  mrr  the  Hydra,  ia 
ta  lie  umlmliud  iif  a  HnnvsAfiil  iilltmjit  iif  llw 
Hlicif ill  iurdn  of  tbt  Arzire  jJain  tit  Itrinj;  it:,  nkinliy 
exirctnity  iiilo  cnllivniiiai,  by  draininji  its  wniKm 
and  crtihinliin);  iu  hImiiLi.  The  nuiir  of  I^i'nia  ii 
ns>ui]lr;:ir.ii  tu  Ihawhiib-diflrii:!  (faiv.ii.  IS.  $  .1, 
il  H.  i  a.  ii.  3C.  i  6,  ii.  30.  g  1;  Mm.  fkom. 
13),  bnt  ollinr  nriicRi  .i]i|ily  it  iiuini  |«rtivulHrlr  In 
IIk-  tivet  and  the  iake.  (Sir.iliL  tiii.  ]■.  .IKH.)  Tin 
Jii^rict  WU1  llwRiufilLly  ilniiiKil  in  anlh|iii;y,  oiul 
cuvi'CCd  Willi  racml  l>liililili;:b,  if  Hliicli  1'jiiimiiiIiu  ' 
\\-j£  I'll  tw  an  Bd'niint  (ii.  36,  37).  A  f^tA  ]n\ 
fnini  Aram  tn  Ij^rua.  niiJ  the  diKlaiU'i:  fiviii  IIik  [':itv 
'  city  til  ihn  srii-iTa'-l  iif  ].rnia  «a~  4il  knilin. 
(.cnia  IH  Ihc  M«iintiun  I'iixtimh  {nm-nni), 
aniTilin;  to  rmivnilaii  nVir1»  tlir  i-iiiii 
aiiil  tliux  iirrTcnlk  il  fnnn  mnnii^  iiH".  <lu 
imiil.  oil  Hhiu-h  then-  iin.-  unr  tin-  niiib.  id"  a 
nal  ni-lk',  ['uuMiniiL-.  huvt  iIk-  nqiiaiii.  id'  a 
■-  of  Alliciin  Sjiiti-,  ami  lli:  Kniiiilnli<ai>  uf  thi- 
iifllililNtuFdun,  vnporti  ;fi>vi'ii  Ar^ivp  rliicfn 
niiin-linl  a;;iiiiinl  Theliw.  (AfpivJB  I'  eiKtt 
ntuotl'  'InTDfuSM'  Ifof,  Eiiiiy.  Ilimii.  IjG.) 
Tlic  (irovu-  i.f  Lcnia,  which  nin-i«l"i  f.*  the  mtl. 
]urt  Iif  ]ilniH'  tiCM,  ■'Xtvniii'd  fnmi  Muiiiil  I'liuliniis 
'  IIhi  fi'A,  aixl  waa  bmiiidcd  on  onu  i-iih<  by  .i  riccr 
lIIciI  I'.aitiiiiu,  and  im  \\k  iXIht  liy  a  riwr  nniiitd 


AniyiiH 
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LERINA  and  LEHOS.  S'rd«  (p.  183)  «iy«! 
*  XhfT  Ibe  ;>toerha-fe»  an)  l'l:uia»i»  ami  l.iTiin 
(i  lUono-ia  Kol  AAftsr),  wbarli  are  inhaliitcd ; 
■E  in  Leran  tliere  U  lulso  a  Ij^hiiii  i-f  l^nm,  and 
1*™  a  ia  fiwnt  of  Aiiti^Jii."  (^ii(i*M.)  I'liny 
fa.  S)  ha«  "  L*m.  e*  I-eriiia  aduemiB  Antipidiiii." 
P-Jm*  (ii.  10.  §  ai)  I*"**  f-*f"iic  (Aviini) 
\en  Hit  mooth  of  the  (  ur.  Jjtuu  onw  hail  a 
nw  Bumed  Vcipnnum  (lliny)^  Tlie  _^l>nli<^ 
IbiL  pl«fei  ■■  Lm  *t  Lcrin 
bm  Aatipolia. 


r.  <M  tin- 


«sto 


Iif  TttoA  dcpartm'-nl  of  Vnr.  Strjlui's  I'laiianiii 
»  niicrsed  to  be  Lcriua,  hwanw  it  i»  Hat;  I/'ruii 
i*ru.en  he  the  hi^r  Islan.l,  rallcl  ShhK  il..r- 
pei*;  and  r»'Aiivillc  cimjfdiirM  Ihiil  tin-  iim- 
■TTT  de-licated  to  fWnl*  Marf.miriU-  tuok  Ijn- 
V>f  if  i.'ie  I,ennim  of  Lcio.  which  a  n 
iiTibj.    Ita  poaitiun  <>{  thiac  two  hiim: 


i|dnt,  in  MR!  of  vliirb  IViiieh<r  rnciniiui  mid 
IK'inr>ii'-  wcjv  Wi«»]ii[i|«I..iiiii  in  llH-iilhn-lli<>iin.u:t 
I-  a  Ibliriil,  aillnl  llii-  l.iTiiaca, 
K.i:t  (-.'K-bratiil  in  biiikiir 'if  I>i-iiietor  and  Itinivsiis. 
l>mi-:iiiiiL-<ab«ini.'nlii>n-ithiir<>un!iiiDnrAni|i]ii.i'niiu. 
and  lld>AI('yiiniin[»^(q'AAnioi'laAlfUi|).  thn<iizh 
nhi<h  ihii  .VixiiVM-ny  lluit  IriiAyiiuii  iIciTiiilnl  into 
ll>li."<  ill  unkr  tii  rcvoviT  KniKli-.  Hie  Ah'Viiniaii 
]iri  nnn  MUii  tn  lie  ntifalbiniuilile,  niid  llic  ruiji-nir 
Nitni  in  nun  ntlpiiijitcd  tn  mir-h  its  l.itl'Hn  with  a 
Miniidiii);  line  of  trivnJ  liith"UiH  in  li'ji;;lh.  Tho 
rirciiiiirrrriice  nf  tlu<  \'f\  '\i  oiiimilr-l  by  I'aiihaniiiH 
a^i  imly  one-lliird  irf  a  Klinliuin :  ita  iiuir^in  wan 
cnremi  with  fjart  mid  ni^lic*.  I'anjqnian  wni  tiM 
tliat.  though  tlie  \akt  ai-iinnil  »>  hlill  ami  ijuiH, 
Ti-t,  if  miy  line  nllcni|4uil  t'>  hwiiii  iivpt  it,  lie  wiu 
•lTaift;nl  ibiwn  In  tliR  In-lloin.  Here  I'm*}  iiiniw  i& 
aaiil  til  hare  ludntnl  nut  to  Dintiyiiiin  the  rnlninni-  in 
llir  liiwer  wuriil.  A  unL-tamal  n-renuniy  wna  cnn- 
nectid  with  this  fcn'mli  r-ipialmy  riliw  wero  per- 
fnnniil  hv  tlic  i-idi-  iif  Ihn  \,,A,  and.  in  ciiisi-iuKnivof 
till-  iiii|.nniin(  urliicli  <Kvt>-  tlini  llimnn  into  Ibe  |>iH>t, 

M-rrciicr./*«rtcr,  i^aia.) 

The  river  I^lllti^n»  iwocs  finu  thrre  luiurrcs  at 
,  thi^  tiH4  nf  tlie  lull,  a»l  ]<iM  the  M-n  noitli  nf  Mum- 
I  iiiilb,  afliT  a  iiiDnie  of  only  a  fi-w  hniulrrd  vank. 
dby..^™orri^lit™iJ.nH 


iXti^rjv;' 


inilb  I  of  »n';  of 
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the  katavotlira  of  tlio  Arcadian  vallics.  The  river 
8001)  .ifter  enters  a  smull  lake,  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  circumference,  and  surroundetl  with  a  great 
variety  of  aquatic  plants;  and  it  then  fonnsamarsh 
exrendini;  to  the  sea-shore.  The  lake  is  now  walled 
in,  and  the  water  b  diverted  into  a  small  stream 
which  turns  some  mills  standing  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. This  lake  is  evidently  the  Alcyonian  pool  of 
Pausiinias ;  for  although  he  docs  not  say  that  it  is 
formed  hy  the  river  Amymone,  there  can  he  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  The  hike  answers  exactly  to  the 
description  of  Pansaniiks,  with  the  exception  of  being 
larger;  and  the  tale  of  its  being  unfathomable  is 
still  relatetl  by  the  millers  in  tlic  neighbourhood. 
Pausimias  is  the  only  writer  who  calls  this  lake  the 
Alcyonian  p(M)l ;  other  writers  gave  it  the  name  of 
Lernaeau;  and  the  river  Amymone,  by  wliich  it  is 
formed,  is  likewise  named  Lema.  The  fountain  of 
Ampliiaraus  can  no  longer  be  identified,  pnibably  in 
consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  lake.  The 
station  of  the  hydm  was  ander  a  palm-tix'o  at  the 
8ourc«  of  tlie  Amymone;  and  the  numerous  heads  of 
the  water-snake  may  perhaps  have  been  sug- 
gcstetl  by  the  numerous  sources  of  this  river. 
Amymone  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  jM>ets.  It 
is  said  to  have  derive<l  its  name  from  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon; 
and  the  river  gushed  forth  when  the  nymph  drew  out 
of  the  rock  the  trident  of  the  god.  (Hygiu.  Fah. 
1C9.)  llenco  Kuripides  (^Phoen.  188)  speaks  of 
TlotTfiBuvia  'Afivjjuiyia  Sdara.  (Comp.  Propcrt.  ii. 
20,47;  Ov.  Afr.t.  ii.  240.) 

(Dotlwell,  Classical  7'(y«r,  vol.  ii.  p.  225;  Leake, 

M(/;v<t,  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  seq;    Bohlaye,  Reclicrchcs, 

(fx:  p.  47;   Mure,  Ti/itr  in  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  194; 

lloss,  licistn  im  /W<yx^w*c*,  p.  150;   Curtius,  Pclo- 

ponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  308,  seq.) 

I^KK(XS  (A«poj  :  Eth,  Atptos  :  Leros),  a  small 
island  of  the  Aegean,  and  belonging  to  tho  scattered 
islands  called  Sporadcs.  It  is  situated  opposite  the 
SifULS  Jas.siiLs,  on  the  north  of  Calynma,  and  on  the 
south  of  Le]K$ia,  at  a  distance  of  320  stadia  from 
Cos  and  350  from  Myndus.  {Siadiasin.  Mar.  Maffni, 
§§  240,  250,  252.)  According  to  a  stilement  of 
Anaximencsot'Lampsacns,  Leros  wsis,likeIcaros,colo- 
ni  ''cd  by  AI  i  lesians.  (  St  rab.  xi  v.  j).  035.)  This  was  pro- 
bably done  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  Ilecatacus ; 
for  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
against  Persia,  he  advised  his  c«»untrymen  to  enM:ta 
fiirtrcss  in  the  i.>land,  and  make  it  the  centre  of 
tlii'ir  operations,  if  they  should  \ie  driven  from 
^lik'tus.  (Ileroil.  v.  125;  comp.  Thucyd.  viii.  27.) 
D«'f"»re  its  occujiation  by  the  Mile^sians,  it  was  pro- 
l>;ibly  inhabitetl  by  Dorians.  The  inhabitants  of 
Li.Tos  were  notorious  in  anti({uity  for  their  ill  nature, 
whence  Phoi-ylides  sang  of  them  :  — 

Atpiot  KaKoi,  ovx^  /i*i»'i  *y  8'  ofi^ 

navTcy,  tAV  ripoicA^ous  *  ku\  YipoK\ir\i  A4pios, 

(Si rab.  X.  p.  487,  &c.)  The  town  of  Leros  was 
bitu^iled  on  the  west  ci  the  modern  town,  on  tho 
Sf^uth  side  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill;  in 
til  s  liK'alitv,  at  least,  distinct  tnices  of  a  town  have 
lM*«'n  iliscovered  by  llcws.  (AVwfn  auf  d,  Grit'ch. 
Juiteln,  ii.  p.  119.)  The  plan  of  Hiiataeus  to  fortify 
Leros  d«KjN  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
Lenxs  never  w:ik  iin  intle|)«<ndent  community,  but  was 
governed  by  Miletus,  as  we  must  infer  from  inscrip- 
tions, which  also  show  that  Milesians  continued  to 
inhabit  the  i.s]an«l  an  late  as  the  time  of  the  itomans. 
Leros  contained  a  aanctuary  of  Artemis  Parthenos, 
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in  which,  according  to  mytholc^,  the  sisters  of 
Meleager  were  transformed  into  guinea  fowls  {fit- 
\taypli*si  Anton.  Lib.  2;  comp.  Ov.  McL  viii.  5;W, 
&c.),  whence  these  birds  were  always  kept  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess.  (Atlien.  xiv.  p.  655.) 
In  a  valley,  about  ten  minates*  walk  from  the  sea,  a 
small  convent  still  bears  the  name  of  Partheni,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  it  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Christian  church,  evidently  built  upon  some 
ancient  foundation,  which  seems  to  have  been  that  nf 
the  templeof  Artemis  Part  henos.  "Thissmall  island," 
says  Ross,  "  though  envied  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
its  smiling  valleys,  and  its  excellent  harbours,  is 
nevertheless  scorned  by  its  neighbours,  who  charce 
its  inhabitants  with  niggardliness "  (i  c  p.  122 ; 
comp.  Bockh,  Corp.  InscripL  n.  2263 ;  Koss, 
Inscript.  ined.  ii.  188.)  [L.  S.] 

LESBOS  (Awgos:  Eth.  and  Adj.  Aia^tos, 
A€ff€iK6s,  At(TBiaK6s,  Lcsbius,  Lesbicus,  Les- 
biacus  :  fern.  A*a€ist  Aca^icir,  Lesbis,  Le>bi.is :  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  named  Mitylene,  from  its 
principal  city  :  Geog.  Rav.  v.  21 :  Snidas.  $.  r. ; 
Hierocl.  p.  686 ;  Eustath.  ad  IL  ix.  129,  Od.  in. 
170  :  henco  it  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks 
Mihflen  or  Metelitto,  and  by  the  Turks  Medilli  or 
Medellu-AdassL)  Like  several  other  islands  of  the 
Aege:m,  Lesbos  is  said  by  Strabo,  Pliny  and  othiTS 
to  have  luid  various  other  names,  Issa,  Himerte, 
Lasia,  Pelasgia,  Aegira.  Aethiope,  and  Macaria. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  160^  v.  p.  128 ;  PHn.  v.  31  (39);  Diud. 
iii.  55,  V.  81.) 

Lesbos  b  situated  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  exactly 
opixisite  the  opening  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium. 
Its  northern  part  b  separated  from  the  mainland 
near  Assos  [Assos]  by  a  channel  about  7  miles  broad; 
and  the  distance  between  the  south-eastern  extremity 
and  tho  islands  of  Arginusae  [Arocnusar]  b  about 
the  fame.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth  of  the  former 
strait  at  60  stadb,  and  Pliny  at  7  miles:  for  the 
latter  strait  see  Strab.  xiiL  pp.  616, 617,  and  Xen. 
Hell.  i.  6.  §§  15—28.  The  island  lies  between  the 
pcinillels  of  38°  58'  and  39°  24'.  Pliny  states  the 
circumference  as  168  miles,  Strabo  as  1100  stadia. 
According  to  Choisenl-Gouiiier,  the  latter  estimate 
b  rather  t<x)  great  Scylax  (p.  56)  assigns  to  Lesbos 
tho  seventh  rank  in  size  among  the  blands  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea. 

In  shajxi  Lesbos  may  be  roughly  described  as  a 
triangle,  the  sides  of  which  f;ice  respectively  the 
NAV.,  the  NE.,  and  the  SW.  The  northern  point  is 
the  promontory  of  Argennum,  the  western  b  that  of 
Sigrium  (still  called  CajHi  Sigrt),  tho  south-eastern 
b  that  of  Malca  (now  called  ZdtounBuunnm  or  Gipe 
St  Mary).  But  though  tliis  description  of  the 
island  as  triangubir  b  generally  correct,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  it  b  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  by 
two  gulfs,  or  sea-loch*  as  they  may  properly  be 
called,  on  tho  south-western  side.  One  of  these  is 
Port  Hiero  or  Port  OUvia*^  **  one  of  tho  best  har- 
bours of  the  Archipelago,''  opening  from  the  sea 
about  4  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Malea,  and 
extending  altout  8  miles  inland  among  the  mountjuns. 
It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  ita  aucient 
name  was  Portns  Uicraeus  ;  since  Pliny  mentions  a 
Lesbian  city  calleil  Hiera,  which  was  extinct  befiK* 
his  time.  The  other  arm  of  tho  sea,  to  which  w» 
hnve  alluded,  b  about  half-way  between  the  farmer 
and  Cape  Sigrium.  It  is  the  '*  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive basin,  named  Port  Calonir  and  andenilr 
callctl  Euripus  Pyrrhaeus.  From  tho  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  entrance,  it  U  less  adapted  fur  tht 
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j-crpiKw  of  a  hariioar.  Its  iclitlijolopy  is  rppofito«lly 
Eh-.rrv.-noil  by  Aristotle  ns  rrmarkaMc.  {IIutt.Anwml. 
T.  \\K    §  2,'  V.  13.    §  10,    viii.  20.    §  15,    ix.  25. 

The  surface  of  the  Island  is  inount:uniius.  'Jhc 
vir.ijal  mountains  were Oniyinniis  in  the  W..()lyni- 
pa?  ir.  tl*  S..  and  Lepcthymnus  in  the  N.  Tlnir  dt*- 
vi::un?.  as  marked  in  the  Eii^iliih  A«lniirahy  Cliarts, 
x-v  ni«j*itive]y,  17k>0,  3080.  and  2750  f(H>t.  The 
pi>:tlWit  I  liniate  and  fine  air  of  Lesbos  are  eelehratcnl 
^T  Diijd.^nis  Sic-ulus  (v.  82),  and  it  is  still  reputed 
\-  he  th<  niO>t  healthy  Island  in  tlie  Ar(-lii]<«>iapj. 
(Pnrd>"»  Saiibiff  J/trtvtvt-y,  p.  154.)  Tacitus  (J mm. 
ri.3)  f'dls  it  **inAti]a  nuhilis  et  ainneiia."  Apites 
wtn-  f.jund  there  (I'lin.  zxxvii.  54).  and  iis  (pKirrictf 
jr-uQCfd  rario^'atcd  marble  (xxxvi.  5).  The  wholo 
Kve  Lesbian  wines  ("  innocentis  ji<K-uIa  Le.sbii." 
EjT.  Carm,  i.  17,  21)  were  fainuus  in  the  ancient 
%x]d;  but  of  tliiH  a  niure  j-KirtieuIar  afcoiint  is 
pm.  unltr  Mk:TiiY3iXA.  Tlic  tmile  uf  the  i.^laml 
Us  ii.tive  and  i'('ii»idcrable ;  but  here  a;:ain  we 
*vit  reUT  to  what  is  said  conceiiiiiii;  its  cliief  city 
MmLEXE.  At  tlie  present  day  the  fips  of  Le.slms 
in  cck-r«ated ;  but  its  cliief  ex]K)rts  are  oil  and 
^•acis.  The  {•opulation  was  oatiniated,  in  Ji<10, 
«  23.000  Gn-eks  ajul  5000  Turk^. 

T.'aiii:h.'n  tAVn  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Le>lM>N 

V(:v  IVJa^;laii:< :   and  Xanthus  wa»  tlieir  le^iinlary 

kaie*.     Nest  caxiio  Inni:ins  and  othcr>,  iniiler  M.i- 

oreof,  who   i»  said  by  I>io«iorus  (v.  HO)   t<i   have 

inr-AJncivJ  writtC'n  laws  two  poheratioa'*  before  the 

Tru'ui  war.     La.<st  were  the  Ae'ilian  settliTs,  under 

^  ]^i;r^liip  of  I.K>sbus,  who  ap}it*ars  in  StnilN; 

ujtr  the   name   Graus,  and  who  is  Muy  to  have 

tanitd    3Iethynina.    the    daujihter    of   Macareu.t. 

UjtitDt  waft  the  chler  dauchtcr.     This  is  certain, 

ikA  the  early   l»i.story  of  I-esbos  i.s  identical  witii 

tLtt  of  tbo   Aeolians.     Strabo  n-;;ards  it  as  tijcir 

neural  scat    (o-x^Sov  fi7irp6iroKts,   xiii.   pp.   lilii, 

CSi).     Iq  mcrttaritile  enieqirim.',  in  resi««tanie  ti)  tlie 

Fffcians.  and   in  intolhttual  eminence,  the  in.sular 

lmr:'ati*.  fceRri   to  Lave  bet>n  favourably  cmtra-otiil 

liiil  lirir  brethren  on  the  continent.     That  whirli 

Emor  caJlrt    "  Acoliuin   csnnen "   and    "  Aeuliae 

-  (Cirm.  ii.    13.  24,    iii.  .'io.  LJ)  w.us  due  to 


tk  ^niu»  of  Ltebod :  and  Niebtihr's  expn'.'»>ii>n 
apaniict?  tLLs  i>land  Is,  that  it  was  "  the  jn-arl  of 
t^Aa-lian  race."  (^lActure*  vn  Anc'unl  Kthnolvtjy 
md  Ofograpky,  vol.  i.  p.  218.) 

l/f^t}:^  was  not,  like  several  otlicr  Isliinds  of  the 
Aidupdaj^  such  aa  Cos,  Chios  and  Samos,  the 
tester  of  one  city.  We  read  <if  six  Ae<.lian  cities 
each  of  which  had  orii^inally  seiarate 
and  an  independent  government,  and 
vfcds  were  situated  in  the  fullowinc  f:e<jgraphical 
MerirrMXA  (now  Molmt)  wji^  oii  the  north, 
immediately  oppobitc  Assfjs,  frxim  which  it 
Kfonted  by  one  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Siinewltere    in    its    nei^hbourhi»o«l    wa.s 

^^  which,   however,  was  incoq^c^ratod  in  the 

lUimnafton  territory  before  the  time  of  IlenKlotus 
(L  IM).  Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  i.sland 
m  AxnflSA  and  Kici-^^srs.  The  funner  was  u 
faitf  10  the  north  of  Cape  Si^'rinm.  and  was  situated 
«kfn;all  ikUnd,  which  in  Thny's  lime  (ii.  91)  was 
(■todai  with  l..e»boit  itself.  The  latt<T  was  on  the 
■a  of  t>je  imwiuiitory,  :md  is  still  known  under 
&(  i»«iw  of  KrUti.  a  nio<it'm  villa lt,  near  w1ii(  h 
iw»  Uve  been  fmuid.  At  the  heail  of  Vurt  Oiloiii 
vaPnufULA.  which  in  Strabos  time  had  l)eonhw:il- 
Uid  op  by  the  sea,  with  the  cxa'plion  of  u  suburb. 
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(Strab.  xiii.  p.  filvS  ;  see  I'lin.  v.  31.)  The  name  of 
I\r(i  is  still  attache«l  to  this  di.striet  according  to 
i'uCiAjke.  (Ml  the  e.LNtrrn  shmT,  facinij  the  main- 
land, was  MvTii.KNK.  iJi^idi^-i  the?e  Jilaies,  we 
niust  menlinii  the  tnllnwin'r :  —  }{iki:.v.  douhtless  at 
tb»'  head  of  I'ort  fHirifr.i-ix'ui  hv  I'linv  to  h;ive  Imm-u 
d«-.4n>y««l  iH'fore  hi>  d:iy;  Ai.amkiik.  a  vilhi;."'  in 
the  neighUturluKHl  <if  ryriha;  Natk,  in  the  ]i|:iiii  i.f 
Alfthvuma  ;  AFtiiKis,  iK-twren  Methymna  :iiid 
Mvtih-ne  ;  and  I'«>i.irM,  a  site  nientioni-d  liv  Ste- 
plianiLs  B.  ^hi>t  of  tlJe^e  places  an-  notieeil  nioie 
jKUlirularly  undc-r  tln-ir  re>}n'itive  naii;es.  All  i-f 
them  decayi-d.  and  iHiaine  uniiiifyirtant.  in  ciini|i;i- 
ri.Miii  with  Metlivnma  and  Mvtiji-ne,  wliicli  wi-n-  >i- 
tuated  nn  t;,KKi  harlHMUs  tippii>ite  the  m;iiid:inil.  ;ii:.! 
C'liVi-nient  fur  the  (ui.Ntin;;-traile.  The  jii;n;i!.-  of 
Le>bi»ss  are  hO  entirely  maile  up  of  events  aflrj  tii;;; 
tlii'>e  two  citie>,  e>ii*'ci:illy  the  latter,  that  wr  u:u>r 
refer  to  them  for  what  does  nol  U-ar  ujMin  tin-  ;:« mial 
lli^torv  of  tin;  inland. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Li-.-»1kis  i^  unntit-ned 
Imtli  i:i  the  Iliad  and  ()d\>.«i'y  (//.  xxiv.  544,  Uti.  i\. 
342),  it  is  evident  that  its  cities  weri*  [mijiuIhus  and 
llouri>hin;:j  at  a  very  early  jieri(Kl.  Tlu-y  h.ol  .-iImj 
viTy  larj;'-  i«'>M-.sMons  on  the  opiKu>ite  coa-^t.  I.i'>1hm 
was  nt»t  inchuiiil  in  thi;  c(»ni|uosts  of  Cni-^us. 
(IIiTf*!.  i.  27.)  The  M'vi-re  ilifeat  of  tin-  I.e-MaLS 
by  the  SaJnians  under  rolynates  (iii.  :\H)  .-.n-ms 
<»iily  to  havt!  Uen  a  tcm|»-'rary  di-a>lir.  Jt  is  said 
by  HiTi.dotus  (i.  151)  that  at  tlr>t  they  had  n«»thiii:,' 
to  fear,  when  ('yru>  eon.|UiT«'d  the  territories  of 
Croi'SUs  on  the  mainland:  hut  afterwanls,  with  other 
i.-landers,  thrv  sirm  to  have  .suhmitteii  voluntarilv 
to  llar}hvu>(i.  lO'.t).  The  situation  (>f  this  i.^laiiil  on 
the  very  coiitines  of  the  preat  htru;:;:le  between  tlu> 
lVr>ians  and  the  Cilreeks  Wius  so  critical,  that  its 
fortunes  were  seriously  aflertrd  in  every  phase  nf 
tilt?  Ioiil:  roniliet.  from  this  ]>i.-riod  down  to  tin-  ]ii.-ace 
of  Anta!<  illa^  and  the  camj-;ii;:ns  of  Ahxaniler. 

Th*'  Li'shiaiis  join«il  the  n-volt  of  AristaL'«»ras 
(Ilerinl.  vi.  5,  S),  and  one  of  the  Uh-st  niemoral'lu 
iucidi-nts  in  this  ]i:irt  of  its  history  i:>  the  con.M'ijnenl 
limiting  down  of  its  inhabitants,  :ls  wrll  as  thi»M'  of 
L'hi.is  a;:fl  Teni-«los.  hy  tin*  rer>ians  (IlenKl.  vi.  31; 
A«-s<^h.  Ptrji.  Hi<l).  After  the  lattles  of  S.ilands  anil 
Myrale  ihi-y  boldly  idealilied  themM-lves  with  tho 
(Irei'k  cause.  At  lir.st  they  attachtni  them>elves  to 
the  Lacislaemonian  interest:  but  h«ofore  lon^  they 
came  under  the  overjKWerin^j  intluence  of  th*-  n:ival 
hupn-macy  of  Athens.  In  the  early  p;irt  of  the 
I'elojioiinesian  War,  the  |Kttition  of  Leslh>s  was  more 
favourable  than  that  '»f  the  other  islands:  tor,  like 
Conyra  and  Chioh,  it  was  not  rciiuin-d  to  furnish  a 
momy -tribute,  but  only  a  naval  c(»ntinp'nl  ('Ihur. 
ii.  y).  I»ut  in  the  courhe  of  the  war,  Mytili-ne  was 
induced  to  hitri;:ut'  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  ti» 
take  the  lea<l  in  a  pn-at  n-Vidl  from  Athens.  The 
evt^nts  which  till  so  larp>  a  ]K>rli->n  of  the  thinl  lKh)k 
of  'I'hucydidi*s  —  the  si^Mth  <if  (.'leon,  the  ehaiim- 
of  mind  on  the  {i:irt  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
narrow  e.-^cajK-  of  thr  Le.-hijins  from  cm  ire  nuissacro 
by  the  sendiiii;  of  a  .M'l-ond  ship  to  ov<;rtake  the  tirst  — 
are  ]j4'rhaps  the.  most  memomble  circumstances  cou- 
neetttl  with  thf  history  of  this  i>land.  The  lands  of 
LesUks  were  divided  aiiK-n^  Atln-nian  citizens  (kAtj- 
pof'xoi),  n;any  «»f  whom,  Jiowevcr,  aeCijrdinp  to 
Ili^-rkh,  rituriiiil  to  Atli«-ns,  the  rest  remaining'  .is  a 
^':irnsori.  Methymnahad  taken  no  part  in  tin- n  volt, 
.iiid  was  tXi'mjite«i  fr.im  tin-  puiii>hmi'nt  After  the 
Sicilian  exj^ditiou,  the  Li->h[ans  a^Tjin  wavired  in 
their  alle^riancc  to  Alhe:i-  j  but  the  rotult  w:i.s  unim- 
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portent  (Thncyd.  viii.  5,  22,  23,  32,  100).  It  was 
near  the  coast  of  this  island  that  the  last  great  naval 
victory  of  the  Athenians  during  the  war  was  won, 
that  of  Conon  over  Callicratidas  at  Arginusae.  On 
the  dcstrut'tion  of  the  Atlicnian  force  bv  Lvsander 
at  Aegftepotaini,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Sparta; 
but  it  wsw  recovered  for  a  lime  by  Thrasybulua 
(Xrn.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §§  28—30).  At  the  peace  of 
Antaloidas  it  was  declared  independent.  From  thia 
time  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mncedoman  em{Mro 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  fluctuations  of  the 
history  of  I..esbos  in  the  midst  of  the  varying  influ- 
enwis  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Persia. 

After  the  Itattle  of  the  Granicus,  Alexander  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Lesbians.  Memnon  the  Rhodian 
toi}k  Alytilene  and  fortified  it,  and  died  there.  Af- 
terwards Ilcgelochus  reduced  the  various  cities  of 
the  island  under  the  Macedonian  power.  (For  the 
hist(»ry  of  these  transactions  see  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex. 
iii.  2;  Curt,  Hist.  Alex.  iv.  5.)  In  the  war  of  the 
Bomans  with  Perseus,  Labco  destroyed  Antissa  for 
aiding  the  Macedonians,  and  incorporated  its  inha- 
bitants with  those  of  Mcthymna  (Liv.  xlv.  3L  Ucnce 
perhajM  the  true  explanation  of  Pliny's  remark, 
L  c).  In  the  course  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  Mytilene 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  by  delivering 
up  M\  Aquillius  (Veil.  Pat  ii  18;  Appian,  Mithr. 
21).  It  was  .ilso  the  last  city  which  held  out  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  reduced  by  M.  Miuucius 
Thermus,^an  occasion  on  which  Julius  Caesar  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  earned  a  civic  cn)wn  by 
saving  the  life  of  a  soMicr  (Liv.  Kpit  89;  Suet. 
Caes.  2;  see  Cic.  contra  Rull  ii.  16).  Pumpey, 
however,  was  induced  by  Theophanes  to  make  My- 
tilene a  free  city  (Veil.  Pat,  L  c.\  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617),  and  he  left  there  his  wife  and  son  during  the 
canipaign  which  ended  at  Ph.irsalia.  (A])pi.'ui,  B.  C. 
ii.  83;  Pint.  Pvmp.  74,  75.)  Fr«)m  thia  time  we 
arc  to  reganl  Le^sbos  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia,  with  Mytilene  distinguished  as  its  chief 
city,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  more  par- 
ticularly described  elsewhere.  We  may  mention  here 
that  a  few  nnpcrial  coins  of  Lesbos,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  cities,  arc  extant,  of  the  reigns  of 
]^L  Anreliiis  and  Commodus,  and  with  the  legend 
KOINON  AECBiaN  (Eckhcl,  vol.ii.  p.  501 ;  Mionnet, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  35). 

In  the  new  division  of  provinces  under  Constant ine, 
Lesbos  w&i  placed  in  the  Provincia  Instdarum 
(Hierocl.  p.  686,  ed.  WesseHng).  A  few  detached 
notices  of  its  fortunes  during  the  middle  ages  are  all 
that  can  be  given  here.  On  the  1 5th  of  August, 
A.D.  802,  the  empress  Irene  ended  her  extraordinary 
life  here  in  exile.  (Sec  Le  Beau,  Hist  du  Bas  Empire, 
Vol.  xii.  p.  400.)  In  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
temporaneou.sly  with  the  first  crusade,  l.K»bos  began 
to  be  affected  by  the  Turkish  conquests :  Tzachas, 
Emir  of  Smyrna,  succeeded  in  taking  Mytilene,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  ilothymna.  (Anna  Comn. 
Alex.  lib.  vii.  p.  3G2,  ed.  Bonn.)  Alexis,  however, 
sent  an  expedition  to  retake  l^Iytilene,  and  was  suc- 
ces*ful  (lb.  ix.  p.  425).  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Lesbos  was  in  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperors  (»f 
Constantinople,  but  it  was  recovered  to  the  Greeks 
by  Jainnes  Dncas  Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicaea  (see 
his  life  in  the  Diet,  of  Biographtj).  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Joannes  Palaeologus  g.ive  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Francisco  Gateluzzio,  and  the  island  of 
Lesbos  as  a  dowry;  and  it  continued  in  the  possession 
of  this  family  till  its  final  absorption  in  the  Turki.sh 
empire  (Dacas,  IlitL  Byztmt,  p.  46,  ed.  Boon).     It 
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appesurs,  however,  that  these  princes  were  tributary 
to  the  Turks  (lb.  p.  328).  In  1457,  Mahomet  II. 
made  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  Mcthymna,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  suspicion  that  the  Lesbiaus  had  aidnl 
the  Catalan  buccaneers  (lb.  p.  338 ;  see  also  Verti-t, 
Hist,  de  rOrdre  de  MalU,  ii.  258).  He  did  n.^t 
actually  take  the  island  till  1462.  The  history  of 
the  annalist  Dncas  himself  is  closely  connected  with 
Lesbos:  he  resided  there  after  the  fall  of  Con^tiii- 
tinople;  he  cwiveyed  the  tribute  from  the  rciciiing 
Gateluzzio  to  the  sultan  at  Adrianople;  and  the  la&t 
paragraph  of  his  history  is  an  unfinished  account 
of  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  island. 

This  notice  of  Lesbos  would  bo  very  incomplete, 
unless  something  were  said  of  it«  intellectual  emi- 
nence. In  reference  to  poetry,  and  especially  jfictry 
in  connection  with  music,  no  island  of  the  Greeks:  is 
so  celebrated  as  Lesbos.  ^Vhatever  other  explana- 
tion we  may  give  of  the  legend  concerning  the  lipad 
and  lyre  of  Orpheus  being  carried  by  the  waves  to 
its  shores,  we  may  take  it  as  an  expression  c^  the 
fact  that  here  was  the  primitive  seat  of  the  music  of 
the  lyre.  Lesches,  the  cyclic  minstrel,  a  native  of 
Pyrrha,  was  the  first  of  its  scries  of  poets.  Ter- 
pander,  though  his  later  life  was  chiefly  connected 
with  the  Peloponnesus,  was  almost  certainly  a  native 
of  Lesb<»,  and  probably  of  Antissa :  Arion,  of  &Ie- 
thymna,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  his  school ;  and 
no  two  men  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  cariy 
history  of  Greek  music.  The  names  of  Alcaeus  aii^ 
Sappho  are  the  most  imperishable  elements  in  the 
renown  of  Mytilene.  The  latter  was  sofnetimeti 
called  the  tenth  Muse  (as  in  Plato's  epigram,  Iwttpit 
At(r€60fy  rj  Sfiran}) ;  and  a  school  of  ]ioetesses 
(Lesbiadum  turba,  Ovid,  /7er.  xv.)  seems  to  have 
been  formed  by  her.  Here,  without  entering  into  the 
discussions,  by  Wclcker  and  others,  ccmceming  the 
character  of  Sappho  herself,  we  must  state  th.it  the 
women  of  Lesbos  were  as  famous  for  their  profligacy 
as  their  beauty.  Their  beauty  b  celebrated  by  Homer 
(//.  ix.  129,  271),  and,  as  reganis  their  profligacy, 
the  proverbial  exprfssicm  \ta€id^fip  affixes  a  wor^6 
stain  to  then:  island  than  Kptirl^tiy  does  to  Crete. 

Lesbos  seems  never  to  have  produced  any  dis- 
tinguished painter  or  sculptor,  but  Hcllanicus  and 
Theophanes  the  friend  of  Pompey  are  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  among  historians ;  and  Pittacus, 
Theophrastus,  and  Cratippus  are  known  in  the 
annals  of  philosophy  and  science.  Pittacos  wu 
famous  also  as  a  legislator.  These  eminent  men 
were  all  natives  of  Mytilene,  with  the  exception  of 
Theophrastus,  who  was  bom  at  Eresns. 

The  fullest  account  of  Lesbos  is  the  treatise  of 
S.  L.  Plehn,  Lesbiacorum  Libert  Berlin,  1836.  In 
this  work  is  a  map  of  the  island ;  but  the  £ngli>h 
Admirahy  charts  should  be  consulted,  especially 
Nos.  1654  and  1665.  Forbiger  refers  to  reviews  of 
Plehn's  work  by  Meier  in  the  Hail.  Allg.  LiL  Zdt. 
for  1827,  and  by  0.  Muller  in  the  Goett.  GtL  Auz, 
for  1828  ;  also  to  Lander's  Bcitrage  tur  Kund* 
der  Intel  Lesbos,  Hamb.  1827.  Infonnatioa  regard- 
ing the  modem  condition  of  the  island  will  be  ob- 
tained from  Pocockc,  Tuumefort,  Richter,  and  Pio- 

kesch.  [J.  an.] 

LE'SORA  MONS  {Mont  T^izert),  a  summit  of 
the  Ceeenues,  above  4800  feet  high,  is  mentioi^ed  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Carm.  24,  44)  as  contftining 
the  source  of  the  Tamis  (7>ir«):— 

*'  Hinc  te  Lcsora  Caucxisum  Scvthamm 
Vinoens  aspiciet  citnaque  Tamis.** 
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Tilt  iBitnnri  cu  tbu  imantun  pnnlnccil  f^ood  cll^^H 
ii  PTmrt  tb»  iB.N.  iL  «S),  u  ihoy  do  i»». 
Jfsat  Loan  gin*  ili  name  to  (he  Fimdi  dnparc- 
HC  low*.  [G.  L.] 

LES5A  (Aqon),  i  nllags  of  EpidaDrin.  upon 
tbr  cufioa  of  tlu  territory  of  Ar^oa,  and  at  the 
ktof  Uuonl  Aiubnuiun.  Paunanias  law  Wien 
■toipk  of  Athene  The  ruisa  of  Lensa  are  sitiiatbl 
Va  ■  hill,  >t  the  fbot  of  ulurh  ii  tlio  rilUge  of 
IflvH.     On  the  DBtaide  of  the  nails,  near  Ibe 

ahmu.  (Paul.  u.  IS.  %  W;  Leake,  Horat, 
W.  >.  p.  419;  BobUyr.  Richerchet,  4t.  p.  93  i 
C«Rni,  PAftnmaat,  tdI.  ii.  p.  418.) 
LESTADAE.  [Maxos.] 
UCSDRA,  K  bnnch  <i  the  Mndia  (J/omO.  "len- 
tiari  hj  Ansoniiu  (JfnnVo,  t.  363).  Ur  calk  it 
*Hili^"  K  pi!'''!  ni-fW  itream.  Tiie  reseinblaMe 
rfmc  le^t  -aa  to  cmclndB  that  it  ia  the  Lritr  or 
ZwE,Thicb  Iknn  put  IKiH/iiA,  and  juns  the  ^ohJ 
■  Ifct  left  bank.  [G.L.] 

LETANDBOS,  a  null  island  in  the  Ar~iinui 
«^  mr  AmargoB,  mentiooed  only  bj  rliny  (iir. 
I1>.S3}. 

LXTE  (A4nt:  ftt.  Atrrowi)-  ■  1°™  »f  Uace- 
Wi,  vhicli  Stephaniu  B.  aascrte  to  have  been  the 
atj  of  Ncarchni,  the  adminil  of  Altiander 
in  lliii  ba  is  certainly  mistaken,  as 
.  CntiiL  (Coup.  Arriiin,  Ind.  1 8 ; 
[E.  B.  J.] 


ktCrat;  bat  ii 


IZTHAEUS  (Aijftiut,  Strab.  i.  p.  478  ;  Plol. 
R.  IT.  f  4  ;  Enitul).  ad  Bom.  II  iL  646  ;  Solin. 
I7i  TO.  Stu.  13),  the  Urge  and  important  rivet 
liiA  vBlared  Uw  pliia  tt  Gortyna  in  Crete,  non 
tJIJngmiU.  [E.B.J.} 

LETHAEUS  (AqAuai),  a  small  ri'cr  of  Caria, 
"  "  '  "in  Jlunnl  Factjes,  tnd  after  « 

rth  to  south  ditclmrKea  itaelf 

a  little  to  the  toath-east  of  Mug- 

i^.  (Stiab.  ziL  p.  SS4.  iif.  p.  647  ;  Athen.  iv. 
^MS.)  Ainnd^  (SeKW  Ckurcha,  p.  S7)  deichbes 
fciiMrwIiich  b«  ideatifiea  with  the  ancient  Le- 
■TCSt  mahinK  along  orer  rocky  groQnd, 
tmaj  valerfalla.  [L.  S.] 

FL.        [GiLUtECIA-l 

ufOTOLIS  (A)ro5»  "Mi.Ttol.  ir.  5.  §  46; 
■tm^  Supfa.  B.  J^  p. ;  Letu«,/(iti..iliKnii.p.l56: 
J&i^r«mA(rvi).  a  town  in  Lower  Epypt,  near 
fc  qa  itf  tbe  DelU,  the  "  '  '  ' 
tJkm.  bn  witL  it  beloo-- 
■f  UtmjhiM.  (Sli 


I    the   b 


of  t: 


MhHf  ' - 

^nhk,  aftv  -■■l—  SW.  of  Cereuonitn.  Letu,  from 
^Ah  Oa  Mm  and  tti*  iMtne  deiived  their  name, 
«t  M  awilhlinn  of  tba  deilj  Alhnr,  one  of  the 
*l)ilw«efA«(OTt-  L«t.30°N.  [W.B.D.] 
UlBUII  (ArfrptKM,  P«IU. ;  Aerpf™,  Xcn.),  a 
^4fWli«  in  Elia,  liln^ted  near  the  sea,  open 
thfaidWiT  kadioc  &vm  Elii  to  Olyinpia,  at 
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the  diilancc  of  IHO  stailia  from  Elie,  and  ISO  from 
Olympia.  It  wai  uid  to  liiTe  been  fnunded  by 
I^treoa.  a  son  of  Pelopi.  (Pans.  .i.  22.  §  8.)  To- 
gether  vciih  several  of  the  other  dependent  toHn- 
sliipe  of  Elis.  it  joined  At;i>,  wlira  he  inrailed  llie 
territories  of  Elis ;  and  Iha  Eleiaiu  were  obliged  tu 
lorrender  their  aiiprenucj  ilrer  Letrini  by  llie  peare 
which  tlitj  concluded  with  ths  Spartan*  in  H.  c, 
4U0.  (Xen.  IleU.  m.  3.  §§  2S,  no.)  Xi'i»iJi«i 
(1.  c)  speaks  of  Letrini.  Amgihidiili,  *nJ  jtar- 
gineis  AS  Triphflian  plmea,  allhuupli  Ibcy  were  on 
the  riKht  bank  uf  the  Alphnns;  and  If  there  is  no 
conoption  in  the  teit,  which  Jlr.  Grote  thinks  there 
is  («,.(,  o/  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  415),  the  word  Tri- 
phylian  must  be  nsed  in  a  lawe  »uio  to  signify  the 
dependent  townships  of  Elis.  The  Arrptvaiat  yvat 
are  mentioned  by  Lycnphron  (1.18).  In  the  time  of 
I'aufunias  nolliing  remained  of  l.ttriiii  except  a  few 
lio»sea  and  a  temple  d  Artemis  Alplieiara.  (I'niu. 
L  r.)  Letrini  may  |i«  pl.ic«d  at  the  villn^c  and 
moTOtttery  nf  S(.  JiJin,  between  Pyiyo  and  llie  port 
of  KiiMkolo,  where,  according  to  Leake,  amonj; 
many  fnii^ents  of  antiquity.  *  part  of  a  birgo 
statue  was  found  name  years  tga.  {I.eafce.  iforft, 
vol.  ii.  p.  188;  Doblaye,  p.  13U,  &c.i  Curtiua,  i'e- 
lojioanriat,  vol.  i.  p.  72.) 

LBVAGI,  a  lienple  in  Caesar's  division  of  Gallia, 
which  wu  inhaUted  by  the  licit,™.  The  I.cvaei, 
with  some  other  small  tribes,  were  ilepeuleni  cm  lbs 
Ker>ii.  (B.  a.  V.  39.)  The  poxitiun  of  the  Levaii 
Is  tiidcnown.  [G.  L.] 

LEVAE  FAXUII.  in  Gallia  Bel^iea  is  plarnl 
by  thcTablenn  the  road  Crtun  Ln^nluimtn  Oatniuniui 
(_!jidcn)  to  Niviom.iKua  (Ajrnr;n«).  txvut  Fnnum 
is  between  (Ictio  (I7rti(im)  and  Carvo;  25  SI.  P. 
from  FMio  and  12  torn  Carvu.  {Cahvo.]  D'Au- 
viile,  assuming  that  Lo  has  liied  Corvo  right,  sup- 
pwei  that  there  is  soma  omi»iDn  of  pUcta  in  Ihe 
'fable  between  Pietio  and  Carvn,  and  that  we  cannot 
rely  upon  it.  He  conjeeturts  that  Leriu  Pannm 
may  be  a  little  betund  Dunletde,  on  the  bonk 
nppo^itc  to  that  of  tlic  liata\-i,  at  a  |Jaco  which  ha 
calls  I.iitn-dtitt  (vollis  L«var),  thii  Leva  Mng 
some  lucol  divinity.  Wulckcnacr  files  Levae  Fanuiu 
atieer.™..  [G.  L.] 

LEUCA  <Ti  Afuici,  Strab.;  I^uca),  a  small 
tonn  of  Calabria,  eilunled  close  to  the  lapygian 
promoiitoiy.  on  a  sinall  bay  itiimedbtely  to  the  W. 
of  that  celebrated  headland.  Its  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  an  ancient  church  stili  calleil  Sfa,  Maria 
d!  Levca,  but  known  also  as  Ihe  Madonna  di  t'ipit- 

itself  is  now  known  as  the  Capo  di  Leaea.     

is  Ihe  only  author  who  mentions  a  town  (f'this 
nama  (vL  p.  S81),  Imt  Luc.in  also  notice*  tho 
"  secrela  littora  Leucae "  (v.  ,175)  as  a  port  fre- 
quented by  shippng;  and  Its  advanla^'cous  poeilion. 
at  a  prant  where  so  many  slilps  must  necesNurily 
touch,  would  soon  create  a  tnnn  upon  the  «pat.  It 
was  probably  never  a  municipal  tiiwn,  but  a  large 
village  or  iorjo,  such  as  nnw  eiista  upon  the  epot 
in  consequcnCB  of  tlie  duublc  atM:icllon  of  the  port 
and  sanctuary,  (Hanipoldi,  Coi-ogr.  dtW  ilatia, 
vol.  II.  p,  442.) 

Strabo  tells  us  (I.  c.)  tliat  tho  inhabitanls  of 
Leiica  showed  Micro  a  aprin);  of  fetid  water,  wliich 
lliey  pretendeil  to  hsve  ariaen  from  iho  wounds  of 
some  of  the  giants  wlUch  hud  been  expelled  by  Her- 
cules from  the  Phlegraeiin  philns,and  who  had  taken 
refuge  hen.    These  giant*  they  called  Leuteruii, 
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and  hence  gave  the  name  of  Lkuteknia  to  all  the 
sorroanding  district  The  same  story  b  told,  with 
some  variations^  by  the  pseado- Aristotle  (de  Mirah. 
97);  and  the  name  of  Leatamia  is  found  also  in 
Lycophron  (^AUr.  978),  whose  expressions,  however, 
would  havo  led  ns  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Siris  rather  than  of  the  lapygian 
promontory.  Tzetzos  (^ad  £oc.)  calls  it  a  city  of 
Italy,  which  u  evidently  only  an  erroneous  inference 
from  the  words  of  his  author.  The  Latemii  of 
Scylax,  whom  he  mentions  as  one  of  the  tribes  that 
inhabited  lapygia,  may  probably  be  only  another 
form  of  the  same  name,  though  we  meet  in  no  other 
writer  with  any  allusion  to  their  existence  as  a  real 
pe«)ple.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEUCA,  the  name  given  by  Pomponius  Mela  (i,  1 6), 
to  a  district  on  the  west  of  Halicamassus, between  that 
dty  and  Myudus.  Pliny  (J7.  N.  v.  29)  mentions  a 
town,  Leucopolis,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  ehe  is  known  to  us.  [L.  S.] 

LEUCADIA.     [LKiTCAa.J 

LEUCAE  or  LEUCE  (AcCicai,  Ac^ioj),  a  small 
town  of  lunia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phocaea,  was 
situated,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  31),  "  in  pro- 
montorio  quod  insula  fuit ."  From  Scylax  (p.  37) 
we  learn  that  it  was  a  place  with  harbours.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodoms  (xv.  18)  the  Persian  admiral  Tacbos 
founded  this  town  on  an  eminence  on  the  sea  coast,  in 
B.C.  352  ;  but  shortly  after,  when  Tachos  had  died, 
the  Clazomenians  and  Cymacans  quarrelled  about  its 
pos^scssion,  and  the  former  succeeded  by  a  stratagem 
in  making  themselves  masters  of  it.  At  a  later  time 
Lcucae  became  remarkable  for  the  battle  fought  in 
its  neighbourhood  between  the  consul  LiciniusCrassus 
and  Aristonicus,  B.C.  131.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  646; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  4.)  Some  have  supposed  this  place 
to  be  identical  with  the  Lcuc^nium  mentioned  by 
TImcydidos  (viii.  24)  ;  but  tliis  is  impossible,  as  this 
LiUer  place  nmst  be  looked  for  in  Chios.  The  site 
of  tiic  ancient  I^ucae  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
as  a  village  of  the  name  of  Levke^  close  upon  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  evidently  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  its  ancient  namesake.  (Arundell,  Seren 
Churches,  p.  295.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCAE  (AcPicai),  a  town  of  Laconia  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  Leuce,  now 
called  PhitUki,  which  extended  inland  between 
Acriae  and  Asopus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  La- 
conion  gulf.  (Polyb.  v.  19;  Liv.  xxxv.  27;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  363  ;  Leake,  MoreOj  vol.  i.  p.  226,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  litcherches,  (f-c.  p.  95j  Curtius,  Ptlopon- 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.) 

I^EUCAIJUM,  a  t<wn  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  as  IxMUg  15  miles  from  li^ca.  Dumnuni- 
omm,  and  1 5  from  Nidum.  The  difficulties  involved 
in  this  list  (viz.  that  of  the  12th  Itinerary)  are  noticed 
nnder  Muridunum.  The  Afonumenta  Britannica 
8Ui;£;ests  both  Glastonbury  in  Somerset^jhire,  and 
JjWfjhor  in  Glamorgansliire.  [R,  G.  L.] 

LEUCAS  (Aci/icds),  a  place  in  Bithynia,  on  the 
river  Gallus,  in  the  south  of  Nicaea,  is  mentioned 
only  by  Anna  Comncna  (p.  470),  but  can  be  easily 
ideutitiei],  as  its  name  Lifke  is  still  borne  by  a  neat 
little  town  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Gallus.  (Leake.  Asia  Minor^  pp.  12, 13.)   [L.  S.] 

LEUCAS,  LEUCA'DIA  (Acwkos,  Thuc,  Xen., 
Strab. ;  AcvfcaS^,  Thuc.  Liv. :  Eth.  AfvKd^tos), 
an  inland  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  by  a  narrow 
chaimel  from  the  coast  of  Acamania.  It  was  ori- 
ginnlly  part  of  the  mainland,  and  aa  such  is  described 
by  Homer,  who  caUs  it  the  Actc  or  peninsula  of  the 
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m&failand.  CAjct^  ifvflpoto,  Od.xslv.  377;  comp. 
Strab.  X.  pp.  451,  452.)  Homer  also  mentions  iis 
well-fortified  town  Nsbicds  (N^pucof,  L  c.)  Its 
earliest  inhabitants  were  I^leges  and  Telebcems 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  322),  but  it  was  afterwards  peupli?«i 
by  Acamanians,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till 
the  middle  of  the  scN'enth  century  b.  c,  when  the 
Corinthians,  under  Cypctelus,  founded  a  new  town 
near  the  isthmus,  wliich  they  called  Leucas,  where 
they  settled  1000  of  their  citizens,  and  to  which 
they  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  of 
Nericus.  (Strab.  L  c. ;  Scylax,  p.  13  ;  Thuc  i.  30 ; 
Plut.  Them,  24 ;  Scymn.  Chius,  464.)  Scylax  says 
that  the  town  was  first  called  Epilcucadii.  The 
Cormtliian  colonists  dug  a  canal  through  this  isth- 
mus, and  thus  converted  the  peninsula  into  an 
isUnd.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  This  canal,  which  was  called 
Dioryctus,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  3  stadia  m 
length  (AtSpvKTos,  Polyb.  v.  5 ;  Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2), 
was  after  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand ;  and  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  no  longer  available  for 
ships,  which  during  that  period  were  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion.  (Thuc.  iiL 
81,  iv.  8.)  It  was  in  the  same  state  in  b.  c.  218 ; 
for  Polybius  relates  (v.  6)  that  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  had  his  galleys  drawn  across  this  isth- 
mus in  that  year ;  and  Livy,  in  rekting  the  siege  of 
Leucas  by  the  Romans  in  b.c  197,  says,  **  Leucadia, 
nunc  insula,  et  vadoso  freto  quod  perfossum  manu 
est,  ab  Acamania  divisa'*  (xxxiii.  17).  The  sub- 
sequent restoration  of  the  canal,  and  the  constmctioQ 
of  a  stone  bridge,  both  of  which  were  in  exi^itence 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  were  no  doubt  the  work  of  the 
Romans ;  the  canal  was  probably  restored  soon  after 
the  Roman  conquest,  when  the  Romans  separated 
Leucas  from  the  Acamanian  confederacy,  and  the 
bridge  was  perhaps  constracted  by  order  of  Augustus, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  facilitate  communications 
throughout  his  dominions. 

Leucadia  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  from 
5  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  It  resembles  the  Isle  of 
Man  in  shape  and  size.  It  consists  of  a  range  rif 
limestone  mountains,  terminating  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  in  a  bold  and  rugged  headland,  whence 
the  coast  rans  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  pw- 
montory,  anciently  called  Leucatcs,  which  has  been 
corrapted  by  the  Itahans  into  Cape  Dueato.  The 
name  of  the  cape,  as  well  as  of  the  isUnd,  is  of 
course  derived  from  its  white  cliffs.  The  southern 
shore  is  more  soft  m  aspect,  and  more  sloping  and 
cultivated  than  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  northern 
coast ;  but  the  most  populous  and  wooded  district  u 
that  opposite  Acamania.  The  interior  of  the  island 
wears  everywhere  a  rugged  aspect  There  is  but 
little  cultivation,  except  where  terraces  have  been 
pkntcd  on  the  mounts  sides,  and  covered  with 
vineyards.  The  highest  ridge  of  the  moontaina  rist« 
about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Between  the  northern  coast  of  Leucadia  and  that 
of  Acamania  there  is  at  present  a  lagoon  about 
3  miles  in  length,  while  iu  breadth  varies  fnim 
100  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  lagoon  is  in 
moht  parts  only  about  2  feet  deep.  Thia  part  «f 
the  coast  rcipiires  a  more  particular  description, 
which  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  accompanyin*; 
plxm.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Leucadia 
a  li<]o,  or  spit,  of  sand,  4  miles  in  length,  sweeps 
out  towardi*  Acamania.  (See  Plan,  A.)  On  an 
isoktcd  point  opposite  the  extremity  of  this  sand- 
bank, i.s  the  fort  of  Santa  Maura,  erected  in  tlie 
middle  ages  by  one  of  the  Latin  princes,  but  reptirad 


Bid  nedrilad  bodi  hj  tba  Tniki  ud  VomUuu. 
(Fim,  B.)  Tha  fixt  ma  eonnected  vith  tli«  iilud 
bj  m  aqDadnet,  wninK  aha  u  >  nasFHDT,  1300 
jiidiio  lai^uidwiUi  960iicbM.(PlBi],5.)  It 
■«  ariginilly  built  b;  th*  Tnrki,  bat  wis  rwnti 
Iff  ID  aithitaak*  in  IBSS,  ind  tui  not  tiDog  been 
nfiind.  It  mi  fonDcrir  th<  nMeaot  <iC  the  Vcdb- 
uet  gorcntor  mod  tha  chief  men  of  the  island,  vbo 
tqil  bm  tiuir  ■"*|p""**  uid  the  can  (I^m)  on 
<riDl  the;  taiiiad  dmni  tbeir  wl  ud  irine  fnnn  the 
idnid  diftiicta,  at  tbe  oMnst  pcdut  of  the  ibhnd. 
Tba  cenftnpilioD  of  boildinEa  thus  fbnned,  ud  to 
wUch  tfafl  inhabituiti  of  the  fortrm  fpidiiall;  n- 
iBfed  M  tlw  leaa  bvcania  moie  frre  from  coreun^ 
ne  bf  dg^imi  tD  be  the  apitil  wul  snt  oT  gocem- 
uol^  uid  is  aUfld,  in  msnorj  of  Jt3  orif^io, 
iHifdb' CA^lxw)'  (Pliin,C.}  Hence  tbsibrt 
ikee  ia  ^nprrij  called  Saii4a  Maum,  and  tho  capital 
AmaxkU  I  while  the  iiland  at  lar^e  ntaioi  iU  an- 
CBI  nune  of  Lcucviia.  The  nuns  of  tbe  ancient 
Imi  if  I.ni'ii  an  aitoated  a  mile  and  a  hitlf  to 
^^.ctAmarbM.  The  aita  i>  railed  Xo/^dnt, 
mi  etaBStJ  at  irregolar  beigbta  fomuDg  the  last 
U>(f  thaemtral  rUge  of  tba  island,  at  tfae  foot  of 
■Uch  ii  a  DarroTr  plain  between  the  beighle  and  the 
i«va.  (Plan.  D.)  The  andent  incloiDre  ia  almnl  en- 
Mf  taeeablc,  la  wetlroandtbe  brow  of  Ibe  bngbt 

■  tikt  DOrtlMni,  veetem,  and  southern  uden,  aji  from 
&M  <Dd  of  the  beigbt  acroBd  the  plain  to  the 
bpon,  and  aleog  it*  ibon.  This,  as  Leake  ob- 
■no,  iiloatniUa  iJvj,  wbo  nmarks  (uiiii.  17) 
Alt  (be  lower  parti  of  Leucae  wen  an  a  lerel  cline 
klhl  aboni.  Tha  remains  on  the  lower  ground  are 
tf  ■  mora  r^niar,  and,  tberefbrc,  more  modem  ma- 
mrj  than  on  the  heights  aborr.  Tbe  latter  are 
ptablj  the  reuiaina  of  Nericni,  which  coiilinnnl 
b  b*  tha  ancient  acropolis,  while  tbe  Corinlhiana 
pn  the  QanM  of  Leucas  to  the  town  which  tlie;r 
■Mid  on  the  ibore  below.  This  is,  indeed,  in  op- 
fa^m  to  Stiabo,  who  not  onl;  asaeita  (bat  the 
MBa  ma  changed  bj  the  Corinlliian  colonr,  but 
da  that  Leticaa  wu  bnilt  on  a  different  ^te  froni 
te  of  HeHtna.  (t.  p.  ISa).  Bnt,  on  llie  other 
tnd,  the  toirn  oonlinuBd  to  be  called  Nerinis  eren 

■  ktaaa  thePelDFonDe«anWar(Tknciii.  T)i  and 
MBemoB   instance*  oecnr   in   hiatorj  of  di^rent 

aui.  Oppoaila  to  the  middle  of  the  ancient  ciif 
B*  the  nmaiiM  (tf  tha  bridge  and  caogeway  which 
kfe  m— d  tba  lagoon.  (Plan,  I.)  The  bridge 
■a  imdeied  oeoeiiarj  by  a  channel,  which  pec- 
■aJB  tbe  whole  length  of  the  Iigoun,  and  admils 
a  paHge  Vo  boati  drawing  9  or  6  feet  of  water, 
wUe  tlu  other  parte  of  Ibe  lagoon  are  not  mon 
tha  S  feet  in  diprb.     The  great  equated  blocki 


■  Ihail 


d  the  a; 


etiU  e 
J  place)  on  other 
!■  (f  tha  deep  chaimel,  bnt  puticularl;  tonarda 
Be  AeaniBpian  ihora.  The  bridge  teems  to  hsTe 
tiB  kqt  ID  KfiBir  at  a  late  period  of  time,  tbrm 
kac  a  lalid  cubical  fabric  of  masonry  of  more 
■adan  waAnandiip  erecteil  on  tlie  causovaj  ou 
AavHtenbanktf  the  channel.  Leake,  from  wlwm 
4b  daacrifitkn  li  taken,  argties  that  Btmbo  could 
aMv  beta  Tiiited  J^eucadia,  because  he  elates  that 
dfakdknniaftbaancientCHjial,  tbe  Roman  bridge,  and 
Atd^of  LaDCaiwareall  in  the  same  place;  wbereaa 
Aa  irthmnr  and  the  canal,  acconling  to  Leake,  were 
tm  tbe  BMdon  fort  Sania  Haura,  at  the  distance 
•f  9  Bia  DEctb  of  tba  city  of  Lencas.  But  K.  0. 
Ua^vte  ta  ftDomd  by  Bowen  and  othen,  believe 
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that  the  isthmna  and  cnnal  wen  a  little  south  of 
the  city  of  Lencaa,  that  ia,  between  FbrC  Altxandtr 
(Plan,  3)  on  Uie  inland,  and  PaUocai/lia  on  the 
mainland  (Plan,  3).  The  channel  is  narrowest  at 
this  pmnt,  not  being  more  than  100  jaids  acnxs; 
and  it  is  probable  that  tbe  old  (ajulal  would  have 
been  bnilt  cloee  to  tbe  iithmns  connecting  the 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  It  has  been  con., 
jectored  thai  tbe  Icng  spit  of  sand,  on  which  the 
fort  Santa  Hoara  has  been  bnilt,  probably  did  not 
exist  in  antiqnity,  and  may  haia  been  thrown  up 
at  Smt  by  an  earthquake. 

Between  the  fart  Santa  Ufaura  and  tha  modem 
town  Anuaichi,  the  Anglo-Ionian  goremment  haT» 
constructed  a  canal,  with  a  towing-path,  for  boati 
5  feet  of  water.  (Flan, 


I.)     A  eh 


I,  16  feet  deei 


IB  the  whole  : 


abcllcred  posaage  for  large  Yeascls  along  the  Acar- 
oaiunn  cmst.  ami  will  increase  and  facUitaie  the 
HimmcrcG  of  ibe  islauL     (Bowen,  p.  78.) 


ct  aad  bridgf 


or  the  history  of  the  city  of  Leucss  we  li.ire  n 
lew  details.  It  sent  thmi  hhips  to  tlie  battle  of 
Salamia(IIerod.  viii.45);  and  ssacnlony  DfCiillnlli, 
it  aided  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  I'eloponne- 
sisD  War,  and  was  hence  pipwed  to  the  hostility  of 
Athens.  (Time  iii.  7.)  In  tljo  Uacedonittn  period 
I.eiicas  was  the  chief  town  of  Acamanb,  and  tbo 
place  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Acanuniin  cnn- 
fedeiacy  were  held.  In  the  war  between  Philip 
and  the  Romans,  it  sided  with  tbe  llacedonian 
monarch,  and  was  takcni  by  the  HomaM  after  a 
gallantdcfencc,r.c.  197.  (Lit.  xiiiii.  17.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Peracus,  Lencas  was  aepnratcil  by 
the    Bumans    from    tbe   AcarDanian    omfsdcracy. 
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(liv.  xW,  31.)  It  coDtiiiDed  to  be  >  jJara  of  im- 
porlunce  iowu  lo  a  Ule  pcriixl,  as  sppnini  frDin  tht 
r»ct  tliiit  tlic  bblinp  of  Ltucis  was  one  of  tlie  Falliera 
of  tbe  Council  of  Nics  in  A.ii.  32S.  The  coiuti- 
tutiun  of  Lenos.  like  that  of  olhec  Doriun  towns, 


..n,  . 


wvre  in  the  pmsossion  of  the  nahia,  who  vett  nut 
■lldwed  to  alieiwte  tliiMn;  bat  when  this  law  was 
ahuliahcd,  a  certun  amount  of  propcrtj  was  no 
loiJi^  nqutrnl  foi  llie  holding  of  publio  oBixi,  bj 
whii'h  llie  eorenunentbcciune  democratic  (Arinlot. 
FoL  a.  4.  g  4.) 

Bvmin  Leucas  we  havo  mention  of  two  other 
pl.ins  in  the  island,  Piiara  (^apd,  Sijki,  p.  13), 
and  llELLOMBNUM  ('EAAiSfHcov,  Thuc.  iii.  94). 
Tlie  latter  ninie  is  preserred  in  that  of  a  harbour  in 
tlw  Kontbenl  part  of  the  island.  Fheiae  wis  uImi 
in  the  same  dirwtion,  as  it  is  described  bj  Scylui 
as  OfipiJaite  to  Ithaca.  It  ia  perliaps  reprcaented  bj 
antne  lli:ilcnic  remains,  which  ±taiul  at  the  head  of 
ihe  bay  called  BaiUiU. 

The  celebrated  proioontoij  Lf.ucatas  (AiuinlTai, 
ScyUi.  p.  13;  Sirab.  i.  pp.  452,  496,  461),  alw 
called  Leucatkb  or  Leucatb  (Plin,  St.  1.  s.  2; 
Virg.  J(«.  iii  274,  Tiii.  676;  Claud.  BdL  Ott. 
185i  Lir.  xiri.  26),  fonning  the  sonlh-westera 
eitrcniitj  of  the  islsnd,  is  a  broken  while  cliff, 
rising  CKL  the  weetcm  side  perpendicularly  from  the 
eei  to  tlie  heijilit  of  at  least  2000  feet,  and  sloping 
precipltou&tj  into  it  on  the  other.  On  its  summit 
stood  Iho  temple  of  Apollo,  hence  sumamed  Leo- 
catu  (Strah.  i,  p.  452),  and  Leocadiai  COr.  Tritt. 
m.  1.  42,  T.  2,  76;  Propett,  iii.  11.  69),  This 
mpe  was  dreaded  bj  manncnj  hence  Iho  woi^  of 
Virgil  (^eitUi,  274):  — 


-  Moi  et 


ontia, 


Et  fonnidatus  nautis  aperitur  Apollo." 
It  still  retains  among  the  Greek  mariners  of  the 
present  daj  the  evil  fame  which  it  bore  of  old  in 
aHl^Cl]ue^ce  of  the  dark  water,  the  elmng  currents, 
and  the  fierce  gnles  whicb  Ihej  there  encounter. 
Of  the  temple  of  Apollo  nothing  but  the  sub- 
structions now  eiiBt.  At  the  annnal  festival  of 
the  god  here  celebrateil  it  was  the  custom  to  Ihrow 
a  criniinal  from  the  cape  into  the  sea ;  to  break  hie 
£all,  birds  of  all  kinds  were  attached  to  him,  and  if 
he  readied  tlia  sea  uninjured,  boalfi  were  ready  to 
pickhimnp.  (Slmb.  I.  p.  452 ;  OT..ffer.iT.  165, 
seq.,  Tritl.  t.  2.  76;  Cic  Taic.  ii.  18.)  TLia 
appears  to  have  been  an  eipiatoiy  rile,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  most  modem  schobrs  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  well-known  story  of  Sappho's  leap  from  [his 
rock  in  order  to  (eet  relief  from  the  pangs  of  kve. 
[See  Ditt.  of  Shgr.  Vol.  III.  p.  708.]  Col.  Mure, 
hnwever.  is  disposed  to  coasidcr  Sappho's  leap  as  an 
liistorical  fact.  (^Ralory  of  the  Lilenilare  of 
Grtece,  vol.  iii.  p.  285.)  Jlany  other  peraons  are 
reporlcd  to  hare  followed  Sappho's  euunple,  among 
wliom  the  most  cciebrated  w;is  Artcniitia  of  Uah- 
cuntissus,  the  ally  of  Serixi,   m  his  inraaion  of 
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Greece.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  ap.  FhoL  Cod.  190.  p.  15.1 
a.,  rd.  Bekker.) 

(Leske,  Aor(A.  Crtra.  Tol.  iii.  p.  10,  seq. ;  Bow™, 
HatuSioolcfor  Tnadlert  fn  Grecct,  p.  75,  scq.) 

LKl'CA'SIA.     [Messesi*.] 

LKCCA'SIUU.    [Akcacia,  p.  193.  N-..  15.] 

LEUCATA,  a  part  of  the  cout  of  Gillia  Nar- 

littorisuimeD,etSBlsulaaFona*(Ucla,lLS).    Meli 

that  part  of  the  coaat  is  also  called  Leucata.  This 
COOHt,  according  to  D'AnrDle,  is  that  part  south  of 
Narbonne,  which  lies  between  the  E'litng  dt  Sigean 
and  Saita.  He  cwjectures,  as  De  Valoia  had  done, 
that  the  name  may  be  Gre^     Be  quotes  Roger  dc 

Lencate  :  "  qiuuidom  aremun  protensam  in  mari, 
quae  dicitar  caput  Leucate."  The  commco  name  of 
this  head  ia  now  Cap  de  Ja  Fmnqai,  which  is  iIm 
name  of  a  small  tlat  island,  sitoated  in  the  rectus  uf 
the  cout  to  the  north  of  the  cape.  (D'AoTille,  Nutia, 
J-c,  Lencflta.)  [G.  L.] 

LEUCATAS  PROM.    [Leucas.] 

LEUCE.  1.  An  iahuid  lying  offCydonia,  in  Crete 
(Flin.  i>.  12),  which  Hr.  Pashley  {Trav.  Tnl.i.p.51 ) 
takes  for  the  rock  on  wluch  the  fortivas  of  Siuiia  a 
built.  (Comp.  Hiick,  Kreta,  voL  i.  pp.  384,  43&) 

2.  An  island  which  Pliny  (ir.  12)  couples  with 
0!ii3U,  as  lying  off  the  promontory  of  It.-uiuui. 
These  small  IsUnda  an  now  rrprcsentcd  by  the  rocks 
-rftho  Grdudtt.  [E.B.J.l 

LEUCE  ACTE  (Aiuiri)  irH,\  a  port  on  (he 
coast  of  Thrace,  between  Pactye  and  Tdristasis, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Scylai  of  Carvanda 
(p.  28).  [L.  S-l 

LEUCE  PR.  (AtvirJ)  iieH,),  a  piximontory  of 
Makuaeuca,  in  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the  promontory 
Hcrmaeum.  On  the  white  cliff  from  which  irs 
name  waa  obtained  there  stood  a  temple  of  Apollu, 
with  an  Oracle.  Its  poution  ia  uncertain;  butnibt 
probably  it  is  the  long  wedge-shaped  headland, 
wbicli  terminates  tlie  range  of  hilbi  (Aspia)  forming 
the  Catabathmoe  Minor,  and  which  is  now  called 
Rat-al-Kanau.  {Strab,  irii.  p.  799 ;  ScjL  p.  44, 
Hudson  ;  PtuL  iv.  5.  §  8 ;  Slodiaim.  Uar.  IJaj. 
p.  437.)  [P.  8.] 

LEUCr  (Ani«o().  a  Gnllio  people  (Strah. 


U.  9.  I  13;  Cacs.  B.  G.  L  40),  betwi 
imatiici  on  the  north  and  the  Lingona 


ingona  on  tin 


Ptol. 

Uediomatiici  oe 
south.  They  occupied  t 
ifoieL  One  of  their  chief  towns  was  Tullum  (TwO. 
Their  territory  corresponded  with  the  diocese  of  Toul, 
in  which  were  comprised  the  dioceses  of  Naney  and 
Saim-IHe  until  1774,  when  lliese  two  duictHea  wer« 
det»clied  from  that  of  Tout.  (Wilcktnaer,  Greg.  ^, 
vol,  i.  p.  531.)  The  Lend  are  only  roentioneil  onca 
inCaeaar,  and  with  the  Sequani  and  Lingono;  tliey 
were  to  supply  Caesar  with  com.  Pliny  (iv.  17) 
gires  tlie  Lcuci  the  title  of  Liberi  Lunu)  celebrates 
them  in  his  poem  (i.  424)  as  skilled  in  thnming 
the  si^'ar :  — 

"  OpttmUB  eicusso  Leucui  Ehemnaqna  lacerto." 

Tacitus  (//«(,  i.  54)  mentions  ■"  Leneomm  dvilat,'' 
which  is  Tullum.  [G.  L.l 

LEUCIANA.     [LcarTASu.] 

LEUCI  MOSTES  or  ALBI  MONTES  (ri  A™. 
■i  Sim,  Strah.  I.  p.  479;  I'tol.  iii.  17.  §  9),  the 
aoow-elad  snmtruts  which  form  the  W,  part  vC  tho 
mountjun  range  of  Crete.  Strabo  {'.  c.)  n.'Uierts  tint 
the  highest  pdnt«  ore  not  inferior  iu  elcTatioa  U 
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T.iy;:clns,  ami  that  the  extent  of  the  ranpe  is  3()0 
*'.i::a.  (Cninp.  Thejjipiirast.  //.  /*.  iii.  11,  iv.  I ; 
i'lL..  wi.  33  ;  CallinL  Jlifmn.  JHan.  40.)  The  boid 
i:-:  iKsiu'itul  outline  of  the  **  White  Mountaiiw"  is 
.•'ill  called  bj  itA  ancient  title  in  modem  (iR-ok,  rh 
s-rrps  ^x*vdj  ur,  fnjin  the  inliubitnuts,  ra  ^(pcuciavit 
3««L  Civtc  a  the  only  jxirt  of  Greece  in  which 
it-3  word  o/nj  isf  stilt  in  common  UdC,  denotin<^  the 
k'tji-r  ]guisi  of  any  bij;h  mountains.  Trees  giow  on 
il  ibrt^  rocky  mountaia:*,  except  on  jjnite  the  extreme 
sjnmits-  The  commonest  tree  ia  the  prinos  or 
Crt.  C^*'**l>J^7»  Tr<w,  vol.  i.  p.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  190 ; 
Hi  k,  A'r#:M,  voL  i.  p.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEI'OIMXA.     [CoEcrk'R.\,  pp.  669,  670.] 

LEUCt)LLA  (A€i»ifoAAo),  a  promontory  on  the 
twtli-^^.tot  of  I'.imphylia,  near  the  C'ilician  fron- 
li<r.  (I'lin.  T.  26  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  23  ;  i'omp.  Mola,  i. 
Ij)  In  the  Stadia.-imus  Maris  l^Io^i  (§§  190, 
10 1)  it  i:>  called  Leuci>theium  (Aevfcdif^ctov).  Mela 
rr.oer-usly  pbices  it  at  the  extrvmity  of  the  «rulf  of 
I'lLiphvlia,  for  It  is  ^itiLited  in  the  middle  of  it  ;  its 
:?:-^kni  oaiite  is  Karabuniu,  (Lc;ike,  Asia  Minor, 
f.  156.)  [L.  S.l 

LECCOLLA  {AtvKoKKa,  Slrab.  xiv.  p.  682), 
a  tirwur  of  Cypru.s,  X.  of  Cajic  Pedalium.  It  is 
rsfensil  t)  in  Athciiacus  (v.  p.  209,  where  in.steiul 
h|'  Kmk,  Kvxpos  should  Ix'  iv:id),  and  is  idcntitiet.! 
■■Ttii  V'/rta  Annidio  e  Lucoht,  S.  of  Famotjnsta. 
(Kicel.  Kupn^^  vol.  i.  p.  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LKrCU'XIUM  (AeuKciJi'ioi').  1.  A  plare  menti.ined 
n  tiw  Actoiiine  Itinerary  (p.  260)  in  the  wMith  («f 
Fa!:i:imi.i.  on  the  roiid  from  Aoinmia  to  Sirmiuni, 
5il^.T.an  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  latter  town. 
Ut  site  Ls  DMinted  out  in  the  nei;rhbourhood  of  tlie 
\hjk^ti  of  Ktuboistje. 

2.  A  t'jivn    of  Ionia,   of  uncertain   site,   whcro 

I'litikwas  fbupht  by  the  AthciiL'ins  in  r.  c.  413. 

iiljcyd-   viii.   24.)     From  this  p.-is>a.i:e  it  st-fins 

oar  thut  the  pUu:c  cannot  l)e  Wiked  f«»r  on   the 

BiiiiUnd   r^  Aiiia  Minor,   but  that  it   nniHt   have 

^•^3  fciiuated   near  I'lianue,  in  the  island  of  Chi<.>s, 

■Ur»  a   place   of  the  name  of  Ltucouia  is  taijl 

^'^xi^t  to  tliid  day.     I'oly.ienus  (viii.  66)  mcntiotis 

3  J.!*:.-,  Lencjinia,  aliout  the  pos^o^^sion  of  whiili 

li;*  rhioJid  wt-rc  iuvolvotl  in  a  war  with  Erythnie  ; 

a.-ii  \\i\s    Leuconia,  which,  ttccurditig  to  riutaivh 

{4i  Virt.  MuL  vii.  p.  7,  cd.  L'ti?kf),  was  a  col'»ny 

•J  Cliiiv,  was  probably  situated  on  the  clXl.^t  of  Asia 

Mjj-r,  and  niay  pos*ibly  l»o  identical  with  Leu^ae 

ua  the  iiimnaean  gulf.     [Comp.  Lkucae.]    [L.S,] 

LEL'COPLTRA  (/iWHonrirpa),  a  jin^niitntory  of 

BrntJoxn,  reniarkablo  as  the  extreme  S\V.  jxfiut  of 

Il!Ly.  looking  towards  the  Sicilian  sea  and  the  E. 

cufct  of   Sicily.     It  was  in  consequence  generally 

rtT-AFded  as   tite  termination  of  the   chain   of  the 

Aperminea.    Pliny  tells  us  it  was  12  miles  fmrn  I!hc- 

pan,  and   this  circumstance  clearly    identities   it 

"»;lii  the  modem  Capo  dtW  Armi,  where  the  moun- 

lu:i  md>a  of  the  Sfmtheni  A[A'iiniiie»  in  fact  descends 

•-.  the  iea.     The  whiteness  of  the  rocks  tomp»sinj;; 

tJn  hfadiand,  which  gave   ori;:in  to  the   ancieiil 

Tt^zie,  l*  noticed  also  by  modvjn  traveller.-.     (St rah. 

r^  p.  2.VJ;  riin.  iii.  5.  8.   10;  I'tol.  iii.  1.  §  9; 

twiiJ;unie.  Trartbf  vol.  i.  p.  ti'*').)    It  Is  evidently 

iJt  >^a.T.c  promontory  which  is  called  by  Thucydides 

Qfrca  rijs  PiTytijf,  and  was  the  last  p-iint  in  It.ily 

varTe  Dumo6theiieM  and  Eurymclon  toui-hed  nith 

•J>  Al-::enxan  amianieiit  before  they  (Tos.-.eil  over  to 

&.-ilT,  (Thuc.  vii.  35.)  It  was  here  al.-.o  that  Cicero 

fcjciiai  on  liis  Vf>yage  from  Sicily,  when,  afur  the 

Csalh  of  Cattv,  is.  c.  44.  ho  was  prep:iring  to  re- 
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pair  into  C! recce,  and  where  he  w;l«j  visiltsl  by  ."iiime 
friends  fn)m  Khep[ium,  who  bnniqht  news  fmni 
Iwjme  that  induced  him  to  alter  his  plans.  (Cic. 
7V/i7.  i.  3,  tuf  Alt.  xvi.  7.)  In  the  former  f-assace 
he  terms  it  "pnimnntmium  a^ri  I{Jie;;;hii:"  tho 
"  Leuc«>ijetra  Tarentinorum  *'  meutii'ned  by  Inm 
(«//  .1^^  xvi.  0),  if  it  be  not  a  fal>e  readini',  must 
refer  to  quite  a  ditferent  jjlace,  jjrobalily  the  head- 
land of  I.euca.  more  connnonly  called  tiio  Ia]>y^iau 
prom<»ntory.     [Lki:<;a.]  [E.  II.  11.] 

LEL'COPIIKYS  (AfVK6<f>pvs),  a  town  in  Caria, 
apparently  in  the  ]ilain  of  the  Maoaiuler.  on  tho 
borders  of  a  lake,  wln>he  water  was  hot  and  in  con- 
stmt  connnotiwu.  (Xcnoph.  J  ft  II.  iv.  8.  §  17,  iii.  2. 
§  19.)  From  the  latter  I'f  the  jias>ai:cs  here  n*- 
ferred  to,  we  learn  that  the  town  i«>s5es*ed  a  very 
revered  Ranctiuiry  of  Artemis;  hence  fcuniamed  Ar- 
temw  I-eucophryene  or  Leucophryne.  (I'aus.  i.  26. 
§4;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  647;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62.)  The 
l-ioet  Nican-ler  fi\n)kii  of  Leucophrys  as  a  place  dis- 
tiniluL^heil  f^r  its  line  roses.     (Athen.  xv.  j).  683.) 

L'esj)ecliiifj  Leucophrys,  the  ancient  name  of  Tc- 
ncdo>,  .see  Tkxldus.  [L   S.] 

EEUCO'SIA  (Ati'Kwdia),  a  small  i.-land  otf  tho 
coa.->t  of  Lncsmia,  scjiaratod  only  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel frum  the  headland  which  firms  the  southern 
bt^undary  of  the  gulf  of  Tac^tum.  This  headland 
is  called  by  Lycophrou  a^cTT;  'KyiireocSf  '*  the  pn>- 
montory  of  Neptune,"  and  his  c-ommentators  teil  us 
that  it  wsis  commonly  known  as  l\»i<liinn  rrnmou- 
turium  (rh  Tlojfi5r,ioy).  (I.ycojihr.  Alr.r.  722;  and 
'I'zot.T.  ml  /of:.)  IJut  no  huch  name  is  found  in  the 
*.'ei\u'ra]»hers,  and  it  .seems  probable  that  the  promi.'U- 
tory  itoclf,  :ls  well  as  the  little  Island  oil'  it,  was 
known  by  llie  name  of  Lenca-ia.  The  fonin-r  is 
still  calli.-d  runtu  tklla  LicoMi;  the  i-lot,  whiih  is  a 
mere  PK-k,  is  known  as  hoJa  Pimm.  It  i.s  generally 
.s;iid  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name  from  one  of  the 
Siren.s,  who  \Mt;^  .sujipKed  to  have  been  buried  tliero 
(I.yc.phr.  /.  c.  ;  Strab.  I.  c.  ;  I'hn.  iii.  7.  s.  13)  ; 
but  LHi-nvoius  (who  wiites  the  name  Louca.sia)  as- 
serts that  it  was  named  after  a  female  c^u.^^in  «if 
Aenea.s,  and  the  i^.iiTie  account  is  adopti-d  by  Silinu.s. 
(Diunys.  i.  r)3;  S'lin.  2.  §  13.)  Wc  learn  fr««m 
Synnnachiis  (A/;/>.  v.  13,  vi.  25)  that  the  ojijxi.site 
jjroniontory  was  selected  by  wealthy  Iiomans  as  a 
site  f>»r  thi-ir  villas;  and  the  rem.iins  of  ancient 
buildiniTs,  which  have  l-een  discovered  on  the  little 
i>land  itself,  prove  that  the  hiller  was  iiUo  re- 
sorted to  for  similar  purfH)ses.  (Uomanelli,  vi.l.  i. 
p.  34.5.)  [E.  II.  n.J 

LEl'CO'SIA  (A€j;«a'<r^  AtvKovaia),  a  city  of 
Cyprus,  which  is  nientione<l  only  by  lliennles  and 
the  eccl(?^ia^»tical  histori.in  S»2omen  (//.  J\,  i.  3, 10). 
The  name  is  pre^ervl•d  in  the  nuxlern  Lfj'bK^'ui  or 
Sih^ia^  the  c;ipital  of  the  i>land.  (Enpel,  KtfproA, 
vol.  i.  i>.  150;  Mariti,  l'ifi«,yi,  vol.  i.  ji,  fcty;  I'.Muke, 
Trav.  in  the  KaM,  vol.  ii.*  pt.  1.  j..  22 1.)     [E.  1>.  J.] 

LEl'COSYlll  (Af ujfO'TOr oi),  the  aiuji'ii:  n-ime  <if 
the  Syrians  inhabitin::  ('ap]»;idiHia,  by  whieh  they 
were  di.->tin:Miii>hed  tVont  the  more  Kouthern  Svrians, 
who  were  of  a  darker  comjilexion.  (IIero<l.  i.  72, 
vii.  72;  Strab.  xvi.  ji.  737;  Tlin.  II.  X.  vi.  3; 
Eu.stath.  ad  J)louyx.  772,  970.)  They  alho  hpu-ad 
over  thr;  western  parts  of  Tontus,  between  the  rivers 
Iris  ;md  Haly.<;.  In  the  thne  of  Xenophon(.l7w/A  v.  6. 
§  8,  &c.)  they  were  united  with  l'aphla;Ljonia,  nn<l 
governed  by  a  rn|:hla;:tMiIan  prince,  who  is  said  to 
liave  h:i'l  an  army  I'f  120,000  men,  mostly  ijorse- 
men.  Thi.>  name  was  often  u.sed  by  the  Greeks,  even 
at  the  time  wiien  it  hiti  become  customary  to  dc&i^- 
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lute  all  the  inhabitanU  of  the  country  by  their  na- 
tive, or  rather  Persian  name,  Cappadoces ;  bnt  it 
was  applied  more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  uf 
the  coast  district  on  the  Euxine,  between  the  rivers 
Ualys  and  Iris.  (Hecat.  Fraffm.  194,  200,  350; 
Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  72.)  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  2)  also 
applies  the  name  excluHively  to  tlie  inhabitants  about 
the  Iris,  and  treats  of  their  country  as  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Cnppadocia.  TheLeucosyri  were  regarded 
as  colonists,  who  had  been  planted  there  during  tiie 
early  conquests  of  the  Assyrians,  and  were  succes- 
sively subject  to  Lydia,  Persia,  and  Macedonia  ; 
but  after  the  time  of  Alexander  their  name  is 
saircely  mentioned,  the  people  having  become  entirely 
amal^mated  with  the  nations  among  which  they 
lived.  [L.  S.] 

LEUCOTHEES  FANUM  (AcvKoaeas  Up6v\  a 
temple  and  oracle  in  the  district  of  the  Mosclii  in 
Colchis.  Its  legendary  founder  was  Phryxus ;  the 
temple  was  plundered  by  Phamaces  and  then  by 
Mithridates.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498.)  The  site  lias  been 
placed  near  StsroMy  on  the  frontiers  of  Imiretia  and 
KartuIUia^  where  two  large  "  tumuli "  are  now 
fuund.  (Dubois  do  Montpereux,  Voyage  Autovr  du 
Caucasey  voLii.  p.  349,  comp.  p.  17,  voL  iii.  p. 
171.)  [E.B.J.] 

LEUCOTHEIUM.    [Leucolla-I 

LEUCTRA  (tA  Atvicrpa).  1.  A  village  of 
Bocotia,  situated  on  the  road  from  Thespiae  to 
Plataca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  414),  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  former  city.  (Xen.  Bell,  vi.  4.  §  4).  Its  name 
only  occurs  in  history  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the 
Spartans  and  Thebans,  B.C.  371,  by  which  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta  was  for  ever  overthrown.  In 
the  plain  of  Leuctra,  was  the  tomb  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Scedasus,  a  Leuctrian,  who  had  been 
violated  by  two  Spartans,  and  had  afterwards  slain 
themselves ;  this  tomb  was  crowned  with  wreaths 
by  £|>aminondas  before  the  battle,  since  an  oracle 
had  predicted  that  the  Spartans  would  be  defeated 
nt  tliis  spot  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  §  7  ;  Diod.  xv.  54 ; 
Pans.  ix.  13.  §  3;  Plut  Pelop.  cc  20,  21).  The 
city  of  Leuctra,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  extensive  ruins  at  LeJTai  (Acvko), 
which  are  situated  immediately  below  tlie  modem 
village  of  Rimokcuiro.  But  these  ruins  are  clearly 
those  of  Thespiae,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions 
found  there,  as  well  as  from  their  importance;  for 
Leuctra  was  never  anything  more  than  a  village  in 
the  territory  of  Thespiae,  aud  had  apparently 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it 
tdmply  a  r6iroi  (x.  p.  414).  The  real  site  of 
Leuctra,  "  is  very  clearly  marked  by  a  tumulus  and 
some  artificial  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of 
Thespiae.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  was  fought  pro- 
bably iu  the  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
tumulus,  about  midway  between  Thespiae,  and  the 
western  extremity  of  tlie  plain  of  Plataea.  Cleom- 
hrotus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Boeotians,  who  were 
expecting  him  by  the  direct  route  from  Phods, 
marched  by  Thisbe  and  the  valleys  on  the  soutliem 
side  of  Mount  Ilehcon ;  and  having  thus  made  his 
appearance  suddenly  at  ^^usis,  the  port  of  Thespiae, 
captured  that  fortres5  From  thence,  he  moved 
nptm  Leuctra,  where  8  intrenched  himself  on  a 
rising  ground ;  after  *  lich  the  Thebans  encamped 
cm  an  opposite  hill,  at  no  great  distance.  The 
position  of  the  latter,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  height  of  JiinM- 
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hutro.**  (Leake.)  The  tumulus  is  probably  the 
place  of  sepulture  of  the  1000  Lacedaemonians  who 
fell  in  the  battle.  For  a  full  account  of  tliis 
celebrated  contest,  see  Groto,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  x. 
p.  239,  seq.  In  ancient  times,  the  neigh  bourhoKi 
of  Leuctra  appears  to  have  been  well  wooded,  as  we 
may  infer  fnun  the  e^thet  of  "  shady  "  bestowc<i 
upon  it  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  (AcDfcrpa  ffKi6«t^a, 
Pans.  ix.  14.  §  3);  but  at  present  there  is  scarrely 
a  shrub  or  a  tree  to  be  seen  in  the  surrounding 
country.     (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  480,  Ki*q. 

2.  Or  Lructrum  (ra  AcuKrpa,  Pans.;  rh  Acpk- 
rpov,  Strab.,  Plut.,  Ptol.),  a  town  of  Laconia, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 
20  stadia  north  uf  Peplmus,  and  60  stadia  south  of 
Cardamyle.  Strabo  speaks  of  Leuctrum  as  near 
the  minor  Pamisus,  but  this  river  flows  inb)  the  sea 
at  Pephnus,  about  three  miles  south  of  Leuctrum 
[Pepiinijs].  The  ruins  of  Leuctrum  are  still 
called  Le/lro.  Leuctrum  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pelops,  and  was  ckimed  by  the  l^Icsso- 
niaus  as  originally  one  of  their  towns.  It  was 
awarded  to  the  latter  people  by  Philip  in  B.C.  338, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  one  of 
the  Eleuthero-Laconian  places.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
360,  361;  Pans,  iil  21.  §  7,  iii.  26.  §  4,  seq.; 
Plut.  Pe/op.  20;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  9.) 
Pausanias  saw  in  Leuctra  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Athena  on  tlie  Acropolis,  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Cassandra  (there  called  Alexandra),  a  marble  statue 
of  Asclepius,  another  of  Ino,  and  wooden  figures 
of  Apollo  Cameius.  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §  4,  seq). 
(Leake,  J/orea,  vol.  L  p.  331,  Pelc^cHmnenacOy 
p.  179;  Boblaye,  iZecA<rc/<e#,  §v.  p.  93;  Cnrtius 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.) 

3.  Or  Leuctrum  (rd  Aeuicrpa,  Thuc  Xen.;  t^ 
AtvKTpoVy  Pans.),  a  fortress  of  the  distridt  Aepyti?, 
on  the  confines  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia,  described  by 
Thucydides  (v.  54)  as  on  the  confines  of  Ltuvmla 
towarils  Mt.  Lycaeus,  and  by  Xenophon  (//e//.  vi.  5. 
§  24).  It  was  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  but 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  Laconisu  ('I'liuc. 
/.  c)  It  commanded  one  of  the  p.i8scs  leading  into 
Laconia,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  Theban  army 
penetrated  into  the  country  on  their  first  invasiun 
under  Eptiminondas.  (Xen.  L  e.)  It  was  detadied 
from  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  and  added  to  the 
territory  of  Megalopolis.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  direct  road  from 
Sparta  to  Megalopolis,  either  at  or  near  Leondtiri, 
in  which  position  it  was  originally  placed  by  Leake; 
and  this  seems  more  probable  than  the  site  sub- 
sequently assigned  to  it  by  tlie  same  writer,  who 
supposes  that  both  Leuctra  and  lilalea  were  on  the 
route  from  Megalopolis  to  Camasium.  [Malka.] 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  PeloponnrsiacOj 
p.  248 ;  Curtius,  PelopormesoSf  voL  L  p.  336.) 

LEUCTRUM.     [Leuctra.] 

LEUCUS.     [Pydna.] 

LEVI.     [Palaestixa.] 

LEUNI  (A€i?»'o«),  a  tribe  of  the  Vindelici,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  13.  §  1)  places  between  the  Runicatae 
and  Consuantae.  The  form  of  the  name  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion ;  !Manncrt  maintaining  that 
it  ought  to  be  written  Aavvoi,  and  that  it  is  tlie 
general  name  of  several  tribes  in  those  parts,  such 
as  the  Btif\cu/yoi  and  'AAovvof.  But  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  about  the  matter  ;  and  all  we  know 
is,  that  the  Leuni  must  have  dwelt  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  of  SalslAtrgj  in  the  south  eastern  part  of 
Bavaria.  [L.S.] 


LEVONI. 

LEVO'XT  ( Aeua-wi),  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  U.  §  35)  as  dwelling;  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  uJand  of  Scandia.  No  farther  particulars  are 
known  about  them.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  die  Deutschcn, 
pi  158.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUPHANA  (Acv^cCva),  a  town  mentioned  by 
Ptokany  (ii.  1 1.  §  27)  in  the  north  of  Germany,  on 
the  west  of  the  Elbe  ;  it  probably  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modem  Luneburg.  (Wilhelm,  Germanicnf 
PL  161.)  [L.S.] 

LEUTEKNIA  or  LEUTARNIA.     [Leuca.] 

LEUTUOANUM,  a  place  in  Pannouia  Superior, 
12  Roman  miles  east  of  Mnrsa,  on  the  road  from 
Aqoileia  to  Sirminm  (Jt.  Hitroa.  p.  561);  hence  it 
Mrms  to  be  identical  with  the  place  called  Ad  La- 
bores  in  the  Penting.  Table.  [L.  S.] 

LEXOni  {\r\i6€ioi,  Strab.  p.  189  ;  Ai]{ou«wi, 
Piol.  ii.  8.  §  2),  a  Celtic  people,  on  the  coast  of 
GaUia,  immediately  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Stim. 
When  the  Veneti  and  their  neighbours  were  pre- 
paring for  Caesar's  attack  (b.  c.  5C),  they  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Osismi,  Lcxovii,  Nannetcs,  and  othera. 
{B.  G.  in.  9, 11.)  Caesar  sent  Sabinus  against  the 
UnelU,  Curiosolitca,  and  Lexovii,  to  prevent  their 
jtining  the  VenctL  A  few  days  after  Sabinus 
reached  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  the  Aulcrci  En- 
buroTices  and  the  Lexovii  murdered  tlieir  council  or 
Broate,  as  Caesar  calls  it,  because  they  were  against 
the  war ;  and  they  joined  V^iridovix,  the  chief  of  the 
Unelli.  The  Gallic  confederates  were  defeated  by 
Sabinus,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  (£.  G.  iii.  17 
— 19.)  The  Lexovii  took  part  in  tlie  great  rising 
of  the  Galli  against  Caesar  (b.  c.  52)  ;  but  their 
f[*ce  was  only  3000  men.  (B.  G.  vii.  75.)  Walcke- 
naer  snpposes  that  the  territory  of  the  Lexovii  of 
Caesar  and  Ptolemy  comprised  both  the  territories 
of  Liiieux  and  Bayeux,  though  there  was  a  people 
in  Bayeux  named  Baiocasses ;  and  he  further  supposes 
that  these  Baiocasses  and  the  Viducasses  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Lexovii,  and  within  their  territorial 
limits.  [BATOCAS8ES.]  The  capital  of  the  Lexovii, 
or  Civitas  Lexoviorum,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Notit. 
l*i>jTinc.,  is  LtsieuTj  in  the  French  department  of 
t'ideadag.  [Noykimaous.]  The  country  of  the 
Lexovii  was  one  of  the  parts  of  Gallia  from  which 
the  passage  to  Britain  was  made.  [G.  L.] 

LIBA  (Al^a),  a  small  place  in  Alesopotainia, 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  51)  on  the  march  of 
Aolifjchus.  It  was  prolmbly  situated  on  the  road 
between  Kisibis  and  the  Tigris.  [V.] 

LIBA'NUS    MONS  {Aieopos  Cpos),  in  Uebrew 

Lebanon  ({ulT'),  a  celebrated  mountain  range  of 
Syria,  or,  as  St.  Jerome  truly  tenns  it,  "  mons  Phoe- 
iiices  altissimus.^    {Ononuut.  $,  v.)    Its  name  is 

derived  from  the  root  I??,  "to  be  white;"  as  St. 
Jerome  alao  remarks,  '*  Libanus  KtvKatrfihs,  id  est, 
'candor*  interpretatur  "  {Adv.  Jovinianum,  tom.  iv. 
txi.  172):  and  white  it  is,  '*  both  in  stmimer  and 
winter;  in  the  former  season  on  account  of  tlie  natural 
ctilour  of  tiie  barren  rock,  and  in  the  latter  by  reason 
of  the  snow,**  which  indeed  *'  remains  in  some  places, 
LUMT  the  summit,  throughout  the  year."  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  Oct.  30  and  Nov.  1.)  Allusion  is  made 
to  its  snows  in  Jer.  xviii.  14;  and  it  is  described  by 
Tacitus  as  *'  tautos  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumque 
ntvibas."  (//»(.  v.  6.)  Lebanon  is  much  celebrated 
both  in  sacred  and  classical  writers,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, much  of  the  sublime  imagery  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  borrowed  from  this  moun- 
tain  (e.g.  PsaL  xxix.  5,  6,  cir.  16 — 18;  Cant.  iv. 
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8, 11, 15,  V.  15;  Tta.  ii.  13;  ITot.  adv. 5—7;  Zeck. 
xi.  1 , 2).  It  is,  however,  chieflj  celebrated  in  sacred 
history  for  its  forests  of  cedar  and  fir,  from  which 
the  temple  of  Solomon  was  constructed  and  adorned. 
(1  KiiigSf  v.;  2  Chron.  ii.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
sacred  history  that  Mount  Lebanon  was,  in  Solomon's 
time,  subject  to  the  kings  of  Tyre;  but  at  a  later 
period  we  fmd  the  king  of  Assyria  felling  its  timber 
for  his  military  engines  (/«a.  xlv.  8,  xxxviL  24; 
Ezek.  xxxi.  16);  and  Diodorus  Siculus  reUtes  that 
Antigonus,  having  collected  from  all  quarters  hewers 
of  wood,  and  sawyers,  and  shipbuilders,  brought 
down  timber  from  Libanus  to  the  sea,  to  build  liim- 
self  a  navy.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  pine 
forests  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  recorded  by  this 
historian,  that  8000  men  were  employed  in  felling 
and  sawing  it,  and  1000  beasts  in  transporting  it  to 
its  destination.  Uo  correctly  describes  the  mountain 
as  extending  along  the  coast  of  Tripoli  and  Byblius, 
as  far  as  Sidon,  abounding  in  cedars,  and  firs,  and 
cypresses,  of  marvellous  size  and  beauty  (xix.  58); 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  other  clas&ical  geogra- 
phers were  wliolly  mistaken  as  to  the  course  of  this 
remarkable  mountain  chain,  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
and  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755)  representing  the  two  almost 
parallel  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti  libanus  as  com- 
mencing near  the  sea  and  running  from  west  to  east, 
in  the  direction  of  Damascus, — Libanus  on  the  north 
and  Antihbanus  on  the  south ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Septuagint  translators,  apparently  imder 
tlie  same  erroneous  idea,  frequently  translate  the 
Hebrew  word  Lebanon  by  *AKTiXf6oyoy  (e.  g.  Deut. 
i.  7,  iii.  25,  xi.  24 ;  Joth.  i.  4,  ix.  1).  Their  rchitivo 
position  is  correctly  stated  by  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  («.  v.  AntUibamu\  who  place  Antilibanus 
to  the  tKsi  of  Libanus  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Da- 
mascus.    [Antiubanus.] 

Lebanon  itself  may  be  said  to  commence  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Leontes  {el'KiUimiyeh\  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon ;  it  follows  the  course  of  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  towards  the  north,  which  in  some 
places  wa.shes  its  base,  and  in  others  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  plain  varying  in  extent :  the  mountain 
attains  its  highest  elevation  (nearly  12,000  feet) 
about  half  way  between  Beirut  and  Tripoli  It  is 
now  called  by  various  name.**,  after  tlie  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  peopled, —  the  southern  part  being  in- 
habited by  the  Metowili;  to  the  north  of  whom,  as 
fur  as  the  road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  are  tho 
Druses;  the  Maronitt^s  occupying  the  northern  parts, 
and  in  particular  tho  district  called  Kcsrawan. 
(Robinson,  BibL  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  459 ;  Burckhardt, 
-Syria,  pp.  182 — 209.)  It  still  answers,  in  part  at 
least,  to  tho  description  of  St.  Jerome,  being  "  fer- 
tilissimus  et  virens,"  though  it  can  be  no  longer  said 
**  densissimis  arborum  comis  protegitur"  (^Comment, 
in  Osee,  c. xlv.):  and  again, — '*  Nihil  Libauo  in  terra 
repromissionis  excelsius  est,  nee  nemorosins  atque 
condmsmt."  (^Comment,  in  Zacharian^  c.  xi.)  It  is 
now  chiefly  fruitful  in  vines  and  mulberry  trees;  tho 
former  celebrated  from  of  old  (//o*.  xiv.  7),  tho 
latter  introduced  with  tho  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm in  comparatively  modem  times.  Its  extensive 
pine  forests  have  entirely  disappeared,  or  are  now 
represented  by  small  clusters  of  firs  of  no  imposing 
growth,  scattered  over  the  mountain  in  those  parts 
where  tho  soft  sandstone  (here  of  a  reddish  hue) 
conies  out  from  between  the  Jura  limestone,  wliich 
b  the  prevailing  formation  of  the  mountain.  The 
cedars  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  known  to 
be  the  patriarchs  of  ail  of  their  species  now  existing, 
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aro  found  prinr.ipallj  towards  the  nortli  of  the  range 
(R<)biii8on,  Bibl.  JRes.  vol.  iii.  pp.  440,  441),  parti- 
cularly in  the  vicinity  of  a  Maronite  village  named 
JChden,  doubtless  identical  with  the  "Eden"  of 
Kzekiel  (xxxi.  16),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  cedars  were  even  then 
found.  They  had  almost  become  extinct,  —  only 
eight  ancient  trees  can  now  be  numbered, — when,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  convent 
went  to  the  pains  of  j)Ianting  some  five  hundred 
trees,  which  are  now  carefully  preserved,  and  will 
perpetuate  the  tradition  of  the  "cedars  of  Lebanon" 
to  succeeding  generations.  The  fact  remarked  by 
St.  Jerome,  of  the  proper  name  of  the  mounts 
being  synonymous  with  frankincense,  both  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the 
mountain  produced  this  odoriferous  shrub,  of  which, 
liowever,  there  is  no  proof.  (Reland,  PalaestinOf 
p.  313.)  [G.W.] 

LIBARXA  (AlSapva),  a  city  of  Liguria,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  "  nobilia  oppida " 
that  adorned  the  interior  of  that  province,  as  well  as 
by  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  in  which  its  name 
appears  as  "  Libamum  "  or  "Libarium."     (Phn.  iii. 
6.  8.  7 ;   Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  45 ;  Itin,  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab. 
Peitt.)     These  place  it  on  the  road  from  Genua  to 
Dertona,  but  the  distances  given  are  certainly  cor- 
rupt, and  therefore  afford  no  clue  to  the  position  of 
the  town.     This  has,  however,  been  of  late  years 
established  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery   of  its 
remains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  jSctm'w,  between 
Arquata  and  Serravalle.     The  traces  still  visible  of 
its  ancient  theatre,  forum,  and  aqueducts,  confirm 
IMiny  s  statement  of  ita  flourishing  condition;  which 
is  further  attested  by  several  inscriptions,  from  one  of 
which  it  would  appear  to  have  enjoyed  colonial  rank. 
(S.  Quintino,  Antica    Coloma  di  Libamay  in  the 
Mem.  delV  Accad^m.  di  TormOj  vol.  xxix.  p.  143; 
Aldini,  La^ndi  Tkincn,  pp.  120,  139.)  [E.  U.  B.] 
LIBETIIRA,    LIBETHRUM   (Ai^^flpo  :    EtK, 
hiSilOpios)^  a  town  of  jlilacedonia  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dium.     It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xJiv.  5), 
who,   aAer  describing  the  perilous  march  of  the 
Komon  army  under  Q.  Marcius  through  a  pass  in 
the  chain  of  Olympus, — Callipeuce  (the  lower 
part  of  the  ranne  of  Platamona), — says,  that  after 
four  days  of  extreme  labour,  they  reached  the  plain 
bctwi>cn    Libethrum  and    Horaclcia.        Pausanias 
(ix.  30.  §  9)  reports  a  tradition  that  the  town  was 
once  destniyed.     "  Libethra,"  he  says,  "  was  situated 
on  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  side  of  J^Iacedonia.  At  no 
great  distance  from  it  stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus, 
res|)ecting  which  an  oracle  had  declared  that  when 
the  sun  beheld  the  bone^  of  the  poet  the  city  should 
be  destroyed  by  a  boar  (Siro  av6i).   The  inhabitants 
of  Libethra  ridiculed  tiie  thing  as  impossible;  but 
the  colunm  of  Orpheus's  monument  having  been 
accidentally  broken,  a  gap  was  made  by  which  light 
broke  in  upon  the  tomb,  vrhen  the  same  night  the 
torrent  named  Sus,  being  prodigiously  swollen, rushed 
down  with  violence  from  Mt.  Olympus  upon  Li- 
bi'tiira,  overthrowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public 
and  private  buildings,  and  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  ita  furious  course.     After  this  calamity 
the  remains  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to  Dium, 
20  stadia  distant  from  their  city  towards  Olym- 
pus, where  they  erected  a  monument  to  him,  con- 
sisting of  an  urn  of  stone  upon  a  column."     In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  there  was  a  stotuc  of 
Orpheus  made  of  cypress,  at  Libethra.      (Pint 
il/ex.  14.) 
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The  only  two  torrents  which  could  have  effected 
such  havoc  as  that  described  by  Pausamas  arc  the 
rivers  of  Platam6na  and  LUdkhoro.  As  the  former 
was  near  Ueracleia,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Sus,  was  the  same  river  as  the  Enipcus,  and  tliat 
Libethra  was  situated  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  sea,  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  slope  towards 
LitokkorOf  are  secured  from  the  ravages  of  the 
torrent  by  their  elevation  above  ita  bank. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  resemblance,  that 
the  modem  Afalatftria  [Dium]  is  a  corruption  nf 
the  ancient  Libethra :  the  similarity  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, perhaps,  to  the  two  names  having  a  common 
origin  in  some  word  of  the  ancient  language  (f 
Macedonia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
pp.  413,  422.) 

Strabo  (ix.  p.  409,  z.  p.  471)  alludes  to  this 
place  when  speaking  of  Hdioon,  and  remarks  that 
several  places  aroimd  that  mountam,  attested  the 
former  existence  of  the  Pierian  Thracians  in  the 
Boeotian  districts.  Along  with  the  worship  of  tlie 
Muses  the  names  of  mountains,  caves,  and  spring 
were  transferred  from  Mt  Olympus  to  Helicon; 
hence  they  were  sumamed  Libcthrides  as  well  as 
Pierides  (^  Nymphae,  noster  amor,  Libet brides," 
Virg.  £cl.  vii.  21).  [E.  B.  J.] 

LIBETHRIAS,  LIBETHRIUS.     [Helicos.] 

LI'BIA.      [AUTRIOONES.] 

LIBICH  or  LIBIGI  (AcS^^rtof,  Pol.;  Ai€ucoi, 
Ptol.),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  inhabited  the 
part  of  GalUa  Transpadana  about  the  river  Sc:>ia 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercellae.  They  arc 
first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  places 
them,  together  with  the  Laevi  (Actot),  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Padus,  and  W.  of  the  Insubres.  This 
statement  is  sufilciently  vague:  a  more  precise  clue 
to  their  position  is  supplied  by  Pliny  and  I^tolcmy, 
both  of  whom  notice  Vercellae  as  their  chief  city,  tn 
which  the  latter  adds  Laumellum  also.  (Plin.  iii. 
17.  8.  21;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §36.)  PHny  expressly  tells 
us  that  they  were  descended  from  tlie  Sallyes,  a  people 
of  Ligurian  race ;  whence  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  Libicii  as  well  as  the  Laevi  were  Ligurian, 
and  not  Gaulish  tribes  [Laevi],  though  settled  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Padus.  Livy  also  speaks,  but  in 
a  passage  of  which  the  reading  is  very  uncertiun 
(v.  35),  of  the  Salluvii  (the  same  people  wiUi  tiie 
Sallyes)  as  crossing  the  Alps,  and  settling  in  Gaul 
ne.ir  the  Laevi.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIBISO'SONA  (cognomine  Foroangustona,  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  260.  no.  3 ;  Libi- 
sona,  Coins,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  168  ;  Libisosia,  Itin, 
AnL  ^.  446  ;  Ai€i(r&Ka,  Itol.  ii.  6.  §  59 ;  Lebi- 
nosa,  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44 :  Lezuza),  a  city  of  the 
Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  14  M.  P.  NE. 
of  the  sources  of  the  Anas,  on  the  high-road  from 
Laminium  to  Caesaraugusta.  It  was  an  important 
place  of  trade,  and,  luider  the  Romans,  a  colony, 
belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Caesaraugusta  (Plin. 
/.  c. ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  411,  412).      [P.  Sw] 

LIBNATH  (Ac^vci,  Ao^vd),  generally  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Lachish,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  far  distant  [Laciiisii].  (Josh,  x.  29 — 32 ;  1King$, 
xix.  8.)  It  belonged  to  Judah  (Josh,  xv.  42),  uhI 
is  recognised  by  Eusebius  as  a  village  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Eleutheropolis.  (^Onomast.  s,  v.  Ao^onL) 
Dr.  Robinson  could  not  succeed  in  recovering  any 
traces  of  its  name  or  site  {Bib.  Re*,  vol.  ii.  p. 
389).  [G.  W.] 

LI'BNIUS,  a  river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (iL  2.  §  4)  OS  on  tho  west  coast,  =»  the  river 
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that  falU  into  Sligo  Bay  f  Killala  Bay  t  Black  Sod 
Bay  t  Clew  Bay?  For  the  elements  of  uncertainty  we 
VuvTcicxn,  RiioBOonn,  and  Iberma.    [K.  G.  L.] 

LIDOUA.     [Arbuka.] 

LIBRIA  or  LIRIA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
wliich  Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  after  the  Arauris 
(/Airacrft),  and  his  description  proceeds  from  west  to 
n>L  It  is  said  (Unrduin\s  Pliny)  that  all  the  MSS. 
bare  the  reading  ^  Libria."  Harduin  takes  the  Li- 
bria  to  be  the  /.es,  but  this  is  the  Ledus.  [Lkdus.] 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Libria  is  the  Livron, 
tbua^h  this  river  is  west  of  the  Arauris.      [G.  L.] 

LIBUL     [LiBici.] 

LI  BUM  (AZSov),  a  town  in  Bithvnia,  distant  ac- 
cf^intr  to  the  Itin.  Anton.  23,  and  accordinp^  to  the 
U\a.  Hicr.  20  miles  N.  of  Kicaena.  (Liban.  VU.  suae, 
^  24.)  [L.  S.] 

LIBUXCAE.     fGALUUtcLi,  p.  934,  b.] 

LIBURNI  (At€vppoi,  Scyl.  p.  7;  Strab.  vi.  p.  269, 
rii.  p.  317  ;  Appian,  /tf.  12  ;  Steph.  B.;  Schol.  ad 
Mcand,  607  ,-  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  12;  Plin.  iii. 
25;  Flor.  ii.  5),  a  people  who  occupied  the  N.  part 
<€  Illyricam,  or  tlie  district  called  LiBUiiNiA 
{Ai€vpvls  X&pa^  Scyl.  p.  7;  Aiiovpvia^  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
S  8,  viU.  7.  §  7;  Plin.iii.  6, 23, 26 ;  iV^i.  ToA.;  Orclli, 
Inter,  n.  664).  The  Libumians  were  an  ancient 
peofJe,  who,  toother  with  the  Siculians,  liad  occu- 
pied the  opposite  coast  of  Picenum ;  they  had  a  city 
tbrrc,  Truentum,  which  had  continued  in  existence 
airiid  all  the  changes  of  the  population  (Plin.  iii.  1 8). 
Nxebuhr  {UisL  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  trans.)  has 
ouijectored  that  they  were  a  Pelasgian  race.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  tliat  at  the  time  when 
tbe  historical  accounts  of  these  coasts  begin  they 
were  very  extensively  difiuscd.  CorcjTa,  before  the 
lirecks  took  possession  of  it,  was  peopled  by  them. 
(Strab.  tL  p.  269.)  So  was  Issa  and  the  neighbour- 
ii^  Islands.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  iv.  564.) 

They  were  also  considerably  extended  to  the  N., 
for  Noricom,  it  b  evident,  had  been  previously  in- 
habited by  Libumian  tribes;  for  tlie  Vindelicians 
wfre  Libumians  (Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  i.  243),  and 
Slrabu  (iv.  p.  206)  makes  a  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Brcuni  and  Genauni,  whom  he  calls 
Illrrians.  The  words  of  Virgil  {I.  c),  too,  seem 
distinctly  to  term  the  Veneti  Libumians,  for  the 
"iiinermost  realm  of  the  Libumians"  must  have 
twen  tbe  goal  at  which  Antcnor  is  said  to  have 
arrived. 

Driven  out  from  the  countries  between  Pannonia 
ani  the  Veneti  by  the  Gallic  invasion,  they  were 
cnnpreftsod  within  the  dijttrict  from  the  Titius  to 
the  Aisia,  which  assumed  the  title  of  Libumia.  A 
v.ld  and  piratical  race  (Li v.  x.  2),  they  used  pri- 
vateers (**  lembi,"  "  naves  Liburaicae")  with  one 
very  large  Utecn  sail,  which,  adopted  by  Uie  Romans 
in  their  struggle  with  Carthage  (Eutrop.  ii.  22)  and 
in  the  Second  Macedonian  War  (Liv.  xlii.  48),  sup- 
planted gradually  the  high-bulwarked  galleys  which 
bad  furmerly  been  in  use.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  5 ;  Hor. 
Epiid.  LI.)  Libumia  was  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  pnninceof  Dalmatia,andlADEKA,its  capital, 
Was  made  a  Roman  colony.  In  a.  d.  634  Heraclius 
nvited  the  Chorvates  or  Chrobati,  who  livinl  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Carpathians,  in  what  is  now  S.  Poland 
cr  GaUicin,  to  occupy  the  province  as  vassals  of  the 
Kmpire  (Const.  Porph.  da  Adm,  Imp.  c  31).  This 
Odnnection  with  the  Byzantine  Court,  and  their  oc- 
capaUon  of  countries  which  hail  embrace<l  Cliris- 
ttuiity  in  the  Apostolic  age  (Titns  was  in  Daliiiatia 
b  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  //.  £p.  Tim.  iv.  10),  na- 
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turally  led  to  the  conversion  of  these  Slavonian 
strangers  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  (Comp. 
S<.>liafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  277 — 309;  Ncige- 
baur,  Dk  Sud-Slavmy  pp.  224—244.)  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  315)  extends  the  const-Une  of  Libumia  as  far  as 
1500  stadia;  their  chief  cities  were  Iadeiia  and  tho 
"  conventns*'  or  congress  of  Scardona,  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  fourteen  towns  assembled  (Plin. 
iii.  25).  Besides  these,  Pliny  (L  c.)  enumerates  the 
following: — Alvona,  Flanona,  Tarsatica,  Senia,  Lop- 
sica,  Ortopula,  Vcgium,  Argyruntum,  Corinium, 
Aenon.i,  and  Civitas  Pacini.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LIBU'RXICAE  I'NSULAE.     [iLLYRicuai.] 

LIBUltNUM  or  LIBURNI  PORTUS,  a  seaport 
on  the  coast  of  Etraria,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  tlie  Por- 
tus  Pisanus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amus,  now  called 
Livorno.  The  ancient  authorities  fur  the  existence 
of  a  port  on  tlie  site  of  this  now  celobratcl  seaport 
are  discusseil  under  Portus  Pisanus.     [E.  H.  B.] 

LIBURNUS  MONS,  a  mountain  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybins,  in  his  description  of  Han- 
nibal's march  into  that  country,  B.C.  217  (Pol. 
iii.  100),  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  part  of  the  Apennines  on  the  frontiers  of 
Samninm  and  Apulia,  not  far  from  Luccria ;  but  it 
cannot  be  more  preci«ily  identified.       [E.  H.  B.] 

LPBYA  (tj  AiSwj),  W.1S  the  general  appellation 
given  by  the  more  ancient  cosmographers  and  his- 
torians to  that  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  lay 
between  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  and  tlie  shores  of  tho 
Atlantic,  and  which  was  bounded  to  the  N.  by  tho 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  to  tlie  S.  by  the  river  Occa- 
nus.  With  the  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
the  latter  mythical  boundar}*  gave  place  to  the  equa- 
torial line  :  but  tho  actual  form  and  dimensions  of 
Africa  wore  not  ascertained  until  the  close  of  tho 
15th  century  a.d.;  when,  in  the  year  1497,  the  Por- 
tuguese doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  verified 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  (iv.  42),  that  Libya,  ex- 
cept at  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  was  surrounded  by  water. 

From  the  Libya  of  the  ancients  we  must  substract 
such  portions  as  have  already  been  described,  or 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  in  the  articles  entitled 
Aeoyptus,  AETiiioriA,  Africa,  Atlas,  Barca, 
Carthage,  Cyrkne,  Maioiaiuca,  Maurktania, 
the  0.\SES,  SntTES,  &c.  Including  these  districts, 
indeed,  the  boundaries  of  Libya  are  the  same  with 
those  of  modem  Africa  as  £Eir  as  the  equator.  The 
limits,  however,  of  Libya  Interior,  as  opposed  to 
the  Acgyptian,  Aethiopian,  Phoenician,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  were 
much  narrower  and  less  distinct.  The  Kile  and 
the  Atlantic  Gcean  bounded  it  respectively  on 
the  east  and  west ;  but  to  the  north  and  south  its 
frontiers  were  less  accurately  traced.  Some  geogra- 
phers, as  Ptolemy,  conceived  that  the  south  of 
Libya  joined  the  east  of  Asia,  and  that  the  In- 
dian ()ccan  was  a  vast  salt  lake :  oUiers,  like 
Agatharchides,  and  the  Alexandrian  writers  gene- 
rally, maintained  that  it  stretched  to  the  equator, 
and  they  gave  to  the  unknown  regions  southward  of 
that  line  the  general  title  of  Agisymba.  We  shall 
bo  assisted  in  forming  a  just  conception  uf  Libya 
Interior  by  tracing  the  progress  of  ancient  discovery 
in  those  regions. 

Progress  of  Discovery.'— The  Libya  of  Homer 
(Od  iv.  87,  xiv.  295)  and  Hesiod  [Tficop.  739; 
comp.  Strab.  L  p.  29 )  comprised  all  that  jiortion  of 
the  African  continent  which  lay  west  of  Lower  and 
Middle  Aegj-pt.  They  knew  it  by  report  only,  had 
no  conception  of  its  form  or  extent,  and  gave  its  in- 
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habitants  the  general  name  of  Aethiopes,  the  dark 
or  black  coloured  men.  Between  b.  c.  630 — 620, 
BattuB  of  Thera,  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  to 
lead  a  colony  into  Libya,  inquired  anxiously  "  where 
Libya  was,"  although  at  that  time  the  position  of 
Aegypt,  and  probably  that  of  the  Phoenician  Car- 
thage also,  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that,  in  the  7th  century  b.  c,  the 
name  Libya,  as  the  generic  appellation  of  a  continent 
within  sight  of  Sicily,  and  within  a  few  days'  sail 
from  Peloponnesus,  was  either  partially  adopted  by  or 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Phoenicians 
were  among  the  first  explorers,  as  they  were  among 
the  earliest  colonisers  of  Libya  ;  but  Uiey  conceal^ 
their  knowledge  of  it  with  true  commercial  jealousy, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  6th  century  b.c.  interdicted 
the  lioman  and  Etruscan  mariners  from  sailing  be- 
yond the  Fair  Promontory.  (Polyb.  iii.  22.)  About 
sixty  years  before  the  journey  of  Herodotus  to 
Aegypt,  i.  e.  b.  c.  523,  Cambyses  explored  a  portion 
of  the  western  desert  that  lies  beyond  Elephantine:  but 
his  expedition  was  too  brief  and  disastrous  to  afford 
any  extension  of  geographical  acquaintance  with  the 
interior.  Herodotus  is  the  first  traveller  whose  ac- 
counts of  Libya  are  in  any  way  distinct  or  to  be 
relied  upon  ;  and  his  information  was  probably  de- 
rived, in  great  measure,  from  the  caravan  guides 
with  whom  he  conversed  at  Memphis  or  Naucratis  in 
the  Delta.  By  the  term  Libya,  Herodotus  under- 
stood sometimes  the  whole  of  ancient  Africa  (iv.  42), 
sometimes  Africa  exclusive  of  Aegypt  (ii.  17,  18, 
iv.  167).  He  defined  its  proper  eastern  boundary  to 
be  the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Kod  sea,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  placed  it  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
Straho  (i.  pp.  86, 174)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  1.  §  6,  iv.  5. 
§  47)  ;  and  his  description  of  the  Great  Desert  and 
other  features  of  the  interior  prove  that  his  narrative 
generally  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  travellers  in  that 
region.  The  next  step  in  discovery  was  made  by  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Aegypt.  They  not  only  re- 
quired gold,  precious  stones,  ivory,  and  aromatics, 
for  luxury  and  art,  and  elephants  fur  their  wars,  but 
were  also  actuated  by  a  zeal  fur  the  promotion  of 
science.  Accordingly,  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus  (Diod.  i. 
37 ;  Plin.  vi.  29)  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.  c.  283 
— 222)  sent  forth  expeditions  to  tlie  coast  and 
mouth  of  the  Red  sea,  and  into  the  modem  Nubia 
Their  investigations,  however,  tended  more  to  ex- 
tending acquaintance  with  the  country  between  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandtb  than  to  the  examination  of  Western  Libya. 

About  200  years  before  our  era,  Eratosthenes 
described  Libya,  but  rather  as  a  mathematician  than  a 
gc<^rapher.  He  defines  it  to  be  an  acute  angled 
triangle,  of  wliieh  the  base  was  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  sides  the  Red  sea,  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  an  imaginary  hne  drawn  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Sinus  Adulitanus. 

The  wars  of  Rome  with  Cartilage,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  city  in  B.C.  146,  tended  considerably  to 
promote  a  clearer  acquaintance  with  Libya  Interior. 
Pulybius,  commissioned  by  his  friend  and  commander, 
Sc-ipio  AemiUanus,  visited  Aegypt  and  many  districts 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  explored  its 
western  shores  also,  as  far  as  the  river  Bambotns, 
perhaps  Cripe  Non^  lat  28*^  N.,  where  he  found  the 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus.  Unfortunately,  the 
record  of  his  journey  has  perished,  although  it  was 
extant  in  tlie  Ist  centnry  a.  d.,  and  is  cited  by 
Pliny  (\i.  1)  and  StephanoB  of  Byzantium  (i.  w. 
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*Iinniy,  TaSpoKd^XaXx*^^  B^cun-cs;  comp.  Gosse- 
lin,  Becherchet  iur  Ui  G^o^aphie  AncieimCf  torn.  ii. 
pp.  1 — 30). 

The  events  of  the  Jugurthine  War  (b.  c.  Ill — 
106)  led  the  Romans  further  into  the  interior. 
The  historian  Sallust,  when  praetor  of  Numidia, 
assiduously  collected  information  respecting  the  in- 
digenous races  of  Libya.  He  mentions  the  Gaetuli 
as  the  rude  Aborigines,  who  fed  on  the  flesh  of  wild 
beasts,  and  on  the  roots  of  the  earth.  They  dwelt 
near  the  torrid  zone  ("  hand  procul  ab  aidoribus  *'), 
and  their  huts  (mapalia)  resembled  inverted  boats. 
In  B.  c,  24,  Aellus  Gallus  conducted,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Augustus,  an  expedition  into  Aethiofna  and 
Nubia,  and  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
districts.  The  difiScnltles  of  the  road  and  the  trea- 
chery of  his  guides,  indeed,  rendered  his  attempt 
unprosperous ;  but  in  the  year  following,  Petrunius 
repulsed  an  inroad  of  the  Aethiopians,  and  established 
a  line  of  military  posts  south  of  Elephantine  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  615;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  6).  In  B.C.  19, 
L.  Cornelius  Balbus  attacked  the  Garamantes  with 
success,  and  ascertained  the  names  at  least  of 
many  of  their  towns.  (Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Plin.  v.  75.) 
The  information  then  acquired  was  employed  by 
Strabo  in  his  account  of  Libya.  Again,  in  Neros 
reign,  an  exploring  party  was  despatched  to  the 
Abyssinian  higlilands,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  (Plin.  vL  32 ;  Senec  NaL 
Quaest  vi.  8.) 

But  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  portions 
of  the  Libyan  desert,  less  through  r^ular  attempts 
to  penetrate  it  on  either  side,  than  from  their  desirt} 
to  procure  wild  beasts  for  the  amphitheatre.  Under 
the  emperors,  especially,  the  passion  for  exhibiting 
rare  animals  prevailed ;  nor  have  we  reason  to  suspect 
that  these  were  found  in  the  cultivated  northern 
provinces,  whence  they  must  have  been  driven  by 
the  colonial  herdsmen  and  farmers,  even  while  Gy- 
rene and  Carthage  were  independent  states.  At  the 
secular  games  exhibited  by  the  emperor  Philip  the 
Arabian  (a.  d.  248),  an  incredible  number  of  Libyan 
wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in  the  arena,  and  the 
Roman  hunters  who  collected  them  must  have  visited 
the  SdMra  at  least,  and  the  southern  slope  of  Atlas: 
nor,  since  the  hippopotamos  and  the  alligator  are 
mentioned,  is  it  improbable  that  they  even  reached 
the  banks  of  the  SeiiegaU 

Of  all  the  ancient  geographers,  however,  Claudius 
Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  a.d., 
displays  the  most  accurate  and  various  acquaintance 
with  Libya  Interior.  Yet,  with  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  before  him,  the  scientific  labours  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Roman  surveys,  Ptolemy  pos- 
sessed a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  form  and 
extent  of  tills  continent.  His  tables  show  that  its 
western  coast  had  been  explored  as  ^  as  11° 
lat  N. ;  and  he  was  aware  of  the  approximate  posi- 
tion of  the  Fortunate  Islands  (now  the  Canariu), 
since  from  them,  or  some  point  in  them,  he  calcu- 
lates all  his  eastern  distances  or  longitudes.  He 
was  also  better  acquainted  than  any  of  his  procnnors 
witli  the  eastern  coast,  and  with  the  tracts  which 
intervened  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Great  Desert.  He  mentions  an  expedition  con- 
ducted by  a  Roman  officer  named  Matemns,  who, 
setting  forth  from  Tripoli^  advanced  as  (Hr  south- 
ward as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Tckady  and, 
perhajis,  even  of  Tiwbuctoo,  Ho  has  also  given, 
with  probable  correctness,  the  position  of  a  number 
of  places  in  the  interior,  along  a  river  which  he  calla 
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tbe  Ni^r.  Ptoleinj  moreover  n!<sicns  to  Africa  a 
j^reater  extent  S.  of  the  equator:  Imt  here  his  know- 
ledj^  becomes  inexact,  since  he  makes  the  land 
dretch  into  the  Atlantic  instead  of  curving  eastward ; 
tod  he  concluded  that  the  southern  parts  of  Libya 
joined  the  eastern  parts  of  A>ia,  and  consequently 
«u  either  incredulous  or  ignorant  of  the  Periplus 
cf  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho. 

Pliny  adds  little  to  our  information  rei>pecting 
Libya  beycmd  its  northern  and  eastern  provinces, 
ilihoogh  he  contributes  to  its  geo^p^phy  a  number 
if  strange  and  irrecognisable  names  of  places.  Ho 
lad  seen  an  abstract  at  leai>t  of  the  journal  of  Poly- 
bioa,  and  he  mentions  an  expedition  in  a.  d.  41  by 
SaetoQioA  PauIlinuSf  which  crossed  the  Atlas  ran^e, 
lod  explored  a  portion  of  the  desert  beyond.  But 
bflth  Pliny  and  Pomponins  ^lela  are  at  once  too 
vague  and  succinct  in  their  accounts  to  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior. 

The  persecutions  wliich  were  mutu.iUy  inflicted 
ly  the  Christian  sects  upon  each  other  in  the  3rd 
and  4lh  centuries  a.  !>.,  the  expulsion  of  the  Dona- 
ttts,  Montaiiists,  Circumcellions,  &c.,  from  the 
eLxlei^iasitical  provinces  of  the  Roman  church,  drove 
even  beyond  the  Atlas  region  thousands  of  fugitives, 
and  combined  with  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
7lh  century  in  rendering  the  interior  more  per- 
meable and  better  knoii^-n.  Yet  neither  the  fugitives 
DOT  the  ctxiqucrors  have  materially  increased  our 
acquaintance  with  these  regions.  The  era  of  dis- 
corery,  in  any  extensive  sense  of  the  tenn,  com- 
mences with  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  at  the 
eiose  of  the  15th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  But  their  obser\'ations  belong  to  the 
geography  of  Diodem  Africa. 

We  have  reserved  an  account  of  the  two  most  me- 
morable expeditions  of  the  ancients  for  the  discovery 
of  the  famt  and  dimensions  of  the  Libyan  continent, 
partly  on  account  of  their  superior  im{x)rtance,  if 
tliey  are  authentic,  and  partly  because  the  results 
of  them  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 

Herodotus  (iv.  42)  alleges  as  one  reason  for  his 
belief  that  Libya,  except  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  is 
fomxmded  by  water,  a  story  which  he  heard  of  its 
cinrmunavigation  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign 
and  by  tlie  command  of  Pharaoh  Xecho,  king  of 
Aegjpt.  This  supposed  voyage  was  therefore  made 
brtween  B.  c  610 — 594. 

According  to  Herodotus,  whose  narrative  is  indeed 

mrajcrre  enough,  Pharaoh  Necho  desired  to  connect 

the  Mediterranean  with  the  lied  sou  by  a  canal  from 

Babastia   in   the  Delta  to  the  Arsinoite  bay  near 

iSiiea.     He  abandoned  this  project  at  the  bidding  of 

the  priests,  and  then  ordered  his  pilots  to  attempt 

the  pasksage  from  the  one  &ea  to  the  other  by  a  dif- 

frrnit  channel.     For  this  purpose  his  fleet,  manned 

raiirely  by  Phoenicians,  set  sail  from  the  lied  sea, 

ctnnted  Aegypt  and  Aethinpia,  and  passed  into  the 

Indian   ocean.       At  the  end  of  three  yeara  they 

entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  having,   as   they 

■&m«d,  circumnavigatcii  the  continent.    Twice  they 

cinded. — probably  at  the  se:uson  of  the  moasoons, — 

bud  up  their  ships,  sowed  the  licld.s,  and  reaped  the 

harrent,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  course.     They 

alkired  — and  their  assertion  is  remarkable,  although 

Herodutas  did  not  believe  it — that  as  they  were 

lailing  weatward  the  sun  was  on  their  right  hand. 

Tne  probability  or  improbability  of  this  voyaixe 
hu  been  canva'-seil  by   Maunert    {Geofjmph.  (hr 

Grkck.  mid  liiimer,  vol.  x.  pt.  2,  pp.  491 — 511), 
k;  GuKelin  {Oeof/raphie  dts  Ortct  Analysce^  torn. 
vol..  II. 
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i.  pp.  108,  &c.),  Iiennell  (Geof/r.  of  Ihrod.  vo[.  ii. 
pp.  348—363.),  and  Heeren  (/(fcf/i,  vol.  i.  p.  3(J4). 
We  do  not  consider  that  its  improbability  is  by  any 
means  fully  established  ;  the  voyage,  however,  was 
too  tedious  and  dil^ioult  to  bo  repeated  by  the  navi- 
gators of  anti(}uity,  and  its  results  for  conmierce  and 
geographical  knowledge  were  accordingly  unimp^irt- 
ant.  The  most  striking  argument  for  the  circum- 
navigation having  been  accomplished  is  the  reported 
phaenomenon  of  the  sun  appearing  on  the  right  hand, 
or  to  the  north  of  tlio  vcivagers  :  nor  were  the  Ph«HV 
nician  galleys  Irss  comj-etent  to  the  voyaj:e  than  the 
carrels  which  conveyed  Columbus  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  Di  Gama  round  the  Cape.  On  the  other  luujd, 
we  must  admit  the  imjjroK-ibility  of  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances narrated.  Herodotus  heanl  the  story 
150  years  after  the  supposed  voyage  had  been 
marie  :  in  that  time  an  extraordinary  expedition 
beyond  the  Ked  sea  may  have  been  magnilied  into 
a  complete  Periplus.  Again,  for  sowing  anil  reaping 
on  an  unknown  coast,  for  laying  up  the  shijis,  &c. 
the  time  allowed  —  three  years — is  too  short.  More- 
over, no  account  is  made  for  oppo^ition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cotist,  or  for  the  violent  winds 
which  prevail  at  the  Cape  itself.  The  notion  which 
Herodotus  entertained,  and  which  long  afterwards 
prevailed,  that  Libya  did  not  extend  so  far  S.  as  the 
e(]uator,  is  not  an  argument  again.«t  the  fact  of  the 
circumnavigation;  for  the  brevity  «»f  Hertxiotu.Vii state- 
ment, in  a  matter  so  important  to  ge«»graphy,  allows 
that  he  had  taken  little  jiuins  in  sifting  the  tra- 
dition. 

A  second  ancient  voyage  is  better  authenticated. 
This  was  mther  an  expedition  fur  the  promotion  of 
trade  than  of  geograpliical  discovery.  Its  date  ia 
uncertain :  but  it  was  undertaken  in  the  mobt  flou- 
rishing period  of  the  Punic  Commonwealtli,  —  i.  e. 
in  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspes  and  the  First  Punic  W'ar  (b.c.  521 — 264). 
Hanno, a  suffetes  or  king, as  he  is  vaguely  termed,  of 
Carthage  (^Geogr.  Grace.  Minor,  tom.  i.  Bern  Lardy), 
with  a  fleet  of  60  galleys,  having  on  board  30,000 
men,  set  sail  from  that  city  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  with  a  commission  to  found  trading- 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  present  eni}iire  of 
Morocco.  How  far  he  saile<l  southward  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  Gos^el in  ( Giograph.  dcs  A  «- 
ciens,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  seq.)  so  shortens  Hanno s  voyage 
as  to  make  Cajte  Xon,  in  lat.  28°  N.,  its  extreme 
southern  terminus,  while  Iiennell  extends  it  to  SiiTra 
Jjcone,  within  8"^  of  the  equator  (^Geog.  of  Jhrod. 
vol.  ii.  p.  348).  The  mention  of  a  river,  where  ho 
saw  the  cn>codile  and  the  river-horsie,  renders  it 
probable  that  Hanno  jassed  the  Setugnl  at  lea>t.  Of 
the  fact  of  the  voyage  there  is  no  di>ubt.  The  record 
of  it  was  preserved  in  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Kronos  at  Carthage.  There  it  was  copied  and  trans- 
lated into  his  own  langu.ige  by  some  Greek  traveller 
or  merchant.  (Bochart,  Geog.  Sacr.  i.  33  ;  Cam- 
pfimane*,  Antiq.  Marittm.  de  Carthago,  vol.  ii. ; 
Dtxlwell,  Ifinstrtat.  I.  in  Gcogr.  Graec.  Min.,  ed. 
Hudson  ;  Bougainville,  Jkscoitvertes  (Tllanno  Mem. 
de  CAcad.  des  InscripL  tom.  xxvi.  xxviii.;  Heeren, 
hk€n,  vol.  i.  p.  654.) 

A  thinl  and  much  later  Periplus  is  that  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Arrian.  It  is  probably  a 
work  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  It  is  the  record  or 
log-book  of  a  trading- voyage  on  the  eastern  coast  tif 
Lil)ya,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  register  of  tho 
articles  of  export  and  imjiort  in  the  markets  i»f  tho 
Ued  sea,  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  const,  of  the 
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western  bhores  of  India,  and  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa.  The  extreme  south  point  of  the  vovafce  is 
the  headland  of  Rhapta,  probably  the  modem  Quiloa^ 
in  lat.  10°  N.  (See  Vincent's  Voyage  of  Nearchtu, 
vol  ii.  p.  74,  seq.)  \\lth  their  imperfect  ao- 
qndntance  with  Libya  Interior,  and  their  miscon- 
ception of  its  extent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
more  ancient  geographers  should  have  long  hesitated 
to  which  portion  of  the  old  continent  Libya  should 
be  assigned.  It  was  sometimes  regarded  as  an  In- 
dependent division  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  as 
part  of  Asia,  and  even  of  Europe.  (Agathemer. 
iL  ;  Herod,  iv.  42 ;  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  5  ;  Soil.  BdL 
Jvgurth.  17;  Lucan,  Phartal.  ix.  411;  Malte- 
brun,  Geog.  i  27.)  As  the  topography  of  the 
interior  is  very  uncertain,  we  shall  examine  rather 
the  general  physical  phenomena  of  this  region,  than 
attempt  to  assign  a  local  habitation  to  tribes  who 
roamed  over  the  waste,  or  to  towns  of  which  the 
names  are  doubtful  and  disguised,  even  when 
genuine,  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  orthography  of 
their  Libyan  titles. 

1.  The  Great  Desert. — Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  Libjra  N.  of  the  equator  into  three  re- 
gions:—  ( 1 )  The  inhabUedj  which  is  described  under 
the  several  heads  of  Africa,  Atlas,  Carthaoe, 
Ctrenk,  &c.  ;  (2)  the  tnid  beast  territory  [Atlas]  ; 
and  (3)  the  Desert.  These  divisions  correspond  nearly 
to  the  modern  districts  of  Barbary,  Bileduigerid, 
and  Sdhdra.  The  latter  region  {o<l>pvri  t^d^i;;, 
Herod,  iv.  181)  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  Aegypt, 
and  is  continued  under  the  same  degrees  of  latitude 
through  Arabia,  Asia,  the  southern  provinces  of 
Persia,  to  MouUan  in  Northern  India.  Contrasted 
with  the  vale  of  Biledttlgerid,  the  rich  arable  districts 
of  Africa  Propria,  and  especially  with  the  well- 
watered  Aegypt,  the  Sdhdra  is  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  inhospitable  portions  of  the  world.  To 
its  real  barrenness  and  solitude  the  ancients  ascribed 
also  many  fabulous  terrors,  which  the  researches  of 
modem  travellers  have  dispersed.  It  was  believed 
to  swarm  with  serpents,  which,  by  their  number  and 
their  venom,  were  able  to  impede  armies  in  their 
march  (Lucan,  Phnrsal.  ix.  765) :  its  tribes 
shrieked  like  bats,  instead  of  uttering  articulate 
sounds  (Herod,  iv.  183) ;  its  pestilential  winds 
struck  with  instant  death  men  and  animals,  who 
traversed  them  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  3);  and  its 
eddies  of  sand  buried  the  slain.  These  descriptions 
are,  however,  much  exaggerated.  The  Khamsin 
or  fifty-days'  gale,  as  the  Copts  term  it,  the  Simoum 
(semerij  pf)ison)  of  the  Arabs,  blows  at  the  summer 
solstice  from  S.  and  S£.  over  a  surface  scorched  by 
an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  thus  accumulates  beat, 
which  dries  up  all  moisture,  relaxes  the  muscular 
powers,  and  renders  respiration  diiHcult.  But  though 
it  enfeebles,  it  does  not  necessarily  kilL  The  r»U 
peril  of  the  route,  which  from  very  remote  ages  has 
been  trodden  by  the  caravans,  lies  in  the  scanty 
supply  of  water,  and  in  the  obliteration  of  the  track 
by  the  whirlwinds  of  sand.  (Brace,  Travels,  vol.  vi. 
p.  458  ;  Burckhardt,  Nuhia,  vol.  i.  p.  207.)  The 
difficulty  of  passing  the  Libyan  Desert  was,  in  fact, 
diminished  by  the  islands  or  oases,  which  served 
as  stepping-stones  across  it  Of  these  oases  a  more 
particular  description  is  given  elsewhere  [Oasis], 
bnt  they  are  too  important  a  feature  of  this  region 
to  be  quite  omitted  from  an  accotmt  of  it  He- 
rodotus (iv.  181)  mentions  a  chain  of  these  patches 
of  verdure  extendmg  from  E.  to  W.  through  Libya. 
Sometimes   thej   are   little   mora   than   baltiiig- 
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places  for  the  caraviiis, — a  spring  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  date 'trees  and  a  few  acres  of  herbage : 
others,  like  the  oasis  of  EUKhargekj  are  spacious 
and    populous   tracts,  over  which   nomad   hordes 
wander  with  their  cattle,  and  a  few  form  entire 
provinces  and  kingdcnns,  such  as  Augila  and  Fezzan 
(Regio  Phazania  of  Ptolemy).     One  geological  fea- 
ture is  common  to  them  all.   They  are  not  elevations 
of  the  phiin,  bnt  depressions  of  its  limestcne  basis. 
Into  these  hollows,  which  are  composed  of  limestcme 
and  clay,  the  subsoil  water  percolates,  the  periodical 
rains  are  received,  and  a  rich  and  varied  vegetation 
springs  from  the  strong  and  moist  earth  of  the  oa^is. 
But  even  the  arid  waste  itself  is  not  a  uniform  leveL 
It  has  considerable  inequalities,  and  even  hills  of 
gravel.    Probably  amid  Uie  changes  which  our  globe 
has  undergone,  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  history, 
if  not  the  existence  of  man,  the  Sdhdra,  whose  level 
even  now  is  not  mucli  above  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  the  bed  of  an  ocean  ranning  athwart 
the  continent     Its  insular  breadth  and  outline 
favour  this  supposition.    It  is  widest  in  the  western 
half  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  present  kingdom  of 
Morocco  and  the  negro  country,  and  narrowest  be- 
tween the  present  states  of  Tripoli  and  Khassina, 
where  it  is  broken  up  by  watery  districts.    As  it  ap- 
proaches Aegypt  it  becomes  again  broader.     lAhyx 
is,  indeed,  a  land  of  terraces,  ascending  gradually 
from  the  throe  seas  which  bound  it  to  central  plateaus, 
such  as  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  the  Lonae  Montes, 
and  the  Atlas  chain. 

Before  the  importation  of  the  camel  from  Arabia 
—  and  this  animal  never  appears  in  monuments  of 
the  Pharaoiuc  times — the  impediments  to  large  c<Hn- 
panics  crossing  the  SaMra  must  have  been  almost 
insurmountable.  The  camel  was  introduced  by  the 
Persians  :  Darius  succeeded  in  establishing  bis  gar- 
risons in  the  oases  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotos 
they  were  the  stages  of  a  traffic  which  penetrated 
Libya  nearly  from  east  to  west.  The  Desert,  how- 
ever, was  not  (mly  a  road  for  commerce,  but  itself 
also  productive.  It  exported  dates,  alum,  and 
micieral  salts,  which,  especially  in  the  dbtrict  be- 
tween EUSiwdkj  the  ancient  Anunonium,  and  the 
Natron  lakes,  cover  the  soil  with  an  incrustation 
through  which  the  foot  of  the  camel  breaks  as 
through  a  thin  coat  of  ice.  The  salt  was  a  market- 
able article  with  the  inhabitants  of  Kigritia,  S.  of  the 
Sdhdra.  The  components  of  the  salt  are  muriate, 
carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  soda ;  and  these,  both  in 
ancient  aind  modem  times,  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  operations  of  bleaching  and  glass- 
making.  Libya  shows  few,  if  any,  traces  of  volcanic 
action  ;  and  earthquakes,  except  in  Aegypt,  appesr 
to  have  been  unknown.  Yet,  that  the  continent  has 
undergone  changes  unrecorded  in  history,  is  manifSnt 
from  the  agatised  wood  found  on  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  desert  in  the  latitude  of  Cairo.  The 
Bahr-be'la-Ma,  or  river  without  water,  is  anothtf 
proof  of  a  change  in  the  elevation  of  N.  Africa. 
The  streams,  which  once  filled  its  dry  hollows,  have 
been  violently  expelled  by  subterranean  action,  and 
the  silex,  agate,  and  jasper  in  its  neighbonrfaood 
indicate  the  agency  of  fire.  (Newbold,  Gtohg.  qf 
Aegypt,  Proceed,  of  Geolog,  Society,  1842.) 

It  is  still  an  unsettl^  question  whether  the 
ancient  geographers  were  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
tries S.  of  tiie  Great  Desert ;  i.  e.  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Qitorra,  commonly  called  the  Niger. 
Herodotus  (ii.  32)  reUtes,  on  the  authority  of  some 
Cyrenians,  that  certain  yoong  men  of  the  tribe  of 
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NasamSnea,  who  inhabited  the  Svrtis  and  the  district 
Oat  nf  it  (the  present  f^ulf  of  Sidra),  crossed  tho 
Desert  in  m  ve^erlj  direction,  nnd  came  to  a  p:rpat 
riTer  which  ran  towards  the  riMiir;  sun,  nnd  liad 
nwudiles  in  it,  and  black  men  inhabiting  its  banks. 
N<4«ithstanding  some  marvellous  circumstances,  the 
narrative  is  proliablj  true  in  substance :  and.  com- 
tuwd  with  the  known  activity  of  the  Carthaginian 
trade  in  aUvea,  gold-dust,  ivory,  elephants,  &e.,  ren- 
ders it  likely  that  the  interior  wa^  known  to  the 
aacienta  as  well  as  the  western  coast,  within  11*^ 
4f  the  equator.  But  such  knowledge  as  was  acquiixHl 
by  travellers  was  rarely  einjilnye<l  by  the  Greek 
("ragrmpherK,  who  were  more  intent  on  accumulating 
tmxnti  of  places,  than  on  rrconling  the  }>lly^ical 
festures,  through  which  alone  names  becomu  in- 
stinctive. 

The  mountain  and  river  system  of  Libya  Interior 
lias  been  partly  described  in  the  article  Ati^vs  ;  and 
the  principal  features  of  its  indi^reiion^  population 
noilcr  the  heads  Gaktuli  and  Gakamantks.  It 
will  suffice,  then,  to  jK»int  ont  here  the  effect  which 
the  general  conformation  of  the  mountains  h.*is  upon 
the  climate  and  the  rivers.  The  ab>en<:e  of  snow 
«3)  the  Atla.^  range  denies  to  this  continent,  in  its 
Dorthem  portion  at  lea,st,  the  ptrivllfge  of  partial 
refrigeration,  allhoui'h  in  the  luftier  n'jjions  of  the 
Aetbiopian  highlands  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the 
ice  apan  their  summits.  Hence  arises  the  superior 
TOiUme  of  the  Aethiopian  rivers,  tho  tributari<'s  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  miMer  tein{iorature  of  the  plains 
sorroanding  the  lake  of  JJemhia,  which,  although 
within  the  tropics,  enjoy  u  jjcrj^i'tual  spring.  Again, 
the  n^Ythem  range  of  Atlas  runs  so  close  to  the 
Mcditeminean  tliat  the  watei-shed  is  brief  and 
abmpt.  and  the  rivers  are  properly  mi>nntain  streams, 
which,  after  a  short  course,  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea.  The  western  hb)pc  of  the  Libyci 
MfMites  also  {o'esents  a  succession  of  terraces,  which 
do  not  propel  the  rivers  with  force  enough  uiv^n  the 
kiwlinds  to  produce  a  continuous  course  ;  so  that 
dtber  they  lose  themselves  in  swamps,  or  arc  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sands.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they 
concentrate  themselves  in  vast  inland  lakes, 
ithkh  in  their  turn  drain  of)'  their  sui^rtiuous  waters 
in  thread-like  rivulets.  On  the  southern  inclination 
of  Atlas,  there  is  a  similar  impediment  to  the  for- 
mdvai  of  large  rivers,  and  not  until  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  equator,  and  in  districts  beyond  tho 
boonds  of  ancient  Libya,  do  we  meet  with  majestic 
streams,  like  the  Semtjal,  the  Qiwrra,  &c.,  rivalling 
the  Kile.  On  this  side,  indeeil,  the  irrigated  por- 
tkrna  of  the  lowlands  are  rich  pasture-lands,  and 
the  Great  Desert  is  bordered  and  encroached  up^m 
by  luxurious  patches  b<>tli  of  fttrcst  and  arable  land. 

The  mure  remarkable  mountains  not  included  in  the 
AtUurange  are  the  following: — On  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  Ilesert,  Mons  Atcr  or  Niger  (Tlin.  v.  5.  s. 
5,  ri.  30. «.  35),  the  mo^lem  Ilurmch  or  Black  Aloun- 
t«n,  which,  ninning  from  east  to  west,  separated  the 
Oasis  Phazania  {^Fezznii.)  from  Africa  Ktimana, 
Westward  of  this  w.-ts  the  I'sargala  (Ou<rdp7aAo 
<pot.  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  7,  &c.),  the  pre>ent  Adameh- 
htaui-vtffiad,  which  ran  far  into  the  territory  of 
tbe  Garamautes,  and  contained  the  sources  of  the 
riTtr  Bagrada.  This  may  bo  regarded  as  a  con- 
tiooation  of  the  Atlas  ^lajor,  S.  of  Numidia  and 
Maoretania.  Next,  running  in  a  N.  direction  to  tho 
ver^e  of  Kumidia,  and  a  branch  of  the  Usargala, 
was  Moos  Girgiri  (rh  Fiffyipi  5pos),  Tibesti,  in  which 
the  river  Ciiiypbos  arosc.^  Along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
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and  parallel  with  the  Greater  Atlas,  were  the  follow- 
ing mountains  and  headlands:  —  Mount   Saga^Kila 
(2a7(£iroAa,   Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  8,  &c,).  from  which   the 
river  Subus  sprang,  to  SW.  of  which  was  Mount 
Mandrus  {rh  Vldvhpov  6poi),  a  long  chain  of  hills, 
reaching   to  the  f>arallel  of  the  Fortunate  I.slands, 
and  containing  the  fountains  of  all  the  rivers  that 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
Salathus  to  the  Mat^^a,  or  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape 
B()jador.     Mt.  Caplnis  (Ko<^oj),  8  degrees  to  S., 
from  which  the  D.irad:is  flowed,  stretched  in  a  SE. 
direction  far  into   the  Desert  :     Mount   RyssadiiLs 
(t^  ''Pv'jaiZiov  6pos^  tenninate<l  i  na  hoadhmd  of  tho 
same  name,  probably  Cai>e  Blanco,  and  in  it  ro«« 
the  river  Stachir.     Of  all  these  mountains,  however, 
the  most  remarkable  as  n*gards  the  Libyan  rock 
system,  Ix^causc  it  exhibited  unquestionable  tokens 
of  Volcanic  action,  was  that  denominated  the  Chariot 
of  the  Gf>ds  (0€toJi'  "Op^Tjiuo),  jirobably  the  present 
KoTfff,  or  tSierra  Leone.   This  was  the  extreme  point 
of  ancient  navigation  on  the  Atlantic:  for  the  Phoe- 
nician Poriplus,  if  it  indeed  was  actually  jicrformed, 
fonned  the  sini:lc  exception  to  the  olherwi.^e  uni- 
versal ignorance  of  the  coast   beyond.     As  far  as 
UKKlem  discoveries  have  made  known  tho  interior, 
Libya,  from  the  ocean  to  the  lM)rders  of  Aegypt,  is 
crassed  by  a  succession  of  highlands,  arising  at  cer- 
tain i)oints  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  sending 
forth  terraces  and  spurs  towards  the  ^outh.     It  is 
j)0ssible  that  these  may  form  a  continuous  chiun, 
but  our  acquaintance  with  its  bearing's  is  verv  im- 
I*rfect.       The   ancii-nt    geographers   distingui.shed 
some  portions  of  these  liichhuuis  by  the  names  of 
Mount    Bardetus    (Ba^ST^TOF    opoi),    west    of  tho 
Lnnne  Clonics ;  and  in  the  same  line,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable   interval,     M.    Mesche    (McO-x»'j);    Zipha 
(ZiOcl),    north    of  Mesche;   and,   approaching    the 
Atlantic,   Mount    Ion    ("lo*'   opoj),   and    D.mchis 

(Aaf'X's)'  1"  *  Ji"<5  ^'^^l'  ^1><-'  Chariot  of  the  GckIs, 
and  northward  of  the  line  of  Bardetus,  were  tho 
elevations  Arualtes  (<J  'A^'oudATTjj)  and  Arangas  (d 
'Af'tiT^os),  tho  latter  of  which  ran  down  to  tho 
equatorial  line.  These,  with  Mount  Thala  {rh 
0aAa  5f>o$),  and,  further  e:istward,  the  serrateti 
range  entitled  the  Garamantic  Pharanx  or  Combo 
{r)  Vapaficu'riKi)  <pdpay^\  may  be  regarded  as  otiscls 
of  the  Aethiopian  highlands.  That  these  mountains 
contain  considerable  mineral  wealth  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  their  feeding  the  sources  of  rivers  in  the 
goltl  region,  and  from  the  copj^T  pyrites  discovered 
on  their  flanks.  That  they  were  the  cradles  of 
innumerable  streams  is  also  certain  from  the  rich 
p:isture  and  wooiiland  which  mark  tho  confines  of 
the  equatorial  region  of  Libya  Interior. 

The  voyage  of  Uanno  was  undertaken  for  the 
pur[)osc  of  planting  ujjon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
trading  stations,  and  to  secure  with  the  regions 
that  prrxlucctl  gold,  aronmtics,  and  eleph.ints,  a 
reatiier  conununication  with  Carthage  than  could 
be  maintained  acrnss  the  Sahara.  That  this  trade 
was  materially  im{>:iin>d  when  the  Konians  became 
masters  of  Africa,  is  probable,  because  the  con- 
quering peojile  had  little  genius  for  commerce,  and 
l>ec:iuse  they  derivetl  the  same  articles  of  trade 
through  the  more  circuitous  route  of  Kgypt  and 
Aethiopia.  Yet  the  knowledge  acquired  by  tho 
Carthaginians  was  not  altogether  lost,  and  tho 
geographers  of  the  empire  have  left  us  some  im- 
lK)rtant  information  respecting  the  western  co.xst  of 
Libya  as  far  .-is  11°  N.  lat.  According  to  Ptolemy, 
the  principal  prouiontorics  were,  beginning  from  the 
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N. : — G.innana(rowapiO  &Kpa\  probably  Cape  yon; 
SoIoentU  (^o\utmla\  Cape  Bojador ;  Areinarinm 
(^Apffivdpiov),  Cape  CorveirOf  the  westernmost  point 
of  the  continent,  lyinp:  between  the  months  of  the 
Daradas  and  the  Stachir  ;  the  headland  of  Ryssa- 
dinm,  Cape  Blanco,  a  contiunation  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge  of  that  name,  and  a  few  miles  southward 
of  Arsinarium;  the  promontories  of  Catharon  (rh 
KaBapoy  Hxpov),  Cape  Darca,  near  the  month  of  the 
Nia,  and  of  the  Hesperides,  celebrated  in  fable 
{'E(nr4pov  Ktpas,  Plol.;  Hcspcrion  Ceras,  Plin.  v.  1. 
8.  1),  the  Cape  Verde  of  the  Portuguese  :  lastly, 
the  term  of  Hanno's  voyage,  the  basaltic  rock  en- 
titlctl  the  headland  of  Notium  (Nrfrou  K4pas),  Cape 
Roxo,  or  Red  Cape,  from  the  colour  of  its  surface. 
Between  the  two  last-mentioned  projections  lay  the 
Hesperian  bay  ('E<nrepios  K<iAiroy),  which,  owing  to 
their  misconception  of  the  extent  of  this  continent^ 
the  ancients  regarded  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Libya,  the  point  from  which  it  crossed  towanis  Asia, 
or  where  the  great  Southern  Ocean  commenced. 

While  enumerating  the  mountains  which  con- 
ceale<l  their  springs,  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
catalogue  of  the  Libyan  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  a  conset|nence  of  the  terraced  con- 
fonnation  of  the  interior,  that  the  streams  would,  for 
the  most  part,  take  an  easterly  or  a  westerly  direc- 
tion. Those  which  ran  east  were  the  tributaries  of 
the  lakes, morasses,  and  rivers  of  Aethiopia,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  fed  the  Astapus  and  the 
Astaboras,  have  been  scarcely  explored.  On  the 
western  side  the  most  important  were  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  8) 
the  Subus  (2oG§os),  the  modem  5»«,  and  combining, 
if  not  the  same,  with  the  Chretes  {Xpen^s)  and  the 
Xion  (H«wi/)  (Scylax,  p.  53),  had  it*  source  in  y[x. 
Sagaiwla,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  below  the  fur- 
thest western  projection  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  Mt. 
Mandrus  gave  birth  to  the  Salathus,  at  the  month 
of  which  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name;  to  the 
Chusarius  (Xowo-rfpios),  apjjarently  the  Cosenus  of 
Polybius  (ap.  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1);  to  the  Ophiodes 
(*O0iw5i7$)  and  Novius  (NotJios),  between  the  head- 
lands of  Oannarinm  and  Soloeis;  and,  lastly,  the 
!Masiia  orMasnsat.  (Polyb.  /.  c.)  In  Mount  Caphas 
arises  a  more  considerable  stream  than  any  of  the 
above-men! ionetl,  the  modem  Rio  de  Ouro,  the 
ancient  Daradus  (ActpaSov,  Aopdr),  which  contained 
crocodiles,  ami  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
Magnus.  The  appearance  of  the  crocodile  in  this 
river,  and  the  dark  pojmlation  which  inhabited  its 
Kinks  in  common  with  tliohe  of  the  Niger,  led  many 
of  the  ancient  geographers  to  imagine  that  the  Nile, 
wherein  similar  phenomena  were  observed,  took  a 
westerly  course  S.  of  Mcn>o,  and,  crossing  the  con- 
tinent, emptied  itself  a  second  time  into  the  sea  in 
the  extreme  west  The  Aethiopcs  Hesperii  were 
among  the  consequences  of  this  fiction,  and  were 
believed  to  bo  of  the  same  nice  with  the  Aethiopians 
of  the  Nile.  Next  in  order  southward  was  the 
Stachir  (2t<£x<*p),  which  rose  in  Mt.  Kyssadius, 
and,  after  forming  the  Lake  Clonia,  ppoceedcd  in  a 
SE.  direction  to  the  bay  of  the  Ilcsperides.  The 
Stachir  b  probably  represented  by  the  present  St 
Antonio  river,  or  Rio  de  Gttaon,  and  si»ems  to 
answer  to  tho  Salsus  of  Polybius  (ap.  Plin.  /.  c). 
The  same  bay  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nia,  the 
Bambotus  of  Polybius,  and  the  modem  Senegal. 
The  rivcr-hor>e,  as  well  as  the  crocodile,  inhabit 
its  streams,  and  the  hides  of  the  former  were  ex- 
ported by  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Daratae  to  Car- 
thage.   Tho  Ma^.liooius,  tlie  present  Gambia^  de- 
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soends  into  the  AtlanUc  from  the  Thedn  Ochema,  a 
little  N.  of  tho  Hippodrome  of  the  Aethiopians 
(*Iinr^5po/«of  AlOiowiai)^  or  Cape  Roxo,  with  which 
terminates  the  geographer  Ptolemy's  Itinerary  of 
the  Libyan  coast.  He  mentions,  indeed,  a  few  rivers 
in  the  interior  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea, 
but  form  vast  inUuod  lakes.  These  are,  probably, 
either  tributaries  of  the  Niger,  or  the  upper  portion 
of  the  arms  of  the  Niger  itself ;  but  the  course  of  the 
streams  that  flow  southward  to  Nigritia  and  tlie 
Bight  o/ Benin  belongs  rather  to  modem  than  to 
ancient  geography.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  rumours  at  least  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Niger  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  old  geo- 
graphers (Agathem.  ii.  10;  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1),  since 
they  ascribe  to  the  Ger  or  Gir  {Tab.  Renting.  Girin) 
a  course  of  more  tlian  300  miles,  with  a  further 
curA'ature  to  the  N.  of  100,  where  it  ends  in  the 
lake  Chelonides.  The  direct  mainstream  was  re- 
presented as  diving  undei^]pround,  reappearing  en  the 
surface,  and  finally  disdiarging  itself  into  a  lake 
called  Nuba. 

Libya,  indeed,  "  is  a  region  of  extensive  lakes ;  of 
which  there  appear  to  be  a  great  number  on  the 
lowlands  of  its  east  coast,  in  which  many  of  the 
rivers  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land  terminate.** 
(Somerville,  Physical  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  9.)  In  Libya 
N.  of  the  equator  the  following  were  known  to  the 
ancients: — The  Tritonis  (Aeschyl.  Eumen.  289; 
Pindar,  Pgth.  iv.  36  ;  Scylax,  p.49  ;  Herod,  iv.  178) ; 
the  lake  of  the  Hesperides  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  836) ; 
the  Libya  Pains,  which  was  connected  with  the 
Niger  by  one  of  its  tributaries  ;  the  Clonia,  near  tho 
eastem  flank  of  the  [Mount  Kyssadinm  :  the  Nigritis, 
into  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  Nigir  flowed, 
probably  the  present  Dibheh  of  the  Arabs,  or  the 
Black- Water,  SW.  of  Timbitetoo:  the  Naba,  in 
which  the  river  Ger  tenninates,  and  which  answers 
to  Lake  Tchad,  or  Nou  in  Bomou,  and  whose  di- 
mensions almost  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  a 
fresh-water  sea;  and  lastly,  the  cluster  of  lakes 
named  Chelonides,  perhaps  the  modem  Fittre^ 
into  which  an  ann  of  the  Ger  flows,  and  which  are 
snrroun<led  with  jungle  and  pastures  celebrated  inr 
their  herds  of  elephants.  Salt-water  lakes  abound 
on  the  northcm  extremity  of  the  SdAdra,  and  tho 
salt  obtained  from  them  has  been  in  every  age  an 
article  of  barter  with  the  south,  where  that  necessary 
of  life  is  wholly  wanting.  It  is  obtained  either  from 
these  lakes,  which,  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat, 
leave  behind  a  vast  quantity  of  salt,  covering  ex- 
tensive patches  of  the  earth,  or  from  large  be<L»,  or 
layers,  which  frequently  extend  f«)r  many  miles,  and 
rise  into  hills.  The  inhabitants  of  Nigritia  purchase 
salt  with  gold-dust.  A  scarcity  of  salt  in  Kofkna 
and  Timhuctoo  is  equivalent  to  a  famine  in  other 
lands.  At  such  times  the  price  of  salt  becomes  so 
extravagant,  that  Leo  Africanus  (p.  250)  saw  an 
ass's  load  sold  at  TimhucUn)  for  eighty  ducats.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  is  also  celebrated  for  tho 
number  and  luxuriance  of  its  date  trees.  To  the 
borderers  of  the  Desert  the  date  tree  is  what  the 
bread-fmit  tree  is  to  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Its 
fmit  is  food  for  bt)th  men  and  cattle :  it  was  capable 
of  being  preserved  for  a  long  time,  and  cwivcyed  to 
great  distances  ;  while,  from  the  sap  or  fruit  of  the 
tree  (Rennell,  Exped.  of  Cyrus,  p.  120)  was  extracted 
a  liquor  cqnally  intoxicating  with  wine. 

Papulation.  —  Herodotus  (iv.  168 — 199)  distin- 
guishes four  main  elements  in  the  population  of 
Libya. — (1)  tho  Libyans,    (2)  the  Aethiopians 
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(3)  the  rboeniclans,  and  (4)  tlio  GrceLt.     He  ena- 
merates,  moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  iiidi- 
f^enuos  trilics,  and  his  catalogue  of  thoui  is  jireatly 
increajsed  bj  subsequent  writers,  e.fr.  Scyiaz,  Uanno, 
PoIybiu:>f  and  Ptolemy.     \Vhen,  however,  we  would 
assi;ni  to  these  a  generic  connection,  or  a  local  habi- 
tation, the  insunnountable  difficulty  meets  us  whicli 
ever  attends  the  description  of  nomad  races ;  igno- 
rance uf  their  language,  of  their  reUitions  with  one 
another,  aiKl  their  customary  or  proper  districts. 
The  Greek  geographers,  in  their  efforts  to  render 
the  names  of  barbarians  euphonic,  imjienetrably  dis- 
guijfe  them  for  the  most  j^art.     Again,  their  infor- 
zoaUoo  of  tlie  interior  was  principally  derived  from 
the  merchants,  or  guides  of  the  caravans  ;  and  these 
jenota  had  a  direct  interest,  even  if  their  knowledge 
were  exact  or  various,  in  concealing  it.     Moreover, 
the  traTelier,  even  if  unbiaMsed,  was  liable  to  error 
in  his  impression  of  these  regions.     The  population, 
beyond  the  settled  and  cultivated  districts,  was  ex- 
tremely fluctuating.     In  the  rainy  season  they  inha- 
lited  the  plains,  in  the  hot  months  the  highlands, 
accordingly  as  tlieir  cattle  required  change  of  climate 
and  pasture.     The  same  tribe  might,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  twice,  and  exhibited  under  the  opposite 
characteristics  of  a  highland  or  a  lowland  people. 
San^e  races  also  aie  often  designated,  when  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  by  names  accidentally  caught 
up  or  arbitrarily  imposed,  and  not  by  their  geimine 
and  natrre  appellations.     Thus  Herodotus,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  geographers  of  antiquity,  gives 
an  ondne  exten^on  to  the  name  Aethiopes,  derived 
fram  the  mere  accident  of  a  black  or  dark  com- 
pk'xion,  and  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  CaiBrs 
and  the  Hottentots,  he  would,  doubtless,  from  their 
c^drmr,  have   placed  them   in   the  same  category. 
The  diet  of  the  Ichthyophagi  was  not  restricted  to 
fish,  aince  they  were  also  breeders  of  cattle;   but 
tbey  acquired  that  appellation  from  their  principal 
food  at  one  season  of  the  year.     The  Troglodytes, 
dnrinj;  the  spring  and  summer  months,  dwelt  among 
the  low  meadows  and  morasses  of  ^feriie  and  Ae- 
tiuopia;  but  their  name  was  given  them  because, 
durin;^  the  nuny  period,  they  retired  to  habitations 
Kooped  in  the  rocks.    With  regard  to  the  native 
noes  of  Libya,  the  cmly  secure  presumption  is,  that 
they  fbnned  one  of  those  sporadic  offsets  of  the  human 
finnily  which  remain  in,  or  acquire  a  lower  degree  of 
dvilintion,  because  they  have  wandered  beyond  the 
vei^e  of   the  great  empires  and  communities  in 
which  civilisation  is  matured.      The   Libyan  con- 
tinent has,  indeed,  been  in  all  ages  the  principal 
RMfft  of  these  sporadic  tribes.'  The  deserts,  which 
mterrene  between  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
portioDa  of  it,  removed  much  of  its  population  from 
dw  neighbourhood  of  cities ;  they  were  liable  to  no 
•imiztnres  from  other  countries ;  they  were  never 
thoroaghly  subdued  sr  intermingled  with  superior 
noes :  and  though,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Perioeci 
of  the  Greek  states,  the  Liby-Phoenicians  in  the 
kmsnions  of  Carthage,  and  the  subordinate  castes 
^  A^^ypt,    they  were  not    mcapable  of  a  high 
mterial  cultivation ;  yet,  when  left  to  themselves, 
thej  continued  to  exist  under  the  simplest  forms  of 
iodal  life.    C<nnbining  the  glimpses  we  obtain  from 
the  ancients  with  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
thi  modems,  we  are  warranted  in  ascribing  to  them, 
geocnlly,  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  with 
■omt  coDtnd    from   the    priests  and  assembly  of 
chief  men,  warlike  and  migratory  habits,  debased 
Mfitkn  oi  the  female  aex,  and  the  yicc  of  Africa, 
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in  all  ages,  constant  warfare,  waged  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  supplying  the  slave-markets  of  the 
Xorth  and  ii^t. 

The  Fauna  of  Libya  must  not  be  unnoticed.  In 
the  northern  deserts  tawny  and  grey  tints  are  the 
prevailing  colour*,  not  merely  in  birds  and  beasts, 
but  also  in  reptiles  and  insects.  In  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  tliis  barren  region  from  Ninth 
Africa  through  Arabia  to  Persia  and  India,  many 
similar  species  of  animals  are  common  to  both 
continents, — as  the  ass,  antelopes,  leopards,  pan- 
thers, and  hyaenas.  The  cat  tribe  prevails  in 
gn'at  beauty  and  variety :  the  liun  of  Mount  Atlas  is 
said  to  be  the  strong^t  and  most  formidable  of  his 
species.  The  African  elephant  is  different  from  ^e 
Asiatic,  and  has  always  been  preferred  to  it  for 
military  purposes.  The  hippopotamus,  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Senegal  and  the  Upper  Nile,  appears  to  be  a  different 
s}x>cics  from  that  which  is  fomidin  the  inter-tropical 
and  southern  parts  of  the  continent  The  magot  or 
Barbary  ape  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers  as  inipoited  for 
the  menageries  of  Constantinople.  Tlie  giraffe  or 
camelopard  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great 
Desert.  It  appears  on  the  monuments  of  Aegypt, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  imperial  triumphs  at 
Kome.  The  Atlas  region  contiins  two  kinds  of 
fallow-deer,  one  of  which  is  the  common  fallow-deer 
of  Europe.  The  ox  of  A'u6ui,  Ahyisinia^  and  Bomou 
is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  size  of  its  horns, 
which  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  root.  Of  the  Libyan  animals  generally  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  while  the  species  which  require 
rich  vegetation  and  much  water  are  found  in  the 
Atks  valleys  and  the  plains  below  them,  the  Desert 
abounds  in  such  kinds  as  are  content  with  scantier 
herbage, — such  as  the  deer,  the  wild  ass,  and  the 
antelope.  These  being  fleet  of  foot,  easily  remove 
from  the  scorched  to  the  green  pasture,  and  And  a 
suiflcient  supply  of  water  in  the  ooze  of  the  river  beds. 

As  regards  its  Flora,  the  northern  coast  of  Libya, 
and  the  range  of  the  Atlas  generally,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  zone  of  transition,  where  the  plants  of 
southern  Kuro{ie  are  mingled  with  those  peculiar 
to  Africa.  The  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonists 
built  their  naval  armaments  of  the  pine  and  oak  of 
Mount  Atlas,  the  Aleppo  pine  and  the  sandarach  or 
Tkuia  articulatot  being  celebrated  for  their  close 
grain  and  durability.  The  vegetation  of  the  interior 
has  been  already  in  part  mentioned.  The  large 
forests  of  date-palms,  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
Atlas,  are  its  principal  woodbind.  The  date  tree  is 
indigenous,  but  improved  by  cultivation.  Of  the 
Desert  itself  stunteid  shrubs  are  the  only  produce 
besides  the  coarse  prickly  grass  {petniigttum  dicho- 
(omum),  which  covers  large  tracts,  and  supplies  fodder 
to  the  camels. 

For  the  authorities  upon  which  this  account  of 
Libya  rests,  see,  besides  the  ancient  writers  already 
cited,  the  travels  of  Shaw,  Homemann,  Burckhardt; 
Bitters  Erdhtnde^  Africa ;  Hecren,  Ideen.  vol.  i.; 
Manncrt's  Geoffrapfae^  Libya;  and  Maltebnin, 
Afrique.  [W.  B,  D.] 

LIBYA  PALUS.  [Libya,?.  I80,b.;  Tritoh.] 

LIBYARCHAE.     [MAnMAiiiCA.] 

LIBYCI  MONTES.  [AKOYi>Tus,p.37;  Oasw.] 

LI'BYCUM  AIARE  {rh  Ai€vKhy  irtKayos,  wiJk- 
TOf  At^vT/s),  was  the  name  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  which    washed  the  t^Vvot^  cH 
N.  Africa,  from  the  E.  coa&l  <£  Xlnca.  Ytc^v^^  ^^ 
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the  W.,  to  the  S.  shores  of  Crete,  and  the  frontier 
of  £^pt,  on  the  E.,  where  it  joined  the  Mare 
Aegyptiuin :  the  two  Svrtes  belonged  to  it.  (Strab. 
ii.  pp.  122,  123,  X.  pp.  475,  488  ;  Agathein.  i.  3, 
iL  14;  Dion.  Per.  104;  Mela,  i.  4,  ii.  7;  Plin.  v.  1; 
Floms,  iii.  6.  §  10.)  [P.  S.] 

LI'BYCUS  NO'MOS.  [Marmarica.] 
LIBYPHOENl'CES  (Ai€u<t>oiyuc*s,  sometimes 
spelt  Ai€(HpoiifiK€s),  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
K.  Africa,  who  are  defined  by  Livy,  in  accordance 
with  the  sipiification  of  their  name,  as  ^  mixtum 
Punicum  Afr'u  genus "  (Liv.  xxi.  22).  Diodorus 
gi?es  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  them,  as  one  of 
the  four  races  who  inhabited  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory in  N.  Africa,  namely,  the  Punic  inhabitants  of 
Carthage,  the  Libyphoenicians,  the  Libyans,  and 
the  Numidians;  and  he  says  that  the  Libyphoe- 
nicians possosMNl  many  of  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  had  the  tie  of  intermarriage  with  the 
Carthaginians  (Diod.  xx.  55).  Pliny  reHtricts  them 
to  the  S.  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Carthage. 
(Plin.  V.  4.  s.  3  ;  Libypkoenices  vocantur  qui  By- 
zacium  incolunt)  ;  and  there  can  be  no  duubt,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ca:^,  that  the  original  seat  of  the 
race  was  in  the  country  around  Carthage.  It  is 
not,  however,  equally  clear  whether  the  Libyphoe- 
nicians of  the  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  race  ari.sing  out  of 
the  intermarriage  of  the  original  Punic  settlers  with 
the  natives  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  as  the 
descendants  of  Libyphoenicians  from  the  country 
round  Carthage,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  colonists. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  both  from  indications 
which  we  find  in  the  ancient  writers,  and  from  the 
well-known  fact  that,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  the 
Iialf-breed  which  multiplies  rapidly,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  members  of  the 
pure  and  dominant  caste  to  find  a  vent  for  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  race  below  them.  That 
such  was  the  pf>licy  of  Carthago  with  regard  to 
the  Libyphoenicians,  and  moreover  that  they  were 
marked  by  the  energy  and  success  which  usually 
distinguishes  such  half-bred  races,  we  have  some 
interesting  proofs.  The  defence  of  Agrigentum 
against  the  liomans,  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
was  signalised  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  Mutines, 
a  Libyphoenician  of  Hii)ponium,  whom  Livy  de- 
scribes as  ''  vir  impiger,  et  sub  Hannibale  magistro 
omnes  belli  arte*  edoctus"  (Liv.  xxv.  40).  The 
mention  of  his  native  place,  Hip]>oiiium,  on  the 
Bruttian  coast,  a  city  which  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginianti,  is  a  proof  of  the 
tendency  to  make  use  of  the  race  in  their  foreign 
settlements;  while  the  advantage  taken  by  Hannibal 
of  his  talents  agrees  with  the  fact  that  he  employed 
Libyphoeiiician  cavalry  in  his  annies.  (Poiyb.  iii. 
33 ;  Liv.  xxi.  22.)  Niebuhr  has  traced  the  pre- 
sence of  Libyphoenicians  in  the  Puniu  settlements 
in  Sardinia,  and  their  further  mixture  with  the 
iSardiniuns,  as  attested  by  Cicero  in  an  interesting 
fragment  of  his  speech  for  Scaurus.  (^Lectures  on 
Anc.  Oeog.  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  Avienus  mentions  the 
**  wild  Libyphi>euicians  "  on  the  S.  coast  of  S]Kiin, 
E.  of  Calpe.  (Or.  Mar.  4] 9.)  Perhaps  tlje  half- 
bred  ran-eH  uf  tlie  Spanish  colonies  in  America  furnish 
the  closest  analogy  that  can  be  fomid  to  the  Liby- 
phoenician  subjects  of  Carthage.  [P.  S.] 

LIBYSSA  (Ai§u«rao  or  Aiiifftra,  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  13: 
JCth.  AiSuatToios),  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Ataccnus  in  Bithynia,  on  the  road  from  Xi- 
caea  to  Chalcedoo.    It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
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as  the  place  contaixung  the  tomb  of  the  great  Han* 
nibal.  (Pint.  Fhm,  20  ;  Steph.  B.  f.  v. ;  Plin.  ^..V 
y.  43 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  9  ;  Eutrop.  iv.  1 1  ;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  139 ;  Km,  Bier.  p.  572.)  In  Pliny's  time  . 
the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  tlie  spot  was  noticed 
only  because  of  the  tnmulus  of  Hannibal.  Accord- 
ing to  Appian  (JSyr.  11),  who  evidently  did  not  know 
the  town  of  Libyssa,  a  river  of  Phrygia  was  called 
Libyssus,  and  he  states  that  from  it  the  sur- 
rounding country  received  the  name  of  Libysita. 
The  slight  resemblance  between  the  name  Libysea 
and  the  modem  Ghebse  has  led  some  geographers 
to  regard  the  latter  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ; 
but  Leake  {Asia  Minor ^  p.  9),  from  an  accurate 
computation  of  distances,  has  shown  that  the  modem 
McUdgsem  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  site  of 
Libyssa.  [L.  S.] 

LICATII,  or  LICATTn  {AiKdnot,  or  Aijcdrrioi), 
a  tribe  of  the  VindeUci,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Licias  or  Licus,  from  which  they  derived  their 
name.  (Ptol.  iL  13.  §  1.)  Strabo  (iv.  p.  206) 
mentions  them  among  the  most  audacious  of  tlie 
VindeUcian  tribra.  Pliny  (iii.  24),  who  calls  them 
Licates,  enumerates  them  among  the  Alpine  tribes 
subdued  by  Augustus.  [L.  S.] 

LrCHADES  {al  AtxelSes),  a  group  of  three 
small  islands  between  the  promontory  of  Cenaetun 
in  Euboea  and  that  of  Cnemides  in  Locris.  They 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Lichas, 
who  was  here  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Ueroules, 
when  he  was  suffering  from  the  poisoned  garment. 
(Strnb.  i.  p.  60,  ix.  p.  426;  Plin.  iy.  12.  s.  20; 
Leake,  Northern  Grteeey  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

LICIAS,  LICUS  (Aiic/ar  :  I.ech\  a  small  river 
in  Vindelicia.  (PtoL  ii.  12.  §  2,  13.  §  1;  Ven. 
Fort.  ViL  S.  Mart  iv.  64 1 .)  It  assumed  the  modern 
form  of  its  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards (Paul.  Diac.  Longob.  ii.  13.)  Its  only  tribu- 
tary of  any  note  was  the  Virdo  or  Vinda  It  has  its 
sources  in  tlio  Alps,  and,  flowing  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  uot  far  from 
Drusomagus.  [L*&] 

LICINIA'NA.    [LusiTANiA.] 

LIDE  (A^Sii),  a  mountain  in  Caria,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pcdasus.  In  the  war  of  Cyrus  against 
the  Carians,  the  Pedasaeans  alone  (^  all  the  Carians 
maintained  themselves  against  Harpalus,  the  Penian 
commander,  by  fortifying  themselves  on  Mount  Lide ; 
but  in  the  end  they  were  also  reduced.  (Herod.  L 
175,viii.  104.)  [L.&] 

LIGAUNI,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iii.  4) :  "  Segio  Oxubiorum  Ligan- 
noramque :  super  quos  Suetri,  8lc.^  The  next  Re- 
gie to  the  east  that  he  mentions  is  **  Regie  D(d- 
atium."  If  we  can  make  a  safe  conclasion  £rom 
Pliny's  text,  the  Ligauni  must  have  been  cIom  to 
the  Oxybii,  with  the  Deciates  to  the  east,  and  some- 
where between  the  Argenteus  river  and  Antipdis. 
Walckenaer  {Geog.  ^c.  voh  ii.  p.  42)  jdaces  the 
Ligauni  in  the  parts  about  Samt-VaUkrj  CaOkm, 
and  Fayen.  [G.  L.] 

LIGER,  LIGERIS  (A«(7i?p,  Ai7€iV :  Loire),  a  river 
of  Gallia,  which  has  the  largest  basin  of  all  the 
French  rivers.  The  orthography  seems  to  be  Liger 
or  Afiyrip  (Caes.  iii.  9,  ed.  Schneider),  though  the 
Romans  made  both  syllables  short.  In  Caesar  (vii. 
55).  the  nominative  **  Liger  "  occurs,  and  the  genitiVd 
"  Ligeris.**  In  B.  G.  vil  5, 1 1,  the  accusative  "  Li- 
gerem,"  or  according  to  some  editions  "Ligerim* 
occurs ;  and  "  Ligerim,"  if  it  is  right,  must  havB  a 
nominative  *'  Ligeris."    The  forma  <*  Ugm,"  »  Li- 
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fni,**  for  the  aUathre  also  occur  in  Caesura  text 
The  form  Afycip  oocnrs  in  Ptolemj  (ii.  7.  §  2\  and 
in  StefJiantu  Byz.  («.  v.  Bcx<*p)t  ^ho  has  also 
Aiyvpof  (s.  V,  Afyvjpcs),  with  a  remark  that  the 
Lignm,  who  border  on  the  Tyrrheni,  derive  their 
name  from  the  river  Ligjros.  IMod  Cassias  (xxxix. 
40,  xliv.  42  ;  and  the  notes  of  Reimams),  has  the 
•barter  fom  Aiypos,  Lucan  (L  438)  is  generally 
dted  as  anthority  for  the  Roman  quantity  of  the  word : 

"  In  nebolia  Meduana  tuis  roarcere  perofius 
Andus  jam  placida  Ligeris  recreatur  ab  undo." 

But  these  rerees  are  spurious.  (Sec  the  Notes  in 
Oadendorp*s  edition.)  According  to  Strabo,  the 
Loire  rises  in  the  Cecennes  (rd  Kc/iftcva),  and 
tiawa  into  the  ocean.  But  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
course  of  the  Loirt^  for  he  makes  both  the  G.imrona 
and  the  Liger  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  he 
was  farther  mistaken  in  supposing  the  axis  of  tlie 
Pyrenees  to  be  south  and  north.  [Gai.ua  Trans- 
ALPIXA,  vol.  L  p.  949.]  lie  estimate  the  navignble 
part  of  each  river  at  2000  stadia ;  but  the  Z^tre  is 
a  much  longer  river  than  the  Garotme.  Ue  says 
that  the  Loire  flows  post  Genabum  (^OrIeans\  and 
that  Genabum  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
the  commencement  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
and  its  outlet,  which  lies  between  the  territory  of  the 
Pictones  cm  the  south,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Namnetes  on  the  north ;  all  which  is  correct  enough. 
(Strab.  iv.  pp.  189,  190,  191.)  He  adds  that  there 
was  a  trading  place  (^ifiirop*7ov\  named  Corbilo 
fCoKBCLo],  on  the  river,  which  Polybius  speaks  of. 
It  appears  that  Strabo  did  not  dbtinguish  the  Elaver 
(^AUter)  from  the  Loire^  for  he  says  :  "  the  Arvemi 
are  situated  on  the  Liger,  and  Uieir  chief  city  is 
Nemoasus,  which  lies  on  the  river ;  and  this  river, 
flowing  past  Genabum,  the  trading  town  of  the  Car- 
nates,  which  is  situated  about  tho  middle  of  the 
navigable  part,  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean** 
(p.  191).     But  Nemossus  is  near  the  Allier. 

Caeuur  was  acquainted  both  with  the  Elaver  (vii. 
34,  35)  and  the  river  properly  called  the  Lotre. 
He  crossed  the  EUver  on  his  march  to  Gergovia. 
[Geroovia.]  He  remarks  tliat  the  AUier  was  not 
generally  fordable  before  the  autumn ;  and  in  another 
place  (B.  G.  vii.  55)  he  describes  his  passage  over 
the  Loire  at  a  season  when  it  was  swollen  by  the 
melted  snow.  When  Caesar  was  preparing  for  his 
naval  warfare  with  the  Veneti,  he  had  ships  built 
OQ  the  Loire.  {B.  G.  iiL  9.)  He  does  not  tell  us 
where  he  built  them,  but  it  may  have  been  in  the 
country  of  the  Andes  or  Andecavi,  which  he  held  at 
that  time. 

Of  the  four  passages  which  were  made  in  Strabo  s 
I  thae  from  Gallia  to  Britannia,  one  was  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire ;  and  this  river  was  one  line  of 
oommercial  communication  between  the  Provincia 
and  Britannia.  Goods  were  taken  by  land  from  the 
Prarincia  to  the  Zotre,  and  then  carried  down  the 
'  Loire,  (Strab.  iv.  p.  189.)  Pliny  (iv.  18)  calls  the 
Loire  **  flumen  claruro,**  which  Forbiger  explains 
1^  the  words  "  clear  stream  ;**  but  this  does  not 
•eem  to  be  what  Pliny  means.  Tibullns  (I  7, 11) 
Bays, 

"Testis  Arar  Khodanusque  celer  magnusque  Ga- 
mmna, 
Camutl  et  flavi  caerula  lympha  Liger." 

This  seems  to  be  all  that  the  ancient  geographers 
luare  said  of  the  Loire,  The  Elaver  {AUicr)  rises 
in  Moos  Lesnra  {Mont  Loure^  not  very  hi  from 
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the  source  of  the  Z>otre,  and  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  C6wime»,  It  flows  north  through  the  fertile 
Limagne  (TAuvergne^  and  after  a  course  of  about 
200  miles  joins  the  Loire  at  Noviodunum  or  Ne- 
vimum  {Nepers).  The  Ijoire  rises  in  Mont  Mezene, 
and  flows  north  to  its  junction  with  the  AUier  in  a 
valley  between  the  valley  of  the  AUier  and  the  basm 
of  the  Rhone,  From  Never*  the  course  of  the  Loire 
is  north-west  to  Genabum  {OrUans)x  and  from 
Orleans  it  has  a  general  west  course  to  the  ocean, 
which  it  enters  below  Nantes,  The  whole  length  of 
the  river  is  above  500  miles.  Several  large  rivers 
flow  into  it  on  the  left  side  below  Orleans;  and  the 
Mayetme  on  the  right  side  below  Tours.  The  area 
of  this  river-basin  is  50,000  square  miles,  or  as 
much  as  the  area  of  England.  The  drainage  from 
this  large  surface  pasKcs  through  one  channel  into 
the  sea,  and  when  the  volume  of  water  is  increased 
by  great  rains  it  causes  inundations,  and  does  great 
damage  [G.  L.] 

LI'GUKES.     [LiouRiA.] 

Ll'GURES  BAEBIA'Nl   ET  CORNELIA'NI. 

[HiKPINI.] 

LIGU'KIA  (Aiyowp/o,  Ptol.;  but  in  earlier  Greek 
writers  always  ri  AiywrruHi  :  the  pet)ple  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aiyvcr,  but  by  later  writers 
Aryvarwoi:  by  the  Romans  Ligures;  but  the  ad- 
jective form  is  Ligustinus),  one  of  the  provinces 
or  regions  of  Northern  Italy,  extending  along  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul  to  those  of  Etruria.  In  the  mure  precise  and 
definite  sense  in  which  the  name  was  employed  from 
the  time  of  Augostus,  and  in  which  it  is  xi^ed  by  the 
geographers  (Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  &c.),  Liguria 
was  bounded  by  the  river  Varus  on  the  W.,  and  by 
the  Macra  on  the  £.,  while  towards  the  N.  it  extended 
across  the  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines 
as  far  as  the  river  Padua.  The  Trebia,  one  of  the 
confluents  of  the  Padus  on  its  right  bank,  appears  to 
have  formed  the  limit  which  separated  Liguria  from 
Gallia  Cispadana.  In  this  sense,  Liguria  constituted 
the  ninth  r^ion  of  Italy,  according  to  the  division 
of  Augustus,  and  its  boundaries  were  fixed  by  that 
monarch.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Strab.  v.  p.  218;  Mel. 
ii.  4.  §9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §3.) 

But  Liguria,  in  its  original  sense,  as  "  the  land 
of  the  Ligurians,"  comprised  a  nmch  more  exten- 
sive tract  All  the  earliest  authors  are  agreed  in 
representing  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  region  which 
extends  from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Massilia,  and  as 
hr  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  as  of  Ligurian, 
and  not  Gaulish  origin.  Thus  Aeschylus  repre- 
sents Hercules  as  contending  wUh  the  Liguriant 
on  the  stony  plams  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
Herodotus  speaks  of  Ligurians  inhabiting  the  country 
above  Massilia,  and  Hecataeus  distinctly  calls  Mas« 
silia  itself  a  city  of  Liguria,  while  he  terms  Nurbo  a 
city  of  GauL  Scylax  also  assigns  to  the  Lic^urians 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone;  while  from  that  river  to 
Emporium  in  Spain,  he  tells  us  that  the  Ligurians 
and  Iberians  were  intermingled.  The  Helisyci,  who, 
according  to  Avienus,  were  the  earhest  inhabitants 
of  tlie  country  around  Narbo,  were,  according  to 
Hecataeus,  a  Ligurian  tribe.  (Aeschyl.  t^,  Strab. 
iv.  p.  183;  Hecat.  Fr.  19,  20,  22,  ed.  Kkusen; 
Herod,  v.  9;  Scyl.  p.  2.  §§  3. 4;  Avien.  Or.  Marit. 
584;  Strab.  iv.  p.  203.)  Thucydides  also  speaks 
of  the  Ligurians  having  expelled  the  Sicanians,  an 
Iberian  tribe  from  the  banks  of  the  rivsr  Sicanus^  «a 
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IheriOf  thns  pointing  to  a  still  wider  extension  of 
their  power.  (Thuc  vi.  2.)  But  while  the  Lig«i- 
rian  settlements  to  the  W.  of  the  lUiune  are  mure 
ohscure  and  uncertain,  the  tribes  that  extended  from 
that  river  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  confines  of 
Italy — the  Salyes,  Oxybii,  and  Deciates — are  as- 
signed on  good  authority  to  the  Ligurian  race. 
(Strab.  iv.  pp.  202, 203 ;  Pol.  xxxiii.  7,  8.)  On  their 
eastern  frontier,  also,  the  Ligurians  were  at  one  time 
more  widely  spread  than  the  limits  above  described. 
Polybius  tells  us  that  in  his  time  they  occupied  the 
sea-coast  as  far  as  Pisae,  which  was  the  first  city  of 
Etruria :  and  in  the  interior  they  held  the  mountain 
districts  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Arretines.  (Pol. 
ii.  16.)  In  the  narrative  of  their  wars  with  Kome 
in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  as  piven  in  Livy,  we  find 
them  extending  to  the  same  limits:  and  Lycophron 
represents  them  at  a  much  earlier  period  as  stretch- 
ing far  down  the  coast  of  Etruria,  before  the  arrival 
of  tl>e  Tyrrhenians,  who  wrested  from  them  by  force 
of  arms  the  site  of  Pisae  and  other  cities.  (Lycophr. 
Alex.  1356.)  The  population  of  Corsica  also 
is  ascribed  by  Seneca,  and  probably  with  good 
reason,  to  a  Ligurian  stock.  [Corsica.]  On  the 
N.  of  the  Apennines,  in  like  manner,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Ligurians  were  far  more  widely  spread, 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls,  who  occupied  the 
fertile  plains  and  drove  them  back  into  the  moun- 
tains. Thus  the  Laevi  and  Libici,  who  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Ticinus,  appear  to  have  been  of  Ligurian 
race  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ;  Liv.  v.  35):  the  Taurini, 
who  certainly  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  Padus, 
were  unquestionably  a  Ligurian  tribe ;  and  there 
seems  much  reason  to  assign  the  same  origin  to  the 
Salassi  &ho. 

In  regard  to  the  national  aiBnities  or  origin  of  the 
Ligurians  themselves,  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark.  We  know  only  that  they  were  not  either 
Iberians  or  Gauls.  Stnibo  tells  us  distinctly  that 
they  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  Gauls  or  Celts 
who  inhabited  the  rest  of  the  Alps,  though  they  re- 
sembled them  in  their  mode  of  life.  (Strab.  ii.  p. 
128.)  And  the  same  thing  is  implied  in  the  marked 
distinction  unifonnly  observed  by  Livy  and  other 
Roman  writers  between  the  Gaulish  and  Ligurian 
tribes,  notwithstanding  their  close  geographical 
proximity,  and  their  frequent  alliance  in  war.  Dio- 
nysius  says  that  the  origin  and  descent  of  the 
Ligurians  was  wholly  unknown,  and  Cato  appears  to 
have  acquiesed  in  a  similar  conclusion.  (Dionys. 
i.  10;  Cato,  ap.  Serv.  <id  Aen.  xi.  715.)  But  all 
ancient  authors  appear  to  have  agreed  in  regarding 
them  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy; 
and  on  this  account  Philistus  represented  the  Siculi 
as  a  Ligurian  tribe,  while  other  authors  assigned  the 
same  origin  to  the  Aborigines  of  Latium.  (Dionys. 
i.  10.  22.)  Several  modem  writers  have  maintained 
Uie  Celtic  origin  or  aflSnity  of  the  Ligurians. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  49 — 51;  Grotefend.  Alt-Italien, 
ToL  iL  pp.  5—7.)  But  the  autliority  of  Strabo 
seems  decisive  against  any  close  connection  between 
the  two  races :  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 
all  remains  of  their  language,  to  form  even  a  reason- 
able conjecture  as  to  their  more  remote  affinities.  A 
fact  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (^Mar.  19),  according  to 
whom  the  Ligurians  in  the  army  of  Marius  caJled 
themselves  in  their  own  language  Ambrones,  though 
curious,  is  much  too  isolated  and  uncertain  to  be  re- 
ceived as  reasonable  proof  of  a  conmion  origin  with 
the  Gauls  of  that  name. 

The  name  of  the  Ligarians  appears  to  hare  been 
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obscurely  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a  very  early 
period,  for  even  Hesiod  noticed  them,  in  conjunition 
with  the  Scythians  and  Aethiopians, — evidently  as 
one  of  the  most  distant  nations  of  the  then  known 
world.  (Hesiod.  ap.  Strab.  viL  p.  300.)  But  from 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  Greek 
colony  of  Massilia,  which  speedily  extended  not  only 
its  commerce  but  its  colonies  idong  the  shores  of 
Liguria,  as  well  as  those  of  Iberia,  the  name  of  the 
Ligurians  must  have  become  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  well  known  to  Hecataeus 
and  Aeschylus.  The  Ligurians  seem  also  from  an 
early  period  to  have  been  ready  to  ^engage  as  mer- 
cenary troops  in  the  service  of  more  civilised  nations; 
and  we  find  Ligurian  auxiliaries  already  mentiMied 
in  the  great  army  of  the  Carthaginian  geneml 
Hamilcar,  in  B.a  480.  (Herod.  viL  165;  Diod. 
XL  1.)  The  Greek  despots  in  Sicily  continued  to 
recruit  their  mercenary  forces  finom  the  same  quarter 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Agathocles.  (Diod.  xxi.  3.) 
The  Greeks  of  Massilia  founded  colonies  along  the 
coast  of  Liguria  as  far  as  Nicaea  and  the  Portns 
Herculis  Monocci,  but  evidently  never  established 
their  power  far  inland,  and  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  undis- 
turbed independence. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  237  B.  c.  that  the  Ligu- 
rians, for  the  first  time,  came  into  contact  with  the 
arms  of  Rome ;  and  P.  Lentulns  Caudinus,  one  of  tlie 
consuls  of  the  following  year,  was  the  first  who  cele- 
brated a  triumph  over  them.  (Eutrop.  iii.  2  ;  Liv. 
EpU.  XX. :  Fatt  Capit.)  But  the  successes  of  the 
Romans  at  this  period  were  evidently  very  partial 
and  incomplete,  and  though  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls for  several  years  in  succession  sent  against  the 
Ligurians,  and  the  name  of  that  people  appears  three 
times  in  the  triumphal  FasU  (b.  c.  233 — 223),  it 
is  evident  that  nothing  more  was  accomplished  tJian 
to  prevent  them  from  keeping  the  field  and  compel 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  n)ountains  (Zonar.  viii. 
18,  19).  The  Ligurian  tribes  with  whom  the 
Romans  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  hostilities 
were  exclusively  those  on  the  N.  of  the  Apennines, 
who  made  common  cause  with  the  neighbouring 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Boiana  and  Insnbrians.  These 
petty  hostilities  were  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the 
more  important  contest  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 
During  that  struggle  the  Ligurians  openly  sided 
with  Uic  Carthaginians :  they  sent  support  to  Han- 
nibal, and  furnished  an  important  contingent  to  the 
army  with  which  Hasdrubal  fought  at  the  Metaums. 
Again,  before  the  close  of  tlie  war,  when  Mago 
landed  in  their  territory,  and  made  it  the  base  of  his 
operations  against  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Ligurians 
espoused  his  cause  with  zeal,  and  prepared  to  sup- 
port him  with  their  whole  forces  (Liv.  zxii  33, 
xxvii.  47,  xxviii.  46,  xxix.  5).  After  the  untimely 
fate  of  Mago,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Romans 
were  in  no  haste  to  punish  the  Ligurians  and  Gauls 
for  their  defection,  but  those  nations  were  the  first 
to  take  up  arms,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Hamilcar,  broke  out  into  open  hostilities, 
(B.a  200),  and  attacked  the  Roman  oobnies  of 
Placentia  and  Cremona.     (Liv.  xxu.  10.) 

From  this  time  commenced  the  long  series  of  wan 
between  the  Romans  and  Ligurians,  which  ccmtinued 
with  little  intermission  forabove  eighty  years.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  here  any  detailed  account  of 
these  long  protracted,  but  desultory  hostilities  ;  in- 
deed we  possess,  in  reality,  very  little  information  con- 
ceniing  them.    So  long  as  the  booksof  Livy  are  pre- 
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to  OS,  we  find  perpetually  recnrrin^  notices  of 
aunpai;*7U  against  the  Li,<;uriaus;  and  while  the  Tio- 
man  arms  were  overthrowing  the  powertul  empires  of 
MaceJoaia  and  Svria  in  the  Kast,  one,  and  some- 
thnes  both,  of  the  c«)nsn1s  were  engaged  in  petty  and 
ii^^loriniLs  hnstihties  with  the  hardy  mountaineers  of 
UfTQiix,  But  the  annual  records  of  tliese  cam- 
faigos  for  the  most  part  throw  little  light  on  the 
troe  state  of  the  case  or  the  progress  of  the  Koman 
arms.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  often  repeated  talcs  of  victories,  frequently  ccle- 
hiated  at  llome  by  triumphs,  and  often  haiil  to  have 
been  flowed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  Ligu- 
riao  nation,  the  struggle  was  really  an  arduous  one, 
aikd  it  »xs  long  before  the  Romans  niaJc  any  real 
pnj^ress  in  the  reduction  of  their  territory. 

One  of  the  most  /onnidable  and  i)owcrful  of  the 
Lignrian  trib^  was  that  of  the  AruANi,  who  in- 
habited the  lofty  group  of  mountains  bordering  on 
Etruria,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the  valley:;  of 
the  Macra  and  Ausar  {Magra  and  Serchh),  while 
tbey  extended  eastwards  along  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Arret  ines  and 
the  territory  of  Mutina  and  Bononia.  To  op])ose 
their  inroads,  the  Komans  generally  made  Pii-ae  the 
bead-quarters  of  one  of  their  armies,  and  from  thence 
carried  their  arms  into  the  henrt  of  the  mountains  : 
bat  their  successes  seldom  ciTtKited  more  than  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  disperse  and  take  refuge  in 
their  vilLiges  and  castles,  of  which  the  latter  were 
moantain  fastnesses  in  which  they  were  generally 
able  to  defy  the  Kon)an  arms.  It  was  not  till  B.  c 
180  that  tJie  first  effectual  step  was  taken  for  their 
reductioD,  by  the  consuls  Curnelius  and  Baebius, 
whu.  after  having  comj.-eiled  them  to  a  nominal  sub- 
miiMon,  adopted  the  expedient  of  trans{X)rting  the 
whole  nation  (to  the  number  of  40,000,  including 
vomeo  and  children)  to  a  distance  from  their  own 
eiHxntrT,  and  settled  them  in  the  heart  of  Samnium, 
where  they  continued  to  exist,  under  the  name  of 
**  Lignrea  Comeliani  et  Bacbiani,"  for  centuries  after- 
wards. (Liy.  xl.  38,  41.)  The  establishment  of 
BuDian  colonir-8  at  Pisae  and  Luca  a  few  vears  after- 
wards  tended  to  consolidate  the  con(]uest  thus  ob- 
tained, and  established  the  Human  dominion  y^r- 
manently  as  far  as  the  Ahicra  and  the  port  of  Luna. 
(li.  xL  43,  xli.  13.)  The  Fiuniates,  a  tribe  on 
the  N.  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Scultenna  (Paitaro)^  had  been  reduced  to  subjection 
by  C.  Flaniinius  in  b.  c.  187,  and  the  obscure  tribes 
of  the  Briniates,  Garuli,  Hercates,  and  Lapicini  ap- 
pear to  have  been  finally  subdued  in  it.  c.  175. 
(Id.  xxxix.  2,  xli.  19.)  The  Inoaujmi,  one  of  the 
Bunt  pfjwerful  tribes  on  the  coast  to  the  \V.  of 
Genua,  had  been  reduced  to  nominal  submission  as 
torly  as  B.C.  ISl.  but  appear  to  have  been  still 
very  imperfectly  subdued;  and  they,  as  well  as  their 
neighbours  the  Intemelii,  continued  to  harass  the 
territory  of  the  Romans,  .is  well  as  of  their  allies  the 
liaMfilians,  by  piratical  expeditions.  (Liv.  xl.  18, 
85 — 28,  41.)  In  B.C.  173  the  Statielli  were 
reduced  to  subjection  (Id.  xlii.  8,  9) ;  and  the  name 
of  this  people,  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time, 
shows  that  the  liomans  were  gradually,  though 
riowly,  making  good  their  advance  towards  the  W. 
Frooi  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  we  lose  tiie  guidance 
of  Livy,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  Ligurian  wars  in 
any  detail,  but  we  find  triumphs  over  them  still  re- 
peatedly recorded,  and  it  b  evident  that  they  were 
ktiU  unsubdued.  In  n.c.  154  the  Romans  for  the 
firattime  attacked  the  Ligurian  tribes  of  tlic  Oxybii 
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and  Deciates,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Varus,  and  were 
therefore  not  includeil  ni  Italy,  according  to  its  later 
limits.  (Liv.  J-Jpit.  xlvii.;  Tolyb.  xxxiii.  7.)  It 
was  not  till  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards 
(u.  c.  123 — 122)  that  two  successive  triumphs  ce- 
lebrated  the  reduction  of  the  more  jwwerful  tribes  of 
the  Vocontii  and  Salluvii,  both  of  them  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  But  while  the  Ligurian  tribes  W. 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  were  thus  brought  gradually 
under  the  l^man  yoke,  it  appears  that  the  subjec- 
tion of  those  in  Italy  was  still  incomplete ;  and  in 
n.  c.  117,  Q.  Marcius  for  the  last  time  canjed  a  tri- 
umph '*  de  Liguribus."  (Fcutt.  Capit.)  Even  after 
this,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  is  said  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  by  frcsh  successes  over  them  ;  and 
the  construction  by  him  (b.  c.  109)  of  the  Via 
Aemilia,  which  extended  along  the  coast  from  Luna 
to  Vada  Sabbata,  and  from  thence  inland  across  the 
Apennines  to  Dertonji,  may  be  considered  as  marking 
the  period  of  the  final  subjuuation  of  Liguria. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  217;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  lUustr.  72.) 
But  a  remarkable  expression  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that,  after  eighty  years  of  warfare,  the  Romans  only 
succeeded  in  securing  a  space  of  12  stadia  in  breadth 
for  the  free  passage  of  public  officei-s,  shows  that 
even  at  this  time  the  subjection  of  the  mountain 
tribes  was  but  imperfect.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  203.) 
Those  which  inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps,  indeed, 
were  not  finally  reduced  to  obedience  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  14.  (Dion  Cass.  hv.  24.)  This  had, 
however,  been  completely  etTw-ted  at  the  time  that 
Strabo  wrote,  and  Liguria  had  been  brought  under 
the  same  system  of  administration  with  the  rest  of 
Italy.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  The  period  at  which  the  Ligu- 
rians  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  is  unknown  :  it  is 
perhaps  probable  that  the  towns  obtained  this  privi- 
lege  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(b.  c.  89);  but  the  mountain  tribes,  even  in  the 
days  of  I'liny,  only  enjoyed  the  Latin  franchise. 
(I'lin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.) 

In  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  Liguria 
(in  the  more  limited  sense,  as  already  defined)  con- 
stituted the  ninth  region  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7),  and  its 
boundaries  on  the  E.  and  W.  aj>pear  to  have  con- 
tinued unchanged  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Emj)ire:  but  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  still  constituted  a  separate  district  under 
their  own  native  chieftain,  though  dependent  u])on 
Rome,  and,  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine,  still  fonned  a  separate  province,  were  incor- 
porated by  Constantino  with  Liguria;  and  from  this 
period  the  whole  of  the  region  thus  constituted  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  while  the  name 
of  Liguria  was  transferred  (on  what  acoount  we 
know  not)  to  tlie  eleventh  region,  or  Gallia  Trans- 
padana  [Italia,  p.  93].  Hence  we  find  late  writers 
unifonidy  speaking  of  Mediolanum  and  Ticinum  as 
cities  o/Liffuria,  while  the  real  land  of  the  Ligurians 
had  altogether  lost  that  appellation,  and  was  known 
only  as  "  the  province  of  the  Cottian  Alps."  {Lib, 
Provinc. ;  P.  Diac.  Uist  Lang.  ii.  15,  16;  Jomand. 
Gtt.  30,  42;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14;  Bocking,  ad  Not, 
Dign.  ii.  pp.  442,  443.)  It  is  evident  that  long 
before  this  change  to«»k  place  the  Ligurians  mu.st 
have  lost  all  traces  of  their  distinct  nationality,  and 
become  blended  into  one  common  mass  with  tho 
other  Italian  subjects  of  Rome. 

Liguria  is  thn)Ughout  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent a  mountainous  country.  The  Maritime  Alps, 
which  formed  the  western  boundary,  descend  coni- 
pletely  to  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  and 
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Monaco,  while  the  main  chain  of  the  ume  motin- 
tains,  tarning  off  from  the  general  directloo  of  the 
central  chain  of  the  Alps  near  the  soarces  of  the 
Var  (Yarns),  is  prolonged  in  a  lofty  and  merged 
range  till  it  reaches  the  sea  between  Noli  and  Sawma. 
The  lateral  ranges  and  offshoots  which  descend  from 
these  mountains  to  the  sea  occupy  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  Monaco  to  Sarona.  Hence  this  line  has 
always  been  one  where  there  has  been  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  and  maintaining  a  practicable  road. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
Bomans  carried  a  highway  from  Vada  Sabbata  to 
Antipolis;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Roman 
roads  had  fallen  into  decay,  the  whole  of  this  line  of 
coast  became  proverbial  for  the  difik-nlty  of  its  com- 
munications. (Dante,  Purg.  iii.  49.)  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vada  Sabbata,  or  SavanOf  where  the 
Alps  maj  be  considered  to  end  and  the  Apennines  to 
begin,  the  latter  chain  of  mountains  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  Liguria  throughout  its 
whole  extent  as  far  as  the  river  Macra;  and  though 
the  range  of  the  Apennines  is  far  inferior  in  elevation 
to  that  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  they  nevertheless  con- 
stitute a  mountain  mass  of  a  rugged  and  difficult 
character,  which  leaves  scarcely  any  level  space  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennines  is  less  abrupt, 
and  the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  ranges  of 
steep  wooded  hills  as  they  approach  the  plains  of  the 
Po:  but  for  this  very  reason  the  space  occupied  by 
the  mountainous  and  hilly  tract  is  more  extensive, 
and  constitutes  a  broad  belt  or  hand  varying  from 
15  to  30  miles  in  width.  The  narrowest  portion  of 
the  range,  as  well  as  one  of  the  lowest,  is  immedi- 
ately at  the  back  of  (renoo,  and  for  that  reason  the 
pass  from  that  city  to  Dertona  was  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times  one  of  the  principal  lines  of 
communication  with  the  interior.  Another  natural 
pass  is  marked  out  by  a  depression  in  tlie  ridge  be- 
tween the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  road  from  Savona  to  Ceva.  Tiiis  line 
of  road  communicates  with  the  plain  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  extending  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coni  and  Mondovi  to  that  of  Turin,  which 
Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  and 
level  country  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Liguria.  £.  of  this,  the  hills  of  the  Astigi- 
ana  and  Monjerrat  extend  from  the  foot  of  tlie 
Apennines  (of  the  northern  slopes  of  which  they  are, 
in  fiict,  a  mere  omtinuation)  quite  to  the  bank  of  the 
Po;  but  are  of  moderate  elevation  and  constitute  a 
fertile  country.  Beyond  these,  again,  another  tract  of 
plain  occurs,  but  of  less  extent;  for  though  it  runs 
far  up  into  Uie  mountains  near  Novi,  it  is  soon 
hemmed  in  again  by  the  hills  which  de&cend  to 
Tortona  (Dertona),  Voghera  (Iria),  and  Catteggio 
(Clai»tidium),  so  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  strip  of 
plain  between  them  and  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

The  physical  features  of  Liguria  naturally  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  with  the  tribes  who  occu- 
ped  the  lofty  and  rugged  ranges  of  the  A]x?nnine8 
K.  of  the  Macra  (where  these  mountains  rise  to  a 
much  greater  elevation,  and  assume  a  much  more 
Alpine  character,  than  in  any  part  of  Liguria  proper) 
that  the  Bomans  waged  their  longest  and  most  ob- 
stinate contests ;  but  all  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  steep  and 
rugged  declivities  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  sea, 
partook  of  the  same  hardy  and  warlike  character. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Statlelli,  Vagienni,  and  other 
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tribes  who  occupied  the  mare  fertile  hills  and  valleys 
on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  were  evidently 
reduced  with  comparatit%Iy  httle  difficulty.  It  is  to 
the  former  portion  of  the  Ligurian  people  that  the 
character  and  description  of  them  which  we  find  in 
ancient  writers  may  be  considered  almost  exclusively 
to  apply.  Strabo  says  that  they  dwelt  in  scattered 
villi^es,  tilluig  the  soil  with  difliculty,  on  account  of 
its  rugged  and  barren  character,  so  that  they  hod 
almost  to  quarry  rather  than  d^  it.  But  their  chief 
subsistence  was  derived  from  their  herds,  which  sup- 
plied them  with  flesh,  cheese,  and  milk  ;  and  they 
made  a  kind  of  drink  from  barley.  Their  mount^iins 
also  supplied  timber  in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
largest  size.  Genua  was  tlieir  pruicipal  emporium, 
and  thither  they  brought,  for  export,  timber,  cattle, 
hidra,  and  honey,  in  return  for  which  they  received 
wine  and  oiL  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202,  v.  p.  218  ;  Diod. 
V.  39. )  In  the  days  of  the  geographer  they  pro- 
duced but  little  wine,  and  that  of  bad  quality  ;  but 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ligurian  wines  with  commenda- 
tion. (Strab.  p.  202 ;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  nature 
of  tlieir  country  and  the  life  they  led  inured  them  to 
hardships  ("  assuetum  malo  Ligurem,"  Virg.  G.  ii. 
168;  *'Ligures  montani  duri  et  ogrestes,"  Cic.  de 
Leg,  Agr,  ii.  35)  ;  and  they  were  distinguislied  for 
their  agility,  which  admirably  fitted  them  for  the 
chase,  as  well  as  for  the  kind  of  predatory  warfare 
which  they  so  long  maintained  against  the  Romans. 
Cato  gave  them  the  character  of  being  treacherous 
and  deceitful, — an  ojunion  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  Romans  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  xi. 
700, 715),  and  must  naturally  have  grown  up  frran 
the  nature  of  the  wars  between  them  ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  served  faithfully,  as  well  as  bravely, 
in  the  service  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  as 
mercenaries,  and,  at  a  later  period,  as  auxiliaries  in 
those  of  Rome.  (Diod.  v.  39  ;  Pint  Mar,  19  ;  Tac. 
nitt.  ii.  14.)  The  troops  they  furnished  were  almost 
exclusively  infantry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  light- 
armed  :  they  excelled  particularly  as  8lingerB(Pseudo 
Arist.  Mirab.  90)  ;  but  their  reguUr  infantry  car- 
ried obl(Hig  shields  of  brass,  resembling  th(«e  of  the 
Greeks.  (Diod.  2.  c;  Strab.  iv.  p.  202.)  Daring 
the  period  of  their  independence,  they  not  only  made 
plundering  incursions  by  land  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  carried  on  piracy  by  sea  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  hardi- 
ness and  daring  as  navigators,  as  well  as  in  all  their 
other  pursuits.  (Diod.  v.  39 ;  Li  v.  xl.  18, 28.)  The 
mountain  tribes  resembled  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
in  the  custom  of  wearing  their  hair  long  ;  on  which 
account  the  wilder  tribes,  whivh  were  the  last  to 
maintain  their  independence,  were  known  as  tite 
Ligiures  Capillati  or  Coniati  {Aiyvts  Ko^irraf,  Dinn 
Cass.  Uv.  24 ;  Phn.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ;  Lucan,  i.  442)  : 
and  the  cropping  their  haur  was  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  their  subjection  to  Rome. 

Among  the  Ukore  peculiar  natural  producticms  of 
Liguria  are  noticed  a  breed  of  dwarf  hurses  and 
mules,  called  by  the  Greeks  ylrvoi  ;  and  a  kind  of 
mineral  r»>embling  amber,  called  AiTTo^-pioy,  which 
appeara  to  have  been  confounded  by  Theophrastus 
with  genuine  amber.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202 ;  Theophr. 
de  Lapid,  §§  28,  29.) 

1  he  Ligurians  weie  divided,  like  most  nations  in 
a  similar  state  of  society,  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
which  appear  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  political 
bond  of  union  beyond  the  temporary  alliances  which 
they  might  form  for  warlike  rbjects  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dcDt|  from  the  account  of  the  ware  carried  on  by 
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tbem  with  the  Bomans,  that  these  leagues  were  ex- 
tmnely  variable  and  partial.  The  names  of  many 
of  the  different  tribes  have  been  transmitted  to  us  ; 
but  it  is  often  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  situation  or  limits 
cf  their  re«|iective  territories.  It  is  ])robable,  as 
pointed  out  by  Pliny,  that  these  limits  themselves 
Taried  much  at  different  times  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6), 
and  many  of  the  minor  tribes,  whose  names  are 
ffwntioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
eonqoest  of  Liguria,  seem  to  have  at  a  later  jicritxl 
disappeared  altogether.*  The  only  tribes  concerning 
vLoni  we  liave  any  tolerably  definite  information  are: 
—  1.  the  Apuasi,  in  the  valley  of  the  ^lacra.  and 
ab<Kit  the  Fortus  Lunae  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  once  belonjzcd  to  this  powerful 
tribe  was  not  included  hi  Roman  Liguria.  2.  The 
FaisiATKa,  who  may  be  placed  with  much  j)robabi- 
lity  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Scultcnna,  or  Ponaro^ 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines  towards  Mutina 
(a  district  still  called  Frvfnano) ;  so  that  they  also 
wi^re  excluded  from  Liguria  in  the  later  seni>e  of  the 
term.  3.  The  Briniates  may  perhaps  be  placed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vara,  the  most  con^iderable 
confluent  of  the  Afaffra,  called  by  Ptolemy  the 
BfActes.  4.  The  Genl'atek,  known  to  us  only 
finun  an  inscription  [Genua],  were  obviously  the 
inhabitanta  tjf  Genua  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 5.  The  Vetukii,  mentioned  in  tl;e  same  in- 
scription, ailjoincd  the  Genuates  on  the  W..  and  were 
apparently  }>epAruted  from  them  by  the  river  Porci- 
fera,  or  Polcerera  6.  The  more  powerful  and  cele- 
brated tribe  of  the  Ingatni  may  be  placed  with 
certainty  on  the  coast  near  Albenga  (Albium  In- 
^anum),  though  we  caimot  fix  their  limits  with  any 
precbuon.  7.  The  IsTi.siEt.ii  occupied  the  C(»ast 
W.  uf  the  lugauui :  their  chief  town  was  Albium 
latemeliiun,  now  Vinthniglia,  8.  The  Vediantii 
inhabited  the  conntry  on  both  sides  of  the  Varus,  as 
tbdr  name  is  evidently  retained  bv  the  town  of 
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Fence,  some  miles  W.  of  that  river  ;  while  Ceniene- 
liom,  about  .5  miles  to  the  E.  of  it,  also  belonged  to 
tbem.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7.) 

Of  the  tribes  N.  of  the  Apennines,  or  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  that  range  which  slope  towards  the 
Padua,  the  most  conspicuous  were  : — 1.  The  Vagi- 
crsi,  whoae  capital  was  Augusta  Vagiennorum, 
BOW  Bene,  between  the  Stura  and  the  Tanaro, 
while  their  confines  appear  to  have  extended  as  far 
as  the  Monte  Visa  and  the  sources  of  the  Po. 
8.  The  Statielli.  whose  fxisition  is  marked  by 
the  celebrated  watering-place  of  Aquae  Statiellae, 
low  Acqui.  3.  The  Taukini,  whose  capital  was 
Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Tvrin,  and  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  whole  conntry  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pados,  from  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tanarus.  4.  The  EuBrKiATE8  (Flor. 
£.  3;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7)  may  be  placed,  according  to 
t  Iijcal  antiquary,  in  the  hills  of  the  Astitjiana, 
(Durandi,  Piemonte  Cispadano,  cited  by  Walckcnaer, 
Giogr.  Jes  Gaules,  voh  i.  p.  161.)  5.  E.  of  these 
must  be  placed  several  smaller  tribes  mentioned  by 
livy  in  the  history  of  tl»c  Roman  wars  with  Li«:urin, 
,        ud  of  which  we  know  only  that  they  were  situated 


*  Tlie  same  thing  is  the  case  with  the  names  of 
tkree  Ligurian  tribes,  cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tiom  (#.  p.)  from  The^jphrastus, — the  Arbaxani, 
Eobii,  and  Ipsicuri.  Of  these  we  do  not  know  even 
vhetber  they  dwelt  in  Italy  or  ou  the  southern  coast 
of  Gaul. 
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on  the  N.  fude  of  the  Apennines.  These  are  the 
CeleUtes,  Cerdiciates,  and  apparently  the  Ilvatea 
also.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29, 31.)  6.  The  Epanterii 
are  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (xxviii.  46)  as  a  tribe 
who  occupied  the  mountains  above  the  Ingauni ;  but 
no  sub^equent  mention  of  them  occurs. 

In  addition  to  these,  Livy  notices  the  Gamli, 
Hercates,  and  Lapicini,  as  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
,  the  Apennines  (xli.  19),  but  we  have  no  further 
clue  to  their  pobition.  PUny  also  enumerates  (iii.  H. 
s.  7)  among  the  Ligurian  tribes  ou  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Veneni,  Bimbelli,  Magelli,  Cas- 
monates,  and  Veleiates,  of  which  the  la^t  doubtless 
occupied  the  country  around  Veleia,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain  about  eighteen  miles  S.  of 
Placentia.  The  others  are  wholly  unknown,  and 
the  names  themselves  varv  so  much  in  the  MSS.  as 
to  be  of  very  doubtful  authority. 

V  0 

The  const  of  Liguria,  as  already  dcscribe<l,  is 
bordered  closely  throughout  its  ^  hole  extent  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  A^jennines,  which 
for  the  most  part  rise  very  abrujitly  from  the  sea- 
shore, in  other  places  leave  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile 
territory  between  their  foot  and  the  j-ea,  but  nowhere 
is  there  anything  like  a  plain.  This  steep  coast 
also  affords  very  few  natural  poiis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  niagnificent  bay  called  the  Port  us 
Lunae  (now  the  O'vlf  of  Spezia)  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
secure  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  port  of 
Genua  also  caused  it  to  be  frequented  from  the 
earliest  times  as  a  place  of  trade  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202), 
while  the  Portus  Herculis  Monoeci  (3/owrtco),  though 
small,  was  considered  secure.  It  is  singular  that 
the  much  more  spacious  and  hecure  harbour  of 
ViUafrancn,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  though  noticed  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  under  the  name  of  Portus 
Olivulae.  The  same  Itinerary  (pp.  503,  504)  notices 
two  small  ports,  which  it  places  between  this  last 
and  that  of  Monaco,  under  the  names  of  Anao  and 
Avisio,  which  may  probably  be  placed  re.»ipeclively  at 
S.  Ospiz'u)  and  Eza.  [Nicaea.]  The  Poktus 
MAi*Ri(ri  of  the  same  Itinerary  is  still  called  Porto 
Muurizio,  a  small  town  about  two  miles  W.  of 
Oneffiia. 

The  rivers  of  Liguria  are  not  of  much  importance. 
From  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  coast, 
tlie  stream^  which  descend  from  tliem  to  the  sea  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  mountain  torrents,  altogether 
dry  in  summer,  though  violent  and  destructive  in 
winter  and  after  heavy  rains.  Almost  the  only  ex- 
ceptions are  the  two  rivers  which  fonned  the  extreme 
limits  of  Liguria  on  the  E.  and  W.,  the  Macra  and 
the  Varus,  both  of  which  are  large  and  perennial 
streams.  Next  in  importance  to  these  is  the  Rutuba 
or  Poja,  which  flowed  through  the  country  of  the 
Inteuulii.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  has  a  course  of  above  .36 
miles  from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Vintimiglia.  The 
smaller  streams  on  the  S.  coaat  were : —  the  Paulo 
(Pofflione),  which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Nicaea 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7  ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9)  ;  the  Tavia  (/ftn. 
Marit.  p.  503)  still  called  the  Taggia,  between  S, 
Remo  and  Porto  Maurizio ;  the  Mkrula  (Plin. 
/.  c),  which  still  retains  its  name,  and  falb  into  the 
sea  between  Oneglia  and  AJbeiiga  ;  the  Porcifera 
of  Pliny  (/.  c),  now  called  the  Polcerera,  which 
flows  a  few  miles  to  the  W.  of  Genoa  ;  the  Feritor 
(/ft.),  on  the  E.  of  the  .same  city,  now  the  Bisagiio  ; 
the  Entella  (PtoL  iii.  I.  §  3),  which  Ls  prokibly 
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the  LavagfM,  tliat  falls  into  the  sea  at  Chloporif 
and  the  Boactks  of  the  same  author,  which  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Vara^  the  ino^t  considerable  tri- 
butary of  the  Magra.  Much  more  cou»iderable  tluui 
these,  both  in  tlie  volume  of  water  and  length  of 
their  course,  are  the  streams  which  flow  from  the 
N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  Padus.  But 
of  these,  the  onlj  ones  whose  names  are  found  in  any 
ancient  author,  are  the  Tanakijs,  or  TVmaro,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Padus;  the  Stura,  which  joins  the  Tanarus  near 
Pollentia;  and  the  Tkkbia,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines,  not  far  from  Genoa,  and  falls  into  the 
1*0  near  Placentia,  forming  during  a  part  at  least  of 
its  course  the  boundary  between  Liguria  and  Gallia 
Cispadana. 

The  rivers  marked  in  this  part  of  Italy  in  the 
Tabula  are  so  confused,  and  the  names  so  corrupt, 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  identify  them. 

The  native  Ligurians  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
mere  villages  and  mountain  fastnesses  (*'castella 
vicique,"  Li  v.  zl.  17  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  218),  and  had 
probably  few  towns.  Even  under  the  Roman 
government  there  seem  to  liave  been  few  places 
which  deserved  the  name  of  iottma  along  the  sea- 
coast,  or  among  the  inner  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  but  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  same 
mountains,  where  they  approach(Mi  or  opened  out 
into  the  plains,  these  grew  up  rapidly  and  rose  to 
great  prosperity, —  so  that  Pliny  says  of  this  part 
of  Liguria  in  his  time,  "omnia  nobilibus  oppidis 
nitent "  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7).  Those  which  he  procc-eds 
to  enumerate  are:  —  Libarna  (between  Arquata 
and  Serravalle),  Dkrtona  (Tortonct)^  Iria  (Fb- 
gherd)j  Bardkraxe  (of  uncertain  site),  Ikdustkia 
(at  AfonteUf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po),  Poi/- 
LENTLA  (^Polema),  Carkea  Potkntia  (uncertain), 
FoRUSi  FuLVii,  called  Valkjjtinum  {ralenza), 
Augusta  VAOiENyoKUM  (Bene),  Alba  Pompklv 
(^Alba),  Asta  {Atti),  Aquae  Statikllar  (^Acqui). 
To  th^e  must  bo  added  Augusta  Taurinorum, 
which  wjis  certainly  a  Ligmian  town,  though,  from 
its  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Padus,  it  is  enu- 
merated by  Pliny  wth  the  cities  of  the  xith  region, 
or  Gallia  Transpadana.  In  the  same  district  were 
Forum  Vibii,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vagienni,  and 
OcRT.uM,  now  Uxeau,  in  the  valley  of  FenestreUes. 
Scgusio  (Susa)  was  probably  a  Gaulish  rather  than 
a  Ligurian  town.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
mentioned  Clastidium  {Casieggio)^  whicli  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Livy  a  Ligurian  town,  though 
bitnated  on  the  GauUsh  frontier,  and  Ceba,  now 
Ceva,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanaro.  Litubium, 
mentioned  by  Livy  togetlier  with  Clastidium 
(xxziL  29),  and  Carystum,  noticed  by  the  same 
author  as  a  town  of  the  Statielli  (xlii.  7),  are  other- 
wise wholly  unknown. 

Along  tlie  coast  of  Liguria,  beginning  from  the 
Varus,  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  or  Ptolemy 
are: — Nicaba  (A^*ce),  Cemknelium  (Cimiez,  a 
short  distance  inland),  Portus  Hercuijs  Monoeci 
{Monaco),  Albium  Imtemeuum  (Vintimtfflia), 
Albium  Inoaunum  {Albenffo),  Yada  Sabbata 
(Vado,  near  Savona),  Genua,  Portus  Delpuixi 
(Porto  Fitio),  Tigullia  (probably  7'regoso,  near, 
Seslri),  Segesta  (probably  Sestri),  Portus  Veneris 
{Porto  Venere),  and  Portus  Ericis  {Lerici),  both 
of  them  on  the  Guff  of  Sj)€zia,  which  was  called  as 
A  whiile  the  Portus  Lunar  [Luna].  The  otlier 
names  enuineraied  in  the  Itineraries  are  for  the 
must  pait  ver}'  oU^core  and  uncertain,  and  many  of 
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them,  from  th«ir  rcry  form,  are  obviously  not  the 
names  of  towns  or  even  villages,  but  of  mere  stations 
or  "  mutationes."  The  few  which  can  be  detenninod 
I  with  any  certainty  have  their  modem  names  annexed 
in  the  Itineraries  here  given. 

1 .  The  coast  /oad  from  the  Varus  to  the  l^Iacra 
is  thus  given  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana:  — 

Varum  fl.  (  Var). 

Cemenelium  {Cimiez). 

In  Alpe  Maritima  {Turbia), 

Albintemelium  (  Vintimiglia), 

Costa  Balaenae. 

Lucus  Bormani. 

Albingaunum  {AJbenga). 

Vada  Sabata  (  Vado), 

Vicus  Virginia. 

Alba  Docilia  {AJbiuold). 

Ad  Kavalia. 

Uasta. 

Ad  Figlinas. 

Genua  {Genoa), 

Kicina. 

Ad  Solaria  {Solaro  near  Chiavart). 

Ad  Monilia  {Mon^Ua), 

In  Alpe  Pennino. 

Boron. 

Luna  {Lunf). 

2.  The  same  line  of  route  is  thus  given  (in  the 
contrary  direction)  in  the  Itineraiy  of  Antoninus 
(p.293):— 

Luna. 

Boaceas  (probably  Boactes  fl. :  the  Vara). 

Bodetia. 

Tegulata  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Tigullia  of 
Pliny:  Tregoso). 

Delpbinis  (Portus  Delphini,  Plin.:  Porto  Figto), 

Genua  {Genoa). 

Liburium  (Libarnunt).* 

Dcrtona  {Tortona). 

Aquae  {Acqui). 

Crixia. 

Canalicum. 

Vada  Sabata  (  Vado), 

Pullopicem. 

Albingaunum  {Albenga), 

Lucus  BormanL 

Costa  Balaenae. 

Albintimelium  (  Vmtuiuglia), 

Lumonem  {Mentone). 

Alpe  summa  {Turbia), 

Cemenelium  {Cimiez), 

Varum  flumen  (  Var), 

(The  distances  given  along  this  line  of  route  are 
m  both  Itineraries  so  corrupt  and  confused  that  they 
are  omitted  above.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
routes  in  question  see  Walckenaer,  Geographic  det 
Gatdes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  18 — 21;  and  Serra,  Storia  ddC 
aniica  Liguria,  vol.  i.  pp.  97  — 100.) 

*  It  is  evident  tlmt  the  Antonine  Itineraiy  hero 
quits  the  coast  road,  and  makes  a  sudden  turn 
iuland  to  Dertona,  and  thence  back  again  by  Aquae 
Statiellae  to  the  coa&t  at  Vada  Sabata,  from  whence 
it  resumes  the  line  of  coast  road.  A  comparison 
with  the  Tabula  (as  given  in  fac-simile  by  Mannert), 
in  which  both  lines  of  rood  are  placed  side  by  side, 
will  at  once  explain  how  this  error  originated;  and 
points  out  a  source  of  corruption  and  confosioo  in 
our  existing  copies  of  the  Itineraiy,  which  has 
doubtless  operated  in  many  other  cases  where  it 
cannot  now  be  so  distinctly  traced. 
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3.  The  most  important  of  the  routes  in  the 
interior  of  Liguria,  was  that  leading  from  Genoa 
inlaiiil  by  Libanmin  to  Dertona,  from  whence  a 
branch  communicated,  throngh  Iria  and  Comillo- 
ma^us,  with  Placentia;  while  another  branch  passed 
by  Aquae  Statiellae  to  the  coast  at  Vaila  Sabata. 
(The  stations  on  both  these  roads  have  been  already 
given  in  the  preceding  route).  From  Aquae  Sta- 
tiellae another  branch  led  by  Pollentia  to  Augusta 
Taurinorum.    {Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIGU'STICUM  MARE  (rh  AiyuariKhy  irtXayos, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  122),  was  the  name  given  in  ancient 
tiinos  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which 
adjoineil  the  coa&t  of  Lignria,  and  lay  to  the  N.  of 
tlie  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  name  was  applied  (like 
all  similar  appellations)  with  considerable  vagueness, 
sometimes  as  limited  to  what  is  now  called  tlie  Gulf  of 
GttwcL, —  in  which  sense  it  is  termed  theLiousTicrs 
SiNi'S  by  Florus  (iii.  6.  §  9),  —  at  others  in  a  much 
wirier  sense,  so  tliat  Pliny  speaks  of  Corsica  as  an 
island  "in  Ligustico  mari.**  Some  of  the  Greek 
geographers  included  under  the  name  the  whole  ex- 
tent from  the  frontiers  of  SiMiin  to  those  of  Etruria, 
conjprising  the  Mare  Galucum  of  the  Romans,  or 
the  modem  Gulf  of  Ijyons,  The  more  Umitcd  use 
of  the  name  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  more 
n^ual,  at  all  events  in  later  times,  and  is  elsewhere 
ariopted  by  Pliny  himself.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10,  6. 
».  1 2 ;  Strab.  /.  c.  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  3;  Agathem.  L  3; 
Dionys.  Per.  76  ;  Priscian,  Per.  80.)      [E.  H.  B.J 

LILAEA  (A^Aaia:  Eth.  AiAcuevs),  a  town  of 
IMjiK-is,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  i'amassus,  and 
at  the  source  of  the  Cephissus.  (Hom.  II.  ii.  522, 
Jlipnn.  in  Apoll.  240;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,-  424; 
Taus.  ix.  24.  §  1,  X. 33.  §  3;  Stat.  Tlub.  vii.  348.) 
It  was  distant  from  Delphi  by  the  road  over  Par- 
nassus 180  stadia.  (Pans.  L  c.)  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (viii.  31)  among  the  towns 
destroyed  by  the  Persians;  whence  we  may  conjAj- 
ture  that  it  belonged  at  that  timo  to  the  Dorians, 
who  made  their  submission  to  Xerxes.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  90.)  It  was  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War;  but  was  soon 
afterwards  restored.  It  was  taken  by  Deme- 
trius, but  sulisequently  threw  off  the  Macedo- 
nian yoke.  Pausanias  saw  at  Lilaea  a  tlieatre, 
an  agora,  and  baths,  with  temples  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  containing  statues  of  Athenian  workman- 
ship and  of  Pentclic  marble.  (Paus.  x.  33.  §  4 ;  see 
also  X.  3.  §  1,  X.  8.  §  10;  Lycophr.  1073 ;  Steph. 
B.  9.  r.)  The  ruins  of  Lilaea,  called  Paledkastro, 
are  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sources  of 
the  Cephissus.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifica- 
tion exists,  partly  founded  on  the  steep  descent 
of  a  rocky  hill,  while  the  remainder  encompasses  a 
level  space  at  its  foot,  where  tlie  ground  is  covered 
with  ruins.  Some  of  the  towers  on  the  walls  are 
almost  entire.  The  sources  of  the  Cephissus,  now 
called  KefUovryses  (Kf<paKo^pv<rtis),  are  said  by 
Pausanias  very  often  to  issue  from  the  earth,  es- 
pecially at  midday,  with  a  noise  resembling  the 
roaring  of  a  hull  ;  and  Leake  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  tliough  the  present  natives  had  never  made  any 
such  observation  at  Kefalotr^seSf  yet  the  water 
often  rises  suddenly  from  the  ground  in  larger 
quantitie^H  than  usual,  which  cannot  but  be  accom- 
panied with  s<ime  noise.  (Dodwell,  Classical  TVmr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  133;  Leake,  Northern  Greecej  vol.  ii.  pp. 
71,  84.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  15)  erroneously  calls 
Lilaea  a  town  of  Doris. 

LI'LLIUM  or  Ll'LEUM  (AfAAioK,  AiAfeJy),  a 
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commercial  place  (emporium)  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  40  stadia  to  the  east  of  Dia ;  but  no  par- 
ticulars are  known  about  it.  (Arrian,  PeripL  p.l3  ; 
Anonym.  PeripL  3.)  It  is  possible  that  the  place 
may  liave  derived  its  name  from  the  Lilacns,  which 
PUny  (//.  A'.  V.  43)  mentions  among  the  rivers  of 
Bithvnia.  [L.  S.] 

LILYBAEIBI  {liiKv€aiovi  Eih.  AiAi/^aixi^J,  Li- 
lybaetanus  :  Marsala)^  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  the 
extreme  W.  point  of  the  island,  now  called  Capo 
Boeo.  The  promontory  of  Lilybaeum  is  mentioned 
by  many  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, as  one  of  the  three  principil  headlands  of 
Sicily,  from  whioh  that  isUind  derived  its  name  of 
Trinaciia.  It  was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the 
island  and  that  nearest  to  Africa,  from  which  it  was 
distant  only  1000  stadia  according  to  Polybius,  but 
Strabo  gives  the  distance  as  1500  stadia.  Both 
statements,  however,  exceed  the  truth  ;  the  real  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  being  less  than  90  geocr.  miles,  or  900 
stadia.  (Pol.  i.  42  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  122,  vi.  pp.  265, 
267  ;  Mel.  ii.  7;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  5; 
Diod.  V.  2,  xiii.  54;  Steph.  h.  s.  v.;  Dionys.  J'er. 
470.)  The  headland  itself  is  a  low  but  rocky  point, 
continued  out  to  sea  by  a  reef  of  hidden  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  rendered  the  navigation  dangen)as, 
though  there  was  a  s^afe  port  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  promontory.  (PoL  L  c.  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
706.) 

Diodorus  tells  us  distinctly  that  there  was  no 
town  upon  the  spot  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jilotya  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  b.  c.  397,  when 
the  Carthaginians,  instead  of  attempting  to  restore 
that  city,  settled  its  few  remuning  inhabitints  on 
the  promontory  of  Lilybaeum,  which  they  fortified 
and  converted  into  a  stronghold.  (Diod.  xiii.  54> 
xxiL  10.)  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  a  mistake 
(though  one  of  which  we  cannot  explain  the  origin) 
when  that  author,  as  early  as  B.  c.  454,  speaks  of 
the  Lihfhajeans  and  Segestans  as  engaged  in  war  on 
account  of  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mazarus  (Id.  xi.  86).  The  promontory  and  port 
were,  however,  frequented  at  a  much  earlier  period  : 
we  are  told  that  the  Cnidians  under  Pentatlilus, 
who  afterwards  founded  Lipara,  landed  in  tlie  first 
instance  at  Lilybaeum  (Id.  v.  9);  and  it  was  also 
the  pdnt  where,  in  b.  c.  409,  Hannibal  landed  with 
the  great  Carthaginiari  armament  designed  for  the 
attack  of  SeUnus.  (Id.  xiii.  54.)  Diodorus  tella 
us  (/.  c.)  that  on  the  promontory  was  a  tre//  (^fx'op), 
from  whence  the  city  took  its  name  :  this  was  ob- 
viously the  same  with  a  source  or  spring  of  fresh 
water  rising  in  a  cave,  now  consecrated  to  St.  John, 
and  still  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence. 
(Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  vii.  1 ;  Smyth  s  Sicilt/,  p.  228.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  city  quickly  rose  to  pros- 
perity, and  became  an  impr>rtant  stronghold  of  the 
Carthaginian  power,  succeeding  in  this  respect  to  the 
position  that  Motya  had  previously  held.  [Motya.] 
its  proximity  to  Africa  rendered  it  of  especial  im- 
portance to  the  Carthaginians  in  securing  their  com- 
munications with  Sicily,  while  the  danger  which 
would  threaten  them  if  a  foreign  power  were  in 
pas.session  of  such  a  fortress,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  gulf  of  Carthage,  led  them  to  spare  no  pains 
for  its  security.  Hence  Lilybaeum  twice  became  the 
Ktst  bulwark  of  their  power  in  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  276 
it  was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  who  had  already  reduced 
all  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  «3.ve\\K^i  N\\<i  ^t«* 
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thmf;iniaii8  from  all  their  other  stroagholiLi.  But 
they  continued  to  throw  in  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments by  sea  to  Lilybaeum,  so  that  the  king,  after  a 
si^e  of  two  months,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  as  hopeless.  (Diod.  zxii.  10.  Exc 
Hoesch.  pp.  498,  499.)  But  it  is  the  memorable 
siege  of  Lilybaeom  by  the  Romans  in  the  Finit 
Panic  War  which  has  pven  to  that  city  its  chief 
historical  celebrity.  When  the  Romans  first  com- 
menced the  siege  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war, 
B.  c.  250,  they  were  already  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybaeum  and  Dre- 
pannm;  and  hence  th^y  were  able  to  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  and  employ  the  armies  of  both  consuls 
in  the  attack  of  the  former  city,  while  the  Cartha- 
pnians  on  their  side  exerted  all  their  energies  in 
its  defence.  They  had  jiut  before  removed  thither 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Selinu.'t  (Diod.  zxiv.  1.  p.  506), 
and  in  adiUtion  to  the  citizens  there  was  a  (garrison 
in  the  place  of  10,000  men.  (Pol.  i.  42.)  The 
city  appears  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
montory,  and  was  fortified  on  the  land  side  by  a 
wall  flanked  with  towers  and  protected  by  a  deep 
ditch.  The  Romans  at  first  attacked  thb  vigorously, 
but  all  their  efforts  were  frostrated  by  the  courage 
and  activity  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himiico; 
their  battering  engines  were  burnt  by  a  sally  of  the 
besieged,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  the  consuls 
wore  compelled  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
This  was  easily  maintained  on  the  land  side,  but  the 
Romans  in  vain  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  besieged 
from  succours  by  sea.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  under 
Hannibal  succeeded  in  making  good  its  entrance  into 
the  port  ;  and  the  skilful  Carthaginian  captains 
were  able  tn  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman 
cruisers,  and  keep  up  free  communications  with  the 
besieged.  The  Roman  consuls  next  tried  to  block 
up  the  entrance  of  the  port  witb  a  mound,  but  this 
was  soon  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  ; 
and  soon  after,  Adherbal,  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  lay  with  a  large  fleet  at  Dre- 
panum,  totally  defeated  the  Roman  fleet  under  the 
consul  P.  Chiudius,  b.  a  249.  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  the  almost  total  loss  of  two  Roman 
fleets  in  succession  by  shipwreck,  and  these  accu- 
mulated misfortunes  compelled  the  Romans  to  aban- 
don the  very  attempt  to  contest  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  But  though  they  could  not  in  consequence 
maintain  any  efficient  blockade,  they  still  continued 
to  hem  in  Lilybaeum  on  the  land  side,  and  their 
armies  continut^  encamped  before  the  city  for  several 
years  in  succession.  It  was  not  till  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege  that  the  victory  of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus 
at  the  Acgates,  B.C.  241,  compelled  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  conclude  peace,  and  to  abandon  the  pos- 
session of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum,  which  up  to 
that  time  the  continued  efibrts  of  the  Romans  had 
failed  in  wresting  from  their  hands.  (Pol.  i.  41 — 
64,  59-62  ;  Diod.  xxiv.  1,  3,  11,  Exc  H.  pp.  506 
—  509,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  565;  Zonar.  viii.  15—17; 
Oros.  iv.  10.) 

Lilybaeum  now  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  provincial  town:  but  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  populous  place.  Its  position  rendered 
it  now  as  important  a  point  to  tlie  Romans  for  the 
invasion  of  Africa,  as  it  had  previously  been  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  that  of  Sicilv;  and  hence  its  name 
is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  during  almost  all 
periods  of  Roman  history.  Thus,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  B.C.  218,  Lilybaeum  was 
the  station  of  the  Romao  fleet  under  Ibo  praetor  AL 
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Aemilius,  who  defeated  a  Carthaginian  force  tnat 
had  attempted  to  snrprise  that  important  post. 
(Liv.  zxi.  49,  50.)  During  the  course  of  the  same 
war  it  was  the  point  from  whence  Roman  com- 
manders repeatedly  made  predatory  descents  with 
small  squadrons  upon  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  memorable  contest, 
B.C.  204,  it  was  fnmi  thence  that  &npio  sailed  with 
the  fleet  and  army  which  were  destined  fot  the  con- 
quest of  Africa.  (Liv.  xxv.  31,  zxvii.  5,  zxix.  24.) 
In  like  manner  it  was  at  Lilybaeum  that  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus  assembled  his  fleet  and 
army  in  B.  c.  149,  preparatory  to  passing  over  into 
Africa  (Diod.  xxxii.  6);  and  in  the  Civil  Wars 
Caesar  made  it  his  head-quarters  when  preparing  for 
his  African  campaign  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  b.c. 
47.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  1,  2,  37;  Appian,  5.  C.  ii. 
95.)  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of 
Sextus  Pompcius  in  his  war  with  Augustus,  b.  c. 
36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  97,  122;  Dion  Cass,  xlix. 
8.)  Nor  was  the  importance  of  Lilybaeum  confined 
to  these  warlike  occasions :  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
the  habitual  port  of  communication  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  and  must  have  derived  the  greatest  pros- 
perity from  the  constant  traffic  which  arose  from 
this  circumstance.  Hence  we  find  it  selected  as  the 
habitual  place  of  residence  of  (uie  of  the  two  quaes- 
tors of  Sicily  (Pseud.  Ascon.  in  Verr,  p.  100);  and 
Cicero,  who  had  himself  held  that  office  at  Lily- 
baeum, calls  it  " splendidissima  civitas"  {Vtrr, 
V.  5.)  It  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Sicily  which 
still  retained  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  Its  continued  prosperity  under 
the  Roman  Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  inscrip- 
tions :  from  one  of  these  we  learn  that  its  population 
was  divided  into  twelve  tribes;  a  rare  mode  of  muni- 
cipal organisation.  (Torremuzza  Inscr,  SiciL  pp. 
7,  15,  49;  Orell.  Inscr.  151,  1691,  3718.)  In 
aflbther  inscription  it  beara  the  title  of  a  oolonia:  the 
time  when  it  became  such  is  uncertain ;  but  probably 
not  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  Plinr  does  not 
mention  it  among  the  five  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  in  Sicily.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  PtoLiii.  4. 
§  5;  /tin,  AnL  pp,  86,  89,  96;  Zumpt,  de  Colon, 
p.  409.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Lil^baenm 
still  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily.  It  is  mentioned  as  such  under  the 
successive  dominion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  (Pro- 
cop.  B,  V.  i.  8,  ii.  5);  and  during  tlie  period  or  the 
Arabian  dominion  in  Sicily,  that  people  attachdis^ 
much  value  to  its  port,  that  they  gave  it  the  nai^ef 
Marsa  Alia, — the  port  of  God, — from  whence  te 
come  its  modem  appellation  of  Marsala,  It  was  p>k 
till  the  IGth  century  tliat  this  celebrated  port  M 
blocked  up  with  a  mole  or  mound  of  sunken  6t<^ 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  order  to  \^ 
tect  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Barbary  corbtiiPL 
From  that  period  Trapani  has  taken  its  place  v 
the  principal  port  in  the  W.  of  Sicily;  but  Margtft 
is  still  a  considerable  town,  and  a  place  of  koW 
trade,  especially  in  wine.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  23:1) 
Very  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  remain,  I* 
numerous  fragments  of  sculpture,  vases,  and  oilif 
relics,  as  well  as  coins,  have  been  discovered  on  tlf 
site;  and  some  portions  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  art 
still  visible.  The  site  of  the  ancient  port,  thoui;!- 
now  filled  with  mud,  may  be  distinctly  traced,  but  if. 
is  of  small  extent,  and  could  never  have  had  a  depth** 
of  more  than  12  or  14  feet.  The  rocks  and  shoaU,  i 
which  even  in  ancient  times  rendered  it  diflicult  of 
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ipprauh  (Pol.  L  <9),  wooH  nor  efieclnilly  piwfent 
it  fnxD  bgiog  lued  u  ■  port  far  large  tohIi. 
(StnTLh,  Le.  fp.  233,  234.) 

Il  is  ■  atnxie  pnMf  of  lilt  extent  to  vhich  Greek 
mZlnn  nnd  civilUittioo  were  dlffmed  Ihroui^liimt 
Sieil;,  that,  Ihoogh  k«  hiTc  no  utnont  of  Lil;- 
hieacn  being  at  inj  tJme  jn  posseuion  of  the  Qnelu, 
hrt,  on  C)w  contrary,  »e  Icnoir  pwitirelj  thnl  it  mu 
ftondeil  by  the  Ciu'ttupniwa,  and  continued  in 
Akt  handi  till  it  pused  under  Ih*  dominioa  of 
Soma,  7«  ths  coini  of  Lilrbaenm  ue  eicliulTelf 
Greek:  and  n  lenni  from  Cicero  that  it  was  poi- 
Ma  fi<r  a  nun  (o  acquire  a  kiioitled'.'e  of  the  Greek 
hwnaga  and  liUiature  iD  that  dt;  (Cir.  it  CateiL 
IS).  [E.H.£  " 


LrUE^IAE  (AiM'r^),  also  cilled  LiiiNnroLis 
(Aifinir  vMit),  a  plan  in  (be  north  of  Piiiiliu, 
which  i]  menlioDcd  onlj  by  ecciesiaalical  writan 
(Hiemcl.  p.  67i;  ConeU.  Chalcrd.  f.  670;  Con- 
oL  CoHtL  iji.  p.  676.  when  it  is  called  Au»- 
MMi).  The  anriont  mine  of  Galuudos,  oa  the  east 
g(  the  lake  of  Ej'enlir,  am  believod  to  belong  to 
Umenne.  (Arundcll,  Ditan.  tn  Aiia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
p.3a6;  Frant. /■«;(/■  fwdri/l,  p.  35.)         [L.S.] 

LIME'XIA  (Ainfyla).  a  toon  of  Cfpnu,  which 
Stnbo  (i.  p.  683)  placea  8.  of  Soli.  It  appcan  fnxn 
nme  eccti?,ia.s[iciiJ  documents  cUed  bj  Wesaeling 
[tp.  Bierocl.)  to  have  been  4  M.  P.  fro^n  Soil  H«w 
Umm.     (Eiigel,  Kypna.  vol.  i.  p.  77.)  [K  H.  B.I 

LI'MIA,  riier  and  town.    [GAU.jtECU.] 

Lt'UICI.      [GALLAeCIA.] 

LIHIGANTES.  The  ordinarj  accoant  of  the 
Limiipnlea  isae  fbllowi.  In  a-d.  334  —  337,  tlie 
bnnatiani,  in  alliance  with  the  Vandals  under 
Viiunar,  proroke  the  Indignation  of  Conatantine  bj 
6mr  inroads  on  the  Empire.  He  leaves  them  In  the 
nrerd  of  Geberic  the  Gothic  king.  Bednced  and 
knabii-d  by  him,  Ihoj  resort  lo  tlio  eipedieni  of 
anning  their  lUTes.  These  rebel  against  their 
■astern,  whom  tbej  nther  rednee  or  eipel.  Of 
IbvB  that  leave  their  connliy,  some  take  arms 
nder  the  Gothic  king,  others  relreat  lo  the  parts 
btf<ind  the  Caipathians;  a  third  jsrtinn  seeks  tlie 

100,000,  in  di€'erenC  parta  uf  Fannonia,   Thrace, 
Handonia,  and  Italy  (Gibbon,  c  miii.  with  note). 

Zeoaa  (^Die  DeaUchta,  ^.,  a.  V.  Sarmatat)  holds 
that  others  were  (Tannplanleit  to  (lie  Rhine,  believing 
Ikita  pannage  in  Ansuniusapplicstothem.  (^AdMa- 
«{n.5— 8.)  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  The 
mn  impnrUnt  elemenls  of  the  account  are,  Ihnt  the 
(km  who  wen  thns  armed  and  thus  rebelled,  are 
called  Limigatiia — this  bidng  Che  name  they  take  in 
Gibbon.  Their  scene  of  action  was  the  parts  about 
Uw  present  town  of  Petenranulccn.  en  the  north  bank 
of  tbe  DuDube,  nearly  opposite  tlia  Serxiaii  frontier, 
and  in  the  district  between  the  Theiss  and  the  great 
hod  of  the  Danube.  Here  lay  the  tract  of  the  S>r- 
■utae.  and  Jaiyges  Mrtanastie.  a  XrarX  which  never 
•u  Banai],  a  tract  wliich  lay  ■■  a  Mard>  or  Bout- 
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Id  his  note.  Gibbon  drawa  iperial  attention  to 
"the  broken  and  imperfect  manner '  in  which  the 
"  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wan  are  related.'*  Sboold 
this  remark  elimaUla  the  iaquiries  of  the  hiato- 
riaa.  he  may  observe  that  the  name  Lmiganta  ia 
not  fband  in  the  authority  neareet  the  time,  and  o( 
the  moat  importance  in  the  wuf  of  evidence,  via. 
Ammianns  Marcilllnus.  Ammianns  speaks  only  of 
ttrvi  and  dbnini.'  —  "  Sarmatae  ftieri  ad  discretio- 
nem  tertoram  lebellium  appelhiti  (iiiz.  6.  15)." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  in  a  work  of  sncb 
interior  authority  (at  least,  for  an  event  A.  D.  337) 
as  the  Chmnicle  liS  Jerome  (CAnmicim  Bieronsmt) 
that  the  name  Limiganr  is  found  ;  the  tame  work 
stating  that  the  niaatem  were  called  ATtaraganta. 

To  say  nothing  about  the  extent  to  winch  the 
story  li;u  a  siupiciuos  similarity  In  mom  than  one 
older  account  of  the  sxpulaion  01'  tlie  muters  by  the 
slaves  uf  the  tame  lort.  ths  utler  absence  of  either 
name  in  any  other  writer  isremarkablo.  So  is  their 
semi-Latin  Ibrm. 

Cm  Ike  whole  account  of  the  shtve  insurrection 
be  problematical  —  based  upnn  a  confuiion  of  names 
which  will  be  shown  to  he  liii;hly  p:obuble  ?  Let  na 
bear  in  mind  the  locality  of  these  I.imyjimta,  and 
the  laniniage  of  those  pncts  in  contact  with  il  which 
be1on;;ed  lo  Rortw.  The  locality  itself  was  a  Lima 
(eminently  so),  and  the  conliEUOUS  tongue  was  a 
Lingua  Raitica  in  whicfa  such  a  form  as  LimiganUi 
would  be  evolved.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  Latin 
name  of  the  Sirmalae  and  Joiyi^  of  what  may  bo 
called  the  Daco-Pannonian  March. 

The  account  of  the  Servile  War  is  susceptible  of  a 
si mlkr  explanation.  Ammianns  is  nearly  tlia  lutcf 
the  authors  who  uses  the  name  Sannalat,  which 
will,  em  long,'be  replaced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
aune  Sern-  {^ipS-y  Karly  and  laU.  this  name  bal 
alwajH  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Latin  ^lemu,.— just 
Ds  ita  partial  equivalent  5^-  does  of  the  English 
Shut.  It  is  submitted  Ihai  tbcie  Sern  of  Am- 
mianns (LiraigaitUj  of  the  Chronicle)  are  the 
Sirriani  (Sern)  of  the  llarck  (Liina),  now  begin- 
ning lo  be  palled  by  the  name  by  which  they  doig- 
nated  tlicmselves  mlher  than  by  the  name  by  which 
they  were  designated  by  their  neighbours.  [R.  G.  L.] 

Ll'MITES  BOMA'NI,  sonietimei  simply  Liheh 
or  LiHTTDi,  is  the  name  genciilly  applied  In  the  long 
line  of  fortifieatiDna  constmcted  by  the  Romans  as  a 
prnteclion  of  their  empire,  or  more  directly  of  the 
Decumates  agri,  against  the  invasions  of  the  Ger- 
mans. It  extended  along  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
and  consisted  efforts,  ramparts,  walls,  and  palisades. 
The  course  of  these  fortilioations,  which  were  Snt 
commenced  by  Druaus  and  Tiberius,  can  still  be 
tmced  nitli  tolerable  accuracy,  as  very  considerable 
portions  still  eiiiit  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Its  whole  length  was  about  350  Knglish  mites,  be- 
tween Colosae  and  liniiabon.  It  begins  on  Ihe 
Daimbe,  about  15  miles  to  the  touth-wrst  of  Ilati- 
lioH,  whence  it  proceeds 


of  ■'  the  Devii' 


in  tho  middle 
"  (TcufoUmaucr),  or  P/ahlr^ 


tion,  ami  in  sonie  places  still  risea  4  or  5  feet  abova 
tlie  gninnd;  and  al  intervals  of  little  more  than  a 
mile,  remnants  of  round  lowers  are  visible.  This 
wall  tominata  at  /yulMem  in  Wartrntierg.  Fmro 
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this  point  it  proceeds  in  a  northern  direction,  ander 
the  name  of  Teufelthecke  (the  Devil^D  Hedge),  as 
far  08  Lorch^  and  is  more  or  less  interrupted.  From 
Lorch  onwards  it  does  not  present  a  continuoos  line, 
its  course  being  effaced  in  many  parts  ;  but  where  it 
is  visible  it  generally  consists  of  a  mound  of  between 
6  and  7  feet  in  breadth,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
height  of  10  feet ;  and  on  its  eastern  side  there  runs 
along  it  a  ditch  or  trench,  which  is  called  by  the 
people  the  Schweineffraben,  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Suevengraben  (Ditch  of  the  Sueri).  In  this  state 
the  Uiiies  runs  as  far  as  the  Odenwald,  from  which 
point  it  changes  its  character  altogether,  for  it  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  forts,  which  were  originally 
connected  by  palisades.  (Spart  Hadr.  12.)  Ke- 
mains  of  these  forts  (castella)  are  seen  in  many  parts. 
At  Ohemburg  this  line  of  fortifications  ceases,  as 
the  river  Mcdn  in  its  northern  course  afforded  suf- 
ficient pmtection.  A  little  to  tlie  c:ist  of  Aachaffen- 
hurg,  where  the  3/ain  takes  a  western  direction,  the 
fortifications  recommence,  but  at  first  the  traces  are 
not  continuous,  until  some  miles  north  of  Nidda  it 
reappears  as  a  continuous  mound  raised  on  a  founda- 
tion of  stones.  This  last  part  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  P/ahlgraberij  and  its  remains  in  some 
parts  rise  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  It  can 
he  distinctly  traced  as  far  as  RheinbrtUbach,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bonn,  where  every  trace  of  a 
northern  continuation  disapjiears  behind  the  Sieben- 
ffebirge.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  con- 
tinned  at  least  as  £fir  as  Cologne^  where  Tiberius 
had  commenced  the  construction  of  a  limes.  (Tac 
Ann,  i.  50.)  Some  have  supposed  that  it  extended 
even  further  north,  as  for  as  the  river  Lippe  and 
the  Caesia  forest ;  but  from  Tacitus  (^Grrm.  32)  it 
seems  clear  that  it  terminated  near  the  river  SUg, 

This  enormous  line  of  fortification  was  the  work 
of  several  generations,  and  the  parts  which  were  first 
built  appear  to  have  been  those  constructed  by 
Drusus  in  Mount  Tauiius.  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  56;  Diun 
Cass.  liv.  33.)  But  Tiberius  and  the  other  em- 
pen>rs  of  the  first  century  constructed  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  more  especially  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
(Veil.  Pat.ii.  120;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  15;  Entrop.viii. 
2;  Spart.  Uadr.  12.)  Until  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus  these  limites  appear  to  have  effectually  pro- 
tected the  Decumates  agri;  but  after  that  time  the 
Alcinanni  frequently  broke  through  the  fortifications. 
(J.  Capitol.  Maximin.  13;  Flav.  Vopisc.  PiHjh,  13.) 
His  successors,  Posthumus,  Lollianus,  and  Prubus, 
exerted  themselves  to  repair  the  breaches;  yet  after 
the  death  of  Probus,  it  became  impassible  to  prevent 
the  northern  barbarians  from  breaking  through  the 
fortifications ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  Romans  for  ever  lost  their  possessions  in 
Germany  south  of  the  hmcs.  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
(jermanieUj  p.  290,  &c.;  Buchner,  Rase  auf  der 
7Vtt/»  iimtatt<fr,  Regensburg.  1820.)  [L.S."| 

LLMNAK  (^Piifxvai),  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  containing  a  temple  of  Arte- 
mis Limnatis,  used  jointly  by  the  Messenians  and 
Lacedaemonians.  An  outrage  offered  by  the  Messe- 
nians  to  some  Laceilaemonian  virgins  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess  is  said  to  have  b€«n  the  cause  of  the 
First  MtMsenian  War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257,  viii. 
p.  362 ;  Pans.  iii.  2.  §  6,  iv.  31.  §  3.)  The  pos- 
session of  this  temple,  and  of  the  Ager  Dcntheliatis, 
the  district  in  which  it  was  situated,  was  a  fretiuent 
euh^ect  of  the  dispute  betwwn  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Messenians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ii<nnan  em- 
perors.    (Tac   Ann,  iv.  43.)     The   ruins  of  the 
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temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  have  been  di.^covered  by 
Ross,  near  the  church  of  Panagkia  VoUnmuUissa,  in 
the  village  of  Vdlimnot ;  but  the  topography  of  tliis 
district  requires  a  more  particular  description,  and 
will  be  found  under  Messknia. 

LDINAE.     [Sparta.] 

LIMNAEA.  1.  (Ai/jufata:  Eth,  Ai/muos :  Ker- 
vasard)j  a  town  in  Acamania  at  the  SB.  comer  of 
the  Ambraciot  gulf,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Acar- 
nania  towards*  Argoa.  There  has  been  a  dispute 
about  its  site,  but  the  ruins  at  Kervasard  arc  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  Limnaea :  some  modem  writers 
would  place  it  more  to  the  W.,  either  at  iMtrdki,  or 
at  Jtvga,  The  former  supposition,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  correct,  since  we  leam  from 
Thucydides  that  Limnaea  lay  on  the  road  from 
Ambracia  and  Argoe  Amphilochicum  to  Stratus, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  Limnaea  lay 
to  the  W.  of  Kervatcard,  Philip  III.,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, disembarked  at  Limnaea,  when  about  to 
invade  Aetolia.  There  is  a  marsh  near  Kervasard, 
two  miles  in  length,  from  which  Limnaea  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Thuc.  ii.  SO,  iii.  105  ;  Pol. 
V.  5  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece j  vol.  iv.  p.  243,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  191,  was  probubly  on  the  site  of 
KorUkhi.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  512.) 

LIMNUS,  an  island  off  the  roast  of  Ireland,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2),  as  lying  to  the  east  of 
Ireland,  and  bemg  uninhabited.  Pliny  also  mentions 
it  (iv.  30).  It  is  probably  Lambay  Island,  How- 
ever, the  Monumenta  Britannica  not  only  suggests 
for  Linmos  (Ptolemy's  Limnto)  the  modem  names 
of  Lambay,  Lymen,  and  Ramsey ,  but  they  al»o  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Limnifs  (Pliny's  Limnos)  which 
they  make  DaUeey,  [K.  G.  L] 

LBIOXE.     [Leimone.] 

Ll'MONUM  or  LEMOXUM  (Alfwyow,  PtoL  ii.  7. 
§  6 :  Poitiers),  the  capital  of  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi, 
one  of  the  Celtic  nations  south  of  the  Loire,  The 
name  is  first  mentioned  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  war  (viii.  26,  27.).  At  a  later  time,  after  the 
fashion  of  many  other  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  Pictavi,  whrnce  ccmies  the 
modem  name  Poitiers,  (Ammianus  Marcellinoa,  xv. 
11.)  Though  De  Valois  and  others  did  not  admit 
Limonum  to  be  Poitiers,  and  fixed  Augnstoritnm  the 
capital  of  the  Lemovices  at  Limoges,  the  evidence  of 
the  roads  shows  that  Limonum  must  be  Poitiers, 
Magnon,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century,  calls  Poitiers  by 
the  name  of  Pict.ivus  Lhnonum ;  and  inscriptiosis 
also  found  at  Poitiers  confinn  the  otlier  evidence. 
There  is  a  place  called  Vieux- Poitiers,  mon  than  15 
Roman  miles  north  of  Poiiiers,  but  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  old  town,  it  is  quite  a  different  place 
from  the  Poitiers  which  is  the  site  of  Limonum. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pictavi  cost  the  Ronruins  little 
trouble,  we  may  suppose,  for  little  is  said  of  them. 
In  B.C.  51,  C.  Caninius,  a  legatus  of  Caesar,  came  to 
the  relief  of  Duratius,  a  Gaul  and  a  Roman  ally,  who 
was  blockaded  in  Limonum  by  Dumnacns,  the  chief 
of  the  Arides.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  Dumnacua 
was  subsequently  defeated. 

The  remains  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  of  Limo- 
num are  described  by  M.  Dufour,  in  his  Histoire  de 
Poitou  (quoted  in  the  Guide  du  Voyagcw,  par 
Richard  et  Hocquart).  M.  Dufour  found  the  walls 
of  the  amphitheatre  three  feet  and  a  half  beltiw  the 
present  level  of  the  soil.  The  walls  are  seven  French 
feet  thick.     It  is  estimated  that  this  amphitheatre 
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vonltl  contain  20,000  itpecUton,  from  which  estimate 
v«  mast  conclude  that  the  dimensions  and  outiine  of 
the  building  can  be  accurately  detennined.  BI.  Da- 
fuar  sajs  :  "  On  the  level  of  the  present  soil,  there 
are  some  vestiges  of  the  corridors  or  covered  por- 
ticoes, which  led,  by  means  of  the  vomitoria,  into  the 
different  galleries :  the  part  which  is  least  damaged 
at  present  is  in  the  stables  of  the  Hotel  d'Evreox.  A 
principal  arch,  which  led  into  the  arena,  is  still 
Dearij  entire,  though  the  interior  facings  have  been 
almost  completely  removed."  [G.  L.] 

LI'B^IYRA  {Aifivpa  or  Ai^^pa),  a  town  iu  the 
KNithem  part  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  Limyrus,  twenty 
stadia  above  its  mouth.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  66G  ;  comp. 
Scyl.  p.  39  ;  l*tol.  ▼.  3.  §  6  ;  Stcph.  B.  s.  v.)  Vol- 
leiiu  Paterculus  (ii.  102)  states  tliat  Caius  Caesar, 
the  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  died  at  Liinyra.  It  is 
often  mentioned  by  Itomun  writers,  as  Ovi<l  (Met. 
ix.  646),  Mela  (i.  15),  and  continued  to  exist  down 
to  a  late  period.  (Basil.  M. /.)>»f.  218 ;  Hierocl. 
p.  683.)  Kuins  of  Limyra  were  first  discovered  by 
Captain  Beaufort  above  Cape  F'meka ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Sir  Cliarles  Fellows  to  explore  and  de- 
•cribe  them  more  minutely.  In  his  first  work 
(Jcwrtal  of  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor j  p.  214) 
he  (mly  says :  "two  miles  across  the  little  valley,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  up  their  sides,  lay 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Limyra,  its  theatre,  temples, 
and  walls.**  But  in  his  later  work  {^Acc(mni  of 
JUiscoceries  in  Lycin,  p.  205,  foil.),  he  fully  enters 
iuto  a  description  of  the  remains  of  the  place,  illus- 
trated by  fine  engravings  and  copies  of  some  of  the 
many  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  Lycian,  in  which 
the  place  abounds.  In  describing  the  approach  to 
the  town,  he  says,  that  first  he  found  a  fine  stately 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bilingual  inscription.  "  Uundreds 
of  tombs  cut  in  the  rucks,  and  quite  excavating  the 
long  ribs  of  its  protruding  strata,  as  they  curved 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  soon  came  in  view. 
. .  .The  inscriptions  were  almost  all  Lycian, — some  few 
Greek,  but  these  were  always  inferior  in  execution, 
tome  being  merely  scratched  upon  the  surface;  while 
the  Lycian  were  cut  deeply  in  the  stone,  and  many 
richly  coloured, — the  letters  being  alternately  red 
and  blue,  or  in  others  green,  yellow,  or  red.**  Some 
of  these  tombs  contain  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
Mnting  stories  from  Greek  mythology.  Beyond 
thesie  tombs  lies  the  city,  *'  marked  by  many  foun* 
dations,  and  by  a  long  wall  with  towers.  Further 
on  is  a  very  pretty  theatre,  ...  the  size  of  which 
bespeaks  a  small  population."  The  whole  neighs 
bonrhood,  however,  b  filled  with  tombs  cut  in  the 
rocks.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  186.)  [L.  S.] 

LIMY'BICA.     [India,  p.  47,  a.] 

LI'MYKUS  (i  Mfivpoi),  a  river  on  the  south 
eoast  of  Lycia,  which,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
its  tributary  Arycandus  (Fineka),  becomes  navigable 
at  the  point  where  Limyra  is  situated.  It  falls  into 
the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  west  of  the  lioly 
promontory,  and  60  stidia  frum  Melanippo.  (Scyl. 
p.  39:  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666;  Ttol.  v.  3.  §  3.)  Pliny 
(v.  28)  and  Mela  (i.  15)  call  the  river  Li- 
myra, and  the  Stadiasmus  ALiris  Magnl  (§  211) 
Almyms,  which  is  no  doubt  a  mistake.  Leake 
(Asia  Minor y  p.  187)  states  that  both  the  Lirnyrus 
and  the  Arycandus  reach  the  sea  at  no  great  distance 
fnxn  each  other;  while  in  the  map  of  Lycia  by  Spratt, 
the  Limyrus  is  the  smaller  river,  and  a  tributary  to 
the  Arycandus.  Botli  these  htatements  are  opposed 
to  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  whose  words  are :  "  Limyra 
cum  amne  in  quem  Arycandus  inflnit."         [L.  S.] 
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LIXDUM  {Mv^v).  1.  A  town  in  Britain;  tlie 
modem  Lincoln,  l^olemy  (ii.  a  §  20)  assigns. 
Lindnm  and  Kage,  or  ISatae,  to  the  district  of  the' 
Coritani.  In  the  list  of  the  anonynions  Getigrapher 
of  Kavenna  it  appears  as  Lindum  Colonia ;  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  simply  as  Lindum.  Among 
tlie  prelates  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Aries,  a.  u. 
314,  was  "Adelfius  de  civitate  colonia  Londinen- 
Mum,**  which  we  must  read  Lindhicnsium,  for  at  the 
same  council  London  was  represented  by  Itestitutus; 
and  that  Lincoln  was  a  colony  may  be  accepted  from 
the  authority  cited  above,  and  ahu>  from  the  fonn  in 
which  the  word  occurs  iu  Beda  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
16,  "Civitas  Lindocolina.**)  Lindum  occ-urs  in 
Antoninus  in  the  iter  from  Londinium  to  the  great 
Wall;  in  tliat  from  Kburacum  to  Londinium;  and 
in  another  from  Londinium,  in  which  it  is  the 
terminus. 

The  Roman  remains  extant  at  Lincoln  are  among 
the  most  important  and  interesting  in  this  country. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  town  in  England- which  pre- 
serves one  of  the  original  Roman  gateways  in  use  at 
the  present  day.  Tliis  is  the  Newport  Gate,  which 
is  wholly  of  lioman  masonry,  as  is  also  the  narrow 
side  entrance  for  foot  passengers.  Originally  there 
were  two  of  the  latter,  but  one  is  walled  up  iu  a 
modem  building.  Another  of  tlie  Roman  gateways 
was  discovered,  a  few  years  since,  near  the  castle. 
There  is  also  a  long  extent  of  the  Roman  sewei 
remaining  at  Lincoln,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
inscriptions,  chiefiy  sepulchral.  The  Mint  Wall,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  side  wall  of  a  Roman  edifice,  ap- 
parently of  a  public  description.  From  the  course 
of  the  remains  of  the  external  walls,  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend  the  cir- 
cmnvallation  of  Lindum. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Damnii,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  9)  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Clyde.  Horeley  suggests  Kirkintillochf 
on  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  the  site  of  this 
Lindum.  ^  [C.  R.  S.] 

LIXDUS  (AiV8o9  :  Ftk.  Alyhos:  Lindns)yQXit  dt 
the  most  important  and  most  ancient  towns  in  the 
island  of  RJiodes,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  coast, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  a  promontory  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  district  was  in  ancient  times  very 
productive  in  wine  and  figs,  though  otherwise  it 
was,  and  is  still,  very  barren.  (Philostr.  Ictm. 
ii.  24.)  In  tlie  Ilomeric  Catalogue  (II  ii.  656) 
Lindus,  together  with  the  two  other  Rhodian  cities, 
laly.sus  and  Camirus,  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  war  against  Troy.  Their  inliabitants  were  Do- 
rians, and  formed  tlie  three  Dorian  tribes  of  the  inland, 
Lindus  itself  being  of  one  the  Dorian  hexapolis  iu 
the  south-west  of  Ahia  Minor.  Previous  to  the  year 
B.  c.  408,  when  liliodes  was  built,  Lindus,  like  tho 
other  cities,  formed  a  httle  state  by  itM-lf,  but  when 
Rhodes  was  founded,  a  great  part  of  tho  population 
and  the  common  govcmmAit  was  transferred  to  the 
new  city.  (Diod.  xii.  75.)  Lindus,  however,  though 
it  lost  its  political  imjiortance,  still  remained  an  inte- 
resting phice  in  a  ri-ligions  point  of  view,  for  it  con- 
tained two  ancient  and  nmcL  revered  sanctuaries,^ 
one  of  Athena,  hence  called  tho  Lindian,  and  tho 
other  of  Heracles.  The  former  was  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  Danaus  (Diod.  v.  58 ;  Callim. 
Fragm.  p. 477,  ed.  Enioti),  or,  affording  to  others 
by  his  daughters  on  their  flight  from  Kgypt.  (Herod. 
iL  182;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655;  ccmip.  Plm.  //.A. 
xxxiii.  23;  Act.  Apost.  xvii.  17.)  Tho  temple  of 
I  Heracles  was  remarkable,  according  to  Lactantiua 
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(L  31),  oo  accoant  of  the  Titaperative  and  ugorions 
langnage  with  which  the  worship  was  condncted. 
This  temple  contained  a  painting  of  Heracles  by 
Parrhasiua;  and  Lindas  appean  to  have  possessed 
several  other  painting  by  the  same  artist  (Athen. 
xti.  p.  543,  XV.  p.  687.)  Lindas  also  was  the  native 
place  of  Clieobulus,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece ; 
and  Athenaeas  (viii.  p.  360)  has  preserved  a  pretty 
poem  ascribed  to  Cleobalas,  and  which  the  Lindian 
boys  nsed  to  sing  as  they  went  roand  collecting 
money  for  the  return  of  the  swallows  in  spring. 

The  site  of  Lindas,  as  described  by  Strabo,  *'  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  looking  towards  the  sonth  and 
Alexandria,"  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  modem 
neat  little  town  of  Lindos  is  exactly  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancient  Dorian  city.  The  place  and 
its  many  ancient  remains  have  often  been  visited  and 
described,  and  most  recently  by  Ross  in  his  Reisen 
tut/ den  Griech.  Inseln,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  from  which 
it  appears  that  ancient  remains  are  more  and  more 
destroyed.  There  are  many  tombs  cut  in  the  rooks, 
some  of  which  have  had  beautiful  architectural 
ornaments;  the  remains  of  a  theatre  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ;  and  on  the  acropolis  are  seen  the  ruins  of 
two  Greek  temples,  which,  to  judge  from  inscrip- 
tions, belonged  to  the  Lindian  Athena  and  Zens  Po- 
lieus.  The  number  of  inscriptions  found  at  Lindas 
is  very  considerable.  (Comp.  Buss,  /.  c.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
72,  &c.,  voL  iv.  pp.  68,  &c. ;  Hamilton,  Re*earchety 
vol.  ii.  pp.  55,  &c. ;  RktUu  Museum^  for  1845,  pp. 
161,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LI'NGONES  (^Alyyovts).  The  form  A&yywvts  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  19.  §  9)  may  probably  be  a  copyist's 
error.  In  Polybius  (ii.  17,  ed.  Bekker),  Aiyytapts  is 
a  correction  of  AlywvtSf  which  appears  to  be  the 
MSS.  reading,  and  was  duubtleits  intended  to  be  Ai- 
Twvff.  In  the  old  text  of  Strabo  (p.  186)  it  is  said 
that  the  Arar  (Saone)  separates  the  Sequani  from 
the  Aedui  and  Lincasii  (AiyKcurioi) ;  but  it  is  agreed 
tliat  we  ought  to  read  Lingones,  for  Strabo  names 
the  people  Lingones  in  two  other  passages  (pp.  193, 
208). 

The  Lingones  occupied  the  country  about  the 
sources  of  the  Mcnme  and  Seinej  and  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Vosegus  (  Votges)  (B.  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar 
does  not  state  expressly  whether  they  belonged  to 
Celtica  or  to  Belgica,  but  we  may  infer  from  what  ho 
Bays  that  ho  considered  them  as  included  in  Celtica 
[Galua  TiiAKSALPiNA,  Vol.  I.  p.  962].  Strabo 
(p.  193)  says :  "  Above  or  beyond  the  Helvetii  and 
Sequani,  the  Aedui  and  Lingones  dwell  to  the  west ; 
and  beyond  the  Mediomatrici  dwell  the  Leuci  and 
part  of  the  Lingones."  But  the  Leuci,  whose  capital 
was  Tullum  (Toul),  are  between  the  Mediomatrici 
and  the  Lingones,  and  there  is  some  error  in  this 
passage  of  Straba  The  chief  town  of  the  Lingones 
was  Andomatunnm,  afterwards  named  Lingones,  and 
in  the  old  French,  Langone  or  Lanffomne^  and  now 
LangreSy  near  the  source  df  the  Afame.  Dibio  (i>i- 
jon)  was  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  which 
corresponded  to  the  diocese  of  Langrttj  beforo  the 
diocese  of  Dijon  was  taken  from  it. 

Ptolemy  (iL  8)  and  Pliny  (iv.  17)  pkce  the  Lin- 
gones in  Be^ca,  which  was  troe  of  the  time  when 
tiiey  wmte. 

The  Lingones  were  one  of  the  Celtic  nations, 
which,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  settle  in  North  Italy.  [See  the  next 
article.]  Lucan  (i.  397)  represents  the  Lingones  as 
warlike,  or  fond  of  fighting,  for  which  thera  ia  no 
evidence  in  Caesar  at  least  :— 
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"  Castraqofl  quae  Vosegi  curvam  super  ardua  rupcm 
Pugnacet  pictis  cohibebant  Lingones  armis.*" 

After  Caesar  had  defeated  the  Helvetii  in  the  grent 
battle  near  Bibracte,  the  survivors  fled  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones ;  "  to  whom  Caesar  sent 
letters  and  a  message  to  inform  them  that  they  must 
not  supply  the  Helvetii  with  com,  or  help  them  in 
any  way;  and  that  if  they  did,  he  would  treat  tliem 
like  the  Helvetii."  {B.  G.  L  26.)  It  is  plain  from 
Caesar's  narrative  that  this  insolent  order  was  obeyed. 
When  Caesar  was  at  Vesontio  (^Betanqon')  on  his 
march  against  Ariovistus,  the  Sequani,  Leuci,  and 
Lingones  supplied  him  with  com  (B.  G.  i.  40). 
During  the  winter  which  followed  the  campaign  of 
B.  c.  53,  Caesar  placed  two  legions  in  the  country  of 
the  Lingones,  not  to  keep  them  in  obedience,  for  Uiey 
never  rose  in  arms  against  him,  but  because  it  was  a 
good  position  (^.  G.  vi  44). 

It  is  stated  in  Tacitus  {Hitt  i.  78)  that  Otho 
gave  the  "  ci vitas  Romana"  to  all  the  Lingones  :  but 
this  passage  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Galba  liad 
lost  the  fidelity  of  the  Tre\iri,  LingcHies,  and  some 
other  Gallic  states,  by  harsh  measures  or  by  depriving 
them  of  part  of  their  lands ;  and  the  Lingones  and 
others  support«d  the  party  of  Vitellius  in  Gallia  by 
ofiSering  soldiers,  horses,  aims  and  money  (Tacit,  i. 
53,  59).  It  seems  that  Otho  made  the  Lingones  a 
present  of  the  "  civitas"  in  order  to  efiect  a  diversion 
in  his  fiotvour;  but  it  remains  to  be  expluned,  if 
Tacitus's  text  is  right,  why  he  omitted  the  Treviri 
and  others.  Pliny  calls  tlio  Lingones  "  Foederati.'* 
This  nation,  which  during  the  whole  Gallic  war  was 
tranquil,  even  in  the  year  of  Vercingetorix's  great 
stmggle  (£.  G,  vii.  63),  became  veiy  restless  under 
the  Empire,  as  we  see  from  Tacitus  {Bitt.  iv.  67). 
[Gallia  TRAnaALPUtA,  Vol.  I.  p.  969.]     [G.  L.] 

LINGONES  (AiryttW'J,  Pol.), »  tribe  of  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  witliout  doubt  a  colony  or  ofiset  of  tlic  more 
powerful  Transalpine  tribe  of  the  same  name,  whu, 
according  to  Livy,  migrated  into  Italy  together  with 
the  Boii,  and  settled  with  them  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Padus.  We  leam 
from  Polybius,  that  they  dwelt  between  the  Boii  and 
the  Senones,  apparently  occupying  the  country  about 
Bononia  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  river  Utis  {Afon- 
tofie),  which  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  Senones. 
(Liv.  V.  35;  PoL  ii.  17.)  They  seem  to  have  been 
in  later  times  so  closely  associated  with  the  Boii  as 
to  be  commonly  considered  as  one  nation  ;  hence  we 
do  not  meet  with  any  separato  mention  of  their 
name  in  history,  nor  are  they  noticed  by  the  geo- 
graphers. [E.  H.  B.] 

LINTOMAGUS.    [LirrroMAocs.] 

LINUS  (Aivos),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Myaa, 
on  the  Propontis,  between  Priapus  and  Parium  ;  it 
is  noticed  only  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  588),  as  the  spot 
where  the  best  snails  (xoxAfcu)  were  found.  [L.  S.] 

LrPARA  (ji  AiwdfM :  Eth,  AtwapaloSf  Liparensis : 
ZrtpaW),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  gronp 
of  the  Aeolian  islands,  between  the  coast  of  Sicily 
and  Italy.  It  had  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  whole  group  which  was 
inhabited,  or  at  least  that  had  any  considerable 
population.  Hence  the  other  islands  were  always 
dependent  on  it,  and  were  sometimes  called  in 
ancient  times,  as  they  habitually  are  at  the  present 
day,  the  Liparucan  islands  (ai  AiTopalmv  if^oi, 
Strab.  vi.  p.  275).  Strabo  correctly  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  hurgest  of  the  seven,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
coast  of  Sicily  except  Thermcssa  or  Uien  {Vul- 
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ctmo).  Both  he  and  Plinj  inform  us  that  it  was 
niginallj  called  Meligonis  (MtXiyovyls);  a  name 
that  most  probably  be  referred  to  the  period  before 
the  Greek  colony;  although  ancient  writers  affirm 
diat  it  derived  the  name  oif  Lipara  from  Liparus,  a 
SOD  cf  Alison,  who  reigned  there  before  Aeolus,  so 
that  they  most  have  referred  the  name  of  Melignnis 
to  a  purely  &bulous  age.  (Phn.  iii.  9.  s.  14;  Diod. 
T.  7.)  The  name  of  Aeolus  himself  is  inseparably 
coonected  with  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  that  his  abode  was  placed  by  the  ear- 
fiest  mythological  traditions  in  Lipara  itself,  though 
in  later  times  this  was  frequently  transferred  to 
Strongyle.     [Aeoliae  Insulae,  p.  52.] 

In  the  historical  period  the  first  mention  that  we 
find  of  Lipara  is  the  settlement  there  of  a  Greek 
colony.  This  is  assigned  by  Diodorus  to  the  50th 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  580 — 577);  and  there  seems  no 
reas<Hi  to  doubt  this  date,  though  Eusebius  (on  what 
authority  we  know  not)  carries  it  back  nearly  50 
years,  and  places  it  as  early  as  b.  c.  627.  (Diod. 
T.  9;  Euaeb.  Arm.  p.  107;  Clinton,  /'.  //.  vol.  i. 
pp.  208,  232.)  The  colonists  were  Dorians  from 
Cnidus  and  Rhodes ;  but  the  former  people  predonii- 
Bated,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony,  Pcntathlus,  was 
himsfelf  a  Cnidian,  so  that  tlie  city  was  always 
reckcnied  a  Cnidian  colony.  (Diod.  /.  c. ;  Pans.  x. 
IL  §  3;  Thuc.  iii.  88  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Scymn. 
Ch.  263.)  According  to  some  accounts  Pentathlus 
did  not  himself  live  to  reach  Lipura,  but  the  colony 
was  founded  by  his  sons.  (Diod.  /.  c.)  Of  its  his> 
toiy  we  know  scarcely  anything  for  more  than  a 
eentorj  and  a  half,  but  are  told  generally  that  it 
attained  to  considerable  power  and  prosperity,  and 
that  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  led  the  Liparaeans  to  esta- 
blish a  naval  force,  with  which  they  ultimately  ob- 
tained some  brilliant  victories  over  the  Tyrrhenians, 
and  commemorated  these  successes  by  costly  ofler- 
ings  at  Delphi.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Diod.  v.  9  ;  Pans.  x. 
n.  §  3,  16.  §  7.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Liparaeans  themselves  were  sometimes  addicted  to 
piracyt  and  on  one  occasion  their  corsairs  intercepted 
a  valuable  offering  that  the  Romans  were  sending  to 
Delphi ;  but  their  chief  magistrate,  Timasitheus,  im- 
mediately caused  it  to  be  restored  and  forwarded  to 
ita  destination.  (Diod.  xiv.  93;  Liv.  v.  28;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  4.) 

The  territorj-  of  Lipara,  though  of  small  extent, 
was  fertile,  and  produced  abundance  of  fniit;  but 
Its  more  important  resources  were  its  mines  of  alum, 
arising  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
abundance  of  thermal  sources  proceeding  from  the 
same  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  Lipara  not  only 
oiltivated  their  own  island,  but  the  adjoining  ones 
rf  Hiera,  Strongyle,  and  Didyme  as  well ;  a  proof 
&at  the  population  of  Lipara  itself  must  have  been 
considerable.  (Thuc 'iii.  88;  Diod.  v.  10;  Pans. 
X.11.  §  4;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275.) 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to 
Scily  under  Laches  (e.  c.  427)  the  Lijwinieans  were 
m  alliance  with  the  Syracu.sans,  probably  on  account 
flf  their  IX>rian  descent;  for  which  reason  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Athenian  and  Rhcgian  fleet;  hut 
with  no  serious  result.  (Thuc.  iii.  88;  Diod.  xii. 
54.)  In  B.  c.  396  they  again  appear  as  in  friendly 
rdations  with  Syracuse,  and  were  in  consequence 
ittacked  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Ilimilco,  who 
made  himaelf  master  of  the  city  and  exacted  a  con- 
tributi^m  of  30  talents  from  the  inhabitants.  (Diod. 
xir.  56.)    It  docs  not  appear  that  the  Carthaginians 
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at  this  time  retained  possession  of  Lipara;  and  we 
subsequently  find  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ence in  B.  a  304,  when  the  island  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  Agathocles,  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace,  and  without  even  a  pretext  for  the  aggression. 
The  invader  carried  oflf  a  booty  of  50  talents, 
which  was,  however,  lost  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily  in 
a  storm,  which  was  naturally  attributed  to  the  wrath 
of  Aeolus.  (Id.  XX.  101.)  It  could  not  have  been 
long  after  this  that  Lipara  fell  under  tlie  yoke  of 
Carthage,  to  wliich  city  it  was  subject  at  the  out- 
break ot  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  c.  264),  and  from 
its  excellent  p^rts,  and  advantageous  hituation  for 
commanding  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  became  a  fa- 
vourite naval  station  with  that  })eople.  (Id.  xxii.  13, 
p.  500.)  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  260), 
the  Roman  consul,  Cu.  Cornelius,  ha%'ing  been  de- 
ceived with  the  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  island,  was  captured  there,  with  his  whole 
squadron  (Pol.  i.  21);  and  in  n.  c.  257,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
fleets  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  (M  25): 
but  a  few  years  later  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the 
Romans,  under  C.  Aurelius,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  from  this  tune,  B.C.  251.  (76.39;  Diod. 
xxiii.  20;  i^nar.  viii.  14;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Frontin. 
Stmt.  iv.  1.  §  31.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
a  considerable  Carthaginian  squadron  was  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  Lipara  and  the  adjoining  island  of 
Vulcano  (Liv.  xxi.  49)  ;  but  from  this  time  we  find 
no  historical  mention  of  it  till  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  in  B.C.  36, 
when  Lipara  and  the  adjoining  islands  once  more 
apjjear  as  a  naval  station  of  importance.  It  was 
occupied  and  fortified  by  Pompeius,  but  taken  by 
Agrippa,  who  afterwards  established  his  fleets  at  the 
island  of  Vvkano,  and  from  thence  threatened  the 
forces  of  Pompeius  at  Mvlae  and  Messana.  (Appian, 
.B.C.  V.  97,105,112;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  1,7.)  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  Lipara  continued  to  enjoy  con- 
siderable prosperity  under  the  Roman  government, 
DiodoHLs  praises  its  fertility,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lence of  its  i^orts;  and  says  that  the  Liparaeans  de- 
rived a  large  revenue  from  the  monop<ily  of  the  trade 
in  alum.  (Diod.  v.  10.)  Cicero,  indeed,  sj^eaks  of  it 
in  disjiaraging  terms,  as  "  parva  ci vitas,  in  insula 
inculla  tenuique  jx)sita"  {Verr.  iii.  37);  but  this 
seems  to  be  an  oratorical  exaggeration,  and  the  im- 
mediate reference  of  the  passage  is  to  com,  for  the 
growth  of  which  Lipara  could  never  have  been  well 
adapted.  But  thougli  suffering  severely  from  drought 
in  summer  (Thuc.  iii.  88),  owing  to  the  volcanic 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  island  is,  neverthelcjis,  one  of 
considerable  fertility,  and  at  the  present  day  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  (Smvths 
Siciltj,  p.  265;  D'Orville,  Sicula,  p.  18.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Lijiara  was  some- 
times used  as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  of- 
fenders (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvi.  6);  and  before  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  beaune  a  favtnirite  resort  of 
monks.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  Empire  it  was 
frequented  for  its  hot  baths  (Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  32  ; 
Diod.  V.  10),  which  arc  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  being  supplied  from  thermal  springs  :  some 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  still  visible,  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  these  establishments. 
A  few  fragments  of  walls  may  also  be  traced  on  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  modem  castle;  and  many  coins, 
fragments  of  sculpture,  &c.,  have  been  discovered 
on  the  island.     (Smyth's  SicUyj  p.  262.) 
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Smbo  and  nma  other  micient  wiitfln  spnlc  ol 
TcUcniiic  phcnomeru  u  occnTrmf;  on  the  ialuid  oj 
Li)jan  itneir  (SlTsb.  tL  p.  17S)  ;  but  though  il 
abounds  io  hot  apringd,  icd  outbreaka  of  Tolciuiic 
(■pour,  it  doM  nut  sppeu  probable  Ibit  iny  volcinit 
eruptioTU  m  >  li^r  tcik  haro  occuned  then 
iritbiu  ilio  period  of  huttorj.  Those  of  the  neigh- 
baurini;  iaLau)  of  Hien  (the  Vulcani  Iksula  of 
the  KomuiB,  now  Vttlcaaoy  from  its  pnjxiinilj  to 
Lipan,  of  which  it  waa  ■  mere  depeadencj,  are 
aoiuetiiiKS  deacribed  aa  if  thej  bad  occarred  at 
Lipus  itwif.  (Oros.  i.  10;  Jul.  Ob>.  69.)  The 
Tolcaiiic  iibcnomeiui  of  tlie  Aeolian  iilandi  in  genei 
ace  more  fullf  noticed  imdu  Ibe  article  Aiauj 
IKBUIAS.  I^K  H.  B.] 


LITAItlS  (AlmfHi),  a  unall  river  in  llw  east  of 
Cilivia,  which  emptied  itKlf  into  the  Ka  at  lull, 
and  was  beltered  to  dcriie  its  name  from  the  oil; 
nature  «f  iw  watera.  (riiu.  v.  22  ;  Antig,  Carnst. 
ISOi  TOruv.  Tiii.  3.)  [L.S.] 

LIPAXUS  (/iit«ioO-  «  l*™^  "f  CniHs, «  Cros- 
nn,  in  Macedonia,  mcational  onlf  hy  Uocataeus 
(Steph.  B.  I.  V.)  and  Ilerodutiu  (til  123). 

LU'POS.  AD.    [VnTTuaES.] 

1.11'SYUHIUM      [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

LKJUE'NTIA  iUveiaa),  a  coraideniWe  river  of 
Ven^tia.  wliiih  ri.sc9  in  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  N.  of 
Opitercinm  {Odtno),  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic 
lunr  Caorlt.  timal  midway  between  the  Place 
(rU>iO  and  Uio  Tayllamealo  (Tilaventum).  (Plin. 
iii.  IS.  ».  S3.)  It  liiul  a  port  of  the  ume  name  at 
Iti  mouth.  Serriue  (ad  Aai.  ii.  679)  coincll; 
placHi  it  belwern  Altinum  and  Concordia.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  tlio  Itincnries,  but  Panlua 
Diaconut  mcnliona  the  "pons  Lii^nenTua  flnminii" 
on  tlie  road  fnm  Forunt  Julii  towards  Palavium. 
(P.  Diac  ifitl.  /-inj.  v.  39;  Anon.  Bavenn.  17. 
36.)  rE.H.B,] 

LrWA.    [Ehcta.] 

LlRIMtRlS  (AipiwptO-  >  to""  '"  the  nortli  oT 
Gmiianj,  between  ilariunis  ami  Louphana,  iboM 
10  miles  to  III*  north  of  Hamburgh.  Ita  exact  »te, 
however,  is  unknown.    (Ptol.iL  II.  §  S7.)    [L.  S.] 

LIRIS  (At^o  •■  Garisliaaa),  one  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal riTciB  of  centnl  Italy,  flowing  into  the  'ijr- 
rlieoian  Sea  a  little  below  Miiitnnue.  It  had  its 
source  in  the  central  Apennines,  nidr  a  few  miles 
from  the  Lacus  Fudnm.  of  whith  it  hai  been  rnime- 

mitleu  It  flows  at  first  in  a  SE.  direction  through 
a  long  tninj:hlike  valley,  parallel  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  Apennines,  until  il  reaches  the  city 
of  So™,  where  it  turns  abrapfly  lo  the  SW.,  and 
pursues  that  courne  until  afUr  ita  junction  wilh  tbe 
Trens  or  &icca,  cIom  to  the  ule  of  Kirgelhu  ;  (nm 
thence  it  again  makes  a  greot  bend  to  the  SB.,  bnt 
niliiiialely  resume*  its  SW.  directiiiu  betino  it 
entera  the  sea  near  Uintunuc.  Both  Straba  and 
Fliity  tell  ua  Uiat  it  wa>  originally  called  Clanis,  Mj 
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neously  aaeigns  ita  sourcea  to  the  counlry  of  the 
Vestini;  an  ojAnion  which  ia  adopted  also  bj  LuvaiL 
(Sliab.  T.  p.  233  :  Lucin.  ii.  425.)  The  Liris  u 
noticed  bj  several  of  the  Soman  poets,  as  a  vei; 
genllo  and  tranquii  stream  (Uor.  C.irm.  L  3!.  8  ; 
Sil.  Hal.  iv.  348),— a  character  wbidl  it  well 
desen-es  in  the  lower  jart  of  ita  course,  where  il  is 
described  by  a  modem  traveller  aa  "  a  wide  and 
noble  river,  winding  under  the  shadow  of  poplars 
tliroDgh  a  loTely  vale,  and  then  gliding  gently 
towards  the  sea."  (Kustacc's  Ctaaical  TVw,  vul.  ii. 
p.  320.)  Dut  nearer  its  source  it  is  a  clear  unrl 
ra]ud  mountain  river,  and  at  tlie  vilhl^  of  Imtla. 
about  four  miled  below  Sora,  and  jiLst  after  ilK  junc- 
tion iritb  the  Kibrenns,  it  forma  a  coMsde  of  above 
90  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  waier- 
latls  in  Italy.    (Craven's  Ahnea,  \A  L  p.  93.) 

The  Liris,  which  is  still  called  Liri  in  the  upper 
part  of  ita  course,  lliough  belter  known  by  Ibe  noiite 

more  con«derable  stream,  has  a  course  altogether  of 
above  60  geo^]Jiical  miles  ;  ita  moot  coniuderable 
tributary  is  the  Trcrua  or  Saceo,  which  Joins  it 
about  three  miles  below  CipranB.  A  few  miltn 
higher  up  it  receives  tbe  waters  of  tbe  Fibmiiis, 
BO  celebrated  from  Cicero's  deacription  (A  Ltg.  ii.  3) ; 

uiorkablu  for  Uw  clearness  and  beauty  of  ita  watrrF. 
[FiBRiHua.]  The  Mcllis  (.Mtlfa\  which  joins  it 
a  few  milea  below  tli*  Sacxo,  but  fivm  the  oijpibite 
bank,  is  eijually  iiuonsiirrable. 

At  the  mouth  of  Che  Liris  near  Mintumac,  was 

nymph  or  local  divinity,  who  was  represented  by  a 
traililion,  adopted  by  Virgil,  as  moltier  of  Latlnus, 
while  others  identified  her  with  Circe,  (Virg.  An. 
vii.  47;  Laotant.  /nit.  Die.  L  21.)  Her  griivc 
and  temple  (Luctis  Uaiucae  ;  Mojifvar  AAnt, 
I'lut.  J/or.  3D)  were  not  only  objects  of  gnat  veue. 
ration  to  tlie  people  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Minlumae,  hut «  ... 

celebrity  with  tJ 

p.  233;  Liy.  larii.  37  ;  Serv.  ad  Aat 
Immediately  adjoining  its  mouth  was  an  extensive 
marab,  formed  probabtj  by  the  stagnation  uf  Ibe 
river  itself,  and  celehraled  in  history  in  conneciioc 
with   the    advenlurta    of  tlsrlus.      [E.  U.  B.] 

LISAE  (Aiirai),  a  town  of  Crusia  or  Cmiaaea,  in 
llaeedooia.  mentioned  only  by  llcrodotua  (vii.  123), 
[CBiiam.] 

LISINAE,  a  town  of  Distiaeotis,  tn  Tlieiualy,  on 
the  bordi-ra  of  Atliamania.     (Liv.zuii.  14.) 

I.ISSA.      fjACcmAMI.] 

LiSSA  (Afiriro,  Procop.  B.  C.  i.  7 ;  Ilm.  Amtem.}. 
an  island  oil'  the  coast  of  Illyiicum,  placed  by  Pliny 
(iii.  30)  over  against  ladenuf  Uylian,  noted  fir  its 
marbles,  and  an  itland  which  nbtnined  a  momentary 
importance  during  tbe  wau  of  the  V'enetiana,  re- 
prescnta  Lisaa.  (Wilkmson,  Oalmatia  and  Mimle- 
msro,  vol.  i.  p.  :d.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LISSUS.     [LuqsTlNl.] 

LISSUS  (A/moi,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  3),  a  town  on 
tbe  S.  teoA  of  Crete,  which  tie  anonymous  Cout- 
deacriber  places  between  Sola  and  Calomyde.  ^Sta- 
ifusm.)  The  Peutingcr  Table  gives  16  U.  P.  as  tin 
diitalin  between  Csntanum  and  Lisa  This  Cratan 
citf  was  an  episcopal  see  in  tbe  time  of  Hieroclea. 
iTomp.  Cornel.  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  L  p.  235.)  The 
order  in  which  he  mentions  it  with  tbe  olber  bishoprics 
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in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  agrees  very  well  with 
the  sappoaition  that  its  site  was  on  the  spot  now 
railed  Ildghio  Kyrko.  This  place  occupies  a  small 
hiJIoir  of  the  hills  facing  the  sea,  like  a  theatre. 
Near  the  church  of  the  Panayhia  are  what  appear 
to  be  vestiges  of  an  ancient  temple,  consisting  of 
granite  columns,  and  white  marble  fragments,  ar- 
chitraves, and  pediments.  Further  on,  appears  to 
have  been  another  temple,  and  a  theatre.  The  tombs 
are  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  plain.  They  are  worked 
independent  of  the  rock,  with  arched  roofs.  There 
are  perhaps  fifty  of  them.  (I'ashley,  Trav.  vuL  ii. 
p.  88  ;  ^fiu.  Class.  AnL  vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

Of  all  the  towns  which  existed  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  Lissus  alone  seems  to  have  struck  coins,  a 
fiict  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  its  situation,  of  its  having  been  a  place  of 
tome  trading  importance.  The  harbour  is  mentioned 
bj  Scylaz  (p.  18),  and  the  types  of  the  coins  are 
either  maritime,  or  indicative  of  the  worship  of  Dic> 
tynna,  as  might  have  been  expected  on  this  part  of 
the  island  The  obverse  of  one  coin  bears  the 
impress  of  the  caps  and  stars  of  the  Dioscuri,  and 
its  reverse  a  quiver  and  arrow.  On  the  second  coin 
the  caps  and  stars  are  replaced  by  a  dolphin,  and 
instead  of  the  qmvcr  a  female  head,  probably  that 
of  Artemis  or  Dictynna.  (Comp.  £ckhel,  vol.  ii. 
PL  31 5.)  [E.B.J.] 

LISSUS  (A/«r<roy,  Strab.  vii.  p.  316  ;  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
§  5  ;  Stcph.  B. ;  Ilicrocles ;  Peut.  7V/6.),  a  town  of 
Ulyricam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drilo.  Dionysius 
the  elder,  in  his  schemes  for  ei>tabli>hing  settlements 
among  the  Ulyrian  tribes,  founded  Lissus.  (Died. 
XT.  13.)  It  was  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Illyrians,  who,  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
RuDuuis,  retained  this  port,  beyond  which  their 
vessels  were  not  allowed  to  sail.  (Polyb.  ii.  1*2.) 
B.  c.  211,  Philip  of  Alacedon,  having  surprised 
the  citadel  Acrolissns,  compelled  the  town  to  sur- 
render. (Polyb.  viii.  15.)  Gentius,  the  Illyrian 
king,  collected  his  forces  here  for  the  war  against 
Bnnie.  (Liv.  xliv.  30.)  A  body  of  Roman  citizens 
was  stationed  there  by  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  26—29) 
to  defend  the  town ;  and  Pliny  (iii.  26),  who  says 
,  that  it  was  100  M.  P.  from  Kpidaurus,  describes  it 
'  as  "  opfftdom  dviam  Romanorum."  Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta  (de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  30) calls  it  *EA««r- 
voSy  and  it  now  bears  the  name  of  lAtch.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  477;  Schafarik,  5/ar. 
AU.  vol.  iL  p.  275.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LISTA  (A/tfTo),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Central 
Italy,  which,  accoitling  to  Varro  (^np.  Dion.  Hal. 
i.  14),  was  the  metropolis  of  tlie  Aborigines,  when 
that  people  still  dwelt  in  the  mountain  valleys 
uoond  Beate.  It  was  surprised  by  the  Sabinra  by 
a  night  attack  from  Amitemum ;  and  the  inhabit- 
iDts  took  refuge  in  V  ite,  from  whence  they  made 
several  fruitless  attei  ^>t8  to  recover  possession  of 
their  city;  but  failing  in  this,  they  declared  it,  with 
the  surrounding  territofy,  sacred  to  the  gods,  and 
imprecated  curses  on  all  who  should  occupy  it. 
This  circumstance  pn^ably  accoimts  for  the  absence 
ti  all  other  mention  of  it;  though  it  would  seem 
■  that  its  ruias  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Varro, 
or  at  least  that  its  site  was  clearly  known.  This 
has  been  in  modem  times  a  subject  of  much  dbpute. 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Dionysius,  it  was 
fltoated  24  stadia  from  Tiora,  the  ruins  of  which 
.  are  probably  those  at  Castore  near  Sta.  Anatolia,  in 
the  npper  valley  of  the  SaltOy  36  miles  from  RktL 
Bunsen  accordingly  phwes  it  at  Sta,  Anatolia  itself, 
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where  there  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  city. 
But  Holstenius  long  ago  pointed  out  a  site  about  3 
miles  from  Reate  itself,  on  the  road  from  thence  to 
Civita  Ducaky  still  called  Monte  di  LestOf  where 
there  still  exist,  according  to  a  local  antiquarian, 
Martelli,  and  Sir  W.  Cell,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city, with  walls  of  polygonal  construction,  and  a 
site  of  considerable  strength.  The  situation  of 
these  ruins  would  certainly  be  a  more  probable  pou- 
tion  for  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines  than  one  so 
far  removed  as  Sta.  Anatolia  from  their  other  settle- 
ments, and  would  accord  better  with  the  natural 
line  of  advance  of  the  Sabines  from  Amitemum, 
which  mu.'ft  have  been  by  the  pass  of  Antrodoco 
and  the  valley  of  the  Vflino.  In  this  ca.se  we  mnst 
understand  the  distance  of  24  stadia  (3  miles),  as 
stated  by  Dionysius  (or  rather  by  Varro,  whom  he 
cites),  as  having  refi^rence  to  Reate  itself,  not  to 
Tiora.  (Bunsen,  Antichi  Stabiiimenti  Italici,  in 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  Arch.  vol.  vi.  p.  137 ;  Gell's  Topo^ 
graphy  of  Rome^  p.  472 ;  Holsten.  Not.  in  Chtver, 
p.  114.)  ^  rE.H.B.] 

LISTRON  (AicTTfwi'),  a  place  in  Lpirus  Nova, 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  with  a  fortress  Austrus 
('AA«<rT/)oj,  l*roct)p.  de  A^xw.  4).  It  is  probably 
represented  by  the  village  and  castle  of  KUsura, 
situated  on  the  river  Aous  ( Viosa),  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Cantacuzenus  (KXcio-oi'pa,  ii.  32  ;  comp. 
Anna  Cumnena,  xiii.  p.  390)  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  together  with  other  places  which  are  still 
to  be  recognised  as  having  been  the  cliief  strong- 
holds in  this  part  of  Greece.  [Aous.]  (Leal^, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  383.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LITA'BRUM.     [Vaccaei]. 

LITANA  SILVA,  a  forest  in  the  territory  of  the 
Boians  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  memorable  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Roman  consul  L.  Postumiiis,  in  b.  c.  216. 
On  this  disastrous  occasion  the  consul  himself 
peribhed,  with  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  two 
Roman  legions,  augmented  by  auxiliaries  to  the 
amount  of  25,000  men.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24  ;  Frontin. 
Strat.  i.  6.  §  4.)  At  a  later  period  it  witnessed, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  defeat  of  the  Boians  by  the 
Ivomun  consul  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  b.  c.  195.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  22.)  The  forest  in  quc^tion  appears  to  have 
been  situated  somewhere  between  Bononia  and  Pla- 
centia,  but  its  name  is  never  mentioned  after  the 
reduction  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  tract  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  marshy  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Padus  was 
at  this  time  covered  with  forest  [E.  H.  B.] 

LITANOBRIGA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  between  Caesaromagus  {Btautais)  and 
Augustomagus,  which  D'Anville  supposes  to  be  Sen^ 
lis.  According  to  his  reading,  the  Itin.  makes  it 
xviii.  Gallic  leagues  from  Caesaromagus  to  Litano- 
briga,  and  iiii.  frum  Litanobriga  to  Augustomagus. 
Walckenacr  (^Geog.  ifc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  55)  makes  the 
first  distance  xvi.,  and  the  second  iiii. ;  and  he  places 
Caesaromagus  at  Vtrherie,  near  Uio  river  Autone. 
The  Table  mentions  no  place  between  Caesaromagus 
and  Augustomagus,  but  it  makes  the  whole  distance 
xxii.  We  may  assume  that  Litanobriga  was  situ- 
ated at  a  ford  or  bridge  over  a  river,  and  this  river  ia 
the  (Hm.  D*AnvilIe  first  thonght  that  Litanubriga 
might  bo  PontSainte-Maxence,  for  a  Roman  road 
fnim  BeauvaiSy  called  BrunthatUy  passes  by  C/er- 
monty  and  joins  a  road  fnmi  Pont-Satnte-Maxence. 
But  the  numbers  in  the  Itins.  fall  short  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Beaucait  and  Senlisf  and  accordingly 
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D*Anville  gave  np  Pont-Samte-Maxencef  and  fixed 
Litanobriga  at  Creil  on  the  Oi$e,  and  along  this  line 
the  distances  of  the  Table  agree  pretty  well  with  the 
real  distances.  Walckenaer  fixes  Litanobriga  at  Pont- 
Samte-Maxence,  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  de- 
pends on  the  position  of  Augustomagus ;  or  if  we  are 
content  with  the  evidence  for  fixing  Litanobriga  at 
Pont'Sainte-Maxencef  we  cannot  place  Aagusto- 
magns  at  Senlit.  [Auoustouaous.]  [G.  L.] 

LITEBNUM  (AlTtpvov,  Strab. ;  Atirtpvov, 
Ptol. :  Eth.  Liteminas  :  Tor  di  P<Uria)j  a  town  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Campania,  between  the  month  of 
the  Voltumus  and  Camac.*  It  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Strab.  v.  p.  243 : 
Liv.  Txxii.  29),  which  assumed  a  stagnant  cha- 
racter as  it  approached  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
siderable manhy  pool  or  lagoon,  called  the  Literna 
Palus  (Sil.  Ital.  Tii.  278 ;  SUt.  Silv.  iv.  3.  66), 
and  bordered  on  either  side  by  more  extensive 
marshes.  It  is  not  quit«  clear  whether  there  was  a 
town  there  at  all  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Boman  colony :  Livy's  expression  (/.  c.)  that  that 
colony  was  sent  "  ad  <»tia  Litemi  fiuminis,'*  would 
seem  to  imply  the  contrary ;  and  though  the  name 
of  Litemum  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
it  is  in  a  manner  that  does  not  clearly  prove  there 
was  then  a  town  there.  (Liv.  xxiii.  35.)  But  the 
notice  in  Festus  (v.  Prae/ecturae^f  who  mentions 
Litemum,  with  Capua,  Cumae,  and  other  Campa- 
nian  towns,  among  the  Praefecturae,  must  probably 
refer  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  Boman  settlement. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  b.  c.  194  that  a  colony 
of  Boman  citizens  was  settled  at  Litemum  at  the 
same  time  with  one  at  Vultumum  ;  they  were  both 
of  the  class  called  "  coloniae  maritimae  civium,"  but 
were  not  nimierous,  only  300  colonists  being  sent  to 
each.  (Liv.  xxxii.  429,  xxxiv.  45.)  The  situation 
of  Litemum  also  was  badly  chosen:  the  marshy 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  rendered  it  unhealthy, 
while  the  adjoining  tract  on  the  sea-coast  was  sandy 
and  barren;  hence,  it  never  seems  to  have  risen  to  be 
a  place  of  any  importance,  and  is  chiefly  noted  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  place  which  Scipio 
Africanus  chose  for  his  retirement,  when  he  with- 
drew in  disgust  from  public  life,  and  where  he 
ended  his  days  in  a  kind  of  voluntary  exile.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  52,  53  ;  Seneca,  Ep.  86 ;  Val.  Max.  v.  3. 
§  I ;  Oros.  iv.  20.)  At  a  later  period,  however, 
Augustus  settled  a  fresh  colony  at  Litemum  {Lib. 
Colon,  p.  235),  and  the  constraction  by  Domitian  of 
the  road  leading  along  the  sea-coast  from  Sinuessa  to 
Cumae  must  have  tended  to  render  it  more  frequented. 
But  it  evidently  never  rose  to  be  a  considerable 
place :  under  the  Boman  Empire  its  name  is  men- 
tioned only  by  the  geographere,  and  in  the  Itine- 
raries in  connection  with  the  Via  Domitiana  already 
noticed.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243 ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9;  PHn. 
iii.  5.  8.  9  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  6 ;  Jtin.  Ant.  p.  122 ; 
Tab.  PcuL)  We  Icam,  however,  that  it  still  existed 
as  a  "  civitas"  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II. 
(Symniach.  Ep.  vi.  5) ;  and  it  was  probably  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  villa  of  Scipio,  where  he  spent  the  latter 

*  The  name  is  written  in  many  MSS.  Linteb- 
NUM,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  inscriptions, 
to  say  which  form  is  really  the  more  correct ;  but 
LiTKKNCsi  seems  to  be  supported,  on  the  whole, 
by  the  best  MSS.,  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  as  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Tzschurke,  ad  Mel  ii.  4.  §  9.) 
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years  of  his  life,  was  still  extant  in  the  days  of 
Seneca,  who  has  left  us  a  detailed  description  of  it, 
and  strongly  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  its  arrange- 
ments with  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  those  of 
his  own  time.  {Ep.  86.)  Pliny  also  tells  us,  that 
some  of  the  olive  trees  and  myrtles  planted  by  the 
hands  of  Scipio  himself  were  still  visible  there. 
(Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.)  It  is  certain  that  his  tomb 
also  was  sho?m  at  Litemum  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and 
Livy,  though  it  would  appear  that  there  was  great 
doubt  whether  he  was  really  buried  there.  The 
well-known  efutaph  which,  according  to  Valerius 
Maxiraus,  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb, — 
"  Ibgrata  patria,  ne  ossa  quidem  mea  habes,** — could 
certsunly  not  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
who  treats  the  questi(»i  as  one  of  mere  conjecture, 
though  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Africanus  was 
really  buried  there,  and  not  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  at  Bomc.  .  (Seneca,  L  c. ;  VaL  ilax.  y.  3. 
§  1  ;  Strab.  L  c. ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56.) 

The  site  of  Litemum  is  now  marked  by  a  watch- 
tower  called  Tor  di  Patria^  and  a  nuserable  village 
of  the  same  name ;  the  adjoining  Logo  di  Patria 
is  unquestionably  the  Literna  Pains,  and  hence 
the  river  Litemus  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
and  sluggish  stream  which  forms  the  outlet  of  this 
lake  to  the  sea.  At  the  present  day  the  Logo  di 
Patria  communicate  with  the  river  Clanius  or 
LoffnOy  and  is  formed  by  one  of  the  arms  of  that 
stream.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the 
case  in  ancient  times  also,  for  we  have  no  acconnt 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Clanius,  while  the  Litemus  is 
mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the  town  at  its 
mouth.  [Clanius.]  The  modem  name  of  Patria 
must  certainly  have  been  derived  from  some  tradition 
of  the  epitaph  of  Scipio  already  noticed,  though  we 
cannot  explain  the  mode  in  which  it  arose ;  but  the 
name  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. There  are  scarcely  any  ruins  cm  the  site  of 
Litemum,  but  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  by 
which  the  Via  Domitiana  here  crossed  the  river  are 
still  extant,  and  the  road  itself  may  be  traced  from 
thence  the  whole  way  to  Cumae.         [E.  H.  B.] 

LITUBUS  (Ai^pos),  the  name  of  the  northern 
branch  of  Mount  Paryadres  in  Pontus,  which,  to> 
gether  with  Mount  Ophelimus  in  the  north-west  of 
Amasia,  enclosed  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of 
Phanaroea.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  Hamilton  {Re^ 
Mearchesy  vol.  i.  p.  349)  believes  Jiat  these  two 
ancient  hills  answer  to  the  modem  Kemer  Dagh 
and  Oktap  Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

LIVIANA,  in  Gallia  Karbonensut,  is  phiced  by 
the  Table  and  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Caxcaso 
(  Carc(u«onne)  and  Narbo  (iVar&offn«).  It  is  the  next 
station  to  Carcase,  and  xiL  from  it :  the  station  that 
follows  Liviana  is  Usuerva,  or  Usuema,  or  Hoaoerba. 
The  site  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

LIX,  LIXUS.     [Mauretajoa]. 

LIZIZIS.    [Azizis.] 

LOBETA'NI  (A»^ayoO,  one  of  the  lesser 
peoples  in  the  NE.  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
Their  position  was  SE.  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  N.  of 
the  Bastetami,  in  the  SW\  of  Armgon.  The  only 
city  mentioned  as  belonging  to  them  was  Loektux 
(Afi^roy),  which  D'Anville  identifies  with  Requtma^ 
butLlcert  with  Albarracin.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  60;  Coins 
ap.  Sostini,  p.  169;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1,  pp.  322, 
464.)  [P.  S.] 

LOBETmL     [LoBKTAxi.] 

LOCOBITUM  (AoK({piToy),  a  town  on  the  rirer 
Main  in  Germany,  and  probably  the  same  as  tht 
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modem  hokr.  (PtoL  ii.  1 1.  §  29.)  Its  name  seems 
to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  (Coinp.  Steiner,  Do*  Mai%- 
5eM;f,  p.  125.)  [L.S] 

LOCKAS.    [Corsica,  p.  691,  a.] 
LCK:IR1  EPICNEMI'DII.  OPU'NTII.  [Locms.] 
LOCBI  CZOLAE.    [Locris.] 
LOCRI  (AoKpoO,  sometimes  called,  for  distinc- 
tion*B  sake,  LOCRI  EPIZEPHVEU  (Ao/cpo(  'Ert^c- 
fd(pMi,Thuc.  viL  1 ;  Pind.  01  xi.  1 5 ;  Strab. ;  Steph.  B.  : 
Eik,  AoKp6Sf  Locrenais:  Rains  near  Gtrace),  a  citj 
OD  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsaU,  not  fiur 
firom  its  southern  extremity,  and  one  of  the  roost 
celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
It  was  a  colony,  as  its  name  obviously  implies,  of  tlie 
Locrians  in  Greece,  but  there  is  much  discrepancy 
as  to  the  tribe  of  that  nation  from  which  it  derived 
iu  origin.     Strabo  affirms  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  under  a  leader  named  Euanthes, 
and  ccnsnres  Ephorus  for  ascribing  it  to  the  Locri 
Opontii ;  but  this  last  o[union  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  gnwrally  prevalent.    Scymnns  Chins  mentions 
both  opiniims,  but  seems  to  incline  to  the  Utter;  and 
it  is  adopted  without  question  by  Pausanias,  as  well 
as  by  the  poets  and  later  Latin  authors,  whence  we 
Buy  probably  infer  that  it  was  the  tradition  adopted 
by   the  Lomans  themselves.     (Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ; 
Scymn.Ch.813— 317;  Paus.  iu.  19.  §  12;  Mrg. 
A  em.  vL  899.)  Unfortunately  Polybius,  who  had  in- 
formed himsdf  particularly  as  to  the  history  and  in- 
stitntions  of  the  Locrians,  does  not  give  any  state- 
ment apoQ  this  point     But  we  learn  from  him  that 
the  origin  of  the  colony  was  ascribed  by  the  tra- 
dition canent  among  the  Locrians  themselves,  and 
sanctioDed  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  a  body  of 
fugitive  slaves,  who  had  carried  oflf  their  mistresses, 
with  whom  they  had  previously  carried  on  an  il- 
licit intercourse.     (PoL  xii.  5,  6,  10—12.)     The 
tame  stnrj  is  alluded  to  by  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(365—367).     Pausanias  would  seem  to  refer  to  a 
wholly  difierent  tale  where  he  says  that  the  Lace- 
daemosiians  sent  a  colony  to  the  Epizephyrian  Locri, 
at  the  same  time  with  one  to  Crotono.  (Paus.  iiL  3. 
§  1.)    These  were,  however,  in  both  cases,  probably 
wly  additional  bands  of  colouists,  as  Lacedaemon 
was  never  regarded  as  the  founder  of  cither  city. 
The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Locri  is  equally  un- 
certain.    Strabo  (I  c)  places  it  a  little  after  that  of 
Crotona  and  Symcnse,  which  he  regarded  as  nearly 
funtemfomj,  bot  be  is  probably  mistaken  in  this 
kst  opinion.     [Cbotona.j     £ai>ebius,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  brings  it  down  to  so  late  a  date  as  b.  c.  G73 
(or,aco(mling  tf^  Hieronymus,  683);  but  there  seems 
pnd  reas(Ma  to  believe  that  this  is  much  too  late,  and 
«e  may  venture  to  adopt  Slrabo's  statement  that  it 
vas  founded  soon  after  Crotona,  if  the  latter  be 
fheed  about  710  b.  c:     (Euseb.  Arm.   p.  105; 
Cimton  F,  JI.  vol.  i.  p.  186,  vol.  ii.  p.  410.)     The 
traditions  adopted  by  Aristotle  and  Polybius  repre- 
inted  the  first  settlers  as  gaining  possession  of  the 
iofl  from  the  native  Oenotrians  (whom  they  called 
Seoli),  by  a  fraud  not  unlike  those  related  in  many 
■inilar  legends.     (PoL  xii.  6.)     The  fact  stated  by 
Stnbo  that  they  fiiiit  established  themselves  on  Cape 
Zephyrium  ((7a/x>  di  Bruzzano\  and  subsequently 
tmiand  from  thence  to  the  site  which  they  ulti- 
tauStj  occupied,  about  15  miles  further  N.,  is  sup- 
faited  by  the  evidence  of  their  distinctive  appella- 
tion, and  may  be  depended  on  as  accurate.    (Strab. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  Greek  colonics 
ii  Italy,  w«  have  very  scanty  and  imperfect  in- 
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formatico  concerning  the  early  history  oi  Locri.  Th« 
first  event  in  its  annals  that  has  becsi  transmitted  to 
us,  and  one  of  tliose  to  which  it  owes  its  chief  cele- 
brity, is  the  legisktion  of  Zaleucus.  This  was  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  voriUen  code  of  laws  that  had 
been  given  to  any  Greek  state;  and  though  the  his- 
tory of  Zaleucus  himself  was  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, and  mixed  up  with  much  of  fable  [Zaleu- 
cus, Biogr.  i>ict.],  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  that 
the  Locrians  possnsed  a  written  code,  which  passed 
under  his  name,  and  which  continued  down  to  a  late 
period  to  be  in  force  in  then:  city.  Even  in  the  days 
of  IMndar  and  of  Demosthenes,  Locri  was  regarded 
as  a  model  of  good  government  and  order;  and  its 
inhabitanta  were  distinguished  for  their  adherence 
to  established  laws  and  their  aversion  to  all  inno- 
vation. (Pind.  OLxAl;  Schol.  ad  loc,\  Strab.  vi. 
p.  260;  Demosth.  ado.  TimocraL  p.  743;  Diod.  xii. 
20,21.) 

The  period  of  the  legislation  ci  Zaleucus  cannot 
be  determined  with  oertunty :  but  the  date  given  by 
Eusebius  of  01.  30,  or  b.  a  660,  may  be  received 
as  approximately  correct.  (Euseb.  Arm.  p.  105; 
Clinton,  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  Of  its  pinciples  we  know  but 
little;  and  the  quotations  from  his  laws,  even  if  we 
could  depend  upon  their  authenticity,  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  political  institutions  of  the  state.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  government  of  Locri  was 
an  aristocFScy,  in  which  certain  select  families, 
called  the  Hundred  Houses,  eujoyed  superior  privi- 
leges :  these  were  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
original  settlers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  legend 
concerning  their  origin,  were  regarded  as  deriving 
their  nobiUty  from  the  female  side.    (Pol.  xii.  5.) 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  Locri,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  is  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
Sagras,  iu  which  it  was  said  tluit  a  force  of  10,000 
Locrians,  with  a  small  body  of  auxiliaries  fmn 
Rhegium,  totally  defeated  an  army  of  130,000  Cro- 
toniats.  with  vast  slaughter.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ; 
Cic  de  N.  D.  ii.  2;  Justin,  xx.  2, 3.)  The  extra- 
ordinary character  of  this  vicUny,  and  the  exag" 
geratod  and  fabulous  accounts  of  it  which  appear  to 
have  been  circulated,  rendered  it  proverbial  among 
the  Greeks  (&\i}9^cfia  rwv  rrl  'Xdy^  Suid.  $,  v.) 
Yet  we  have  no  means  of  assigning  its  correct  place 
in  history,  its  date  being  extremely  uncertain,  some 
accounts  placing  it  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  (b.  c. 
510),  while  others  would  carry  it  back  nearly  50 
years  earher.     [Ckotona.] 

The  small  number  of  troops  which  the  Locrians 
are  represented  as  bringing  into  the  field  upon  this 
occasi(»i,  as  compared  with  those  of  Crotona,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  city  was  not  at  tliis  time  a 
very  powerful  one;  at  least  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
to  compare  witli  the  great  republics  of  Sybaris  and 
Crotona.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition;  and  it  must  in  all  probability  be  to  this 
period  that  we  must  refer  the  establishment  of  its 
colonies  of  Hipponium  and  Mcdma,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Scymn.  Ch..  31)8 ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  Locri  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  B.  c.  493,  when  the  Samian  colonists,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Sicily,  touched  there  (Herod,  vi.  23); 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  pro- 
sperity when  its  praises  were  sung  by  Pindar,  in 
B.  c.  484.  (Pind.  OL  x.,  xi.)  The  Locrians,  from 
their  position,  were  naturally  led  to  maintain  a  close 
connection  with  the  Greek  cities  of  ^cily,  especially 
with  Syracuse,  their  friendship  with  which  would 
seem  to  have  dated,  according  to  some  accounts^ 
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from  the  period  of  their  very  foundation.  (Strab.  i\, 
p.  259.)  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  almost 
constantly  on  terms  of  hostility  with  their  neighbours 
of  Khcgimn,  and,  during  the  rule  of  Anaxihu,  iu  the 
latter  city,  were  threatened  with  complete  destruc- 
tion by  that  despot,  from  which  they  were  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse.  (Find.  Pyth. 
ii.  35  ;  and  Schol.  ad  he.)  In  like  manner  we  find 
them,  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expeditions  to 
Sicily,  in  close  alliance  with  Syracuse,  and  on  terms 
of  open  enmity  with  Rhcgium.  Hence  they  at  first 
engaged  in  actual  hostiUtics  with  tlie  Athenians 
under  Laches  ;  and  though  they  subsequently  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  they  still  refused 
to  admit  the  great  Athenian  armament,  in  b.c  41 5, 
even  to  anchor  on  their  coasts.  (Thuc.  iii.  99, 115, 
iv.  1,  24,  V.  5,  vi.  44,  vii.  1 ;  Diod.  xii.  54,  xiii.  3.) 
At  a  later  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  among  the  few  Italian  cities  that  sent  auxiliary 
ships  to  the  Lacedaemonians.     (Thuc.  viii.  91.) 

During  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius  at  Syra- 
cuse, the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  two  cities  were 
strengthened  by  the  personal  alliance  of  that  monarch, 
who  married  Doris,  the  daughter  of  Xenetus,  one  of 
tlie  most  eminent  of  the  citizens  of  Locri.  (Diod. 
xiv.  44.)  lie  subsequently  adhered  steadfastly  to  this 
alliance,  which  secured  him  a  fiH)ting  in  Italy,  from 
which  he  derived  great  advantage  in  his  wars  against 
the  Khegians  and  other  states  of  Magna  Graecia.  In 
return  for  this,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  their  support,  he  conferred  great  benefits  upon  the 
Locrians,  to  whom  he  gave  the  whole  territory  of 
Caulonia,  after  the  destruction  of  that  city  in 
B.C.  389;  to  which  he  added  that  of  Hipponium  in 
the  following  year,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Scylletium. 
(Diod.  xiv.  100,  106,  107;  Strab.  p.  261.)  Hip- 
ponium was,  however,  again  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  379.  (Id.  xv.  24.)  The 
same  intimate  relations  with  Syracuse  continued 
under  the  younger  Dionysius,  when  they  became  the 
source  of  great  misfortunes  to  the  city :  for  that 
despot,  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse  (b.c  356), 
withdrew  to  Locri,  where  he  seized  on  the  citadel, 
and  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power.  His  rule  here  is  described  as  extremely 
arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  stained  at  once  by  the 
most  excessive  avarice  and  unbridled  licentiousness. 
At  length,  after  a  period  of  six  years,  the  Locrians 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  and 
drove  out  his  garrison ;  while  they  exercised  a  cruel 
vengeance  upon  his  unfortunate  wife  and  daughters, 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  (Justin,  xxi.  2,3; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Arist  Pol  v.  7 ;  Clearch.  ap. 
Athen .  xii.  541.) 

The  Locrians  are  said  to  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  oppressions  of  this  tyrant;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  sustained  still  greater  injury  from 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Bruttians,  who  were  now 
become  most  formidable  neighbours  to  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  Locrians  never  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barians, but  it  is  certain  that  their  city  declined 
greatly  from  its  former  prosperity.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  till  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus.  At  that  period 
it  appears  that  Locri,  as  well  as  Kh^ium  and 
other  Greek  cities,  had  placed  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  and  even  admitted  a  Roman  gar- 
rison into  its  walls.  On  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus 
they  expelled  this  garrison,  and  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  that  monarch  (Justin,  xviii.  1) ;  but 
tbey  hod  soon  caiue  to  regret  the  change :  for  the 
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garrison  left  there  by  the  king,  during  his  absence 
in  Sicily,  conducted  itself  so  ill,  that  the  Li>crians 
ruse  against  them  and  expelled  them  from  thnlr 
city.  On  this  account  they  were  severely  punished 
by  Pyrrhus  on  his  return  from  Sicily  ;  and,  not  c^^n- 
tent  with  exactions  from  the  inhabitants,  he  carried 
off  a  great  part  of  the  sacred  treasures  from  the 
temple  of  Proserpine,  the  most  celebrated  sanctuary 
at  Locri.  A  violent  storm  is  said  to  have  punished 
his  impie^,  and  compelled  him  to  restore  the  trea- 
sures. (Appian,  Samn.  iiL  12  ;  Liv.  xxix.  18  ; 
Val.  Max.  L  1,  Ext  §  1.) 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhu.«,  the  Locrians 
seem  to  have  submitted  again  to  Rome,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  thev 
were  among  the  states  that  threw  off  the  Roman 
alliance  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Garthai;iniaiis, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  B.a  216.  (Liv.  xxii. 
61,  xxiii  30.)  They  soon  after  received  a  Cartha- 
ginian force  within  their  walls,  though  at  the  s:ime 
time  their  liberties  were  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  of 
alliance  on  equal  terms.  (Liv.  xxiv.  1.)  When  the 
furtune  of  the  war  b^an  to  turn  against  Carth.ige, 
Locri  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Crispinus, 
but  without  success ;  and  the  approach  of  Hannib.il 
compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  B.C.  208.  (Id. 
xxvii.  25,  28.)  It  was  not  till  b.c.  205,  Unit 
Stipio,  when  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Africa,  was 
enabled,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  citizen.*;,  to 
surprise  one  of  the  forts  which  commanded  the 
town ;  an  advantage  that  soon  led  to  the  surrender 
of  the  other  citadel  and  the  city  itself.  (Id.  xxix. 
6 — 8.)  Scipio  confided  the  charge  of  the  city  and 
the  command  of  the  garrison  to  his  l^ale,  Q.  Ple- 
minius ;  but  that  officer  conducted  himself  with  such 
cruelty  and  rapacity  towards  the  unfortunate  Lo- 
crians, that  they  rose  in  tumult  against  him,  anri  a 
violent  sedition  took  place,  which  wis  only  appea>e<l 
by  the  intervention  of  Scipio  himself.  That  general, 
however,  took  the  part  of  Pleminios,  whom  he  con- 
tinued iu  his  command ;  and  the  Locrians  were  ex- 
posed anew  to  his  eicactions  and  cruelties,  till  they 
at  length  took  courage  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate. Notwithstanding  vehement  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  Scipio,  the  senate  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Locrians,  condemned  Pleminius, 
and  restored  to  the  Locrians  their  Hberty  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  hiws.  (Liv.  xxix.  8,  16 — . 
22;  Diod.  xxvii.  4;  Appian,  Aimibf  55.)  Plemi- 
nius  had,  on  this  occasion,  followed  the  example  of 
Pyrrhus  in  plundering  the  temple  of  Proserpine; 
but  the  senate  caused  restitution  to  be  made,  uud 
the  impiety  to  be  expiated  at  the  public  cost. 
(Diod.  L  c.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Locri.    Not^ 
withstanding  the  privil^ed  condition  conceded  to  i|f* 
by  the  senate,  it  seems  to  have  suck  into  a  verf 
subordinate  position.  Polybius,  however,  speiks  of  it 
as  in  his  day  still  a  considerable  town,  which  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  naval 
auxiliaries  to  the  Romans.     (Pol.  xiL  5.)      Tba 
Locrians  were  under  particular  obligations  to  that; 
historian  (lb.)  ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  them 
enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  Cicero  (Cic  d&. 
Jjeg.  ii.  6),  but  we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  their* 
connection  with  the  great  orator.    From  Stnbo*s  ac-' 
count  it  is  obvious  that  Loori  still  subsbted  as  a  town 
in  his  day,  and  it  is  noticed  in  like  manner  by  Plinyk 
and  Ptolemy  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ;  PUn.  iii.  5.  8.  10; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  10).     Its  name  is  not  found  in  th» 
Itineraries,  though  they  describe  this  coast  in  oqo< 
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ulerable  detail ;  bat  ProcojBiu  i< 


pKtm  ii 


^.Ij   . 


,tnrf(B.G.i.l5). 

thu  it  Dw«l  Its  cnmpleto  it- 

iraccni.     Ill  nrf  nsms  na  {<it~ 

lie  bj;m,  uhI  ill  uls  bMicne  « 

Tliu  hu  b 


itabliihRl   bj   the  nuarcbM  or  mocleni 
Kho  hiva    tutmd  lbs    raiuiina  of  the 

tiGrma.  (Clunr, /(nJLp.  1301 ;  Rinnaiidli,  vul.  i. 
p.  1S3  ;  Ciamrr,  Tul.  iL  p.  411  j  Riedetcl,  Vot/age 
daiu  la  Grande  Crea,  p.  148.) 

The  &w  ruing  th«t  •till  niniiin  hxn  bm  rire- 
fullj  rxunincd  uid  describal  bj  tlic  Due  ilc  Luj-nrs. 
(.Ian.  d.  IbiL  Areh.  toI.  iL  pp.  3—12.)  The  ait* 
of  tb*  antifnl  city,  whitEi  may  be  disiiiictlj  Iriwd 
bi  tbo  Tentijret  of  Ibo  walla,  Mcu|iie4  a  ipaco  of 
iMur  two  miin  in  len^^h.  by  leu  ihui  ■  tnjle  in 
breadth,  eitrndiiift  ftom  tlis  lea-enut  it  Torre  di 
Crratt  (on  the  left  bank  of  i  imnll  etieom  coIIliI 
tbe  fuuiM  di  S.  Ilarw),  lo  the  Gnt  heiglit*  or 
ridfiM  df  the  Apennines,  it  ii  eridently  to  Ihoa 
bdEbts  that  Slnbo  pivBS  the  name  ufSIount  Eaops 
CEoiiu),  on  which  lie  plices  ttie  fint  foundniion  of 
(iie  city.  (Stmb.  vi.  p.  853.)  Ths  Mme  beiphlt 
ate  sepanted  by  deep  ravines,  sou  to  coniiitule  two 

t£  ■Dctmt  fuitiecMtiona,  and  CTidently  the  "  («o 
cilojela  at  &r  distant  rpim  each  other  "  noticed  b; 
Liiyin  hli  acconnt  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Sdpo.  (Lit.  xiii.  6.)  Tlie  city  eitended  from 
btixe  down  U»  sl'ipeu  of  Ihe  bills  towards  the  Sfa, 
and  bud  UDqn»li<inably  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  (he 
Ullli  rifer  S.  lUirui,  thauf:b  tlwre  could  nerer  hare 
Irai  1  harbour  tbere  in  the  modem  urisa  of  the 
tttm.  Nuineroos  fnf^cnts  o(  ancient  Riiuoiiry  arc 
vilIeRd  over  llie  ute,  bnt  the  only  distinct  restiges 
of  uny  ancient  edifice  are  llnsa  of  a  Doric  temple,  of 
»bith  the  basement  ahme  now  reniiini,  but  iweral 
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breted  for  his  ikill  on  the  cithim ;  uid  the  athleta 
EuthytDui  of  Locri,  who  ipuned  seienl  priiea  at 
Olyinpia,  was  scarcely  leu  ttnowned  thin  ililo  of 
Crotona.  (Stnb.  Ti.  pp.  SSS,  260;  Patu.  tI  6. 
IS  1-110 

The  temtory  of  Locri,  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  tho  city,  waa  certainly  of  cfxuiderable 
dL  Its  great  angmentalion  by  Dionysiua  of 
icnse  has  been  already  mentioned.  Bnt  pmiona 
lat  time,  it  was  separated  fion  that  of  lihq;inm 
he  SW.  by  the  Hrer  Halei  or  AUce,  while  iU 
hem  limit  towanls  CanlonU  waa  probably  the 
-as,  eenemlly  identified  with  Ihe  Alaro.  Tbt 
■  Bnlhrotas  of  Lity  (»xii,  7),  which  appean 
lare  been  but  *  short  distance  ftom  the  town, 
probably  the  Novilo,  about  six  milea  to  Ibe  M. 

(besides  Uipponium  and  Uedma  already  noticed), 
:o  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Itone  and  Uelae, 
Jut  no  other  trace  is  found  of  either  the  one  or  tlie 
jther.    (Thuc.  v.  5.)  [K.  il.  B,] 


called  It 


lodeir 

I  pea,  and  sppeani 


Imprmdtn,  abrmt  a  mile  I 

tn  biYC  stood  without  the  aiuiient  »aiiB,  k  luai  ii 
D>.t  ini|v'4«hte  tbt  ruins  may  be  the  remains  of  t 
iTleUininl  temple  of  I'roierTune,  which  we  know 
li:iV6  occupied  a  iimilar  position.  (LiT.  iiii.  II 
I'ho  milts  of  Locri  are  about  five  rnilira  distant  fn 
the  modent  town  of  (ierace,  which  waa  preTiDusly 
lupptiied  b>  occupy    the  site   of  Ihe  ancient  cily 
(Cluver.  L  c;  Ban-,  de  Sil.  Caiabr,  iu.  7),  and  '  ~ 
Diil«  from  the  C^po  ih  Bnasano,  the  Zephyri 
[maiontorj. 

The  Locrians  an  celebrated  by  Pindar  {OL 1. 1 
il  19)  fortheir  devotion  to  Ihc  Biases  aa  well  aa  I 
tbtirikillandeonraee'nwar.  Inaccnrdancewillilhia 
chancier  we  find  mention  of  Xenocrilns 
tifpiu,  both  of  lliem  natives  of  Locri,  as  poeta  of 
■one  note ;  the  lyric  poetess  Theano  wm  prubably 
•iKanatireof  the  Epiiepbyrian  Idcri  (Schol.  oJ 
Pmi  Oi.  Ii.  17;  Boeckb,  ad  OL  i.  f.  197.)  The 
Pylticorean  philosophy  also  was  warmly  taken  uf 
■nl  culiifnted  there,  though  the  aiithiirilice  had 
tcfutd  to  admit  an;  of  thu  political  innovatiufu  oi 
Ibal  pbiliwiilicr.  (Porpbyr.  I'll.  /yi.  56.)  Bui 
anong  bi)  followen  and  disciples  seieral  wm 
Mlii-o  of  Locri  (UmbL  Tit  /y*-  267),  tho  mosi 

Anion,  rmm  whom  Plato  is  said  to  have  im'bibR 
hii  knowledge  of  the  Pythigoreen  Unets.  (Cic.  d 
fin.  V.  23.)  Kor  waa  the  cultivation  of  other  arti 
neglected.    Eunomna,  a  Locriin  citiien,  tm  eele 


LOCltIS  (Aiucfifit  Eli.  Aonpol;  in  Latin  also 
icri,  but  Konielimes  Locrenscs).     Tho  Lorri  were 
.  ancient  people  in  Greece,  and  were  Mud  lo  luye 
been  descended  fnim  tho  Lelcges.     This  waa  Ihe 
'  m  of  Aristotle;  and  other  writers  supposed  the 
of  Ihe  Locriana  to  bo  deiiTed  from  Locnu, 
idmt  king  of  the  Leieges.    (AiistoL ;  Hee.  m. 
5(rat.  vii.  p.  32.2 ;  Scymnus  Ch.  SSO;  Dicaordi. 
71;  PliD.  IT.  7.  s.  12.)     The   Loetians,  hoitever, 
mUHt  at  a  Tery  early   period   have  become  inter- 
mingled with  tho  Hellenes.     In  the  Homeric  poems 
they  always  appear  sa  Hellenea;  and,  according  lo 
some  tradiliom,  even  Deucilioa.  the  founder  of  Um 
llellemc  race,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  Locriaa 
town  of  Opus  or  Cynua.     (Find.  OL  ii.  63,  seq.; 
Slrab.  il.  p.  425.)     lo  hialorial  times  the  Locrians 
wen  divided  into  two  dtituict  triho,  difiering  fhm 
one  another  in  ciistoms,  habile,  and  civiliialion.     Of 
Iheso  the  eastern  Locrians,  called  Iho  Opnnlii  and 
Epicnemidii,  dwelt  npon  the  eastern  ciwt  of  Greece, 
oppo»tfl  the  island  of  Eubcea;  while  (ho  westeni 
Lccrians  dwell  upon  the  Corinthian  pilf,  and  wen 
separated  from  the  former  by  Uoont  I'amaissDS  and 
the  whohi  of  Doris  and  Phocis.     (Strah.  ii.  p.  429.) 
Locrians  an  alone  mentioned  by  Unmer; 


they  wi 


ilhem 


LocrisDS,  who  an  said  to  have  been  A 
colony  of  the  former,  are  not  mentioned  in  hiiitoiy 
till  the  time  of  the  {^loponnnisn  War,  and  are  even 
then  reiitesented  aa  a  semi- barl-amis  people.  (Thnc 
i.  S.)  We  may  conjecture  lUt  the  Looiaos  at  ou 
lime  eilcndcd  from  sea  to  sea,  and  wen  ton 
asunder  by  the  immigraiion  of  the  Phocion*  and 
Dorians.  (Niebnhr.  LtclurtM  on  Aneieiit  A'lAao- 
jroply,  ToLi  p.  123.) 

'..LocHl  EPICMBMInil  and    OrtiTit  CErur- 
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Their  nortLern  fronlier  town  iru  Alpenl,  nhjcli 
bordend  upon  tha  Maliim,  «od  Uiar  (ODtliani  fnni- 
tiar  town  iru  Lurnuu,  whicb  U  i  lUar  tiina  be- 
longed to  Boeotia.  The  Locriim,  howerer,  did  not 
inhilMt  this  cottt  continaoiuly,  bnt  were  aejanted 
by  K  nvnnr  alip  of  Phocis,  which  extended  to  the 
£nbo«n  MS,  and  wmtained  the  Phociui  uaport 
towD  of  Dkphniu.  The  Loccuiw  north  of  Dapfacos 
vera  eilled  Efacnemiiii,  from  Mount  Cnemit;  and 
than  unth  uE  tbit  town  were  ntmni  Opnnlii,  from 
Opiu,  their  principil  dtj.  On  the  naA  the  Locriuu 
were  wpuited  from  Ftiocia  ud  Boeotia  bj  a  range  of 
monntaina,  extending  from  Mount  Oeta  and  ninuing 
parallel  to  the  cout  The  nortbcm  fart  of  thia 
ranee,  called  Uonnt  Cnemia  (titnb.  ii,  pp.  416, 
495),  noo  Tdlamla,  riees  to  a  conaiderable  bcijiht, 
and  Mpmled  the  EjiFnemidii  Locri  from  the  Pho- 
eiani  of  the  npper  Tallej  of  tho  Cepkimu ;  the 
aouthem  portion,  whirh  bore  no  specific  name,  is  not 
ao  lof^  M  UouDt  Cnemis,  and  lepantcd  the  Opun. 
tian  l^rians  from  the  nertb-easteni  porta  of  BoeolJa. 
Lateral  bnnchee  extended  from  these  monnlaioe  to 
the  coait,  of  which  one  terminaled  in  the  pnmontorj 
Cnemidss  [Cmuunis],  appoaite  the  islands  called 
Lidiadn;  bat  there  were  aereral  fruitful  vnllrji, 
aiid  the  fertilitj  of  the  whole  of  the  Locrian  cmt  ijg 
pnixd  both  by  anuent  and  modern  ahservers. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  425;  Forcb hammer,  /ieUenuba,  pp,  11 
—12;  Grate,  HuL  ofGntct,  Tol.  ii.  p.  381.)  In 
1  of  the  proaimit)'  of  the  monntaini  to 
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7.  B.  IS)  Mid  Stephanos  (i.  v.  'Qwitit;  from  Leake 
Tol.ii.  p.  181).  In  the  Peruan  War  the  Opontian 
l/ocriua  fonglit  with  Leonidss  at  Thermopjlse,  and 
also  sent  eeven  (hips  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (Herod, 
lii.  S03,  tiii.  I .)  The  Lociiaas  fought  on  the  side 
of  SparU  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  (Tboc.  ii.  9.) 
The  foUowiiig  is  a  list  of  the  Locrian  towna ;  — 
1 .  Of  the  KpicDemidii ;  along  the  coast  from  K.  to 

S.,  AlTEMUB  ;   NiCAKA  ;  SciBPKE  OT  ScaRTllKlA  i 

TnitOHiUH;  Cmehib  or  Cnehides  ;  van  inland, 
Taelfieb.  aflemarda  Piiauyoae;  Auoeiab. — •!. 
Of  the  Opuntii :  along  the  coast  from  K.  lo  S., 
Alope;  Cv.iDa;  Opi'A;  Halak;  LABYHtiA,  which 
at  a  later  lime  belonged  lo  Bueotki  more  inland, 
Calliabcs;  Nabyt;  Cobsbia. 
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rivers.  The  largest,  whicb,  howerer,  i>  onlj  a 
mountain  torrent,  ia  the  Boaorius  (fioirrpiet), 
called  also  Uahe3  (JtiirrftT)  by  Stnbo,  rising  in 
Uonnt  Cnemis,  and  Sowing  into  the  aea  between 
Scorpheia  and  Th  rani  urn.  (Horn. /f.  ii.  533;  Smb. 
ii.  p.  436;  PloL  iii.  15.  §  11;  PUo.  ir.  7.  t.  Vi; 
Leake,  Northern  Grteee,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.)  The  oAj 
other  riier  mentiiuled  by  name  is  the  PlATAHIUS 
(n^Bi^mi,  Pani.  ix.  54.  §  5),  a  small  etreun, 

"v.  ,'1l1iich  flows  into  iheOpunlian  gulf  near  the  Boeotian 

^  ''  frontier:  it  is  the  lirer which  flows  from  the  modem 
Tillage  of  iVojl^.  (Leska,  Tol.  ii.  p.  174.)  The 
Opuntian  golf  (J  'Oroh-rioi  liK-wos,  Sliab.  ii. 
pp.  416, 4IS,  426),  at  the  head  of  which  sttnd  the 
town  of  Opus,  is  a  considerable  bay.  sbsllow  at  ite 
inner  extremity.  In  this  bay,  close  to  the  coast,  ia 
the  small  inland  of  Atalanta.  [Atalakta,  No.  I .] 
There  are  three  imputant  panes  acmsa  Ibe  Locrian 
mDontaini  mto  Phods.  One  lads  from  the  territory 
of  the  EjHCUemidii.  belweea  the  summila  of  Mount 

-  Calhdromna  and  Mount  Cnemis,  to  Tithmum,  in 

the  npper  valley  of  the  Cephissus;  a  second  acnsa 
Mount  Cnemis  lo  the  Phocisn  town  of  Elateia ;  and 
a  tliitd  from  Opus  to  Uyampolia,  also  a  Phi 


II.  Locri  Ozoi.ae  COfiUu),  inhabited  a  dis- 
trict upon  the  Goiinthian  gulf,  bounded  on  the  noith  < 
by  Doris  and  Aetolia,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  on 
the  west  by  Aetolia.  This  dielrict  is  raoiuilainous, 
and  for  the  most  [art  unprodncliye.  Tiie  dfcliritiee 
of  Mount  Peraasans  from  Phocis,  and  of  Mount 
Coxax  from  Aetolia,  occupy  the  greater  pari  of  it. 

the  HYiuiETtiiiB,  now  the  ifomo,  which  runs  in  a 
eouth-westtrly  direction,  and  &lls  into  the  Corinthian 
gulf  n<ar  Kan^sLtas.  The  fimlier  of  the  Locri 
Oiolae  on  the  west  wu  close  to  the  pronuiotDry 
Antirrhiam,  oppcaite  the  promontoi?  Rhium  on  ilie 
coast  of  Achais-  Antirrhium,  which  was  in  tlie 
territory  of  the  Locri,  is  spuken  of  dsawhere.  [Vol. 
1.  p.  13.]  The  oiatem  troniier  otLocris,  en  the 
coast,  was  close  to  the  Phocian  town  of  Crissa;  and 
the  Crissaean  gulf  washed  on  its  weiteni  aide  the 
Locrian.  and  on  ite  eestero  the  Phocian  coast.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Oiolae  is  imcertain,  Variona 
etymoloi^es  were  propceed  by  the  ani.ents.  (Pans. 
X.  SS.  §  1,  seq.)  Si»ne  derJTed  it  from  the  Terii 
j^iu',  "to  amell,"  cither  from  the  atench  using 
■  the  foot  of  Monnt  Tap' ' 
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a  Nessna  is  said  to  have  be 
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The  easCeni  Locriana.  as  we  haTs  already  said, 
are  nwntioood  by  Homer,  who  describea  them  aa 
following  jVJai,  the  eon  oF  Olleua,  to  the  Trojan 
War  ia  forty  ship^  and  aa  inhabiting  the  towns  of 
Cynus,  Opus,  Calliarus,  Besa.  Scarphe,  Aageise, 
Tarphe,  and  Thronium.  (A  ii.  6S7— 535.)  Neither 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Thuejdides,  nor  Poljbiua,  make 
any  distinction  betweeu  the  Opnntii  and  Epcne- 
midii ;  and,  during  the  flouHehing  period  of  Gredan 
history.  Opus  was  regarded  aa  the  chief  town  of  the 
eaetem  Locriani.  Even  Strabo,  from  whom  the 
disliaction  ia  chiefly  detiied.  in  one  place  deiciiba 
Opns  as  the  melropolis  of  the  Xpicnemidii  (ix. 
p.  416);  and  the  nme  ia  caafiriDed  by  Pliny  (It. 


led,  and  which  still  retains  this  property  (cf. 
Strab.  ia.  p.  4S7),  or  ^m  the  abundance  of  aspfae- 
del    which   scented   the   air.     (Cf.  Aichylat,  ap- 
Plat.  Qmat.  Crate.  15.)     Others  derived  it  frcin 
the  undressed  skins  which  irere  worn  by  the  ancieiifc    ^ 
inhabitants;  and  the  Locrians  themselres  fnm  tli«  ; 
blanches  (_Si<ii)  of  a  vine  which  was  produced  in 
their  country  in  1  marrelloua  manner.     The  Loeri 
Oiolae  are  said  to  hare  been  ^  colony  fraai  tb* 
Opuntian  Locrians.     They  first  appear  in  history  in 
the  time  of  the  Pelnponutsian  War,  as  has  been  moi- 
tioned  above,  when  they  art  mentioned  by  Thac^ 
dides  as  a  semi-barbaiuus   nation,  along  with  tk> 
Aelolians  and  Acnnumlana,  whom  they  TeoemUrf 
in  their  armour  and  mode  of  fighting.     (Thuc.  i.  ^    r 
iii.  94,}     In  B.  c.  426  the  Locrians  promised  M 
aisiiit  Demwllieree,  the  Athenian  commander,  ia  * 
hie   invasion  of  Aetolia;  but,  after  the  defvt  <^  ,. 
DennBthepaa,  moit  of  the  Lociuui  tribea  nboiitliJ  J 
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withoat  opposition  to  the  Spartan  Eaiylochxu,  who 
marched  through  their  territory  from  Delphi  to 
Naupactus.  (Thuc.  iiL  95,  swj.)  They  belonged  at 
a  later  period  to  the  Aetolian  League.  (Polyb.  xviii. 
30.) 

The  chief  and  only  important  town  of  the  Ozolae 
was  AstPHissA,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 
The  other  towns,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  were: 
MoLYCREiA;  Naupactus;  Okneon;  Anticirrha 
or  Anticyra  ;  Eupauum  j  Ertthbak  ;  Tou)- 
Fuov;  Hessl'b;  OEAimiEiA  or  Oeamtue;  Ipnus; 
Chalaeum;  more  inland,  AEornuM;  Potldania; 
Ckocylrium;  Teichium;  Olpae;  Messapia; 
Urijs;  Tritaea;  Myonia. 

Oil  the  geography  of  the  Locrian  tribes,  see  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  seq.,  170,  seq., 
587, seq. 

LOGI  or  LUGI  (^liiyoi  or  Aov^oi),  a  people  in 
Xitrth  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  12) 
as  a  population  to  the  south  of  the  McrUie,  and  west 
of  the  ComabiL      This   gives  the  part  about  the 
Dornoch^  Cromarty,  and  Murray  Firtkt.  [R.  G.  L.] 
.         LOGI  A,  a  river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
\    as  between  the  Vinderius  and  tlie  Rhobogdian  pro- 
montory.   Probably  [see  Vinderius]  the  Laigan, 
f  fulling  into  Belfast  Lough^  name  for  name,  and  place 
',  fur  place.  [R.  G.  L.J 

f  LONCIUM  (Liem),  a  place  in  the  south  of 
»  Noricum,  00  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dravus,  at 
the  point  where  it  receives  the  Istl,  (/^in.  Ant. 
p.  279.)  The  whole  district  about  Lienz  abounds 
in  Koman  antiquities.  (Gruter,  Inscript.  p.  267. 
9;  Muchar,  Noricum,  p.  254.)  [L.  S.] 

LONDI'NIUM  {Aot^lviou,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  27;  Aiv- 
^6viw,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Londinium,  Tac  Ann.  xiv. 
33;  Oppidum  Londiniense,  Eumen.  Pcmeg.  Const  17; 
hondinium,  Amm.  Marc.  zx.  1 ),  the  capital  of  Boman 
Britmn.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  pUces  Londinium  in  the 
district  of  the*  Cantii;  but  the  correctness  of  this 
poMtion  has  very  naturally  been  questioned.  Modem 
discoveries  have,  however,  decided  that  the  southern 
limits  of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  extended  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
territory  of  the  Cantii ;  and  Ptolemy,  therefore,  was 
not  'altogether  unwarranted  in  placing  L<»idinium  in 
this  division  of  Britain.  In  earlier  times  the  citj 
vas  confined  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames. 

Tbe  earhest  .mention  of  it  is  by  Tacitus,  in  his 
y^eli-known  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons 
in  the  reign  of  Kero.  As  Britain  was  only  fully 
subjugated  by  Claudius,  Londinium  must  have  ra- 
pidly advanced  to  the  importance  it  assume  in  the 
i>an-ative  of  this  historian.  Although  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Julius  Caesar  or  by  other  early  writers,  the 
P*^<^uIiar  natural  advantages  of  the  locality  point  it 
out  as  one  of  the  chief  places  of  resort  of  the  mer- 
^'bants  and  traders  who  visited  Britain  from  the 
^aulii^h  ports  and  from  other  parts  of  the  conUnent 
-^t  the  cMuparatively  early  period  in  the  Roman 
dninination  xeferred  to,  Londinium  is  spoken  of  as 
a  place  of  established  mercantile  reputation.  The 
three  chief  cities  o^  Britain  at  this  period  were 
^eruluoiiuro,  Camulodunum,  and  Londinium.  At 
Cainuludunimi  a  colony  of  veterans  had  been  esta- 
utwhed ;  Verulaminm  had  received  the  rights  and 
Pnvileges  of  a  mnnicipium  ;I^ndinium,  without  such 
distinctions,  had  attained  by  home  and  foreign  trade 
that  pre-eminence  which  ever  marked  her  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  Britain:  —  "  Londinium  ....  cognomento 
<)tudem  coloniae  non  insigne,  sed  copia  negotiatorum  et 
commeatuum  maxime  celebre.**  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  33.) 
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At  this  period  we  must  infer  that  Londininm  was 
without  external  walls;  and  this  absence  of  mural 
defences  appears  to  have  been  common  also  to  Voru- 
lamium  and  to  Camulodunum.  The  Britons  passed 
by  the  fortified  places  and  attacked  at  once  th« 
rich  and  populous  cities  inadequately  defended. 
Camulodunum  was  the  first  to  fall ;  Londininm 
and  Venilaminm  speedily  followed  in  a  similar 
catastrophe. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  is  probably 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Severus,  affords  direct 
evidence  of  the  chief  position  which  Londinium  held 
among  the  towns  and  cities  of  Britain.  It  occurs  in 
no  less  than  seven  of  the  itinera,  and  in  six  of  these 
it  stands  either  as  the  place  of  departure  or  as  the 
terminus  of  the  routes;  no  other  town  is  introduced 
so  conspicuously. 

The  next  historical  mention  of  Londinium  occurs 
in  the  panegyric  of  Enmenius  addressed  to  Con- 
stantius  Caesar  (c.  17),  in  which  it  is  termed  **  oppi- 
dum Londiniense.**  Afier  the  defeat  of  Allectns,  Uie 
victorious  Romans  marched  directly  on  L<»idinium, 
which  was  being  plundered  by  the  Franks  and  other 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  made  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  usurper's  forces. 

Ammianns  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  at  a  later 
period,  states  tliat,  in  his  time,  Londinium  was  called 
Augusta,  an  honourable  appellation  not  unfrequently 
conferred  on  cities  of  distinction.  In  thb  writer  we 
find  the  word  written  as  it  is  pronounced  at  the  present 
day :  —  "  Egressus,  tendensque  ad  Lundinhim  vetus 
oppidum,  quod  Augustam  posteritas  appcllavit" 
(xxvii.  8,  comp.  xxviiL  3).  In  the  Notitia  Digni- 
tatum  we  find  mention  of  a  "  Praepositns  Thesan- 
rorum  Augustensium  in  Britanniis;"  and  in  the 
Chorography  of  Ravenna  the  complete  form,  Londi- 
nium Augusta,  is  given. 

Monumental  remains  show  that  Londinium  con- 
tained buildings  commensurate  in  grandeur  and  ex- 
tent with  its  historical  claims.  The  foundations  of 
the  wall  which  bordered  the  river,  when  laid  open 
a  few  years  since,  was  almost  wholly  composed  of 
materials  used  in  buildings  which  were  anterior  to 
the  period  when  the  wall  was  built ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  the  dates  of  either.  The  stones 
of  which  thb  wall  was  constructed  were  portions  of 
columns,  friezes,  cornices,  and  also  foundation  stones. 
From  their  magnitude,  character,  and  number,  they 
gave  an  important  and  interesting  insight  into  the 
obscure  history  of  Roman  Lond(Hi,  in  showing  the 
architectnal  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  it. 
SimiUr  discoveries  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  modem  city  which  more  fully  developed  the 
debris  of  an  ancient  city  of  importance  :  other 
architectural  fragments  have  been  found ;  walls  of 
vast  strength  and  thickness  have  been  noticed;  and 
within  the  last  twenty  yean,  at  least  thirty  tessel- 
lated pavements  have  been  laid  open,  of  which  some 
were  of  a  very  fine  kind.  (^rcAoeofo^ia,  vols, 
xxvii.  xxviii.  et  seq.)  Londinium,  unenclosed  at 
first,  was  subsequently  in  early  times  walled;  but 
it  occupied  only  part  of  the  site  it  eventually  co- 
vered (Arckaeol^ia,  vol.  xxix.).  The  line  of  the 
wall  of  Roman  London  is  well  known,  and  can  still, 
in  parts,  be  traced.  Where  it  has  been  excavated  to 
the  foimdation,  it  appears  based  upon  a  bed  of  clay 
and  flints;  the  wall  itself,  composed  of  rubble  and 
hard  mortar,  is  faced  with  small  squared  stones  and 
bonding  tiles;  its  thickness  is  about  12  feet; 
its  original  height  was  probably  between  20  and 
30  feet ;   it  was  flanked  with  towers,  and  had  a 
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least  seren  gates.  Bj  the  sides  of  the  chief  ran<]s 
stood  Uie  cemeteries,  from  which  enormous  quantities 
of  sepulchral  remains  liave  been,  and  still  are,  pro- 
cored.  Among  the  inscriptions,  are  records  of  sol- 
diers of  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  twentieth 
legions.  {CoL  Ant.  voL  i.)  We  have  no  evidence, 
however,  to  show  that  the  legions  themselves  were 
ever  quartered  at  Londiniom.  The  only  troops 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  stationed  in 
this  city  were  a  cohort  of  the  native  Britons  {Col. 
Ant.  vol.  i.);  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  particular 
period  they  were  here.  It  is,  however,  a  rather 
remarkable  fact,  as  it  was  somewhat  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  to  station  the  auxiliaries  in 
their  native  countries. 

Traces  of  temples  and  portions  of  statues  have 
also  been  found  in  London.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  bronze  head  of  Hadrian 
found  in  the  Thames,  and  the  Urge  bronze  hand  found 
in  Thames  Street  In  reference  to  the  statues  in 
bronze  which  adorned  Londinium  and  other  cities  of 
Roman  Britain,  the  reader  may  be  directed  to  a 
curious  passage  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  That 
writer  xeUites  (xii.  13),  that,  after  the  death  of  Cad- 
walla,  the  Britons  embalmed  his  body  and  placed  it 
in  a  bronze  statue,  which  was  set  upon  a  bronze 
horse  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  placed  over  the 
jvestem  gate  of  London,  as  a  trophy  of  victory  and 
as  u  terror  to  the  Saxons.  All  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider  in  this  statement  is,  whether  it  is 
at  all  likely  that  the  writer  would  have  invented  the 
details  about  the  works  in  bronze ;  and  whether  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  the  story  was  made  up  to 
account  for  some  Roman  works  of  art,  which,  for  cen- 
turies after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  remained  a 
wonder  and  a  puzzle  to  then:  successors.  Equestrian 
8t.atue8  in  bronze  were  erected  in  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  as  is  proved  by  a  fragment  found  at  Lin- 
coln ;  but  in  the  subsequent  and  middle  ages  such 
works  of  art  were  not  fabricated. 

We  have  above  referred  to  the  "  Praepositns  The- 
saurorum  Augustensium."  Numerous  coins  are 
extant  of  the  mint  of  Londinium.  Those  which 
may  be  certainly  thus  attributed  are  of  Carausius, 
AUectus,  Constantinus,  and  the  Constantino  family. 
(Akerman*s  Couu  of  the  Romans  relating  to  Bri- 
tain.) With  respect  to  the  precise  position  of  the 
public  buildings,  and,  indeed,  of  the  general  dlstii- 
bution  of  the  Roman  city,  but  little  is  known ;  it  is, 
however,  very  certain,  that,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  course  of  the  modem  streets  is  no  guide  to  that 
of  the  ancient.  This  has  also  been  remarked  to  bo 
the  case  at  Treves  and  other  ancient  cities.  [C.R.S.1 

LCNDOBRIS  (Aoy^oSpis,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  10;  A<C 
youKpiSf  Man;.  Heracl.  p.  43:  Berlinffuas),  a  small 
island,  and  the  only  one,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Lusitania,  lay  off  the  promontory  Lu:(arium  (C. 
Carvoeiro.)  [P.  S.] 

LONGANUS  (Aoyyoi^j),  a  river  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily,  not  far  from  Mylac  (^Milazzo)^  celebmted 
for  the  victory  of  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  over  the 
Mamertines  in  b.  c  270  (Pol.  i.  9  ;  Diod.  xxii.  13; 
£xc.  U.  p.  499,  where  the  name  is  written  Aof- 
Toyor,  but  the  same  river  is  undoubtedly  meant). 
Polybiiis  describes  it  as  ^'  in  the  phiin  of  Mylae  " 
{iv  T^  Mi/Aaf^  '<'tV)i  ^u^  i^  ^  impossible  to  say, 
with  certainty,  which  of  the  small  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  sea  near  that  town  is  the  one  meant  The 
Fiume  di  Santa  Lucia,  about  three  miles  south- 
west uf  MiiazzOf  has  perhaps  the  best  claim ;  though 
Clavcrius  fixes  on  the  Fiume  di  Cattro  Reale,  a 
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little  more  di^tant  from  that  citv.     (Cluv.  SicH.  \ 
p.  303.)  '         [E.  H.B.]:  , 

LONGATICUM,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Piinnoniii' ; 
Superior,  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Emon%.  Nofi  ; 
LogatecZj  accordincj  to  Muchar.     (It.  Anton. ;  lU 
Uierot. ;  Tab.  Pent. ;  Mucliar,  Noricum,  p.  232.) 

LONGOBARDI.    [Lanoobardi.] 

LONGOXES.    [Sardinia.]  .    ' 

LONG  0  VIC  US,  a  town  in  Britain,  mentioned  ii  \ 
the  Notitioj  and  nowhere  else.     It  was,  probably,  \%   i 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  CtmherUmd  and  HV.fff 
tnoreland  lakes ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  not  safe  to  g9 
further  in  the  way  of  identification ;  though  the  3/o4 
numenta  Britannica  makes  it  Lancaster.  [R  G.  L]j 

LO'NGULA  (AAyyoXa :  Fth.  Longulanus :  Buom 
Riposo\  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  seeimt 
to  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Vul-I 
scians.     It  first  appears  as  a  Volscian  city,  which* 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Roman  consul,  Postu*: 
mus  Cominius  in  d.  c.  493.    (Liv.  ii.  33  ;  Dionyi. 
vi.   91.)     But  it  was  recovered  by  the  Volscians 
under  the  command  of  Coriolanus,  in  b.c  488  (Lir. 
ii.  39;  Dionys.  viiL  36):  in  both  cases  it  is  described 
as  falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  invading  army,  aodj 
was  probably  not  a  place  of  any  great  impOTtance  ;j 
indeed  Livy's  expressions  would  lead  us  to  infer  Uiali 
it  was  a  dependency  of  Antium.     After  this  it  is  only] 
incidentally  mentioned  ;  once,  as  the  place  where  thaj 
Roman  army  under  L.  Aeniilius  encamped  in  the  war  J 
against  the  Volscians,  b.c.  482  (Dionys.  viii.  85);  aod^ 
again,  at  a  much  later  period  in  tlie  Sanmite  Wan,  ^ 
B.  c.  309.     (Liv.  ix.  39.)     Its  name  is  after  this  ■ 
found  only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  cities  of  Latium ! 
which  were  in  his  time  utterly  decayed  and  deserted. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)     As  he  enumerates  it  among  the 
cities  that  shared  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban ; 
Mount,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  (niginally  a  Latin-, 
city,  though  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vol*'i 
scians  before  its  name  appears  in  history. 

All  the  above  passages  would  lead  us  to  place, 
Longula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antinm,  while  the* 
two  former  connect  it  closely  with  Pollusca  and| 
Corioli.     These  are  all  the  data  which  we  have  for<J 
determining  its  position,  which  must  therefore  be  in^- 
some  degree  matter  of  conjecture,  especially  as  that 
of  Pollusca  and  Corioli  is  equally  uncertain.     Bu( 
Nibby  has  pointed  out  a  locality  which  has  at  all ' 
events  a  plausible  claim  to  be  that  of  Longula,  in  . 
the  casaUj  or  farm-house,  now  called  Buon  Ripoto, ' 
(m  the  right  of  the  road  from  Rome  to  Antinm, ' 
about  27  miles  from  Rome,  and  10  in  a  straight  line 
from  Porto  dAmo.*     The  farm,  or  tenuta,  of  Bmm » 
Riposo  lies  between  that  of  Carroceto  on  the  one  ' 
side,  and  A  rdea  on  the  other  ;  while  the  site  occa-  , 
pied  by  the  caxale  itself,  and  which  was  that  of  a 
castle  in  the  middle  ages,  is  described  as  one  of  thc<B 
which  is  so  clearly  marked  by  natural  advantages  of 
position  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been 
chosen  as  tlie  site  of  an  ancient  city.     No  ruins  re- 
main ;  but  perhaps  these  could  hardly  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  a  town  that  ceased  to  exist  at  so  eariy 
a  period.    (Nibby,  vol.  L  p.  326 ;  Abekcn,  Miild- 
ItaUen,p.72.)  [E.H.B.] 

*  The  position  assigned  to  Buon  Riposo  on  Gell's 
map  does  not  accord  with  this  description  of  the  fitt 
given  by  Nibby  ;  but  this  part  of  the  map  is  very 
imperfect  and  evidently  not  derived  from  personal 
observation.  Gelfs  own  account  of  the  situaticNi  of 
Buon  Riposo  (p.  185),  though  loss  precipe,  agrees 
with  that  of  Nibby. 
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LON'GUM  PKOMONTORIUM.  [Sictua.] 
LONGUS,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemj  (ii.  3)  as  a  river  to  the  north  of  the  Epi- 
diau  Promontory  {Mull  of  Cantyre),  Identified 
in  the  JUonumenta  Britannica  with  Lynnelochf 
Iwtfrlochy,  and  Loch  Melfori.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LOPADUSSA  (Aoiroiowrcro,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  834; 
AovaSoStro,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  34 :  Lampeduia)j  a  small 
island  off  the  E.  cooAt  of  Africa  Propria,  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Thapsus,  at  tlie  distance  of  80  stadia, 
•cc<»rding  to  an  ancient Penp/ttf  (Iriwct^  Bibl.Afatrit 
Cod.  Graec.  p.  488).  Pliny  pUces  it  about  50  M.  P. 
N.  of  Cercina,  and  makes  its  length  about  6  M.  P. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14,  ▼.  7.  s.  7.)  It  really  lies  about 
80  English  miles  E.  of  Thapsus,  and  about  90  NE. 
tf  Cercina.  [P.  S.] 

LOPHIS.  [BoEOTiA,  p.  413,  a.] 
LOPaSAGIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
between  Vesontio  (^Besan^on)  and  Epamanduodurum 
{UaHdeure).  It  is  xiii.  leagues  from  Vesontio.  D'An- 
viUe  supposes  that  it  may  be  a  place  called  Baumes- 
kt'N<met :  others  guess  BattmeS'les-JJames,  or  a 
fhce  near  it  named  Luciol  or  Luxiol.  [G.  L.] 

LOPSICA  (A^txa),  a  town  of  Libumia,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  §  2  ;  conip.  Plin.  iii.  25)  places 
DMr  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Tedanius  (^Zermagna) : 
pcrh^is  the  same  place  as  the  Osprla  of  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LOltlUM,  or  LAU'RIUM,  a  village  in  Southern 

Etmria  and  station  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  12  miles 

fiom  Rome.     (J tin.  Ant.  p.  290;  Tab.  Pent.)     It 

is  ehiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  that  the 

&ouIy  of  Antoninus  Pius  had  a  yilla  there,  in  which 

that  emperor  was  brought  up,  and  where  he  after- 

wnds  coDstracted  a  palace  or  villa  on  a  more  mag- 

aificent  scale,  which  was  his  place  of  residence  at 

tbe  time  of  his  death.     (Jul.  Capit  Ant.  P.  12 ; 

Tict  de  Cats.  15,  Epit  15  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  8.)    It 

«as  afterwards  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  his 

SQoeessor  H.  Aurelius,  as  we  learn  from  his  letters 

to  Franto  (Fronto,  Ep.  iL  18,  iii.  20,  vi.  3,  &c.); 

bat  had  already  fallen    into  decay  in  tlie  time 

tf  Ca|HtoIinns,  who  speaks  only  of  its  ruins      No 

tther  mention  of  Laurium  occurs  except  in  the 

itinnraries,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to   fix   its 

pOKtir>a  with  certainty.     The  12th  mile  from  R>me 

eoiocides  with  a  bridge  over  a  small  stream  between 

afium  called  BoUaccia  and  the  CasUl  di  Guido: 

bare  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  sepulchres 

bsTe  been  found;  and  on  the  high  ground  above  are 

the  niins  of  an  edifice  of  a  more  extensive  and 

iomptiunu    diaracter,  which,  from    the  style   of 

<niBtnicti<»i,  may  probably  have  belonged  to  the 

viUa  of  tbe  Antonines.     (Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.   271.) 

Tbc  name  is  variously  written  Lorium,  Lorii,  and 

Uoriiun,  but  the  first  fonn,  which  is  that  adopted 

ii  tltt  epistles  of  Fronto  and  M.  Aurelius,  is  the 

bat  warranted.     The  place  appears  to  have  cun- 

tianed  to  be  inhabited  during  the  early  ages  of 

Chnitjanity,  and  we  «ven  meet  with  a  bishop  of 

lAiom  in  tlie  5th  century.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LO^YMA  (jh  A6fntiAay,  a  small  fortified  place 
*>th  a  port,  dose  to  Cape  Cynonscma,  on  the  westem- 
■■t  point  of  tbe  Rhudian  Chersonesus,  in  Caria. 
^  harbour  was  about  20  Roman  miles  distant  from 
IbodML  (Liv.  xxxvii.  17,  xlv.  10  ;  Stcph.  B. 
*».;  Plin.  r.  29 ;  Ptol.' v.  2.  §  11 ;  Thucyd.  viii. 
tt;  Senec  QftaetL  Nat.  iii.  19  ;  Appian,  Bdl  Civ. 
'>  72.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  applies  the  name 
I^^na  to  tbe  whole  of  the  rocky  district,  without 
tifloing  the  towiL    The  Larumna  of  Mela  (i. 
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16)  and  the  Lorimna  of  the  Tab.  Pent,  perhapar 
refer  to  Loryma,  although  it  is  also  posidble  that 
they  may  be  identical  with  a  place  called  La- 
rymna  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  same  district. 
Leake  (^Atia  Minor,  p.  223)  regards  the  ruins  in 
the  west  of  Port  Aplotheca  as  belonging  to  the  an- 
dcnt  town  of  Loryma.  These  ruins  are  seen  on  the 
spur  of  a  hill  at  the  south-western  entrance  of  the 
port ;  the  town  was  long  and  narrow,  running  from 
west  to  east ;  on  each  of  its  long  sides  there  are  still 
visible  six  or  seven  square  towers,  and  one  large 
round  one  at  each  end  :  the  round  tower  at  the  east 
end  is  completely  demolished.  The  walls  are  pre- 
served almost  to  their  entire  height,  and  built  in  the 
best  style,  of  large  square  blocks  of  limestone.  To- 
wards the  liarbour,  in  the  north,  the  town  had  no 
gate,  and  on  the  south  side  alone  there  appear  three 
rather  narrow  entrances.  In  the  interior  no  remains 
of  buildings  are  discernible,  the  ground  consisting  of 
the  bare  rock,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  place 
was  not  a  town,  but  only  a  fort.  Sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions have  not  been  found  either  within  or 
outside  the  fort,  but  several  tombs  with  bare  stelae, 
and  M>me  ruins,  exist  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of 
the  harbour.  (Ross,  Reisen  au/den  Griech.  Inadn^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  46,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LORXE,  a  fortress  in  Mesopotamia,  situated  on 
the  nortliem  frontier,  upon  Mount  Izala.  (Anrni. 
Marc.  xix.  9.) 

LOSA,  a  station  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Pompelo  {Pom' 
pelona)  in  Spain  to  Burdigala  (fiordeaux).  From 
Segosa  (^Escouase  or  Etcourst)  to  Losa  is  xiL 
(leagues),  from  Losa  to  Boii  [Boii]  xii.,  and  from 
Boii  to  Burdigala  xvi.  D'Anville  conjectures  L  -a 
to  be  at  a  little  canton,  as  he  calls  it,  named  Leche. 
Walckcnaer  fixes  it  at  the  Bois  de  Licoffos.  [G.  L.] 

LOSO'RIUM  (Ao<r^f»oy),  a  fortress  in  Lazica, 
built  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  7),  which 
Dubois  de  Moutpereux  (  Vt^c^eAutow  du  Caucate, 
voL  ii.  p.  360)  identifies  with  the  modem  vilk^;e  of 
Loussiatkhevi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LOSSONUS.    fOLOOsooN.] 

LOTO'PHAGI  (Aorro<t>ayoi,  i.  e.  lotus-eaters),  a 
people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
who  first  appear  in  mythical,  but  afterwards  in  his- 
torical geography.  Homer  (Od.  ix.  84,  et  seqq.) 
represents  Ulysses  as  coming,  in  his  wanderings,  to 
the  coast  of  the  Lotopliagi,  who  compassed  the 
destruction  of  his  companions  by  giving  them  the 
lotus  to  eat  For  whoever  of  them  ate  the  sweet 
fruit  of  the  lotus,  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  but  desired  to  remain  there  with  the 
Lotophagi,  feeding  on  the  lotus,  and  forgetful  of 
return.  (The  poetical  idea  is  exquisitely  wnmght 
out  by  Tennyson  in  his  Lotos-Eaters,  works,  voL  i. 
pp.  175—184.)  The  Greeks  of  the  historical 
period  identified  the  country  of  these  I^tus-eatcrs 
with  the  coast  between  the  Syrtes,  where  they  found 
an  indigenous  tribe,  who  used  to  a  great  extent 
(Herodotus  says,  as  their  sole  article  of  food)  the 
fruit  of  a  plant,  which  they  therefore  supposed  to  bo 
the  lotus  of  Homer.  To  this  day,  the  abcuriginal 
inhabitants  who  live  in  caves  along  the  same 
coasts  cut  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  which  is  doubtkiM 
the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a  wine  made 
from  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  also  did 
(HenMi.  iv.  177).  This  pknt,  tlio  Zizyphus  Lotus 
or  Rhamntts  Lotus  (jujube  tree)  of  the  botanistji 
(called  by  the  Arabs  Seedra),  is  a  prickly  branching 
6hrub,  b&iring  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum^  of  a 
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saffron  colonr  and  sweetish  taste  (Herodotns  likens 
its  ta&te  to  that  of  the  date).  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  celebrated  Egyptian  lotus,  or 
water-lilj  of  the  Nile,  which  was  also  used  for  food. 
(There  were,  in  fact,  several  plants  of  the  name, 
which  are  carefully  distinguished  bj  Liddell  and 
and  Scott,  Gr,  Lex.  ».  v.) 

The  ancient  gec^raphers  differ  as  to  the  extent 
of  coast  which  thej  assign  to  the  Lotophagi.  Their 
chief  seat  was  around  the  L<»ser  Sjrrtis,  and  east- 
ward indefinitely  towards  the  Great  Syrtis;  but  Mela 
carries  them  into  Cyrenaica.  They  are  also  placed 
in  the  large  island  of  Meninx  or  Lotophagitbs,  £.  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis.  (Horn.  Herod.  U.  cc;  Xen. 
Afuxb,  iii.  2.  §  25;  Scylax.  p.  47;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  5; 
Plin.  y.  4.  s.  4;  Sil.  iii.  310;  Hygin.  Fab.  125; 
Shaw;  Delia  Cella;  Darth;  Heeren,  Ideen^  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  54;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol  i.  p.  989.)  [P.S.] 

LOTUM,  in  Gallia,  is  pUced  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Juliubona  {Lillebonne)  to 
Botomagus  (/Zouen).  It  is  vi.  leagues  from  Julio- 
bona  to  Lotum,  and  xiiL  from  Lotum  to  Botomagus. 
The  actual  distances  seem  to  fix  Lotum  at  or  near 
Caudehec^  which  b  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine 
between  LUIdnmne  and  Rouen.  [G.  L.] 

LOXA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3) 
as  a  river  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  north  of 
the  Vara  (Oitdpa)  aestuary^  i.  e.  the  Murray  Firth, 
Identified  in  the  Momtmenia  BritanrUca  with  the 
Loth  in  Sutherland ;  the  Lostie^  and  Cromarty 
Firth.  .     [R  G.  L.] 

LUANCL    [Gallaecia.] 

LUBAENI.     [Gallaecia.] 

LUCA  (AoGica,  Strab.,  Ptol. :  Eth,  Lucensis : 
Lucca\  a  city  of  £truria,  situated  in  a  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
An.sar  (Serchio')  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
10  NE.  of  Pisae.  Though  Luca  was  included  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria,  as  these  were  establitihed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (PIin..iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  I. 
§  47),  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  an 
Etruscan  town.'*'  No  mention  of  it  is  found  as  such, 
and  no  Etruscan  remains  have  been  discovered  in  its 
neighbourhood.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Etrus- 
cans at  one  time  extended  their  power  over  the  level 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  from  the 
Amus  to  the  Macra,  leaving  the  Ligurians  in  pos- 
session only  of  the  mountains,  —  and  at  this  period, 
therefore,  Luca  was  probably  subject  to  them.  At 
a  later  period,  however,  it  bad  certainly  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ligurians,  and  being  retaken  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been  commonly 
considered  (until  the  reign  of  Augustus)  a  Ligurian 
town.  For  this  reason  we  find  it  comprised  within 
the  province  assigned  to  Caesar,  which  included 
Liguria  as  well  as  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (Suet  Caet.  24.) 
The  first  mention  of  Luca  in  history  is  in  b.  c.  218, 
when  Livy  tells  us  that  the  consul  Sempronins 
retired  there  after  his  unsuccessful  contest  with 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxi.  59.)  It  was,  therefore,  at  this 
period  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  though 
it  would  seem  to  have  subsequently  fallen  again  into 
those  of  the  Ligurians;  but  it  is  strange  that  during 
the  long  protracted  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  that 
people,  we  meet  vrith  no  mention  of  Luca,  though  it 
must  have  been  of  importance  as  a  frontier  town, 
especially  iu  their  wars  with  the  Apuani.  The 
next  notice  of  it  is  that  of  the  estal)Iishnient  there 
of  a  Boman  colony  in  b.  a  177.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15 ; 
Liv.  xli.  l.'i.)  There  is,  indeed,  some  difikrulty  with 
regard  to  this ;  the  MSS.  and  oditions  of  Livy  vary 
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between  Luca  and  Luna;  but  there  is  no  sudi  dis- 
crepancy in  those  of  Yelleius,  and  there  seems  at 
least  no  reason  to  doubt  the  settlement  of  a  Lati^ 
colony  at  Luca ;  while  that  mentioned  in  Livy  being 
a  "  colonia  civium,*'  may,  perhaps,  with  more  pro- 
bability, be  referred  to  Luna.  (Madvig,  de  Colon. 
p.  287  ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349  )     That  at  Luca 
became,  in  common  with  the  other  Latin  colonics,  a 
municipal  town  by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia  (b.c49), 
and  hence  is  termed  by  Cicero  **  municipium  Lq« 
cense."  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  13.)     It  appears  to  have 
b^n  at  this  time  a  considerable  town,  as  we  find  it 
repeatedly  selected  by  Caesar  during  his  admiDis- 
tration  of  Gaul  as  the  frontier  town  q£  his  province, 
to  which  he  repaired  in  order  to  C(msult  with  his 
friends,  or  with  the  leaders  of  political  parties  at 
B'jme.    (Suet.  Caes.  24  ;  Plut.  Caes.  21,  Crats.  14, 
Pomp.  51  ;  Cic  ad  Fam,  i.  9.   §  9).     On  one  of 
these  occasions  (in  b.  c.  56)  there  are  said  to  have 
been  more  than  200  senators  assembled  at  Luca, 
including  Pompey  and  Crassus,  as  well  as  Caesar 
himself.  (Plut  I  c. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  17.)    Luc» 
would  seem  to  have  received  a  fresh  colony  before 
the  time  of  PUny,  probably  under  Augustus.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  8.  8 ;  Zuinpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349.)     We  hear 
little  of  it  under  the  Boman  Empire;  but  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  a  provincial  town  of  some 
consideration  :    it  was  the    point  where  the  Via 
Clodia,  proceeding  from  Bome  by  Arretium,  Flo- 
rentia,  and  Pistoria,  was  met  by  other  roads  from 
Parma  and  Pisae.   (Plin.  L  c;  Ptol.  liL  1.  §47; 
Itin.  Ant.  pp.  283,  284, 289 ;  Tab.  Pent)    During 
the  Gothic  wars  of  Narses,  Luca  figures  as  an  im- 
portant city  and  a  strong  fortress  (Agath.  B.  G 
i.  15),  hut  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy  that  it  attained  to  the  degree  of 
prosperity  and  importance  that  we  find  it  enjoyii^ 
during  the  middle  ages.    Lticca  is  still  a  fion- 
rishing  city,  with   25,000  inhabitants:   the  only 
i-clics  of  antiquity  visible  there  are  those  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, considerable  part  of  which  may  still  be 
traced,  now  converted  into  a  market-place  called 
tne  Piazza  del  Mercato^  and  some  small  remains  oi 
a  theatre  near  the  church  of  Sta,  Maria  di  Corle 
Landini.  [E.  H.  B,l 

LUCA'NUS,  a  river  of  Bmttium.  [BBUTm, 
p.  450,  b.] 

LUCA'NIA  (Af vjcovfo,  Strab.  The  name  of  the 
people  is  written  AtvKoyoi  by  Strabo  and  Polybins, 
but  Ptolemy  has  Aovicayo!,  and  this  is  found  also  on 
coins),  a  province  or  district  of  Southern  Italy,  ex- 
tending across  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the  gnlf 
of  Tarentum,  and  bounded  by  the  Bruttians  on  the  S., 
by  Samnium  and  Apulia  on  the  N.,  and  by  Cam- 
pinia,  or  the  district  of  the  Picentini,  on  the  NW. 
Its  more  precise  limits,  which  are  fixed  with  un- 
usual unanimity  by  the  geographers,  were,  the  river 
Silarus  on  the  NW.;  the  Bradanus,  which  flows  mto 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  just  beyond  Metapootmn, 
on  the  NE. ;  while  the  mouthb  of  the  Laiis  and  the 
Crathis  marked  its  frontiers  towards  the  Bruttians 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi 
pp.  252,  253,  255;  PUn.  in.  5.  s.  10,  11.  8.  15; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  8,  9.)  Its  northern  frontier,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Sikrus  to  those  of  the  Bndanoi, 
muNt  have  been  an  arbitrpiy  line ;  but  nearly  fol- 
lowing the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  in  this  part 
of  its  course.  It  thus  comprised  the  modem  ffo- 
vince  of  the  BanUicata,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Principato  Citeriore  and  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  Calabria, 
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Lncania  b    evidentlj  "  the  land  of   the  Ln-  | 
^»<iniAn«  :"  bat  though  no  territorial  designation  in 
Italj   became  more  clearly  marked  or  generally 
adopted  than  this  appellation,  it  was  not  till  a  oom- 
parativelj  late  period  that  it  came  into  use.     The 
name  of  the  Lacanians  was  wholly  nnknown  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  days  of  Thncydides ;  and  the  tract 
snbseqnently  known  as  Lncania  was  np  to  that 
time  generally  comprised  nnder  the  vagne  appellation 
of  Oenotria,  while  its  coasts  were  included  in  the 
name  of  ilagna  Graecia.     Scylax  is  the  earliest 
author  in  whom  the  name  of  Lncania  and  the  La- 
canians is  found;  and  he  describes  them  as  extending 
fipom  the  fnmtiers  of  the  Samnites  and  lapygians  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula. 
(ScyL  pp.  3,  4,  5.  §§  12,  13.)    We  are  fortunately 
sUe  to  trace  with  certainty  the  historical  causes  of 
this  change  of  designation. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Italy  after- 
wards known  as  Lucaiiia,  were  the  Oenotriims  and 
Chooes,  tribes  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  refer 
to  a  Pelasgic  stock.  [Itaua,  p.  84.  The  few 
particulars  transmitted  to  us  concerning  them  are 
§ma  nnder  Oenotria.]  These  races  appear  to 
lure  been  nnwarlike,  or  at  least  incapable  of  o£fering 
toy  material  opposition  to  tlie  arms  of  the  Greeks; 
to  that  when  the  latter  established  a  line  of  colonies 
along  the  shores  of  tho  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  they  seem  to  have  reduced  the 
barbarians  cS  the  interior  to  a  state  of  at  least 
sominal  subjection  with  but  little  difficulty.  Thus 
Sfbaris  extended  her  power  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
ioonded  the  colonies  of  Posidonia,  Laiis,  and  Scidrus 
on  the  western  coast  of  Oenotria;  while  further  to 
the  S.  Grotona  and  Locri  followed  her  example. 
It  is  probable,  however,  tliat  other  means  were 
employed  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  arms.  The 
hlasgic  races  of  Oenotria  were  probably  assimilated 
without  much  difficulty  with  their  Hellenic  rulers; 
and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  native 
races  were  to  a  considerable  extent  admitted  to  the 
pririleges  of  citizens,  and  formed  no  unimportant 
dement  in  tlie  population  of  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graeda.  (Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p.  60.)  The  history  of 
Uie  foundation  and  rise  of  the  numerous  Greek 
oohaies,  which  gradually  formed  as  it  were  albeit, 
odrding  the  whole  southern  peninsula  of  Italy, 
are  more  appropriately  reserved  for  the  article 
Magna  Graecia.  It  may  here  suffice  to  mention 
that  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of  Sy- 
boris  (b.&  510)  may  be  taken  as  that  during  which 
the  Greek  cities  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
aid  when  their  dominion  was  most  widely  extended. 
But  though  many  of  those  cities  suffered  severely 
from  domestic  dissensions,  we  find  no  trace  of  any 
material  change  in  their  relations  with  the  neigh- 
bouring barbanans,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Lu- 
canians  at  once  produced  an  entire  change  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs. 

The  Lucanians  were,  according  to  the  general  tes- 
timony of  ancient  writers,  a  Sabellian  race, — an  off- 
shoot or  branch  of  the  Samnite  nation,  which,  sepa- 
lating  from  the  main  body  of  that  people,  in  the 
none  manner  as  the  Campanians,  the  Uirpini,  and 
the  Frentani  had  severally  done,  pressed  on  still 
further  to  the  south,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  country  subsequently  known  as  Lncania.  (Strab. 
TL  p.  254;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  The  origin  of  their 
name  is  nnknown;  for  the  derivation  of  it  from  a 
kader  of  the  name  of  Lucius  (Plin.  xxz.  I  c. ;  Etym. 
Vagn.  8.  V.  AfMcoyoi)  is  too  obviously  a  mere  ety- 
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mological  Bction  of  kte  days  to  deaerre  attention. 
Nor  have  we  any  distinct  information  as  to  the  period 
of  their  first  appearance  and  establishment     Strabo 
describes  them,  without  doubt,  CMrrectly,  as  first 
expelling  (or  more  properly  tubdumg)  the  Oeno- 
triana  uid  Chones,  and  then  turning  thdr  arms 
agunst  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.    But  it  is  not 
till  they  come  into  contact  with  these  last  that  we 
have  any  account  of  their  proceedings ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  information  as  to  the  commencement  of 
their  career.     Even  their  wars  with  the  Greeks  are 
known  to  us  only  in  a  very  imperfect  and  fragmen- 
tary manner,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  steps 
of  their  progress.     But  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not 
till  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  (about  b.  c.  420) 
that  the  Samnites  began  to  extend  their  conquests 
to  the  southward.     Niebuhr  has  justly  observed 
that  the  tranquil  foundation  of  the  Athenian  colony 
at  Thurii,  in  b.  c.  442,  and  the  period  of  prosperity 
which  allowed  it  at  first  to  rise  rapidly  to  power, 
su^iently  prove  that  the  Lucanians  had  not  as  yet 
become  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Gauls,  at  least 
on  that  side  of  the  peninsula  (Nieb.  vol.  i.  p.  96). 
But  they  seemed  to  have  first  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast,  and  esta- 
blished a  permanent  footing  in  that  quarter,  before 
they  came  into  collision  with  the  more  powerful  cities 
on  the  Tarentine  gulf.  (Strab.  i.  p.  254.)   Posidcmia 
was  apparently  the  first  of  tho  Greek  cities  which 
yielded  to  their  arms,  though  the  date  of  its  conquest 
is  uncertain.  [Paestum.J  It  was  probably  soon  after 
this  that  the  Thurians,  under  the  command  of  Clean- 
dridas,  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  Lucanians, 
in  which  they  appeared  to  have  obtained  some  con- 
siderable successes.     (Polyaen,  ii.   10.)     But  the 
progress  of  the  latter  was  still  unchecked ;  and  the 
increasing  danger  from  their  power  led  to  the  forma- 
tion, in  B.  c.  393,  of  a  defensive  league  among  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  with  a  view  of 
resisting  the  Lucanians  on  the  N.,  and  the  power  of 
Dionysius  on  the  S.     (Diod.  xiv.  91.)     They  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  their  combined  arms  would 
easily  effect  this;  but  only  three  years  later,  B.C. 
390,  the  forces  of  the  confederates,  among  whom 
the  Thurians  took  the  lead,  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat near  Laiis,  in  which  it  is  said  that  10,000  of  the 
Greeks  perished.     (Diod.  xiv.  101,  102;  Strab.  Ti. 
p.  253.)    After  this  success,  the  Lucanians  seem  to 
have  spread  themselves  with  but  little  opposition 
through  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy.     The  wars 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  that  region  must  have  in- 
directly favoured  their  progress  by  weakening  the 
Greek  citi»;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  support 
the  Lucanians,  it  is  evident  that  he  looked  upon 
their  successes  with  no  unfavourable  eyes.     (Diod. 
xiv.  102.)     Their  continued  advance  towards  the 
south,  however,  would  soon  render  them  in  their 
turn  a  source  of  umbrage  to  the  Syracusan  despots, 
who  had  established  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
Italian  peninsula;  hence  we  find  the  younger  Diony- 
sius engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Lucanians,  but 
apparently  with   little  success;  and  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the  southernmost 
peninsula  of  Bruttium,  by  fortifying  the  isthmiu 
between  the  Hipponian  and  Scyllacian  gulfs,  ho  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them  in 
B.  c.  358.     (Diud.  xvi.  5;  Strab.  vi.  p.  261.) 

This  was  about  the  period  during  which  tlie  Lu- 
canians had  attained  their  greatest  power,  and 
extended  their  dominion  to  the  limits  which  we 
find  aaugned  to  them  by  Scylax  (pp.  S,  4).    They 
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had  nut,  howeyer,  subdued  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coasts,  some  of  wlilch  fell  at  a  later  period  under  the 
joke  of  the  Bruttia-ns;  while  others  niaintained  their 
independence,  though  for  the  most  part  in  a  decayed 
and  enfeebled  condition,  till  the  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  [Magna  Grakcia.]  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  Lucanians  lost  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  their 
most  recent  acquisition,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Brut- 
tians,  who,  from  a  mere  troop  of  outlaws  and  ban- 
ditti, gradually  coalesced  into  a  formidable  nation. 
[BuuTm.]  The  establishment  of  this  power  in  the 
extreme  south,  confined  the  Lucanians  within  the 
limits  which  are  commonly  assigned  from  this  time 
forth  to  their  territory;  they  seem  to  have  acqui- 
esced, after  a  brief  struggle,  in  the  independence  of 
of  the  Bruttians,  and  soon  made  common  cause  with 
them  against  the  Greeks.  Their  arms  were  now 
principally  directed  against  the  Tarentines,  on  their 
eastern  frontier.  The  latter  people,  who  had  appa- 
rently taken  little  part  in  the  earlier  contests  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Lucanians,  were  now  compelled  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence ;  and  successively 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  Alexander,  king  of  Epiros.  The 
former  monorcli  was  slain  in  a  battlo  against  the 
Lucanians  in  B.  c.  338,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to 
pieces  (Diod.  xvi.  63,  88;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280);  but 
Alexander  proved  a  more  formidable  antagonist:  he 
defeated  tlie  Lucanians  (though  supported  by  the 
Samnites)  in  a  great  battle  near  Paestum,  as  well 
as  in  several  minor  encounters,  took  several  of  their 
cities,  and  carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of  Brut- 
tiuin,  where  he  ultimately  fell  in  battle  near  Pan- 
drjsia,  B.r.  326.  (Liv.  viii.  24;  Justin,  xii.  2, 
xxiii.  1 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  power  of  the  Lucanians  was  considerably  broken 
at  this  period;  and  in  B.C.  303,  when  we  next  hear 
of  them  as  engaged  in  war  with  the  Tarentines,  the 
very  arrival  of  Cleonymus  from  Sparta  is  said  to 
have  terrified  them  into  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 
(Diod.  XX.  104.) 

Meantime  the  Lucanians  had  become  involved  in 
relations  with  a  more  formidable  power.  Already, 
in  B.C.  326,  inunediately  after  tlic  death  of  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus,  tlie  Lucanians  are  mentioned  as 
voluntarily  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
with  Bome,  which  was  tlien  just  entering  on  the 
Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viii.  25.)  We  have  no 
explanation  of  tlie  causes  which  led  to  this  change 
of  ])(>licy ;  just  before,  we  find  them  in  alliance  with' 
the  Samnites,  and  very  shortly  after  they  returned 
once  more  to  their  old  allies.  (lb.  27.)  But  though 
they  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  direct 
Iiotttility  with  Rome,  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  317,  that 
the  course  of  events  allowed  the  Romans  to  punish 
their  defection.  In  that  year  the  consuls  for  the 
fir&t  time  entered  Lucania,  and  took  the  town  of 
Ncrulum  by  assault.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  The  Lucanians 
were  evidently  included  in  the  peace  which  put  an 
end  to  the  Second  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  304),  and 
from  this  time  continued  steadfast  in  the  Roman 
alliance ;  so  tliat  it  was  the  attack  made  on  them  by 
the  Samnites  which  led  to  the  ThinI  Samnite  War, 
B.  c.  298.  (Liv.  X.  11.)  Throughout  that  stniggle 
the  Lucanians  seem  to  have  been  faithful  to  Rome  ; 
and  were  p.obably  admitted  to  an  alliance  on  favour- 
able conditions  at  its  close.  But  in  b.  c.  286,  they 
having  turned  their  anns  against  Thurii,  the  Romans 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  bcbieged  city,  and  declared 
war  ngniuht  the  Lucanians,  over  whom  M*.  Curius 
is  said  to  have  cdebmtcd  an  ovation.  (Aur.  Vict  de 
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Vir    IllutL  33);  and  four  years  afterwards  (b.  c 
282)  the  allied  forces  of  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites, 
which  had  again  beleaguered  Thurii,  were  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  by  C.  Fabricius.    (Val.  Max.  i.  8. 
§  6.)     On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  (b.  c.  28 1 ) 
the  Lucanians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in 
favour  of  that  monarch,  though  it  was  not  till  after 
his  victory  at  Heraclea  that  they  actually  sent  their 
contingent  to   his   support.    (Pint  Pyrr.  13,  17; 
iZonar.  viii.  3.)     The  Lucanian  auxiliaries  are  e«i])e- 
cially  mentioned  in  the  service  of  that  prince  nt  the 
battle  of  Asculum  (Dionys.  xx.,  Fr.  Didot) :  but  when 
Pyrrhus  withdrew  from  Italy,  he  left  his  allies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  Lucaniaiu 
in  particular,  were  exfKised  to  the  full  brunt  of  their 
resentment     After  they  had  seen  their  armies  de- 
feated, and  their  territor}'  ravaged  in  several  suc- 
cessive compaigns,  by  C.  Fabricius,  Cornelius  Ru- 
finus,  and  Af.  Curius,  they  were  at  length  reduced 
to  submission  by   Sp.  Carvilius  and   L.  Papirius 
Cursor  in  b.  c.  272.  (Zonar.  viii.  6 ;  Eutrop.  IL  14; 
Liv.  Epit.  xiii.,  xiv. ;  FcuU  Capit.) 

From  this  time  tlie  Lucanians  continnod  in  undis- 
turbed subjection  to  Rome  till  tlie  Second  Punic 
War.  In  the  celebrated  register  of  the  Roman  forces 
in  B.C.  225,  the  Lucanians  (including,  probably,  the 
Bruttians,  who  are  not  separately  noticed)  are  reck- 
oned as  capable  of  bringing  into  the  field  30,000 
foot  and  3000  horse,  so  that  they  must  have  been 
still  a  numerous  and  powerful  people.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
But  they  suffered  severely  in  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Having  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  their  territory  became 
during  many  succesi>ive  campaigns  the  Uieatre  of 
war,  and  was  ravaged,  in  turn,  by  both  contendu^ 
armies.  Thus,  in  b.  c.  214,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
contest  between  Scmpronius  Gracchus  and  Hanno; 
in  tlie  following  year  Gracchus  employed  tlie  whole 
campaign  within  its  lunits,  and  it  was  in  Lucania 
that  that  general  met  with  his  untimely  death  in 
the  summer  of  b.  c  212.  (Liv.  xxii.  61.  xxiv.  20, 
XXV.  1, 16.)  At  length,  in  b.  c.  209,  the  Lucanians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Ilirpini,  aKandoned  the  alli- 
ance of  Hannibal,  and  betrayed  tlie  garrisons  which 
he  had  left  in  their  towns  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans ;  in  consideration  of  which  service  they 
were  admitted  to  favourable  terms.  (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 
They  did  not,  however,  yet  escape  the  evils  of  war ; 
for  in  the  next  year  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  I 
the  campaign  of  I^Iarcellus  and  Crispinus  against 
Hannibal,  in  which  both  consuls  perished;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  in  b.  c 
207,  that  Hannibal  withdrew  his  forces  into  Bnit- 
tiuin,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  maintain  bis 
footing  in  Lucania.    (Liv.  xxvii.  51,  xxviii.  11.) 

Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Lucanians  were  poni^ied 
by  the  Romans  for  their  defection  to  Hannibal,  by 
being  reiluced  to  the  same  degraded  condition  as  tlie 
Bruttians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251. )  But  this  can  only  be 
true  of  those  among  them  who  had  refused  to  join  in  - 
the  general  submission  of  the  people  in  B.C.  209, and 
clung  to  Hannibal  to  the  last:  tho  othera  were 
restored  to  a  somewhat  favourable  condition,  and 
continued  td  form  a  considerable  nation;  tliongli,if 
we  may  trust  to  the  statement  of  Strabo,  they 
never  recovcreii  from  the  ravages  of  this  war. 

But  it  was  the  Social  War  (ii.c.  90—88)  that  gave 
the  final  blow  to  the  prosjwrity  of  Lucania.    The 
Lucanians  on  that  occasion  were  among  the  first  to    • 
take  up  arms;  and,  after  bearing  an  important  part   . 
throughout  tho  contest,  they  still,  in  oonjnnctknw^ 
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the  Sunnites,  preeerred  a  hostile  attitude  when  all 
the  other  nations  of  Italj  had  aheady  sabmitted  and 
received  the  Ruman  franchise.  (Appran,  B.  C.  i. 
39,  51.  53.)  In  the  civil  war  between  Blarios  and 
Sulla,  which  immediately  followed,  the  Lucanians,  aa 
well  as  the  Samnites,  actively  espon.sed  the  cause 
of  the  Marian  party,  and  a  Lucanian  legion  fought 
in  the  great  battle  at  the  Colline  Gate.  They  in 
conaeqncnce  were  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of 
the  conqueror;  and  Lucania,  as  well  as  Samniuin, 
wa9  Udd  waste  by  Sulla  in  a  manner  that  it  never 
recovered.  The  remaining  inhabitants  were  admitted 
to  the  Roman  cittzemship,  and  from  this  time  the 
Lncanians  ceased  to  be  a  pcf)ple,  and  soon  lost  all 
traces  of  distinct  nationality.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  90 
— 93,  96;  Strab.  vi  pp.  253.  254.) 

Of  Lnrania  under  the  Roman   government   we 
hear  but  little;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  complete  decay.     The  Greek  cities  on 
its  coasts,  once   so  powerful  and  flourii>bing,  had 
souk  into  ntter  insignificance,  and  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  interior  were  poor  and  obscure  jilaces.     (Strab. 
I  eS)     Nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  it  ever  re- 
covered from    this  state   of  depressi(m   under  the 
Boman  Empire.     The  Liber  Coluniarum   mentions 
only  eight  towns   in  the  whole   province,   and   all 
of  these  were  in  the  subordinate  condition  of  "  prae- 
fectorae."      {Lib.    Colon,  p.  209.)      The   malaria 
which  now  desolates  its  coasts,  must  have  begun  to 
act  as  soon  as  the  population  had  disappeared ;  and 
the  inoant»n  region  of  the  interior  was  apparently 
then,  as  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  wildest  regions 
of  Italy.     Large  tracts  were  given  up  to  pasture, 
while  extensive  forests  afforded  subsihtence  to  vast 
herds  of  swine,  the  flesh  of  which  formed  an  import- 
ant port  of  the  supplies  of  the  Imperial  City.     The 
BMmatain  forests  were  also  favourite  resorts  of  wild 
boars,  and  contained  abundance  of  bears,  which  were 
net  from  thence  to  the  amphitheatres  at  Rome. 
(Hor.  5a/.  ii.  3.  234,  8.  6;  Martial,  de  Sped.  8; 
Yarr.  L.  L.  r.  ^  100.)     Lucania  was  comprised 
together   with   Rruttium   in   the   third  region   of 
Angoatiis,  and  the  two  provinces  continued  to  be 
troited  for  administrative  purposes  throughout  the 
pervid  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Even  after  the  fall 
'  the  Western   Empire,  we   meet    with  mention 
■^the  •*  Corrector  Lucaniae  et  Brultiorum."    Lu- 
\    jiia  long  continued    to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
■\TOicy  of  the  Eastern  Emperors;  and   the  modem 
prorinoe  of  the  BasUicata  is  supposed  t«)  have 
dnired  its  name  frran  the  emperor  Basilius  II.  in  the 
10th  eentory.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Not.  Dign.  ii. 
^  64;   OrelL  Inscr.  1074;   Treb.  Pol).  Tetr.  24; 
P.Diac:  ii  17;  Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  8,  46.) 

The  physical  characters  of  Lucania  are  almost 

vhoUy  determined  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 

vhidi  enters  at  its  northern  frontier,  and  from  thence 

tmoBSB  the  province  in  its  whole  extent.     These 

ttoontains  form  a  lofty  group  or  knot  immediately 

<D  the  frontiers  of  Samnium,  and  from  thence  the 

naia  chain  u    continued    nearly   due  S.  to  the 

eoiiiM  of  Bmttium;  a  little  before  reaching  vvhich. 

ikrin  again  into  the  very  lofty  group  of  Monte 

^NQmo^  the  highest  summit  of  which  attains  an 

^hntioD  cf  ahofe  7000  feet.     Throughout  its  course 

tUi  chun  approaches  considerably   nearer  to  the 

I  than  the  eastern  coast;  but  it  is  not  till  after 

the  frontier  of  Bmttium  that  it  becomes  a 

httorsl  chain,  as  it  continues  for  a  ccn- 

"'■nMi  iiiirtanff.     In  the  more  northem  part  of 

'•■■a  the  space  between  the  central  chain  and 
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the  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  almost  filled  up  with  ranges 
of  lofty  and  mgged  mountains,  leaving  only  here 
and  there  a  small  strip  of  pkin  on  the  sea-coast: 
but  towards  the  eafttward,  the  mountains  sink  nuuh 
more  gradually  as  they  approach  the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  constituting  long  ranges  of  hills,  which  gradually 
subside  into  the  broad  strip  of  plain  that  borders  the 
gulf  the  whole  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Siris 
(Sinno)  to  that  of  tho  Bradanus.  It  is  this  tract  of 
plain,  in  many  places  marshy,  and  now  desolate  and 
unhealthy,  that  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
its  almost  matchless  fertility.  ( Archiloch.  ap.  A  then. 
xii.  25.)  South  of  the  river  Siris.  the  off>hi)tits  of 
the  Apennines,  descending  from  the  lofty  group  of 
Monte  Pblimo  as  a  centre,  again  approach  clo&e  to 
the  shore,  filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  and  that  of  the 
Crathis;  but  once  more  receding  as  they  appniach 
the  latter  river,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  tract  of 
fertile  plain  bordering  its  banks  on  both  sides. 

The  lofty  group  of  mountains  just  noticed  as  situ- 
ated on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Samnium,  sends 
down  its  waters  towards  both  seas,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Lucania.  Of  the5>e 
the  SiLARUs  (5c/c)  flows  to  tho  gulf  of  Paestum, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Tanaoer 
{Tanoffro)  and  CxiiOR  (Calore),  both  considerable 
streams,  which  join  it  from  the  S.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Bradants  (Bradano),  which  ri>es  to  the 
N.  of  Potentia,  and  the  Casi'Ekti'S  {Bagitnto), 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Monti  della  Maddalenaj 
a  little  to  tlie  S.  of  the  same  town,  flow  to  the  SE., 
and  pursue  a  nearly  parallel  course  the  whole  way 
to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  AciRis  {Agrt)  and 
the  Siris  (Sinno),  which  rise  in  the  central  chain 
further  to  the  S.,  have  also  a  general  SK.  dire<*tion, 
and  flow  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Crathis, 
further  down  the  same  coast,  which  forms  rear  its 
mouth  the  limit  between  Lucania  and  Bmttium, 
belongs  in  the  greater  jiart  of  its  course  exclusively 
to  the  latter  country.  But  the  Sybaris,  now  the 
Coidk,  a  much  less  considerable  stream,  immediately 
to  the  N.  of  the  Crathis,  belongs  wholly  to  Lucania. 
The  Acalandru8  (Calandro),  which  falls  int«»  the 
sea  between  the  Sybaris  and  the  Sirin,  is  a  very 
trifling  stream.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  the  only 
river,  besides  the  Silams  and  its  tributaries,  worthy 
of  notice,  is  the  I^iis,  or  JLao,  which  fomis  the 
southern  boundary  of  Lucania  on  this  side.  Tli- 
Pyxus  (Bnsento),  flowing  by  the  town  of  the  snrne 
name  (Buxentum),  is  but  a  trifling  stream  :  aii.i  the 
Melphes  (Molpa).  which  enters  the  sea  by  tho  pm- 
moTitory  of  Palinurus,  though  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5. 
s.  10),  is  not  more  considerable.  The  II elks  or 
Elees,  which  gave  name  to  VAea.  or  Velia,  is  some- 
what more  important,  but  by  no  means  a  lar;:o 
stream.     [Velia.] 

The  western  coast  of  Lucania  is  marked  hv  several 

0 

bold  and  pn)minent  headlands,  f{»rmed  by  the  ridges 
of  the  Apennines,  which,  as  already  stated,  here  de- 
scend quite  to  the  sea,  and  end  abmptly  on  the  roast. 
The  most  northem  of  these,  forming  the  southern 
limit  of  the  extensive  gulf  of  Paestum,  is  called  by 
Lycophron  Enipeus,  but  was  more  commonly  known 
as  the    Posidium    or    Posidonium    Promunt<>nuni. 
S.  of  this  was  the  more  celebrated   promontory  of 
Palinurus,  still  called  Capo  di  PalinurOj  with  a 
port  of  the  same  name ;  and  beyond  this,  again,  the 
promontory  of  Pyxus  (now  Capo  degli  Infreschi\ 
which  bounds  the  Gijdf  of  PoUcattro  on  the  W. 
Viewed  on  a  larger  scale,  these  three  heaA\«ivdL%  Ttxa.'^ 
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b>  ni;irded  u  011I7  thi  ulislt  pointi  of  oik  large 
projecting  Dius  which  upwUii  Ibe  gal!  of  PMatiun 
from  Ibit  of  Poiiaatn.     The  latUr  nemi  ta  hm>e 

0|)jx»iU  to  the  hudlud  calleii  Poudinin  tu  the 
(Dull  itlat  Duned  bj  the  Gmki  Lbl'ooha,  from 
which  t^M  promontory  noiv  derivce  the  Dune  of 
Puala  di  Licota  ;  and  a  little  further  S.,  off  the 
coiat  of  Velia,  were  the  two  islands  (also  mere  rocks) 
called  bf  the  Gnek«  the  Oehotkidis.  (Sirab.  ii 
p.S5Si  PliD.iii.  7.»,  13.) 

The  towns  of  Locania  maj  be  conyenlently  enu- 
merated in  two  cIa»Hi ; — the  Eiit  comprising  those 
■long  the  coMtJ,  which  were  ahnoat  without  excep- 
tion of  Greek  origin ;  the  other  conbuoing  the  towns 
of  the  interior,  which  were  fur  the  most  [oit  either 
native  Lacanian  ■ettlementi,  or  Roman  coloniei  ri  $, 
later  date.  On  the  W.  ccut,  proceeding  slong  llie 
ihore  of  the  Tfrrhenian  eea,  from  N.  lo  S.,  were ;_ 
P0811H1N1A,  aAsrwardi  called  Piestuh,  a  to;  little 
wajfnm  the  mouth  of  the  Silarusi  ElXAOrVBLiA, 
*t  the  mouth  of  the  Helee  (^A  lenU)  ;  Pixus,  ca)leit 
bj  the  Romaas  BuxEmiix,  now  Foiicatln ;  Sci- 
DHU8,  mpponed  to  have  occupied  the  ute  of  Sirpri ; 
BtjUfDA,  now  ifonUes  ,'  and  Laim,  which  was  at 
Ihe'moDth  of  the  riier  of  that  name,  on  ita  right  hank. 
On  the  E.  coast,  bordering  ou  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
and  beginning  from  the  Ciathis,  stood  Thubii,  rft- 
placing  the  ancient  cit;of  SrBARU,bntnK  occupy- 
ing precisely  the  same  site ;  HeracleA,  which  hod 
in  like  manner  luccnded  to  the  more  ancient  settle- 
ment of  SiRts,  a  few  milet  furtlier  N. ;  and,  lastly, 
llBTAPOiCTUii,  on  the  aoothem  bank  of  the  riTer 

The  principal  towns  m  the  inlorior  were:  —  Po- 
TEKTIA,  sUU  called  PoUiKa,  and  the  ospilal  of 
the  province  known  as  the  BaiSieala ;  Atiha,  still 
called  A  tina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  IVuigtr  ; 
VoLCEiUM  or  VoLCEKTUH,  now  Succmd;  Nti- 
HiBTOO,  of  nncertain  eite,  but  apparently  in  the 
same  neighbouihood  ;  F.buhi  (£Wi),  which  is  tx- 
pTEBsly  oiled  by  Pliny  a  Lncanian  town,  though 
Ntoated  to  the  N.  of  the  Silarus  ;  Baktia,  Baim,  a 
few  miles  from  Vennsia,  on  the  very  fnxitien  of 
Apulia,  to  that  it  was  sometimos  lefened  to  that 
country;  CttUMKsruil  (near&ponarn),  me  of  the 
meet  considerable  towns  in  Lucaniai  Neant-iTM, 
probably  at  La  Rotunda,  and  MuRANUH,  still  called 
Monao,  almost  adjoining  the  frontier  of  Bruttium. 
CoNgiunuH  or  CoSiUSlPM  may  probably  be  placed 
at  PadiJa,  in  the  npper  ,t^ey  of  the  TaDaf[er,  and 
Tkoiahuk  at  Diano,  in  the  same  ndghbourhoad  ; 
while  La  Folia,  in  the  same  valley,  occupies  the 
ule  of  FoRUH  PopiLLii ;  SoNTiA,  noticed  only  by 
Pliny,  is  probably  the  pkce  now  called  Snai  ,■  while 
the  Tergiianl  and  llraentini  of  the  same  anlhor  are 
wholly  nnknawn,  unless  the  former  name  be  cor- 
ropled  from  that  of  Tegiannm,  already  noticed. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  IS;  LOi.  Cobm.  p.  209.)  Of  the 
few  names  mentioned  by  Strabo  (tI.  p.  ZS4),  thoM 
of  Vertinae  and  Calaaams  are  wbdly  unknown. 
The  existence  of  a  Lucoitiin  Petelia  and  Pah- 
IMWIA,  in  addition  to  (he  Snillun  cities  ei  thcM 
names,  is  a  subject  of  grent  doubt. 

The  principal  line  of  highroad  threugli  Lueania 
was  the  Via  PopilUa  (regarded  by  the  Itineraries  as 
n  branch  uf  the  Via  Appia),  which,  in  its  course 
from  CaptLa  to  Rhcginm,  traveraed  the  whole  pro- 
Tina  from  N.  to  S.  The  itatjons  on  it  given  in  the 
AManint  Jtinrars,  p.  109,  an  (pnwseding  from 
Mncciia):— 


AdTanagmm 

AdCalorem 

Uarcihana 

Caesariana 

Nerulum  - 

&nb  Uurano 

The  Tabula  gives 

"plAce'whidi" 

cndicDlus(;)  as  the 

1  Ner^ 

very  doubtful,  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road 
through  this  mountain  country  iwTing  never  been 
traced  with  accuracy.  Another  road,  given  in  the 
Tabula,  led  fran  Potentia  by  Aniia  (Atai)  and 
Grumenlum  to  Nerulum,  where  it  joined  the  Via 
Popillia.  The  other  roads  m  the  interior,  given  in 
the  Itinerary  and  the  Tabula,  are  very  corrupt ;  we 
may,  however,  ascertain  that  there  wat  a  line  of  nad 
proceeding  from  Venueia  through  I'utentia  to  He- 
raclea  and  Thurii,  and  another  from  Potentia  to 
joic  the  1i^  PojulUa  at  Ibuciliaua,  being  pcobablj 
the  direct  line  of  commonicatjou  between  Potentia 
and  Rome.  Lajily,  there  was  always  ■  Una  of 
read  along  the  cc«st,  tbllowing  its  level  shores 
ftom  Tareatom  by  Uetapontum  and  Heraelea  iv 
Thurii.  [E.  H.  B.] 


LUCE'RIA  (ADvifpIa,  Pol.,  Strab.:  liA.  Anm- 
plnt,  SWf*.  B.;  Lucerinue ;  iMxra).  an  uirient 
and  important  city  of  Apulia  sitUAted  in  the  intend 
of  that  country,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Arpi,  and  9 
N.  of  Aecae  ( Tnja).  It  is  called  by  ancient  wri- 
ters a  city  of  the  Dsunians,  and  the  tnditiDD  cnrrent 
among  the  Greeks  ascribed  its  foundsticn,  in  common 
with  that  of  Arpi  and  Cannsinm,  lo  Siomcd ;  in 
proof  of  which  an  indent  stiitue  of  Minerva,  in^tbe 
temple  of  that  gnldeas,  wu  all^jed  In  be  the  tnj 
Pallsdium  brought  by  Diomed  himself  from  Ti  ■,  I 
(Slrab.  vi.  pp.  264, 184  ;  Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16.)  Tfe ,  ■' 
all  the  accounts  of  the  city  from  the  time  that  iU 
name  appears  in  history  vrould  seem  to  point  to  iti 
bang  an  Oscan  town,  and  conuscted  nthei  irith  the 
Oacan  branch  of  the  Apuliana  than  with  the  Dan- 
niana.  Nothing  is  known  of  tlie  hisloiy  of  Lncoia 
till  the  ^cond  Samnite  War,  when  (he  Lonriam, 
who  had  apparently  joned  with  the  other  Apuliaoa, 
in  their  alliance  wiUi  Rome  in  B.  c.  336,  bat  bad 
refused  lo  partake  in  their  sulwequent  defectioD  to 
tlie  Samnitei,  wan  besieged  by  the  Uctec  peopls; 
and  the  Roman  lei^cos  were  on  their  way  to  TiUen 
and  enocour  them,  when  they  susiaiaed  tlie  gnat 
disaster  at  the  Caudlne  Forkt.  (Liv.  tx.  > ;  Dn- 
kenborch,  ad  bte. ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  JOuL  90.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  ooowquence  of  that  blow  ts  the 
Roman  power,  Luceria  fell  into  the  hands  (f  Ibt 
Samnites,  as  we  are  told  shally  after  that  tht  bes- 
tagea  given  up  by  the  Romans  by  the  treaty  it  Cm- 
dlum  were  depoaited  fiir  safety  in  that  city.  (U. 
Ix.  13.)  For  thii  reason  its  recovery  ««  a  frwt 
object  with  the  Romans  ;  and  in  B.  c.  330,  F^iriH 
Cunor  laidu^  to  Luceria  with  a  larga  wn^,  isd 


after  on  obttiul*  nsaUno 


hitber  s  boly  of 


e,  nude  tumSBlf  muter  of 
h  wu  deTtudHl  bj  ■  Fsrrigm  uf  iiboH 
7000    ikmnilM.     (H.   ii.  12—15.)     Baides   n. 
CuTcrinf!  the  bcetigcs,  b<  obtained  u  hnmenw  bootj, 
■0   Uut   Lncau  nu  eridnitlj  nt  Ibia   period 
flomubing  dtj,  ind  Diodonu  (lii,  73)  culls  it  t 
moat  impartant  pl*ce  in  Apnlia.     A  few  jttn  alter 
<B.c.3M).  lh«  eitjwM  aRiin  belmyed  '-•     ''- 
bukda  of  tba  Sanmites ;  but  was  qtiicklj 
bf  tbe  Roman,  "bo  put  the  p 
iDhabituiU  to  tlu  iKord,  and  nenl 
MOO  etikmBU  to  mpplj  Ihrir  place.     ( 
VdL  Pat,  i.  U;  Diod    lii,  72.)    Tbe  _ 
el  w  imponnt  a  EtronKliold  Id  tbii  piut  of  the 
e«DSti7  bevanie  of  mMeriil  tcrrice  to  the  Bomuu  ia 
tb<  SDtMeqoent  opnaliow  of  tbe  irar  (Diod.  L  c); 
wd  inB.c294,lbeSatniu(e9hiTiDgliid  si^e  to  it. 
tbe  BcauiD  muni  Alilius  idTanced  to  its  relief.  BDd 
dtAated  tbe  Sinmiles  in  a  f;reat  battle.     Accordi 
to  uMber  Hxoont,  Luceiii  afforded  shelter  to  I 
buttered  remnants  of  the  consul's  army  after  he 
had  nuUintd  a  Hnere  defeat     (Lir.  i.  35,  37.) 

Kot  ku  important  was  the  part  which  Lui-eria 
bin  io  tbe  Seond  Punic  War.  Tlie  eslabliehmenl 
d  Ibn  poirerfol  colonj  in  a  mililuy  potitioD  of  the 
Btnnt  importance,  was  of  agm[  advintage  to  tli 
KaBam  daring  all  their  openliona  in  Apulia;  and  I 
ni  npealedlj  ebmen  as  tbe  plara  where  Ihei 
amves  took  up  their  wiDter-ijDarters,  or  their  ffa\e 
■alt  Mtabiistaed  tbeir  hnd-qnart^n  durini;  eucceasiT 
campaigna  in  Apalia-  (Lit.  laii.  9,  ixiii-  37.  xaii 
3,  U,  20  ;  Pol  iii.  88,  100.)  But  though  it  wa 
Ihos  eipacd  to  a  more  thin  ordinarj  bhare  of  th 
soBningi  i/  tba  war,  Lueerii  wts  neterthelesi  on 
tt  tbe  eighteen  Latin  coionieB  yhkh  in  B,  e.  20! 


bkEtj.     (liv.  I 


0.) 


Bith  n< 


pean  ftwn  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of 

(pro  CbsuL  69)  that  it  ™    '    ' '    - 

d(  tba  DHBt  eoniidenble  town 
■^  in  tbeCiril  War  betireen  C 
eridat  that  mncfa  important 

bs  head-qnarteis  before  he  retired  to  Bru  ndusiuir.. 
(Cam.  B.  a.  2*;  Cic.  od  J«.  vii.  12,  riii.  I ;  Ap- 
fUD,  B.  C.  S.  38.)  Slraln  epuka  uf  Luccria  as 
Wing  &llc11  into  decay,  like  Canusium  and  Arpi 
(li  P-2M):  but  this  can  only  be  understood  in 
'   a  irilb  its  former  presumed  greatness;  for 


•in  pirtof  Italy; 
uid  Pompry,  it  is 
attached  to  its 


ad  on  of  tbe  few  in  tbis  part  of  Italy  that  retained 
Ibar  pnapeiitj  under  tbe  Roman  Empire.  Pliny 
bniii  it  a  Coloina,  and  it  had  therefore  probably  re- 
omd  a  fnab  eolonj  under  Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  1 1. 
t.ltl£a.  robn-pLSlO;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349). 
Ill  coknial  rank  is  aUo  stlaled  bj  imcripboiu 
(Ibmnien,  Inter.  R.N.  pp.  50.  51);  and  from  the 
Tibula  it  would  appear  to  liaTe  been  in  the  4th  cen- 
tny  ens  of  the  nust  considenible  citin  of  Apalia 
IJA.  PtaL,iAat  tbe  indication  of  a  gnst  building 
nth  tba  nulla  "  Pnatorinm  LBTorianDm"  eridently 
jjfamntbt  fiadenea  of  wme  pmrincial  roi^istrste). 
Am  *IW  tba  UI  of  the  Roman  Empire  Lnretis 
hg  Maiitad  iti  pvtperity.  and  is  enumented  in 
ttaltk  eeOaij  by  P.  Diaronos  among  tbe  "  urbes 
Mb  opnkotM*  which  aiill  remained  in  Apalia. 
CF.KK.iLSl.}  Bot  in  a.D.  ess  it  was  Uken  by 
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nnperoT  Constans  II.  from  the  Lombards,  ■ 

loes  it  appear 
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utterly  destroyed  (Id.  t 
hare  recorered  this  bio 
emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1227.  The  modem  ci'ly  of 
hiicera  still  retains  its  epiBCD[al  see  and  about 
12,000  inbalntanls.  It  occupies  the  ancieut  aits,  on 
a  hill  of  considerable  eleistion  (one  of  the  hist  under, 
falls  of  the  Apennines)  overlouking  the  exleiisiTe 
and  fertile  plains  of  Apulia.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as 
situated  in  lit  plain  ("  urlis  sita  in  plauo,'  ii.  26); 
but  if  ihis  was  the  case  nith  the  Apulian  ciiy,  tha 
Roman  coluny  must  hate  been  removed  to  the  heighti 
above,  as  eiistinj;  remaios  leave  no  doubt  that  tha 
ancient  city  occupied  tbe  same  ate  wiih  tbe  modem 
one.  Tlie  remains  of  buiUings  are  not  of  much  ink 
purtancc,  but  numerous  insciiplions,  frugmenla  of 
sculpture,  &<:.  have  beua  found  there.  Tbe  inscrip- 
tions are  coHected  by  Mommsen  (/n«r  Btgn.  Snap. 
pp.  SO— 54),  Tbe  neighbourhood  of  Luceria  was  ee- 

'anca  and  excellence  of  its  wool  (Uur 
15.  14),  an  advanlage  which  was  indeed 
1  all  the  neigbbonring  district  of  Apulia. 
(Slrub.  vi.  p.  284 ;  Plin.viii.4S!  K.  Craven,  SuiHA- 
tnt  Tour,  p.  45.) 

Ptolemy  writes  the  nunc  Nu«ria ;  and  that  this  it 
not  mer^y  an  error  of  the  H&S.  in  our  eiisling 
copies  is  ^own  by  tbe  circumstance  that  tbe  epithet 
Apuli  ie  added  to  it  (Sawtipia  'AirauAuv,  Piul.  iti. 
1.  g  72).  as  if  to  dbtinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the 


a™,  iii 


Appian 


1  the  ni 


_)erpaiuslly  in  the  middle 
n.  But  the  corrertneos  of  the  orthography  of 
iceria  is  well  established  by  inccripIionB  anl  coins. 


mCEIUM.    [I 


LUCENTUM  (Plin. 
11.  6-5  6;  Aoini/»r«i  *  tKnlfumr,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  H : 
..liiiiTBle),  a  dly  on  the  eea-eout  of  the  Conteatani, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensi*.  with  tha  Latin  fiancbise. 
(Marca,  Bitp.  ii,  6 ;  Ukert,  ii.   1.  p.  403.)     [P.  S.] 

LUCl'NAE  OPPIDU.M.    [Imthiia,] 

LUCOPIBIA  (AouKoueia),  in  North  Britain, 
inenlinned  by  Rolrniv  (ii.  3)  as  one  of  tlw  towns  of 
the  Novantae  (Gallawns'),  Rheliconiuin  being  the 
other.  Probably,  this  lay  on  tuee  Bag,  ill  Wig- 
toaihirt.  The  Mimmamia  BrUrmmci  HUggeeU 
Bro«shlrrn.  and  Whilmie.  [R.  G.  L.1 

LUCRETILIS  MONS  Ofmtt  Ceimoro).  a 
moontain  in  tbe  land  of  the  Sabinee.  whose  nsme  ia 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention  of  It  by  Horace, 
who  calls  it  "  the  pleasant  LncreLilis,"  whose  shades 
could  allure  Paunus  himself  froru  Mount  Lycseum. 
(Hot.  Conn.  i.  17.)  It  ia  evident  from  the  eipres- 
tioos  of  the  poet  that  it  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  liis  Sabine  farm ;  and  this  is  admitted 
bj  all  tiie  old  commentatora,  who  with  one  accord 
call  it  "  Mans  in  Sabinis,"  but  without  giving  anj 
further  due  to  ita  positicm.  The  identification  of 
this  must  tlierefore  depend  upon  that  of  Horace's 
Sabine  villa  ;  but  this  being  dearlj  established  near 
Licema  [Dioentia],  we  cannot  refuse  to  recognise 
Lucretilis  in  Monte  GennarOy  a  lofty  mountain 
mass  which  rises  nearly  due  W.  of  Licema,  standing 
out  prominently  towards  the  plain  of  the  CaitqHigtta, 
80  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Apennines  as  seen  from  Rome.  On  the  side  towards 
the  plain  it  rises  very  steeply  and  abruptly,  but  on 
the  reverse  or  Sabine  side  it  has  a  much  more 
gentle  slope,  and  fully  deserves  Horace's  epithet  of 
"amoenus,'* — being  furrowed  by  deep  valleys,  the 
sides  of  which  are  clothed  with  woods,  while  nearer 
the  summit  are  extensive  pastures,  much  resorted  to 
by  cattle  in  summer.  (Gdl,  Top.  ofRome^  pp.  270 
— 273;  Nibby,I>w<omi,vol.ii.pp.l05— 107.)  The 
highest  point  is  4285  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
Whether  the  name  of  Mons  Lucretilis  was  applied 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain,  now  called 
MonU  GennarOj  which  is  so  conspicuous  from 
Rome,  or  was  a  more  local  appelUtion  for  the  pealcs 
nearer  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  cannot  now  be 
determined  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  two 
names  belong  at  least  to  the  same  mass  or  group  of 
mountains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCEl'NUS  LACUS  (6  hoKpivos  kIx-kos,  Strab: 
Lc^  Lvcrmo),  a  salt-water  lake  or  lagoon,  adjoin- 
ing the  gulf  of  Baiae  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  It 
was  situated  just  at  the  bight  or  inmost  point  of  the 
deep  bay  between  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer  sea  only  by  a  narrow  strip  or 
bank  of  sand,  in  all  probability  of  natural  origin,  but 
the  construction  of  which  was  ascribed  by  a  tradition 
or  legend,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets,  to 
Hercules,  and  the  road  along  it  is  said  to  have  been 
commonly  called  in  consequence,  the  Via  Herculea  or 
Heradea.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  8  stadia  in 
length,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  niod  for  wag- 
gons. (Diod.  iv.  22 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245 ;  Lycophr. 
Alex.  697  ;  Propert.  iv.  18.  4  ;  Sil.  Ital.  zii. 
116  — 120.)  On  the  other  side,  the  Liicrine 
lake  was  separated  only  by  a  narrow  space 
from  the  lake  Avemns,  which  was,  however,  of  a 
wholly  different  character,  being  a  deep  ba&in  of 
fresh  water,  formed  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano; while  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  common  with 
all  similar  lagoons,  was  very  shallow,  and  was  for 
that  reason  well  adapted  for  producing  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish,  for  the  excellence  of  which  it  was 
celebrated.  (Hor.  Epod.  ii.  49,  ScU.  ii.  4.  32; 
Jnven.  iv.  141;  Pctron.  Sat  p.  424;  Martial,  vi. 
11.  5,  xiii.  90;  Varr.  €q>.  Non,  p.  216.)  These 
oyster-beds  were  so  valuable  as  to  be  farmed  out  at 
a  high  price,  and  Caesar  was  induced  by  the  con- 
tracton  to  repair  the  dyke  of  Hercules  for  their  pro- 
tection.    (Serv.  ad  Georg.  ii.  161.) 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  otherwise  known  chiefiy  in 
connection  with  the  great  works  of  Agrippa  for  the 
construction  of  the  so-called  Juuus  PoKTrs,  al- 
luded to  in  two  well-known  passages  of  Virgil  and 
Horace.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  161—163;  Hor.  ArsPoet. 
63.)  It  Ii  not  easy  to  understind  exactly  the  nature 
of  these  works;  but  the  object  of  Agrippa  was  obvi- 
ously to  ol>tain  a  perfectly  secure  and  land-locked 
basin,  for  anchoring  his  fleet  and  for  exerdsing  his 
newly-raised  crews  and  rowers.  For  this  purpose  he 
seems  to  have  openeil  an  entrance  to  the  lake 
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Avemus  by  a  cut  or  canal  firom  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  opened  a  chanud 
from  the  latter  into  the  bay,  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
passage  of  large  vesseK     But,  together  with  this 
work,  he  strengthened  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Lu- 
crine lake  against  the  sea  by  an  artificial  dyke  or 
dam,  so  as  to  prevent  the  waves  from  breaking  over 
it  as  they  previou.s]y  did  during  heavy  gales.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  245;    Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  50;  Suet  Af»g.  16; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  79;  Serv.  et  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  I  c; 
Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.)     It  is  clear  from  the  ac- 
counts of  these  works  that  they  were  perfectly  mio- 
cessful  for  a  time,  and  they  appear  to  have  excited 
the  greatest  admiration ;  but  they  were  soon  ahan- 
doned,  probably  from  the  natural  difficulties  proving 
insuperable;  and,  from  the  time  that  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet  was  established  at  Misoium,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Julian  Port.     Even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  com^Jete  dis- 
use, for  he  says  distinctly,  that  the  hdce  Avemns 
was  deep  and  well  adapted  for  a  port,  but  coulA  not 
he  wed  at  suck  on  account  of  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which  was  shallow  and  broad,  lying  between  it  and 
the  sea  (v.  p.  244).     And  agun,  a  little  further  on 
(p.  245),  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  useless  as  a 
harbour,  and  accessible  only  to  small  vessels,  bat 
producing  abundance  of  oysters.    At  a  later  period 
Cassiodorus  {Var.  ix.  6)  describes  it  in  a  manner 
which  implies  that  a  communication  was  still  open 
with  the  lake  Avemns  as  well  as  with  the  sea.   The 
two  lakes  are  now  separated  by  a  considerable 
breadth  of  low  sandy  ground,  but  it  b  probable  that 
this  was  formed  in  great  part  by  the  memorable 
volcanic  eruption  of  1538,  when  the  hill  now  called 
Monte  NuorOy  413  feet  in  height  and  above  8000 
feet  in  circumference,  was  thrown  up  in  the  cotine 
of  two  days,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Lncrine  lake 
filled  up  at  the  same  time.   Hence  the  present  aspect 
of  the  lake,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mere  marshy  pod 
ftill  of  reeds,  afilirds  little  assiiitance  in  comprdiend- 
ing  the  andent  localities.   (Daubeny,  On  Voioanoa. 
pp.  208 — 210.)     It  is  said  that  some  portions  of 
the  piers  of  the  port  of  Agrippa,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  dyke  or  bank  ascribed  to  Hercules,  are  still 
visible  under  the  level  of  the  water.      [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCUS  ANGI'TIAE  {Eth.  Luc«nsU:  Lw»\ 
a  place  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Uke  Fudnns,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Marsi,  originally,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, nothing  more  than  a  sanctuary  of  the  goddess 
Angitia,  but  which  seems  to  have  gradually  grown 
up  into  a  town.  This  was  sometimes  called,  as  mt 
learn  &om  an  inscription,  Angitia  ;  but  the  name 
of  Lucus  or  Lucus  Angitiae  must  have  been  the 
more  prevalent,  as  we  find  the  inhabitants  styled  by 
Pliny  simply  Lucenses,  and  the  modem  name  of 
Lwx>  or  Lugo  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is 
evident,  both  from  Pliny  and  from  the  inscription 
referred  to,  that  it  was  a  municipal  town,  having  its 
own  local  magistrates.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  (hdL 
Inter.  115.)  About  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  modem 
village  of  Jmco,  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  constracted  in  the 
polygonal  style,  but  which,  from  their  podtion, 
could  never  have  been  designed  as  fortifications;  and 
these  probably  formed  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
or  Peribolus  of  the  grove  and  temple.  The  dte  is 
now  marked,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Italy,  by  an 
ancient  church.  (Nibbv,  Viaggio  Antiq.  vd.  i. 
p.  210;  OaM.  Mus.  vol!  ii.  p.  175,  note.)  ViigU 
alludes  in  a  well-known  passage  to  the  '^nemus 
Angitiae**  (ilen.  vii.  759),  where  the  name  of  the 
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pjddess  is  written  in  some  MSS.  "Angitia,**  in 
i»then  "  Anguitia;*'  but  the  autboritv  of  numerous 
inscriptions  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  first  form. 
(OrelL  fnscr.  115,  116.  1845.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCUS  A'STURUM.  [Astures.] 

LUCUS  AUGUST!,  a  town  in  Gallia  Narboneniis, 
and  east  of  the  Rhone,  which  Tacitus  (liisL  i.  66) 
calls  **manicipiam  Vocontiomm;'*  and  Pliny  (iii.4) 
names  Vasio  (  V'aison)  and  Lucus  AugusU  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  Vocontii.  Lucus  is  placed  in  the 
Itins.  on  a  road  from  Vapincum  {Gap)  to  Lugdu- 
nam  (Lyon) :  it  is  the  first  stage  afler  Muns 
Selencos,  and  lies  between  Mons  Scleucos  and  Dea 
Vocontiomm  (^Die).  The  name  is  preserved  in  Luc. 
*^  This  town  has  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  a  rock, 
which,  having  stopped  the  course  of  the  Drome,  has 
caused  the  river  to  spread  out  and  form  lakes  which 
hare  covered  port  of  its  territory:  there  remains, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  at  the  outlet  of 
these  Ukes  a  place  which  preserves  the  name  of 
Lac"  (D'Anville,  Notice,  (fc.)  It  is  stated  in  the 
Guide  dm  Voyageur  (Ricliard  et  Hocqiiart),  that 
*^  OD  the  moontain  called  the  Pkd  de  Luc^  in  the 
commnne  of  Luc-en-Diois,  there  are  considerable 
remains  of  dd  buildings.  The  column  of  the  public 
fciantain  of  this  little  place  is  a  fragment  of  an  old 
capita],  and  the  basin  is  a  sarcophagus  of  a  single 
itane."  There  is  an  inscription  on  it  in  I^>man  cha- 
rKters.  [G.  L.] 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI  (AoD»foy  KhyoiaTov,  Ptol.  ii, 
6u  §  24 :  Lugo),  a  city  in  the  centre  of  Gallaecia,  in 
Hispauia  Tarraconensis,  was  originally  the  chief  town 
of  the  insignificant  tribe  of  the  C  a  fori,  but  under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  conventvs  ju- 
ridkuBf  and  became  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  Gal- 
heda,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  Gallatci  Lucenses. 
[Gallakcia.]  The  Conventus  Lucensis,  according 
to  niny,  b^an  at  the  river  Navilubio,  and  contained 
16  peoples,  besides  the  Celtici  and  Lebimi;  and 
tiioogh  these  tribes  were  insignificant,  and  their 
names  barbarous,  there  were  among  them  166,000 
Cnecmen  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34).  The  city 
itood  GO  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Minius 
(Jfjiiio),  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Asturica 
{Itm,  Ant  pp.  424,  430),  and  had  some  famous 
biths,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  (Florez, 
E^.  S.  voL  xl.,  xli.;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1,  p. 
437).  [P.  S] 

LUCUS  FERCXNIAE.    [Feronia.] 

LUCUS  HE'CATES  (4x<rof  'EKdrrjs  Axpoy  (?{ol 
ul  5.  §  7),  the  westernmost  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hylaea,  now  the  alluvial  tongue  of  land  Kin- 
kirw.  [E.B.J.] 

LUCUS  MARI'CAE.    [Liris.] 

LUDIAS,  LVDIAS  (Aw«f77y,  Herod,  vii.  127; 
AwJiof,  Eur.  Bacch.  565 ;  Scyl.  p.  26  ;  Ptol.  iii. 
II  §  15;  AouS/ar,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  a  river  of 
finttlaos  in  Macedonia,  or  discharge  of  the  munihes 
<f  Fella.  In  the  time  of  Herodotns  (/.  c.)  it  joined 
tbe  Haliacmon,  but  a  change  lias  taken  pluce  in  its 
onree,  as  it  is  now  an  aflluent  of  the  Axius  (  Var- 
^rij.  The  river  which  now  emerges  from  the 
linr«r  end  of  the  lake  of  Pella  is  called  Karcunidk 
«  Matroncri.  The  river  of  Afoglend,  now  called 
Karadjdf  by  the  Turks,  Meglejmitj,  by  the  Bul- 
prians,  and  by  the  Greeks  Moglenitiko,  which  falls 
ioto  the  Uke  of  Pella,  and  which  in  its  course 
Wfim  entering  the  kke  follows  the  same  direction 
tt  the  Mavroneri,  was  probably  called  by  the 
ncients  the  Lydias.  (Leake,  NoHtum  Greece, 
toL  in.  ppt  270,  437.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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LUENTI'NUM  (Aou«W«w»y),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  a  town  of  the  Dimetae, 
Maridunum  {Caer-martfien)  being  tlie  other 
The  Monumenia  Britannica  suggests  Uan-detry- 
^ertf.  [Ii.  G.  L.] 

LUGDU'NUM(Aou75oi;vor:  Eth.  AovyBowrfiatos, 
Lugdunensis:  Z-yon),  a  Roman  settlement  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Anir  (Saotie)  and  Rhodanus. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Seguaiani,  who  were 
the  neighbours  of  the  Aedui  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10,  vii. 
64) :  in  Pliny's  time  the  Segut>iani  luid  the  title  of 
Liberi.  (Plin.  II.  N.  iv.  18.)  Ptolemy  incorrectly 
places  Lugdunum  among  the  cities  of  the  Aedui;  he 
calls  it  Lugdunum  Metropolis. 

The  writing  of  the  name  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  fixed.  Dion  Cassius  (xlvL  50,  ed.  Iteim.) 
observes  that  the  place  was  originally  named  Lugn- 
dunum  (Aou^ovSovfov),  and  then  Lugdunum.  In 
Stephunns  («.  v.)  the  name  is  Lugdunns,  and  he 
refers  to  Ptolemy;  but  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  17)  it  is 
Lugdununu  It  is  also  written  "  Lugdunus"  in 
Ammumus  Marcollinus.  In  the  Treatise  on  Rivers 
printed  among  Plutarch's  works  ("Apof*,  c.  4),  tho 
hill  of  Lyon  is  named  Lugdunus;  and  it  is  addetl, 
on  the  authority  of  Clitophon,  that  Lwfua  mean.s 
"  a  crow"  and  ditnwn  "  an  eminence."  Though  the 
explanation  of  dun  is  right,  we  cannot  accept  tho 
explanation  of  the  other  part  of  the  word. 

The  colonia  of  Lugdunum  is  said  to  have  been 
settled  B.  c.  43,  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  tho 
settlers  were  the  people  of  Vienna  {Vierme)  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  All<»broges. 
(Dion  Cass.  xin.  50;  Strub.  pp.  192,  193.)  The 
position,  according  to  Dion,  was  the  place  between  tho 
Saone  and  tlie  Rhone.  Strabo  says  that  it  was 
"  under"  a  hill,  the  position  of  wliich  he  determines 
by  referring  it  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers ; 
but  this  does  not  show  exactly  where  the  town  was, 
and  probably  Strabo  did  not  know.  In  the  passage  in 
Strabo,  the  word  "  under"  (wr(J)  has  been  corrected 
to  "  upon"  (^jr(),  which  may  be  a  true  correction.  The 
old  town  df  Lugdunum  was  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  named  Fournere^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Forum 
Vetus.  The  largest  part  of  modem  Lyon  is  be- 
tween the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone,  but  this  is  a  modem 
addition,  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  I. 

In  Strabo*s  time  Lugdunum  was  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  Galhc  towns  after  Narhonne :  it  was  a 
place  of  trade,  and  the  Roman  governors  had  a  mint 
there  for  coining  gold  and  silver.  Its  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  was  due  to  its  excellent  position, 
and  to  the  roads  which  the  Romans  constructed  in 
several  directions  from  Lugdunum  as  a  centre. 
[Gallia  Tran8.uj»ina,  Vol.  I.  p.  966.]  In  tlie 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny  there  were  booLsellers  at 
Lugdunum,  and  Pliny's  works  might  be  got  there 
(Plin.  Kp.  ix.  11).  The  city  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Seneca's  time  {Ep.  91),  but  shortly  after  it 
was  restored  through  the  liUrality  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Lug- 
dunum continued  faithful  when  Galbs  revolted 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  13,  HUt  i.  51).  Lugdunum 
was  plundered  and  again  burnt  by  tho  soldiers 
of  Septimius  Severus  (a.  d.  197),  afler  the  defeat  of 
Albinus  near  the  city  (Herodian,  iii.  23).  It  was  an 
important  position  under  the  later  Empire,  but  tho 
name  only  occurs  occasionally  in  the  scanty  historical 
notices  of  tluit  time.  When  Julian  was  governor  of 
Gallia,  Lugdunum  was  near  being  surprised  by  & 
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bodj  of  Alwnanni  (AmmUa.  MarcalL  xri.  11).  The 
plaoe  is  entitled  Copia  Claudia  Aagnsta  on  eome 
inecriptioos,  a  name  probablj  giren  to  it  ia  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Claudias. 

In  the  angle  between  the  Arar  and  the  Rhodanoa 
was  the  Ara  Aogosti,  dedicated  to  Aogustos  bj  all 
the  Gallic  states.  On  this  large  altar  there  was  an 
inscription  which  contained  the  names  of  the  sixtj 
states;  and  there  were  as  manj  figures,  intended  to 
represtat  each  state.  If  the  fignres  were  not  re- 
lidb  on  the  altar,  they  may  have  been  statues  placed 
round  the  altar,  or  near  it  The  passage  of  Strabo 
(p.  192)  appears  to  be  corrupt;  but,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained bj  Groekurd  (TVofis^  vol.  i.  p.  331),  there 
was  also  a  lai^ge  statue  of  Augustus,  which  may 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  sixty.  There  was 
an  annual  solemn  celebration  at  this  altar,  which 
was  observed  even  when  Dion  Cassius  was  writing. 
(Dion,  Ht.  32.)  The  time  when  this  altar  was 
built  ia  fixed  by  the  Epitome  of  Livy  (^Ep,  137)  in 
the  year  in  which  there  was  a  disturbance  in  Gallia 
on  account  of  the  census.  This  year  was  b.  a  12. 
Suetonius  (Claud.  2)  fixes  the  dedication  of  the 
Altar  of  AujHistus  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  An- 
tonius  and  Fabius  Africanos  (b.  o.  10),  on  the  first 
of  August,  which  was  the  birthday  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  was  a  native  of  Lugduniun.  The 
first  priest  of  the  altar  was  C.  Julius  Vercundari- 
dubius,  an  Aeduaa.  The  celebration  at  the  altar  of 
Lu(rdnnum  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  the  line 
(i.  44,  and  Heinrich's  note),  — 

"  Aut  Lugdunensem  rhetor  dictnms  ad  aram." 

Lugdunnm  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(about  A.  D.  172,  or  perhaps  a.  d.  177,  according  to 
some  computations)  there  was  a  furious  persecution 
of  the  Christians  at  Lugdunum.  The  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  are  told  by  Eusebius  with  some  manifest 
absurdities  and  exaggerations ;  but,  the  fact  of  a 
cruel  persecution  cannot  be  disputed.  The  letter  of 
the  churches  of  Lugdunum  and  '\^enna  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  is  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius (HuL  EccUm.  v.  1) ;  and  it  states  that  Au- 
relius, who  was  then  at  Kome,  was  consulted  by  the 
Gallic  guvemor  about  the  treatment  of  the  Christians. 
The  answer  was  that  those  who  confessed  to  being 
Christians  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  those 
who  denied  it  should  be  set.  free.  We  have  however 
only  one  version  of  the  story,. jthongh  no  excuse  can 
be  made  for  the  Roman  philosophical  emperor,  if 
men  were  put  to  death  only,  because  they  were 
Christians.  Irenaeus,  one  of  the  Christian  fitthers, 
was  bishop  of  Lugdunum.  He  is  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Pothinus,  who  perished  a.  d.  177,  in  the 
religious  persecutions  at  Lugdunum. 

the  part  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  called  Celtica 
became  under  Augustus  Gallia  Lngdunensis,  of 
which  Lugdunnm  Was  the  capital ;  but  Lngdunensis 
was  contracted  within  narrower  limits  than  Celtica 
by  the  extension  of  the  province  of  Aquitania  [Aqui- 
TANiA ;  Gallia  Trans.  Vol.  I.  p.  966]. 

The  Romans  covered  the  soil  (^  Lyon  with  houses, 
temples,  theatres,  palaces  and  aqueducts.  Nature 
made  it  to  be  the  site  of  a  luge  city.  There 
are  few  remains  of  Roman  Lugdunum.  Time,  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarian,  and  the  employment  of 
old  materials  for  other  purposes,  have  left  only  scanty 
fragments  of  the  works  of  the  most  magnhSoent  of 
•II  dty-builders.  There  are  some  remains  oo  the 
PUm  dm  Minimu  which  are  fopposed  to  hxn  been 
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a  theatre.    On  the  west  side  of  the  Saone  there  are 
traces  of  a  camp  capable  of  holding  several  legions. 
It  was  bounded  aad  defended  on  the  west  by  the 
hills  of  the  Fortz,  and  on  the  north  by  the  heights 
of  SamtrDidier  and  of  the  MoiU  dOr.     The  Saone 
defended  it  on  the  east  side.    The  camp  had  no 
water,  but  the  Romans  found  a  supply  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  bounds  it  on  the  west    Water 
was  brought  along  the  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the 
hiUs  in  a  regular  slope  all  the  way,  and  under 
ground  through  a  distance  measured  akmg  ita  line 
^  more  than  24  miles.    |n  its  course  the  aqueduct 
collected  water  from  saventeen  streams  or  large 
sources.    The  height  of  the  chaanel  or  passage  for 
the  water,  measured  inside,  was  near  five  feet;  the 
vault  or  xoof  was  semicircular.  There  wen  openings 
at  intervals  by  which  workmen  could  go  in  to  deui 
and  repair  the  channel    It  was  constructed  with 
great  care,  and  the  two  sides  were  covered  with  a 
double  layer  of  cement    All  this  coastmctioo  was 
buried  in  a  cutting  six  feet  and  a  half  wide  and 
near  ten  feet  deep ;  and  a  great  part  of  this  cutting 
was  made  in  the  solid  rock.     Another  aqueduct  was 
constructed  from  Mtmt  Pilot  to  the  site  of  the  hill 
of /Vwrvft^ret,  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles  akog 
the  course  of  the  aqueduct    There  were  in  all 
fourteen  aqueduct  bridges  along  this  line :  one  of 
them  at  the  viUage  of  ChanpottMt  still  has  ninety 
arches  well  preserved.    There  was  a  third  aqueduct 
from  MarU  dOr, 

Two  bronze  tablets  were  dug  up  at  Ljftm  in  1529, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  Oratio  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  on  the  subject  of  giving  the  Roman  dvitas 
to  the  Gain.  (Tadt  Awl  zi.  24 ;  and  Oberlin*s 
edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  ii.  p.  306  ;  Gallia  Traxb. 
Vol.  L  p.  968.)  There  are  many  modem  works  on 
Lyon  and  its  antiquities.  The  principal  are  men- 
tioned by  Forbiger  (JBandbvtii^  fe.  vol.  iiL  p. 
210.)  [O.L.] 
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LUGDU^NUM  or  CC/NVENAE.  [ComrKHAK.] 
LUGDUNUM  BATAVCRUM  (Aotry^ow, 
PtoL  ii.  9.  §4:  Leidtny,  The  two  elements  Img 
and  dun  appear  in  the  name  of  this  remote  city  and 
in  two  other  Gallic  names,  which  is  one  evidence  of 
the  Celtic  race  having  once  occupied  the  iat  country 
about  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine.  The  Roman  Itina. 
have  marked  a  road  running  from  Leidem  through 
Cologne  to  Vemania  (JmmmtUidt)  on  the  Upper 
Danube  Circle  of  Bavaria.  The  routes  are  not  the 
same  all  through,  but  the  commencement  of  the  road 
and  the  termination  are  the  same.  Thu  route  in 
fact  followed  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Ldhi 
of  Congtanz  to  the  low  and  sandy  shores  of  the 
North  Sea. 

The  words  "  Caput  Germaniarum"  placed  before 
the  name  Lugdunum  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  probably 
do  not  mean  &at  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Germaniae, 
for  this  was  certainly  not  so,  but  that  it  was  the 
point  where  the  two  provinces  called  Germaniae 
commenced,  on  this  northern  limit  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Leiden  in  the  province  of  Hdland  as 
not  the  Roman  Lugdunum,  because  no  Roman  re- 
maini  havt  been  found  there,  though  the  abMMO  of 
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Uiem  woold  certainlj  not  be  conclusive  against 
Leiden.  Bat  remains  have  been  dng  ap  in  the 
neighbonxtiood  of  Leideny  and  an  inscription  of  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severos.  (Ukert,  GaUien^  p. 
534.)  [G.  L.] 

LITGEUS  LACUS  (^\o{ytoy  l\os\  a  lake  in 
the  land  of  the  lapodes  in  lUjricum,  now  Lake 
Zirbutz.     (Stnb.  vii.  p.  314.) 

LUGIDITNUM  (Aov7(8oim>y),atown  in  the  east 
of  Gennanj,  the  site  of  which  most  be  looked  for  in 
Sikua,  either  at  Bredau  or  LUgmtz.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1. 
§  28.)  [L.  S.] 

Liron.     [LTon.] 

LUGIOinJM  (/iovylt»vov\  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Pammnia  Inferior,  was  the  capital  of  a  district 
(PtoL  iL  16.  §  5.)  In  the  Peuting.  Table  it  is 
called  Logio,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  looked  for  on 
the  ute  of  the  modem  Batta^  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sarriz  into  the  Danube.  [L.  S.] 

LUGUVALLUM,  or  LUGIA'ALLIUM  {Anton. 
Itm.\  LUGUBALUM  (Ravennas),  now  CaHisle. 
Thii  town  is  not  mentioned  bj  Ptolemy ;  neither  docs 
it  occur  in  the  Notitia.  The  reason  of  its  omission 
in  the  latter  work  maj  be,  that,  although  it  stands 
qm  the  line  of  the  Wall,  the  proximity  of  the  great 
CMtra,  as  well  as  its  own  strength  and  population, 
Rndered  a  fixed  garrison  unnecessary.  Beda  (m 
Vita  S.  CtUhberti,  c.  8)  describes  Saint  Cuthbert  on 
his  risit  to  Lngubalia,  as  being  shown  the  walls  and 
a  fountain  built  by  the  Romans:  **  vcnit  ad  Luguba- 
liam  ciTitatem,  quae  a  populis  Anglorum  corrupto 
Lnel  vocatur,  ut  alloqueretur  reginam.  Postera  an- 
tem  die  deducentibus  eum  civibus  ut  viderct  mocnia 
mitatis,  fontemque  in  ea  miro  quondam  Romanorum 
opere  ezatructum."  Leland  {ftin,  vol.  vii.  p.  54), 
lAee  speaking  of  the  Roman  architectural  and  other 
Rinains  often  brought  to  light  in  CarliNle,  adds, "  tlie 
We  site  of  the  towne  is  sore  changid.  For  whor  as 
tfie  stretes  were  and  great  edifices  now  be  vacant 
lod  garden  plottcs."  But  few  rcmain<;,  if  any,  of 
th«  Roman  town  are,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  no- 
ticed; but  whene^•er  excavations  are  made  to  any 
cnosiderable  depth,  the  foundations  of  the  buildings 
of  Luguvallum  are  almost  always  met  with.  Very 
racently  a  deep  drain  having  been  sunk  on  the  north 
tide  of  the  castle,  the  course  of  the  Great  Wall  has 
ben  ascertained  ;  previously,  the  direction  it  took 
finm  StamciXj  where  there  was  a  fortified  camp,  was 
voeertain,  as  above  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
fiCarii^e,  it  has  been  entirely  pulled  dovm.  [C.R.S.] 

LUMBERITA'NI.  [Vascones.] 

LUNA  (Atf^o,  Strab.  Aowo,  Ptol. :  SfA^i^t 
WXif,  Stepb.  B. :  Eth.  Lunensis :  Luni),  a  city  of 
Gtraria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  a 
ibort  diitance  from  its  mouth,  and  consequently  on 
the  fery  borders  of  Liguria.  There  is  indeed  con- 
•idenUe  discrepancy  among  ancient  authors  as  to 
vhcCher  it  was  an  Etruscan  or  a  Ligurian  city; 
ad  it  is  probable  that  this  arose  not  only  from  the 
Qreamstaooe  of  its  position  on  the  immediate  frontier 
of  the  two  countries,  but  from  its  having  been  suc- 
CMRTtly  occupied  and  held  by  both  natioas.  Pliny 
caOi  it  *"  the  first  city  of  Etruria ;"  and  Strabo  be- 
pm  to  reckon  the  Etrurian  coast  from  thence :  Pto- 
kntj  also  mentiixw  it  first  in  order  among  the  cities  of 
Etraria ;  while  Mela,  on  the  contrary,  assigns  it  to 
the  ligurians.  (**  Luna  Ligurum,**  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9: 
Siah.  T.  p.  222  ;  PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4.) 
fnm  the  time  indeed  when  the  >Iarra  became  the 
otibGshed  Ihnit  between  Liguria  and  Etruria,  there 

<OiUi  bt  DO  doubt  as  to  Luna  being  geographically 
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included  within  the  latter  country ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  Romans  first  came  into  collision  with 
the  Ligurians,  that  people  was  in  possession  of  Luna 
and  the  surrounding  territory,  and  indeed  held  tlie 
whole  country  from  the  Macra  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus.  (PoL  ii.  16 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  56 ;  xxxix.  32, 
Sec.)  Livy,  however,  tells  us  that  the  territory  of 
Luna,  in  which  the  Roman  colony  was  founded,  and 
which  had  been  taken  by  them  from  the  Ligurians, 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Etruscansa  (Liv. 
xli.  13),  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case.  Both  Luna  and  Luca,  with  Uie  whole 
of  the  fertile  and  level  country  adjoining  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  seem  to  have  really  be- 
longed to  the  Etruscans  during  the  height  of  their 
power,  but  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Ligu- 
rians, before  that  people  came  into  contact  with 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  scarcely  any  account  of 
Luna  as  an  Etruscan  city,  no  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  there,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
foundation  for  the  views  of  soipe  modem  writers 
who  have  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  twelve  that  composed  the 
League.     (Dennis's  Etruria^  vol.  ii.  p.  79.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Luna  itself  (as 
distinguished  from  its  more  celebrated  port)  is  that 
of  its  capture  by  the  Romans  under  Domitins  Cal- 
vinus  (Frontin.  StraL  iii.  2.  §  I) ;  but  the  date  of 
this  event,  which  u  not  noticed  by  I^vy,  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Hence,  the 
first  fact  in  its  history  of  which  we  h^e  any  positive 
information,  is  the  establishment  there  of  a  Roman 
colony  in  b.  c.  177  (Liv.  xli.  13),  if  at  least  we  are 
to  adopt  in  that  passage  the  reading  of  "  Lunam** 
for  "  Lucam,*"  which  has  been  received  by  the  latebt 
editors  of  Livy.  (Madvig,  de  Colon,  p.  287.)  Its 
territory  Is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Pisae,  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  the 
neighbouring  Ligurians.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56,  xli.  19, 
xliii.  9.)  It  appears  tliat  the  two  districts  adjoined 
one  another,  so  that  the  Pisans,  in  b.  c.  169,  com- 
plained of  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  colonists 
on  their  territory.  (/<i.  xlv.  13.)  But,  notwith- 
standing this  colony,  Luna  .seems  not  to  have  risen 
into  any  importance :  Lucan  indeed  represents  it  aa 
in  a  state  of  complete  decay  at  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  {deMrtae  moenia  Lunae^  Lucan,  i.  586) ; 
and  though  it  received  a  fresh  colony  under  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  it  was  still  in  Stral)o'8  time 
but  a  small  and  inconsiderable  city.  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  223  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  222.)  No  historical  notice  of 
it  is  found  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  its  con- 
tinued existence  down  to  the  fifth  century  is  attested 
by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  the  Itineraries,  and  Rutilius,  as 
well  as  by  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot.  ^lin. 
iii.  5.  8.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4  ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  293; 
Itin.  Marit.  p.  501  ;  Rutil.  Itin.  iL  63—68.)  We 
learn  also  that  it  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which 
was  reckoned  the  beat  in  Etruria  (Plin.  xiv.  s.  8. 
§  67),  as  well  as  for  its  cheeses,  which  were  of  vast 
size,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds.  (Plin.  xi.  42.  s.  97  ;  Martial,  xiii.  30.) 
But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Luna  in  imperial  times 
was  derived  from  its  quarries  of  white  marble,  the 
same  now  known  as  Carrara  marble,  and  which 
was  considered  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quality,  to 
the  finest  Greek  marbles.  It  is  first  mentioned  a.H 
employed  at  Rome  for  building  purposes  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  and  from  the  age  of  Augustus  onwards 
was  very  extensively  employed,  as  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  Pantheon,  the   Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius 
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&c  Bat  it  was  speeJilj  adopted  for  statoary  par- 
poses  also,  for  which  it  was  esteemed  a  fioer  mato- 
rial  even  than  the  Parian.  (Plin.  zxx?i.  5.  s.  4, 
6.  8.  7 ;  Strab.  r.  p.  222 ;  Sil.  Ital.  riiL  480 ;  Ratil. 
I  e. ;  Stat.  Sih.  iv.  2.  29,  4.  23.)  The  baildings 
of  Lana  itself,  and  even  its  walls,  are  said  to  have 
been  conjitnicted  whollj  of  it,  whence  RutUios  calls 
them  "  candentia  moenia : "  and  Cjriacos,  an  anti- 
quarian of  the  15th  century,  who  visited  the  rains 
of  Luija,  attests  the  same  fact 

The  period  of  the  final  decaj  of  Lnna  is  uncertain. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered  bj  the  Normans  in  857, 
but  was  probably  not  destroy«l ;  and  Dante,  writing 
after  1300,  speaks  of  Luni  as  a  city  that  had  sank 
gradually  into  complete  decay  {Par.  xvi.  73);  which 
was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  malaria,  from  which 
the  neighbourhood  now  suffers  severely.  When  it 
was  visited  by  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  the  ruins  were 
still  extensive  and  in  good  preservation ;  but  little 
now  remains.  Veiktiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a 
senii-circular  building  which  may  have  been  a  theatre, 
of  a  circus,  and  pucinOj  as  well  as  fragments  of 
columns,  pedestals,  &c.,  are  still  however  visible. 
All  these  remains  are  certainly  of  Roman  date,  and 
no  vestiges  of  Etruscan  antiquity  have  been  found  on 
the  spot.  The  ruins,  which  are  obviously  those  of 
a  small  town,  as  it  is  called  by  Strabo,  are  situated 
about  4  m.  S.  of  Sarzatta,  and  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  sea.  (Dennis's  EtrurM,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
78 — 84;  Targioni-Tozzetti,  Viaggia  in  Toscana, 
vul.  z.  pp.  403  —  466  ;  Prumis,  Memorit  della  Citta 
di  Luna,  4to.  Turin,  1838.) 

Far  more  celebrated  in  ancient  times  than  Luna 
itself  w.^s  its  port,  or  rather  the  magnificent  gulf  that 
was  known  by  that  name  (^Portits  Lunab,  Li  v.,  Plin., 
&c. ;  SfMwjT  Ai/iify,  Strab.),  now  called  the  Gulf 
ofSptzia.  This  is  well  described  by  Strabo  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
containing  within  iUclf  many  minor  ports,  and  sar< 
rounded  by  high  mountains,  with  deep  water  close  in 
to  shore.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222 ;  Sil.  lUl.  viii.  482.)  He 
adds,  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  a  people  that  liad 
so  long  possessed  the  dominion  of  the  sea, — a  remark 
that  must  refer  to  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians  in 
general,  as  we  have  no  allu»ion  to  any  naval  supre- 
macy of  Luna  in  particular.  The  great  advantages 
of  this  port,  which  is  so  spacious  as  to  be  capable  of 
containing  ail  the  navies  of  Europe,  seem  to  have 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
long  before  the  subjection  of  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Liguria  was  completed,  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  the  Lunae  Port  us  the  station  or  rendezvous  of 
their  fleets  which  were  destined  either  for  Spain  or 
Sardinia.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  8,  xzzix.  21,  32.)  It  must 
have  been  on  one  of  thoMO  occasions  (probably  in 
company  with  ^LCato)  that  it  was  visited  by  £n- 
nius,  who  was  mach  struck  with  it,  and  celebrated  it 
in  the  opening  of  his  Annals  (Ennius,  ap.  Pert., Sat. 
vi.  9.)  At  a  later  period  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  also  for  its  mild  and  delightful  climate. 
(Pers.  2.C.)  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  port  of 
Luna  is  identical  with  the  modem  GuJf  of  Spesia  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  curious  that  it  should  have  derived 
that  name  from  the  town  or  dty  of  Luna,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra,  at  least 
five  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  separated  from  it,  not 
<inly  by  the  river  Magra^  but  by  a  considerable 
range  of  rocky  hills,  which  divide  the  Guffo/Spezia 
from  the  valley  of  the  MaffrOyto  that  the  gulf  is  not 
even  within  sight  of  Luna  itself.  It  ia  this  range  of 
bills  which  at  their  extremity  form  a  promontory, 
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called  by  Ptolemy,  Limae  Promontorium  (ScA^f 
fticpof,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4.),  now  the  Punta  Bianco. 
It  is  true  that  Strabo  places  Lnna  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  liacra  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  mistake,  as  he  is 
certainly  speaking  of  the  Roman  town  of  Luna:  it 
is  possible  that  the  Etroscao  city  of  that  name  may 
not  have  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  Roman 
colony,  but  may  have  been  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Macra,  but  even  then  it  would  have 
been  at  some  distance  from  the  port  Hobtenius 
and  some  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  port  of  Luna  was  situated  at  the  month  of 
the  Macra  ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  the  town  may 
have  had  a  small  port  or  landing-pUce  at  that 
point ;  but  the  celebrated  Port  of  Luna,  described 
by  Strabo  and  extolled  by  Ennias,  can  -certainly  be 
no  other  than  the  GvHf  of  Spegia. 

The  GuXfofSptfoa  is  about  7  miles  in  depth  by 
3  in  breadth :  it  contains  within  itself  (as  justly  oIk- 
served  by  Strabo)  several  minor  ports,  two  «f  which 
are  noticed  by  Ptolemy  under  the  names  of  Pobtus 
Veneris  ('A^poSfnjr  Ai/u^f),  still  called  Porfo  Fe- 
nert,  and  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
gulf  ;  and  PoRTUs  ERias  ('Eplmj*  «c^Awof).  now 
Lerici,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  former 
name  b  found  also  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  ( Ptol. 
ui.  1.  §  3;  /<m.  Afarit.  p.  502.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

LUNAE  MONTES  (ScaW  V/  AiAunriaf, 
Ptol.  iv.  8.  §§  3, 6),  from  which  mountains,  and  fiwi 
the  lakes  formed  by  their  melting  snows,  Ptolemy 
derives  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  position 
is  unknown,  and  if  they  have  any  xeal  existence, 
they  must  be  phuMid  S.  of  the  Equator.     [W.  B.  D.] 

LUNAE  PORTUS.     [Luna.] 

LUNAE  PROMONTC/RIUM  (ScA^nft  tpos 
iKpoifj  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  4),  a  headland  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Lusitania,  placed  by  Ptolemy  10  minutes  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  therefore  oorresponds 
to  the  C.  da  Roca^  near  CnUra^  where  ReseiMliDS 
found  ruins  of  what  he  took  for  a  temple  of  the  San 
and  Moon,  with  inscriptions  {Antiq.  lAtnL  pi  52). 
Others,  however,  identify  it  with  the  more  northern 
C.  Ctarvoeiro ;  and,  in  fact,  the  accounts  of  the  head- 
lands on  this  coast  are  given  in  a  ooofosed  manner 
by  the  ancient  writers.  [P.  S.] 

LUNA'RIUM  PROMONTO'RIUM  (Aiwrd^Msr 
oKpov^  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  19:  C,  Tordera,  NE.  of  Bar- 
edona\  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  the  Baetuli,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  formed  by  one  of  the  SE. 
spurs  of  the  Pyrenees.  [P.  &] 

LU'NGONES.  [Aotures.] 

LUNNA,  in  Gallia,  was  on  a  road  firom  Lag- 
dunum  {Lyon)  to  Angustodunum  {AuUm).  Ths 
first  station  after  Lugdunam  is  Asa  PaoUni,  1 5  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum,  and  then  Lunna  15  Bl  P.  firom 
Asa  Panlini,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  [Asa 
Paulini.]  In  the  Table  it  is  24  M.  P.  from  Log* 
dunum  to  Ludnam,  as  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Table,  and  Asa  Paulini  is  omitted.  Lunna  ami 
Ludnam  are  probably  the  same  place;  and  the  site  is 
uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

LU'PIA.     [LUPPIA.] 

LU'PIAE  (Aouir(ai, Strab.;  Aoinrfa,  Pans.;  Aomr- 
wfoi,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Lupienus:  Lecce),  an  ancient  city 
of  the  Salentines,  in  tlie  Roman  province  of  Cahdnia, 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Brundosinm  to  Hy- 
druntum,  and  jast  about  25  M.P.  distant  from  each 
of  these  cities  (/<«.  AnL  p.  118).  U  was  idwot  8 
miles  from  the  sea,  whence  Stndx)  correctly  describes 
it  as  situated,  together  with  Rhndiae,  in  the  interior 
of  Calabria  (Strab.  y.  p.  283),  though  both  Pliny  sod 
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FUAemj  wonld  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a 
maritime  town.     (Plio.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  14.)     Ap|ttan  aj&o  speaks  of  Octavian  as  landing 
there  on  his  retam  to  Italy,  immediately  after  Cae»ar*8 
death,  when  he  halted  some  days  at  Lupiae  without 
▼entoring  to  advance  to  Brundusium,  until  he  re- 
ceived   fresh    information   from   Rome.      (Appian, 
A  C.  iii.  10.)     There  seema,   however,   no   doubt 
that  the  ancient  Lupiae  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  Lecce,  though  it  may  have  had  a  port 
or  landing-place  of  its  own.     The  above  passage  of 
Appian  is  the  only  mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  his- 
tory; but   a   tradition  preserved  to   us   by   Julius 
CafHtolinos  (J/.  Ant.  1.)  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
a  Idng  of  the  Salentines,  named  Malennius,  the  son 
of  Dasomus.     There   is   little   doubt   that  it  was 
really  a  native  Salentine  city ;  nor  is  there  any  fuun- 
datioo  for  supposing  it  to  have  received  a  Greek 
colony.   Pansanias,  in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise 
to  mach  confusion,  in  treating  of  the  treasury  of  tlie 
Sybarites  at  Olympia,  tells  us  that  Syharis  was  the 
city  which  was  called  in  his  time  Lupia,  and 
sitOAted  between  Brundusium  and  Ilydruntum. 
(Pans.  tL  19.  §  9.)      The   only  reasonable   expla- 
nation of  this  strange  mistake   is,  that  he  con- 
fooDded  Lupia  in  Calabria  (the  name  of  which  was 
tometijDes  written  Lopia)  with  the  Roman  colony  of 
Copia  in  Lucania,  which  had  in  fact  arisen  on  the 
file  of  Tharii,  and,  therefore,  in  a  manner  succeeded 
to  Sybaris.     But  several  modem  writers  (Romanelli, 
CTamer,  &c.)  have  adopted  the  mistake  of  Pausa- 
oiaB,  and  affirmed  that  Lupiae  was  previously  called 
Sjfaaris,  though  it  is  evidently  of  the  well-known 
city  of  Sybaiis  that  that  author  is  speaking.     We 
bear  bat  little  of  Lupiae  as  a  Roman  town,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  some 
importance,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers. 
The  **  ager  Lyppiensis  **  (sic)  is  also  noticed  in  the 
liber  Coloniaram;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
nottved  a  colony,  and  the  inscriptions  in  which  it 
bean  the  title  of  one  are,  in  all  probability,  spurious. 
Nor  is  there  any  ancient  authority  fur  the  name  of 
Ljdnm  or  Lycia,  which  is  assigned  to  the  city 
hj  several  local  writers:  this  form,  of  which  the 
Bodcm  name  of  Lecce  is  obviously  a  cormption, 
being  first  found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages. 
{Lib,  Colon,  p.  262;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  7;  Itin.  Ant 

h  118.) 

The  modem  city  of  Ij^cce  is  a  large  and  populous 
}dace,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  province  called  the 
Terra  tU  Otranto.  No  ancient  remains  are  now 
vittble  ;  but  Gahiteo,  writing  in  the  15th  cen- 
toiy,  tdls  OS  that  there  were  then  extensive  sub- 
tcrnnean  remains  of  the  ancient  city  —  vast  arches, 
eurered  galleries  and  foundations  of  ancient  build- 
ings —  npon  which  the  modem  city  was  in  great 
DKisiire  built.  Numerous  vases  and  other  relics  of 
utiqaity  have  also  been  brought  to  light  by  exca- 
ntioiis,  and  an  inscription  in  the  Messapian  dialect. 
(Galateo,  de  Sit  Japyg.  pp.  81—86;  Romanelli, 
^.  ij.  pp.  83 — 93;  Mommsen,  Unter  ItaL  Diakcte^ 
pi  59.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUPODUWJM,aplaceon  the  river  Nicer  (A'ecX-ar) 
ia  SoQthero  Germany.  (Anson.  MoieL  423 ;  Sym- 
oadnis,  p.  16,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  it  is  probably  the 
ttme  place  as  the  modem  Ladenburg  on  the  Neckar, 
tboogh  Mine  identify  it  with  the  fort  which  the  em- 
peiw  Valentinian  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar. 
(Amm.  Karc.  xxviiL  2.)  [L.  S.] 

tUPPHUBDUM  (^AovwipoupBoy),  a  town  in  the 
wth  of  Gennany.   (Ptol.  iL  1 1 .  §  28.)    Its  site  is 
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generally  identified  with  Wittenberg  or  Meissen',  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  situated  near 
Leipzig,  on  the  river  Luppa,  from  which  it  may 
have  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.l 

LU'PPIA  or  WPIA  (6  Aovwias:  Z,t>p«),  a  na- 
vigable river  in  the  north-west  of  Gennany,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  from  its  sources  to 
the  point  where  it  empties  itAelf  into  the  Rhine.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  not  far  from 
those  of  the  Amisia.  {Ems.)  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  105; 
Tac.  Ann.i.  60,  ii.  7,  Jlist  v.  22;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii. 
3.  §3;  Strab.  vii.  p.  291;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33.) 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  had  a  very  incorrect  notion  of  the 
course  of  the  Lupia,  for  he  describes  it  as  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Bmcteri  Minores,  and  as 
discharging  its  waters,  like  the  Amasia,  into  the 
ocean :  he,  moreover,  places  it  about  600  stadia  from 
the  Rhine.  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  7)  mentions  a  Roman 
fort  built  on  its  banks.  [L.  S.] 

LU'PPIA  (Aounrto),  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portimce  in  the  north  of  Germany,  between  the  rivers 
Albis  and  Vi^^urgis,  above  Mons  Melibocus.  (Ptol. 
ii.  1 1.  §  28,  y'ull  6.  §  3.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modem  town  of  Lupta.  [L.  S.] 

LUSI  (Aou<ro(,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  AoDaoty 
Aov<r<roly  to  Aowraa,  Schol.  ad  Cnllim.  Dian.  235  ; 
comp.  Meineke,  ad  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  :  Eth.  Aovaios, 
Aov<Tf6Sf  AovaidrrjSy  Steph.  B. ;  Aovaitiv,  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  2.  §  21).  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia, 
originally  independent  of,  but  afterwards  subject  to, 
Cleitor.  [Cleitor.]  Lusi  was  situated  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  and  probably  on  the 
site  di  Sudliend,  which  stands  in  the  N£.  corner  of 
the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Khelmos  (the  ancient 
Aroanian  mountains),  and  on  the  road  from  7W- 
politzd  to  Kaldvryta,  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Aroanius,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhend,  consists 
of  two  plains,  of  which  the  more  easterly  is  the  one 
through  which  the  Aroanius  flows,  the  waters  of 
which  force  their  way  through  a  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains Into  the  plain  of  Cleitor,  now  Kdtzana,  to  the 
south.  The  more  we&terly  plain  of  Sudhend  is  en- 
tirely shut  in  by  a  range  of  hills  ;  and  the  waters  of 
three  strcapris  which  flow  into  this  plain  are  carried 
off  by  a  katav6thra,  after  forming  an  inundation, 
apparently  the  Lacus  Clitorius  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxi.  2.  s.  13).  The  air  is  damp  and  cold  ;  and 
in  this  locality  the  best  hemlock  was  grown  (The- 
ophr.  ix.  15.  §  8). 

Lusi  was  still  independent  in  the  58th  Olympiad ; 
since  one  of  its  citizens  is  recorded  to  have  gained 
the  victory  in  the  11th  Pythiad.  (Pans.  viii.  18. 
§  8.)  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Aetolians 
in  the  Social  War  (Polyb.  iv.  18)  ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  there  were  no  longer  even  any  ruins  of 
the  town.  (Pans.  /.  c.)  Its  name,  however,  was 
preserved  in  consequence  of  its  temple  of  Artemis 
Lusia  or  Hcmerasia  (the  "  Soother  ").  The  goddess 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  hero  that  the  daughters 
of  Proetus  were  purified  from  their  madness.  They 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a  large  cavern,  from 
which  they  were  taken  by  Mclampus,  who  cured 
them  by  sacred  expiations.  Thereupon  their  father 
Proetus  founded  this  temple  of  Artemis  Hemerasia, 
which  was  regarded  with  great  reverence  throughout 
the  whole  Peloponnesus  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  It 
was  plundered  by  the  Aetolians  in  the  Social  War. 
It  was  situated  near  Lusi,  at  the  distance  of  40 
stadia  from  Cynaetha.  (Pans.;  Polyb.  U.  cc. ;  Cal- 
lim.  Dian.  233.)  The  interior  of  the  temple,  w^ith 
the  purification  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  is  re- 
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presented  on  lui  uicient  vase.  (MiUinger,  PehUures 
de  Vases,  pi.  52  ;  MUlIer,  Denktiutler  der  alt,  Kunst, 
til.)  The  ruins,  which  Dodwell  discoyered  above 
Losi  towards  ihe  end  of  the  plain,  and  on  the  road 
to  Cjnaetha,  are  probablj  those  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Leake  discorered  some  ancient  foundations 
at  the  middle  fountain  of  the  three  in  the  more 
westerly  of  the  two  plains  of  SudhenA,  which  he 
suppoBcs  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple.  One  of 
the  officers  of  the  French  Commission  observed  a 
large  cave  on  the  western  side  of  the  Aroanian 
mountains,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sudhend  were 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  during  war,  and  which 
is  probably  tlie  one  intended  in  the  legend  of  the 
danghtnrs  of  Proetus.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  447 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  168, 181 ;  Boblaye,  Richerches,  ^c.  p.  155 ; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  seq.) 

LUSITA'NIA  (fi  AvfftTctyia,  ri  AueriToyoc^.Strab.; 
Aouatrayla,  Diod.  Sic,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B. :  JSth,  Au- 
aiToyol,  Lusitoni),  originally  denoted  the  country  of 
the  Lusitani,  but  is  commonly  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  provinces,  into 
which  Uispania  was  divided  by  Augustus.  (His- 
PANIA,  p.  1081,  Nos.  3,  4). 

1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. —  Like  the  modem 
Portugal^  it  lay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  ex- 
tending from  its  SW.  point  (Sacrum  Pr.,  C.S. 
Fincenl),  eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas- 
(Guadiana),  and  northwards  along  the  W.  coast ; 
but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  countries  were  very  different ;  Lusitania 
occupying  only  two-thirds  of  the  W.  coast,  and  Por- 
tugal more  than  three-fourths.  The  former  had  its 
N.  boundary  at  the  Durius  (^Douro),  the  latter  at 
the  MiNiiia  (^MiHo)  ;  and  the  Portuguese  province, 
calltKl  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  as  lying  between  these 
rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  Traz  os  Monies  £.  of  it, 
were  anciently  the  part  of  Gallaecia  which  be- 
longed to  the  CallaTci  Bracarii.  But  on  the  E.  side, 
inland,  Lusitania  had  a  much  wider  extent  than 
Portugal.  Both  rest  on  the  same  base,  as  their  S. 
side,  namely  the  coast  between  C.  S.  Vincent  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  and  at  first  the  bound- 
ary runs  N.  nearly  along  the  same  line,  namely  the 
course  of  the  Guadiana,  the  slight  difference  being  in 
favour  of  Portugal,  which  has  a  slip  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  river.  But,  from  a  point  on  the  river,  a  little 
below  BadaJoZj  and  a  little  above  its  intersection 
with  the  Meridian  of  7^  W.  long.,  the  boundaries 
diverge  ;  that  of  Portugal  taking  a  general  direction 
N.  with  a  slight  bearing  to  the  E.,  till  it  strikes  the 
Douro  at  its  great  bend  from  SW.  to  NW.  (where 
the  Agueda  joins  it),  and  running  up  the  river  to 
its  great  bend  In  the  opposite  direction,  below  the 
Eshf  while  that  of  Lusitania  continued  up  the 
Anas  eastward,  towards  the  middle  of  the  Penin- 
sula, to  a  point  considerably  above  METELLnruic 
(but  not  very  certainly  defined),  whence  it  followed 
a  N.  direction  to  the  Durius,  which  it  met  at  a  point 
below  the  river  Pistoraca  (also  not  very  well  de- 
fined). Thus,  Lusitania  contained,  on  this  side,  the 
N.  part  of  Spanish  EstremadurOy  and  the  S.  part  of 
Leon ;  and  the  part  of  the  province  thus  lying  £.  of 
Modem  Portugal,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vbttones.  These  are  the  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  province,  as  constituted  under  Augus- 
tus ;  but  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the 
extent  aangned  to  the  country  by  various  writers, 
especially  according  as  the  word  is  used,  in  the 
irider  sense,  for  the  province,  or  in  the  narrower 
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meaning,  for  the  country  of  the  Lusitani.  In  this 
first  and  narrowest  sense,  it  included  only  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius,  from  tlw 
Atlantic  on  the  W.,  to  about  the  present  firootier  of 
Portugal  on  the  E.  Next,  the  supposed  or  actual 
connection  of  these  people  with  their  Northern 
neighbours,  the  Calli^ci,  Artabri,  and  Astnres, 
led  to  their  being,  at  least  in  part,  included  nnder 
the  same  name,  and  accordingly  Strabo  defines  Lusi- 
tania as  the  country  N.  of  the  Tagus,  bounded  on 
the  W.  &  N.  by  the  Ocean.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  153.) 
But  just  above  he  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lusitani,  meaning  those  N.  of  the  Durius,  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Callaici ;  and  elsewhere  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  whole  region  N.  of  the 
Durius,  which  was  formerly  oilled  Lusitania,  was 
now  called  CalkTca.  (UL  p.  166.)  On  the  E., 
says  Strabo  (^c),  it  bordered  on  the  Carpetani, 
Vettones,  Vaccaei,  and  CalUTci,  and  other  tribes  of 
less  note  ;  and  he  adds  that  these  also  were  aome- 
times  called  Lusitani,  thus  pointing  to  the  extension 
of  the  name  towards  the  east  Then,  again,  on  the 
S.  of  the  Tagus,  where  the  country  seems  originally 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Turdrtani,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  Celtic  tribes  [Cei.tici],  the  long  and 
obstinate  wars  carried  on  by  the  Bomans  drove 
many  of  the  Lusitanians  and  their  allies  into  the 
district,  which  thus  came  naturally  to  be  included 
under  the  name  of  Lusitania.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  139.) 
Finally,  under  Augustus,  the  boundaries  were  fixed 
as  above  stated. 

2.  Dimensions. — Agrippa,  as  quoted  by  PUny, 
assigned  to  the  province,  leather  vrith  Astnria  and 
Gallaecia,  a  width  of  536  M.  P. ;  and  a  length  of 
540  M.  P.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35.)  Strabo  makes  its 
length  3000  stadia,  and  its  width  considerably  less 
(iii.  p.  153,  as  amended  by  Xylander:  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  ttidth  is  reckoned,  as  Strabo 
expressly  says,  along  the  E.  side,  i.  e.  firom  N.  to  S., 
in  conformity  with  his  general  views  respectixig  the 
form  of  the  peninsula,  which  are  explained  under 
Hispania). 

3.  Physical  Geography. — Strabo's  description  of 
Lusitania  {I  c.)  as  lofty  and  ragged  on  the  E.  aide, 
and  ]e\'el  towards  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of 
minor  ridges  of  mountains,  is  tolerably  correct.  A 
more  exact  account  of  its  relation  to  the  whole  fiir- 
mation  of  the  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  given  under 
Hispania  (§  v.  No.  5.  pp.  1085,  1086),  together 
with  a  description  of  the  coast  and  the  chief  pro- 
montories. Its  surfiue  is  roughly  divided  by  the 
MoNS  Heruinius  {Sierra  de  EstreUa\  which  ends 
in  the  peninsuk  of  Lisbon,  into  the  two  great  basins 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius ;  but  it  u  also  inter- 
sected by  numerous  of&ets  from  the  great  central 
chains  of  the  peninsula.  Besides  the  greit  river 
Taous,  which  bisects  it,  there  are  several  others,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  which  flow  in  the  same 
general  direction,  and  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  W. 
coast;  but  of  these  none  require  special  notice,  ex- 
cept the  Callipus  (KaWlvovSj  Sadao),  which  flows 
N.  firom  the  M.  Cuneus  in  the  extreme  S.,  and  fidls 
into  the  sea,  SK.  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  Muhda 
(Afondego)  and  Vacua  (  Vouga),  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  Durius.* 

*  The  discrepancies  among  the  ancient  vrriten 
respecting  the  names  of  the  rivers  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Minius  have  been  noticed  under 
Gallaecia  :  the  following  conspectus,  by  Gros- 
kurd,  of  their  various  statements,  may  be  useful : — 
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The  coontry,  being  irrigated  bj  these  riven,  and 
penetrated  by  their  navigable  streams,  as  well  as 
enriched  by  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  their  beds 
and  in  mines,  was  rich  and  fertile,  Strabo  telb  us ;  but 
itA  prosperity  was  greatly  checked  by  the  predatory 
habita  uf  its  people,  who  neglected  the  culture  of  the 
tail,  in  givri  thenuielyos  up  to  war  and  robbery.  This 
evil  tendency,  however,  he  ascribes  chielly  to  the 
mMintainoers,  by  whose  attacks  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lowUnds  were  involved  in  the  same  disorder. 
(Stxab.  iiL  p.  154.) 

4.  PitpulatioH,  —  The  province,  as  finally  con- 
gtitated,  contained  the  countries  of  five  chief  peoples, 
ani  of  innumerable  petty  tribes,  most  of  whom, 
however,  may  be  included  among  these  five.     Thus, 
fcr  example,  the  30  (some  read  50)  tribes  (Ji9tn\\ 
xnentiooed  by  Strabo,  between  the  Togus  and  the 
Artabri,  are  doubtless  but  subdivisions  of  the  Cal- 
UTci  and  LnsitanL     The  five  chief  peoples  of  Lusi- 
taaia  (the  Roman  province)  wore: — (1.)  The  Lusi- 
TA3II,  on  the  W.  dxi&t  between  the  Durius  antl  the 
Tagns,  and  eztendins:  also  (as  explained  above)  S.  uf 
the  latter  river.     (2.)  E.  of  them  the  Vettonf:s, 
between  the  Durius  and  the  Anas.     (3.)  S.  of  these 
two  were  the  Tukduli  Veteres,  a  branch  of  the 
indent  population  of  Baetica,  who  (aoconling  to  the 
eommoQ  opinion  of  the  ancients)  liad  cro^>scd  the 
Anas;  but  whose  presence  should  perhaps  rather  be 
Rferred  to  an  ancient  occupation  uf  the  country  up 
to  the  Tagns.     (4.)  S.  of  them  again,  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  lower  course  of  the  Anas  and  the 
&  and  W.  coasts,  were  a  branch  of  the  Tubdetani, 
to  whom  simiUur  remarks  apply.     (5.)  Lastly,  in 
various  positions,  we  find  remnants  of  the  old  Celtic 
pnprihition,  preserving  the  name  of  Celtici.     The 
chief  traces  of  them  are  on  the  SE.  of  the  lower 
Tagus,  between  it  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Anas, 
where  they  were  mingled  with   the  Turduli;    and 
aaioDg  the  Turdetani,  in  the  extreme  S.,  where  they 
Mm  to  have  taken  up  their  position  in  the  monn- 
tuooQS  district  between  the  terminatiun  of  the  W. 
eoittand  the  Anas  (Algnrbe)^  which  the  ancients 
eaQed  Cu5ECfi,  and  where  they  bore  the  distinctive 
name  of  Co!cii.     (Comp.  Hlspania,  p.  1087.  §  vii.) 
The  particulars  respecting  these  peoples,  their  chief 
cities,  and  so  forth,  are  given   undrr  the  several 
trticks:  in  this  place  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the 
Lontanians,  properly  so  calUnl. 

5,  The  LustTANi  {Awriravoi,  Strab. ;  AowtriToi'of, 
Knd.,  Ktol.),  are  designated  by  Strabo  as  "  the 
peatest  of  the  nations  of  Iberia,  and  the  one  most 
frtt{aently  and  longest  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Rooiaos,*' a  distinction  which,  certainly,  not  even  the 
Cdtiberiana  could  dispute  with  them.  The  history 
of  the  wars  referred  to  has  been  given  in  outline 
oaier  Hispaitia,  and  that  of  their  last  great  contest 
Bay  be  read  in  the  histories  of  Rome  and  under 
ViUATHUS  (Diet,  of  Biog.).  The  incidents  of 
tbt  war  aeem  to  prove  that  though  the  Lusitani 
funned  a  compact  state,  under  one  national  govern- 
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ment,  its  force  was  impaired  by  a  certain  defect  of 
real  union  among  the  numerous  minor  peoples  of 
whom  Strabo  speaks.  (Niebuhr,  I^ectures  on  Anc. 
Ethnog.  and  Oeog.  vol.  ii.  p.  297.)  The  full 
account  of  their  manners  and  customs,  given  by 
Strabo  (iii.  pp.  1 54 — 1 56),  may  be  more  conveniently 
studied  in  the  original  than  repeated  here  in  its  many 
>  details. 

6.  Luaitania  as  a  Roman  Province. — (Lusi- 
TANiA  rKO\iNCiA,  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  31,  No. 
3S3.)  The  position  of  Lusitania,  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  first  as  a  part  of  Hispania  Ulterior, 
and  already  under  Julius  Caesar  tending  to  a  sepa- 
rate constitution  ;  its  formation  into  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, under  Augustus ;  its  civil  and  military  govern- 
ments :  its  three  conventus  of  Emerita  Augusta, 
Pax  Julia,  and  Scai^his,  with  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  towns  included  in  them;  and  its  position 
under  the  later  empire,  are  all  given  under  Hispania 
(pp.  1081,  1082). 

7.  Cities  and  Towns  — (Those  of  the  Vettones 
are  given  under  the  article.) — The  city  of  Lisbon 
(Von.Lisboa)  was,  under  the  same  name  [Oluipo], 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Lusitaiiians,  and  though 
the  Rf)mans  degraded  it  from  that  rank,  in  favour  of 
their  own  military  colonies,  it  remaineil  a  place  of. 
great  commercial  importance.      Its   political   rank 
was  transferred,  under  the  Romans,  to  Scalabis 
(Santarfm),  a  colony,  and  seat  of  a  conventus  JhH- 
dicus,  higher  up  the  river,  on  its  right  bank.     But 
the  true  Roman  capital  was  Emkkita  Augusta 
(J/eri/fl)  in  tlie  SE.  of  the  pn>vinco,  on  the  right 
Uink  of  the  Anas,  a  colony  founded  by  Augustus. 
The  chief  i-oads  leading  through  the  province  from 
Emerita,  with  the  places  on  them,  were  as  follows  : 
1.  From  E.MEKITA,  E.  and  then  NE.  to  Caesar- 
Augusta  "  \)er  Lusitaniam,"  as  the  Itinerary  ex- 
pressly says,  although  it  lies  entirely  S.  of  the  Anas 
{itin.  Ant.  pp.  444, 445)  ;  thus  suggesting  a  doubt 
whether  the  boundary  of  Lusitania  was  not  carried 
as  far  S.  as  the  At  Marian  us  (Sierra  Morcna) :  tho 
places  on  the  road,  which  arc  commonly  assigned  to 
Baetica,  are:    Conto.hoija,    12  M.  P.  (Alanget) 
MiRonuiGA,    36    M.  P.   (Capilla)  ;    Sisalone,    or 
SisAPo,    13   M.  P.   (.ilmadcn);   Carcuvium,   20 
M.  P.  (Caracwlf)  ;  Ai)  Turrej*,    26  M.  P.  (Ca- 
Intrnva  f),  where,  if  not  sooner,  the  roads  enter  the 
Oretani.     2.  From  Emerita,  duo  N.  to  Sal- 
mantk'e  (Salamanca)  and  Asturica,  through  tho 
territory  of  the  Vettones.     (Itin.  Ant.   p.  433: 
for  the  places  sec  Vettones).     2.  From  Esierita. 
NW.  to  the  Taous,  and  down  the  right  side  of  tho 
river  to  Ousipo  (/tin.  AnL  pp.  419,  420*)  :  Pla- 
OIARIA,   30  M,  P.    (Rapostra,  Cortes;   El-Com- 
mandante,  Ltpie);  Ad  vii  Aras,  20  M.  P.  (Co- 
descra,  Cort6i,  Arronchcs,  Mentelle  and  Lapie); 
MoNTOBRioA,  14  M.  P.   (vulg.  Mundobriga,  3/ar- 
rno,  Resend.  Antiq.  Lus.    p.  58,    Florez,  Eip.  S. 
voL  xiii.  p.  66,  Cortes,  Ukert ;  PartaU'gre,  Lapie  ; 
it  seems  to  be  the  Mcdobriga  of  the  Bfll.  Alex.  48, 
and    tho    town  of  the  Medubricenscs  Plumbarii  of 
Plin.  iv.  21.   6.  35);  Fraxinus,  30  M.  P.,  on  or 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  T.sjjus  (simieira^  Cortes  ; 
Villa  Velha,  Upie) ;  Tunucci,  32  M.  P.  (Abran- 
tes  orPwthetef);  ScALAnis,   32  M.  P.,  a  coluny 
and  conventus,  with  tho  surname  Praesidium  Ju- 

*  The  numhtrs  on  all  the  roads  from  Emerita  to 
Olisipo  are  very  corrupt :  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  totils  given  at  the  head  of  each  route;  and 
many  of  them  are  evidently  too  short. 
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UUM  (Plio.  I  c.  Santaremj  Florez,  Esp,  SL  ?oI.  xiii 
p.  69,  xir.  p.  171);  Jkrabrioa,  32  M.  P.  (Ara- 
briga,  Plin.  L  c. ;  *Apd€prra,  Ptol.  iL  5.  §  7 ; 
J&ifi^ruer,  Florez,  Esp,  S,  vol.  ziv.  p.  174) ;  Ou- 
8IPO,  30  M.P.  4.  From  Emkrita,  W.  to  Olxsipo, 
curving  round  to  the  N. :  Plaoiaria,  30  M.  P. 
(vide  wp.) ;  BcDUA,  8  M.  P.  (6*.  Maria  de  Bedoyu 
Cort^Sf  Campo  Mayor^  Lapie ;  the  river  Bodoa  pre- 
serves the  name) ;  Ad  ytl  Aras,  12  M.  P.  (vid. 
wp.)  MATcaARo,  8  M.  P.,  Abelteriux,  24  5L  P. 
(it  seems  that  these  names  are  inverted,  and  that 
the  latter  is  AUer  da  Chao^  and  the  former  Puente 
do  Sora) ;  Abitiuic  Prabtorium,  28  M.  P. 
(Salvaiierra^  or  BenavetUe,  both  close  together  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  TagaH)^  Ousipo,  38  M.  P. 
fi.  From  Emkrita  to  Olisipo,  W.  with  a  curve 
to  the  S.  (/(m.  Ant,  pp.  416—418):  Evamdriana, 

8  M.  P.  (EfiovJp/o,  PtoL  u.  5.  §  8);  DiPO,  17 
M.  P.;  Ad  Adrux  Flumen,  12  M.  P.;  Ebora, 

9  II.  P.  (^Etfora}.  Here  is  a  difBculty:  the  last  is 
a  well-known  place,  but  the  distance  is  evidently 
much  too  small;  and  the  various  attempts  made  to 
identify  the  intermediate  positions  rest  on  no  sufficient 
data.  The  alteration  of  Ad  Adrum  to  Ad  Anam 
has  no  sign  in  the  MSS.  to  bear  it  out.  It  seems, 
on  the  whole,  most  likely  that  the  route  intended  is 
that  of  the  great  road  tUVough  Talavera  la  Real^ 
Badajoz,  and  Eivai.  From  Ebora,  it  proceeds 
thus : — Salacia,  44  M.  P.,  sumamed  Urbs  Im- 
PBRATORIA,  a  municipium,  with  the  Old  Latin 
Franchise  {Alca^er  do  Sal. ;  Plin.  iv.  35,  viiL  73  ; 
Mela,  iii.  I ;  Marc.  Uerac  p.  42 ;  Discr.  ap.  Gruter, 
pp.  13,  16;  Florez,  Esp.  S.y  vol.  xiii.  p.  115,  xiv. 
p.  241);  Malbcrca,  26  M.  P.  {MaraUcaf)\ 
Carch.iana,  26  M.  P.  (^Agmdcay  or  Pmheiro^  or 
Seixola  f) ;  Catobriqa,  8  M.  P.  (Cetobriga, 
Geog.  Rav.  iv.  43;  Kmrdfipi^,  PtoL  il  5.  §  3 ; 
KacTTdipt^y  Marc.  Herac.  p.  42 ;  Bu.  on  the  head- 
land at  the  month  of  the  estuaiy  of  the  Callipus, 
Sado,  near  Setubal ;  Resend.  Antiq.  Liu.  iv.  p.  210; 
Mentelle,  p.  87);  Equabona,  12  M.  P.  {Coyna)  ; 
Olisipo,  12  M.  P.  The  country  S.  of  this  road 
was  traversed  by  others,  connecting  Ebora  with 
Pax  Julia,  and  both  with  the  Anas  and  the  S 
coast;  namely:  —  6.  {Itin.  Ant  pp.  426,  427.) 
From  EsuRis  (opp.  Ayamonte)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas,  in  Baetica,  W.  along  the  coast  to  Balsa, 
24  M.  P.  (Jamra)  ;  Ossonoba,  16  M.  P.  (.Ettoy, 
N.  of  Faro,  by  C.  de  S.  Maria) ;  thence  the  road 
struck  inland  across  the  mountains  of  the  Cuneus 
{^Algarbe\  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Callipus 
lSaU>\  to  Araxmi,  or  Arandis,  60  M.  P.  {Ou- 
rique^  Salacia,  35  M.  P.  (vid.  sup.),  and  Ebora, 
44  M.  P.  (vid.  tup.').  The  course  pursued  from 
Ebora  by  Serpa,  14  M.  P.,  Fines,  20  M.  P.,  and 
Aruooi,  25  M.  P.,  to  Pax  Julia,  30  M.  P. 
iBeJa)f  is  so  intricate  as  to  prove  an  error  in  the 
Itinerary,  which  commentators  have  sought  in  vain 
to  amend.  7.  The  direct  road  from  EsuRis  to  Pax 
Julia  is  given  thus  (^Ttin.  AnL  p.  431): — Myr- 
TiLis,  40  M.  P.  (Meriola);  Pax  Julia,  36  M.  P. 
8.  A  direct  road  from  Salacia  to  Ossonoba  is 
also  menUoned,  but  the  distance,  16  M.  P.,  is  ab- 
surdly wrong  (Ttin,  u4nt  p.  418).  9.  From  Oli- 
sipo a  great  road  ran  parallel  to  the  coast,  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Durius  and  Bracara  Augusta, 
thuH  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  420—422):  Jrrabrioa, 
30  M.  P.  (vid.  «y.)  ;  Scalabis,  32  M.  P.  (wd 
gup.) ;  Selijum,  32  M.  P.  (Pombal  f) ;  Conem- 
BRICA,  34  M.  P.  (Cotmira,  or  further  S.) ;  Emi- 
muif,  10  BL  P.  (AffuedOt  MvUro,  or  CarvtUkoi  t 
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site  very  uncertun)  ,  Talabrioa,  40  M.  P. 
(Jvetro);  Lanoobrioa,  18  M.  P.  (near  Feira)\ 
Calem,  13  M.  P.  (^Op<yrto)\  Bracara,  35  M.  P. 
{Braga) ;  the  last  two,  though  •  originally  Lnsi- 
taman,  belcmg,  according  to  the  common  divinon,  to 
the  Callaici  Bracarii.  Other  places,  not  imporUnt 
enough  to  require  further  notice,  will  be  found  in 
the  lists  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  5)  and  Ukert  (voL  iL 
pt.  1.  pp.  387— -399).  [P.  S.] 

LirSIUS.      [GORTTS.] 

LUSaNES  llio{nrwts\  the  smallest  of  the  four 
tribes  into  which  the  Celtiberians  were  divided. 
Their  position  was  about  the  sources  of  the  Tagus, 
SW.  of  the  territory  of  Numantia.  (Strab.  iiL  p.  162; 
Appian,  Hiap.  cc.  42, 49.)  [P.  S.] 

LUSSaNIUM  {liowr<r6vtov\  also  called  Los- 
sunium,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannooia,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Danube,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
modem  Pah».  It  was  the  station  of  a  body  of 
Dalmatian  cavalry.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4;  NoL  Imp.; 
/tin.  Ant.  p.  254;  Tab.  PeuL,  where  it  is  called 
Lusione.)  [^  S.] 

LUTE'TIA  PARISIO'RUM  (Aowcorejcta,  PtoL 
iL  8.  §  13;  AoujcoTOfffa,  Strabo,  p.  194),  the  city 
of  the  Parisii,  a  Gallic  people  on  the  Seine.  Lntetia 
is  mentioned  by  Caesar  (^B.  G.  vi  3),  who  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  there  in  the  sprii^  of 
B.  c.  53.  He  calls  it  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ;  and  in 
his  narrative  of  the  operations  cf  Labienns  in  b.  c. 
52,  he  says  (B.  G,  vii.  57)  that  Lutetia  U  on  an 
island  in  the  Sequana  (^Seine).  Strabo  copies  this 
description  from  Caesar.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  17 
ed.  Oberlin)  also  describes  Lutecia,  as  he  writes  it, 
as  being  on  an  island. 

The  Parisii  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Senones. 
There  had  been  some  kind  of  political  union  between 
the  FaxiiM  and  the  Senones  before  Caesar^s  Gallic 
campugns  {B.  G.  vi.  3),  but  at  the  time  when 
Caesar  mentions  them,  they  seem  to  have  been 
separate  states.  When  Vercingetorix  (b.  a  52)  rose 
against  the  Romans,  the  Senones,  Parisii,  and  others 
joined  him  immediately  ;  and  tlie  Pariui  sent  8000 
men  to  oppose  Caesar  at  Alesia  (£.  G.  vii.  4,  75). 
Though  a  part  of  the  little  territory  of  the  Parudi 
was  north  of  the  Seine^  we  must  conclude  from 
Caesar's  narrative  that  they  were  a  Celtic  peo{de. 
The  diocese  of  Paris  represents  the  territocy  of  the 
Parisii. 

Lutetia,  like  many  other  Gallic  towns,  finally 
took  the  name  of  the  people,  and  was  called  Civitas 
Parisiorum,  whence  the  modem  name  <^  Paris. 
Zosimus  (iiL  9)  calls  it  Parisium.  It  appears  from 
the  Notit  Dign.  that  the  Romans  had  a  fleet  at 
Paris  ;  and  from  the  words  in  the  Notitia,  "  Prae- 
fectus  dassis  Anderitianorum  Parisiis,*'  D'Anville 
conjectures  that  the  name  **  Anderitiani**  implies  a 
place  Anderitium,  which  be  further  supposes  to  be 
Andretif  immediately  below  the  junctioD  of  the 
Seine  and  Oise.  An  inscription  dug  up  in  1711 
among  other  ancient  monuments  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Borne  at  Paris,  contuned  the  words  **  Nantae 
Parisiaci ;"  and  De  Valois  observes  that  as  the 
people  of  Paris  had  always  a  fleet  before  thdr  eyes, 
they  may  from  this  circumstance  have  taken  the 
ship  which  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  city. 

The  position  of  Lutetia  at  Paris  is  determined  by 
the  description  of  the  place,  the  name,  and  tbo 
measurements  of  the  roads  firom  Agedincum  (Sens), 
Rotomagus  {Rouen),  and  Gcnabnm  {OrUams),  which 
meet  at  Lutetia.  When  Caesar  held  the  meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallia  at  Lutetia,  the  town  was  con- 
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fined  to  Uie  ialand  which  aflerwmrds  was  called  La 
Cite  (rivitas),  a  name  given  to  the  old  Roman  part 
of  atveral  French  towna.  Bat  the  iahuid  on  which 
itaads  the  chordi  of  Xotre  Dame  was  then  and 
fcr  a  long  time  after  of  less  extent  than  it  is  now ; 
for  the  site  of  the  Place  DavjMne  was  race  two 
small  iaianda  which  were  not  joined  together  and 
vnited  to  the  CiU  before  the  sixteenth  centarj;  and 
the  spot  called  Ls  TVrmn  was  another  addition 
pndnoed  bj  the  mins  of  the  bnildinpi  which  were 
erected  in  this  part  of  the  citj.  Paris  was  never  a 
large  place  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Ammianos 
(xT.  11)  calls  it  a  Castellam,  and  Jolian  {Miso- 
fogom,  p.  340)  and  Zosimos  name  it  a  small  citj 
(voAIx'^)*  Zosimos,  who  was  no  great  ge(^rrapher, 
places  it  in  Germania.  Latetia  may  pro^>ably  have 
occupied  some  ground  on  the  north  or  on  the  south  side 
cf  the  river,  or  even  on  both  sides,  for  the  island 
was  joined  to  the  munland  bj  bridges  in  Caesar's 
time  (B.  G.  vii.  58),  made  of  wood,  as  we  maj  as- 
iume.  Julian  spent  a  winter  in  Paris,  a.  d.  358, 
and  waa  proclaimed  Augustas  there.  (Ammian. 
MaicelL  xviL  2,  8,  xx.  4.)  The  Franks  under 
Cloris  took  Paris  about  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century, 
A.  D. ;  mod  about  A.  D.  508  Clovis  made  Paris 
residence. 
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A.  A.  Tbe  river  Seqaana  {Stine). 

B.  B.  The  rJYer  Matrona  ( Afam^). 

1.  LuteCia  {PaHs\  on  an  Ikland. 

2.  Melodunum  (Jk#r/fem),  on  an  lilandor  point. 

Tbe  aeale  U  In  Engliib  mllei. 

When  Caesar  (b.  c  52)  was  setting  out  to  attack 
Gergovia,  he  sent  Labienus  with  four  l^ons  against 
tbe  Seuones  and  Parisii.  (B.  G.  vii.  34.)  Labienus 
nlvanced  npoo  Lntetia  from  Agedincum,  where  he 
left  his  stores.  His  march  was  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine.  The  commander  of  the  Gallic  forces 
ooenpied  a  marshy  tract,  the  water  of  which  ran 
mto  the  Seine,  and  here  he  waited,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preventing  the  Romans  from  crossing  the 
river  (B.  G,  vii.  57)  to  Lntetia.  Labienus  attempted 
to  make  a  road  across  the  marsh,  but,  finding  it 
imponible,  he  left  bis  camp  silently  in  the  night, 
ind,  returning  by  the  route  by  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, be  reached  Melodunum  (J/e/tm),  a  town  of 
tbe  Senones  on  an  island  in  the  Seine.  He  there 
MiMd  about  fifty  vessels,  and  easily  got  possession 
of  MdwL    Alter  repairing  the  bridge  from  the 


island  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  he  carried  over 
his  men  to  the  right  side,  and  marched  again  ujxm 
Lntetia.  He  todk  the  vessels  with  him,  and  used 
them,  as  we  must  suppose,  for  crossing  the  Matrtma 
(Ifarne),  though  the  Mame  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  narrative.  Before  Labienus  could  reach  Paris, 
th(>  Galli  set  Lntetia  on  fire,  and  broke  down  the 
bridges  which  united  the  island  to  the  main.  They 
also  quitted  the  nuuvh,  and  placed  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  opposite  to  Lntetia  and  to 
the  camp  of  Labienus,  which  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  river.  Li  the  meantime  Caesar's  defeat  before 
Gergovia  was  known,  and  Labienus  was  threatened 
from  the  north  by  the  Bellovaci  in  his  rear.  In 
front  of  him,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  wen 
the  Parisii  and  their  alUes.  His  safety  depended  on 
getting  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  he  ac- 
complished it  by  a  clever  movement.  Soon  after 
nightfall  he  left  half  a  legion  in  his  camp;  he 
ordered  another  half  legion,  with  their  baggage, 
to  march  up  the  river,  making  a  loud  noise;  and  he 
sent  up  the  river,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  half 
legion  as  many  boats  as  he  could  collect,  which 
made  a  great  splashing  with  their  oars.  He  sent 
the  ships  that  he  brought  from  Melodunum  four 
miles  down  the  river,  and,  soon  after  despatching  the 
half  legion  up  the  river,  he  marched  with  his  three 
legions  down  the  stream  in  great  silence,  and  found 
his  ships.  The  scouts  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
placed  all  along  the  stream,  were  surprised  and 
slaughtered ,  for  there  was  a  ^rcat  storm  ra<;ing,  and 
they  were  off  their  guard.  The  three  legions  were 
carried  across  the  river  in  the  vessels.  The  enemy 
were  confounded  by  the  unusual  noise  purposely 
made  in  the  Roman  camp,  by  the  boats  moving  up 
the  river,  and  by  the  news  of  the  enemy  crossing 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  the  Galli  left  part  of 
their  forces  to  watch  the  opposite  camp,  and  sent 
another  part  up  the  river  towards  Metioeedum,  as  it 
is  in  Caesar's  text,  which  is  either  a  mistake  fur 
Melodunum,  or  it  is  some  place  higher  up  the  Seine 
than  Paris.  Either  supposition  will  explain  Caftar. 
The  Galli  led  the  rest  of  their  forces  to  oppose  the 
three  legion  which  had  crossed  tlie  Seine  with 
Labienus,  and,  after  a  hard  fight,  they  were  defeated 
and  dispersed.  Labienus  led  his  troops  back  to 
Agedincum,  where  his  stores  and  baggage  were. 
This  is  the  substance  of  Caesar's  narrative,  which  is 
correctly  explained  by  D'Anville  (^NottcCj  ^-c.,  art. 
Melodunum),  and  Ukert  {GciUimf  p.  476)  has  done 
well  in  following  him.  Some  of  the  old  critics  com- 
pletely misunderstood  Labienus'  movements;  and 
even,  of  late  years,  the  passage  has  been  wrongly 
explained. 

The  Romans  built  both  on  the  island  Im  Cite  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  but  the  Roman  memorials 
of  Paris  are  very  few.  Some  sculptured  stones  were 
dug  up  under  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.  The  in- 
scriptions were  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and 
show  that  the  Roman  and  Gallic  deities  were  wor- 
shipped jointly.  The  remains  of  a  subterranean 
aquciduct  have  been  discovered  both  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river.  The  materials  of  the  Roman 
city  were  doubtless  employed  for  more  recent  con- 
structions, and  thus  Roman  Lutetia  has  disap- 
peared. [G.  L.] 

LUTETA  {Etk.  Lutevani :  Lodhe),  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  is  placed  by  the  Table,  where  the  name 
is  vmtten  Loteva,  on  a  road  from  Agatha  (^Agde)  to 
Segodunum  (Rhodez).  Pliny  (iii.  5)  says,  *'  Lute- 
vani qui  ct  Foroneronienses,"  whence  it  has  been 
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concluded  that  he  means  the  Fonun  Ncronis  men- 
tioned bj  Ptolcmj  as  being  in  the  country  of  the 
Memini.  [GARrKNTOBACTE.]  Bnt  the  name  Ln- 
leva,  tlie  modern  name  LodevCj  and  the  lUn.  seem 
to  determine  the  position  of  Lntera;  and,  if  Pliny  is 
right|  we  most  suppose  that  Luteva  was  also  named 
Forum  Neronis.  [0.  L.] 

LUTIA  (Aovrfa),  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Arevacae,  in  Uispania  Citerior,  300  stadia  from 
Numantia,  mentioned  only  by  Apfaan  (^Bisp.  93, 
94).  [P.  S.] 

LUTTOMAGUS,  a  place  in  North  Gallia,  accord, 
ing  to  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Samarobriva 
(^Amieru)  to  Ga8t«llum  Menapiornm.  The  site  is 
uncertain.  D'Anville  has  followed  Cluver  in  writing 
the  name  Luttomagus;  but  it  is  Lintomagus  in  the 
Table.  [G.  L.] 

LU'XIA  (^Odiel)j  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Hispanla  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  {GvadaJquwir) 
and  the  Anas  {Guadiana  ;  Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3).     [P.  S.  J 

LUXOVIUM.  This  name  appears  on  some  in> 
scriptions  dug  up  at  Luxeuily  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Sa&ne,  LuxeuU  is  on  the 
Brenchtn^  and  it  has  warm  baths.  The  name  on 
the  inscripUons  is  said  to  be  Luxovium  or  Lixovium. 
These  inscriptions  were  published  by  Caylus,  but 
they  may  not  be  genuine.  In  the  life  of  St  Columban, 
written  in  the  serenth  century,  Luxovium  is  men- 
tioned : — "  Castrum  quod  olim  mnnitissimum,  priscis 
temporibus  Luxovium  nuncupatum,  ubi  etiam  Ther- 
mae eximiu  opere  instructae  habebantur.  Multae 
illic  statuae  lapideae  erant."  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
^. ;  Walckenaer,  G4og.  vol.  i.  p.  320.)      [G.  L.] 

LYCABETTUS  MONS.  [Athkhae,  p.  303,  b.] 

LYCAEA.     [Ltooa.] 

LYCAEUS  or  LYCE'US  {rh  A6icaioy  tpos,  6 
AvKoIbf :  J)iqf6rti\  a  lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  from  which  there  is  a 
view  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Its  height 
has  been  determined  by  the  French  Commission  to 
be  4659  feet  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia,  and  on  the  simimit 
called  Olympus,  or  Upit  Kopv^^  were  the  sacred 
grove  and  altar  of  Zeus  Lycaeus,  together  with  a 
hippodrome  and  a  stadium,  where  games  called  Ly^ 
caea  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus  (A^koui). 
These  games  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  Roman 
Lupercalia,  and  were  sometimes  celebrated  by  Ar- 
cadians when  in  foreign  countries.  (Plut  Caet,  61 ; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  10.)  Near  the  hippodrome  was 
a  temple  of  Pan,  who  is  hence  also  called  Lycaeus. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  hippodrome  extending 
from  S.  to  N. ;  and  near  its  northern  extremity 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  cistern,  about  60 
feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  A  little  further  W.  is 
a  ruin  called  HeUmiktm^  apparently  part  of  a 
temple ;  and  near  the  church  of  St.  Ellas  is  the 
summit  called  Dioforiiy  where  the  altar  of  Zeus 
formerly  stood.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain 
stood  the  sanctuary  and  grove  of  Apollo  Parrhasius 
or  Pythins,  and  left  of  it  the  place  called  Cretea. 
(Paus.  viii.  38  ;  Find.  01  ix.  145,  xiii.  154 ;  Theocr. 
i.  123 ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  16,  iii.  314 ;  i4«i.  viu.  344.) 
The  river  Neda  rose  in  Mt  Cerausium  (Krpavfftov), 
which  was  a  portion  of  Mt,  Lycaeus.  (Paus.  vii.  41. 
§  3 ;  comp.  Strab.  p.  348.)  Cerausium  is  shown 
by  Ross  to  be  Stephanie  and  not  Tetrdzi,  as  is  usually 
stated.  Mt  Nomia  (Nti/ua  5pir),  near  Lycosura 
(Paus.  viii.  38.  §  1 1),  was  probably  a  portion  of  the 
modem  Tetrdd.  (Leake,  Moreoj  vol.  ii.  p.  313, 
•eq. ;  PeUjpotmtsiaca,  p.  244 ;  Ross,  Rei$en  im  Pe- 
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2opoftnef,  vol.  i.  pp.  88, 91 ;  Cnrtlns,  Petupwaueaot^ 
▼oL  i.  pp.  294,  338.) 

LYCACXNIA  {h  AvKOOpla:  EtJL  Avkomv,  Auco- 
Snos),  a  province  of  Am  Minor,  bwdering  in  the  east 
on  Gappadocia,  in  the  south  on  Cilicia,  in  the  west 
on  Pisidia  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the  north  on  Galatia. 
These  frontiers,  however,  Ytere  not  always  the  same, 
but  the  fluctuation  becomes  most  perplexing  at  the 
time  when  Asia  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Romans,  who  gave  portions  of  Lycaonia  scnnetimes 
to  this  and  sometimes  to  that  AmUc  prince,  while 
they  incorporated  the  greater  part  with  the  province 
of  Gappadocia,  whence  Ptolemy  (t.  6.  §  16)  treats 
of  it  as  a  part  of  Cappadoda.  The  name  Lycaonia, 
however,  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  oofuntiy 
down  to  a  late  period,  as  we  see  firam  Hierodst 
(p.  675)  and  other  Christian  writers. 

Lycaonia  is,  on  the  whole,  a  plain  country,  bat 
the  southern  and  northern  parts  are  surrounded  by 
high  mountains;  and  the  north,  especially,  was  a 
cdid  and  bleak  country,  but  very  well  adapted  as 
pasture-land  for  sheep,  of  which  king  Amyntas  is 
said  to  have  possessed  no  less  than  300  flocks. 
Their  wod  was  rather  coarse,  but  still  yielded  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  proprietors.  The  coontiy  was 
also  rich  in  wild  asses.  Its  diief  mineral  product 
was  salt,  the  soil  down  to  a  oonskierable  depth  being 
impr^nated  widi  salt  In  consequence  of  this  the 
country  had  little  drinking-water,  which  had  to  be 
obtained  from  very  deep  wells,  and  in  some  puts  was 
sold  at  a  high  price.  This  account  of  the  country, 
furnished  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568),  is  fully  confirmed 
by  modem  travellers.  The  streams  which  come 
down  from  the  surrounding  mountains  do  not  form 
rivers  of  any  importance,  but  nnite  into  sevenl  hke«| 
among  which  the  salt  lake  Tatta,  in  the  north-east, 
is  the  most  important^ 

The  Lycaonians  of  Lycaonia,  although  Ensta- 
thius  (jod  Diowfs,  Per.  857)  connects  Uieir  name 
with  the  Arcadian  Lycaon,  according  to  which  they 
would  be  Pelasgians,  are  never  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  when  Gyrus, 
passing  through  their  country  in  five  days,  gave  it 
up  to  plunder  because  they  were  hostile,  (l^noph. 
Anab,  i.  2.  §  19,  comp.  iii.  2.  §  23,  Cyrep.  vl  2. 
§  20.)  Who  the  Lycaonians  were,  and  to  what 
branch  of  the  human  family  they  belonged,  is  un- 
certain; but  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xir.  11) 
it  appears  that  they  spoke  a  peculiar  language.  It 
is  also  well  attested  that,  like  the  Pisidians,  they 
were  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  which  owned  no 
subjection  to  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  lived  by 
plunder  and  foray.  (Dionys.  Per.  857;  Prise.  806; 
Avien.  1020.)  Their  principal  towns,  whidi  are 
few  in  number,  and  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
very  small,  were:  Iconium, Laodiceia  CoMBcarik, 
Derbe,  AimocHLANA,  and  Larasda;  the  len 
important  ones  were  Ttriaeum,  Vasata,  Soatra, 
lusTRA,  and  Cobopassus. 

As  to  their  early  history,  we  know  nothing  about 
the  Lycaonians;  but  they  seem  to  have  gndnally 
advanced  westward,  for  in  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
Phrygians  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys,  and  Xenophon  caUs  Iconium  the  eastenmost 
town  of  Phrygia,  so  that  the  Lycaonians  most  have 
continued  their  extension  towai^  the  west  even  after 
that  time,  for  subsequently  Ictninm  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Lycaonia.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  they  maintained  their  independence 
against  Persia,  but  afterwards  they  shued  tiie  fiiti 
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of  ill  the  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  being  sacces- 
livelj  nnder  the  mle  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Sekuddae,  Antiochoa,  Eumenes  of  Pergamua,  and 
finallj  onder  the  Koduuib.  (Liv.  xzvii.  54,  xzxviii. 
99,  56.)  Under  this  change  of  rulers,  the  character 
flf  the  people  remained  the  same:  daring  and  in- 
tractaMe,  they  still  continaed  their  wild  and  lawless 
habita,  though  in  the  course  of  time  many  Greek 
Kitkfi  must  have  taken  ap  their  abode  in  the 
Ljcaonian  towns.  Under  their  chief  Amyntas,  how- 
cftr,  whom  Stnbo  even  calls  king,  and  who  was  his 
omt  oontemponrjr,  the  coontir  acquired  a  greater 
politird  coosistency.  [^Dict.  o/Biogr.  under  Amyn- 
Tai,  VdL  L  p.  156.]  After  the  doith  of  Amyntas, 
Ui  whole  kingdom,  which  he  had  greatly  extended, 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  constituted 
the  greater  part  of  Lycaonia  as  a  part  of  their  pro- 
vince of  Cappadocia. 

We  may  add,  that  Strabo  regards  Isanria  as  a 
part  of  Lycaonia.  [I&auria.]  [L.S.] 

LTCASTUS  (A^Kcurror  :  Eth.  hvKiffrios),  a 
town  flf  Crete,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  cataUigue 
{it  iL  647;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  13;  Plin. 
ir.  12).  Stnbo  (x.  p.  479)  says  that  it  had  entirely 
fiappeared,  having  been  conquered  and  destroyed 
\^  the  CnoBuans.  According  to  Polybius  (xxiii. 
15)  the  Lycastian  district  was  afterwards  wrested 
firan  CnoRsna  by  the  Gortynians,  who  gave  it  to  the 
id^iboaring  town  of  Rhaucus.  In  Mr.  Pashley's 
Bap  the  aite  is  fixed  at  Kaenuria,  (Hock,  Krtta^ 
tdLL  pp.  15,414.)  [E.B.J.] 

LTCASTUS  or  LYCASTUM  (AtJicoaroj), »  very 
town  in  Pontes,  on  a  river  bearing  the  same 
It  was  situated  20  stadia  south-east  of 
(Scyl.  PeripL  p.  33;  Marcian,  p.  74;  Pe- 
f^PomL  Eux.  p.  10;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  XoSicr^a;  Plin. 
Ti  3;  Mela,  119,  who  calls  it  Lycasto.)  Pherecydes 
{(tf.  8ehoL  ad  ApoHL  Rhod.  ii.  373,  comp.  ad  ii. 
IQOI)  spoke  of  a  town  of  Lycastia,  inhabited  by 
Aaaioos,  and  utnated  between  Themiscyra  and 
Cha^bia.  The  river  Lycastus  was  but  a  small 
itnaoi,  which  after  a  short  course  emptied  itself 
iefco  the  Enzine  close  by  the  town  of  Lycastus. 
(SejL,  Mercian.,  Plin.,  U.  ec.)  [L.  &] 

LYCEIUM.     [Atiievar,  p.  303,  b.] 
LTGUMIDUS  {hvxfi^i  :   FAh,  livxyi^uts,  Av- 
XiAntt,  Steph.  B.;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  32),  the  chief  town 
k  the  Daaaretae  in  lllyricum.    From  its  position 
oi  the  firaotier  it  was  always  a  place  of  considerable 
importanoe,  and  the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
wan  flf  the  Bomans  with  Phihppus  V.  and  Perseus, 
kingi  of  Maccdon.    (Liv.  xxvii.  32,   xxxiii.  34, 
iliiL  9,  10,  21;  hvxylii  Polyb.  xviii.  30.)     After- 
vsrda  it  cootinQed  to  be,  as  <xi  the  Cindavian  way 
docribed  by  Polybiua  (AvxWSio*',  xxxiv.  12),  one 
tf  the  principal  points  on  the  Egnatian  road.  (Strab. 
Ti.  Ik  323  ;  Itm.  A  nUm, ;  Peut.  Tab. ;  Itiiu  ffierosoi : 
h  me  Jerualem  Itinerary  the  original  reads  Cledo.) 
Uader  the  Byzantine  empire  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  kige  and  populous  town,  but  was  nearly  destroyed 
Vf  an  earthquake  daring  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Prooop.  HiiL  Arc,  18;    Malch.  Excerpt  p.  250, 
cdL  Bom ;  Iflceph.  Cellist  xvii.  3.)     Lychnidus, 
vfaieh  from  the  data  of  the  Itineraries  must  be  placed 
ittr  the  &.  extremity  of  the  Lake  Lychnitis,  on  its 
Ldioni  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  281), 
«as  aftcrwirda   replaced   by  the  more  northerly 
AcHBlDA  («TJ^  'AxpiSo,  "OxpiSo,  *Axpis,  of  the 
^aatine  writen;  Anna  Comn.  xiiL  p.  371;  Ce- 
iioLvaLS.  p.  468,  ed.  Boon  Cantacuzen.  ii.  21), 
the  ofital  of  the  Bulgarian  empire.    Some  geo- 
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graphers  have  supposed  that  Aclirida  is  the  same 
as  Justiniana;  tins  identification,  which  is  a  mis- 
take, has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
metropolitans  of  Achrida  called  themselves  after  the 
emperor  Justinian.  Justiniana  Prima  is  the  modem 
town  of  KostendiL  (Scbafarik,  Slao.  Alt  vol.  ii. 
p.  227.)  The  Skvonic  name  survives  in  the  modem 
Akridha,  on  the  NE.  shores  of  the  lake.  [E.  B.  J.] 
LYCHNI'TIS.  1.  (AwxwTij,  ^  AvxrMa 
\lfiyrj,  Polyb.  v.  108),  a  lake  of  lllyricum,  first 
mentioned  by  Scynmus  of  Chios  (429).  Philip 
pushed  his  conquests  over  the  Illyrian  tribes  as  far 
as  this  lake  (I)iod.  xvi.  8).  The  kike  of  Akridha 
or  Okridha^  which  abounds  in  fish  (comp.  Strab. 
vii.  p.  327),  represents  Lychnitis.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  328,  vol.  iii.  pp.  280, 328.) 

2.  (Avxv'tTis ;  c(Hnp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  livx^i- 
8<is),  a  lake  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which 
Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  8)  places  in  long.  78°  and  UL 
43°  15'.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  lake 
GOkdje  Deniz,  or  Sevanga  to  the  NW.  of  Erivan, 
the  trae  position  of  which  is  lat.  40°  37'.  The  river 
Zeriffue,  which  fiows  out  of  the  hike  and  communi- 
cates witli  the  Araxes,  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
(Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Voyage  Autour  ^  Caucase^ 
Atlas,  pt.  i.  pi.  vii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  299 — 311 ;  St.  Martin, 
Mim.  sur  VArmenU,  vol.  i.  p.  61 ;  Joum.  Geog.  Soc. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  40 — 43  j  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ix.  p. 
786.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LY'CIA  {AvkIu  :  Eth.  Avictos),  a  countiy  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part  of  the 
region  now  called  Ttixh.  It  is  bounded  on  the  we^t 
by  Caria,  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and 
on  tlie  north-east  by  Pamphylia,  while  the  whole 
of  the  south  is  washed  by  the  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean called  the  Lycian  sea.  The  western 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  river  Glaucus  and  Mount 
Daedala  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664),  the  northem  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  eastern  one  by 
Mount  Clinuix.  The  whole  extent  of  the  country*, 
from  east  to  west,  amounts,  according  to  Strabo,  to 
1720  stadia;  this  measurement,  however,  must  have 
been  made  along  the  line  of  coast,  for  a  straight  line 
from  eoiit  to  west  does  not  amount  to  more  than  omw 
half  that  distance.  Its  extent  from  the  sea  to  the 
northem  boundary  is  different  in  the  different  parts, 
but  is  everywhere  smaller  than  that  from  east  to 
west.  Until  very  recently,  Lycia,  with  its  rich 
remains  of  antiquity,  was  almost  a  terra  incognita^ 
— having  never  been  visited  by  European  travellers, 
until  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  in  1838,  and  a  second 
time  in  1840,  travelled  the  country;  since  which 
time  it  has  l)een  explored  and  described  by  several 
other  men  of  learning  and  science,  whose  works  will 
be  noticed  below. 

1.  Name  of  the  Country. — The  name  Lycia  and 
Lycians  is  perfectly  familiar  to  Homer,  and   the 
poet  appears  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
Lycia  than  with  some  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  i<x 
he  knew  the  river  Xaiithus  and  Cape  Chimaera. 
(//.  vi.  171,  &c.,  X.  430,  xii.  312,  &c.,  Od.T.  282, 
and  elsewhere.)     But,  according  to  Herodotus  (i. 
1 73),  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  had  been 
Milyas   (^  MiAvcis),   and  that  of  the  inhabitants 
Solymi  (2<JAvfiot),  and  Trcmilae  or  Temulae  (Tpc- 
fifAcu    or   Ttptiihai).      Thet^e   latter  are    said  to 
have  been  conquered,  and  expelled  from  the  coast 
districts  by  Sarpedon,  the  brother  of  Minos,  who, 
with  a  band  of  Cretans,  invaded  the  oountiy  and 
conquered  it,  but  without  changing  either  its  name 
or  that  of  the  people.     But  in  his  reign,  Lycos,  the 
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nnn  of  Pandioii,  being  driven  bj  his  brother  A^eoB 
from  Attica,  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  Miljas,  the 
kingdom  of  Sarpedon,  who  now  changed  the  name 
of  his  dominion  into  Lycia,  to  hoooor  his  friend 
Lycus.  (Comp.  Strab.  zir.  p.  667 ;  and  Steph.  B. 
g.  V.  Tp€fd\%  who  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
historian  Alexander,  that  Bellerophontes  changed 
the  name  of  Tremilae  into  that  of  Lydans.)  In 
later  times  the  name  Milyas  still  existed,  but  was 
confined  to  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country,  into  which  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  had  been  driven  by  the  con- 
querors, and  where  they  were  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Milyae.  [Miltas.]  Strabo,  in  his 
desire  to  look  upon  Homer  as  an  infallible  authority 
in  historical  and  geographical  matters,  is  inclined  to 
disbelieve  the  tzadition  related  by  Herodotus,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  poet,  who,  he  conceives, 
meant  by  the  Solymi  no  other  people  than  that 
which  in  later  times  bore  the  name  of  Milyae. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  cause  of  the  cluuige 
of  name  from  Milyas  to  Lycia,  it  is  probable  that  it 
must  have  originated  in  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  foreigners,  and  that  this  conquest  belongs  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  ccnnposition  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  But  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  changed  their  own  name,  they  continued  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  be  called  Termilae  by 
their  neighbours. 

2.  Phfiktd  Character  o/the  Country. — ^All  Lycia 
M  a  mountainous  country, — the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus  in  the  north  sending  forth  numerous 
branches  to  the  south,  which  generally  slope  down 
as  they  approach  the  sea,  and  terminate  in  pro- 
montories. The  principal  of  these  branches  are, 
mounts  Dabdala,  Craous,  Massicttes  (rising  in 
some  parts  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet),  and  Cldcaz. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  mountainous  character, 
Lyda  was  by  no  means  an  unfertile  country,  for  it 
produced  wine,  com,  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  Asia 
Minor;  its  cedars,  firs,  and  plane  trees,  were  par- 
ticuUriy  celebrated.  (Plin.  H,  N.  zii.  5.)  Among 
the  products  peculiar  to  it,  we  may  mention  a  par- 
ticularly soft  kind  d  sponge  found  near  Ajiti- 
phellus,  and  a  species  of  chalk,  which  possessed 
medicinal  properties.  Lycia  also  ocmtained  springs 
of  naphtha,  which  attest  its  volcanic  character;  of 
which  other  proofs  also  are  mentioned,  for,  not  fiir 
from  the  rock  called  DiUktatk,  there  is  a  perpetual 
fire  issuing  from  the  ground,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  Cbimaera,  but  u 
iu  reality  nothing  but  a  stream  of  inflammable  gas 
issuing  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  as  is  the  case 
in  several  parts  of  the  Apennines.  Most  of  the 
rivers  of  Lycia  flow  in  a  southern  direction,  and  the 
most  important  of  them  are  the  Xastuus,  in  the 
west,  and  the  Limtkus  or  Aricandus,  in  the  east 
It  also  has  two  considerable  lakes;  one,  now  called 
Avian  Gfde^  b  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several 
rivers,  another,  in  the  more  northern  part,  situated 
in  a  hollow  among  high  mountains,  is  called  Yazur 
GuU. 

3.  The  Inhabitants  qf  Lycia. —  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Lycia,  as  we  have  seen  above,  were 
the  Solymi,  who  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
a  Phoenician  or  Semitic  race.  We  are  not  informed 
why  these  Solymi  were  called  Termilae;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  Solymi  and  the  Termilae 
were  two  different  tribes  occupying  different  parts 
cf  the  country  at  the  same  time,  and  that  while  tlie 
Solymi  were  driven  into  the  northern  mountains  by 
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the  invaders,  the  Termilae  were  suMued,  and  re- 
ceived from  their  conquerors  the  name  of  Lycians.   '< 
This  seems  clearly  to  follow  from  the  account  of 
Herodotus  and  the  fragments  quoted  by  Stephanus 
Bysantinus.    The  Tremilae  were  no  doubt  as  furei;;n 
to  the  Hellenic  stock  of  nations  as  the  Solymi.     I'he 
conquerors  of  the  Tremilae,  that  is  the  Lycians 
proper,  are  said  to  have  come  from  Crete,  which, 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Dorians,  was  inhabited 
by  barbarous  or  non-Hellenic  tribes,  whence  it  follows 
that  the  conquering  Lycians  must  likewise  have 
been  barbarians.     Their  struggles  with  the  Solymi 
appear  to  have  buted  long,  imd  to  have  been  very 
severe,  fat  Bellerophon  ami  other  mythical  heroes 
are  described  as  having  fought  against  the  warlike 
Solymi.      (Horn.  II  vL  184,  204,   Od  v.  283.) 
From  the  recently  discovered  Lydan  inscriptions, 
composed  in  an  alphabet  partly  Greek  and  partly 
forngn,  it  has  been  inferred  that,  after  the  conquest 
of  Lycia  by  the  Persians,  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion changed  its  character,  at  least  in  some  parts, 
whicJi  are  supposed  to  have  then  been  occupied 
by  Persians ;  and  this  theory  is  believed  to  derive 
support  from  the  Lycian  inscriptions,  which  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  c^en  believe  to  contain  a  language  akin 
to  the  Zend.     But  this  hypothesis  is  devoid  of  all 
foundation,  for  we  never  find  that  the  Persians  colo- 
nised the  countries  conquered  by  them,  and  the  Lycian 
language  is  as  yet  utterly  unknown.    All  we  can  say 
is,  that  the  Lycian  alphabet  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  Oraeco-Phoenician  or  Oraeco-Semitic  character, 
and 'that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  in  the 
historical  ages  the  Lydans  changed  their  character  as 
a  nation.    They  were  and  remained  barbarians  in  the 
Greek  sense,  though  they  adopted  and  practi.^ed  to 
a  great  extent  the  arts  and  modes  of  civilised  life, 
such  as  they  existed  among  their  Greek  ncighhojirs. 
4.  Institutions^  fc.  of  the  Lycians.  —  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  the  Lycians  appear  as  governed  by  kin^s 
(Horn.  II  vi.  173 ;  DicL  ofBiogr.  s.  v.  Sarpeddn)  ; 
but  in  the  historical  times  we  find  Lycia  as  a  con- 
federation of  free  dties,  with  a  constitution  more 
wisely  framed  perhaps  than  any  other  in  all  anti- 
quity.    An  authentic  account  of  tliis  constitution 
has  been  preserved  by  Straba     It  was  the  politir.il 
unity  among  the  towns  of  Lycia  that  niade  tlie 
country  strong,  and  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  freedom 
against  the  encroachments  of  Croesus,  while  all  the 
surrounding  nations  were  ccnnpelied  to  own  his  sway. 
When  and  by  whom  this  federal  constitution  was 
devised,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Lycians. 
They  were  a  peaceable  and  wdl-conducted  people, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  piracy  of  thdr  maritime 
ndghbours,  but  remained  fiuth^l  to  thdr   ancient 
institutions,  and  on  this  account  were  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  their  free  constitution  by  the  Komans. 
It  was  under  the  dominion  of  Bome  that  Strabo  saw 
its  working.     The  confederacy  then  consisted  of  23 
towns,  from  which  the  deputies  met  in  a  place  fixed  upon 
each  time  by  common  consent  The  six  largest  town^i, 
Xanthus,  Patara,  PiiTARA,  Olympus,  Myra,  and 
Tlo6,  had  each  three  votes  at  the  common  diet ;  the 
towns  of  more  moderate  size  had  two,  and  the  re- 
maining small  places  one  vote  each.     The  executive 
of  the  confederacy  was  in  the  hand  of  a  magistrate 
called  Lyciarch  (Aviric(f>x^s),  whose  election   was 
the  first  business  of  the  congress,  and  after  whoni 
the  other  officers  of  the  confederacy  were  choMMi. 
The  judges,  also,  as  well  as  the  magistrates,  ncre 
electa!  from  each  city  according  to  the  number  uf 
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iU  votes;  taxatioo  and  other  public  duties  were 
TCgnUied  on  the  same  principle.  In  former  times, 
the  deputies  conatituting  the  congress  had  also  de- 
cided upon  peace,  war,  and  alliances;  but  this  of 
coarse  ceased  when  Ljcia  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome.  This  happj  constituti(»i  lasted 
until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  when 
Ljcia  became  a  Koman  province,  as  is  mentioned 
below.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664,  &c.)  The  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Lycians  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  partly  Carian  and  partly  Cretan  ;  but  in 
one  point  they  difiered  from  ail  other  men,  for  they 
dcrired  their  names  finom  their  mothers  and  not 
from  tlieir  fathers,  and  when  any  one  was  asked  to 
|;iTe  an  account  of  his  parenta;;e,  iie  enumerated  his 
BnCher,  grandmother,  great  grandmother^  &o«  (Herod. 
L  173.)  Herodotus  (viL  92),  in  describing  their 
armour,  mentions  in  particular,  hats  with  plumes, 
ixeavea,  short  swords,  and  sickles.  Respecting  the 
leli^Qn  of  the  Lycians  nuthing  is  known,  except 
that  they  worshipped  Apollo,  especially  at  l^atum ; 
kot  whether  this  was  the  Greek  AptiUo,  or  a  Lycian 
fod  identified  with  him,  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty; though  the  fiurmer  is  more  probable,  if  we 
attach  any  value  to  the  story  of  Patanu.  \^DicL  of 
JHuffT.  M.  r.3  This  would  show  that  the  Greeks  of 
kok  MiocNT  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
the  Lycians  at  a  very  early  period. 

&.  Litemture  and  the  Arts.  —  Although  we  have 
M  meutiuD  of  any  works  in  the  Lycian  language,  it 
cumot  be  doubted  that  the  Lycians  either  had,  or 
St  leaat  might  have  had,  a  liter.iture,  as  they  had  a 
pKuliar  alphabet  of  their  own,  and  made  frcijuent 
ue  of  it  in  inscriptions.  The  mere  fact,  however, 
that  many  of  these  inscriptions  are  engraven  in  two 
bngoages,  the  Lycian  and  Greek,  shows  that  the 
latter  language  had  become  so  faiiiihar  to  the  people 
that  it  was  thought  dc&irable,  or  even  necei>sary,  to 
employ  it  along  with  the  vernacular  in  public  decrees 
lod  laws  about  and  after  the  time  of  the  Perhian 
wvs :  and  it  must  have  been  this  circumstance  that 
eiiipped  or  prevented  the  development  of  a  national 
literature  in  Lycia.  The  influence  of  Greek  htera- 
tun-  is  also  attested  by  tlie  theatres  which  existed 
in  aUmtft  every  town,  and  in  which  Greek  pluys 
luu^t  have  been  performed,  and  have  been  under- 
>hnid  and  enjoyed  by  the  people.  In  the  arts  of 
Kculpture  and  architecture,  the  Lycians  attained  a 
d'-'^t^  of  perfection  but  httle  inferior  to  that  of  the 
(In-ckx.  Their  temples  and  tombs  abound  in  the 
t;;i«*r  sculptures,  repressenting  mythological  subji-cts, 
tr  events  of  their  own  military  hi:»tury.  Their 
architecture,  ebpeciuUy  that  of  their  tombs  and 
Kir«t>phagi,  has  quite  a  peculiar  character,  so  much 
&i>  that  travellers  are  thereby  enabled  to  diMtinguish 
whether  any  given  place  ht  really  Lycian  or  not. 
"IIh-m;  sarctiphagi  are  sunnountc*!  by  a  structure 
with  priinted  arches,  and  richly  dcconited  with  sculp- 
tures. One  of  these  has  been  brought  to  this  country 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and  may  now  be  ^e^•n  in  the 
bnli:»h  Museum.  The  entrances  of  the  ntniicntus 
t«inbri  cut  in  the  faces  of  lofty  nK'ks  are  fonned  in 
tbe  same  way,  presenting  at  the  top  a  pointini  arch, 
wliii-h  has  led  Sir  C.  Fellows  U)  compare  them  to 
^r^hie  or  Elizabethan  architecture.  It  we  examine 
tJK  n'inAilM  of  their  towns,  as  figured  in  the  works 
<i  Sir  C.  Fellows,  Texier,  and  Forbes  and  Spnitt,  we 
caiioTit  avitid  coming  to  tlie  conclusion  that,  in  all  the 
a-ti  Iff  riviliaed  life,  the  Lyi-inns,  though  barbarians, 
«ere  little  infSnrior  to  the  Greeks. 

6.  UiMtoty. — Lycia  and  the  Lycians  act  rather  a 
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prominent  part  in  the  Homeric  account  of  the  Tmjan 
War,  where  they  are  described  as  the  allies  of  the 
Trojans.  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus,  are  the  two 
Lycian  heroes  in  the  war  ;  but  tlie  poet  was  familiar 
also  with  the  earlier  legends  of  Lycia, — as  that  about 
Bellerophon,  which  he  introduces  into  the  parley 
between  Glaucus  and  Diomede.  Pandarus,  anothec 
hero  on  the  side  of  the  Trt^jans,  came  from  a  district 
about  the  river  Aesepus.  which  was  hkewise  called 
Lycia,  and  which  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators to  have  been  peopled  by  colonists  fn^m 
Lycia,  the  subject  of  this  article  (//.  ii.  824,  &c.,  iv. 
91,  V.  105;  comp.  Strab.  xii.  p.  572,  xiii.  p.  585); 
but  both  history  and  tradition  are  silent  as  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which, 
Lycians  settled  in  Troas.  I  hiring  the  period  from 
the  Triijan  times  down  to  the  Lydian  conquests 
under  Groesus,  the  Lycians  are  not  mentioned  in 
history  ;  but  that  conqueror,  who  was  successful  in 
all  other  parts  of  Ahia  Minor,  failed  in  his  attemjita 
upon  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians.  (Ilennl.  i.  28.) 
When  C\TU8  overthrew  the  Lvdian  monarchv,  and 
his  general  Harjugus  invaded  the  jilain  of  the 
Xanthus,  the  Lvcians  oflered  a  determined  resis- 
t.'mce ;  but  when,  in  the  end,  they  found  their 
situation  hopeless,  the  men  of  Xantlius  assembled  in 
the  citadel  their  women,  children,  slaves,  and  trea- 
sures, and  then  set  tire  to  it.  They  them.M^ves  then 
renewed  the  fight  against  the  enemy,  but  all  peribhed, 
except  a  few  Xanthians  who  happened  to  be  absent 
during  the  battle.  [Xamthis.]  Lycisi  thnsbecamo 
a  part  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  but.  like  all  Per- 
sian provinces,  retaiiicd  its  own  constitution,  being 
obliged  only  to  ]iay  tribute  and  funiish  its  contin- 
gents to  the  Persian  array.  The  Lycians  joined  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  but  aftcrwai-ds  were 
reduced,  and  Darius  made  the  country  a  ][»art  of  his 
first  satrapy  (Hero<l.iii.  90):  the  fact  that  the  Lycians 
furnished  fifty  shipo  to  the  fleet  ot  Xerxe^  (Hennl.  vii. 
92)  shows.that  they  still  coiitinucfl  to  be  a  pro^llen>us 
and  powerful  people.  Their  annour  on  that  occoson 
is  described  by  Herodotus,  and  was  the  ^ame  as  that 
noticed  above.  During  the  Peloj»onnesian  War  the 
Lvcians  arc  not  mentioned :  but  as  IUkxIca  was  tri- 
butary  to  Athens,  and  as  contributions  were  often 
levied  aa  far  as  Aspeiidus,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Lycia  may  Iiave  lM>en  coni{ielled  to  jay  siuiilar  con- 
tributions. Ali'xander  traversed  a  {tart  of  the 
countrv  on  his  march  from  Caria  into  Pi-sidia  and 
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Phrygia,  and  rciluewl  it  lender  his  sway.  The 
Lvcians  on  that  occasion  oftired  little  or  no  resi.st- 
ance  to  the  young  coiKjuentr;  the  cities  of  Xanthu.% 
Pinara,  Patara,  and  alnnit  thirty  other  huialler  town.s, 
sum-ndcreil  to  him  without  a  blow.  (Arriaii,  Anab. 
i.  24.)  In  the  division  of  the  Mace<lonian  einjiire, 
Lycia  successively  (an:e  under  the  tiomiiiion  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  S'leucidac  ;  and  tht-n,  after  a  brief 
interval,  durin'^  which  the  Lycians  enj(»yoil  their 
full  frcetlotii.  tlicy  fell  uiuler  the  dominion  of  Home  : 
for  after  the  defeat  of  Antio«hiLs  the  Great,  Lvcia 
wjis  cedwl  by  the  Konian  senate  to  the  Ilhodians  ; 
but  the  Lycians,  indignant  at  being  considered  the 
subjects  of  the  islanders,  .md  being  swretly  sup- 
ported by  Eumenes,  resistc<l  the  Khodian  authoritiw 
by  force  of  anns.  In  tln'y  contest  they  were  over- 
powered ;  but  the  Komant,  displeasj.-d  with  the  Illio- 
dians  for  their  conduct  in  the  Macedonian  War, 
interfered,  and  rcstnre<l  the  Lycians  to  independence. 
(Polyb.  xxii.  7,  xXiii.  3,  xxvi.  7,  xxx.  5 ;  Liv.  xlv. 
25  ;  Appian,  Milfir.  01,  &c.,  Nj/r.  44.)  It  whs 
apparently  diuriug  the  ^icriod  which  now  followed, 
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that  Lycla  enjojed  iU  hif^hest  degree  of  prosperity, 
for  under  the  protection  of  Rome  the  people  had  suf- 
ficient leisure  to  attend  to  their  own  internal  affurs. 
By  a  strict  and  wise  neutrahty,  they  escaped  the 
dangers  of  tlie  Mithridatic  Wars  as  well  as  those  of 
the  wars  against  the  pirates.  (Appian,  MUhrid, 
24,  61  ;  Stnib.  xvi.  p.  665.)  The  prosperity  of 
Lycia,  however,  received  a  severe  blow  during  the 
war  of  Bratus  and  Gassius,  who  attacked  the  country 
because  it  was  suspected  to  favour  the  party  of 
Octavionus  and  Antdny.  When  Brutus  advanced 
against  Xanthus,  the  inhabitants  razed  the  suburbs 
to  the  ground,  and  offered  the  most  determinate  re- 
sistance. After  a  long  and  desperate  siege,  the 
soldiers  of  Brutus  gained  admission  by  treachery, 
whereupon  the  Xanthians  made  away  with  them- 
selves by  setting  fii'e  to  their  city.  The  fall  of 
Xanthus  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Patara 
and  the  whole  Lycian  nation.  Brntus  levied  enor- 
mous contributions,  and  in  some  instances  ordered 
the  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  60,  65,  75,  &c.)  Antony  after- 
wards granted  the  Lycians  exemption  from  taxes,  in 
consideration  of  their  sufferings,  and  exhorted  tliem 
to  rebuild  tlie  city  of  Xanthus.  (Ibid.  v.  7  ;  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  34.)  But  after  this  time  the 
prosperity  of  Lycia  was  gone,  and  internal  dissen- 
sions in  the  end  also  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
their  ancient  and  free  constitution  ;  for  the  emperor 
Claudius  made  the  country  a  Roman  province, 
forming  part  of  the  prefecture  of  Pamphylia.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  17;  Suet.  CUmd.  25.)  Pliny  (v.  28) 
states  that  Lvcia  once  contained  seveikv  towns, 
but  that  in  his  time  their  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty-six.  Ptolemy  (v.  3),  indeed,  describes  Ly- 
cia as  a  separate  province ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
until  the  time  of  Thcodosius  II.  it  remained  united 
with  Pamphylia.  for  an  inscription  (Gruter,  Tketaur. 
p.  458.  6)  mentions  Porcius  as  "^  procos.  Lyciae  et 
Pamphyliae,"  and  both  countries  had  only  one 
governor  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantine.  But 
Theodosius  constituted  Lycia  a  separate  province ; 
and  so  it  also  appears  in  the  seventh  centuty  in 
Hicrocles  (p.  682,  &c.),  with  Myra  for  its  capital. 

For  further  tojmgraphical  and  historical  details 
see  the  fjcpantte  articles  of  the  Lycian  towns, 
mountain.^,  and  rivers^  and  especially  the  following 
works  of  modem  travellers.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  A 
Journal  taritten  during  'im  Excursion  in  Asia  Minora 
London.  1889,  and  An  Account  o/  Discoveries  in 
Li/cia,  being  a  Joumai'kept  during  a  Second  Excfir^ 
sion  in  Asia  Afinor,  London,  1841  ;  Spratt  and  E. 
Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia,  MUyas^  txnd  i^  Cihy- 
ratis,  2  vols.  London,  1847,  which  contains  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  Lycia;  Texier,  Description  de 
lAsie  Mineure^  vol.  i.  Paris,  1838.  The  Lycian 
language  has  been  discussed  by  D.  Sharpe,  in  Ap- 
pendices to  Sir  C.  Fellows'  works  ;  by  Grotefend, 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Zeitschrift  fdr  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlands  ;  and  by  CocJcerell  in  the  Journal  des 
Savons,  April,  1841.      '  £L.  S.] 


LYCOSURA. 

LYCO  or  LYCON,  a  small  town  of  Ilispania  Bae- 
tica,  mentioned  Mily  by  Livy  (xxxvii.  47).     [P.  S.] 

LY'COA  {Avic6a:  Etk.  AvKodT7is\  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  at  the  foot  dT  Mt 
Maenalua,  with  a  temple  «f  Artemis  Lycoatia.  It 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pansaniafi,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Paleohagtron  between  Arachora  and 
KarierolL  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 4,36.  §  7;  Steph.  B.  s.v.; 
Leake,  Aforea^  vol.  ii.  p.  52  ;  Boblaye,  JiecherekeSf 
^  p.  1 71 ;  Ross,  Heisen im Pdoponnes,  p.  120;  Cur- 
tins,  Pelopotmesosy  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  There  was  another 
Lycoa  not  far  from  the  Alj^eius,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Lusius  or  Gortynius,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Ly- 
cacus.  (Pol.  xvi.  17.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
tlie  proper  name  of  the  latter  of  these  towns  was 
Lycaea,  sinco  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  §  4)  speaks  of 
the  Lycaeatae  (AuKataToi)  as  a  people  in  the  diatrict 
of  Cynuria,  and  Stephanus  mentions  a  town  Lycaea 
(A^Koua).   (Leake,  Aforea^  vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 

LYCO'XE  (Avfffi&n;),  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  on 
the  road  frr^m  Argos  to  Tegea.  (Pans.  ii.  24.  §  6.) 
[See  Vol.  L  p.  201,  b.] 

LYCO'POLIS  (n  AvKvy  ir6\is,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  63; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813  •  Lycon,  Plin.  t. 
9.  s.  11 ;  Lyco,  Itin,  Anion,  p.  157:  Eth,  Aukoto* 
XtTT/j),  the  name  of  two  cities  in  AegypL 

1.  In  the  Thebaid,  the  capital  of  the  name 
Lycopolitcs,  SE.  of  Hermopolis,  in  lat,  27®  lO' 
14"  N. :  the  modem  E*  Sgout  It  was  seated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  shidd  of  a 
king  named  Recamai,  who  reigned  in  Upper  Egypt, 
probably  during  the  shepherd  dynasty  in  the  Lower 
Country,  has  been  discovered  here.  (Rosellini,  Man, 
Civ.  i.  81.)  Lycopolis  has  no  remarkable  ruins, 
but  in  the  excavated  chambers  of  the  at^acent  rocks 
are  found  mummies  of  wdvea,  confirming  the 
origin  of  its  name,  as  well  as  a  tradition  preserred  by 
Diodorus  (ii.  88 ;  comp.  Aelian.  HisL  An.x.  28), 
to  the  effect  that  an  Aethiopian  army,  invading 
Aegypt,  was  repelled  beyond  the  city  of  Elephantine 
by  heads  of  wolves.  Osiris  was  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  wolf  at  Lycopolis  :  he  having,  ac- 
cording to  a  myth,  come  from  the  shades  under  that 
form,  to  aid  Isis  and  Horus  in  tlieir  combat  with 
Typhon.  (Champollion,  Deseript.  de  VEg^pU^  vol.  i. 
p.  276  ;  Jollois,  Eggptej  vol.  ii.  ch.  13.) 

2.  Tlie  Deltaic  Lycopolis  (AviroinroXiff,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  was  an  inconsiderable 
town  in  the  Sebennytic  nome,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mcndes,  and,  from  its  appellation,  apparently 
founded  by  a  colony  of  OMirian  priests  from  Upper 
Egypt.  The  Deltaic  Lycopolis  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  Plotinus,  A.  d.  205. 
(Suidas,  p.  3015.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LYCOREIA.     |.I^Ki'""»  P-  768.] 

LYGOSU'RA  {AvK6(rovpa:  Eth.  AuKo<rovpt6s\ 
a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Lycaeus,  and  near  the  river  Plataniston 
{Gastritzi^y,  on  the  mad  from  Megalopolis  to  Phi- 
galcia.  It  is  called  by  Pausanias  the  most  ancient 
town  in  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  bv 
Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  It  waa  in  ruins  in  tlie 
time  of  Pausanias,  since  its  inhabitants  had  been 
transplanted  to  Megalopolis  npon  the  foundation  of 
the  latter.  The  remains  of  this  town  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Dodwell,  near  the  village  of  Stala,  and 
have  since  been  more  accurately  described  by  Rots. 
The  ruins  are  called  Palaeohrambavas  or  Sidero- 
kastrm.  (Pans.  viii.  2.  §  1,  viii.  4.  §  5,  riil  38. 
§  1 ;  Dodwell,  Trarels  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  395 ; 
Lcftke,  Jforeo,  vol  ii.  p.  312;  Ross,  Reiten  im  Peh^ 
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r«HU,  p.  87;    Cortiui,  Fdvponneint,  voL   i.  p. 

LYCTUS,  LYTTUS  (Airrat,  Ain-fol  :  Elk. 
Utntt,  AiWwi,  Pld.  iii.  17.  g  111).  <««  "f  <ha 
aat  couidenble  citits  b  Cntc,  vhich  upptsn  in 
ite  Homnic  caUldpw.  (IL  iL  647.  ivii.  All.) 
JUmdinj"  tn  the  H«i«lK  ThtOftiinjr  [TAtng.  477), 
&u  ^T(  birth  to  Ten*  in  ■  cnve  uf  Ul.  AcinKm, 
■r  Ljctni.  Th*  inliubiiuitit  uf  tlib  incitnt  IKiric 
IT  talird  ttmnsrliei  cubinuU  <if  Spuin  (Arisl. 
M  iL  7),  ind  th«  Korahiti  <if  A|iuUo  a|>|mn  to 
tm  pwruilnl  ihfrt  (Callim.  //ymiL  J/W/.  33 : 
wp.  UiUlcr,  i>i>nb«.  vnl.  i.  piJ.  141. 2^7,  Inui^) 
b  *.  c  344.  rhklaeciu  tho  I'Jiodan  iw-wtrd  Ilia 
■BO  ij^aiiut  Ilicir  DeislilHiura  thi'  Lrr(i:inii, 
uok  the  dif  of  Lrilus.  fnHn  vhii-ii  he  vu 
I  out  bj  Arcfai'tnniiu,  kinc  i>f  S|>ar4ii.  (lltmL 
ni.  63.)  Tlx  Licliuu,  at  n  irtill  hter  imrinl,  nirt ' 
■ME"!  ia  fiBiuiflit  boilililini  with  Civiuuh,  ml  | 
■nndai  in  cmninj;  >  forniidaiila  pnrt;  in  tbo 
I  iciiiut  tbal  dif.  Tba  CixiK-innii,  takini;  ' 
imUagr  <iS  thdr  ^tunic*  Ml  a  ilb>[iJiC  MpnlitiiHi,  | 
jcd  LtcIds,  hdi]  uttorljr  ilivtr.yC'l  il.  The  | 
u.  un  tlieir  nliim.  »Ii1ii<IiiIMh1  it,  anil  Ciiind 
fdVt  a  iMtifn.  Poljbiut  (it.  M,  S4), 
RifWn.  ban  lealiTnony  to  the  hi^)i  i-linncier  M 
mLtc-.uuu,  It  compontl  with  Ibrir  cnuiitrrnien. 
Iter  iftrrwaidi  recuvsn^l  (heir  dtj  bj  llie  >iil  <if 
i»  Goitjniain,  iiliD  gaTe  them  it  place  eailed  Dii- 
BnB,  vliich  the;  bwl  taken  frwii  tlie  CniwuanK. 
(hJib.  uiiL  15,  xxiv.  53.)  Lretm  won  xuked 
V  XKellua  at  the  KannD  eo»i|iKiit  (IJt.  Kpii. 
m.;  Fkir.  iii.  7),  but  niu  exisliiic  in  the  tjniv  of 
Into  (i.  p,  473)  at  s  dintanre  of  HO  Madia  fn-in 
bi  LibToa  sea.  (Slisb.  p.47Si  cuDip.  Slepli.  11. 
.*.:  Scjl.  p.  IB;  riin.  iT.  IS;  He^/cli.  &  v.  Kofi- 
>W*4»Aif  ;    HienxJ.)      Tlie  Hto  :i1iJl  bears  the 

(tWikv,  Trap.  tuI.  i.  p.  UG9.)  lu  tlw  ICIii  a-n- 
ixi.th^  VuMtian  MS.  (.Vw.  Clatt-Aitt.  nil.  it. 
t-ir.i)  dnvribrs  the  koIJh  uf  the  ancient  eitj,  with 
'  I  boDtioii!,  and  other  fbrtiGialioiti,  n  exUiinj; 
>  Inft;  mnunlwn,  iii<arlf  in  lliD  rentrr  of  tlw 
Nninnviu  rntii.'vs  t£  anrieDt  ttrurliin'*, 
'ueA^  ttiA  brokpn  uurUu,  ore  weD,  w  irtU  ai  un 
lie  onli  of  on  iqaoliKt,  bir  wliklt  tlie  waliir 
irrinl  acnn  a  deep  Talk'}'  by  nu'iuu  of  a  hi^.'s 
Diirble  chaiiwL  Tbe  toxn  of  Aiul.Niiic  oixl  tlw 
brlioT  of  CHERSOKKdL'B  are  aui);nnl  to  I.rcliu. 
V\r.  Vft  on  its  cninii  ia  miinlly  on  eaftle  IItJiu;, 
•  I'Ji lbte|HgRiph  ATrn.lN.  (Ikkliei, nil. ii. p.316 ; 
li-'-k.  Krtia,  n>L  i.  f>p.  13,  4US,  lul.  it.  pp.  4;il, 
W,  ml.  iii.  pp.  430, 465, 508.)  [K.  II.  J.] 
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I.YCL'S  (AiicDf),  is  tlie  name  of  a  fjat,  niauj 
riven.  espH-iallj  in  Aua,  and  BFemi  to  faave  nri- 
Cinaled  m  the  inipnuina  made  a]ian  the  niiiiil  of  llie 
bebglder  bj  a  tonvnt  ruthinf;  (burn  llie  tide  of  a 
bill,  wliieh  int^rgeslBl  tlie  i<lea  uf  a  Roif  ruihin);  at 
hi*  prtj.  The  fullawing  mtn  of  Ibii  nanie  ocrur 
in  Alia  Uinur:  — 

in  Ibe  cast  of 
einj^ie.  il«lf 
iDlo  the  Eniinr  a  liula  lu  the  aouili  of  Ueratkia 
rnnlicii,  whieli  waa  Itrenlr  atailia  diitanl  fnnn  il. 
Ills  bnadili  of  |Im>  rinx'  is  ktalnl  to  hare  been  ivu 
I  lelhn.  and  llw  plain  iicar  ila  trnniUi  l»re  tlir  name 
uf  Cainfiui  Lj-raen*.  (.^.vlax.  p^  34i  llriili.  Ar- 
gim.  7aOi  Aman,  yVri(*L  p.  14;  Aunnnn.  I'rripl. 
p.  3;  Xenoph.  -IbhS,  vi.  3.  %  .1;  (K'  KpitU  rji 
l^iHt.  X.  47;  lU«N».in,  op.  Jtut.  HI;  I-lin.  vi.  1, 
who  pmiieiiunlr  B1al«  tliat  llemrh'ta  itai  aituatfil 
on  (apjudtDUi)  tlie  rivn-.) 

2.  The  Lycos  of  Cilicia  ia  menlimied  ™lj  hj 
riiny  (v.  •ii)  ut  OminK  btiiiwn  Ibc  riramUH  and 

3.  TIk  LyciM  of  I.yild  van  a  trilmlan  of  Uie 
j  Hemiiii,  Oimiuii  in  a  suilh-wi  hiem  ilirtriiioi  hr  tito 
I  luKii  of  Thjatii*!  nhnhi't  it  eiiiiitinl  ilM-lf  iliwiliy 

inl«  the  llvniioi,  or  only  allpr  its  juiylnni  vitii 
llie  Ufllnii,  in  uncertain.  (I'lin.  t.  »i  ;  eniiiiL 
Wbeler,  nil  L  p.  253;  IM.ikiv.  I'n-UitiHt  I'crv- 
asr,  vol  i.  p.   139,   hIw,  liuncver,  mnl^iULidt  lln 

:  Ltcui  wilb  tlie  Ucunna.) 

;  4.  The  Ljcua  of  l>hr;pi.i,  now  rnlinl  Vr&)r*X'- 
Sa,  is  a  tribnlan-  of  tlw  Mtwumlrr.  which  it  jidni 
a  few  milni  ■iiulli  of  Tri|>ulia.     Il  bad  il>  HHinn  in 

I  p.  S7S),  not  lar  frnm  ilm^e  of  tlie  Jlat'aiidin'  i(i.rtf, 
and  fliiRnl  in  a  oc^leni  ilinvlimi  lovanl:-  Culuiiw, 
near  which  place  it  il>>aii]ii«n'd  in  a  ehoMii  iif  the 
earth;  hIict  a  diilante  <>f  liTe  nlailia.  bown'er,  it* 
wattra  n'ap|K<un.d,  and,  nliur  ftiuin);  rkjw  by  Lmi- 
iSiceLi,  it  diacbartiJ  ilwlf  iul<i  the  MaeaixhT. 
(Ilnvd.  riL  3u:  L'lin.  v.  3!i;  IHuL  t.  i.  g  8; 
Uaniihnn,  Iti^ar^ti,  vul.  i.  p.  MM.  &i-..  and 
J<mnial  nf  Ot  Ji;jial  Cnyr.  Hoc.  vii.  f.  60.  «h« 
n-Hlineuvninl  tliv  rlia^in  in  vliicli  llie  Lyiiu  diNii» 
lican,  aiiifcl  thi>  miiiA  uriir  Cunx.ui.) 

a.  rmitiia  ainlainnl  Iwo  rin'ra  uf  IliLi  naute:  — 
(a.)  A  tribulary  of  iIh'  Iris  in  tin-  vaX.it  ww  called 
A'uifj  Uiuar.  It  lua  ila  umn-ta  in  ibe  lulls  of 
LcKH-r  Armniia,  and,  ultor  Ikmini;  fiS-  Wiiiir  luiie  iu 
a  ueiilerndim'linn,  it  tunKlcniarihitlie  uurtli,|jaM- 
iuR  IhruDch  Xioqailiii,  and  emi>tying  iti-clf  inlu  the 
Iris  at  >laeni>iw1ia.  Tlw  Lrcna  is  alniusl  as  ini- 
poitant  1  liier  as  the  Iri*  ittelf  (SIralk  li.  p.  KIQ, 
xii.  pp.  547,  S.ie:  Tint  LutaL  IS;  l'lin.  ti. 
3,  4 ;  Ov.  />./.  u  I\mt.  n.  10,  47  ;  HicrecL 
p.7l«;  ^r(.  .l/arl^.Tol.  iii.  Jnl.  p.4G).  (ft.)  A 
trilnitary  uf  the  Aoun|>«i  or  A|aorrliija,  in  the  iwl- 
rni  pan  of  I'unlut,  and  ia  brlieviil  to  at-eucr  to  the 
nicluTU  G«rnoro.    (Itol.  t.  6.  g  7.) 

G.  Acconlinc  In  Cunini.  (iiL  1).  the  rirrr  Mar- 
fTAii,  nhii'h  H'lWed  thi-aiKb  Ibe  luwn  uf  Celamae, 


LVCU'RIA  CA»roi:pi«),  a  *ilb.-f  in  Arrndia, 
•a*  nil]  i««i-»  iU  aiHiml  naiiir,  marked  the 
Wuia  it  tbe   1-beneatae  and  4,'b>i|nrii.     (I'auc. 


ni^hiil  mt  of  the  f  rtifii-aliuw  uf  lliir  plari%    [L.  S. J 
I.VCUS  (Aiinei).  «  nier  uf  .:WtHa,  uU>i  calkd 
Zalxitus.      [/AUATII] 

LYl'l.'S  (AiM»>  a  nver  of  Syria,  l«l*een  an- 
cient Ityblua  and  Urrytiu.  (Mrah,  xvl  p.  TSJl; 
INin.  T.  30.)  AI(lKiuj;h  both  these  jno);raplien 
niciitiim  tbe  river  Ad'-nla  aa  dialinet  fmti  tliia,  moro 
to  ibe  imth,  iKtwecn  I>akie-Byb1ua  .ind  llyblus.  tbu 
t«a  rivera  have  been  i»uieliln«a  confoundrd.  Ibeii 
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Wolf-river  is  plainly  identical  with  the  Dog-river  of 
tile  present  day  (^Nahr-d'KeB}\  about  2  hours  north 
of  Beyrut;  which  derives  its  name,  says  Maundrcll, 
from  an  idol  in  tlio  form  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  which  was 
worshipped,  and  is  said  to  have  pranounced  oracle, 
at  this  place.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  via- 
duct cut  in  tlie  face  of  a  rocky  promontory  imme- 
diately on  the  south  of  the  stream,  the  work  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  as  a  Latin  inscription,  copied  by 
^laundrell,  and  still  legible,  records  {Journey,  March 
17,  pp.  35—37).  Cuneiform  inscriptions  and  figures 
resembling  those  fuuud  at  Behistun  [Baoistani's 
MoNs]  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Roman  em- 
peror did  !>ut  repair  the  work  of  some  Persian  king. 
There  are  casts  of  the  inscriptions  and  figures  in 
the  British  Museum.  [G.  \V.| 

LYCUS  {AvK05\  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Palus  Maeotis.  (Herod,  iv. 
124.)  Herodotus  was  so  much  in  error  about  the 
position  of  the  ]^Iaeotis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  Ills  geography  here.  The  Lycus  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Lagcus  of  Pliny  (vi.  7),  or  the 
upper  course  of  the  Volga.  (Cump.  Schafarik,  Slav, 
AU.  vol.  i.  p.  499.)  RenneU  {Geog.  of  Herod,  vol. 
!.  p.  119)  Huppoties  it  may  be  the  MedtcedUza. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Lycus  of  Ptolemy 
(iii.  5.  §  13),  which  is  the  modem  Kalmius.  (Scha- 
farik,/.c.)  [E.B.J.] 

LYCUS  {AvKos,  Ptol.  V.  14.  §  2),  a  river  of 
Cyprus,  W.  of  Ainathus.  At  a  little  distance  inland 
from  Capo  delle  Gaite  [Curias]  are  some  salt 
marslies,  which  receive  an  arm  of  a  river  correspond- 
ing with  the  Lycus  of  Ptolemy.  (Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  37.)  [E.B.  J.] 

LYDDA.     [Diospoua.] 

LY'DIA(Atf8(a:  Eth.  AvMs,  Lydus),  a  country  in 
the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  boundaries 
varied  at  different  times.  Originally  it  was  a  small 
kingdom  in  the  east  of  the  Ionian  colonies;  but 
during  the  period  of  the  Persian  dominion  it  ex- 
tended to  the  south  as  far  as  the  river  Maeander, 
and,  perhaps,  evon  to  3Iount  Messogis,  whence  some 
writers  Kpcak  of  the  Carian  towns  of  Aromato, 
Tralles,  Nysa,  and  Magiioia  on  tlie  Maeander,  as 
Lydian  towns,  and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  577)  mentions 
the  Aloeander  as  the  frontier  between  Lydia  and 
Caria.  To  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  the  river 
Lycus,  so  as  to  embrace  a  portion  of  Phrygia.  In 
the  time  of  Crocbus,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  embraced 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  Aegean  and 
the  river  llalys,  with  the  exception  of  Ciiicia  and 
Lycia.  The  limits  of  Lydia  during  the  Koinan 
period  are  more  definitely  fixed;  for  it  bordered  in 
the  north  on  Mysia,  from  which  it  was  separated 
near  the  coast  by  the  river  Ilermus,  and  in  the 
inland  parts  by  the  r:m<:e  of  Mount  Temnus;  to  the 
east  it  bordered  om  Phrygia,  and  to  the  south  on 
Caria,  fn>m  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Mes- 
8o;;is.  To  the  west  it  was  washed  by  the  Aegean 
(Plin.  V.  30;  Strab.  i.  p.  58,  ii.  p.  130,  xii. 
pp.  572,  577,  &c.),  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  em- 
braced the  modem  province  of  Sarukhan  and  the 
northern  part  of  Sighla.  This  extent  of  country, 
however,  includes  abK>  Ionia,  or  the  coaat  country 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Ilermus  and  that  of  tlie 
Maeander,  which  was,  properly  speaking,  no  port  of 
Lydia.     [Ionia.] 

1.  Physical  Ftatures  of  Lydia, — In  the  southern 
and  western  piirts  Lydia  was  a  mountainous  country, 
U'iug  bounded  on  the  soutb  by  the  Messuods,  and 
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traversed  by  the  range  of  Tmolus,  which  runs 
parallel  to  it,  and  includes  the  valley  of  the  Cay- 
strus.  In  the  western  parts  we  have,  as  continua- 
tions of  Tmolus,  Mounts  Dracoit  and  Olympics, 
in  the  north  of  which  rises  Mount  Siftlvs.  The 
extensive  plains  and  valleys  between  these  hdghts 
are  traversed  in  a  western  direction  by  the  riven 
Caystrus  and  Hkrmus,  and  their  numerous  tri- 
butaries. The  whole  country  was  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  even  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
admitting  of  cultivation  ;  its  climate  was  mild  and 
healthy,  though  the  country  has  at  all  Umes  been 
visited  by  severe  eartliquakes.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop. 
vi.  2.  §  21;  Strab.  i.  p.  58.)  Its  most  important 
productions  were  an  excellent  kind  of  wine,  satfrui, 
and  gold.  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  about  the 
quantity  of  gold  found  in  Lydia,  from  which  Croe- 
sus was  believed  to  have  derived  his  wealth,  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated,  for  iu  later  times  tlie  sand  of 
the  river  Pactolus  containe<l  no  gold  at  all,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Tmolus  were 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  working 
them.  (Strab.  xilL  p.  591.)  The  plains  about 
the  Hennus  and  Caystrus  were  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  country,  if  we  except  the  coast  districts 
of  Ionia.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  pljuns  and 
valleys  bore  distinct  names,  as  the  Cilbiaman,  the 
Caystrian,  the  Hykcanian;  and  the  Catace- 
caumkne  in  the  north  east.  Some  of  these  plains 
also  contained  lakes  of  considerable  extent,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Gyoaba  Laccts,  oa 
the  north  of  the  Hermus,  and  some  smaller  ones  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  which  were  parti- 
cularly rich  in  fish.  The  capital  of  the  countiy  at 
all  times  was  Sarues. 

2.  Names  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Country, — In 
the  Homeric  poems  the  names  Lycia  and  Lycians  do 
not  occur ;  but  tlie  people  dwelling  about  Mount  Tmolos 
and  Lake  Gygaea,  that  is  the  country  afterwards  called 
Lydia,  bear  the  name  Meones  or  liaeoues  (Mpotus^lL 
ii.  865,  V.  43,  x.  431),  and  are  allied  with  the  Tro- 
jans. The  earliest  author  who  mentims  the  name 
Lydians  is  the  lyric  poet  Mimnermus  {Fragm,  14, 
ed.  Bergk),  who«e  native  city  of  Colophon  was  cua- 
quered  by  the  Lydians.  Herodotus  (i.  7)  states 
that  the  people  originally  called  Meones  afterwards 
adopted  the  name  of  Lydians,  from  Lydus  the  stm  of 
Atys;  and  he  accordingly  regards  Lydians  and 
Mconians  as  the  same  people.  But  some  of  the 
ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (xii.  p.  572,  xiv. 
p.  679),  considered  them  as  two  dlatinct  races,  —  a 
view  which  is  unquestionably  the  correct  one,  and 
has  been  adopted  iu  modern  times  by  Niebuhr  and 
other  inquirers.  A  change  of  name  like  that  of 
Maconians  into  Lydians  alone  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  former  people  being  either  subdued  or  expelled 
by  the  latt^fr.  When  once  the  name  Lydians  bad 
been  established,  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
the  nation  that  had  been  conquered  by  them  as  well 
as  to  the  conquerors,  and  hence  it  happens  that  later 
writers  use  the  name  Lydians  even  when  spmking 
of  a  time  when  there  were  no  Lydians  in  the  coun- 
try, but  only  Maeonians.  We  shall  first  endeavour 
to  show  who  tlic  Maeonians  were,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  mnre  dillicult  question  about  the  Lydians  and 
the  tin)e  when  they  conquered  the  Maeonians.  The 
Maeonians  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
European  stock  of  nations,  or  that  branch  of  them 
which  is  generally  called  Tyrrhenian  or  Pclasgian, 
for  these  latter  "  inhabite<l  Lesbos  before  the  Greeks 
took  pcs^fcbsion  of  tliobe  islands  (Strab.  v.  p.  221, 
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sin.  p.  621),  and,  acconlinj;  to  >ronconitos  the 
ElMsn,  the  whole  coast  of  IrmLi,  l)e?iiiinni;  from 
Mrrale,  and  of  Aeoliii.**  (NiebuJir,  IlUt.  (>/  liume^ 
nil  p.  32.)  They  no  doubt  extt^uded  beyond  the 
eottt  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  existence 
uf  a  I'elaspan  population  is  pnibably  also  implied 
in  the  statement,  that  the  most  ancient  royal  dv- 
Battr  (if  Lvdia  were  Heracleid.ie,  and  that  Lvdus 
vu  a  bnither  of  Tyrrhenus.  The  Lydinns,  itn  the 
clber  hand,  are  expressly  stated  to  have  h.'ul  notliint]^ 
B  comnrKm  with  tlie  Felas^iana  (Dionys.  i.  30), 
aod  all  we  know  of  them  jioints  t«)  inon;  c.i.«<tern 
coutries  as  their  oripnal  home.  It  is  true  that 
Hm4ota<  connort>  the  Heraoleid  dvn:i>tv  with  that 
of  A&rria,  but  if  any  value  cau  be  uttachtsl  to  this 
itatement  at  all,  it  refers  only  to  the  rulers;  but  it 
oaT  be  as  unfounded  as  his  belief  that  iii<)>t  iA  the 
Greek  institutions  had  l»eeu  derinHi  from  K;:ypt. 
TbeLydians  are  describe*!  as  a  kindred  jicople  of  the 
Carians  and  Mv^ians,  and  all  three  arc  saiii  to  have 
\aA  one  common  ancestor  as  well  .is  one  common  lan- 
pa^e  and  rcli^on.  (Henid.  i.  171.)  The  Carians 
•re  the  onljone  of  these  three  nations  that  are  nien- 
tioDed  by  Homer.  It  is  inii)f».s.'«ible  t<>  ascertain 
vhat  country  was  originally  iidiabited  by  the  Ly- 
diaiu,  though  it  U  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
tcrapied  8r>me  di>tri(-t  near  the  Maeonians;  and  it 
i»  ponubie  that  the  rhrygiaiis,  who  are  said  to  have 
itij^atcd  into  Asia  from  Thrace,  may  have  pressed 
npoo  the  Lydians,  and  thus  ft)rceii  them  to  make 
eooquesta  in  the  country  of  the  Maeonians.  The 
time  when  these  conquests  took  place,  and  when  the 
VBfim'npit  were  overpowered  or  expelled,  is  con- 
jectured by  Niebuhr  {I^ct.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i. 
jt  87)  to  liave  been  the  time  when  the  lleracleid 
dynasty  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Menimatiae, 
Ao  were  real  Lydians.  This  would  place  the  wn- 
^WEt  of  Iklaeonia  by  the  Lydians  ab^jut  the  year 
B.C.  720.  The  Maeonians,  however,  after  tliis, 
itiU  nuintained  themselves  in  the  country  of  the 
V^fn  Ilermus,  which  continued  to  be  calietl  Mae- 
«tia;  whence  I*tolenjy  (  v.  2.  §  21)  speaks  of  Mae- 
«ia  as  a  part  of  Lydia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  also 
ifeiks  of  the  Maeonii  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
Irtwwn  Philadelphia  and  Tralles,  and  llienxlcs 
(jL  670)  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  mention 
tboe  a  small  town  called  Maeonia,  which  Mr.  Ila- 
nihun  (/£(rjearc/ief,  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  &c.)  is  inclined 
to  identify  with  the  ruins  of  Af(yne,  alxmt  five 
irales  wei^t  of  Sandal.  To  what  branch  of  the 
Inman  family  the  Lydians  belonged  is  a  question 
«liich  cannot  be  answered,  any  more  than  that 
al<tat  their  original  seats:  all  the  Lydian  words 
wlacb  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  quite  foreign 
to  the  Greek,  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Carians,  are 
deKribed  as  a  people  speaking  a  barbarous  Ian- 
guge. 

3.  /fufihr/ibftf  and  Customs. — Although  the  Ly- 
dias  mobt  be  regarded  as  barbarians,  and  although 
Uhj  were  different  from  the  Greeks  both  in  their  lan- 
gttge  and  in  their  religion,  yet  tiiey  were  cap;ihle, 
Kb  some  other  Asiatic  natioas,  of  adopting  or  de- 
vdi^ang  institutions  resembling  thfise  of  the  (iireeks, 
tkw^h  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  Carians  and 
LTdans,  for  the  Lydians  always  lived  under  a  mo- 
fivthy,  and  nerer  rose  to  free  prditical  institutions. 
^hej  and  the  Carians  were  b<r)th  gifted  nations; 
t^  cnltivatcd  the  arts,  and  were  in  many  respects 
littie  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  Previous  to  their  con- 
^iBt  by  the  Persians,  they  were  an  industrious, 
^n,  ami  warlike  people,  and  their  caralry  was 
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reganleil  as  the  liest  at  th.nt  time.  (Ilerod.  i.  79  ; 
Minmenn.  L  c.)  Cyrus  purposely  crushed  their  war- 
like spirit,  forloile  tluMii  the  use  of  arms,  and 
caused  them  topmetice  dancing  and  singing,  instead 
of  cnltiv.iting  the  .irts  of  war.  (Hennl.  i.  154  ; 
.ruslin,  i.  8.)  Their  suhsHiuent  piirtiality  to  music 
was  probably  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  ascribed  to 
them  the  invention  of  gyjnnastic  games.  (Herod, 
i.  94.)  Tiie  mo'ie  of  lite  tlnw  forr<Ml  ujnm  them  by 
their  con<iuerors  gnidually  hnl  thim  to  that  degree 
of  effeminacy  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  no- 
t.irious.  Their  coinmeriial  in«lu.stry,  however,  con- 
tiinied  under  the  iVrsian  rule,  anrl  was  a  source  of 
great  prosj-erity.  (Hrnjil.  i.  14,  25,  51,  Sec.)  In 
their  iiianm-rs  thr  Lvilitns  dit^i-nnl  but  little  from 
the  Grt-eks,  though  their  civiIi>ation  was  inferior,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  of  their  dau;rhters  '-cue- 
rally  gaining  their  dowries  by  pnblic  prostitution, 
without  thci-eby  injuring  their  n-jutaiion.  (Herod, 
i.  93.)  The  mitral  character  of  the  Lvtlian  W(»men 
necessarily  sufferc<l  from  sneh  a  custom,  and  it 
caimol  be  matter  of  surj.ri.'^e  that  ancient  Greek  au- 
thors speak  of  them  with  contempt.  (Stnih.  xi. 
p.  533,  xiii.  p.  627.)  A»»  to  the  religion  of  the 
Lydi.ins  we  know  verv'  little  :  their  chief  divinity 
oj>i»cars  to  have  been  Cyhele,  but  they  also  wor- 
shipped Aitemis  an<l  RhccIius  (At hen.  xiv.  p.  63G  ; 
Di'iuys.  Perieg.  842).  and  the  j.hallus  wwrship  seems 
to  have  been  universal,  whence  we  still  find  enoniious 
phalli  on  marly  all  the  Lydian  tombs.  (Hamilton's 
Kesearches,  v«)l.  1.  p.  145.)  The  Lydians  an^  said 
to  have  been  the  fii-st  to  otabli.Nh  inns  for  travellers, 
and  to  coin  money.  (Herixl.  i.  94.)  The  Lydian 
coins  displ.iy  (in*ek  art  in  its  hiirhe.st  pert'eition  ; 
they  have  no  inscriptions,  but  are  only  adorned  with 
the  figure  of  a  lion,  which  was  the  talisman  of 
Sardes.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Lydians  had  any 
alphabet  or  literature  of  their  own  :  the  want  of 
these  things  can  scarcely  have  been  felt,  for  the 
jieojile  must  at  an  early  periml  have  become  familiar 
with  the  knguagc  and  literature  of  their  Greek 
neighbours. 

4.  History. — The  Greeks  possessed  several  works 
on  the  history  of  Lydia,  and  one  of  them  was  the 
proiluction  of  Xanthus,  a  native  of  Sitnles,  tlie  capital 
of  Lydia ;  but  all  have  {lerished  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  in>ignificant  fragmejits.  If  we  had  the 
work  of  Xanthus,  we  should  no  doubt  be  well  in- 
formed on  various  ji^jints  on  which  we  can  now  only 
form  conjectures.  As  it  is,  we  owe  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  Lydian  history  to  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  him  (i.  7)  Lydia  was  successively  govenicd 
by  three  dyn.^ties.  The  first  l>egan  with  Lydus. 
the  son  of  Atys,  but  the  number  of  its  kings  is  not 
mentioned.  The  second  dvnastv  was  that  of  tho 
Heracleidae,  beginning  with  Agron.  ami  en«lijjg  with 
Candauics,  whom  the  Greeks  calleil  Mvrsilus.  The 
Commencement  of  the  Heracleid  dynasty  may  bedatetl 
al»out  B.  c.  1200  ;  they  are  connecte*!  in  the  legend 
in  Heroiiotus  with  the  f<»under  of  Nineveh,  which, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  means  either  that  they  were 
actually  descended  from  an  Assyrian  family,  or  that 
the  Hemcleid  dynasty  submitted  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  ami  thus  connected  itself 
with  the  race  of  Ninas  and  Bclus.  The  Herucleids 
maintained  themselves  on  the  throne  of  Lydia,  in 
unbroken  succession,  for  a  jteriod  of  505  years.  I'he 
third  d\  nasty,  or  that  of  the  I^Iermnadae,  probably 
tho  first  really  Lydian  rulers,  commenced  tlieir 
reign,  according  to  some,  in  n.  c.  713  or  716,  and 
according  to  Eosebius,  twcniy-two  years  h&ter.  Gyges, 
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the  first  king  of  the  Mennnad  dynasij,  who  is  Baid  to 
have  murdered  Candanles,  is  an  entirely  mythical 
persona};e,  at  least  the  story  which  Herodotus  relates 
about  him  is  nothing  but  a  popular  tradition.  He 
reigned  until  n.c.  678,  and  conquered  several  of 
the  adjacent  countries,  such  as  a  great  part  of  My^ua 
and  tlie  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions  the  cities  of  Colophon  and  Magnesia, 
which  had  until  then  been  quite  independent  of  both 
tlie  Maeoniaiis  and  the  Lydians.  Gyges  was  sue- 
ceoded  by  Ardys,  who  reigned  frcon  b.  c  678  to 
629,  and,  continuing  the  c(Hiquests  of  his  predecessor, 
made  himMclf  master  of  Priene.  His  reign,  however, 
was  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by 
the  Cimmerians  and  Treres.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sadyattes,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  except  that 
he  occupied  the  throne  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
from  B.  c.  629  to  617.  His  successor  Alyattes, 
from  u.  c.  617  to  560,  expelled  the  Cimmerians  fn»m 
Asia  Minor,  and  conquered  most  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
In  the  east  he  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as  the 
river  Halys,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Cyaxares 
the  Mede.  His  successor  Croesus,  from  b.  c.  560 
to  546,  extended  his  conquests  so  far  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Asia  Elinor,  in  which  the 
Lycians  and  Cilicums  alone  succa^sfully  resisted 
him.  He  governed  his  vast  dominions  with  jiustioe 
and  moderation,  and  Ids  yoke  was  scarcely  felt  by 
tlie  conquered  nations.  But  as  both  Lydia  and 
the  Persian  monarchy  were  conquering  states,  and 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  river  Halys, 
a  conflict  was  unavoidable,  wad  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  was  conquered  by  Cyrus.  The  detail  uf  these 
occurrences  is  so  well  known  that  it  does  not  require 
to  be  repeated  here.  Lydia  became  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire.  We  have  already  noticed  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cyrus  to  deprive  the  Lydians  of 
their  warlike  character ;  but  as  their  country  was 
always  considered  the  mast  valuable  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  Darimt,  in  the  dinsiun  of  his  empire,  made 
Lydia  and  some  small  tribes,  apparently  of  Maeonian 
origin,  together  witli  the  Mysians,  the  second  satrapy, 
and  demanded  from  it  an  annual  tribute  for  the 
royal  treasury  of  500  talents.  (Herod,  iii.  90.) 
Sanies  now  became  the  residence  of  a  Persian 
satrap,  who  seems  to  have  ranked  higher  than  the 
other  governors  of  provinces.  Afterwards  Lydia 
sliared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  Asiatic  countries, 
and  more  and  more  Inst  its  nationality,  so  that  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  631)  even  tlie  language 
of  the  Lydians  had  entirely  disap{)Ciired,  the  Greek 
having  taken  its  place.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Lydia  was  subject  for  a  time  to  Antigonus; 
then  to  Achaeus,  who  set  himself  up  as  king  at 
Sardes,  but  was  afterwards  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Antiochus.  (Polyb.  v.  57.)  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Itonuins,  Lydia  was  an- 
nexed by  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Eumenes.  (Li v. 
xxxviii.  39.)  At  a  still  later  period  it  formed  part 
of  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia  (Plin.  v.  30), 
and  continued  to  ret^n  its  name  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  until  finally  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  tlie  Turks.  (Comp.  Th. 
Menke,  Lydiaca,  Dissertatio  EthnographicOj  Berlin, 
1844,  8vo. ;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor^  vol.  i.  p.  413, 
&c. :  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  Alten  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  167,  &c. ;  Clinton,  Fasti  IltlL  Append,  p.  361, 
&c,  3rd  edit. ;  Niebuhr,  Lecturet  on  Ancient  Hia- 
tory,  vol.  i.  p.  82,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

LY'DIAS.     [LuDiAfl.] 

LY'GII,  LITGII,  or  LrGII  (Aoi>y«N,  Ad^uw, 
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Ai^ioi),  is  the  general  name  for  a  oumber  of  smill 
tribes  m  the  OOTth-east  of  Germany,  all  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Suevi.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  290;  Ptol.  iL 
1 1.  §  18;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  5;  Tac.  Germ,  43,  Awn, 
xii.  29, 30.)  The  ancients  speak  of  them  as  a  Ger- 
man nation,  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  were  Slavonians,  who  had  been 
subdued  by  the  Suevi,  and  had  gradually  beconie 
united  and  amalgamated  with  them.  Their  name 
contains  the  root  lug,  which  in  the  old  German  sig- 
nifles  a  wood  or  marsh,  and  still  has  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  Slavonic;  it  seems,  theref(u«,  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  nation  dwelling  in  the  plains  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder.  The  Lygii  are  firvt  men- 
tioned in  history  as  belonging  to  the  empire  of 
Maroboduus,  when  they  were  united  with  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  HermundurL  When  the  Quadi  rose 
against  king  Vannios,  in  A.  D.  50,  the  Lygii  and 
Hermunduri  were  still  united,  and  opposed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Konuins  in  Germany.  (Tac.  Ann,l.c) 
In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  about  a.  d.  84,  they  made 
war  on  the  Quadi,  their  neishbinixs,  who  in  vain 
sought  the  ]»X)tection  of  the  Bomans.  (Dion  Cass. 
/.  €.)  After  this  time  the  Lygii  disappear  from 
history,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  be* 
come  lost  among  the  Goths.  The  diflierent  Lygian 
tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  ( Arii.  Helve- 
cones,  l^Ianimi,  Elysii  or  Helisii,and  XaharvaU),  seem 
to  have  been  united  among  one  another  by  a  common 
worship,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  among  the 
Naharvali.  The  name  of  their  two  common  gods 
was  Alci,  who  were  worshipped  without  images; 
and  Tacitus  observes  that  their  mode  of  worship  was 
free  finom  all  foreign  admixture.  Ptolemy  mentians, 
as  tribes  of  the  Lygii,  the  Onianni,  Duni,  and  Bun, 
who  are  either  not  noticed  by  Tacitus  at  all,  or  are 
ckssed  with  other  tribes.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Ger- 
mameRj  p.  242,  &c.;  Zcuss,  die  Devttchen,  p.  124  ; 
Latham,  on  Tadt.  Germania^  p.  158.)  [L.  S.] 
LYGOS.  [C0NSTAST1N01»0U8,  p.  257.] 
LYNCESTIS  (AwT^njorfj,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  33),  the  country  of  the  Lyncestab 
(^Auyxttirrla,  Thuc.  ii.  99,  iv.  83,  124  ;  Strab.  viL 
pp.  323,  326),  once  a  small  independent  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  a  province  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy. This  district  was  bituated  to  the  &  of  the 
Pelagones,  and  between  that  people,  and  the  Eordaei. 
It  was  watered  by  the  Erigon,  and  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  Egnatian  Way,  which  connected  Rome,  Con- 
stantinoplc,  and  Jerui^alem.  I'he  pass  which  sepa- 
rated Lyncestis  from  Eordaea,  where  Philip  made  his 
unsuccessful  stand  against  the  Komans,  is  described 
by  Polybius  (xviii.  6)  as  ai  *is  rV  'EopSoiar  focp- 
foAat, — and  Thucydides  (iv.  83)  calls  a  defile  in 
the  i^ame  mountains  rj  ia€o\ii  rrjs  Aiyicou,  in  re- 
lating the  attempt  of  Perdiccas  against  Lyncestis, 
which  ended  in  a  separate  negotiation  between  hia 
ally  Brasidns  and  Arrhibaeus  king  of  the  Lyncestae. 
(Thuc.  iv.  83.)  It  was  by  the  same  pass  in  the 
following  year  that  Bnu>idas  effected  ius  skilful  and 
daring  retreat  from  the  united  forces  of  the  Lyn- 
cestae  and  lllyrians.     (Thuc.  iv.  124.) 

According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  326),  Irrha,  the 
daughter  of  Arrliabaeus  (as  he  writes  the  name), 
was  mother  of  Eurydice,  who  married  Amyntas, 
father  of  Philip,  through  this  connection  Lyn- 
cestis may  have  become  aimexed  to  Macedonia. 
The  geography  of  this  district  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  operations  of  the  consul  Sulpicius  against  Philip, 
in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi.  33.) 
From  the  narrative  of  Livj,  which  was  undoubtedly 
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fxtneted  from  Polybios,  as  vrcll  as  from  the  Itine- 

nried.  it  wonld  appear  that  Lynccstis  comprelieiided 

that  fart  of  UpiM*r  Matcedunia  now  called  Filurina^ 

and  all  the  S.  (art  of  the  basin  of  the  EuuiOM, 

irith  its  brunches,  tlie  Bkyu.h  aiul  OsriiAGUS.     A» 

it  L»  stated  tliat  the  first  encampment  of  llie  linmuiis 

was  at  Lynccs  on  the  river  Ikvus,  and  qa  Lyncus 

U  de^c^ibed  an  a  town  bj  Stephamu  U.  (thou^'li  his 

dftcription  is  evidently  incorrect),  it  nii;;ht  be  sup- 

pi»ed  tii;itHEii<\(rLKiA,tbe  chief  to\ui  of  this  ilistrict, 

was  sometimes  called  Lyncus,  and  that  the  camp  of 

S:ilpicias,  was  at  Heracleia  itself.     But  thou;;h  the 

words  '*  ail    Lyncum   btativa  ]KKuit    prope  f lumen 

Beram**  (Liv.  I.  c.)  seem  to  point  to  this  identifi- 

ratiwi,  yet  it  is  more  likely  that  Lyncus  Ls  here  iLsed 

as  «ynonvmous  with  Lyncehtis,  as  in  two  other  pas- 

upes  of  Livy   (xxvi.  25,  xxxii.  9),  and  in  Thu- 

cydides  (iv.  83,  124)  and  I'lutarch.  {Flamin.  4.) 

At  or  near  Biitiifza  aa*  the  mineral  acidulous 
wa:ers  of  Lynceatis,  which  were  supjKKed  by  the 
ancients  to  posiiess  intoxicating;  (qualities.  (Ov. 
Met  xv.  329;  comp.  Arist.  Mattor.  ii.  3;  Theo- 
pump.  ap.  Plin,  ii.  103,  xxxi.  2,  ap.  Antig.  Cnryst. 
\%Xi,ap,  Sotion.  de  Flvm.  p.  125;  \1truv.  viii.  3; 
Sen.  tiunesL  XaL  iii.  20.)  They  were  found  by 
Dr.  Bruwu  (7Vaw/<  in  If  angaria,  Macedonia,  Thts- 
mbf^  tfc.  (fc.^  Lond.  1 G73,  p.  45)  on  the  road  from 
Filarina  to  JCgri  Budjd.  He  calls  the  place  Kc- 
auo  Verbcni;  tliis,  which  sounds  Wallacliiau,  n)ay 
pi«frib]j  be  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  Dtrvimi 
«r  pahS.  (I.eake,  Northern  Cre€<:e,  vol  iii.  pp. 
3(»— 318.)  [E.  B.J.] 

LYKBE  (AtJpffr;:  Eth.  AvpSd-nii),  a  town  of 
I^Aidia,  mentioned  by  the  poet  Dionysius.  There 
are  cotus  of  this  place  belonging;  to  the  reign  of 
Aleuxider  Severns,  and  it  occurs  amon^  the  epi- 
Kopal  tofwns  c^  Painphylia  in  the  Not.  Kcdes.  It  is 
ekarlj  the  barne  as  the  Lyuope  {Avpdnri)  of 
Pu4euiT, .  tliuur;h  he/  places  the  latter  in  Cilicia 
Tr*eL«w.  (Dionys.  Per.  858  ;  llierocl.  p.  C82  ; 
Ptol.  \\  6.  §  9 ;  Cramer,  A  tin  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.) 

LTRC£IA  or  LYKCEIUM  (^  AiV^io,  Paus.; 
AvjfMrf tor.  Soph.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  27 1 ;  ni  Strab.  viii.  p. 
376,  AvKOVpyioy  is  a  fabe  reading  for  AvpKtiov,  sec 
Kramer's  Strab.  vol  ii.  p.  186),  a  town  intheArgeia, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  60  stadia  from  Or- 
osae^aod  situated  on  the  road  Climax,  which  ran  fnan 
Argiv  in  a  north-weaterly  direction  along  the  bed  of  the 
Ittichiut.  [Ak4K>s,  p.  201.]  The  town  is  said  to  have 
U«D  oripiuilly  called  Lynceia,  and  to  have  obtained 
this  name  from  Lrnceus,  who  Hed  hither  when  all 
bi»  other  brothers,  the  8f)ns  of  Aegyplus,  were  nmr- 
<)KKd  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  on  their  wedding 
Bieht.  ile  gave  intelligence  of  his  safe  arrival  in 
\ha  place  to  his  faithful  wife  Hypenimestra,  by 
boldiog  up  a  torch;  and  tihc  in  like  manner  informed 
Imn  of  her  safety  by  raising  a  tonh  from  Lari.ssa, 
tbe  citadel  of  Argos.  The  name  of  the  town  was 
ikerwarda  clianged  into  Lyrceia  from  Lyrcus,  a  sc^n 
of  Abas.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausunias. 
Its  remains  may  still  he  Keen  on  a  small  elevation 
on  the  left  of  the  Inai-bus,  at  a  little  distance  l>cyond 
Sterna^  oo  the  ruad  to  Argos.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4,5; 
ApoUod.  iL  1.  §  5  ;  Strab.  I.  c. ;  Ko!$s,  litism  im 
PdopcmneSf  p.  138;  Boblaye,  Hichtrches,  (j-c.  p. 
4S;  Leake,  Marea.,  vol.  ii.  p.  414;  Cortius,  VtU>- 
fometoM,  Tol.  ii.  p.  415.) 

LYRNA&     f  LYR.f  K8SC8,  2.] 

lYKSESSUS  (Avprnfiatrds:  £th.  Avpv4)a<noi  or 
libf,  AescbyL  Pert,  324).      1.  A  town  often 
\tf  Homer  (JL  ii.  690,  six.  60,  xx.  92, 
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191),  and  descrilxMl  by  Stephanus  B.  {».  r.)  as  one 
of  the  eleven  towns  in  Thkis  ;  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
612)  mentions  that  it  w;us  situated  in  the  territory 
of  Thebe,  but  that  at'terwards  it  belonged  to 
Adraniyttium.  Pliny  (v.  32)  places  it  on  the 
river  Evenus,  near  its  sources.  It  wiis,  hke  Thcbe, 
a  desert eil  j)laco  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  584  ;  Diod.  v.  49.)  About 
4  niilea  from  Karovdnrn,  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Joum, 
of  an  Fxc.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  39)  found  Keveral 
columns  and  old  walls  of  good  maNonry  ;  which  he 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  remnants  of  the  ancient  Lyr- 
nessus. 

2.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  which  was 
rejwrlod  to  have  been  founded  thui-e  by  the  Trujan 
Cilicians,  who  transferred  the  name  of  the  Trojan 
Lyrnca.^us  to  this  new  settlement.  (Strab.  xiv.  676.) 
The  town  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  26),  who 
places  it  on  the  Catarrhactes,  and  by  Dinnysins 
Peric'iretfts  (875).  The  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni 
(§  204)  calls  it  Lynias.  autl.  ncconling  to  the 
French  tnmslators  of  Strabo  (vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  363), 
its  site  is  identical  with  the  moiU-rn  hlmatia. 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Tenedos. 
(Phn.  V.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

LY'ROPE.     [Lyrbf..] 

LY'SIAS  (Ai;<ri(£$:  Eth.  AvtrtdSi^f),  a  small  town 
in  Phrygia,  between  Synnada  and  Prvnmessus. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  676  ;  Phn.'  v.  21)  ;  Ptol.  v.' 2.  §  23  ; 
ilierod.  p.  677.)  No  particulars  are  known  about 
the  place,  nor  is  its  site  ascertainetl,  but  we  still 
pOhsess  coins  of  Lysias.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Sum,  iii, 
p.  167.)  [L.  S.] 

LYSDIACIIIA    {Avtrifiax^o-    or    Av(riju<£x<*(*) 
1.  A  snmll  town  in  Mysia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(v.  22),  in  whose  time  it  no  longer  existed. 

2.  An  important  town  on  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Thracian  Chersonesa^,  not  far  from 
the  Sintis  Mehis.  It  was  built  by  Ly.simachus  in 
B.  c.  309,  when  he  wa.s  prejKiring  for  the  last 
.struggle  with  his  rivals;  for  tlie  new  city,  being 
situated  on  the  isthmus,  comnunded  the  road  from 
Se^tos  to  the  north  and  the  mainland  of  Thrace. 
In  order  to  obtain  inhabitants  for  his  new  city, 
Ly.simachus  dc^^troyed  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Cardia,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Ilieronymus. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  134,  vii.  p.  331 ;  Paus.  i.  9.  §  10;  Diod 
XX.  29;  Polyb.  v.  34;  Plin.  U.  N,  iv.  18.)  Lysi^ 
mochus  no  doubt  mude  Lysimachia  the  capital  of  his 
kingilom,  and  it  must  have  rapidly  risen  to  great 
splendour  and  prosiwrity.  After  his  death  the  city 
fell  mider  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  during  the 
wars  between  Seleucus  CaUinicus  and  Ptolemv  Euer- 
getes  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  into 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  Whether  these  latter  set 
the  town  free,  or  whether  it  emancijatcd  itself,  is 
uncertain,  at  any  rate  it  entered  into  tlie  relation  of 
sympolity  with  the  Aetolians.  But  as  the  Aetolians 
were  not  able  to  alford  it  the  necessary  protection,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  during  the  war  of 
the  Komans  against  Philip  of  Macedonia.  AntiiH-hns 
the  Cireat  restored  the  j>lace,  collected  the  scattennl 
and  enslaved  inhabitants,  and  attracted  coloni.^ts 
from  all  parts  by  liberal  promises.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  38, 
40;  Ditni.  Exc.  de  Virl.  el  Vit.  p.  574.)  This  re.stt^ 
ration,  however,  appears  to  have  been  unsncccshful, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  Kome  it  decayed  more 
and  more.  The  last  time  the  place  is  mentioned 
under  its  ancient  name,  Ls  in  a  passage  of  Ammianua 
Marcellinus  (xxii.  8).  The  emperor  Justinian  re- 
I  btored  it  and  surrounded  it  with  strong  fortificatioua 
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PnwopL  da  AkL 

■pnken  of  ontj  uuur  me  n*in«  oi  nexumUDm 
('Efo^iAiBV;  Sjineoii,  Logolh.  p.  40S).  Tha  plia 
UOM  occnpjriDi;  Cha  plua  of  LjhiiiiautaU,  E<:ieniil, 
deriias  iu  mme  from  Iba  Juitiniwiaui  fortnts, 
though  tha  nuDH  of  the  uicient  plus  u«  mora  nume. 
niu  in  the  neighbuuniig  Tilligt  id  BaiJar.    [L.  S.] 


LTSIMA'CHIA  (Atwifiaxfa  :  EA  A<ieiiukx'">: 
Papadiala),  «  lovn  of  Aeulii.  Biltuted  upon  Ibe 
UHitham  ebon  oT  tlie  Itke  formtr\j  called  Hirii 
or  Hjdra,  ind  «llbi*iiuenlli-  Ljriimirliim,  ifler  'thi« 
town,  f ItaepeetinE  Ibe  like,  sea  Aetolia,  p.  6i, ».] 
The  loKD  Hu  probabi;  foODiled  by  Anioo^,  sud 
mih«d  afler  bar  fint  hoiband  Lfjumacbug,  unce  we 
know  that  ahe  enkrued  the  neigiitioaHiie  I<nrn  of 
Cooope,  aiij  culled  it  Aninoe  tSttt  htreelf.  [Co- 
MorK.]  The  poution  of  the  town  u  delemiined  bj 
tha  itilament  of  Slnba  (bat  it  laj  between  Plcnniii 
and  Conope,  and  )>/  that  of  liyj,  who  pUcM  It  on 
the  line  of  march  fnioi  KnapacUui  and  Cilydon  to 
Stnliu.  Its  Hts,  thtrefjre,  comiponis  to  PapaA 
Imltt,  when  Lake  discnrend  Hma  Hrllenie  remains. 
It  iraa  deserted  ui  Strabu's  time.  (Stnb.  p  ISO ; 
Pol.  J.  1 1  Lit.  iiiri.  1 1 ;  Staph,  a  t.  r. )  Leake, 
Nortktn  Gnect,  Tol.l  pp.  lai,  IS3.) 

LYSIHELELA.    [SnucciaR.] 

LYSINOE  (AiHTirA))  or  LYSINIA  (Atwifla, 
PUit.  T.  S.  §  5).  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Piudia, 
on  the  south  of  the  Aicania  Lacns,  and  west  of 
S*KaliiMTi!t  (Polyb.  Ea.  it  Ltg.  33  ;  Lir.  uiTiiL 
IS;  llienid.  p.  6BU,  iiho  oalli  it  Ljaenan, 
A«r*™pa)  [L.  S.] 

LYSIS,  a  small  rircr  mentloiwl  only  bj  LiTy 
(iiiTiii.  l5),whichhsditssuurennartbelawnof 
Lreos,  ill  (lie  west  of  I'iddia.  [L.  S.] 

LYSTItA  (Ai«(w^,  or  to),  a  town  rf  Ljonv 
DU  or  Isauri..  ahich  is  mcnticHied  bj  Plinj  (r.  42  ; 
Eth.  Ljslreni)  anri  Plolemr  (t.  4.  §  IS^  and 
Rpealadlf  in  the  New  Testament  HistoiT.  {AcU, 
xlv.  S,  31 ;  T'lnotit.iii.  11 ;  c«np.  IlicrocL  p.  675.) 
A  bishop  of  LTsIra  wu  present  at  the  Cuancit  of 
Cbalcedon.  Lrake  {Atia  Minor,  p.  IDS)  is 
inelined  to  place  iIk  town  at  KiUoitn  SmX,  ajxnit 
30  miles  smith  of  Iconium  ;  hut  Hamilton  (ffe- 
ttartiei,  ml.  ii,  p.  313),  with  men  appearance  of 
prubabililr.  ideniiSes  its  ails  with  the  rains  of  Ka- 
adagk,  which  are  generallj'  bcliered  to  ha  the  n- 
maini  of  Dcrbe.  [L.  &] 

LYTAKSIS,  a  promonloiy  in  Nortbero  Enrope, 
mentioned  bj  Pliny  (vi.  IK.  s.  14^  Uia  test  makee 
ths  promoatory  of  Lytamis,  at  oat  and  tha  aama 
time,  a  portion  of  (he  Celtic  country  and  the  eitre- 
mily  of  the  Rhiparao  mnge  —  the  Rhipaean  moon- 
tains  being  the  UraUaii  —  "  extra  eos  "  (iL  e.  the 
Scytbiana). "  nltm|ne  AqoilMiis  initia  Hyperboma 
■liHiii  pcmerc,  pluribua  in  Eorepa  dictos.  Primnm 
inde  noacitiir  pramontoriiun  CellJcaa  Lt/lamiM.  flu- 
tIus  Carainbucia,  nbi  lasiatacuDi  lideramn  Riphae- 
orum  Tnontiam  deliFinnt  joga."  In  the  eyes  of  ttie 
phyiiul  f«o)traph(r,  the  eitremily  of  the  Umliiat 
chain  IB  nther  Ibe  island  of  A'aw  Zemtla  or  tha 
•Hat  nottbcrn  pcrtion  of  lbs  district  on  the  v«t  tC : 


tbaKaof  <%<— the  OUbeioglheCi 

the  lunal  maps,  howeTer.  the  Dwina  ia  the  Caiam- 
bnci^  and  ^oiuii  iVoar,  on  the  east  if  the  White  Sea, 
Ibe  Lytaimis  Pram.  [K.  G.  L.l 

LYTTUS.    [Ltctdi] 


UAACAH,  BETH-HAACAH  >.  ABEL  BETH- 
MA  AC  AH  (Maaxii,B<t>i«x<i,'A(iA  thmuHaaxi), 
a  city  of  Palestine,  placed  hy  Easebius  and  Sl  Je- 
'  '   '  EleatheropoUs  and  Je- 


wasthen 


mile,  from  the  fum 

lurked  by  a  Tillage  named  Uechannm.  It 
la  Clear,  However,  tbst  the  Abel  Belh-Haacah  of  tha 
sacred  mileis  could  not  haie  been  stuated  so  far 
■oath.  Itisfintmeationeilin  aSmusl,  U.14.&C.. 
as  the  dty  in  which  the  rebel  Sheba  was  besir^ 
by  Joab.  From  this  passage,  bowcTer,  it  may  be 
gathered  (1.)  that  Abel  was  nnl  identJcal  with 
Belh-Haacah,  for  the  copula  ia  inserted  between 
Ibe  Tauses  ("tinto  Abrl  and  nnta  Betb-Haacah  ~)  i 
(2.)  that  it  was  situated  at  Ibe  extremity  of  Uu 
land  of  Israel,  (ijr  Jimb  ''  went  throogb  all  the  tribes 
oTIsnel'' to  come  there.  Abel  then,  which  waa,  ai 
"  the  wise  woman*  called  it,  "  a  city  and  a  maher 
in  Israel"  (rer.  19),  was  ao  called  from  iU  cod- 
tignity  to  Betb-Maacih,  (so  Beland,  PaiatMlaa, 
p.  bit);  and  this  moat  have  been  aitnatad  near 
Ilie  northern  frontier,  fgr  it  ia  mentioned  with  Ijna 
and  Dan,  and  Cinneroth  and  Maphthali  (J  Ki^  it. 
aO),  as  oui  of  the  cities  taken  by  Benhadad,  king 
of  Syria,  from  Daasha,  kin^  of  Israel ;  and  two  cm- 

DccQ[ned  by  Tiglatli-Pileser,  kin);  of  Aiiyiia.  (S 
Kingi,  it.  39.)  Eosebius  mentions  three  place* 
named  Abel:— (Oatillage  three  mils  from  Phila- 
delphia; (S)  a  city  13  miles  rut  of  Gadara':  3.  an- 
other brlHeen  I'anesa  and  Damascus.  {Omommit. 
t.  v.)  Rcland  jually  remarks  (t  c.)  that  if  anr 
one  of  ttioe  is  to  be  taken  as  Abel  of  Beth-Maacah 
it  must  be  the  Ust-nAmpil ;  bin  that  he  is  more  dis- 
piccd  Id  logk  for  it  in  Cidilee.  to  the  wat  or  sonlh 
of  Pnneas,  rather  than  lo  the  east  or  north,  on  the 
Damascus  rwL  Thiariew  is  perhafa  confinned  by 
a  comparison  of  S  Cinm.  lyi.  4.  with  I  KingM.  xr. 
30  ;  the  Abel  Belh-Maarah  of  the  latter  beuig 
called  Aid  Maim,  or  '-  Abel  of  the  Waters'  in  the 
latter,  probably  so  named  either  from  the  sea  of 
Cianerolb  or  from  the  sea  of  GsUlecL  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests  its  identity  with  tlie  modem  village  of 
AiU,  or  hd-tl-Kamtli.  or  AiO  or  'iM-it-naini, 
both  situated  in  tbe  May  'Apn.  which  laat  name 
is  certainly  identical  wilh  the  ancient  Ijcn,  with 
which  Abel  Beth-Maaeah  is  associated  in  I  Kimf, 
XT.  SO.  (Robinson,  Bib.  At.  ml.  iii.  pp.  346,  n.  8. 
347,  n,  1.,  and  Appendix,  pp.  I3G,  137,  IL  1.) 

Maacah  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  Syria  or  Aram 
in  1  Chnm.  xix,  6,  7,  but  its  siiuatinn  la  Dot  d^ 
fined,     (Reland,  AiJaeitiaa.  p.  US.) 

Tbe  aiistenca  nt  ths  Maacatbilet  (Ha^aM)  on 
Ibe  east  of  Jordan,  i^parently  between  Bashan  and 
Uoont  Hermon,  eontignoos  to  the  Qcahuritea 
(ZViK.  iii.  14;  Jotk.  lii.  S,  liii.  11,  13}  intimalea 
that  another  city  or  district  of  the  name  Uaanli 
was  aitoilsd  in  that  quarter.  [G.  W,] 

IIAAGB-AMMUII  (Ka*rfm,xitar,  PloL  nL  4. 
g  10,  Tiii.  £B,  g  S),  a  cmuderabla  tcrwn  io  tha 
ialaod  of  Tapnbana  or  CegliM.     Ptokoiy  nlk  it  K 


HAARATH. 

metropolis.  It  is  not  now  certain  where  it  stood, 
hot  some  have  identified  it  with  Tamankadawe. 
Snnie  MSS.  read  Naagraroiniun,  but  Msaji^muiniu 
must  be  correct,  as  its  form  bhuws  its  Siuu>crit  origin. 
I.,asscn  has  supposed  it  stood  at  the  SE.  end  of  the 
i^Und,  and  that  its  ancient  name  was  Maha- 
grdma.  [V.J 

MAARATH,  a  citj  of  Jndah  situated  in  the 
mountAins,  mentioned  onlj  in  the  list  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  (xr.  59).  Reland  {Palaest.  g.  v.  p.  879) 
stigcestd  that  a  lofty  mountain,  ilardes,  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  may  have  derived  its  name  from  this 
city.  [G.  W.] 

MAARSARES.     [BABViiONiA,  p.  362,  a.] 

MABOG.     [HiKKAPOLis.] 

MACAE  (Mcuccu),  a  people  of  Anibb  mentione<] 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  14),  immediately  within  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  ex- 
tensive bay  uf  the  Fish-eaters  ('Ix^vo^7»v  K6\iroi). 
They  occupied  apparently  the  western  shore  of  Cape 
Musgeldom,  as  Pliny  (vi.  26)  states  tliat  the  width 
of  the  strait  from  the  promontory  of  Carmania  to 
the  opposite  shore  and  the  Macae,  is  50  miles. 
They  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Naritae  (Na- 
pfiroi)  [Epimaranitae].  Mr.  Forster  considers 
the  Macae  of  Ptolemy  is  a  palpable  contraction  of 
the  Naumachaei  of  Pliny,  and  that  this  tribe  is  re- 
covered in  the  Jowaser  Arabs,  the  moe;t  famous 
pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  {Geog.  of  Arabia^ 
voL  ii.  p.  225.)  It  is  clear  that  the  '*  Nauma- 
cfaaeorum  promontorium "  of  Pliny  (vi.  32)  is 
identical  with  the  modem  Cape  Musseldimiy  at 
which  he  places  the  Macae.  (Comp.  Strabo,  p. 
765.)  He  mentions  a  remarkable  story  in  con- 
nection with  this  place :  that  Numenius,  who  had 
been  appointed  prefect  of  Mesena  by  Kln^  Antiochus, 
j;;ained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Persians,  and  on 
the  same  day,  on  the  tide  receding,  conquered  them 
in  a  cavalry  engagement,  and  erected  on  the  same 
spot  two  trophies, — one  to  Neptune,  the  other  to 
Jupiter.  [G.  W.] 

MACAE  (Mcifrai),  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  Regio  Syrtica,  on  the  N.  Coast  of  Libya,  on  the 
river  Cinyps,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  describes 
their  customs  (iv.  175;  comp.  Scyl.  p.  46;  Diod.  iii. 
48;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26;  Sil.  iii  275;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  27, 
calls  them  McuroToi  or  MeUoi,  Svprircu).  Polybius 
mentions  Moccaei  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  (Pol. 
iii.  33.)  [P.  S.] 

MACALLA  (MoffoXAa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Bruttium,  where,  according  to  Lycophron,  was  the 
sepulchre  of  Philoctetes,  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
paid  divine  honours.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  927.)  The 
author  of  the  treatise  De  MirabiUbus^  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  mentions  the  same  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  hero  had  deposited  there  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Rslius  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  had, 
however,  been  removed  by  the  Crotoniats  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  their  own  city.  We  learn  from 
this  author  that  Blacalla  was  in  the  territory  of 
CrotoDA,  about  120  stadia  from  that  city :  but  its 
position  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  doubtless  an 
Oenotrian  town :  at  a  later  period  all  trace  of  it 
disappears.  (PMud.-Arist.  de  Mirab.  107;  Steph. 
B.  «.  r.  ;  Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  L  c.)        [£.  H.  B.] 

MACANITAE.     [Maurktabia.] 

MACARAS.     [Braoadas.] 

MACAHSEAE  (Mcurop^cu :  Eth,  Maxaptt^),  a 
town  of  Arcadia,  m  the  district  Parrhasia,  22  stadia 
finom  Megalopolis,  on  the  Toad  to  Phigaleia,  and  2 
stadia  from  the  Alpheius.    It  was  in  ruins  in  the 
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Ume  of  Pausanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been  re- 
moved to  M^^lopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  viiL  27.  §  4,  viii.  36, 
§  9  ;  Stepli.  B.  s.  v.) 

MACA'RIA  (MoKopia,  PtoL  v.  14.  §  4),  a  town 
coi  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  E.  d'Ceryneia.  (Engd, 
Kypros^  vol.  L  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACA'RIA  (Moirapta),  that  is,  "  the  blessed 
(island),**  a  name  given  by  the  poets  to  several 
inlands,  such  as  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes  ; 
but  also  occurs  as  a  proper  name  of  an  bland  in  the 
south  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  a  little  to  tlie  north  of 
the  gulf  of  Adule.  [L.  S.] 

MACATUTAE  (MaicaroDnu),  a  people  m  the 
extreme  W.  of  Cyrenaica,  <>n  the  border  c^  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  above  the  Velpi  Alontes.  (Ptol.  iv. 
4.  §10.)  [P.S.] 

MACCHURE'BL     [Maijretania.] 

MACCOCALIXGAE.     [Caunoae.] 

MACCU'RAE.     rMAURETAHiA.] 

ftUCEDO'NlA  ($  MoiccSoWa),  the  name  applied 
to  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes  dwelling  north- 
ward of  Thessaly,  and  Mt  Olympus,  eastward  of  the 
chain  by  which  Pindus  is  continued,  and  westward 
of  the  river  Axius.  The  extent  of  country,  indeed, 
to  which  the  name  is  generally  given,  embraces  later 
enUrgemcnts,  but,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  it  was  a 
very  small  country,  with  a  peculiar  popuUtion. 

I.  Kame^  race,  and  original  seats. 

The  Macedonians  (MaircSiJvcs  or  McuctySt^vcs), 
as  they  are  called  by  all  the  ancient  poets,  and  in  tlie 
fragments  of  epic  poetry,  owed  their  name,  as  it 
was  said,  to  an  eponymous  ancestor;  according  to 
some,  this  was  Maceduus,  son  of  Lycaon,  from 
whom  the  Arcadians  were  descended  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  §  1 ),  or  Macedon,  the  brother  of  Magnes,  or  a  son 
of  Aeolus,  according  to  He.-iod  and  Hellanicus  (jap. 
Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Aelian.  U.  A . 
X.  48;  Eustuth.  ad  Dion.  P.  247;  Steph.  B.). 
These,  as  well  as  the  otherwise  imsupported  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (i.  56),  of  the  original  identity  of 
the  Doric  and  Macednian  (Macedonian)  peoples,  are 
merely  various  attempts  to  form  a  genealogical  con- 
nection between  this  semi-barbarous  people  and  the 
rest  of  the  Hellenic  race.  In  the  hiter  poets,  they 
appear,  sometimes,  under  the  name  of  Macbtak 
(Sil.  lUl.  xiii.  878,  xiv.  5,  xrii,  414,  632:  Stat. 
Sii.  iv.  6.  106;  Auson.  de  Oar.  Urb.i\.9;  Gell,x. 
3).  And  their  country  is  called  Macbtia  (Moxcrta, 
Hesych.  s.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  P.  I  c). 

In  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  manUe  and  ar- 
ranging their  hair,  the  Macedonians  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Illy  nans  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327),  but 
the  fact  that  their  language  was  different  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  8)  contradicts  the  supposition  of  their  Uly- 
rian  descent  It  was  also  different  from  Greek,  but 
in  the  Macedonian  dialect  there  occur  many  gram- 
matical forms  whidi  are  commimly  called  Aeolic, 
together  with  many  Arcadian  and  Thessalian  words; 
and  what  perhaps  is  still  more  decisive,  several 
words  which,  though  not  found  in  the  Greek,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Latin  language.  (Comp. 
M&ller,  DorianSf  vol.  i.  p.  3,  trans.)  The  ancients 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  them  from  the  true 
Hellenic  family,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  armed  plunderers — Illyrians,  Thracians, 
and  Epirots,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  as  tliey 
resemble  more  nearly  the  Thessalians,  and  other 
ruder  members  of  the  Grecian  name. 

These  tribes,  which  diffinred  as  much  in  ancient 
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times  as  they  do  now,  accordingly  as  they  dwelt  in 
mountain  or  plain,  or  in  soil  or  climate  more  ot  less 
kindly,  though  distinguituhed  from  each  other,  by 
having  substantive  names  of  their  own,  acknowledged 
one  common  nationality.  Finally,  the  various  sec- 
tions, such  as  the  Elymiotae,  Orestae,  Lyncestae, 
and  others,  were  swallowed  up  by  those  who  were 
pre-eminently  known  as  the  MacaJonians,  who  had 
their  ori^nal  centre  at  Aegae  or  Edessa.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Uigt.  of  Gretce^  c.  xxv.) 

Macedonia  in  '\\a  proper  sense,  it  will  be  seen,  did 
not  touch  upon  the  seu,  and  must  be  distinguished 
into  two  parts, —  Uitkii  Mackdosia,  inhabited  by 
people  about  the  W.  range  of  mountains  extending 
from  the  N.  as  far  as  Pindus,  and  Lower  Mace- 
donia about  the  nvers  which  flow  into  the  Axius,  in 
the  earlier  times,  not,  however,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Axius,  but  only  to  Pel  la.  From  this  district, 
the  Macedonians  extended  themselves,  and  partly  re- 
pressed the  original  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the 
sea-coast  was  occupied  by  other  tribes  who  are 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  99)  in  his  episode  on 
the  expedition  of  the  Thracians  against  Macedonia. 
There  is  some  little  diiliculty  in  harmonising  his 
statements  with  those  of  Herodotus  (viii.  138),  as  to 
the  original  series  of  occupants  on  the  Thermmc 
gulf,  anterior  to  the  Macedonian  conquests.  So  far 
as  it  can  be  made  out,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
seventh  century  b.  c,  the  narrow  strip  between 
the  Peneius  and  Haliacmon,  was  the  original  abode 
of  the  Pierian  Thracians ;  N.  of  the  Pierians,  from 
the  month  of  the  Haliacmon  to  that  of  the  Axius, 
dwelt  the  Bottiaeai,  who,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Macedonians,  went  to  Chalcidice.  Next 
followed  the  Paeonians,  who  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  Strymon,  from  its  source  down  to  the  lake  near 
its  mouth,  but  were  pushed  away  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior.  Mygdonia,  the  lowei*  country 
£.  of  the  Axius,  about  the  Thennaic  gulf,  was,  pre- 
viously to  the  extension  of  the  Macedonians,  in- 
habited by  Thracian  Edonians.  While  Upper  Mace- 
donia never  attained  to  any  importance,  Lower 
Macedonia  has  been  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  was  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  royal 
dynasty  of  Edessa,  who  called  themselves  Heracleids, 
and  traced  their  descent  to  the  Temcnidae  of  Argoe. 
Rmpecting  this  family,  there  were  two  legends ;  accord- 
ing to  the  one,the  kings  were  descended  from  Garanus, 
and  according  to  the  other  from  Perdiccas:  the  latter 
tale  which  is  given  by  Herodotus  (viii.  137 — 139), 
bears  much  more  the  marks  of  a  genuine  local  tra- 
dition, than  the  other  which  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  Theopompus.  (Dexippus  ap.  St/ruxU.  p.  262.) 
After  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  there  is  nothing  but  a  long  blank, 
until  the  reign  of  king  Amyntas  (about  520 — 500 
B.  c.)>  And  his  son  Alexander  (altout  480  b.  c). 
Herodotus  {L  c;  comp.  Thnc.  ii.  100)  gives  a  list  of 
five  successive  kings  between  the  founder  Perdiccas 
and  Alexander — Perdiccas,  Argaeus,  Philippus, 
ASropas,  Alcetas,  Amyntas,  and  Alexander,  the  con-' 
temporary,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ally,  of  Xerxes. 
Baring  the  reign  of  these  two  last  princes,  who  were 
00  friendly  tenns  with  the  Peisistratidae,  and  after- 
wards with  the  emancipated  Athenians,  Macedonia 
becomes  implicated  in  the  afiairs  of  Gieece.  (Herod. 
L  59,  V.  94,  vii.  136.) 

Many  barbarous  customs,  such  as  that  of  tattoo- 
ing, which  prevailed  among  the  Thracians  and  Illy, 
rians,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse  at  a  very  early 
period.    Even  the  usage  of  the  ancient  Macedooians, 
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that  every  person  who  had  not  killed  an  enemy, 
should  w«ir  some  disgnu^ful  badge,  had  been  dis- 
continued in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  (/W.  vii.  2.  §  6.) 
Yet  at  a  very  late  date  no  one  was  permitted  to  he 
down  at  table  who  had  not  slain  a  wild  boar  without 
the  nets.  (Hegesander,  ap,  Athen.  L  p.  18.)  On 
the  other  liand,  a  military  disposition,  person.-U 
valour,  and  a  certain  freedom  of  spirit,  were  the 
national  characteristics  of  this  people.  Long  bcfure 
Philip  organised  his  phalanx,  the  cavalry  of  Macedon 
was  greatly  celebrated,  especially  tliat  of  the  hif;h- 
lands,  as  is  shown  by  the  tetradrachms  of  Alex- 
ander I.  In  smaller  numbers  they  attacked  the 
close  array  of  the  Thracians  of  Sitalces,  relying  on 
their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  on  tlicir  defensive 
armour.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.)  Teleutias  the  Spartan 
also  admired  the  cavalry  of  Elimea  (Xen.  Ilell.  v.  2. 
§  41,  V.  3.  §  1);  and  in  the  days  of  the  conquests  of 
Asia,  the  cu&tom  remained  that  the  king  could  not 
condemn  any  person  without  having  first  taken  the 
voice  of  the  people  or  of  the  army.  (Polyh.  v.  27; 
Q.  Curt.  vi.  8.  §  25,  vi.  9.  §  34) 

II.  Macedonia  in  the  historic  period  till  the  death 

of  Alexander. 

This  kingdom  had  acquired  considerable  power 
even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  War,  and 
Grecian  refinement  and  civilisation  must  have  gained 
considerable  ground,  when  Alexander  the  Philhellene 
ofiered  himself  as  a  combatant  at  the  Olympic  games 
(Herod.  V.  22;  Justin,  vii.  12),  and  honoured  the 
poetry  of  Pindar  (Solin.  ix.  16).  After  that  war 
Alexander  and  his  son  Perdiccas  appear  gradually 
to  have  extended  their  dominions,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  power  in  Thrace,  as  far  as  the 
Strymon.  Perdiccas  from  being  the  ally  of  Athens 
bo(^une  her  active  enemy,  and  it  was  finom  his  in- 
trigues that  all  the  diBiculties  of  Athens  on  the 
Thracian  coast  arose.  The  futhless  Perdiccas,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Archelaus,  who  first  established 
fortresses  and  roads  in  his  dominions,  and  formed  a 
Macedonian  army  (Tliuc  ii.  100),  and  even  intended 
to  procure  a  navy  (Solin.  ix.  17),  and  had  tragedies 
of  Euripides  acted  at  his  court  under  the  direction 
of  that  poet  (Ael.  V.JT.  ii  21,  xiii.  4),  while  his 
palace  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Zeuxis  (Ael. 
K.  H.  xiv.  17).  In  B.  a  399,  Archelaus  perished 
by  a  violent  death  (Died.  xiv.  37;  Arist  PoL  v.  8, 
10—13;  Plat.  Alcibiad.  ii.  p.  141,  D.).  A  list  of 
kings  follows  of  wh(»n  we  know  little  but  the  names. 
Orestes,  son  of  Archelaus,  a  child,  was  placed  upon 
the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Aeropus.  The 
latter,  however,  after  about  four  years,  made  away 
with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  for  two 
years;  he  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pausanias,  who,  after  a  reign  of  oolj  one 
year,  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by  Amyntas. 
(Dlod.  xiv.  84 — 89.)  The  power  of  Macedonia  so 
declined  with  these  frequent  dethronements  and  as- 
sassinations of  its  kings,  that  Amyntas  had  to  cede 
to  Olynthus  all  the  country  about  the  Thennaic 
gulf.  (Died.  xiv.  92,  xv.  19.)  Amyntas,  who  was 
dependant  on,  if  not  tributary  to,  Jason,  the  '*  tagns** 
of  Thessaly,  died  nearly  about  the  same  time  as  that 
prince  (Died.  xv.  60),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youthful  son  Alexander.  After  a  short  reign  i  two 
years,  b.  a  368,  Alexander  perished  by  assassination, 
the  fate  that  so  firequently  befell  the  Macedonian 
kings.  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Amyntas,  was  1^ 
with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdiccas,  now  a 
young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  yooth;  Ptakmamia  of 
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Alorna,  one  of  the  mnrdcrers  of  Alexander,  was 
recent,  and  admimstered  the  affiiirs  of  tbo  widowed 
queen,  and  tho^ie  of  ber  children,  against  Paui>anias, 
a  roan  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a  pretender  to  the 
thmne.  (Diod.  xvi.  2 ;  Aeschin.  FaLt.  Lignt.  pp.  249, 
250;  Justin,  vii.  6.)  Ipliicrates  declared  in  favour 
of  Eurydice,  who  would  have  been  forced  to  yield 
the  country  to  Pausanias,  and  acted  so  vigorously 
against  him  as  to  expel  him  from  Macedonia  and 
aecure  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of  Ainyntas.  (Com. 
Nep.  IphicrcU.  3.)  When  Philip  succeeded  his 
br<^her  Perdiccas,  slain  in  battle  with  the  lUyrians, 
D.  c.  360 — 359,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
future  conqueror  of  Ghaeroneia,  and  tJie  destroyer  of 
Grecian  Hberties.  In  the  ver}'  first  year  of  his  reign, 
though  only  24  years  old,  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  future  greatness  of  a  state  which  was  then  almi>st 
annihihited.  His  history,  together  with  that  of  the 
other  Macedonian  kings,  is  given  in  the  Dictiimary 
of  Biographf.  At  his  death  Macedonia  had  already 
become  a  compact  empire ;  its  boundaries  had  been 
extended  into  Thrace  as  far  as  Perinthus;  and  iho 
Greek  coast  and  towns  belonged  to  it,  while  Mace- 
donian ascendancy  was  established  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  the 
Ambracian,  Messenian,  and  Saronic  gulfs.  The 
em[Hre  of  Alexander  became  a  world-dominion.  Ma- 
cedtHiian  settlements  were  planted  almost  every- 
where, and  Grecian  manners  diffused  over  the  im- 
mense region  extending  from  the  Temple  of  Amnion 
in  the  Libyan  Oasis,  and  from  Alexandria  on  tho 
western  Delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  northern  Alexandria 
OQ  the  Jaxartes. 

III.  IxiUr  Ilistory  tiU  the  Fall  of  the  Empire. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  a  new  Macedonian 
kingdom  arose  with  the  dynasty  of  Antijmter  ;  after 
the  murder  of  the  king  Philipjms  III.  (Arrhidaeus) 
and  Eurydice  by  the  queen  Olympias,  Cassander  the 
son  of  Antipater,  after  having  murdered  the  king 
Alexander  Aegos,  and  his  mother,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedon  ;  at  his  death  his  three  sons,  Phi- 
lip, Antipater,  and  Alexander,  successively  occupied 
the  throne,  but  their  reigns  were  of  short  duration. 
Philip  was  carried  off  by  sickness,  Alexander  was 
put  to  death  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Antipater, 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Lysimachus,  was  mur- 
dered by  that  prince.  When  the  line  of  Cassander 
became  extinct,  the  crown  of  Macedon  was  the  prize 
for  which  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  struggled,  Ly- 
limachuB  and  Pyrrhus,  kings  of  Thrace  and  Epeirus, 
with  Demetrius,  who  still  retained  Athens  and 
Th«Maly,  in  turns,  disposscs.sed  each  other  of  this 
disputeil  throne.  Demetrius,  however,  at  last  over- 
cante  the  other  competitors  ;  and  at  his  death  trans- 
mitted the  kingdom  to  his  son  Antigonus,  and  the 
dynasty  (^  the  Antigonidae, after  many  vicissitudes, 
finally  established  their  power.  The  three  great 
irruptions  of  the  Gauls,  who  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  N.  parts,  and  were  established  in  Thrace  and 
Upper  Macedonia,  fell  within  this  period.  Antigonus 
Gooatas  recovered  the  throne  of  de&olated  Macedonia; 
and  now  secured  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Gauls, 
and  from  foreign  rivals,  directed  his  policy  against 
Greece,  when  the  formation  of  the  Aetolian,  and  yet 
more  important  Achaean  league,  gave  rise  to  entirely 
Dew  reUtioitt.  Antigonus,  in  the  latter  jart  of  his 
itign,  had  recourse  to  various  means,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  an  alliance  with  the  Aetolians,  for  tlie  pur. 
poae  of  counterpoising  the  Achaeans.  He  died  in 
his  eightieth  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
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Demetrius  II.,  who  waged  war  upon  the  Aetolians,* 
now,  however,  supported  by  the  Achaeans ;  and  tried 
to  suppress  the  growth  of  the  latter,  by  favouring 
the  tyrants  of  ))articular  cities.  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  this  prince  is  little  more  than  a  gap  in 
history.  Demetrius'  son,  Philip,  was  passed  over, 
and  his  brothei-'s  son,  Antigonus  II.  suniamed  Doson, 
was  laised  to  the  throne.  This  king  was  occupied 
most  cf  his  time  by  the  events  in  Greece,  when  a 
very  remarkable  revolution  in  Spiirta,  raised  up  a 
fonnidable  enemy  against  the  Achaeans ;  and  so 
completely  altered  the  relative  position  of  affairs,  that 
the  Macedonians  from  having  been  opponents  be- 
came allies  of  the  Acliaeans.  Philippus  V.,  a  young, 
wailike,  and  popular  prince,  was  the  fir}>t  to  come 
into  collision  with  liome, — the  war  with  the  im- 
perial city  (b.  c.  200 — 197),  suddenly  hurled  the 
Macedonian  jwwer  from  its  lofty  pitch,  and  by  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  East, 
worked  a  change  in  almost  all  the  p<^ditical  relations 
there.  T.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  by  offering  the  magic 
spell  of  freedom,  stripped  Philip  of  his  allies,  and  the 
battle  of  C^Tioscephalae  decided  everything.  Soon 
after,  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
at  the  Isthmian  games ;  but  loud  as  the  Greeks  were 
in  their  triumph,  this  measure  served  only  to  transfer 
the  supremacy  of  their  country  from  Macedonia  to 
Rome.  On  tiie  22nd  of  June,  b.  o.  168,  the  fate  of 
Macedon  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Pydna  by  her 
last  king  Perseus. 

According  to  the  system  then  pursued  at  Rome, 
the  conquered  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  was  not  im- 
mediately converted  into  a  province,  but,  by  the 
famous  edicts  of  Amphipolis  issued  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  senate,  the  year  after  the  conquest., 
was  divided  into  four  districts.  By  this  decree 
(Liv.  xlv.  29),  the  Macedonians  were  called  free, — 
each  city  was  to  govern  itself  by  magistrates  annu- 
ally chosen,  and  the  Romans  were  to  receive  half  the 
amount  of  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  kings,  the 
dii<tiibution  and  collection  of  which  was  probably 
tho  principal  business  of  the  councils  of  the  four 
regions.  None  but  the  people  of  the  extreme  fron- 
tiers towards  the  barbarians  were  allowed  to  defend 
themselves  by  arms,  so  that  the  military  power  was 
entirely  Roman.  In  order  to  break  up  more  effec- 
tually tlie  national  union,  no  person  was  allowed  to 
contract  marriage,  or  to  purchase  land  or  buildings 
but  within  his  own  region.  They  were  permitted 
to  smelt  copper  and  iron,  on  paying  half  the  tax 
which  the  kings  had  received ;  but  the  Romans 
rciierved  to  themselves  the  right  of  working  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  felling  naval  timber, 
as  well  as  the  importation  of  salt,  which,  as  the 
Third  Region  only  was  to  have  the  right  of  selUng 
it  to  the  Dardani,  was  probably  made  for  the  profits 
of  the  conquerors  on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  No  wonder, 
that  after  such  a  division,  which  tore  the  race  in 
pieces,  the  Macedonians  should  compare  their  seve- 
rance to  the  Laceration  and  disjointing  of  an  animal. 
(Liv.  xlv.  30.) 

This  divbion  into  four  districts  did  not  last  longer 
than  eighteen  years,  but  many  tetradrarhms  of  the 
first  division  of  the  tetrarchy  coined  at  its  capital, 
Amphipolis,  are  still  extant,  b.  c.  149  Andriscus, 
calling  liimsclf  Philip  son  of  Per>eu8,  reconquered 
all  Macedonia  (Liv.  Fpit.  xlix),  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  in  the  following  year,  by  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
te]lus;  after  which  the  IShiccdonians  were  made  tri- 
butary (Porpliyr.  ap.  Eustb.  Chnm.  p.  178),  and 
tlie  country  was  probably  governed  by  a  "  praietor," 
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like  AchaiAi  after  the  destrnolion  of  Corinth,  which 
oocured  two  yean  afterwards,  B.C.  146.  From  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Romans  had  the 
troublesome  duty  of  dcfemliug  ^lacedonia,  against  the 
people  of  IllTricnm  and  Thrace ;  during  that  period, 
they  established  colonies  at  Pliilippi,  Pella,  Stobi,  and 
Diam. 

At  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Macedonia  fell  to 
the  senate  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  840). 
Tiberius,  united  the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Mace- 
donia to  the  imperial  government  of  Moesia,  in  order 
to  deliver  them  from  the  weight  of  the  proconsular 
administration  (Tac.  Ann.  176 — 80,  v.  10),  and  this 
continued  till  the  time  of  Claudius  (Suet  Claud.  25 ; 
Dion  Cass.  Ix.  24).  Afterwards  it  was  a^xoin  under 
a  "  propraetor,"  with  the  title  **  jiroconsul"  (Orelli, 
Jfucr,  n.  1170  (Vespasian);  n.  38.51  (Caracalla), 
while  mention  often  occurs  of  "  legate"  (Orelli, 
XI.  3658)  and  "  quaestores"  (Orelli,  nn.  822, 3144). 
Thessalonica,  tlie  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia, 
was  the  scat  of  government,  and  virtually  the  capital 
cf  Greece  and  Illyricum,  as  well  as  of  Macedonia. 
Under  Constantine,  Macedonia,  was  one  of  the  two 
governments  of  the  praefecturo  of  Illyricum,  and 
consisted  of  six  provinces,  Aehaea,  Macedonia,  Crete, 
Thessaly,  Old  Epirus,  and  New  Epirus  (Marquardt, 
til  Becker,  Rom,  AUerthum,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  115 — 
119).  The  ravages  inflicted  by  the  northern  na- 
tions on  the  frontier  provinces  were  so  continual  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  greatly 
diminished,  the  nncultivated  plains  were  traversed 
by  armed  bands  of  Sclavouians,  who  gradually  settled 
in  great  numbers  in  Macedonia,  while  many  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  m(»t  of  the  fortified  places  still 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
driVen  into  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  or  into  the  low 
grounds  near  the  sea,  where  the  marshes  and  rivers 
which  intersect  them,  offered  means  of  resbtance ; 
bat  the  existence  of  the  ancient  race  may  be  said  to 
terminate  with  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  (Comp.  Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  153—164.)  The  em- 
perors of  Constantinople  attempted  to  remedy  the 
depopulation  of  their  empire  by  transporting  Asiatic 
colonies.  Thus  a  colony  of  Persians  was  established 
(m  tlie  banks  of  the  Axius  (  V^ardcw)  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Theophilus,  a.  d.  829 — 842,  and  it  long 
continued  to  furnish  recruits  for  a  cohort  of  the  im- 
perial gnard,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vardariots.  In 
A.D.  1065  a  colony  of  Uzes  was  settled  in  Mace- 
donia, whose  diiefs  rose  to  the  rank  of  senators,  and 
filled  high  official  situations  at  Constantinople  (Scy- 
litz.  ad  eak.  Cedreniy  p.  868;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  273; 
Ann.  Comn.  p.  195).  Anna  Comnena  (pp.  109, 315) 
mentions  colonies  of  Turks  establbhed  near  Achrida 
before  the  reign  of  her  father  (a.  d.  1081).  These 
and  other  nations  were  often  included  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Turks,  and  indeed  most  of  them  were 
descended  from  Turkish  tribes.  (Finlay,  Mediaeval 
Greece^  p^  31.) 

rV.  Phytical  and  Comparative  Geography, 

The  large  space  of  country,  which  lies  to  the  N. 
of  the  Cambunian  chain,  is  in  great  part  monntainons, 
oocnpied  by  lateral  ridges  or  elevations,  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  main  line  of  Scardus.  It 
also  comprises  Uiree  wide  alluvial  basins,  or  plains 
which  are  of  great  extent,  and  well  adapted  to 
cnltivation ;  the  northernmost  of  the  three,  contains 
the  sources  and  early  cnurse  of  the  Axius,  now  the 
plain  of  Teit(tvo  or  Kalkandele :  the  second  is  that 
of  BitoUOf  coinciding  to  a  great  extent,  with  that  of 
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ancient  Pelagonia,  wherein  the  Rrigon  flows  towards 
the  Axius;  and  the  larger  and  more  undulating 
basin  of  Grevend  and  Anaseltiza,  containing  the 
Upper  Haliacmon  with  its  confluent  streams. 
These  plains,  though  of  high  level  above  the  sea,  are 
yet  very  fertile,  each  generally  bounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  precipitously  to  an  alpine  height,  and 
each  leaving  only  one  cleft  for  drainage  by  a  single 
river,  the  Axius,  the  Erigon,  and  the  Haliacnu'n 
respectively.  The  fat  rich  land  to  the  £.  of  Pindiis 
and  Scardus  is  described  as  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  light  calcareous  soil  of  the  Albanian 
plains  and  valleys  on  the  W.  side  (comp.  Grote,  IIis(. 
of  Greece^  cxxv.). 

Upper  Macedonia  was  divided  into  Eltmeia, 
EoKDAKA,  Okestis  and  Lyncestis;  of  these  sub- 
divisions, Elimeia  comprehended  the  modem  districts 
of  Grevendj  Verija,  and  Tjeraembd;  Eordaea  thot* 
of  Budjdj  Sarighiul^  and  'Ostrovo ;  Orestis  thos<e  of 
Grdmista,  Anaselitza,  and  Kastoria  ;  and  Lyncostls 
FUurinOj  and  all  the  S.  part  of  tlie  basin  of  the 
Erigon.  These  seem  to  have  been  all  the  districts 
which  properly  belonged  to  Upper  Macedonia,  tlie 
country  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Illyricum  to  the  W.  and 
Thrace  to  the  E.  constituting  Pakonia,  a  part  of 
which  (probably  on  the  Upper  Axius)  was  a  separate 
kingdom  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Cassander  (Diod. 
XX.  19),  but  which  in  its  widest  sense  was  the  great 
belt  of  interior  country  which  covered  on  the  N.  and 
N£.  both  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia;  the  latter 
containing  tlie  maritime  and  central  pnivinces,  which 
were  the  earliest  acquisition  of  the  kings,  n.^mely, 
PiERiA,  Bottiaris,  Emathia  and  Mtodonia. 

Pieria,  or  the  district  of  AToterina,  forms  the  slope 
of  the  range  of  mountains  of  which  Olympus  is  the 
highest  peak,  and  is  separated  from  Magnesia  on 
the  S.  by  the  Peneius  (JSalamavria).  The  real 
Emathia  is  in  the  interior  of  ^lacedonia,  and  did  not 
in  its  proper  sense  extend  towards  the  sea,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Pieria  and  part  of  the  ancient 
Bottiaeis.  Mygdonia  comprehended  the  plains 
around  Snlonild^  together  with  the  valleys  of  KUsali 
and  Besikia,  extending  westward  to  the  Axius,  and 
including  the  lake  Balbe  to  the  E.  The  nair.e 
Chalcidice  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  grt'at 
peninsula  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  ridge  of  Mt. 
KhortidtzL 

An  account  of  these  subdivisions  will  be  fonnd 
under  their  different  headsj  with  a  list  of  the  towns 
belonging  to  each. 

Macedonia  was  traversed  by  the  great  militaiy 
road  —  the  Via  Eonatia;  this  route  has  been 
already  described  [Vol.  II.  p.  36]  as  far  as  Heia- 
cleia  Lyncestis,  the  first  town  on  the  confines  of 
Illyricmn :  pursuing  it  from  that  point,  the  following 
are  the  stations  up  to  Ampliipolis,  where  it  entered 
Thrace,  properly  so  called:  — 

Heracleia. 

Celke  -  -  *Ottrovo. 

Edessa  -  -  VodhenA, 

Pella  -  .  AhUdisL 

Mutatio  Gef^yra  ^  Bridge  of  the  VardhdrL 

Thessalonica  •  -  SalonikL 

Melissurgis      -  -  MeU$»urgut, 

Apollonia        -  .  PoUma, 

Amphipolis     -  .  Neokhdirio. 

From  the  Via  Egnatia  several  roads  branched  off  to 
the  N.  and  S.,  the  latter  leading  to  the  S.  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  to  Thessaly;  the  former  into 
Paeonia,  Dardania,  Moesia,  and  as  fiur  as  tho 
Danube. 


Tha  PcnIiiiKsr  Tabk  liiniishu  Iba  bJlawbig  la 
fion  PdU  to  Luuu  in  Thsulir:  — 
PtUa. 


BiDm(Dii 

Sitxtiam         -  -        „ 

Suama  Clonpe)  -  LgUilomo. 

Oljmpmn       -  -       ,. 

Tkd  imia  led  to  StoU  ia  Pieonia,  tlie  one  from 
Utnclni  Lynnatii,  the  other  from  TbeeeiUanus. 
Aasmluig  lu  ths  T^le,  the  itatiou  of  the  tonna 


EutiMo  (AncUiutin). 


Fran  Slobi  ipun  two  nadi  Mrnck  off  to  tba  KW. 
md  KE.  to  Scopi  (.StSpia),  at  tba  "  d«bonch«"  from 
the  lUjiian  mooDtaiiu  irilo  tlie  plaina  of  Faaoni* 
ud  tbe  Upptr  Aiina,  and  to  Serdics:  — 


Serdka  -  -  Sofia. 

(Couinjrj,  Vi^ftge  dau  la  JUaetdome,  2  volt.  Paris, 
1831 !  Leake,  TVarrit  ■>  A'ortt  G'ntct.  4  viilj.  Lon- 
dm,  1835;  Ami  Booi.  La  Turkic  dKiirOfie,  Anlt, 
Faii*,  1840;  Griabacfa,  RttK  durcA  AumeJien  und 
^odlfirui,  S  toIl  GoIIiiiKeii,  1841;  Jija.  SlUllcr, 
JOauH  AwmiieK,  vntf  (fie  Qifemu^ucA-J/on- 
tntyrvriU  ffmia.  Frag.  1644;  Kicpert,  Gratrfd- 
Karte  der  EmrojxoKhat  Turtti,  4  parM,  Berlin, 
I8S3  ;  Kiebohr,  Lect.  en  Anc,  EtAaog.  roui  Grog. 
TuL  L  pp.  S75,  S9T;  Bain  Aibiaiaieclie  SiaUai, 
Jna  IS 54.) 

Tbongh  tb*  Uacedonians  wen  regsidi^d  bj  the 
Gmki  aa  A  aemi-bubaTouB  people,  the  eiectition  of 
thfir  cdiu  iroald  not  le>d  to  thit  infcrencr,  u  thej 
an  Sna  aod  itriking  pieca,  boldlj'  eucDUd  in  hij;h, 
ibirp,  nlicf.  The  nin  of  Akiandei  I.  of  tlacrdun, 
>.  c  500,  it  tha  Scat  knom  monarcliic  coin  in  tlie 
■grid  that  can  ba  identilied  with  a  wriltcn  name, 
Bod  to  which,  anuaquanllj,  a  poeitiva  data  can  be 
uiigned.  It  haa  for  "  lyye  "  a  MjctdoniaD  warrior 
lotUng  a  bone;  b«  bekra  two  Uncea,  and  vcan  tbe 
Maceihiiiaa  bat.  Tbe  coina  of  tbe  princes  nlio  fol- 
Igmd  Un  cxhilut  the  ittps  towaida  perfection  nij 
paphicaUr. 

With  Philip  II.  ■  Twv  era  in  the  tlaeedonian 
'" At  thie  period  tbe  coine  liad 


•qoal  in  cxecatioa  to  the  "uhveise."  Dnriiijt  his 
Riga  Iba  gaU  minea  at  Ut.  Pangaena  ntn  worked. 
Bi  iMUd  A  lai^  gold  onnage,  tha  pieces  of  which 
wtatbj  Ui  uunaiaDd  wen  put  forth  in  euch  ahon- 
^wur  u  to  circnUte  thronghoat  all  Greece.     Tbe 
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miei  of  coina,  taxa  Philip  II.  to  tbe  eilinelioa  of 
the  mnarcbj,  exhibit  tlie  fincat  period  of  Gndc 
moMtarj  art.  (Comp.  H.N.  Uamphrtj'a  AndtM 
Coif  and  MtdaU,  London,  18S0,  pp.  S8— GS.) 
Durine  tbe  tetncchj  there  are  nnmenxu  eiitting 
coina,  evidentlj  atruck  at  Aniphipolii,  bearing  the 
bead  of  the  local  deitf  Artemii  Tauropoloa,  with  an 
^obvprae"  npreeenting  the  comnion  MacedooiaD 
"  iTpe,"  the  club  of  Hercolea  wiihin  a  garland  of 
oak,  and  tbe  It^nd  HamMiwr  npuintt-  (Comp. 
Eckhel,  ToLii.  p.  61,  foU.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


UACELLAoiMAG£IXA(Mii»AAa:J/'(K«iran>}, 
a  lonii  in  the  N  W.  of  Sicily,  which  ii  noticed  l^ 
Pol^bioB  (i.  !4)  11  being  taken  by  the  Roman  con. 
kuls,  C.  Duillius  and  Cn.  Comclini,  as  they  mturned 
after  niiing  tbe  tJege  of  Scj;bta,  in  b.c.  36a  It 
ii  inleresting  lo  End  the  aame  cinnmslance  noticed, 
and  the  name  of  this  otherwise  ohacnre  town  men- 
tioned, in  tlie  celebrated  iiuicrip(i«i  m  tha  roalral 
colatnn  which  ncorda  the  exploits  of  C.  Dnilliui. 
(OrelL  later.  549.)  It  woold  item  from  Diodonui, 
that  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  fame  war,  tha 
liumaui  had  beuej;Kl  llacella  witboat  aoceeaa, 
which  may  acconni  Air  tbe  importance  thus  attschad 
ia  it.  (Diod.  xiiii.  4.  p.  502.)  The  paasage  of 
Polybini  in  teality  afiarda  no  proof  of  the  poaitioD  of 
Maiella,  thongh  it  has  been  geneiallj  reeeiTod  aa  an 
evidence  that  it  was  situated  in  the  neifhbonrbood 
of  Segesta  and  Panomiui.  But  ai  we  find  a  tnWD 
■till  called  MaceOnTO,  in  a  atnini;  poeitioD  on  a  hill 
about  15  miles  E.  of  Segeita,  it  ia  pn^ble  that 
ihia  may  eccopr  the  site  of  Uacella.  Tba  mly 
other  mention  d'  it  in  historj  ocean  ill  the  Second 
Pnnic  War  (ii.c  SI  I),  among  tba  towns  which  n- 
Tolted  lo  tba  Csrtha(^niani  after  the  departnie  of 
Murretlns  from  Sicily.  (Liv.  utL  SI.)  Ai  its 
naine  ia  liere  aisodoli'd  with  Ihcea  of  Hybla  and 
Miirginlia,  towns  situated  in  qnila  another  part  of 
the  inland,  CluTeriua  supposes  that  tliii  mnat  be  a 
distinct  town  from  tlie  Macelbt  of  Polybius;  bnt 
Ihera  ia  clearly  no   euflident  n 


The  mi 


n  the  oil 


ofLiiy,  Ma(!elhl;andKofindlheMa^llinicDume- 
ralo^  by  Pliny  among  the  slipendiary  towns  of  tha 
interior  of  Scily  (I'lln.  iij.  8.  s.  14),  while  Ptolemy, 
like  Pulcbiua,  writes  the  name  ManXAo.  (Ptol.  iiL 
4,  §  14.)     The  onhogrHphy  is  therefore  '  ' 


i  in  lliia 


Uacella  are  of  very  dnbioDa 
autlioniicity.  fE-  H.  fl.] 

IIACEPHRACTA  (Ammian.  xxiv.  S),  a  small 
town  of  Babylonia  mentioned  by  Ammiauua  Manwl- 
linuB.  It  was  sitnstid  apparently  on  the  Eupbralai, 
lo  ibe  W.  of  Sittace,  not  fur  froin  ibe  place  whnv 
the  lioyal  Canal,  or  fi<^r.matka,  joined  the  Eu- 
phntc«.  [v.] 

JIACESTUS  or  MECESTUS(Mi<nioi  or  »i. 
■toTui)i  a  tributary  of  llie  river  Bhyndacvs:  ilhwk 
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its  origin  in  »  lake  near  Ancjn,  and,  after  flowing  for 
■ome  distance  in  a  western  direction,- it  turned 
northward,  and  joined  the  Rhyndacos  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Miletopolis.  (Stn^  ziL  p^  576;  Plin. 
T.  40.)  It  seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one 
ealled  bj  Pdjbius  Megistos  (t.  77),  though  the 
Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodins  (i.  1162)  remarks, 
that  in  his  time  the  Khyndacus  itself  bore  that 
name.  The  lower  part  of  the  river  now  bears  the 
name  Sugu  or  Susugherli^  while  the  upper  part  is 
called  Simaul^u,  (Hamilton's  Retearch^^f  vol.  iL 
pp.  105,  111.)  [L.  S.] 

MA'CETA  (MdKtra,  Nearch.  Per^l.  p.  22  : 
C.  Mugseldom)j  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  gulf,  opposite  the  promontory 
Harmozon  in  Carmania.  (Streb.  zv.  p.  726,  xvi.  p. 
765.)  It  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Macae,  and  is, 
thcrdbre,  called  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  765)  a  promon- 
tory of  the  Macoe,  without  giving  it  any  special 
name.  It  formed  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  tlie  Asabi,  and  is,  therefore,  called  by  Pto- 
lemy (vi.  7.  §  12),  t6  *A0-a/3wy  Ikxpov, 

MA'CETAE,  MACETIA.     [Macedonia.] 
MACHAERUS  (MaxoipoiJs:  Eth.  Maxcupirns, 
Joseph.),  a  strong  fortress  of  Peraea,  first  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  connection  with  Alexander  the  son  of 
Hyrcanus  I.,  by  whom  it  was  originally  built  (Ant. 
zili.  16.  §  3;  BeU.  Jud.  vii.  6.  §  2.)     It  was  de- 
livered by  his  widow  to  her  son  Aristobulus,  who 
first  fortified  it  against  Gabiuius  (^AnL  xiv.  5.  §  2.) 
to  whom  he  afterwards  surrendered  it,  and  by  whom 
it  was  dismantled  (§  4;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  762).     On 
his  escape  from  Rome  Aristobulus  again  attempted 
to  fortify  it;  but  it  was  taken  after  two  days'  siege 
(vi.  1).     It  is  however  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist     It 
was  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  (vpbs  ro7s 
'ApaSlots  6pt<Tiv)  (5.  §  2),  and  on  tlie  confines  of 
Herod*s  jurisdiction  and  that  of  Aretas  king  of 
Arabia,  his  futher-in-law,  but  at  this  time  the  his- 
torian expressly  states  that  it  belonged  to  the  hitter 
(xviii.  6.  §  1.),  being  the  southern  extremity  of 
Peraea,  as  Pella  was  the  northern,  (if.  J.  iii.  3.  §  3, 
iv.  7.  §  5.)  When  Herod's  first  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  first  suspected  her  husband's  guilty  passion 
for  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  she    dis- 
sembled her  indignation,  and  requested  to  be  sent 
to  ^luchaerus,  whence  she  immediately  proceeded  to 
Petra,  her  father's  capital.     The  fact  of  Machaerus 
being  then  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Aretas  pre- 
sents an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  reception  of 
Josephus's  statement  that  it  was  the  place  of  St 
John  the  Baptist's  martyrdom :  for  suffering,  as  he 
did  in  one  view,  as  a  martyr  for  the  conjugal  rights 
of  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  it  in  impossible  to  believe 
that  Herod  could  have  liad  power  to  order  his  exe- 
cution in  that  fortress,    (xviii.  6.  §§  1,  2.)    It  held 
out  against  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  account  of  its  siege  and  reduction  by  the 
lieutenant  Lucilius  Bassus  furnishes  us  with  the 
most  detailed  account  of  this  remarkable  fortress, 
which  Pliny  (v.  15)  reckons  second  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  strength  of  its  works.     Josephus's  account 
is  as  follows.     It  was  situated  on  a  very  high  hill, 
and  surrounded  with  a  wall,  trenched  about  on  all 
sides  with  volleys  of  enormous  depth,  so  as  to  defy 
embankments.    Its  western  side  was  the  highest, 
and  on  this  quarter  the  valley  extended  60  btadia, 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea.     On  the  north  and  south 
the  valleys  were  not  so  steep,  but  still  such  as  to 
zvoder  the  fortress  nnassailable.  and  the  eut«ni 
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valley  had  a  depth  of  100  cnbitfl.    It  had  been  se- 
lected by  Herod,  oo  aooount  of  its  prazimi^  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position, 
and  he  had  endosed  a  large  space  within  its  walls, 
which  was  strengthened  with  towefs.    This  fbnned 
the  ci^:  but  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis, surrounded  with  a  wall  of  its  own :  flanked 
with  comer  towera  of  160  cubits  in  height    In  the 
middle  of  this  was  a  stately  palace,  hud  out  in  large  and 
beautiful  chambers,  and  furnished  with  nmnerous 
reservmrs  for  preserving  the  rain  water.     A  shrub  of 
rue,  of  portentous  size,  grew  in  the  palace  yard,  equal 
in  height  and  bulk  to  any  fig-tree.     A  large  store 
<tf  missiles  and  military  engines  was  kept  there  so 
as  to  enable  its  garrison  to  endure  a  protracted 
siege.     Bassus  proposed  to  assail  it  on  the  east  side, 
and  commenced  raising  banks  in  the  valley,  and  the 
garrison,  having  left  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  to 
their  fate,  betook  themselves  to  the  acropolis,  from 
which  they  made  a  succession  of  spirited  sallitv 
against  the  besiegers.    In  one  of  these  a  youth 
named  Elcozar,  of  influential  connections,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  garriscm  capitu- 
lated on  condition  that  his  liie  was  spared,  and  he 
and  they  allowed  to  evacuate  the  place  in  safety. 
A  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  city,  thus 
abandoned,  succeeded  in  efiecting  their  escape:  but 
1 700  nudes  were  massacred,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  into  captivity.     (B.  J.  vii.  6.)     Its 
site  has  not  been  recovered  in  modem  times;  but  it 
is  certainly  wrongly  placed  by  Pliny  at  the  South 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (vii.  16;   ReUmd,  s.  v.  p.  880). 
The  account  given  by  JosejJius  of  the  copious  hot 
springs  of  bitter  and  sweet  water,  of  the  sulphur 
and  alum  mines  in  the  valley  of  Baaras,  which  he 
places  on  tlie  north  of  the  city  of  Machaerus,  seems 
rather  to  point  to  one  of  the  ruined  sites,  noticed  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Callirrhoe,  where  these  phac- 
nomena  are  still  found;    but  not  the  peculiarly 
noxious  tree,  of  the  same  name  as  the  valley,  which 
was  deadly  to  the  gatherer,  but  was  a  specific  against 
daemoniacal  possession.     [Calurbiiob.]      (Irby 
and  Mangles,  TravtU,  pp.  464,  465.)    [G.  W.] 

MACHAETE'Gl  {Vlaxatrriyol',  some  ]^ISS.  read 
Maxa^cvo/,  Ptol.  iv.  14.  §  1 1),  a  people  of  "  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,"  near  the  Iastar.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACHELO'NES  (MaxeAwwr,  Arrian,  Ptri}^, 
p.  11;  Anon,  p.  15),  a  subdivisi<»i  of  the  Colchian 
tribes  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  Phasis.  Anchialus, 
prince  of  thbi  people,  as  well  as  of  the  Heniochi, 
submitted  to  Trajan.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  19 ;  Ritter, 
Erdhmde.  vol.  x.  p.  1 1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MA'CHLYES  (MdxAi/€j,  Herod,  iv.  179;  PtoL 
iv.  3.  §  26.  vulg.  Maxpu«s),  a  Libyan  people,  in  the 
S.  of  Africa  Propria  (Byzacena),  on  the  river  Triton, 
and  separated  by  the  lake  Tritonis  from  the  LoUk- 
phagi,  like  whom  they  fed  upon  the  lotus.  (Comp. 
Plin.  vii.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

MACHU'RES.    [Maurktaioa.] 

MACHU'SIL      [MAURKTA.MA.] 

MA'CHYNI  (Mdxvvot),  a  people  of  Africa 
Propria,  whom  Ptolemy  places  S.  of  the  Liby- 
phoenicians,  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis  and  the 
AUCHLYES.     (Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  22,  26.)      [P.  S.] 

MACINA  (MoKu^),  a  dibtrict  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Strubo  (xvi.  p.  766)  as  nearest 
to  BabylMiia,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  on  another  by  the  marshes  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  funned  by  the  overflowing  oS  the  Eu{Jirates, 
and  on  a  third  by  the  Persian  GolfL    Its  climate 
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was  heavy  and  foggj,  showery  and  hot,  but  pro- 
ducijDg  excellent  frnit.  The  cultivation  of  tlie  vine 
va&  pecaltar.  They  were  planted  in  the  marshes, 
the  soil  necessary  for  their  sustenance  being  placed 
in  wicker  baskets.  They  w<Hild  sometimes  drift 
from  tbeir  nuwrings,  and  were  thrust  back  to  their 
places  with  poles.  [G.  W.] 

3IACISTUS    or    MACISTUM  (Mdxurros,    rh 
Mdxurroy :  £th.  Mcucitrrios),  a  town  of  Triphylia, 
in  Ells,  said  to  have  been  also  called  Platamsti'S. 
(UXaraitiffrovs,  Stnib.  Tiii.  p.  345.)     It  was  ongi- 
sally  inhabited  by  the   Paroreatae  and  Caucones, 
who  were  driven  out  by  the  Minyae.     (Strab.  /.  c.  ; 
Herod.  IT.  148.)     It  was  afterwards  subdued  by  the 
Eleians,  and  became  one  of  their  dependent  town- 
ships whose  history  b  given  under  LKniEUM.     In 
the  time  of  Strabo^  it  was  no  lunger  inhabited  (viii. 
p.  349).     Macistus  was  situated  upon  a  lofty  hill 
in  the  north  of  Triphjlb,  and  appears  to  have  been 
tlw  chief  town   in   the  north  of  the   dii»trict,  as 
Lepreum  was  in  the  south.     That  Macistus  was  in 
the  north  of  Triphylia  appears  from  several  circum- 
itances.     Strabo  describe^  its  territoiy,  the  Alacistia, 
as  bcmlerin^  upon  Pisatis.     (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.) 
Afis,  in  his  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Klis,  in  n.  c. 
40O.  when  he  entered  Triphylia  through  the  Aulon 
of  Messenia,  was  first  joined  by  the  Lepreatae,  next 
by  the  ilacMtii,  and  then  by   the  Epitalii   on  the 
Alphdns.     (Xen.  UeU.  iii.  2.  §  25.)     Stephanus 
pbres  Macbtus  to  the  westward   of  the  Lepreutis 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.);  but  this  is  obviously  an  error,  as 
Arcadia  bordered  upon  the  Lepreatis  in  that  direc> 
tion.    Madstus  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
Dcs;hbourfaood  of  Samicum  u^m  the  coasts  a.s  it  had 
tbe  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the 
Samian  Poseidcm  at  this  place.     (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.) 
Fmm  these  circumstances  there  can  l)e  little  doubt 
thai  Macistos  was  situated  upon  the  heights  of 

Khaidffa. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Pausanias  and  Polyhius 
mentioD  only  Samicum,  and  Xcnophon  onlv  M.ici»tus. 
Thn  &ct.  taken  in  connection  with  the  Macistians 
hiving  the  superintendence  of  the  temple  of  tlie 
Samian  Poseidon,  lias  led  to  tlie  conjecture  that  upon 
tbe  decay  of  Samoa  upon  tbe  coant,  the  Minyans 
boilt  Macistus  upon  the  heights  above;  tmt  that  the 
aadent  name  of  the  place  was  afterwards  revived  in 
tbe  fwm  of  Samicum.  The  Macistians  had  a  temple 
of  Hercules  situated  upon  tlie  coast  near  the  Acidon. 
(Strab.  TiiL  p.  348.) 

(Leake,  i/orwi,  vol.  ii.  p.  206;  Peloponne^iacoy 
^  217;  Boblaye,  Bechfrche^,  </«.,  p.  135;  Curtius, 
PehponMfOi,  voi  ii.  p.  83.) 

MACXA  (McLcro),  an  inland  town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  aocopding  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.),  who  places  it 
in  lat.  67°,  long.  28°  45',  near  the  Aclanitic  gulf 
of  the  Ked  S«h  now  the  GulfofAkaba.     [G.  W.] 

MACORABA  (Mcutopaffa),  an  inland  city  r>f 
Arabia  Fehx,  place.!  by  Ptolemy  in  lat.  73°  20', 
long.  22°,  universally  admitted  to  be  the  ancient 
classical  representative  of  the  modem  Mekka  or 
Mwxiy  which  Mr.  For.-ter  holds  to  be  an  idiomatic 
abbreviation  of  Machoraba,  identical  with  the  Arabic 
"  Mecharab,"  "  the  warlike  city,"  or  "  the  city  of 
theHarb."  {Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  265,  266.) 
A  ^ery  high  antiquity  is  claimed  fur  this  city  in 
tbe  native  traditions,  but  the  absence  of  all  authent  ic 
iMJccs  of  it  in  the  ancient  geographers  must  Iwj 
aUowid  to  disprove  its  claim  to  notoriety  on  account 
rf  its  sanctity  at  any  very  remote  period.  The 
territory  of  Mekka  was,  according  to  univensal 
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Arabian  history  or  tradition,  tlie  central  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jorham  and  the  Jorhamites,  descendants 
of  the  Joktanite  patriarch  Sherah,  the  Jerah  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  (x.  26),  who  in  the  earliest  times 
were  the  sovereigns  of  Mekka,  the  guardians  of  the 
iCaaba,  and  tlie  superintendents  of  the  idolatrous 
sacrifices  in  the  valley  of  J/ino,  from  whence  they 
derived  their  classical  synonym  Minaei.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  when  they  were  superKeded  by  the 
Ishmaelite  Arabs  of  tho  family  of  Kcdar,  whose 
descendants,  according  to  immemorial  Arabic  tra- 
dition, settled  in  the  Hedjaz ;  and  one  tribe  of  whom 
was  named  Koreish  {coUegit  vncUque),  "  quod  circa 
Mcccam,  congregati  drgeiftit.''  (Cauus  ap.  Golium, 
in  roc.,  cited  by  F(»rstcr,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  248,  n.)  This  tribe,  however,  from  which  Mo- 
hammed sprung,  had  been  for  centuries  tlie  guardians 
of  the  Kaabn,  and  lords  of  Mekka,  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance :  for  if  the  very  plausible  etymology  and 
injport  of  the  classical  name,  as  above  given,  bo 
correct,  and  Bi^i-IIarb  was,  as  Mr.  Forster  has 
elabonitely  proved,  a  synonym  for  the  sons  of  Kedor, 
it  will  follow  that  they  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
their  name  to  the  capital  some  time  before  it  ap- 
peared in  Ptolemy's  list,  nor  can  any  traces  of  a 
more  ancient  name  be  discovered,  nor  any  notices 
of  the  ancient  city,  further  than  the  bare  mention 
of  its  name  by  tho  Alexandrian  geographer. 

^' Mekka,  sometinies  al.'io  called  Bckka,  which 
words  are  synonymous,  and  signify  a  place  of  great 
concourse,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
in  tlie  world.  It  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  Alesa 
of  Scripture  (^Gen.  x.  30),  a  name  not  unknown  to 
the  Arabian*,  and  .•supposed  to  be  taken  from  one  of 
l.shmael's  sons"  (Gt^.  xxv.  15).  (Sale's  Koran, 
Preliminary  Discourse,  sect.  i.  p.  4.)  Its  situation 
is  thus  described  by  Burckh.irdt: — "The  town  is 
situate<l  in  a  valley,  narrow  and  sandy,  the  main 
direction  of  which  is  from  north  to  south  ;  but  it 
inclines  towards  the  north-west  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  In  breadth  this  valley 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred  paces, 
the  chief  part  of  the  city  being  placed  where  the 
valley  is  most  broad.  The  town  itself  covers  a 
space  of  about  1 500  paces  in  length  ;  . . . .  but  tho 
whole  extent  of  ground  comprehended  under  tho 
denomination  of  Mekka"  (i.  e.  including  the  suburbs) 
"  amounts  to  3500  paces.  The  mountains  enclosing 
this  valley  (which,  before  the  town  was  built,  the 
Arabs  had  named  Wady  Mekka  or  Bekka)  arc  from 
200  to  500  feet  in  height,  completely  barren  and 

destitute  of  trws Most  of  the  town  is  situated 

in  the  valley  itself;  but  there  are  also  parts  built 
on  tho  sides  of  the  mountains,  principally  of  tho 
eastern  chain,  where  the  primitive  habitations  of 
the  Koreysh  and  the  ancient  town  apjiear  to  have 
been  placed."  It  is  described  as  a  handsome  town ; 
with  streets  broader,  and  stone  houses  more  lofty, 
than  in  other  P^astern  cities :  hut  since  the  decline  of 
the  pilgrimage  '*  numerous  buildings  in  the  outskirts 
have  fallen  completely  into  ruin,  and  the  town  itself 
exhibits  in  every  street  houses  rapidly  decaying." 
Its  population  has  declined  in  proportion.  The  results 
j  of  Burckhardt's  inquiries  gave  '*  between  25,000 
and  30,000  stationary  inliabitants  for  the  population 
of  the  city  and  suburbs,  besides  from  3000  to 
4000  Abyssinians  and  bl.ick  slaves:  its  habitations 
are  capable  of  containing  three  times  this  number." 
This  estimate,  however,  shows  a  considerable  ilu■rea^e 
within  the  last  three  centuries;  fur  "  in  the  time  of 
Sultan  Selym  I.  (in  a.h.  923,  i.  e.  a.d.  1517)  a 
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census  was  taken,  and  the  number  found  to  be 
1 2,000  men,  women ,  and  children."  In  earlier  times 
the  population  was  much  more  considerable  ;  for 
"  when  Abon  Dliaker  sacked  Mekka  in  a.  ii.  314 
(a.  d.  926)  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  by 
hisferocious  soldiers."  Ali  Bey's  estimate  in  a.d.  1807 
is  much  lower  than  Burckbardt's  in  a.  d.  1814. 
Yet  the  former  sajs  "  that  the  population  of  Mekka 
diminishes  sensibly.  This  city,  which  is  known  to 
Lave  contained  more  than  100,000  souls,  does  not  at 
present  shelter  more  than  from  16,000  to  18,000;" 
and  conjectures  that  **it  will  be  reduced,  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  size  it 
now  is.'*  The  celebrated  Kaaba  demands  a  cursory 
notice.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  court, 
which  forms  a  parallelogram  of  about  536  feet  by 
356,  surrounded  by  a  double  piazza.  This  sanc- 
tuary, called,  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  £1-Haram,  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  is  built 
in  a  narrow  valley,  having  a  considerable  slope  from 
north  to  south.  In  order  to  funn  a  level  area  for 
the  great  court  of  the  temple,  the  ground  has  evi- 
dcntly  been  hollowed  out,  subsequently  to  the 
erection  of  the  Kaaba,  which  is  the  only  ancient 
edifice  in  the  temple.  The  building  itself  (called 
by  the  natives  Beit-UUaJt,  the  House  of  God),  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  sacred  building  now  exi;<ting, 
is  a  quadrilateral  tower,  the  sides  and  angles  of 
which  are  unequal.  Its  dimensions  are  38  feet  by 
29,  and  its  height  34  feet  4  inches;  built  of  square- 
hewn  but  unpolished  blocks  of  quartz,  schorl,  and 
mica,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  black  stone,  the  inobt  sacred  object  of  vene- 
ration, is  built  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  NE. 
and  SE.  sides,  42  inches  above  the  pavement.  It 
is  believed  by  the  Moslems  to  have  been  presented 
to  Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  is  called  **  the 
heavenly  stone."  Ali  Bey  says  that  **  it  is  a  frag- 
ment of  volcanic  basalt,  sprinkled  throughout  its 
circumference  with  small,  pointed,  coloured  cr^'stals, 
and  varied  with  red  felJspath  upon  a  dark  black 
ground  like  coal."  The  famous  well  of  Zemzem,  in 
the  great  mosk,  is  56  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  fed  by  a  copious  spring  ;  but  its  water,  says 
Burckhardt,  "  however  holy,  is  heavy  to  the  taste, 
and  iinitedes  digestion."  Ali  Bey,  on  the  contrary, 
says  tliat  it  is  wholesome,  though  warmer  than  the 
air  even  in  that  hot  climate.  The  town  is  further 
supplied  with  rain-water  preserved  in  cisterns:  but 
the  best  water  in  Mekka  is  brongiit  by  a  conduit 
from  the  vicinity  of  Arafat,  six  or  seven  hours 
distant."  (Ali  Bey,  Trace/*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74 — 114; 
Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia^  pp.  94,  &c.)  [G.W.] 
3IACBA  (6  Maicpi?5,  Strab.;  Ptolemy  has  the 
corrupt  Ibnn  McurfxzAAa:  i(agra\  a  considerable 
river  of  Northern  Italy,  rising  in  the  Ajicnnines  and 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  near  Luna.  It  was 
under  the  Roman  <lominion  the  established  limit  be- 
tween Lijiruria  and  Etruria  (IMin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ;  Flor. 
ii.  3.  §  4;  Strab.  v.  p.  222 :  Vib.  Scq.  p.  14) ;  but 
at  an  earlier  period  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Apuani 
occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  loog  struggle  with  that  people  that 
the  Kumans  were  able  to  carry  their  arms  as  far  as 
tlie  banks  of  the  Macra.  (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  x1.  41.) 
The  Macra  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
rivers  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  but  it  still  retains  the 
character  of  a  mountain  torrent,  at  times  y^y  vio- 
lent and  impetuous,  at  others  so  shallow  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  navigation  (Luean,  ii.  426).  The 
ruins  of  Luna  are  sitoated  on  the  A^  bank  of  the 
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MagrOf  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  while  the  cele- 
brated Port  of  Luna  (the  Gulf  of  Speztd)  is  some 
miles  distant  to  the  W.,  and  separated  from  it  by 
an  intervening  range  of  bills  [Lura].  Abcmt  10 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  Magra  receives  from  its 
W.  bank  the  waters  of  the  Vorct,  also  a  formidable 
torrent,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  Boactks  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  3>  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACRA  COME,  a  place  menti<nied  by  Liry 
(xxxii.  13)  along  with  Sperehiae.  Its  position  is  un- 
certain,  but  it  was  perhaps  a  town  of  the  Aenianes. 

MACRIS,  an  ishmd  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  also 
called  Helena.     [Hrlena.] 

MACRO'BII  (Herod,  iii.  17—25;  Plin.  vi.  30. 
8. 35,  vii.  1.  8. 2  ;  Solin.  30.  §  9  ;  Mela,  iu.  9.  §  1), 
or  the  long-lived,  might  have  been  briefly  enume- 
rated among  the  numerous  and  obscure  tribes  which 
dwelt  above  Philae  and  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  were  it  not  for  the  conspcuous  Dosition  as- 
signed to  them  by  Herodotus.  He  describes  the 
Macrobii  as  a  strong  and  opulent  nation,  remarkable 
for  its  stature,  beauty  and  longevity,  and,  in  some 
respects,  as  highly  cinlised.  According  to  this  his- 
torian, a  rumour  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  the 
Macrobian  territory  stimulated  the  avarice  of  the 
Persian  king,  Cambyses,  who  led  a  great  armr 
against  them :  bnt  in  his  haste  he  omitted  to  pro- 
vide his  host  with  food  and  water,  and  the  city  was 
distant  many  days'  journey,  and  between  the  Macro- 
biau  land  and  Egypt  lay  sandy  wastes,  and  tlie  Per- 
sians perished  through  drought  and  hunger,  Cam- 
byses alone  and  a  small  residue  of  his  army  returning 
to  Egypt.  In  the  description  of  Herodotus,  the  most 
important  point  is  the  geographical  position  assigned 
to  them.  It  is  in  the  farthest  south  {kwi  rp  vorip 
doAcUrai?,  c.  17,  tA  faxara  rrjs  71) j,  c.  25)  the 
limits  of  the  habitable  world,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Herodotus.  The  Macrobian  land  was  ac- 
cordingly beyond  the  Arabian  Gulf,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  that  undefined  and  illimit- 
able region  called  Barbaria  by  the  ancient  cosmo- 
graphcrs. 

Travellers  and  writers  on  geography  have  advanced 
several  theories  respecting  their  position  in  Africa. 
Bruce  {Travels,  vul.  iv.  p.  43)  suppoHCs  the  Ma- 
crobii to  have  been  a  tribe  of  Shangalla  or  lowland 
blacks.  Rennell  {Geoffr.  Syst4im  of  Herod,  ii.  p.29, 
2nd  edit)  identifies  them  with  the  Abyssinians; 
Heeren  {African  Nations^  vol.  ii.  pp.  321 — 338) 
believes  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  ^^muU•h 
who  occupied  the  maritime  district  around  Cajte 
Guardafui:  while Niebulir(Z>aserta<ton  on  thtCtug. 
of  J f trod.  p.  20)  objects  to  all  these  surmises,  as 
taking  for  granted  too  much  knowledge  in  Herodotus 
himself.  In  the  story,  as  it  stands,  there  is  one  in- 
surmountable objection  to  the  position  in  the  far 
south  assigned  to  them  by  the  historian,  and  t(o 
readily  accepted  by  his  modem  commentators.  No 
army,  much  less  an  oriental  army  with  its  many 
incumbrances,  could  have  marched  from  Egypt  into 
Abyssinia  without  previously  sending  forwud  maga- 
zines and  securing  wells.  There  were  neither  nculs, 
nor  tanks  of  water,  nor  com  land  nor  herbage  tu  be 
found  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  route  (^fd/ifios, 
c.  25).  Even  at  the  present  day  no  direct  commu- 
nication exihts  between  Aegypt  and  the  land  of  the 
Nubians  of  Somdleh.  No  single  traveller,  no  caravan, 
could  adventure  to  proceed  by  land  from  the  cata- 
racts to  Cape  Guardefw.  An  army  far  inferior  in 
immbers  to  the  sWegeii  host  of  Cambyses  would  iii 
a  few  days  exhaust  the  grass  and  tlie  millet  of  Nu- 
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bia  wherein  the  only  pr<.i<hictivc  si-il  for  snino  luin- 
da-ils  of  milfs  feouth  of  i'liiluf  riin.'-i>ts  ot'  ikiithw 
f'.rir.  uf  jcr»a»l  ailJMfcnt  to  :inJ  irri;;:itr.l  fiv  tin-  Nili-. 
yi..-ni  t!ie  southern  frontier  v(  K;:v|»t  t'»  tin;  in-.ni">t 
fr-Dlifr  of  Ahif^iniii  the  only  i»r:icliv;jl  xkxmX  f.ir  an 
x'Tiiv  lies  along  the  river  l»unk,  nutl  the  dist:uuv  to 
l-*:  tr.ivor^eil  is  at  least  900  miles. 

Wf  cnv^t  then-'fiire  abumlnn  the  helirf  that  the 
MaiTi  •liiaiis  dwelt  in  the  farlhe.-t  Miuth.  Ihit  I  lien; 
»rc  ifthcr  suSiiifioiiH  fenture.-*  in  the  narnitivr.  Siinilur 
iKij-th  nf  days  i«i  avi'ribeJ  hy  HtTiMlotii.-*  to  tLi*  'lar- 
t^-Lin*  (i.  ifi'}:  c-^nin.  Anatreiin.  up.  Mnih.  ill.  li). 
3-r  ^h^•ni•l  it  \Mi  ov«'rli»ykevi  tiial  llie  JI_vji.-!fi.ip-aii«,  in 
t\-  «.\in:iie  north  are  al>o  di'ii-iuiinati-tl  >hf  ri>liii. 
W'  n..iv  liU't  In-ar  in  mind  the  mvlhiial  :i.sjnTt  of 
nj-..>:-r'>  Avlhiiijiians  (///«"/.  i.  4)i:i)  in  ^^ililll  ^..l^- 
sa.-if  the  ejiirlit-t  "  faultless"  (ofivfiuvti)  inij.jir.s  nut 
n:'7a;  b»i:  jihy>i<al  tuj-^'ri'-rity  (oinii».  llmul,  iii.2n: 

fiffiOTM  Koi  KAWiCTTOI  CLvO^'WiruiV  vdvTUV).    '•  Mi  11," 

■*.>i)T.  Kcnrick  ju>tly  remarks,  **  ^n^nin^'  undi.T  the 
tLnli?n  of  the  WK-ial  ^tatl^  haw  in  evi-ry  a^'e  hivn 
pr- ■!;._•  to  indnlje  in  buch  pictures  uf  cjim-  and  aliuri- 
■iirii:?  as  HeroJ'''tns,  in  the  j;av;a:ji'.s  dti-d.  anil  I'in- 
'Iat  (I'yth,  X.  57)  draw  of  countii»-.s  lu-vi.nd  tlio 
L'.Il«  uf  p'->;iTa]'hical  knowhil;;e  and  of  tiiiM;:>  U'vond 
l';iori;:in  of  hi>t"ry.*' 

If.  then,  wc  do  nwt  yield  up  the  Macnil/ii  t-i  myth 
flf  fU'le  allozethi-r,  wo  mu>t  M-ck  f-r  th«'m  in  s-ime 
i-tricl  ne,inT  Ac-jvpt.  Whativer  Irihe  or  n-ji'iu 
Ci:i;\Ta<:Ti  inten-lod  to  «ul)dnt',  pjoM  w;ls  a!iund:inl, 
a:.]  bniii.*,  or  rather  <oppr,  scarce  anmn;:  thiiii. 
X  >ir  the  nwleni  inh:il'it:int6  of  Kordufim  ( 1  .">^  2n' — 
li)^  X.  lat.,  2{<^ — 'VP  K.  IoiilT.)  are  tninmoidy  ralli'd 
X-«l-i!i.  and  Sob  is  an  old  Ai';:yptian  W'nd  l<»r  ^.-i-ld. 
Aju).  the  Maci-ohii  were  hin^'ularly  tall,  well  jm)- 
prticKieii  and  healthy;  and  Kordnjitn  haN,  from  time 
ri'LOTKirial,  Mipplifd  the  valli-y  of  tin*  Nile  with 
i..-.»d«wi«.'<l  and  comely  slaves  of  lK)th  sexi'**  (Hume, 
1-7'.  WnljMiU^  Turkttjy  p.  ,'3'J2).  M.jri:ov»T.  the  ca- 
n\-ww  bear  with  the.n,  ;is  marketahl.-  waro,  wnuirht 
Mil  uDwroiiirht  co{»pier  to  thi.^  di>tritt.  In  1S21 
JLuiari'iini.'d  Ali  .ichipved.  what  CamliVM's  failfd  in 
ar^uj-tinc:.  '^S'wh  less  than  7000  n^-n,  hail  i-f 
'ii-jCji  indvo<l  i*rished  thn-»u;-h  f.»:i;:ue  and  the  cli- 
Tatf,  he  hal>Iucd  all  the  countries  conti;;u«ui  to  the 
iJsWas  far  .v  S^nn^tnr  and  Kortfoj'an  inilu>ivi-:  a:i«l 
^rf  ubetts  which  slin»ulateil  hin  i-.\jH'diii«in  were 
^M  kA  slarca.  We  shall  therefore  j>i-iliap>i  not 
;pa:lv  err  in  as'ricrniii;:  to  the  M:UTo)i:i  ot  llcm- 
t'^I^  a  Itrf^al  habitation  muoh  nearer  tliau  Ahy.<slitia 
t.'ti.H  Kiutheni  frontier  of  Aejyj't,  nor  in  sui:j;i"Miiij; 
lia:  thirir  name,  in  the  L'inuna;re  of  tin-  (ireek>,  \>,  a 
rrniption  of  the  S<-mitic  wonl  Mui/rnhi,  i.  i*.  the 
fl'-iWrs  in  thp  west.  A  jHi-jiiinn  wcil  of  the  Nile 
*'oIi  acwnnt  al.«!0  fi»r  the  knuwliil;:*'  jwK,M'vM-d  hy 
t.-  I'.hthyopha::i  of  Elej>hantis  (/>r»/«»//  nr  Iii<hnryi' 
knh.-)  ri  the  lar.j:uajj**s  uf  the  Maer>hii. 

The  inuiem  lii.Oiarje.s  j^-cujy  the  country  ci^t  of 
f>  Ni>  fnmi  Af^^^ypt  to  Ahy.ti^lnin  ;  a:i>l  tin  ir  tr;td«{ 
td  io'jmeTi  extend  from  th«'  lied  S:i  to  Knnh'l'iin. 
II  th^n  We  rtjard  the  Macn^hii  (tlu:  Muf/rnfii)  and 
tiicIc-htliyopha:;i  (the  Jli.-harye)  as  n:.-pcti\ily  sJMtiil 
Ui  die  e.vtt  and  wer:t  banks  ot'  the  NiJf,  the  latter 
pwc^  will  have  U-en  the  m'ist  availahl';  ;:nid<*> 
*li«iCaxnhy.'^*ft  could  employ  for  exi.l«»riii:^  thf  l.ii;il 
of  the  Macr>ibian^ 

It  sliiiuld  U*  remeniherc*!,  lK»wever,  that.  IIiTnil.itns 
wrivftl  Lia  knowle-l.ite  of  the  r<-r>i.in  ex]<'i;;:iiin 
titlw  from  the  Persian  coniiui-ror.n  of  Ae_'yp:.  or 
fr».".i  the  Ae;;yptian  priests  tln'm>ilv«*s:  nnih'r  of 
*-«:a  w-mld  be  willing  lu  dibclo?*^.'  to  an  inpii-iiivi- 
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foreiirnpr  the  ar  tual  »-itnatIi^i  of  a  land  in  which  pold 
wa.s  t>o  ahnndaiit.  I>y  jiiadtii;  it  in  tlir  far  south, 
and  cxniTL'tTatin:;  tin-  liardNhijis  endured  hv  the 
army  of  CamliyMS,  th.y  mi>:ht  justly  hn^n-  to  drier 
sfranirers  fnim  jirvin::  into  the  recf-ses  of  a  n'j;i<in 
from  which  themsi-lves  were  d«'ri\in;;  a  profitahlo 
nmnojifily. 

I'j-on  the  wonders  of  the  Marn»hian  land  it  woiiM 
1m*  hardly  worth  whih*  t«»  dwrll,  wen^  they  not  in 
.*^in::ular  accinlauce  with  HUia*  known  fiatun-s  in  the 
phy.^ieal  or  cummen  ial  chara*  tiT  of  that  re;:ii'n.  |ti 
tiie  Si.iitheni  jmrti-in  nl  A'«»/-//.»///m  the  hills  ri.-e  to  a 
ci<ii«-iiliTable  hii;;ht.  an-l  inn  I'n*  in  .*'«jme  di-trii  ts  is 
I'liiitiful.  The  fi'Uiitain  n|  hi-alth  may  thus  have 
hell  one  iif  sevi-nd  miinTal  .""piin^^.  The  aTrij-tion 
of  i-xtn-nie  l-iup-vity  t<i  a  p'-iple  wlm  dwelt  in  a  hi-t 
auil  hv  ni>  mcaiiM  h<-althv  climate  mav  Ih*  exolained 
hy  thf  .snp|;•>^ili'•n  that,  wliriv:L«>  many  n(  lli**  }iH>ti>ral 
triln^N  in  the^e  n';,'i-ins  put  t«>  drath  their  «'ld  j»«-opli', 
wluMi  no  loi.pT  (ajiiiMf  <'f  m"\hii;  from  plan*  to 
jthi'-e.  the  Macn«liians  ahstainetl  from  .-o  ermd  a 
practice.  The  prtK.erity  I'f  tin*  kiu;;  >r-ems  to  imply 
that  the  chii'ttain.".  of  the  .Macrnliii  helnnL'ed  tu  a  dif- 
fi-rrnt  race  fr«iin  th«ir  suhjctts  (cnmpare  Sc\!ax.  oji. 
An'stot.  vii.  ji.  \:\:\'2).  "  llu-  Tahli-  of  tin-  Sun"  i-, 
the  marki't-j»l:ice  in  whiih  trade,  or  rather  harti-r, 
was  carrii'd  on  with  .stiMUirer^.  acei'ri'.in:;  t.»  a  }ir;«e- 
ti\e  men;ii'nrii  by  C««>n':c-.  tin*  Iiidian  n:ani,ir.  who 
di-M-rifn»s  the  annual  fiir-i  tif  .Miuthern  Aethi-pia  in 
leriiis  n-it  unlike  th«iM«  (•mpl<i}fd  hy  lb  lo-li-tus  in  hii 
acc'.iintof  the  Mair..hi:iu>(pp.  i;i8.'i;j"M.    [W.IJ.lJ] 

MA(;i:(»Ci:'l'ilAM  (Maif^«Kt«;'oAo«).  that  i^, 
'' |.eople  with  hoi;:  luad.s.''  (Mrali.  i.  ji.  -13.)  The 
Si^'im.i.  a  Uirharius  tribe  alniut  Mmiut  CaU(a^u.'t, 
artilicially  contrivnl  to  leni;t hen  their  heads  as  much 
as  jxissihle.  (St rah.  xi.  p.  .'i^JO;  C(.mp.  llipiHicr. 
(I:  Atr.  ;J5.)  It  aj'pears  that  owin^r  to  this  cu*>toni 
they  were  called  Macn-cejihali  :  at  lea.sl  I'liiiy 
vi.  4),  Tomp.  Mehi  (i.  Ill),  and  Sevlax  (p.  "'.i'), 
.*.]*'ak  of  u  nation  of  thi>  name  in  the  i.ortli-east  of 
rniitns.  The  aii'inyiiious  author  of  the  J\rij>L 
Piiut.  Kux.  (p.  14)  regards  them  a<  the  sjime  pmpie 
as  the  MaiToiii'o,  but  Tliny  {J.  c.)  clearly  lii^tm- 
^Mli.^h'VS  the  two.  [L.  S.] 

iMACKo'NKS  (Mah^ib-i'Cf),  a  jiowfrful  liiUr  in 
the  eant  of  Tontus,  ab.ait  the  ^b>Mhiii  moun- 
tains. T  hey  arc  de-rrihed  ns  weariui:  jL'armeiits 
made  of  h.i:.,  and  as  Usin;;  in  war  wouddi 
hi'hnets,  .Miiall  .'•liields  of  ^\i(■k^•r-w•lrk,  niul  .""hort 
lances  with  l.'ii;:  i>oiiil«;.  (Ilemd.  ii.  KM.  vii.  7K; 
XeU'^ph.  Annh.  iv.  S.  §  .'I,  v.  5.  §  IS.  vii.  JS. 
§  *25;  comp.  Hciat.  FrMtjm.  101;  Si  \ lax,  j>.  .'J.'!; 
i)i.iny.s.  iVriv;:.  7tj(»:  Aj-oHnn.  I.'Ii-mI.  "ii.  Tl\  riiii. 
\i.  4  :  .Ii»M'ph.  c.  Ap'h'U.  i.  §  :i2.  who  aj*'crts 
that  they  <j|iseiTiil  the  «'nstoni  of  cireumci.-i-n  ) 
Sliah.>  (xii.  p.  54 S)  remark »-,  in  jias'-in;:,  tint  tho 
]>«*«'j»le  fi'Miii-rly  ealled  M  wv  nes  bcri'  in  his  d.iv  tin* 
name  i>f  Sanni,  though  Tlitiy  (/.  <■.)  sjcakso;  thf 
S:inni  and  Mncri»n«'S  a>»  twi»  ili^tiiK  t  }K'ople%  Tley 
api^-ar  to  liave  always  In-en  a  rmle  auil  wild  triU-, 
until  civlli-atiiiii  and  ('hri>tianiiy  were  ii:tr<4lu'-'d 
aiiioni:  them  in  the  rcijn  of  .Justinian.  (I'riKop. 
JkU.  J\r.i.  i.  1.').  JJrU.  (i'lfk.  iv.  2,  Je  Aol.  iii. 
0.)  [L.  S.] 

.MA(.IU)N  TITCIIOS  (Ma^-f^^l•  ruxoi),  abo 
calji.-d  "thi'  wall  nf  Aua«ta^iu;..''  was  a  foilificatioji 
r-iii.-tnHte-l  in  .\.  i».  r>t)7,  hy  the  emjrt'ror  Ana-^ta- 
.•-iiis  I.  i-f  (Njiislantiiii'pli-,  a*  a  meansofdefei.ee  airainst 
the  Iiuii'arians:  it  ci'nsi>ted  of  a  stronir  wall  run- 
nini:  acm^.s  the  i^thmu-i  of  ('onstantiiiople.  frum  tl  *; 
ca-t    of   tin?    rniNiUtii    to   that   of   the    Kuxiue. 
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Some  parts  of  tin's  wall,  which  at  a  later  period 
proved  useful  against  the  Turkn,  are  Htill  existing. 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9;  comp.  Diet,  of  Biogr,  VoL 
I.  p.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

MACKOPOG(yNES  (Ma*pair<67«i/«s),  or  the 
*'  Lonphcanls,"  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  W.  Caucasus 
(Strah.  xi.  p.  492),  whnse  position  must  be  fixed 
Komewhere  near  Tardbmun,  (Ghesncy,  Euphrnt. 
vol.  i.  p.  276.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACTO'RIUM  (MaKTt&piov),  a  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  neicrhbourhooJ  of  Gcla,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  153).  who  tells  us  that  it  was  occupied  by  a 
btnly  of  Gcloan  citizens,  who  were  driven  out  from 
their  country,  and  were  restored  to  it  by  Telines, 
the  ancejitor  of  Gelon.  Tlie  name  is  albo  found  in 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.».)»  ^'^'**  ci^^  *^  ^"^"^ 
Pliilistus,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  later  times. 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  that  afforded  by 
Hennlotus,  who  calls  it  "a  city  ahove  GeU,**  by 
wltirh  ho  must  mean  further  inland.  Cluvenus 
mnjocturcft  that  it  may  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Butera,  a  town  on  a  hill  about  8  miles  inland  from 
Terranova^  the  site  of  Gela.  (Cluver.  Sicil  p. 
363.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACUM,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Aethiopia. 
(Piin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.) 

MACUKEBI.    [Maitrktania] 

MACVNIA  (MafcwWa,  Slrab.  x.  p.  451 ;  Moicvi'a, 
Pint.  Qiiaest  Graec.  1 5 ;  McucuK«ia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. : 
F.ih.  Vltv(vv(us\  a  town  of  Aet/)liii  on  the  coast,  at 
the  fiK>t  of  the  e^istem  slope  of  Mount  Taphiassus. 
Acconlin<;  to  Strabo  it  was  built  after  the  return  of 
the  Ilcraclidae  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  called  a 
town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  by  the  poet  Archytas 
of  Amphissi,  who  describes  it  m  an  hexameter  line: 
*'  the  ^rafic-ciad,  perfume -breathinp,  lovely  Mac^na.** 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  epi^rram  of  Alcaeun,  the 
Mosiieniun,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Philip  V., 
kin^  of  Maoeilonia.  Pliny  mentions  a  mountain  Ma- 
ry nium,  which  must  have  been  part  of  Mount  Ta- 
])hia.sKus,  near Macynia,  unless  it  is  indeea  a  mistake 
for  the  town.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  460 ;  Plut.  i.  c. ; 
Anth.  Graec.  ix.  518;  Plin.  iv.  3;  Leake,  Northern 
Ofvecc,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 1.) 

MACrNIUM.  [Macynia  ;  Aktolia,  p.  68,  b.] 

MADAI.     [Media.] 

MADAURA  (Augustin.  Up.  49,  Conf.  ii.  3)  or 
Madurus  (MciSoupos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  30),  a  town  in 
the  north  of  Numidia,  near  Tagaste,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Medaura,  the  birthplace  of 
Appnleiufl.     [Medaura.] 

MADEBA  (MaiSaedy,  LXX.;  Mc&ISt?,  Joseph.), 
A  city  originally  of  Moab,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  conquest  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
ite.s.  (A7«m6.  xxi.  30;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1. 
§§  2,  4.)  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX. 
in  two  of  the  ]«ssages  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  ^irl  Mcm^^  being  substituted  in  Numbers 
(f.  c.)  and  r^s  f/la>a€lTi9os  in  Isaiah  (xv.  8).  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Keubenites  in  the  division  of 
the  trans-Jordanic;  conquests,  and  was  in  their 
Routhcm  border.  {Josh.  xiii.  9,  16.)  It  was  one  of 
several  Moabtte  citi«»  occupied  by  the  Jews  under 
Hyroanus  and  Alex.ander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  AnU 
xiii.  9.  §  1,  15.  §  4),  but  was  afterwards  restored 
by  Hyrcanus  II.  to  Aretas  (xiv.  1.  §  4).  M-tiBava 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  §  6)  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  joined  with  Heshbon,  cx)nsistently  with  which 
Eu:<obius  and  S.  Jerome  (^Onomast. ».  v.)  notice  it  as 
Rtill  existing,  under  its  old  name,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ueshbon ;  where  its  ruins  may  still  be  identified. 


MAEA. 

"  In  order  to  see  Medabo,  I  left  the  great  road  at 
Hesbanj — and  proceeded  in  a  more  eastern  direction. 
...  At  the  end  of  eight  hours  we  reached  Afadcha 
built  upon  a  ronnd  hill.  This  is  the  ancient  Medaba, 
but  there  is  no  river  near  it  It  is  at  least  half  an 
hour  in  circamferMice:  I  observed  many  remains  ci 
the  walls  of  private  houses,  constructed  with  blocks 
of  si  lex;  bat  not  a  single  edifice  is  standing.  There 
is  a  large  Birket "  ('*  the  immense  tank  "  mentioned 
by  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  471,  as  "  the  only  object  of 
interest ").  *'  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  are  the 
foundations  of  a  temple,  built  with  large  stones,  and 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  ...  A  part  of  its 
eastern  wall  remains.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
courts  stand  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order: ...  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  courts  is  a  large  well.** 
(Burckhardt,  Travels  in  St/ria^  pp.  365. 366.)  It  is 
mentioned  as  irdKis  Mri^d€»y  in  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  was  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Third 
Palacstine,  or  of  Arabia.  (Kelaod,  Paiaettina, 
8.V.  pp.  893,  216—219;  Lc  Quien,  Orient  Ckrig- 
tianut,  col.  769—772.)  [G.  W.] 

MADE'NA,  a  district  in  Armenia  Bfmor,  between 
the  Cyrus  and  Araxes.  (Sext  Buf.  in  jAtculL  15 ; 
Entrop.  viii  4.) 

MADETHU'BADUS  M.  (rb  Mo8caov«aSoK  ^ 
MoKtBoi^aKov  opos\  is  the  name  apjtiied  by  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  2.  §  15)  to  that  part  of  the  prolongatinn 
of  the  Atlas  chain  S.  of  iMauretania  Caesarien&is 
which  contained  the  sources  of  the  Chinalaph  and 
its  tributaries.     [Comp.  Atlab.]  [P.  S.] 

MA'DIA  (Ma«(o,  Ptol.  v.  10.  §  6),  a  place  in  ilkj 
interior  of  Colchis,  probably  the  Matium  of  Pliny 
(vi.  4). 
MADIS.    [Madytijs.] 

MADMANNA  (Maxop^M,  LXX.;  Mijwftfi^cf, 
Euseb.),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  n^ntifioed  only 
in  Joshtm  (xv.  31).  It  was  pitnated  in  the  soutli 
of  the  tribe,  apparently  near  Ziklag.  Euscbius,  who 
confounds  it  with  the  Madmenah  of  Isaiah  (x.  31^, 
mentions  the  ruins  of  a  town  near  Gaza,  named 
Menois  (Mt^voc/s),  which  he  identifies  with  Mad- 
manna.     {OnomoMt  8.  V.)  [G.  W.] 

MADMENAH  (Mo8«§tj»^  LXX.),  a  town  or  til- 
lage  on  the  confines  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, mentioned  only  in  Isaiali  (x.  31).  It  was  ob- 
viously on  or  near  the  line  of  inarch  of  an  invading 
army  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  north,  by  way 
of  Michmash,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth  and 
Jerusalem.  It  is  confounded  with  Madmanna  by 
Eusebius.     (Onomatt^  t.  v.  Mriytfrp^.)     [G.W.j 

MADOCE  (Ma^Kti  x6\is),  a  city  on  the  sonth 
coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Uie  Hoineritae, 
apparently  in  the  extreme  west  of  their  district,  and 
consequently  not  far  to  the  west  of  Aden.  (Pt^l.  vi 
7.  §  9.)     It  is  not  otherwise  known.     [G.  W-l 

MADUATE'NI,  a  people  of  Thrace,  mentioned 

by  Livy  (xxxviii.  40)  along  with  the  Astii,  Caeni, 

and  Coreli,  but  otherwise  unknown. 

MADU'RUS.     [Madaura.] 

MA'DYTUS  (Maiin6s:  Eth.  MaSi^iof),an  im- 

portant  port  town  in  the  ThracianCbersonesqs,  on  the 

Hellespont,  nearly  opposite  to  Abydos.  (Lit.  xxxi.  1 6, 

xxxiii.38 ;  Mela,  ii.2 ;  AnnaCoran.ziv.  p.  429 ;  StefA. 

Byz.  8.  V. ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331.)    Ptolemy  (iii.  12. 

§  4)  mentions  in  the  same  district  a  town  of  the 

name  of  Madis,  which  some  identify  with  Hadytos, 

but  which  seems  to  have  been  situated  more  inland. 

It  is  generally  lielieved  tliat  Maito  marks  the  ^qtecf 

the  ancient  Madytns.  [L.  S.] 

MAEA  (Moio,  Siadiatm.  Mar,  Mag%,  §§  74, 75; 
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cmncd  raua  or  Told  by  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  46),  an  bland 
«ff  the  oout  of  Africa  rropria,  7  stodia  S.  of  the 
ifchnd  PontU. 

MAE  ANDES  (MafarSpot:  Meinder  or  Boyuk 
iltmdery,  %  celebrated  rirer  in  Asia  ]^Iinor,  luu  its 
BoareeB  not  for  from  CeUenae  in  Phrvgia  (Xenoph. 
J«a6.  L  2.  §  7),  where  it  gushed  forth  in  a  park  of 
Crma.  Accordiiif;  to  some  (Strab.  xii.  p.  578; 
Vaadm.  Tjr.  viii.  38)  its  sources  were  the  bame  as 
those  of  the  river  Mareyas;  but  this  is  irreconcilable 
irith  Xenoph<Mi,  acc(Htiing  to  whom  the  sources  of 
the  two  rivers  were  only  near  each  other,  the  Mar- 
■yss  rising  in  a  royal  palace.  Others,  again,  as 
Pliny  (v.  31),  Solinus  (40.  §  7),  and  Martiunus 
CapeUa  (6.  p.  221),  state  that  the  Blueander 
flowed  out  of  a  lake  oo  Mount  Aulocrene.  Col. 
Leske  (^sia  Minor ^  p.  158,  &c)  reconciles  all 
these  apparently  different  statements  by  the  remark 
that  both  the  Maeander  and  the  Marnyas  have  their 
origin  in  the  lake  on  Mount  Aulocrene,  above  Cc- 
kKoae,  but  that  they  issue  at  different  parts  of  tho 
noantain  below  the  Ukc.  The  Mocvnder  was  so 
celdvnted  in  antiquity  for  its  numerous  windings, 
that  its  name  became,  and  still  is,  proverbial  (Uom. 
A  iL  869;  Hesiod,  Theog.  339;  Herod,  vu.  26, 
30  Strab.  xiL  p.  577;  Pans.  viii.  41.  §  3;  Ov. 
Jfet  viii.  162,  &c.;  Liv.  xxxviii.  13;  Senec.  Ilerc, 
Fwr,  683,  &c.,  Phien.  605.)  Its  whole  course  has 
a  Mmth-westem  direction  on  the  south  of  tho  range 
of  Mount  ilessogis.  In  the  south  of  Tripolis  it 
nccives  the  waters  of  the  Lycns,  whereby  it  becomes 
s  river  of  some  importance.  Near  Carura  it  passes 
fiom  Phrygia  into  Caria,  wliere  it  flows  in  its  tor- 
tik)aa  course  through  the  Mocmdrian  plain  (comp. 
Strsh.  xiv.  p.  648,  zv.  p.  691),  and  finally  dis- 
rbn^  itself  in  the  Icariun  sea,  between  Priene  and 
Mjus,  opposite  to  Miletus,  from  which  its  mouth  is 
only  10  stadia  distant  (Plin.  I  c,\  Paus.  ii.  5.  §  2.) 
The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander  are  the  Oboyas, 
Mabstas,  Cludrus,  Letiiakus,  and  Gaeson,  in 
the  Dorch;  and  the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  IIarpasus, 
ad  a  second  Marsyas,  in  the  south.  Tho  Maeander 
if  everywhere  a  vay  deep  river  (Nic.  Chonat.p.  1 25 ; 
Liv.  2.  c),  but  not  very  broad,  so  that  in  many  parts 
its  depth  equals  its  breadth.  As  moreover  it  carried 
in  its  waters  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  it  was  navi- 
gible  only  for  small  cratl.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579,  xiv.  p. 
636.)  It  frequently  overflowed  its  banks ;  and,  in 
eoosequence  of  the  quantity  of  its  dep'«its  at  its 
mouth,  the  coast  has  been  pushed  about  20  or  30 
itodia  further  into  the  sea,  so  that  several  small 
idands  off  tho  coast  have  become  united  with  the 
Bisinland.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  5;  Thucyd.  viii.  17.) 
There  was  a  story  about  a  subterraneous  connection 
between  the  Maeander  and  the  Alpheius  in  £lis. 
(Paus.  it  5.  §  2 ;  comp.  Uamilton,  JietearcheSf  vol.  i. 
pi  525.  foil.,  ii.  p.  161,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MAEANDEU  {6  Maiav^pos,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §§ 
8, 10,  11),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Eastern  India, 
oomprebended,  according  to  I'tolemy's  subdivision, 
u  the  part  called  by  him  India  extra  Gangem. 
Tli^  may  be  best  considered  as  an  outlying  spur 
from  the  Bepyrrhus  M.  (now  Jarrow),  extending 
io  a  southerly  direction  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Doanas  towards  the  sea  coast.  Their  present  name 
teems  to  be  Mum-Mura.  [V.] 

MAEAKDRCyPOLIS  (MaiayS/^oi^oAif),  a  town 
of  nncertain  site,  though,  as  its  name  seems  to  indi- 
nte,  it  must  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  tho 
Mseander,  and  more  especially  in  tlie  territory  of 
Magiiwia,  as  we  learn  from  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.; 
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icomp.  Plin.  v.  29),  from  whom  we  may  also  infer 
that  the  place  was  sometimes  called 2laeandcr.  [L.S.] 

MAEATAE  (Mcudroi),  a  general  name  given  by 
Dion  Caasius  (Ixxv.  5,  Ixxvi.  12)  to  the  British 
tribes  nearest  to  the  Roman  vallum,  the  Calodonii 
dwelling  beyond  them.  (Comp.  Jomandes,  dt  RA, 
Get  c  2.) 

MAEDI  (Mai5o(,Ma48o^  Thuc  iL  98;  Polyb.  x. 
41),  a  powerful  people  in  the  west  of  Thrace, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Axius  and  Margua, 
and  upon  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt  Scomius. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  472.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Maedi  bordered  eastward  on  the  Thu- 
natae  of  Dardania  (rii.  p.  316),  and  that  the  Axius 
flowed  through  their  territory  (vii.  p.  331).  The 
latter  was  called  Maedica  (MouSimi,  PtoL  iii.  II. 
§  9;  Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xl.  22).  They  firequently  made 
incursions  into  Macedonia  ;  but  in  B.C.  211,  Philip 
V.  invaded  their  territory,  and  took  their  chief  town 
lainphorina,  which  is  prubobly  represented  by  Vtxmid 
or  Ivorma,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Margus  or 
Murara.  (Liv.  xxyi.  25.)  We  also  learn  from  Livy 
(xl.  22)  that  the  same  king  traversed  their  territory 
in  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mt.  Ilacmus ;  and 
that  on  his  return  into  Macedonia  he  received  tho 
submission  of  Pctra,  a  fortress  of  tho  Maedi.  Among 
the  other  places  in  Maedica,  we  read  of  Phragandao 
(Liv.  xxvL  25)  and  Desudaba,  probably  the  modem 
Kumdnovo,  on  ono  of  the  confluents  of  the  upper 
Axius.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  The  Maedi  are  said  to  have 
been  of  the  same  race  as  the  Bithynians  in  Asia,  and 
were  hence  called  Maedobithyni  (Steph.  B.  «.  v. 
Mai8o( ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  295).  (Comp.  Strab.  viL 
p.  316:  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

MAKXACA  (Mcuydioi),  a  Greek  city  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  the  most  westerly  colony 
of  the  Phocacans.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156 ;  Scymn.  145,  et 
seq.)  In  Strabo*s  time  it  had  been  destroyed;  but  the 
ruins  were  still  visible.  He  refutes  the  error  of  those 
who  confoundi-d  it  with  Mal.\cA)  which  was  not  a 
Greek,  but  a  Phoenician  cit}',  and  Uy  further  to  the 
W.;  but  this  error  is  repeated  by  Avicnus  (Or. 
ifarit.  426,  et  seq.).  The  phu»  seems  to  be  the 
Mc^  of  Stephanus.  [P*  ^] 

MAE'NALUS.  I.  (Malva\os,  Strab.  viii.  p.  388  ; 
Schol.  ad  Apoll.  mod.  I  769 ;  MotVoAov,  Theocr.  i. 
123;  T^  MairdKunf  6pof,  Pans.  viiL  36.  §  7;  J/ae- 
VMx/iM,  Virg.  EcL  viii.  22  ;  Mel.  iL  3  ;  Plin.  iv.  6. 
s.  10 ;  AfamalOf  pi.,  Virg.  JCcl.  x.  55 ;  Ov.  Alti.  I 
216),  a  lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia,  forming  tho 
western  boundary  of  the  territories  of  M.'uitineia  and 
Tegea,  It  was  especially  sacred  to  the  god  Pan, 
who  is  hence  called  Maenaliiu  Deua  (Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
650.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  fancied 
that  they  had  frequently  heard  the  god  playing  on 
his  pifie.  The  two  highest  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain are  called  at  ^reseat  Aidin  and  Apano-Khrepa: 
tlie  hitter  is  5115  feet  high.  The  mountain  is  at 
present  covered  with  pines  and  firs ;  the  chief  pass 
through  it  is  near  the  modem  town  of  Tripolitza. 
— The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 
Afaenalim  and  Maenalli  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 
Hcnc«  Maienaln  versus,  shepherds'  songs,  such  as 
were  usual  in  Arcadia  (Virg.  Eel.  riii.21);  Maenalii 
ora,  i.e.  Arcadia  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  84);  Afaauditnympha, 
i.  e.  Carmenta  (Ov.  FasL  i.  634) ;  Maenalis  Urta^ 
and  Maenalia  A  rctos^  the  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
into  which  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of 
Arcadia,  was  said  to  Iiave  been  metamorphosed.  (Ov. 
TrisL'm.  11.  8, /VwMi.  192.) 

2.  (MolyoAAS:  A'tA.MaiMiAios,BIaii^in7f,BIai> 
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voAcvs),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  Afaenalia  (MauvaXia^  Thuc.  v.  64;  Paus. 
ui.  11.  §  7,  vi.  7.  §  9,  viii.  9.  §  4),  which  foirced 
part  of  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  latter  city.  A  list  of  the  towns  inMae- 
nnlia  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  192.  The  town  Maenalus 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions 
a  temple  of  Atliena,  a  stadium,  and  a  hippodrome,  as 
helonging  to  the  place.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  3G. 
§  8  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Koss 
8ui>pr)scs  that  the  remains  of  polygonal  walls  on  the 
iixilated  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Heli.tson 
and  opposite  the  village  Iktvia^  represent  Maenalus ; 
ami  tills  appears  more  probable  than  the  opinion  of 
Leake,  who  identifies  this  site  with  Dipaea,  and 
thinks  that  Alaeualus  stood  on  Mt.  Apano-khn'pa. 
(Hotts,  Riisen  im  PelopormeSj  vol.  i.  p.  117;  Leako, 
ilorea^  vol.  iL  p.  52,    PeloponnesiacOf  p.  243.) 

[DlPAEA.] 

MAENATIIAE  INSULAE,  a  cluster  of  little 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Palma,  off  tlie  coast  of  the 
Greater  Balearis.    (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  11.)      [P.  S.] 

MAE'NOBA  (Mela,  ii.  6.  §  7;  Plin.  iii.  I.  s.  3; 
Mdvoea^  Ptol.  ii.4.§  7 ;  Menova,  Itin.  Ant  jf.  405  : 
Velez  Malaria),  a  town  of  the  Bastuli  Poeni,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Baetica,  12  M.  P.  E.  of  Malaca,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (  Velez),  Strabo  (iii.  p.  1 43)  also  men- 
tions Maenoba (Maiyoia),  with  Astra,  Nabris8a,Onoba, 
and  Ossonoba,  as  towns  remarkable  for  their  situation 
on  tidal  estuaries ;  whence  Ukert  argues  that,  since 
not  only  all  the  other  places  thus  mentioned  were 
outside  of  the  Straits,  but  also  Strabo*s  description 
necessarily  applies  to  an  estuary  exposed  to  the  tides 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  must  seek  for  his  Maenoba  eLse- 
whore  than  on  the  tideless  Mediteminean.  Accord- 
ingly, he  places  it  on  Uie  river  Maenoba  or  Menuba 
(^Cuadkunar),  the  lowest  of  the  great  tributarira  of 
the  Baetis,  on  its  right  side,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
(iii.  1 .  s.  3),  and  in  an  inscription  found  at  San  Lu- 
car  la  Mcufor  (Caro,  ap. Fhrez,Eep.S.  voLix.p.47), 
up  which  river  the  tide  extends  to  a  considerable 
diKtAUce.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  288,  349, 350.) 
This  argument,  though  doubtful,  has  certainly 
some  force,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Spruner  in  his 
Athw.  [P.  S.] 

MAE'NOBA  (MotV»§o),  rivers.     [AUenoba.] 

MAENOBO'KA  (MouKo§wpa),  a  town  of  the 
>Iasiiani,  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  mentioned  by  Uecataeus 
{ap.  Sttph.  B.  s.  r.),  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Maknoua  on  the  S.  coast  of  Baetica.        [P.  S.] 

MAEO'NIA  (MoxoWu),  an  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
[Lydia.]  There  was,  also,  in  later  times  a  town 
of  this  name  in  Lydia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  29. 
8.  30),  liierocles  (p.  670),  and  in  the  Episcoj^  No- 
titia ;  and  of  which  several  coins  are  extant.  Its  ruins 
have  been  found  at  a  place  called  Megnc,  5  English 
miles  W.  of  SaudaL  (Hamilton,  Researche*^  vol.  ii. 
p.  139.) 
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MAECTAE  (MeuwTot,  Soyl.  p.  31 :  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  492,  494;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Maeotici,  Pomp,  MeU, 
1.  2.  §  6,  i.  19.  §  17;  Plin.  vi.  7),  a  collective  name 
which  was  giren  to  the  peoples  about  the  Pains 
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Maeotis  as  early  as  the  logographer  Ilelbuucus 
(p.  78),  if  we  read  with  his  editor  Sturz  (for  Ma- 
Aiwrcu),  MaiMTcu.  According  to  Strabo  (/.  c.)  they 
lived  partly  on  fish,  and  partly  tilled  the  hind,  but 
were  no  less  warUke  than  their  nomad  neighbours. 
He  enumerates  the  following  subdivisions  of  the 
Maeotae:  Sindi,  Dandarii,  Toreatae,  Agri,  Arrechi, 
Tarpetes,  Obidiaceni,  Sittaoeni,  Dosci,  and  many 
otliers.  These  wild  hordes  were  sometimes  tribut.iry 
to  the  &ctory  at  the  Tanais,  and  at  other  times  to 
the  Bosporani,  revolting  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  in  later  times, 
especially  under  Phamaces,  Asander,  and  Pdcniou, 
extended  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAEO'TIS  PALUS,  the  hirgc  body  of  water  to 
the  NE.  of  the  Euxiuc  now  called  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
or  the  Azdk-deniz-i  of  the  Turks.  This  sea  was 
usually  calkid  '*  Palus  Maeotis  "  (Ji  Meuwris  Xifunj, 
Aesch.  Prom.  427),  but  sometimes  "Maootica"or 
''Maeotia  Palus"  (Plin.  ii.  67;  Lucan,  ii.  C41), 
"Maeotius*'  or  "  Maeotis  Lacus"  (Plin.  iv.  24,  vi. 
6),  "Maeotium"  or  "Macoticuitt  aeqoor"  (Avicn. 
V.  32  ;  Val.  Fhwj.  iv.  720),  **  Chnmeriae  Paludes  " 
(Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i.  249  ), "  Cimmericum"  or  "  Bos- 
poricum  Mare  "  (Gell.  xvii.  8),  *'  Scythicae  Undae, 
Paludes  "  (Ovid.  Her.  vi.  107,  TrisL  ui.  4. 49).  The 
genitive  in  Latin  followed  the  Greek  form  "  &Ue- 
otidis,"  but  was  sometimes  "  Maeotis  "  (Ennins,  ap. 
Cic.  Tuic.  V.  17).  The  accusative  has  the  two  forms 
MaiwTir  *'  Maeotim  **  (Plin.  x.  10),  and  MoM^iSa 
**Maeotida'  (Pomp.  Meh^  L  3.  §  I,  ii.  1.  §  I). 
Pliny  (vi.  7)  has  preserved  the  Scytliian  name  Te- 
merinda,  which  he  transktes  by  "  Mater  Claris." 

The  Macotic  gulf,  with  a  surfan  of  rather  more 
than  13,000  square  miles,  was  supposed  by  tlie  an- 
cients to  be  of  fur  larger  dimensions  than  it  really 
is.  Thus  Herodotus  (iv.  86)  believed  it  to  be  not 
much  less  in  extent  than  the  Euxine,  while  Scylax 
(p.  30,  ed.  Hudson)  calculated  it  at  half  the  size  of 
that  sea.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125,  comp.  vii.  pp.  307 — 
312,  \\.  p.  493;  Ajrian.  Perip.  p.  20,  ed.  Hudscai; 
Agathem.  i.  3,  ii.  14)  estimated  the  drcnmferenoe  at 
somewhat  more  than  9000  stadia,  but  Polybius  (iv. 
39)  reduces  it  to  8000  stadia.  According  to  Pliny 
(iv.  24)  its  circuit  was  reckoned  at  1406  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  some,  1 1 25  M.  P.  Strabo  (viL  p.  310) 
reckons  it  in  length  2200  stadia  between  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  anl 
therefore  came  nearest  amongst  the  ancients  in  tlie 
length;  but  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  to  carry 
its  width  on  towards  tlie  Tanais  (comp.  Renncll, 
Compar.  Geoff,  vol.  ii.  p.  331).  The  length  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  {I  c.)  is  385  M.  P.,  which  agrees  with 
the  estimate  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §§  1 — 7).  Polybius 
{I.  c.)  confidently  anticipated  an  entire  and  speedy 
choking  of  the  waters  of  the  Maeotis;  and  ever  sines 
his  time  the  theory  that  the  Sea  o/Azov  has  con- 
tracted its  boundaries  has  met  with  oooMderable 
support,  though  on  this  point  there  is  a  material 
discordance  among  the  various  authorities;  the  latest 
statement,  and  approximation  to  the  amount  of  its 
cubic  contents  will  be  found  in  Admiral  Smyth's 
work  {The  Mediterranew^  p.  148).  The  andeDts 
appear  to  have  been  correct  in  their  assertion  about 
the  absence  of  salt  in  its  waters,  as,  although  in  SW. 
whids,  when  the  water  is  highest,  it  becomes  brackish, 
yet  at  other  times  it  is  drinkable,  though  of  a  disa- 
greeable flavour  (Jones,  Trav.  voL  iL  p.  143;  Jom% 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  106).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAEPHA  {Mai<pa  ftrrrp6wo\is}j  an  inhmd  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  phiced  by  Ptobiny  in  long.  S3P  15', 
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kt  15^,  the  capitel,  no  doabt,  of  the  MaphoritAe, 
idtom  he  places  above  the  Honicritac  nnd  Adramitae 
flf  the  soathem  coast  [MAriioiciTAK.]  The 
Btnation  of  this  tribe  is  still  marked  bj  tho  wide 
and  rerj  frnitfal  Wa^  Majiftth^  in  the  midst  of 
vhich  "  the  very  extensive  vill&ce  named  Mmifnk, 
sitnated  at  the  eastern  bsM  of  the  Hommarces," 
perhaps  marks  the  site  of  the  Maepha  metropolis. 
Mr.  Forster,  however,  identifies  it  with  the  mined 
site  oi  NaJbnb-el-ffajar,  discovered  and  described 
bj  Lknt.  Wellstead  in  1834,  the  situation  of  which 
B  thus  stated  bj  that  oiSicer:— "  Nakab-el'IIajar  is 
Btuated  north-west,  and  is  distant  fort  j-eight  miles 
frocn  the  village  of  *Ain  [on  the  coast],  which  is 
narked  on  the  chart  in  latitndo  14°  2'  north,  and 
loDgitade  46°  30"  east,  nearly."  It  stands  in  the 
emtn  oC  the  Watfy  Meifahy  nearly  20  miles  north 
of  the  village  of  that  name,  and  was  evidently  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  ancient  times. 
The  nucription  over  the  gateway,  in  the  ancient 
Arabic  character,  commonly  known  as  the  Hadran- 
naticy  woald  doubtless  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
tUs  castle;  and  it  is  curious  that  while  tlie  at- 
tonpted  decipherments  of  Pn>fe&8or  Roediger  and 
Ifr.  Charles  Forster  have  so  little  in  common,  both 
voold  agree  in  identifying  it  with  Maepha;  for 
while  the  former  discovers  the  name  Mefa  twice  in 
the  firrt  Hoe  of  the  inscription,  the  latter,  who  pro- 
BoaDces  that  this  name  "  has  no  existence  in  tlie  in- 
■criptioo,*'  compensates  for  this  disappointment  by 
discovering  a  list  of  ]»oper  names,  which  serve  to 
connect  it  with  several  historical  personages,  among 
•ham  are  an  Arabian  patriarch,  Moh&rcb,  son  of 
Kereiab,  **  belonging  to  a  [leriod  cert^unly  prior  to 
the  Christian  era;"  and  ChariltaM,  "  that  king  of 
the  Homerites  and  Sabaeans  celebrated  by  Arrian 
{Pier^HM  Maris  Eryih.  pp.  13,  14,  apud  Hudson 
Geogn^ici  Af  mores),  whose  alliance  in  tho  reign 
if  Claodias  was  assiduously  courted  by  tho  Ko- 
nsot.  The  inscription  further  mentions  many  of  the 
bniktings  described  by  Lieut.  Wellstead.  (Forster, 
wL  \l  pp.  193—204,  383—393.)  [G.  W.] 

MAERA.     [Mantimeia.I 

MAESIA  SILVA,  a  forest  of  Etruria,  in  the  ter- 
riloiy  of  tbs  Veientines,  which  was  conquered  from 
them  bj  Ancns  Marcins.  (Liv.  i.  33.)  Its  site 
OBDOt  be  determined  with  cerUunty,  but  it  was  pro- 
hibly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
between  Boine  and  the  sea-coast  Pliny  also  no- 
tices it  as  aboonding  in  dormice.  (Plin.  viii.  58.  s. 
81)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAESCyLIA  O  Ma<<r»Xk  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  15; 
in  PeripL  p.  35,  MoiraA^a),  a  district  on  the  eastern 
eoast  of  limdosMn^  along  the  Bny  of  Bengal^  corre- 
•pnoding  to  that  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  Ptolemy 
BmtioDs  two  towns  in  its  territory  which  he  calls 
JEapOTKi,  namely.  Contacossyla  (probably  the  prc- 
mt  MamlipaiUmd)  and  Allosvgna.  The  district 
WIS  traversed  by  a  river  of  considerable  size,  the 
Maesolas  (now  Godivari)^  wliich  flows  into  the 
■fiqr  of  Bengoi,  after  giving  its  name  to  the  sur- 
Hwndipg  country.  It  was  from  one  of  the  ports  of 
HiTiwIia  that  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
ihip  and  crosung  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Aurea 
CboMiesns.  The  people  were  called  Maesoli  (Mai- 
«fc^).    (Vincent,  Peripl.  vol.  ii.  p.  521.)      [V.] 

MAESOXUS  (6  MetuTiiXos,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  13, 
37X  a  river  of  considerable  size,  which  ri^es  in 
the  DeooBS  or  midland  part  of  IHndoaUin,  and 
Am  m  %  tauxm  at  first  SE.,  and  then  nearly  £ 
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till  it  falls  into  the  Bag  of  Bengal  in  hi.  18<>.  N. 
There  lias  been  some  dispute  among  geographcni  as 
to  its  modem  representative,  some  maJcing  it  the 
same  as  the  Kutna,  and  some  as  tho  GoddrnrL 
Tlic  latter  is  probably  the  most  correct  supposition. 
Ptolemy  places  its  source  in  the  Orudii  or  Aruedi 
mountains,  which  would  seem  to  be  port  of  tlte 
chain  of  the  wcatem  Ghats.  [V.] 

MA'GABA  (^Kurgh  Ikigh)^  a  considerable  monn* 
tain  in  the  central  part  of  (lalatia,  W.  of  the  river 
Halys,  and  £.  of  the  city  of  Ancyra,  which  was  only 
10  Roman  miles  distant  from  it  In  b.  c.  189,  when 
Manlius  was  carrying  on  war  against  the  Galatians, 
the  Tectosagi  and  Trocmi  took  refuge  on  Mt.  Maf  aba, 
and  there  defended  themselves  against  the  Romans, 
but  were  defeated.  (Liv.  mviii.  19, 26;  Flor.  i.  1 1.) 
According  to  Rufus  Festus  (11),  this  mountain  was 
afterwards  called  Modiacus.  [L.  S.] 

MAGABULA,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Peuting. 
Table  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  on  the  road  from 
Comana  to  Nicopolis,  at  a  distance  of  2 1  miles  from 
the  fonner  city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  the  same  place  as  l^Iegalula  (MryiiAoi/Aa)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  10);  but  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  ascertained.  [L.  S.] 

MAGARSA,  MAGARSUS,  or  MEGARSUS  (Mi- 
TOfxro,  M(£yap<rvr,  MeTapcrof),  a  town  in  tho  eastern 
part  of  Cilicia,  situated  on  a  height  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.) 
Alexander,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  marched 
from  Soli  to  Megarsus,  and  there  offered  sacrifices  to 
Athena  Megarsis,  and  to  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiarans,  the  reputed  founder  of  tho  place. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.)  It  seems  to  have  formed  the 
ix>rt  of  Mallus  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.  yL6r)fapaot\  Lycoph. 
439;  Plin.  //.  N,  v.  22).  The  hill  on  which  the 
town  stood  now  bears  the  name  of  Karadash,  and 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  seen  upon  it. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor ^  p.  215,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MAiiDALA  (VlayiaXA:  Eth.  MaTSaAqi^tJs),  a 
town  of  Galilee,  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplace  of 
that  Mary  to  whom  the  distinguished  name  of  Mag- 
dalene is  ever  applied  in  the  Gos^kL  The  place  itself 
is  mentioned  only  by  S.  Matthew  (xv.  39),  where 
we  And  the  words  ra  opia  MorySoAci,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  parallel  passage  in  S.  Mark  (viii.  10) 
as  rh,  fifpTf  Aa\fuivovOd.  As  neither  does  this  name 
occur  cliiewhere,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  the  town ;  although,  a  modem  writer  says,  "  it 
seems  to  follow  from  the  New  Testament  itself  that 
it  Uy  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.**  The  argument 
is,  that,  on  leaving  the  coast  of  Magdala,  our  Lord 
embarked  again,  and  "  departed  to  the  other  side/* — 
*'  an  expression  which  in  the  N.  T.  is  applied  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  country  east  of  the  Like  and 
of  the  Jordan."  (Robinson,  Bib.  Jies.vol.  iii.  p.  278.) 
There  can,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
with  tho  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Mtjdd  in  the 
SE.  comer  of  the  phin  of  Gennesaret;  where  there 
certainly  existed  an  ancient  town  of  the  name,  no- 
ticed in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  compiled  in  Tibe- 
rias, from  which  it  is  not  more  than  4  or  5  miles 
di.stant,  on  the  north:  probably  identical  also  with 
Migdal-cl,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  {Josh.  xix.  38.) 
It  is  a  small  and  insignificant  village,  "  looking 
much  like  a  ruin,  though  exhibiting  no  marks  of 
antiquity.**  (Robinson,  /.  c.)  Pococke's  argument 
against  this  identification  is  unintelligible: — '^  This 
docs  not  seem  to  be  Magdalum  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, because  that  is  sjK>kcn  of  with  Dalmanutlia^ 
,  which  was  to  the  csNt  of  the  sea."    QOAsmaolMyna 
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fm  Palfstmef  TVaveZr,  vol.  ii.p.  71.;  Eaw  this  last 
assertion  is  to  be  proved  does  not  appear.  The 
autliority  of  Josephus  has  been  quoted  for  a  Mag- 
dala  near  Gamala,  and  consequently  on  the  east  of  the 
sea  {Vtta,  §  24);  but  the  reading  is  corrupt. 
(Kobinson,  I.  c.  p.  279,  note.)  [G.  W.] 

MAGDOLUM  (MoyJoAo*',  Herod,  u.  159;  but 
Mdyia>\o¥  in  LXX.;  the  Miffdol  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment {Ezod.  xiv.  2;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7;  2  KingSf 
zxiii.  29;  Jerem.  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14;  Ezek.  xxix. 
10,  XXX.  6;  It.  Anton,  p.  171),  a  town  of  Lower 
Aer^pt  which  stood  about  12  miles  S.  of  Pelusium, 
on  the  coast-road  between  Aegjpt  and  Syro-Phoe- 
niciai  Hero,  according  to  Hert)dotus,  (/.  c.)  Pha- 
ra^^h-Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  about  608  b.  c. 
Kuiiebius  {Praepar.  Evang.  ix.  18),  apparently  re- 
ferring to  the  same  event,  calls  the  defeated  army 
"  Syrians  of  Judah."  That  the  Syrians  should  have 
advanced  so  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  as  the  Del- 
taic Magdoluro,  with  an  arid  desert  on  their  flanks 
and  rear  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  5)  seems  extraordinary; 
neither  is  the  su.spicious  aspect  of  the  Battle  of  Mag- 
dolus  diminished  by  the  conquest  of  Cadytis,  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Palestine,  being  represented  as  its 
result.  The  Syrians  might  indeed  have  pushed 
rapidly  along  the  coast-road  to  Aegypt,  if  they  had 
]>reviously  secured  the  aid  of  the  desert  tribes  of 
Arahs,  as  Cainbyses  did  before  his  invasion  of 
Aegypt  (comp.  Herod.  iiL  7).  Calmet's  Diet  of  the 
Bible^  ».  V.  Meffiddo  ;  Winer,  Blbl.  Realworterlmch, 
vol.  ii.  p.  93,  note  2 ;  Champollion,  VEgypte^  vol. 
ii.  p.  79.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MAGELLI,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7).  They  have  been  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  Val  di  Mvgello,  in  the  Apennines, 
N.  of  Florence ;  but  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
Ligurians  at  one  time  extended  as  far  to  tlie  E.  as 
this,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Pliny  should  have 
included  such  a  tribe  in  his  descripticm  of  Roman 
I/iguria.  The  name  of  the  Mugdlo  is  found  in 
Procojpius  {B.  G.  iii.  5)  where  he  speaks  of  a  place 
(x^pioy)  called  Mucella  (MowdWa),  situated  a 
day's  journey  to  the  N.  of  Florence.      [E.  H.  B.] 

MAGETO'BRIA  or  ADMAGETO'BRIA,  in 
Gallia.  Probably  the  true  name  ended  in  -brica  or 
'briffo.  Ariovistus,  the  German,  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  Galli  in  aflght  at  this  place.  (Gaes.  B.  G.  i. 
31.)  The  site  of  Magetobria  is  unknown.  The 
resemblance  of  name  induced  D'Anville  (Kotictj  §*c.) 
to  fix  it  at  Moigte  de  Broicy  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Offnon  and  the  Sadne^  a  little  above  Pontarlier. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  broken  urn,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion MAOETOB.,  having  been  found  in  the  Sadne  in 
1802.  But  this  story  is  of  doubtful  credit,  and  the 
urn  cannot  be  found  now.  Walckenaer  supposes 
Amage  on  the  Brenchm^  which  is  west  of  Faucogney 
and  east  of  Luxeuil,  to  correspond  best  to  the  indi- 
cations in  Caesar's  text.  But  Caesar  does  not  give 
tis  the  least  indicaticm  of  the  position  of  Mage- 
toliria.  [G.  L  ] 

MAGI.    [Media.] 

MAGIOVINTUM  or  MAGIOVINIUM,  in  Bri- 
tain, a  station  placed  in  three  of  the  itinera  of 
Antoninus  at  the  distance  of  24  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Verulamium.  Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  at 
Fenny  Stratford.  [C.R.S.] 

MAGNA  (It.  Ant  p.484 ;  Ge<^.  Ravenn.).  1.  A 
town  or  station  in  Britain,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Kenchetter,  in  Herefordshire.  In  both 
of  the  above  works  the  wocd  is  in  the  plnxal  fonni 
Magnis,  oiOBt  probably  for  lia^  Caitrifl.    Indeed, 
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the  extraordinaiy  extent  of  the  place,  as  ascertained 
by  its  remains,  renders  this  snggestifm  more  than 
probable.  The  walls,  now  almost  entirely  de&troyed, 
enclosed  an  area  of  from  20  to  30  acres.  Lcland, 
speaking  of  Kenchetter^  says  : — "  Ther  hath  ben 
fownd  *  nostra  memoria  lateres  Britannid  ;  et  ex  eis- 
dem  canaleii,  aquae  ductus,  tesselata  pavimente, 
firagmentum  catcnulae  aureae,  calcar  ex  argcnto,* 
bytdde  other  strawng  things."  The  tci»elated 
pavements,  mentioned  by  Leiand,  have,  of  late  years, 
been  partially  laid  open.  The  only  lapidary  inscrip- 
tion which  appears  on  record,  as  discovered  at  A'en- 
ehester^  is  a  fragment  with  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Numcrian ;  but  coins  and  miscellaneous  anUquities 
are  still,  £rom  time  to  time,  ploughed  up. 

2.  A  stati(m  in  Britain,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman 
Wall,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia ;  it  also  occnxs  in  Geog. 
Ravenn. ;  and  probably  on  the  Rndge  Cup,  as  Maiss. 
Its  site  is  that  of  Carvoranf  a  little  to  the  &  of  the 
Wall,  (m  a  high  and  commanding  position  near  the 
village  of  Greenhead. 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  of  Carvoran  being 
the  site  of  this  Magna ;  although,  unlike  nuiny  ci 
the  Xotitia  stations  on  the  Wall,  its  position  has  not 
been  identi6ed  by  inscriptions.  The  Notitia  {^acea 
at  Magna  the  second  cohort  of  the  Dalmatians.  At 
least  two  inscriptions  found  here  mention  the  Hamii, 
but  none  name  the  Dalmatians.  The  Hamii  do  not 
appear  to  be  recorded  in  any  other  inscriptions,  and 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  Notitia. 
Hodgson  (Roman  Wall  and  South  Tindale,  p.  205) 
considers  that  these  auxiliary  troops  were  from 
Apamenia  in  Syria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Orontes 
and  Marsyas,  62  miles  from  Aleppo,  which  is  still 
a  large  place,  and  called  Hamah,  and,  in  ancient 
times,  Hama.  This  conjecture  seems  feasible,  as  the 
Notitia  mentions  the  Cohors  Prima  Apamenoram  as 
quartered  in  Egypt ;  and  also  as  some  altars  dedi- 
cated to  the  Syrian  goddess  have  been  discovered  at 
Car\'oran.  [C.  B.  S.] 

BfAGNA  GRAE'CIA  (^  fitytiXn  'EAXds),  was 
the  name  given  in  ancient  times  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  to  the  a.ssemblage  of  Greek  cdonies 
which  encircled  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  any  extant  author  earlier  than 
Polybius :  but  the  latter,  in  speaking  of  the  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  uses 
the  expression,  "  the  country  that  was  then  called 
Magna  Graecia"  (Pol.  iL  39)  ;  and  it  appears  cer- 
tfun  that  the  name  must  have  arisen  at  an  early 
period,  while  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power  and  prosperity,  and  be- 
fore the  states  of  Greece  proper  had  attauied  to 
their  fullest  greatness.  But  the  omission  of  the 
name  in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  even  in  pas- 
sages where  it  would  have  been  convenient  as  a 
geographical  designation,  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
not  in  their  time  generally  recognised  as  a  distinc- 
tive appellation,  and  was  probably  first  adopted  as 
mch  by  the  historians  and  geographers  of  later 
times,  though  its  origin  must  have  been  derived 
from  a  much  earhcr  age.  It  is  perhaps  still  more 
significant,  that  the  name  is  not  found  in  Scylax, 
though  that  author  attaches  particular  importance 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  as 
distinguished  fnnn  those  of  the  barbarians. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  term,  even  at  a  later  period, 
very  fixed  or  definite.  Strabo  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicibf  were  included  nnder  the 
appellation;  but  this  is  certunly  opposed  to  the  more 
general  nsagei  which  confined  the  tenn  to  the  cdlo> 
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nin  in  Italy     Even  of  these,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
Cornae  and  its  colonies  in  Campania  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  it :  it  is  certain  at  least  that  the 
name  is  more  ^nerally  used  with  reference  only  to 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  soath  of  Italy,  including 
th'jse  on  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf  ami  the 
Bmttian  peninsnla,  tc^ether  with  Velia,  rosidonia, 
and  Laiis,  oo  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania.     Sometimes, 
ind<*ed,  the  name  is  confined  within  still  narrower 
Utnits,  as  applying  only  to  the  cities  on  the  Tarcntine 
jralf,  from  Locri  to  Tarentum  (IMin.  iii.  10.  s.  15; 
PtoL  iii.  1.  §  10)  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  dis-« 
tinction  was  introduced  only  by  the  later  geogra- 
pben,  and  did  not  correspond  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  term.    Indeed,  the  name  itself  sufficiently 
hnplics  (what  is  expressly  stated  by  many  ancient 
wnters)  that  it  was  derived  from  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  Greek  colonics  in  Southern  Italy, 
tod  most,  therefore,  naturally  Imve  been  extended 
to  them  alL     (Strab.  vi.  p.  253  ;  Scymn.  Ch.  303  ; 
PoL  iL  39,  iii.  118;    Athen.  xii.  p.  523 ;    Jubtin, 
XX.  2 ;  Cic.  Ttuc,  iv.  1,  v.  4,  de  Or.  iii.  34.)     It 
mut  be  added  that  the  name  was  never  understood 
(except  perhaps  by  late  geographers)  as  a  territorial 
cue,  including  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy,  but  ap- 
plied merely  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coaiits,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  expression  *'Graeconmi  omnLs 
ora,"  employed  by  Livy  (xxii.  61).     The  same  au- 
thor  in   one    passage  (xxxi.  7)  uses    the  phrase 
''Graecia  Major,"  which   is   found   also  in  Fcstus 
(p.  134,  ed.  Miill.),  and  employed  by  Justin  and 
(Kid  (Justin,  L  c. ;    Ov.  Fast,  iv.  64) ;    but   the 
ooimon  form  of  expression  was  certainly  Graecia 
Magna  (Cic  //.  cc.) 

There  could  obviously  be  no  ethnic  appellation 
vluch  corresponded  to  such  a  term ;  but  it  is  im- 
purtant  to  observe  that  the  name  of  *lraXiSnai  is 
lurirersally  used  by  the  best  writers  to  designate  the 
Gnekt  in  Italy,  or  as  equivalent  to  the  })hra&e  ol 
work  T^v  'ItoA./oi'  "EAArji'fy,  and  is  never  con- 
Ivonded  with  that  of  "IroAui,  or  the  Italians  in 
pveraL  (Thuc.  vi.  44  ;  Herod,  iv,  15,  &c.)  Toly- 
Wqs,  however,  as  well  as  later  writers,  sometimes 
lyees  sight  of  this  distinction.     (Pol.  vi.  52.) 

The  geographical  description  of  the  country  known 
as  Magna  Graecia  is  given  under  the  article  Italia, 
and  in  more  detail  in  those  of  Bicuttii,  Lucania, 
and  Calabuia  ;  but  as  the  history  of  these  Greek 
toionies  b  to  a  great  extent  separate  from  that  of 
the  mother  country,  while  it  is  equally  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Italian  nations  which  came  early  in  con- 
tact with  Rome,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  give 
a  brief  summary  of  the  histoiy  of  Magna  Graecia, 
bringing  together  under  one  head  the  leading  facts 
which  are  given  in  the  articles  of  tho  several 
citira. 

The  general  testimony  of  antiquity  points  in  Cumae 

as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  &ettlements  in 

Italy;   and  though  we  may  reasoua])ly  refuse   to 

admit  the  precise  date  assigned  for  its  foundation 

(b.  c.  1050),  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to 

doubt  the  fact  that  it  really  pn-ceded  all  other  Greek 

colonies  in  Italy  or  Sicily.     [Cumae.]     But,  from 

its  remote  position,  it  apiKsars  to  have  been  in  great 

measoie  isolated  from  tlie  later  Greek  settlements, 

and,  together  with  its  own  colonics  .ind  de^iendencics, 

IHcaearchia  and  Neaftolis,  formed  a  little  grou])  of 

Gfteek  cities,  that  had  but  little  connection  with 

those  farther  south,  which  here  form  the  innnediate 

sabjeet  of  consideratioc. 

With  the  nngle  exception  of  Cumae,  it  seems 
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certain  that  none  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  wore 
more  ancient  than  those  in  Sicily ;  while  there  seems 
gotxl  reiLson  to  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  founded  within  the  half  ci-ntury  which  folluw«^d 
the  first  commencenient  of  Greek  col«ini>ation  in  that 
quarter,  (n.  c.  735 — 685.)  The  causes  which 
just  at  that  period  gave  so  sudden  an  in>pul>e  to 
emigration  in  this  direction,  are  unknown  to  us ; 
but,  though  the  precise  dates  of  the  foundation  of 
these  colonies  are  often  uncertain,  .ind  wc  have  no 
record  of  their  establishment  equal  either  in  com- 
pleteness or  authority  to  that  pre.'-orve<l  hy  Thucy- 
dides  conceniing  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  we  may 
still  trace  with  tolerable  certainty  the  course  and 
progress  of  tho  Greek  colonisation  of  Italy. 

The  Achaeans  let!  the  way ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  people  who  never  played  more  than  a  subor- 
dinate i?art  in  the  affairs  of  Grrcce  itself  should  have 
been  tho  founders  of  the  two  nuwt  powerful  cities  t»f 
Magna  Graecia.  Of  these,  Sybahis  was  tlie  earliest 
of  the  Achiu>an  colonies,  and  the  most  ancinit  of  the 
Greek  settlements  in  Italy  of  which  the  date  is 
known  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  It.-i  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  to  tlie  year  720  n.  v.  (Scynui. 
Ch.  360  ;  Clinton,  /;  7/.  vol.  i.  p.  174);  and  that 
of  CitnTOX.V,  according  to  the  lie.st  authcrilies,  may 
be  placed  alnrnt  ten  years  later,  u.  c.  710.  [Ciio- 
TONA.]  Within  a  very  few  yeais  of  the  sjinie  p^'riwl, 
tof»k  place  the  settlement  of  Tarkntiim,  a  Sjk-irtnn 
colony  foundwl  after  the  close  of  the  First  Mes>enian 
W.ir,  about  708  B.C.  A  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
this  city  and  the  Achaean  colonies  wenis  to  have 
early  spnmg  up;  and  it  was  with  a  view  of  checking 
the  encroachments  of  the  Tarentinea  that  the 
Achaeans,  at  tlie  inviLition  of  the  Sybarites,  founded 
the  colony  of  MhTAroNTUM,  on  the  immediate 
frontier  of  the  Tarentine  territory.  The  date  of  this 
is  very  uncertain  (though  it  may  probably  he  jilaced 
between  700  and  680  B.C.);  but  it  is  clear  that 
Metajwntum  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  became 
the  third  in  importance  among  the  Achaean  colonies. 
While  the  latter  were  thus  extending  themselves 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  we  find  sub- 
sisting in  tho  midst  of  them  the  Ionian  colony  of 
SiKis,  the  history  of  which  is  extremely  ubsrnre, 
but  which  for  a  brief  jieriod  rivalled  even  the  neigh- 
bouring Sybaris  hi  opulence  and  luxury.     [Sikls]. 

Further  towards  the  S.,  the  Locrians  from  Greece 

foimded  near  the  Cajje  Zephyrium  the  city  which 

W.1.S  thence  known  by  the  name  of  Lociii  Wvij.f.- 

riiYRii.     This  settlement  is  described  bv  Straho  as 

nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Crot<ma  (b.c.710), 

though  some  authorities  would  bring  it  down  to  a 

period  thirty  or  forty  years  later.  [Locri.]   The  nelt 

important  colony  was   that  of  K'ukgii'M,  on  the 

Sicilian  straits,  which  was,  according  to  the  genenil 

statement,  a  Chalcidic  colony,  founded  sub.sc<)uently 

to  Zancle  in  Sicily,  but  which,  from  the  traditions 

connected  with  its  foundation,  would  seem  to  have 

l>ccn  more  ancient  even  than  Svbaris.    [Rhkcii'M.] 

The  Gn?ek  cities  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  along  the 

shores  of  Bruttium   and  Lucania  were,  with   tho 

single  exception  of  Vkua,  which  was  not  fotmdod 

till  about  540  n.  c,  all  of  them  colonies  from  the 

P'  .lier  settlements  alrcidy  noticed  and  not  sent  out 

directly    from   the   mother   country.     Thus  Posi- 

DO.MA.  LaCs  and  Scidrt'.s,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 

were  all  colonies  of  Sybaris,  which  in  the  days  of  its 

greatness  undoubtedly  extended  its  dominion  from  >ea 

to  WA.   In  like  manner,  Crotona  had  founded  Tf.kina 

un  the  AV.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  pcQiu&\ilg^  «&  \;v\\. 
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as  Caulonta  an  the  E.  coast,  but  considerably  more 
to  the  S.  Locri,  also,  had  established  two  colonics 
on  the  W.  coast,  Uii^ponium  and  Medxa  ;  neither 
of  which,  however,  attained  to  any  f^resA  importance. 
Sevcrnl  other  places  which  at  a  later  period  assamed 
more  or  less  of  a  Greek  character,  were  probably 
only  Oenotrian  towns,  which  had  become  gradually 
Ilellenised,  but  without  ever  receiving  Greek  colonies. 
Such  were  Tandosia,  Petfxia,  Temesa,  and  pro- 
bably SrrLi.tmuM  also,  though  this  is  frequently 
ciilied  an  Athenian  colony. 

Wc  havo  very  little  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  these  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  All  accounts 
Agj-ee  in  representing  them  as  rising  rapidly  to  a 
high  state  of  prosperity,  and  attaining  to  an  amount 
of  wealtii  and  power  wliich  far  exceeded  that  enjoyed 
at  so  early  a  period  by  any  of  the  cities  of  the  mother 
country.  The  Achaean  colonies,  Sybaris,  Crotona, 
and  Metapontnm,  seem  to  havo  been  tho  first  to 
attain  to  tliis •  flourishing  condition;  and  Sybaris 
especially  became  ])roverbial  for  its  wealth  and  the 
luxurious  habits  of  its  citizens.  [Stbaris.]  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  district  in  which  these  colonies  were  founded 
was  the  primary  cause  of  tlieir  prosperity;  but  they 
appear,  also,  to  have  carried  on  an  extensive  foreign 
commerce ;  and  as  they  increased  in  power  they 
sought  to  extend  their  territorial  possessions,  so  that 
we  arc  tuld  that  Sybaris,  in  tho  days  of  its  greatness, 
ruled  over  twenty-five  dependent  cities,  and  four 
nations  or  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  Oenotrians. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  2G3.)  It  is  remarkable  how  little  we 
hear  of  any  wars  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior, 
or  of  any  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Greek  cities 
arising  from  this  cause  ;  and  it  seems  probable,  not 
only  that  the  Pelisgic  origin  of  these  tribes  [Oe- 
xotkia]  caused  them  to  assimilate  with  compa- 
rative facility  with  the  Hellenic  settlers,  but  that 
many  of  them  were  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of 
citizens,  and  amalgamated  into  one  body  with  the 
foreign  colonists.  This  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case  with  L<xTi  in  particular  ^ Pol.  xii.  5);  and  there 
can  \)0  little  doubt  that  the  same  thing  took  place 
more  or  less  extensively  in  all  the  other  cities. 
(I)io(l.  xii.  9.)  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  on  any 
other  supposition,  to  explain  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  rose  to  an  amount  of  wealth  and  population  at 
that  time  unexampled  in  the  Hellenic  world. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  period  of  about  two  cen- 
turies, which  elapsed  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Greek  colonies  till  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  (b.c.  710 
— 510),  was  that  during  which  these  cities  rose  to 
the  height  of  their  power ;  and  probably  the  half 
#ntury  ])receding  the  latter  event  (ii.c.  560 — 510) 
may  be  taken  as  the  culminating  point  in  the  pro- 
hperity  of  the  Acliaean  cities  (Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  522.) 
Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  for  this  period  that  we 
are  the  most  absolutely  deficient  in  historical  in- 
formation. I'ho  loss  of  the  early  books  of  Diodorus 
is  es|K>cially  to  be  regretted,  as  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  presented  to  us  many  interesting  notices 
concerning  the  early  fortnnes  of  the  Greek  cities, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  afforded  us  a  clue  to  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  (ew  scattered  facts 
that  luivo  been  preserved  to  us.  The  want  of  this 
renders  it  impossible  to  connect  the  extant  notices 
into  anything  like  a  historical  narrative. 

Among  tho  earliest  of  these  may  probably  be 
placed  the  league  of  the  throe  great  Achaean  cities, 
Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Metap<mtam,  for  the  expuhtion 
''  the  lonions  from  their  colony  of  SiriB> — an  anion 
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which  appears  to  have  led  to  the  captcure,  and  per- 
haps the  destruction,  of  that  city.  (Justin,  xx.  2.) 
But  the  date  d  this  event  is  almost  wholly  un- 
certain [Siitis],  and  scarcely  less  so  is  that  of  the 
much  more  celebrated  battle  of  the  Sagras,  which 
Justin  connects  with  the  &11  of  l^ris;  while  other 
anthers  wotild  bring  it  down  to  a  much  later  period. 
[Saoras.]  According  to  all  accounts,  that  fiinioua 
battle,  in  which  it  is  said  that  120,000  Crotoniats 
were  defeated  by  10,000,  or  at  most  15,000,  of  the 
Locrians  and  Rliegians,  inflicted  ibr  a  time  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  Crotona  :  bat  Strabo  is 
certainly  in  error  in  representing  that  city  as  neviT 
recovering  from  its  efiects.  [Crotona.]  Justin,  on 
the  contrary,  describes  the  period  of  depression  con- 
sequent on  this  disaster  as  continuing  only  till  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  (xx.  4);  and  it  is  certain  tliat 
in  the  days  of  that  philosopher,  Crotona,  as  well  as 
the  neighbouring  Achaean  citieS|  appeara  in  a  state 
of  great  prosperity. 

It  was  about  the  year  B.C.  530  that  tLe  arrival 
of  Pythagoras  at  Crotona  gave  rise  to  a  marked 
change  in  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  extra- 
ordinary influence  which  he  speedily  acquired,  was 
not  confined  to  that  city,  but  extended  to  Sybaris 
and  Metapontnm  also,  as  well  as  to  Rhegiam  and 
Tarentum.  And  it  was  so  far  from  being  limited  to 
tho  proper  sphere  of  philosophy,  that  it  led  to  the 
introduction  of  great  politiad  changes,  and  for  a 
time  threw  the  chief  ascendency  in  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pythagoreans.  [Crotona.]  Their 
power  was  ultimately  overthrown  by  a  violent  revo- 
lution, which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Pythagoras 
himself  and  his  followers  from  Crotcoia;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  simiLir  distarbances 
in  tlio  other  cities.  We  are  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed as  to  the  circumstances  of  these  revolutions, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  ri&e  to  a  period 
of  disorder  and  confusion  throughout  the  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia  from  which  the  latter  did  not  fally 
recover  for  a  considerable  period.  (PoL  ii.  39 ;  Justin, 
XX.  4;  Iambi.  Vii,  Pyth.  258— 264;  POTphyr.  V,P, 
54—58.) 

It  was  apparently  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  while  their  influence  was  still 
paramount  at  Crotona,  that  the  final  contest  arose 
between  that  city  and  Sybaiis,  which  ended  in  tho 
total  destruction  of  the  latter,  b.c.  510.  On  that 
occasion  we  are  told  that  the  Crotoniats  bixmght 
into  the  field  100,000  men,  and  the  Sybarites  not 
less  than  300,000;  and  though  these  nnmbera  can- 
not be  received  as  historically  accarate,  thej  soffici- 
ently  prove  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  opulence 
and  power  of  the  rival  cities.  The  dedsiye  Tictory 
of  the  Crotoniats  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Traeis 
was  followed  by  the  capture  and  total  destruction  of 
Sybaris, — an  event  which  seems  to  have  produced  a 
profound  sensation  in  the  Hellenic  world  (Herod.  vL 
21),  and  must  have  caused  a  great  change  in  the 
political  relations  of  Magna  Graecia.  Unfortunately, 
we  havo  no  means  of  tracing  these  ;  we  know  only 
that  a  part  of  the  surviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  in 
the  colonial  cities  of  Laiis  and  Scidrus,  while  another 
portion  settled  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  for  a  considerable 
period.  (Herod.  L  c, ;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  263,  264.) 

The  civil  dissensions  arising  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pythagoreans  may  perhaps  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  rennarkablo  circumstance  (which  we  are  other- 
wise at  a  loss  to  account  for),  that  none  of  the  states 
of  Magna  Graecia  tent  assistance  to  theOreda  at  the 
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time  of  the  Penian  inTasioiL  It  is  still  more  remark- 
able, that  eren  when  the  Athenians  and  Laccdacmo- 
maiia  aent  an  embassj  to  Sicily  to  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  Gelon,  we  do  not  hoar  of  any  similar  appli- 
cation to  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy. 

While  the  Achaean  cities  were  thos  declining  from 
their  former  proBperity,  Bhegium,  the  name  of  which 
is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history  at  an  earlier  period, 
waa  ndscd  to  a  position  of  considerable  power  and 
importance  under  the  rule  oS  the  despot  Anazilas 
(«.c.  496 — 176),  who  united  under  his  authority 
the  city  of  Measana  also,  an  the  opposite  side  of  the 
itraits,  and  thus  became  involved  in  connection  with 
the  politics  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  hitherto  very 
dininct  from  those  of  Maj^naGraecia.  Micjthus,  the 
MKcessur  of  Anaxilas  in  the  government  of  Bhegium, 
was  remarkable  as  the  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Pyxus  (afterwards  called  Bnzentum),  on  the  Tyr- 
rbeman  sea,  in  b.  c.  47 1.  (Diod.  xi.  59.)  Thb  was 
the  latest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

About  the  same  time  (b.c.473)  we  find  menti(m 
of  a  disastmus  defeat,  which  must,  for  a  time,  have 
pven  a  severe  check  to  the  rising  power  of  the 
Tareotinea.  That  people  appear  to  have  taken  little 
put  in  the  disputes  or  contests  of  their  Achaean 
neighbours ;  but  after  their  ineffectual  attempt  to  op- 
pose the  founding  of  Metapontum  f  ^FtrrAPONTiiM], 
wooJd  seem  to  have  hwn  principally  engaged  in 
extending  their  commerce,  and  in  wars  with  the 
netghbonring  barbarians.  Here  they  found,  among 
the  lapygians  or  Mcssapians,  a  more  formidable 
opposition  than  was  encountered  by  the  other  Greek 
cities.  After  repeated  contests,  in  many  of  which 
tbey  had  c<»ne  off  victorious  and  reduced  many  of 
the  lapygian  towns,  the  Tarentines  were  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  by  the  lapygians,  with  such  heavy 
loss  that  Herodotus  tells  us  it  was  the  greatest 
ilaoghter  of  Greek  citizens  that  had  happened 
within  his  knowledge.  Thrco  thousand  Biiegion 
aoxiliaries,  who  had  been  scut  to  the  support  of  the 
Tarentines,  perished  on  the  same  occasion.  (Herod. 
Til  170;  Diod.  xi.  52.) 

The  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
Wars  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  two  latest 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy — TiiURii 
sod  HJCRACLAA.  Botli  of  these  were,  however,  but 
a  kind  of  renewal  of  pre>iously  existing  settlements. 
Thurii  was  founded  in  b.  c.  443,  by  a  body  of 
colonists,  of  whom  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  taken 
the  lead,  but  which  was  composed,  in  great  part,  of 
settlers  from  other  states  of  Greece  [Tuuru]  ;  with 
whom  were  united  the  remaniing  citizens  <£  Sybaris, 
and  the  new  colony  was  established  within  two  miles 
of  the  site  of  that  city.  The  new  settlement  rose 
npidly  to  proeperi^,  but  was  soon  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Tarentines  for  the  possession  of  the  vacant 
dtttrict  of  Siris  ;  until  thene  hostilities  were  at 
kngth  terminated  by  a  compromise,  according  to 
which  the  two  rival  cities  joined  in  e&tablishing  a 
new  ccdony,  three  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sins,  to  which  they  gave  ihe  name  of  Heraclea, 
B.C  432.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264 ;  Diod.  xii.  23,  36.) 
But  though  thus  founded  by  common  consent,  tlie 
Tarentines  seem  to  have  hod  much  the  largest  shore 
in  its  establishment,  and  Heraclea  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a  colony  of  Tarentum. 

Daring  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  cities  of  Magna 
Grseda  aeem  to  have  stadiotisly  kept  aloof  from  the 
ejnt^t.  Even  when  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Scily  (b.c.  415)  involved  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
cUia  in  thatialandin  the  war,  those  on  the  coasts  of 
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Italy  still  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  neutrality, 
and  refused  to  admit  the  Athenian  forces  within  thi-ir 
walls,  though  they  did  not  offer  any  obstruction  to 
their  progress.  (Thuc.  vi.  44;  Diod.  xiii.  3.)  At 
a  later  period,  however,  the  Thurians  (among  whom 
there  was  naturally  an  Athenian  party)  and  the 
Metapontines  were  induced  to  enter  into  a  rcgubr 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  supplied  a  small  force  to 
their  assistance.     (Thuc.  vii.  33,  35 ;  Diod.  xiii. 

n.) 

At  this  period  the  cities  of  Alagna  Grocda  seem 
to  have  been  still  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing 
condition;  but  it  was  not  long  after  that  they  b^an 
to  feel  the  combined  operation  of  two  causes  which 
mainly  contributed  to  their  decline.  The  first 
danger  which  threatened  them  was  from  tlie  south, 
where  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  after  having 
established  liis  power  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily, 
b^;an  to  seek  to  extend  it  in  Italy  also.  Hitherto 
the  cities  of  Italy  liad  kept  aloof  in  great  measure 
from  the  revolutions  and  wars  of  the  neighbouring 
island  :  Bhep^mn  and  Locri  alone  seem  to  have 
m;iintained  closer  relations  with  tlie  Sicilian  Greeks. 
The  former,  from  its  Chalcidic  origin,  was  naturally 
frienilly  to  the  colonies  of  the  same  race  in  Sicily; 
and  when  Dionysius  turned  his  arms  against  tlie 
Chalcidic  cities,  Xaxos,  Catan.*!,  and  Lcontini,  he  at 
once  brought  on  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Bliegians. 
Hence,  when  he  soon  after  applied  to  conclude  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  them,  the  proposal  was 
indignantly  rejected.  The  Locrians,  on  the  other 
hand,  readily  accepted  his  offer,  and  thus  secured 
the  powerful  a.*>si!>tince  of  the  despot  in  his  subse- 
quent wars.  (Diod.  xiv.  44,  107.)  From  this  time 
his  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  humiliation 
of  Kliegium  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Locrians. 
His  designs  in  tliis  quarter  soon  excited  so  much 
ohirm,  that,  in  b.  c.  393,  the  Itahtui  Greeks  were 
induced  to  conclude  a  general  league  for  their 
mutual  prfitection  against  the  arms  of  Dionysius  on 
the  one  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lucanians  on 
the  other.  (Id.  91.)  But  the  result  was  far  from 
successful.  The  combined  forces  of  the  confede- 
rates were  defeated  by  Dionysius  in  a  great  battle 
at  the  river  Helleporus  or  Helonis,  near  Caulonio, 
B.  c.  389 ;  and  tliis  bluw  was  followed  by  tlie  cap- 
ture of  Caulonia  itself,  as  well  as  UipiMuium,  both 
of  which  places  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence 
on  Locri.  Not  long  after,  the  powerful  city  of 
Bhegium  was  compelled  to  surrender,  alter  a  sicgo 
of  nearly  eleven  months,  b.  c.  387.  (Diod.  xiv. 
103—108,  111.) 

While  the  more  southerly  cities  of  Magna  Graecia 
were  suffering  thus  severely  from  the  attacks  of 
Dionysius,  those  on  the  northern  frontier  were 
menaced  by  a  still  more  fonnidable  danger.  Tho 
Lucanians,  a  Sabellian  race  or  branch  of  the  Samnite 
stock,  who  had  pressed  forward  into  the  territory  of 
the  Oenotrian.4,  and  had  gradually  expelled  or  re- 
duced to  subjection  the  tribes  of  that  people  who 
inhabited  the  mountain  districts  of  the  interior, 
next  tum(Hl  their  anus  against  tho  Greek  cities  on 
tho  coast.  Posidonia,  tho  most  northerly  of  these 
settlements,  was  the  fir&t  which  fell  under  their 
yoke  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254);  and  though  we  cannot  fix 
with  accuracy  tho  date  of  its  conquest,  it  is  probable 
that  this  took  place  some  time  before  we  find  them 
engaged  in  wars  witli  the  eities  on  the  Tarontino 
gulf.  If,  indeed,  we  can  trust  to  the  uncertain 
chronology  of  some  of  these  events,  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  already  engaged  in  hostihties  with  tlie 
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riiiing  cnlonj  of  Tliurii  at  an  early  period  of  its 
exist4>Dce  (I'olyaen.  ii.  10);  bat  it  was  not  till  after 
400  B.  c.  that  their  power  assumed  a  fomiiJable 
aspect  towards  the  Greeks  in  general  The  terri- 
tiiry  of  Thurii  was  the  first  object  of  their  hos- 
tilities, but  the  other  cities  were  not  insensible  to 
their  danger;  and  hence  the  general  league  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  in  b.  c.  393,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  directed  as  much  against  the  Lucanians  as 
a;rainst  Dionysios.  Unfortunately,  their  arms  met 
with  equal  ill  success  in  both  quarters  :  and  in 
B.  c.  390  the  confederate  forces  were  defeated  by 
the  Lucanians  with  great  slaughter  near  Latis. 
(Diod.  xiv.  101,  102;  Strab.  vL  p.  253.)  Tliat 
city  had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  now  pressed  on  towards  the  south,  and 
seem  to  have  spread  themselves  with  great  rapidity 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  Here 
they  became  so  formidable  that  the  younger  Dionysi us 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  policy  of  his  father  (who 
luui  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Lucanians,  and  even 
rendered  them  active  assistance),  and  turn  his  arms 
against  them,  though  with  littlo  effect.  A  period 
of  great  confusion  and  disorder  appears  to  have  en- 
sued, and  the  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people,  which 
took  place  at  this  period  (b.  c.  356),  though  it  in 
some  measure  broke  the  power  of  the  Lucanians, 
was  so  far  from  giving  any  relief  to  the  Greek  cities 
that  they  soon  found  the  Bruttians  still  more  for- 
midable neighbours.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Te- 
rina  and  Hipponium  were  conquered  by  tlie  bar- 
barians (Diod.  xvL  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256):  Rhegium 
and  Locri,  though  they  maintained  their  nationality, 
suffered  almost  as  severely  from  the  oppressions  and 
exactions  of  tlie  younger  Dionysius;  while  Crotona, 
long  the  most  powerful  city  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  blow  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  elder  despot  of  that  name  [Cro- 
tona], and  was  with  difficulty  able  to  defend  itself 
from  the  repeated  attacks  of  tho  Bruttians.  (Diod. 
xix.  3,  10.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Lucanians  had  turned  their  arms 
against  tho  more  northerly  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  Here  the  Thurians  seem,  as  before,  to  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  attack ;  but  at  length  Ta- 
rentum  itself,  which  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  and 
had  apparently  not  even  joined  in  the  league  of 
B.C.  393,  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  its  own 
defence.  The  Tarentincs  could  have  suffered  com- 
paratively but  little  from  the  causes  which  had  so 
severely  impaired  tho  prosperity  of  tho  other  cities 
of  Magna  Graocia ;  and  Tarentum  was  undoubtedly 
at  this  time  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Italy.  But  its  citizens  were  already 
enervated  by  indolence  and  luxury  ;  and  when  tliey 
found  themselves  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the 
Lucanians,  combined'  with  their  old  enemies  the 
Messapians,  they  mistrusted  their  own  resources, 
and  applied  to  tlieir  parent  city  of  Sparta  for  assist- 
ance. Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  accepted  tho 
invitation,  and  proceeded  to  Italy  with  a  consider- 
able force,  where  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  the 
war  for  some  years,  but  was  finally  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  battle  near  Manduria,  b.  c.  338.  (Diod. 
xvi.  63,  88.)  Only  a  few  years  afterwards,  b.  c 
332,  Alexander  king  of  Epirus  was  invited  over  to 
Italy  for  the  same  purpose.  The  history  of  his 
expedition  in,  unfortunately,  very  imper:cctly  known 
to  us;  though  it  is  clear  that  his  military  operations 
were  attended  with  much  success,  and  must  have 
ticrcified  considerabls  Inflaenoe  npon  the  fortimes  of 
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the  Greek  cities.  Though  invited,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  Tarentines,  he  subsequently  quarrel  ktl 
with  that  people,  and  even  turned  his  arms  against 
them,  and  tooklleraclea,  their  colony  and  dependency. 
At  the  same  time  he  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  in  several  successive 
battles,  retook  Terina,  Consenda,  and  several  other 
towns,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Brutlinm, 
where  he  was  slain  by  a  Lucanian  exile,  who  wa.1 
serving  in  bis  own  army,  B.C.  326.  (Liv.  viii.  17, 
24 ;  Justin,  xii.  2.) 

After  his  death,  the  wars  between  the  Tarentlnea 
and  Lucanians  appear  to  have  ccmtinued  with  little 
intermission  ;  though  we  have  no  further  account 
of  them  till  the  year  303  b.  o.,  when  tlie  former 
people  again  sued  to  Sparta  for  assistance,  and  Cleo- 
nymus,  the  uncle  of  the  Spartan  Idng,  repaired  to 
Tarentum  with  a  large  mercenary  force.  So  formid- 
able did  this  armament  appear  that  both  the  Mes- 
sapians  and  Lucanians  were  speedily  induced  to  sue 
for  peace  ;  while  Metapontum,  which,  fiKr  some 
reason  or  other,  had  opposed  the  views  of  Cleonymus, 
was  reduced  by  force  of  arms.  (Diod.  xz.  104.) 
The  Spartan  prince,  however,  soon  alienated  all  his 
allies  by  his  Inxury  and  rapacity,  and  quitted  Italy 
the  object  of  universal  contempt 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  wars  of 
Agathocles  in  Bruttium ;  though  we  learn  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  Hipponium  and  Crotona, 
and  occupied  the  latter  city  with  a  garrison.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  his  designs  were  directed  as 
much  against  the  Greek  cities  as  their  barbarian 
neighbours ;  and  the  alliance  which  he  concluded  at 
the  same  time  with  the  lapygians  and  Peocetians 
could  only  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  humiliation 
of  Tarentum.  (Diod.  xxi.  2, 8.)  His  ambitious  de- 
signs in  this  quarter  were  interrupted  by  his  death, 
B.  c.  289. 

Only  a  few  years  later  than  this  took  place  the 
celebrated  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Italy  (b.  c.  281 
— 274),  which  marks  a  conspicuous  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Magna  Graecia.  Shortly  before  that  event, 
the  Thurians,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  and 
their  city  itself  besieged  by  the  Lucanians,  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  raised  the 
siege  and  defeated  the  assailants,  b.  c  282.  (AppUn, 
Samn,  7  ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  6.)  This  was  tlie  first 
occa&ion  that  brought  the  Roman  power  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf ;  and  here  they  almmt 
immediately  after  came  into  collision  with  the  Taren- 
tines themselves.  [Tarentum.]  That  people,  con- 
scious of  their  inability  to  resist  the  power  of  these 
new  enemies,  now  invoked  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epims,  at  the  same  time  that  they  con- 
cluded a  league  with  tlie  Lucanians  and  Samnites, 
so  long  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Rome.  Hence,  when 
Pyrrhus  landed  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  supported 
at  the  same  time  by  all  the  remaining  Greek  dtiea 
in  that  countiy,  a.s  well  as  by  the  barbarian  nations 
with  whom  they  had  been  so  long  at  war.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  bis 
campaigns :  notwithstanding  his  first  successes,  his 
alliance  proved  of  no  real  advantage  to  tho  Greeks, 
while  his  visit  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  278,  and  his  final 
departure  iu  B.C.  274,  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
victorious  Romans.  Tarentum  itself  was  taken  by 
the  consuls  in  b.  c.  272.  Crotona  and  Locri  had 
previously  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans; 
while  Rhegium,  which  was  held  by  a  revolted  body 
of  Campanian  troops,  originally  pla^  there  as  a  gar- 
rison, was  finally  reduced  to  subjection  in  b.  a  271. 
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There  can  be  no  cionbt  that  tho  cities  of  Maprn.n  j  wliicli  siibsopjucntly  rix*o  tn  !^'  jso  inpilant  a  city, 
GrnKia  had  suffered  aevert»Iyiiiirini  tln\sr»  wars  :  tlu*  [  was  al^'  POttKii  U'forc  tlio  Sf..r.il  Vmv.c  War,  ii. «  . 
fyriizn  trr-3ps  placed  witliiu  tlnir  Mails.  wbi-tln>r  '  244.  (Veil.  Pat, /.  t\;  I.iv. //./V.  xix.)  I'mt,  with 
R'min  or  Greek.  apf«ar  lo  have  piwn  way  to  .simi-  ^  tluve  oxcoptii'ii?!.  all  the  limnan  c.»ltii.iivs  ii.  sho  ooxsi* 


Lit  excesses  ;  and  the  parris'^ns  of  Pyrrbus  at  L'«iTi 
irA  TaTCntiim  were  pailty  of  exarti-ms  and  cnicllios 
wUch  almofrt  rivalled  tho>e  of  the  CaTni>anians  at 
I:b'^rriom.  In  addition  to  the  los.s  of  their  inilo{H?n- 
liiiice,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  the  war  of  Pyrrbus 
JntTicted  a  mortal  blow  on  the  pra^jierity  of  tho  ft-w 
Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy  which  had  .«:univod 
thfir  Iwijr-continued  struficles  with  the  Lucanians 
and  Bnittians.  The  dwayixi  and  enfeebled  con- 
liitjin  of  the  once  powerful  CnHona  (Liv.  xxiii.  30) 
wss  nndoabtedly  common  to  many  of  her  iicii^hhiiurs 
and  former  rivals.  There  were,  however,  stuiie  ex- 
ft-ptiuns:  Heraclea  especially,  whith  had  eanioil  the 
fivonr  of  liome  by  a  timely  subnii.s>ion,  obtaini^l  a 
Ltaty  Of  alliance  on  unn.sually  favourable  terms 
(Cic  pro  Ball.  22).  and  seems  to  have  continuini 
ia  a  flourish inij  condition. 

But  the  final  blow  to  the  prosf-ority  of  ^^a{;^a 

Gniecia  wa»  inflicted  by  the  Second  J'unie  W.ir.     It 

ii  pn.-bable  that  the  Greek  cities  were  viewed  with 

nrJavoonible  eyes  by  the  Kom.in  government,  and 

irfTC  naturally  desirous  to  recover  their  lost  iiule- 

pmdenc-o.     Hence  they  eajerly  seized  the  opjortu- 

nitv  atfurdcd  by  the  victorii'S  of  Hannibal,  and  after 

the  battle  of  Cannae  we  are  told  that  ahiuwt  all  the 

Greek  cities  on  tho  S.  cojust  of  Italy  (</ro<corwm 

tnunla  ferm^  ora,  Liv.  xxii.  61)  declared  in  favour 

of  the  Carthairinian  cause.     Some   of  tlie^^e  wore, 

luiwever,  overawed  by  Koni&n  parrihons,  which  re- 

iln»ined  them  from  ojjen  defection.     Tarentum  itself 

(Mill  apparently  the  most  j)i»werful  city  in  this  part 

of  Itulv)  was  amonp  the  numl>er;  and  tl:ou;;h  the 

fit  J  itself  was  betrayed  into  tJic  hands  of  lljn  Car- 

tliapnian  comm.inder,  the  citadel  waa  still  retained 

by  a  Iloman  garrison,  which  maiiitaincd  its  fi^otinp 

until  the  city  was  recovered  by  i-'abius,  r..  c.  209. 

(L:v.  XXV.  S — 11,  xxvii.  15,  IG.)     T;irentuin  was 

tQ  this  occasion  treated  hke  a  captun-*!  city,  and 

pluaderod  without  mercy,  while  tho  citizens  were 

either  put  to  the  swoni  or  sold  as  .slaves.     Meta- 


of  Luc.nnia.  Druttium.and  C'abbria.  date  fnan  the 
peri'Hl  fculisequent  to  that  war.  (M'  thiN*,  l^uxentuiM 
in  Lncania  and  Temjisa  in  Bnitliuni  wer.*  .settled 
aN  early  as  n.  r.  194  ;  and  in  tho  same  year  a  UhIv 
of  Homin  coloni.>ts  was  established  in  the  fUie 
mi^'hty  Cmt"na.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  47.)  Sluirtly  after- 
wariih  two  other  colonies  were  settled,  one  at  Thurii 
in  Lucania.  in  it.  c.  193.  and  the  nther  .it  liip^M). 
nium  or  Vil>o,  in  Bruttium,  n.  v.  192.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
.'>3,  XXXV.  9.  40.)  The  la>t  of  these,  which  under 
the  name  of  VilhJ  Valcntia  Ivcame  a  tlourishinj;  antl 
imj>ortant  town,  was  the  only  one  of  the.<o  colonirs 
whieh  apjioars  to  have  ri.-*cn  to  any  cun.'iiderablo 
prn^j^rity.  At  a  nnieh  later  jierittil  (n.  c.  123),  the 
two  colonies  sent  to  S<'vlacium  and  Tarentum,  under 
tlic  n.inies  of  C(tl<»nia  Minei  via  and  Ncjitnnia  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  I.')),  were  jirubably  de.«ii;rn«^l  as  an  attempt  to 
D'cruit  the  sinkiu;:  {Hipulatii)n  of  those  ])l;ires. 

But  all  attem}»t.s  to  check  the  rajiid  decline  of  thi.H 
]iart  of  Italy  wt-ro  obviously  imsuccesslul.  It  is  jiro- 
iiable,  or  indeed  .ilnurst  certain,  that  malaria  bcL'an  to 
m.ike  itself  severely  frit  as  sikjii  as  the  jN.pulHtion 
diminished.  This  is  noticed  by  Strai»o  in  tin-  ca-^e  o( 
P(jsid()ni:i  (v.  ]k  231)  ;  and  tlio  same  thiii^  must 
b.ive  occurred  alon^  tho  shores  of  tin*  TarcMtin*^ 
jjulf.  Inihn.'d,  Stnibii  bimsi'lf  tells  us,  that,  of  tho 
cities  of  Ma^na  Graeci^i  which  had  U-en  so  famous 
in  ancient  times,  the  onlv  ones  that  retained  anv 
traces  uf  their  Gnvk  civili.sition  in  his  day  were 
Ilhejjium,  Tarentum,  and  Neajxjlis  (vi.  ji.  2r).3)  ; 
while  tho  preat  Achaean  cities  on  the  'i'arentino 
pulf  had  alnux-nt  entin-ly  dis:ijijH»ared.  (//».  ji.  2G2.) 
The  exjjri>>sions  of  Cicero  are  not  le-s  forcible,  that 
M:ij,'na  Gmeci'i,  which  had  In-en  so  tlounshinjj  in  the 
days  of  ]'}tlia;:oras,  and  aboundeil  in  L'reat  and  opu- 
lent cities,  was  in  his  time  sunk  into  utter  ruin 
{rnmc  quidun  dthta  cst^  Cic.  dc  Amir.  4,  Tusc.  iv. 
1).  S'veral  of  tlie  towns  which  still  existinl  in  tho 
days  of  Cicero,  as  Meta|)ontnm,  llera<'lea,  and  L'M-ri, 
praduaily  fell  into  utter  hi-ii^nilicance,  and  totally 


p.Hvtura  w:is  only  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  the     di.-iaj'jtearcd,  while  Tarentuni,   Crotona,  and  a  few 


mnoval  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  ]irojx?rty,  when 
Hannikal  was  comj^dled  to  al^andon  the  town  ;  and 
at  a  later  peri«)d  of  the  war  Terina  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Carthaginian  ceneral.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
51 ;  Strab.  ri.  256.)  Locri  and  Ootona  were  taken 
a»l  retaken  :  Khepnuni  alone,  which  maintained  its 
fiiltlity  to  Rome  inviolate,  thou;^li  several  times 
at:empteil  by  a  Carthairinian  ton  e,  seems  to  have 
in  prrat  measure  escajieti  the  rava::cs  of  the  war. 

It  is  certain  tiiat  tho  cities  of  Mai'ua  Graecia 
EfTer  recovered  from  this  Ion;;  berios  o(  calamities. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  their  condition 
u&der  the  jrovemment  of  the  Koman  liepublic,  or  the 
particular  regulations  to  which  they  were  subjei-t«-«l. 
But  it  is  probable  that,  until  after  the  complete 
Hibjaeation  of  Greece  and  Mace«loni;i,  they  were 
Wuced  u{)on  with  a  jealous  eye  as  the  natural  allie.s 
'J  tlwir  kinsmen  beyond  the  sea**  (Liv.  xxxi.  7); 


others  maintained  a  sickly  and  fivhlo  exl>tenco 
ihroUjlh  the  njidiile  aj:es  down  to  the  pre,»ient  time. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  tho  iianic  of 
Ma;;na  Graecia  wjis  never  a  terrilori.il  desii:nation  ; 
nor  dill  the  cities  which  comjKis.etl  it  ever  con.'tituto 
a  ]rt)litic.il  unity.  In  the  earliest  times,  indeed,  tho 
ditl'erence  of  their  ori;:in  and  race  nnist  have  etTec- 
tually  ]irevented  the  formation  of  any  sui-h  union 
anu^n;;  them  as  a  whole.  But  even  the  Achaean 
cities  a]jp<'ar  to  have  formed  no  jiolitical  haL'tii-  ur 
union  anionp  themselv(\s,  until  after  the  tronbl(>H 
p-itwinfj  out  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Pythii^ron'anrt,  «in 
which  «xrc:ision  they  are  siiid  to  have  a[)piied  to  the 
Acliaeans  in  (irecco  for  their  arliitr:itii.>n,and  to  have 
foundi-d  by  their  aihice  a  temple  of  Zeu.s  HomoriuK, 
wh^re  they  were  to  hold  councils  to  deliljfnite  njvjn 
their  common  atVairs  and  inten'st.-*.     (Pol.  ii.  30.) 

A   more   comprehensive    leauue   wius   fonncd   in 


Mid  even  the  colonies,  whether  of  iJoman  or  Latin    u.  c.  393,  for  mutual  j)rotcction  a^rainst  the  nttackn 
citizens,  which  were  bottled  on  the  co:L>-.ts  of  South-  '  of  Diony.^ius  on  one  side,  and  the  Lucanians  on  tho 


tra  Italy,  were  pn>bably  desi^nied  rather  to  ki-ep 
d<mn  the  previous  inliabitants  than  to  rr-cruit  tho 
exhaosted  population.  One  of  these  colonii-s,  that 
to  PoBidonia,  now  known  as  Paestum,  hail  Ix.en 
Mtidilisbed  at  a  perifxi  as  early  as  u.  c.  273  (Liv. 


other  (Di'j<l.  xiv.  91)  ;  and  the  cities  which  com- 
]jij.<ed  it  must  have  hail  some  kiiid  of  ;;eneral  council 
or  pla<  e  of  nicetiii?.  It  is  probable  that  it  wat  r>n 
this  (tcinh'wn  that  the  jrencTal  mectin^rs  of  tho 
Italian  (ireeks,  alluded  to  by   Stnibo  (vi.  p.  2M0), 


EpiL  xiv. ;  Veil  Pat.  L   14)  ;  and  Brundubiuin,  I  were  firbt  instituted :  thou^rh  it  is  highly  iinprobahli- 


2S3  ilAGNATA. 

th:it  Ihe  Tarcntine  cotaT  of  Heraflca  itm  scIkIpJ 
in  Iho  firal  inatancu  fof  Iha  place  of  iimmblf ,  u  lli« 
Tarantinra  «»m  at  first  to  bavc  kept  aloof  from  Ihfl 
eonttat,  urnl  it  is  very  doublfol  whether  Ihoy  were 
indiideJ  in  the  leagno  at  all  But  it  tbs  natural 
that,  nhcn  the  Tarentines  asaumed  the  leaiiinR  pi*i- 
tioQ  among  the  allied  citieB,  the  councib  obonld 
be  transtomd  to  Ibrir  colonj  of  Heraclea,  just  us 
Aletuidfr  of  Ejrinu  afwrwordB  (ooRht  to  imnsfer 
Ihem  from  llicnce  to  th«  river  Ac»bndni»  in  the 
Thurian  temtory,  aa  a  mark  of  eumity  towards  the 
Tarailine).     (Stiab.  tc.)  [E.H.B.] 

MAGNATA.  [Naosatae.] 
MAGNE'SLA,  MAGSK'TES.  [TiiKsa-iui.] 
MAGNE'SIA  (MiiT>T)(rla:  EA.  MdyHji.)  I. 
A  city  in  Ionia,  generally  with  the  addition  ipbi 
or  M  KaiirSfHf  (ad  Maeandnun),  to  distinguish 
it  from  (be  Ljdian  MagneBia,  waa  a  consideralile 
dtj,  Bilunled  on  tbe  elopo  of  mount  Thorni,  on 
the  banki  of  the  email  river  Lethaeua,  a  tribatary 
of  the  MacanJer.  Its  distance  from  Milelns  was 
lao  madia  or  15  miles.   (Slrib.  liv.  pp.  636,  647; 


Plin. 


31.)     11  wi 


n  founded  by  Magnesians  from  Europe,  in  the 

eut  (rf  Thessaly,  who  were  joined  by  some  Cretans. 
It  wwn  attained  t;reat  poner  and  prmperity,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  cope  oven  itilb  Epliesua  (Callinoa,  ap, 
Sirab.  liv.  p.  647.)  At  a  later  tune,  howcTer,  tlie 
city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  tbe  Cunmeriais; 
perhaps  about  B.  c.  726.  In  the  year  fbUowins  Ihe 
draerted  site  waa  occupied,  and  the  place  rebuilt  by 
tbe  Milesians, or,  according  toAtlienaeus(xii.p.525), 
by  the  Kpbesians.     ThemistocleB  dniing  liis 


It  Ma^' 


k,  the  to 


HAGNOPOLIS. 

of  Artemis  Lencopliryene  (till  exist,  ia  the  ailr 
the  ancient  MagneiuB.  (Lake,  Alia  Minor,  f  p.'. 
fi.ll.  1  Ainnd6ll,Si!i™  Churcha,  pp.  68,  folL ;  Crai 
Alia  Minor,  toL  i.  pp.  459,  folL) 


issigned  to  him  by  AttaxeTrea  to  supply  him 

with  birad.  (Nepne,  Themitt.  10;  Diod.  zl.  57.) 
The  Peraian  aatnips  of  Ljdia  also  occasionally  re- 
Bided  in  iho  place.  (Herod,  i.  161,  lii.  122.)  The 
territory  of  Magnewa  was  extremely  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced  eicellent  mno,  figs,  and  cucombera  (Athen.  i. 
p.  29,  ii.  p.  59,  iii.  p.  78.)  The  town  cnnlaincd  ■ 
temple  of  Uindymme,  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  and 
the  wife  of  Thembtoclos,  or,  according  lo  others,  his 
dauRhter,  waa  prieitess  of  that  divinity;  bat,  says 
Strabo  (p,  647),  the  temple  no  longer  ciials,  the 
town  having  been  iTansfeired  to  another  pbcc.    The 

was  indeed  snrpaiiMd  by  the  temple  of  Epheaua,  but  in 
beauty  and  the  harmony  of  its  parts  was  superior  to  all 
the  trmplea  in  A^a  Minor.  Tlio  change  m  the  site 
of  the  town  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  ia  not  noticed  by 
any  other  aiilhor.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Vitravios  (vii.  Praefat.),  wia  bnilt  by  the  architect 
]Ierniaf;eno>,  in  Ihe  Ionic  lityle.  In  the  time  of  the 
Bonuns,  Magnesia  was  added  lo  the  kingdom  rf 
ntiochoa  had  been  driven  eastward 


bey;«, 


Mud 


.  Tflun 


(Liv. 


13.)  After  t\m  time  the  town  seems  to  have  decnyed, 
and  is  nicely  mentioned,  though  it  is  still  noticed 
by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and  Tacitus  (^nit.  iv.  55). 
llieroclen  (p.  659)  ranks  it  among  the  bishoprics  of 
Asia,  and  later  docaments  seem  to  imply  (bat  at  ono 
time  it  bore  the  naine  of  MaeandropoUs,  (ConciL 
Comtantin.  iii.  p.  666.)  The  existence  of  the  town 
in  (he  time  of  Ihe  enperon  AureLus  and  GalUcnus 
il  attested  by  coins. 

Fonnerly  the  site  nf  tIagDeaia  was  identified  witli 
tbe  modem  Omel-bitiar  ;  bat  it  is  now  generally 
«dBiitt«d,  that  iMit-6aur,  when  nlM  of  tM  tempk 


2.  A  town  of  Lydia,  nsually  with  the  addition 
rpit  or  bwh  SiriXif  (ad  Sipylam).  to  distinguish 
it  from  Maf^esiB  on  the  Uaennder  in  Ionia,  Bilua1e>il 
on  the  nortb-weatem  slope  of  Mount  Sipjlos,  on  tho 

informed  when  or  by  whom  Ihe  town  was  fmndcil, 
but  it  may  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Magnetdans 
in  tlie  caaC  of  Tbeasaly.  Uagnesia  is  most  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  victory  gained  under  its  walls 
by  Ihe  two  Scipios  in  B.C.  190,  over  Antiochis 
the  Great,  whereby  the  kmg  was  for  eter  driven 
from  Wcsleni  Asia.  (Strab.  liii.  p.  C22 :  Plin.  ii. 
93;  P(ol.  V,  2.  5  16,viii.l7.  S  16;  Scylax,  p.3?; 
Liv.  xuvii.  37,  foil.;  Tac  Am.  ii.  47.)  Tbe  town, 
after  tlie  victory  of  the  Scipiw,  surrendered  to  the 
Romans.  (Appian,  Sgr.  35.)  During  tbe  war  against 
Mithridates  tbe  Magnesiniu  defoided  themtelvea 
bravely  agsinat  tbe  king,  (Paul.  i.  20.  §,^)  In 
the  reigti  of  Tiberius,  the  town  irna  nearly  desbnyej 
by  an  earthquake,  in  which  several  other  Asiatic 
cities  porisbed;  and  the  emperor  on  that  occnsir^n 
granted  liberal  sums  from  tbe  treasury  to  lepair  (be 
loss  sualnined  by  tbe  iDbabitanli  (Strab.  xiL  p.  579 ; 
iiii.p.632;Tac.tc.)  From  coins  and  other  souicv, 
tre  learn  that  Uogneiia  continued  to  flouriid)  down 
to  the  fifthcenlnry(HierDcl.  p.660);BnJ  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  During  tbe 
Turkish  rale,  it  once  was  the  rCHdenceof  the  Sultan; 
but  at  preeent  It  is  much  reduced,  though  it  prestrVH 
its  ancient  name  in  ihe  corrupt  form  of  Ataaitxi. 
The  rums  of  ancient  buildings  are  not  very  consi- 
derable. (Chandler,  TravtU  in  Aiia,  ii.  p.  333; 
Kcppel,  Tracili,  ii.  p.  205.)      The  accompanying 

of  Cicero,  though  the  reason  why  it  appears  here,  is 
unknown.  The  legend,  which  is  incorrectly  ficuiiil, 
ebould  be,  HAPK03  TTAA103  KIKEF/IN.  [LS.] 


HAGN0T0LI3  (Miry»(lireAii),  a  town  in  Pontus, 
at  the  confuencc  of  Ihe  rivers  Lycua  and  Iris,  was 
founded  by  Mithridates  Enpitor,  who  called  it 
Eupaloria ;  but  it  was  completed  by  Pcenpcy  Ihe 
Great,  who  changed  its  name  Into  Magnopolis  (Strab. 
Iii.  p.  S56).    Tb*  town  aeemi  to  have  fiOlen  into 


IIAGNUM  PROMONTOBIUU 

decaj  at  an  earlj  period,  83  it  is  not  mentioned 
bj  an  J  late  writer.  Appian  (^Mithrid.  78,  115) 
•peaks  f£  it  under  both  names,  Eupatoria  and  Ma<r- 
ni^lis,  and  Stcabo  in  one  passage  (xii.  p.  560) 
speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Megalopolis.  liuins 
cc  the  place  are  said  to  exist  some  miles  to  the  west 
of  SomnisOy  at  a  phue  called  Bitghaz  Ilissan  Kaleh, 
(Uamilton,  Reatarche*^  i-  p*  340.)  [L.  S.] 

MAGNUM  PI«)MONTORIUM  (rh  fiiya  iutpto- 
T^or,  PtoL  rii.  2.  §  7 ;  Marcian,  PeripL  p.  28),  a 
pmnoDtory  which  forms  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Chersooesus  Aurea,  in  India  extra  Gangcm, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus.  Its 
modem  name  is  C.  Romania,  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  Prom.  AL'ign.  represents  another  cape, 
either  considerably  to  the  N\V.,  now  called  C.  Pa^ 
UmL  Ptolemj^s  account  of  these  far  Eiistem  places 
is  fio  doabtful,  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  of 
the  eridence  for  or  against  the  position  of  any  place 
is  the  Anrea  Chersonesus.  [V.] 

MAGXUM  PKOMONTORIUM,  a  promontory  on 
tbe  west  coast  of  Lnsitania  (Mela,  iii.  1  •  §  6),  probably 
the  same  which  Strabo  (iii.  p.  151)  and  Ptolemy 
il  5.  §  1)  call  rh  Bap€dptoy  tjcftoVy  near  the  mouth  of 
tbe  TagUB.  The  passage  in  Strabo  is  corrupt;  but 
aomrding  to  the  correction  of  Coroy,  approvfxi  of  by 
Giwkurd,  the  promontory  was  210  stadia  from  the 
Bxmth  of  the  Tagus,  which  makes  it  corresipond  with 
C  KqticheL  Pliny  also  csdh  it  Alagnum  or  Olisi- 
pAoense,  from  the  town  in  its  viciuity ;  but  he  strangely 
coofonnds  it  with  the  Prom.  Artabrum,  on  the  N\V. 
of  the  peninsula  (iv.  21.  s.  35). 

MAGNUM  I'KOM.  MAURETANIAE.     [Mau- 

I£TAX1A.] 

MAGNUS  PORTUS.  1.  (Udpros  ndyvos,  Ptol. 
n.  4w  §  7  ;  comp.  Marcian.  p.  41),  a  port-town  of 
Htspania  Baetica,  between  the  town  Abdara  and  the 
Prwn.  Charidemi. 

2.  (Mryof  fafiiiv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  4),  a  liay  on  the 
omst  of  the  Gallaeci  Lucenses,  which  is  evidently  the 
Hune  as  the  Artabrorum  Sinus.    [Vol.  I.  p.  226,  b.] 

a  (M^os  Ai^^y,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §§  4,  33),  a  har- 
bour in  Britain,  opposite  the  island  of  Vectis,  corre- 
sponds to /V>r<«mott^ 

4.  (nSpros  M^yos,  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  2 ;  Meh,  i.  5; 
PHo.  T.  2  ;  It  Anton,  p.  13),  a  port -town  of  Mau- 
Rtaoia  Caesaricnsis,  on  the  road  between  Gilva  and 
Qniza,  described  by  Pliny  as  "  civium  Ivumanorum 
of^un."  It  is  identified  by  Forbiger  with  Orua^ 
of  which  the  harbour  is  still  called  Mars-el-Kibirf 
I  ei,  tlie  great  Ilarbour. 

5.  (Hry^s  Aifi^y,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  6),  a  port  on  the 
vest  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
livnr  Darados  and  the  promontory  Ryssadium. 

MAGNUS  SINUS  {6  iiiyas  KdKKos,  Ptol.  vii. 
^  §§  3,  5  ;  Agathem.  i.  p.  53),  the  great  gulf 
which  runs  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Avo,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  tlie 
Guif  of  Siam.  The  ancient  geographers  correctly 
pboed  China  on  the  east  of  this  gu^,  though  tliey 
had  no  very  accurate  notions  relative  to  its  latitude 
<v  kmgitude.  On  the  west  sido  was  the  Anrea 
Cbenooesns.  [V.] 

5IAG0.    [Balrares,  p.  374,  a.] 

MAGON  {&  May&Vf  Arrian,  Iiul.  c.  4),  a  river 
Bwntiooed  bj  Arrian  m  flowing  into  the  Ganges  on 
iu  left  bank.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  tho 
iUfie  as  the  present  Ramffuna,  [V.] 

MAGONTIACUM.    [Mooantiacum.] 

MAGOKAS,  a  river  of  Syria,  under  mount  Li- 
hnxiM,  mentaoned  by  Pliny  (v.  *20)  apparently  bc- 
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I  tweon  SIdon  and  Berytus,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  Tamyras  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756),  now 
Nahr-ed-Damur;  though  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the 
Aahr-Beirut.  {Bib,  Rc4.  voL  iii.  pp.  433,  489.) 
[Tamtras.]  [G.  W.] 

MAGORUM  SINUS  (Maywif  KtJAwos),  a  bay  on 
tlio  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  country 
of  the  Thcuii,  who  joineil  the  Gerraei  on  the  north. 
(Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  54.)  It  is  still  marked  by  tlie 
modem  town  of  Magas^  and  tho  ancient  name  is 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  Forster  by  tho  fact  that  **  the 
ancient  Thomi  arc  the  Magian  tribe  of  Beni-Temin, 
in  all  ages  of  Ambiun  history  inhabitants  of  the 
gulf  and  city  of  Magat^ — a  deep  bay,  with  its  chief 
town  of  the  same  name,  immediately  above  tho  bay 
of  Katiff."  (Geogr.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  He 
maintains  that  the  Magi  of  S.  Matthew  (iu  ))  were 
of  this  tribe,  and  from  this  country  (v(»l.  i.  pp. 
304—307).     [Themi.]  [G.  W.] 

MAGRADA,  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconeusis,  now  Uretmea,  (Mehi,  iiL 
1.  §  10.) 

MAGYDUS  (MtiyvBos:  Eth,  MoTwJtiJj;  called 
Md<n}Sos  by  Scyhix,  p.  39),  a  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  on  the  coast  between  AttiUeia  and  Perge, 
and  subsequently  of  ei)iscopal  rank,  is  probably  the 
Mygdalb  (MiryJdAij),  of  the  St.idiiismus.  There 
are  numerous  imperial  coins  of  MagyduH,  Iiearing  the 
epigraph  MAITAfiAN.  Leake  identities  it  with 
iMora,  (Ptol.  V.  5.  §  2 ;  Hierocl.  p.  679  ;  Sta- 
diasm.  §§  201,  202;  Leake, -4na  Minor,  p.  194  ; 
Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.) 

MAHANAIM  (Mayatu,  LXX.),  a  place,  and 
afterwards  a  town,  on  the  ea$t  side  of  tho  Jordan, 
so  named  from  tho  incident  related  in  Genesis  (xxxii. 
2),  where  the  word  is  translated,  both  by  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus,  Ilapc/uSoAa/,  and  also  by  the  latter 
Qtov  orpaT&Kthoy  {Ant.  i.  20.  §  1).  The  following 
notices  of  its  position  occur  in  the  Old  Testament:— 
It  was  north  of  the  brook  Jabbok  {Gen.  I.  c,  comp.  v. 
22),  in  the  borders  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  30),  after- 
wards in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (xxi.  38),  but  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (xiii.  29)  as- 
signed to  the  Lcvites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  80.)  It  was 
the  seat  of  I&hU>sheth*s  kingdom,  during  the  time 
that  David  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.),  and  there 
he  was  assassinated  (iv.).  When  David  fled  from 
Absalom,  he  was  maintained  at  Mahanaim  by  Bar- 
zilLii,  the  aged  sheikh  of  that  district  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27,  xix.  32);  and  it  was  apparently  in  the  >'icinity 
of  this  city  that  the  decisive  battle  was  f(iu<:ht  in 
the  wood  ik  Ephraim  between  the  royal  troops  and 
the  rebels  (xviii).  A  mined  site  is  mentioncil  in 
the  Jebel  Ajlun,  under  the  name  of  Mahneh,  which 
prob.ibly  marks  the  position  of  Mahanaim.  (]{x)bin- 
sun,  BUi.  Res.  vol.  iii.  Apjiendix,  p.  166.)     [G.W.] 

MAIS,  a  station  in  Britain,  so  called  upon  an 
engraved  bronze  cup  foimd  at  Riidge,  in  Wiltshire. 
Fn.»m  this  name  occurring  with  these  of  four  other 
stations,  all  on  the  lincof  the  Great  Wall,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  J^lagna,  or  Magnis.      [C.  R  S.] 

MAIS  (Matt),  a  river  of  India  intra  Gangeni, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  Barygazenus,  now  the  Mahi 
(Nearch.  p.  24  ;  Arrian,  Periplus  Maris  Eryth- 
raci.) 

MAKKEDAH  (MoKnBd,  LXX.,Eus€b. ;  Maxxi^d, 
Joseph.),  a  city  of  the  Canaatiitos  in  the  south  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  governed  by  a 
sheikh.  It  was  the  first  city  taken  by  Joshua  after 
the  liattle  i«  Gibeon;  and  there  it  was  tliat  the  five 
confederate  kings  were  found  hid  in  a  cave,  which 
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vas  made  their  sopulchro  after  their  executions 
(Josh,  X.  IC— 28.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
(Onwnast.  s,  v.)  8  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis. 
[Betiiooabius.]  [G.  W.] 

MALA  (MoAa,  MdXjj),  a  town  in  Colchis,  which 
Scjriax  (p.  32),  in  contradiction  to  other  writers, 
makes  the  birthplace  of  Medeia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALAGA  (MdAwco,  Strab. ;  PtoL  iL  4.  §  7 ; 
MaXdicn,  Steph.  B.  8.  r. :  Eth,  Ma\aKircaf6t :  Afa- 
laga)j  an  important  town  upon  the  coast  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  east  of  Gaipe,  which  was  equidistant  from 
Gadcira  and  MaUica.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  405),  the  dis- 
tance from  Gadcira  to  Malaca  was  145  miles  ;  ac- 
conling  to  Strabo  (iiu  p.  140)  the  distance  from 
Gadeira  to  Galpo  was  750  stadia.  ^lahca  stood 
upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  now  GuadcUmedina. 
(Avien.  Or.  Mar.  426;  Malaca  cnm  fluvio,  Plin.  iii. 
1.  s.  3.)  Strabo  sajs  (I  c.)  that  Malaca  was  bnilt 
in  the  Phoenician  fashion,  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  a  Phoenician  colony.  Accordingly  some 
modem  writers  have  supposed  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  word  malcha,  "  royal ; " 
but  Humboldt  says  that  Alalaca  is  a  Basque  word, 
signifying  the  "side  of  a  mountain."  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  focderata  civitas  (Plin.  L  c),  and 
had  extensive  establishments  for  salting  fish.  (Strab. 
L  c.)  Avienus  says  {L  c.)  that  Malaca  was  for- 
merly called  Maenaca;  but  Strabo  had  already  no- 
ticed this  error,  and  observed  not  only  that  Maenaca 
was  further  from  Galpe,  but  that  the  ruins  of  the 
latter  city  were  clearly  Hellenic.  ^lalaca  is  also 
mentioned  in  Strab.  iii.  pp.  158,  161,  163;  Hirt. 

B.  Akx.  46;  Gcogr.  Rav.  iv.  42.  There  are  still 
a  few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  in  Malagck. 

MALACHATH  (Mo\ox<i»),  a  city  of  Libya  In- 
terior, which  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  25)  places  in  the 
country  above  the  Nigeir,  in  E.  long.  20°  20',  and 
N.  lat.  20°  15'.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALAEA.     [Malea.] 

MALAEI  COLON  (MoAalov,  or  VldKiov  ku\ov, 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  5),  a  promontory  on  the  southern 
Cdost  of  the  Golden  Chcrsonesus.  Its  exact  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  probably  along 
the  Stixiits  of  Makuxa.  [V.] 

MALA.MANTUS  (A  Ma\dfjuurros,  Arrian,  Jnd. 
c,  4),  a  small  tributary  of  the  Cophen,  or  river  of 
Kdbul,  perhaps  now  the  Pamljcora.  [V.] 

MALANA  (MdAwa,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  25),  a 
cape  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Oreitae  (one  of  the  sea- 
ciKist  tribes  of  Gedmsia)  and  tlie  Ichthyophagi. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present 

C.  Malan  in  Mekran,  the  measurements  of  Nearchus 
and  of  modem  navigators  corresponding  remarkably. 
(Vincent,  Ti/y.  of  Nearchus^  vol.  i.  p.  216.)     [V.] 

JilALANGA  (MiAaryo,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  92),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvami,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the 
ea.stem  side  of  Iluidostdn,  below  where  the  Tyndis 
(now  Kistnd)  flows  into  the  sea.  It  has  been  sup- 
p<kjcd  that  it  is  the  same  place  as  tlie  ])r&>ent 
Jfadra.^,  but  it  may  liavo  been  a  little  higher  up 
near  Ndlnre.  [V.] 

MALAO  (MaAdw,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  10.  com.  Mci- 
A«u>y),  probably  answers  to  the  modem  Rerbera^  the 
chief  t<>wn  of  the  Somukh,  who  inhabit  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  straits  of  liab-el'Mamkb  to 
cape  Ouardafui.  This  district  has  in  all  times  been 
the  scat  of  an  active  commerce  between  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  ^Lilao  was  one  of  the  principal  marts 
for  gums,  myrrh,  ficmnklnoenae,  cattle,  slaves,  gold- 
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duiit  and  ivory.     (See  Heeren,  African  KatioWf 
vol.  i.  p.  330,  EngL  transL)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AIALATA,  according  to  an  inscription,  or  Milata 
according  to  the  Pouting.  Table,  a  pUice  in  Pannunia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube.  As  the  inscription  was 
found  at  PeUrwardein^  lialata  was  perhaps  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  latter  place.  (Geor.  Rav.  iv. 
19 ;  Marsilius,  Danub.  ii.  p.  1 1 8,  tab.  47.)  [L.  S.] 

MALCHUBH.    [Maubetamia.] 

MALCOAE.     [MANDRua] 

MA'LEA  (MoAca),  a  town  in  the  district  of 
Aegytis  in  Arcadia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
transferred  to  Alegalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  city.  (Pans.  viiL  27.  §  4.)  Its  territory 
was  called  the  Maleatis  (ji  MoXcaris).  Xenophon 
describes  Leuctra  as  a  fcHlress  situated  above  the 
Maleatis ;  and  as  Leuctra  was  probably  at  or  near 
Leonddri,  Malea  must  have  been  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. [Leuctra.]  Leake,  however,  coimecting 
Malea  with  tlie  river  Malus  (MoAoDf ,  Paus.  viii. 
35.  §  1),  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  places  the 
town  on  this  river,  and  on  the  road  fit>m  Megalo- 
polis to  Camasium  (Leake,  PdoponnuiacOj  p.  248) ; 
but  this  is  not  probable.  The  pUce  Midea  (MtBca) 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  (He/Z.  vii.  1.  §  28)  is  pro- 
bably a  corrupt  fomi  of  Malea.  (Curtius,  Pelupon- 
nesoSy  vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

AIA'LEA  (Ma\6a,  Steph.  B. «.  v.  et  alii;  MoXfoi, 
Herod,  i.  82;  Strab.  viii.  p.  368),  still  called  Malii, 
a  promontory  of  Laconia,  and  the  most  southerly 
point  in  Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taenarum. 
For  details  see  Vol.  II.  p.  1 14. 

MA'LtLA.  (MoXea,  Thucvd.  iii.  4, 6;  Xen.  ITeflf.  L 
6.  §§  26,  27;  MoAio,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  617;  Moi^ia, 
Ptol.  V.  2;  see  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran,  p.  33),  the 
southeramoet  point  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  reck- 
oned by  Strabo  to  be  70  stadia  distant  from  Myti- 
lene,  560  stadia  from  Cape  Sigrium,  and  340  fh>m 
Methymna.  Immediately  opposite,  on  the  mainland, 
were  the  point  of  Cane  and  the  isUnds  of  Argi- 
NUSAE  [see  those  articles].  The  modem  n.iine  of 
Malea  is  Zeitoun  Bouroun,  or  Cape  SL  Mary^  and 
it  is  a  high  and  conspicuous  point  at  sea.  Xeno- 
phon says  (/.  c.)  that  the  fleet  of  Callicratidas  oc- 
cupied this  station  before  the  sea-fight  off  Arginusac. 
There  is  some  obscurity  in  Xenophon's  topography  in 
reference  to  this  place ;  and  the  Malea  of  Thucy- 
dides  (J.  c.)  can  hardly  have  been  C.  SL  Mary, 
unless  there  is  some  error  in  his  relation.  He  says 
distinctly  (c.  4.),  tliat  Malea  lay  to  the  north  of 
Mytilene,  and  (c  6.)  that  the  Athenians  ha-l 
their  market  there,  while  besieging  the  city.  The 
first  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  of 
Cape  St.  Mary^  and  the  second  with  its  distance 
from  Mjtilcne.  Possibly  the  Malea  of  Thucydides 
had  some  connection  with  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
Maloeis.  (See  the  notes  of  Amold  and  Poppo,  and 
Thiriwalls  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  173.)       [J.  S.  H.] 

MA'LEA  (Ma\ca,  or  MoXoia  tpos,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§  8),  a  large  group  of  mountains  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  comprehends  the  monnUun 
tract  now  known  by  the  name  of  Neicera  EUia,  one 
of  the  chief  mountains  of  which  is  called,  from  the 
Arabs,  Admns  Peak,  by  the  natives  Sripada,  Pto- 
lemy states,  that  it  is  the  water-shed  of  three  rivers, 
which  he  calls  the  Soanas,  the  Azanns,  and  the 
Baraccs,  and  describes  with  remarkable  tmth  the 
present  condition  of  the  island,  when  he  adds  tliut 
in  tlie  low  ground  below  it,  towards  the  sea,  are  the 
pastures  of  the  elepliants.    Pliny  speaks  of  a  moon- 
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tain  in  the  interior  of  Indut,  wbicli  he  calU  Muns 
Slalnis  (ti.  19.  s.  22).  It  has  been  sapposed  that 
be  maj  refer  to  the  western  Ghats ;  but  as  Alaleus 
is  eridentlj  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  maluj  a  moun- 
taiDf  this  identification  cannot,  we  think,  be  main* 
taiwd.  [V.] 

MAI.ECECA.     [LusiTANiA,  p.  220,  a.] 
ILALE'NE  (Ma\ilini%  a   place   near  Atameu.s, 
vjierp  Histiaeos  was  defeated  by  the  IVreiaiM,  U  not 
mtntioned  bj  anj  ancient  autlior  except  Hvrodntns 
(tL  211).  [L.  S.] 

MAI.ETHTJBALOX  (MoXeffovgoXoir,  I'lol.  iv.  2. 
{ 15;  Nobbe,  ad  he.  reads  MoAcOov^odoy),  a  moun- 
tun  of  Maiiretania  Caesariensis,  which  is  identified 
with  J^l  Nadvr  in  the  Safuira.  (Shaw's  TravtU, 
p.  56.)  rE.15.J] 

MALEVENTUM.     [Biwkventum.J 
MA'LEUM  r.  (MoAc^  tjcpov,  Ptol.  rii.  I.  §  4),  a 
pRXuontory  which  furms  the  southern  tcnuinatiun  of 
Svivtrene  (now  Cutch),     It  separated  the  gulfs  of 
Oailhi  (the  Jiwm  of  dutch)  and  Baiygaza  (Cam- 

^y  [v.] 

MAXIA  (MaXia  :  Eth,  MoAic^s),  a  town  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  Kumantia,  but  of 
vhich  nothing  more  is  known.    (Appian,  Ilifp. 

MALIACUS  SIXUS  (^  MaKioKhs  kSXwos;  Mi^ 
AuK^f,  Thnc  iii.  96 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  403 ;  6  Mri- 
Airirt  K6x.iros,  Herod,  iv.  33 ;  Tolyb.  iz.  41  :  Gulf 
tfZiiyniy,  a  Ion;;  ft}i\i  of  the  sea,  lying  between  the 
anilhem  coast  of  Thesj^aly  and  the  northern  coast 
ftf  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  and  wliicii  derived  its 
Bime  from  the  country  of  the  M.ilians,  situated  at 
]Xi  head.  At  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  tho  north- 
vestem  pmmonUaj  of  Eubuea,  and  the  it»hmds  Li- 
chades,  and  into  its  furthest  extremity  the  river 
hpcrcbeius  flows.  The  gulf  is  called  Lasiiacus 
Sixrs  (6  Ao/itcucbf  K6Kxoi)  by  Tausanius  (i.  4. 
§  3,  viL  15.  §  2,  z.  1.  §  2),  from  the  important 
tiiwii  of  I^mia ;  and  in  the  same  way  tho  gulf  is 
now  called  Zituni,  which  is  the  modem  name  of 
Lainia.  Livy,  who  nsnaliy  terms  it  Aluliacus  Sinus, 
givM  it  in  one  place  the  name  of  Acniannm  Sinus 
(xxviiL  5),  which  Lt  borrowed  from  I'olybius  (x. 
42).  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  GrtecCj  vol.  ii. 
p.  4.) 

31ALIARPHA  (MaXidfxpa,  Ttol.  vli.  14),  a 
place  of  considerable  conunercc  in  the  territory  of 
the  Arvarui,  on  the  western  coant  of  the  JJfty  of 
Btngalf  between  tho  mouths  of  the  Godarari  and 
the  Kistna,  It  is  represented  now  by  cither  Ma- 
Uapur  or  by  the  mins  of  Mavalipuram,  [V.  j 

MALICHI  INSULAE  {Ma\ixov  vrnroi,  Ptol. 
vi  7.  §  44),  two  islands  in  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  off 
the  soath  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  One  of  them  is  the 
modem  Sohar, 

BIALIS  (^  Ma\U  yri ;  MrjAfs ,  Herod,  vii.  1 98 :  Eth. 
MoAiftfr,  MiyAicvs),  a  small  district  of  Greece,  at  the 
head  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
moontains,  and  open  only  in  tho  direction  of  the  sea. 
The  river  Spercheius  flowed  through  it.  The  limits  of 
HaHs  are  fixed  by  the  descrijition  of  Herodotus.  It 
fxteided  alittle  north  of  the  vuUey  of  the  Spercheius  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits  of  Thennopylae. 
Aoticyra  was  the  northernmost  town  of  the  Malians 
(Herod,  vii.  198);  the  boundary  passotl  between 
Lamia  and  Anticyra.  Anthcla  was  their  !^>u thorn- 
most  town  (viL  176,  200).  Inland,  the  Anopica, 
the  path  over  Mount  Oeta,  by  which  the  rur.sians 
tamed  the  army  of  Leoniilas,  in  jKirt  divided  the 
teniiny  of  the  Trachinian  Malious  from  tiiat  of  tho 
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Octaeans  (vIL  217).  A  more  parliculzir  description 
of  tlie  locality  is  given  under  Tukkmopyijie. 
According  to  Stephanus  B.  (t.  v.  MoAicvf),  the 
Alalians  derived  their  name  from  a  town  Malleus, 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  author,  said  to 
h.ive  been  founded  by  Blalns,  the  son  of  Amphic- 
tyon.  The  Malians  were  reckoned  among  the  Tlies- 
saltans;  but  although  tributary  to  tho  latter,  they 
were  genuine  Hellenes,  and  were  from  the  earliest 
times  members  of  the  Aniphicytonic  council.  They 
were  probably  Dorians,  and  were  always  in  close 
conncctiun  with  the  acknowledged  Doric  states. 
Hercules,  the  great  Doric  hero,  is  represented  as  the 
friend  of  Ceyx  of  Trachis,  and  Blount  Oeta  was  tho 
scene  of  the  hero's  death.  Diodorus  (xii.  £9)  even 
speaks  of  Trachis  as  the  mother-tt)^!!  of  LaciKlaemon. 
When  the  Trachiiiians  were  hard  prei>sed  by  their 
Oetaean  neighbours,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  they  applied  for  assistance  to  tho 
Spartans,  who  founded  in  consequence  tho  colony  of 
Heraelcia  near  Trachis.    (Thuc.  iii.  92.) 

Scyhix  (p.  24),  wlio  is  followed  by  Diodorus 
(xviii.  11),  distinguishes  between  the  MriXius  and 
MaAi<?T,  the  former  extending  al^ng  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Maliac  gulf  from  Lamia  to  Echinus ; 
but,  as  no  other  writer  mentions  these  towns  as  be- 
longing to  the  Lamians,  we  ought  probably  to  read 
Aa/xicis,  as  K.  0.  MUUer  obser\''es.  Thucydides 
mentions  three  divisions  (/u^pr;)  of  the  Alalians,  calleil 
Paralii  (ITofKiAioi),  Priests  ('I«p^y),  and  Trachinii 
(Tpaxiytoi).  Who  the  Priests  were  is  a  matter  only 
of  conjecture :  Grute  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  possessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on  which  tho 
Amphictyonic  meetings  were  lield ;  while  Leako 
imagines  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
Sacred  City  {Itpbv  &<rTu),  to  which,  according  to 
Callimachus  \Hymn.  in  JDeL  287),  tho  Hyper- 
borean offerings  were  sent  from  Dodoiia  on  their 
way  to  Dclus,  and  that  this  S.ncrcd  City  was  thu 
city  Oeta  mentioned  by  Stephanus  B.  The  names 
of  tho  Paralii  and  Trachinii  sufficiently  indicate 
their  po&itioti.  The  Malians  admitted  every  man  tn 
a  sluiro  in  tlie  government,  who  either  had  sen'eil 
or  was  Eer\-ing  as  a  lloplite  (Ari:itot.  Polit.  iv.  10. 
§  10).  In  war  they  were  chiefly  famous  as  slingi-rs 
and  darters.     (Thuc.  iv.  100.) 

TiiAcnis  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Malians. 
There  were  also  AiiTicYiiA  and  Antiiki^a  on  tho 
coast;  and  others,  of  which  the  names  only  are  pre- 
8cr\'ed,  such  as  C<»laceia  (Thcopom.  ap.  At/ien. 
vi.  p.  254,  f.),  Aegonkia  (Lycophr.  903;  Steph.  B. 
M.  r.),  and  Iicus  (Schol.  in  Lycophr.  I.  c;  Stepli.  B. 
*.  v.).  (3i!uller,  Dorians^  vol.  i.  p.  50 ;  Grotc, 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  378;  Leake,  Northern  Grtece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

MALLAEA,  MALLOEA,  or  MALOEA.  a  town 
of  southern  Pcrrhacbia  in  Tliessjily,  pcrhajis  repre- 
sented in  name  by  Mologhusta^  which  Leake  con- 
jectures to  be  a  corruption  of  Malloea,  with  tho 
addition  of  Augunta.  But  as  there  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  at  Mologhusia,  Leake  sujipx^cs  Maliui'a 
to  have  occupied  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  where  are  some  vestiges  of  ancient  walls. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  41 ,  xxxvi.  10,  13,  xxxix.  25  ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greeee,  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

liLVLLI  (MdAAoi,  Arrian,  Anah.  vi.  7,  8,  14), 
the  inhabit:mts  of  the  south  pirt  of  the  district 
now  known  by  tho  name  of  tho  Paiijah.  There  was 
pn)hahly  in  ancient  times  a  city  from  which  tln-y 
derived  their  name,  though  the  name  of  the  town  is 
not  given  by  ancient  authors.     (Arrian,  L  c. ;  Strab. 
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sv.  p.  701 ;  Cart  iz.  4.)  The  people  occapied  the 
space  between  the  Acesines  (^Astkni)  and  llyarotiii 
(^Irdcait)j  which  both  enter  the  Indus  at  no  great 
dibtancc.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
represents  at  once  the  country  and  the  town  of  the 
lilalli,  bcin;;  itself  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Mdla- 
sthiini.  Pliny  speaks  of  Malli  quorum  Mons 
AI alius  (vi.  17.  8.  21).  If  his  locality  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  other  geographers,  the  name 
inis:ht  bo  txikcn  from  the  mountain  which  was  con- 
spicuous there.  It  is  not^  however,  possible  from 
I'liny's  brief  notice,  to  determine  anything  of  the 
position  of  his  Malli.  It  was  in  this  country,  and 
not  improbably  in  the  actual  town  of  the  Malli  (as 
Arrian  appears  to  think)  that  Alexander  was  nearly 
slain  in  combat  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Pan  j ah.  [V.] 

MALLUS  (MaAA«Js:  EthMaXXwrni),  an  ancient 
city  of  Ciiicia,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
founded  in  the  Trojan  times  by  the  soothsayers 
Mop-^us  and  Amphilochus.  (Strab.  xlv.  p.  675,  &c.; 
Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.)  It  was  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pyramus,  on  an  eminence  opposite  to 
Mes;ar8us,  as  we  must  infer  from  Gurtius  (iii.  7), 
who  states  that  Alexander  entered  the  town  af\er 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Pyramus.  Mallus 
therefore  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 
According  to  Scylax  (p.  40)  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
up  the  river  a  short  distance  in  order  to  reach  Mallus ; 
and  Mela  (i.  13)  also  states  that  the  town  is  situated 
cl<j«e  upon  the  river;  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §  4) 
must  be  mistaken  in  placing  it  more  than  two  miles 
away  from  the  river.  Mallus  was  a  town  of  consi- 
dcnible  importance,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  any  particular  attractions.  Its  port- 
town  was  Magarsa  [BIaoarsa],  though  in  hiter 
times  it  seems  to  have  had  a  port  of  its  own,  called 
Portus  Palorum  (Geogr.  Nub.  p.  195;  Sanut.  Secret. 
Fid.  ii.  4,  26,  wlicnce  we  learn  that  in  the  middle 
n^es  it  continncd  to  bo  called  Mah;  comp.  Gallim. 
Fragm.  15;  Appian,  Mithrid.  96;  Dionys.  Per.  875; 
Ptol.  viii.  17,  §  44;  PHn.  ZT.  N.  v.  22;  Stadiasm. 
Mar.  M.  §§  151, 152;  Leake,  i4«Ki  Af /nor,  pp.  216, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  3IALLUS  IN  aUCIA. 

MALOETAS.     [Methydmum.] 

MALVA.    [MuLUCiiA.] 

MALUS.     [Malea;  Mkoalopolis.] 

AIAMALA  (McifuxAa  kwioi),  a  village  of  the 
Gassanitae,  south  of  Badbi  Regia,  on  the  Arabian 
t-oost  of  the  Rc<l  Sea.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  5)  [Gasandes; 
Badei  Keoia.]  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  town  of  Konfoda^  and  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  piraUcal  tribe  of  Gonraitae, 
mentioned  bv  Arrian  {PeripUuy  p.  15).     [G.  W.J 

MAMERTI'NI.     [AIkssana.] 

MAAIE'UTIUM  (lHatiiprioy  :  Eth.  MoMfpr^os), 
a  city  in  the  interior  of  the  Bnittian  peninsula. 
It  is  noticed  only  by  Strabo,  who  phices  it  in  the 
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mountains  above  Locri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  forest  of  Sila,  and  by  Stephanus  of  By2antium, 
who  calls  it  merely  a  dty  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vL 
p.  261  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.)  There  is  no  reason  to 
reject  these  testimonies,  though  we  have  no  other 
account  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place ;  and  its 
position  cannot  be  determined  with  any  greater  pre- 
cision. But  the  Mamertini  who  figure  in  history 
as  the  occupants  of  Mcssana  are  wholly  distinct 
from  the  citizens  of  this  obscure  town.  [Mes- 
SANA.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAMMA  (Ma/tt/u^),  a  district  in  Byzacena,  at 
the  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  where  in  a.d. 
536  the  eunuch  Solomon,  with  10,000  Romans, 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  50,000  Moors.  (Procop. 
B.  V.  ii.  1 1 ;  Gorippus,  Johannis,  vi.  283 ;  Thecpkin. 
p.  170 ;  Anast.  p.  61 ;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire^  vol. 
viii.  pp.  307—311 ;  comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xU.)  Jus- 
tinian afterwards  fortified  Mamma  (Procop.  de 
Aed.  vi.  6),  which  is  represented  by  the  pl^ns 
lying  under  the  slopes  of  Jd^l  Truzsa  near  Kirum^ 
in  the  JRegency  of  Turns.  (Barth,  Wandcnmyen, 
pp.  247, 285.)  [E.B.J.] 

MAMPSARUS  MONS.    [Bagradas.] 

l^iANA'PII  (Mayiirioi),  a  people  of  Ireland  on  the 
oast  coast,  possessing  a  town  called  Manatia 
(Mavair/a),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Modonus,  the 
present  Dublin.  (Ptol.  ii.  2.  §§  8,  9.)  The  name 
is  the  same  as  one  of  the  Geltic  tribes  of  GauJ. 
[MenapilI 

MANARMANTS  PORTUS  (MctyapfuuHt  \ifir}p), 
a  harbour  on  tlie  west  coast  of  Germany,  and  pro- 
bably formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Unsingis. 
It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  modem  Mama  in 
West  FrieslcMdy  which  may  even  owe  its  name  to  the 
ancient  port.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  1;  Marcian.  llcracl. 
p.  51,  where  it  is  called  MapapfutpSsJ)       [L.  S.] 

MANASSEH.     [Palaestina.] 

MANOHANE  (Mayxdanri),  a  town  in  Mesopo- 
tamia,  of  which  the  site  is  uncertain.     (IHoL  v.  18. 

§9) 

MANGFNIUM,  a  town  of  the  Brigaiites  inBritain 

(/f.  Ant.  p.  482),  now  Manchester.  But  few,  if  any, 

of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  to  be  traced 

at  the  present  day.     From  inscriptions  we  leam  that 

at  some  period  of  the  Roman  domination  a  cohort  of 

the  Frisians  was  stationed  at  Mancunium;  and  that 

the  sixth  legion,  or  one  of  its  divisions  was  there, 

probably  on  the  occasion  of  some  journey  into  the 

north.  [C.  R.  &] 

MANDAGADA  (Mav8aic(E5a),  a  place  in  Mysli, 
which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  time  of  Hieroclos 
(p.  663),  though  it  mu.>^t  have  exists  before,  as 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Gilices  Mandacxidezu  in  the 
northern  part  of  My&ia  on  the  Hellespont.      [L.  S.] 

lilANDAGARA  (MovJcryapo,  Ptol.  vu.  1.  §  7), 
a  small  port  on  the  westem  coast  of  Hindostan^  in 
the  district  now  called  Concan.  It  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Bombay^  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Poonak.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  calls 
it  Mandaj:ora  (p.  30).  [V.] 

MANDAGARSIS  (jnca^Zayafxrls,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  2), 
a  small  port  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
between  the  rivers  Strato  and  Charindas.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the 
present  Mesheddisar.  [V.] 

MANDALAE  (MavUXat,  Ptol.  vU.  1.  §  72), 
an  Indian  tribe  who  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palimbothra  (Patnd), 
which  was  perhaps  (as  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  geographers),  their  chief  city.     They  seem 


HAIIDANE. 
hntm,  to  b«Te  Uni  ratbei  lower  doim  tilt  rirer 
tia  llam^ir,  in   ths  diiUict  now  cillid  Bihar. 
(Sk  LuHD'*  map.)  [V.] 

KANUANE  (Mar&Hflt),  «  town  on  the  msI  of 
(Sidi,  betir(en  Cv\enitTii,  uid  Cipe  Visidium,  from 
dull  it  traa    only  T   stulli    diiUot    (Sfa<iiatiii. 

S.l"*,  175.)  It  ia  pnibiibty  Iht  tame  pi jtt  iS  UiB 
nnli  or  Hf^sUdk  in  Pliny  (v.  S7);  and  ifio,  it 
Mtlio  be  idmtiisl  vilb  Ibelom  of  M>ua  (Mmui) 
mUMti  by  Scjlax  (p.  40)  b«T«n  K4piiiii>  "J 
Cdwkru.  [1~S.] 

HASDARAE  CM(b*vbO.  tne  disliict  «bunt 
Cntiwin  JUcrfona.  (Sl»ph.  B.  ».F.)  [E.B.J.] 
'ILLVDELA.  [r>rGE.Nti*.] 
lUSDORI-  [SlAsnnua.] 
lUSDROCIUM.  [CABTiiAGO,VoI.I.p.5S1.t] 
mSDKUANI  <Plin-  "-  16.  «.  18),  n  poiple 
'  bl  I'liny  "  oMupjin-  ii  jnut  of  Wv=lem 


renlot 


piB  by  Uut  fTo^'^l 


to  tlia  sune  locklily,  no 
_, --  [V] 

HAXDRU'POLIS  {Viaripitiwt>Ji  at  Karipi- 
Mu},*  town  in  Mjsi*  (Hierocl.  pL  664),  iinwc*]]«] 
ITiBto  ill  or  ifendrrghnra,  at  the  foot  af  ttnant 
Tauu.  St»phaHiisofByi»iitiQni(..r.)en™cou6lj 
)b«  t)K  town  in  Phry^ii-  1'bcre  bhiiiii  to  be  liUk 
Ut  bat  that  Mandrupulia  ii  the  «m»  town  u 
Ibadnnu  er  Sluidruniuni,  ptntiontd  by  Liry 
(ai-iiLlS).  [I-S.] 

HAN'DKUS  MOXS(Tb  KiSpan.ft  Hirtpau Spti). 
*  of  tbc  chi»f  mountaini  of  Lil,y»,  from  wIlKiM 
Sulithna  lo  Mn.-^ ;  thr 


rf  the  n 
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■d  19'  N.  Ist.,  usiened  la  it  by  rtolemy  (i 
( I).  Aftcnrvdi  (§  14)  he  dwcribm  Iho  riTcr 
W  as  uniline,  ot  jukiriB  loncHi"  C*»'C'>" 
Tmt),  Uonnt  Usiidnu  with  llount  Tliak  [Ni- 
en«.]'(Cr>mp.  LpBifo»  ffwflr.  JiMwii.  vol.  ii.  p.  IDj 
Dii^iii,  DuierlalymontlitNii/er.f.il.')  I'll' 
(i  i;)  [ilacn  the  full<>win)r  ttilKa  in  the  nrifli 
lad  rf  thii  mmuaiD:  Uie  lUuii  ('PJCiai) 
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UiLCOAC  (HoXii^),   and  Uie  UAHnom  (Miiw 

Ju/xw).  [E.B.J.] 

MAKDL"BII  (HarSaitia,),  ■  Gullic  people  Hbom 
Slribe  (ir.  p.  191 )  erronnmsly  calli  iLe  ncieliboun  of 
Ihe  Arvenii.  When  Chsu  (d.c  52)  wu  mvco. 
inf;  throui;h  the  lenilory  of  the  Lineonn,  with  the 
intmlion  of  ntreiting  throucb  the  Stquni  into  Iha 
Proviniu,  ha  wan  aiiackiid  by  the  confedente  Galli 
ander  Vercingetnrii  (R  G.  vii.  68).  Tlia  QiUi 
vere  defeated,  and  VeivingrVirii,  with  hia  men,  to<ik 
rrfueo  in  Alesla,  a  [own  of  Die  SlandubiL  The  tita 
of  the  battle  is  not  indtenled  b>  Ciie>ar,  but  the  pih 
sltion  of  AIe»a  is  at  xrifr,  or^fiee  Soinreffeiie.  aa 
it  ii  aUo  c.illed,  in  the  dcpiirtment  i>f  the  die  dOr. 
The  nilmd  from /\irH  laZIifon  craaaea  the  hille  of 
thf  CtUeiTOr,  of  which  AlMia«ndllielieij;lii»aivund 
it  are  a  part.  The  Muidubii  wen  a  bniall  penple 
whn  fed  Ibcir  floclu  and  catDe  on  Ihe  pruny  liillg  of 
the  Cite  dOr,  and  rulti»ted  Itie  fertile  l:uid  at  Ihe 
foot  of  Aleiia.  Oefore  iJie  bluckade  waa  fanned,  they 
had  drirm  a  frreat  qoanlitjof  thi^iraniinala  (pedis) 
witliin  the  walla.  (AC.  .IL  71.) 

The  Uandubji  who  liad  nceired  tbtii  connttyinea 
into  the  city,  were  limied  out  of  it  by  Ihem,  with 
their  wirea  and  ehildivn,  during  Clear's  Uockade,  in 
order  ihat  the  icantj  supply  uf  prorisiom  f«  the 
Inmpa  inigliC  hut  longer.  The  lii>inaiis  rcfoMil  to 
reeeJTe  the  Maodabii  and  pn  Ihem  fuul.  The  ter- 
taln  concliuim  froip  Caesar's  namtice  'a,  that  thew 
imfbnunale  people  died  of  hanger  between  their  uwu 
walbi  and  the  Ruman  eircuintallalion  (ft  G.  liL  TS; 
Uiun  Cass.  il.  41).  Canar's  description  of  Ahuia 
ia  Inic :  and  ilic  openliuns  of  bLi  army  aboot  the 
phice  (A  G.  vii.  69—90)  an  easily  nnderatoud. 

This  ]ikm  of  Alesia  ainl  the  BDTrouni^i;  connliy 
ia  laken  fr«n  Caasini's  UrKe  map  of  France.  The 
cily  of  the  UuiduUi,  or  A!e.-i»,  waa  "  on  llw  summit 
uf  a  hill,  in  a  very  elevated  poEiiion,"  as  Canar  cor- 
it-ctly  deHcnbea  it.  I'biji  hill  stands  alone,  and,  ex- 
cept on  llie  we.1  side,  wlienj  there  is  a  plain,  it  ia 

prated  from  Alexia  by  valleys,     fn  tbo  Hat  valley 
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on  the  north  side  of  Alesia,  and  in  the  narrower 
valley  at  the  east  end,  is  the  raihoad  from  Paris  to 
Dijon.  The  nearest  railway  station  to  Alesia  is  Les 
iMumes. 

The  sommit  of  Alesia  is  not  quite  flat ;  bnt  the 
irregularities  are  inconsiderable.  The  sides  of  the 
liill  beneath  the  plateau  are  steep  and  rucky;  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is  not 
easy.  Below  the  platean,  and  below  this  steep  ascent, 
there  is  a  narrow  level  piece  of  ground,  which  ap- 
pc>ars  to  have  been  widened  a  little  by  the  labour  of 
roan ;  and  below  this  level  part  there  is  another  de- 
scent, which  in  some  parts  is  steep.  The  fine  plain 
(planities)  at  the  western  foot  of  Alesia,  which  Caesar 
describes,  is  seen  well  from  the  western  end  of  the 
level  summit  This  b  the  part  which  Caesar  (c.  84) 
calls  the  '*  Arz  Alesiae."  The  surface  of  the  plateau 
rises  a  little  towards  the  western  extremity,  and  then 
falls  away  abruptly,  terminating  in  a  rocky  promon- 
tory, something  like  the  head  of  a  boat  A  cross, 
with  a  small  tree  on  each  side  of  it,  stands  at  the 
edge  of  the  brow,  and  exactly  marks  the  place  from 
which  Vercingetorix  looked  down  on  the  plain  of 
Alesia  (c.  84).  Beneath  the  Arz  Alcsiae  is  the 
small  town  of  Alise,  on  the  western  and  south-west- 
em  slope  of  the  hill.  It  occupies  a  different  place 
from  the  old  town  of  the  Mandubii,  which  was  on  the 
summit  level.  The  hill  is  a  mass  of  rock.  The  pla- 
teau has  a  thin  soil,  and  the  few  parts  which  are  not 
cultivated  are  covered  with  a  short  grass  like  that  on 
the  Brighton  downs.  It  appears  that  the  to^m  of  the 
Mandubii  occupied  all  the  large  plateau,  the  length 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  scale,  though  we  must  as- 
sume that  it  was  not  all  built  on.  The  Arx,  as  al- 
ready explained,  was  at  the  west  end,  commanding  a 
▼iew  of  the  plain.  The  city  wall  seems  to  have  been 
carried  all  round  the  margin  of  the  plateau.  Caesar 
says  (B.  G.  vii.  69):  "  under  the  wall,  that  port  of 
tlie  hill  which  looked  towards  the  east,  all  this  space 
the  forces  of  the  Galli  had  filled,  and  they  hod 
formed  in  their  front  a  ditch  and  a  wall  of  stones 
(maceria)  six  feet  high."  This  is  the  place  marked 
A.  in  the  plan,  the  only  part  of  the  hill  of  Alesia 
which  is  connected  with  the  neighbouring  heights.  It 
is  a  small  neck  of  land  which  separate  the  valleys 
of  the  Jy)ze  and  the  Lozerain,  This  is  the  part 
where  the  plateau  of  Alesia  is  most  accessible,  which 
Vercingetorix  first  occupied  when  he  retired  to  Ale- 
sia, and  whore  he  constructed  the  wall  of  \oos%  stones 
(maceria).  Tlicro  are  plenty  of  stones  on  the  spot 
to  construct  another  such  wall,  if  it  wei«  wanted. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  plateau,  just  under  the 
summit  there  is  a  source  of  water,  which  is  now 
covered  over  with  a  small  building.  The  water  is 
now  carried  in  ])ipcfl  round  the  hill,  to  supply  the 
]io<ii)ital  of  Alise,  which  is  (F.)  on  the  west  side  of 
thf  hill  on  the  slope.  Water  is  got  at  A  lise  by  dig- 
ging wells  in  the  small  level  below  the  plateau ;  and 
as  tlie  Galli  held  this  part  of  the  mountain  during 
the  blockade,  they  may  have  got  wuter  from  wells, 
OS  they  no  doubt  did  from  the  spring  on  the  plateau. 

Cactiar's  Hues  were  formed  all  round  the  hill  of 
Alei»ia,  and  they  crossed  the  neck  (A.)  which  con- 
nects this  hill  with  another  hill  (B.)  on  the  south- 
east side.  The  "castra"  of  Caesar  (cc.  CO,  80) 
were  on  B.  C.  D.  E.,  on  all  the  heights  arf>iind  Ale- 
sia. These  hills  have  a  steep  side  turned  to  Alesia, 
and  flat  tops.  They  are  so  near  to  Ahraia  th:it  Cae- 
sar could  not  be  safe  against  an  attack  from  the  out- 
lidr,  unless  be  occupied  them.  The  valleys  between 
Alesia  and  B.  C.  D.  are  narrow.    On  the  north  and 
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north-west  side  the  valley  is  wider.  There  is  a  good 
source  of  water  on  the  hill  B. 

The  hill  of  Alesia  is  well  defined  on  the  north 
and  the  south  by  the  valleys  of  the  two  streams 
wliich  Caesar  mentions  (iJ.  G.  vii.  69),  and  on  tlie 
west  side  by  the  plun  in  which  these  rivers  meet. 
Caesar  estimates  the  width  of  this  pLiin  from  north 
to  south  at  three  Roman  miles  ;  and  it  is  that  width 
at  least  even  in  the  part  which  is  only  a  httle  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  bill.  It  extends  nmch 
further  in  a  NW.  direction  on  the  road  to  McmthtiriL 
Tliis  plain  is  a  perfect  level,  covered  in  siunmcr  witii 
fine  wheat.  As  we  go  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Alenia  to  Ijes  LaumeSf  the  Arx  Alesiae  is  a  con- 
spicuous object 

Caesar  made  two  lines  of  circamvallation  round 
Alesia.  The  circuit  of  the  inner  lines  was  eleven 
Boman  miles  ;  and  we  may  infer  fnjm  his  words 
tliat  this  circumvallation  was  entirely  in  the  plain 
and  the  valleys,  except  that  it  must  have  pisi^ed 
over  tlie  small  elevation  or  neck  of  land  between  A. 
and  B.  In  making  the  outer  lines,  which  were 
fourteen  Roman  miles  in  circuit,  he  followed  the 
level  as  far  as  the  ground  allowed  (c.  74);  from 
which  we  conclude  that  some  parts  of  the  outer  lino 
were  on  the  hi|;h  grounds  opposite  to  the  hill  of 
Alesia ;  and  the  form  of  the  suiface  shows  tliat  this 
must  have  been  sa  The  upper  part  of  the  hill 
west  of  Crestigny^  part  of  which  hill  appears  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  plan,  was  crossed  by  the 
lines ;  and  the  camp  of  Reginus  and  Rebilus  (c  83) 
was  on  the  slope  of  this  bill  which  faces  Alesli. 
One  of  the  ditches  (fossae)  of  the  interior  hues  w.ts 
filled  with  water  from  the  river  (c  72).  The  hues 
of  eleven  and  fourteen  miles  in  circuit  are  no  ex- 
aggeration. No  less  circuit  would  encioffe  the  hill 
and  give  the  Romans  the  necessary  space.  The 
boldness  of  the  undertaking  may  be  easily  conceived 
by  the  aid  of  numbers ;  but  tlie  sight  crif  the  work 
that  was  to  be  done  before  Vercingetorix  and  his 
troops,  to  the  number  of  80,000  men,  could  be  shut 
in,  can  alone  make  us  fully  comprehend  and  admire 
the  daring  genius  of  the  Roman  proconsul. 

Theoe  was  a  cavalry  fight  in  the  great  plain 
before  Caesar  had  completed  his  works.  The  Galli 
were  driven  back  from  the  plain  to  their  camp  under 
the  east  end  of  the  hill,  and  took  refuge  witliin 
Alesia.  After  this  defeat  Vercingetorix  sent  his 
cavalry  away,  and  made  preparation  for  holding  out 
till  the  Gallic  confederates  should  come  to  his  aiJ. 
(^B.G.  70,  71.)  When  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
(vii.  75)  came  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Alexia,  tlicy 
posted  themselves  on  the  hills  where  the  name 
Mussy  appears  ;  and  in  the  battle  which  is  de- 
scribed in  vii.  79,  the  Gallic  cavalry  filled  the  plain 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  of  Alesia,  whDe  the 
infantry  remained  on  the  heights  about  Mussy.  The 
Gallic  horse  were  beaten  back  to  their  camp  (c.  80) ; 
but  on  the  following  night  they  renewed  the  attack 
on  that  part  of  the  lines  which  crossed  the  plain. 
This  attack  also  failed  The  next  night  the  Gallic 
confederates  sent  60,000  men  under  Vei^gasillawius 
to  the  north,  to  the  back  of  the  hill  (£.),  on  the 
south  slope  of  which  Reginus  and  Rebilus  had  their 
camp.  Their  orders  were  to  fall  on  the  Romans  at 
midday.  The  Galli  got  to  the  back  of  the  hill  at 
daybreak,  and  waite<l  till  near  noon,  when  they 
l)cgan  their  attack  on  the  camp.  At  the  same  time 
the  cavalry  of  the  confctlerates  came  against  the 
lines  in  the  plain  ;  and  Vercingetorix  descended 
from  the  heights  of  Alesia  to  attack  the  lines  (jvin 
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the  inside.  The  Galli  failed  to  furce  the  lines  both  ' 
oa  the  inside  and  the  oatside.  Bat  the  attack  on 
the  camp  of  Beginns  and  Tiebilos  was  desperate,  and 
Libienus  was  sent  to  support  them.  Neither  ram- 
parts nor  ditches  could  stop  the  fierce  assault  of  the 
enemj.  Ldibienus  summoned  to  his  aid  the  soldiers 
from  tlie  nearest  posts,  and  sent  to  tell  Caesar  what 
he  thought  ought  to  be  done.  His  design  was  to 
sallf  oat  upon  the  enemy,  as  Caesar  had  ordcre<l 
hiai  to  do,  if  he  could  not  drive  them  off  from  the 
liiiea. 

The  place  where  the  decisive  struggle  took  place 
b  easily  seen  fnfm  the  Arx  AIe.siae  ;  and  it  is  accu- 
rately described  by  Caes^ir  {D.G.  83,  85).  This  is  the 
hill  (EL)  which  slopes  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Jjoze. 
Tbe  upper  part  of  the  slope  oppohito  to  the  Arx 
Alesiae  is  gentle,  or  '*  leniter  dcclivis"  (c.  83);  but 
the  descent  from  the  gentle  slope  to  the  j<lain  uf  the 
Loat^  in  which  the  railway  runs,  is  in  some  parts 
Ttry  steep.  Caesar  could  draw  his  lines  in  such  a 
vay  as  to  bring  them  along  the  gentle  slope,  and 
comfHise  the  steep  and  lower  slope  within  them. 
Bat  there  would  still  be  a  small  slope  downwards 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  to  tlie  Iioman  lines; 
and  this  is  tliis  gentle  slope  downward  which  he  do- 
Bcribes  in  o.  85,  as  giving  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Gallic  a^aailunts  under  Vergasillaunus  ('*  Exiguum 
kd  ad  decliWtatem  fastigium  magnum  habet  mo- 
meDtum"). 

The  mountain  behind  which  Vergasillaunus  hid 
himself  after  the  night  s  inarch  is  the  part  of  the 
ooontain  west  of  Crtssigny.  The  camp  of  Reginus 
and  Rebiins  being  on  the  south  face  tumiHl  to  Ale.-«ia, 
they  could  see  nothing  of  Vergasillaunus  and  his 
men  till  they  came  over  the  hill  top  to  attack  tlie 
lines.  Vercingetorix,  from  the  Arx  Alesiac  (c.  84), 
eoold  see  the  attack  on  Reginus'  camp,  and  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  plain.  He  could  see  every- 
thing. Caesars  position  during  the  attack  of  Verga- 
sillaunus was  one  (idoneus  Vicns)  wiiich  gave  him  a 
fiew  of  the  fight,  lie  siw  the  plain,  the  *•  superiores 
mnnitioncs,^  or  the  linos  on  the  mountain  north-west 
of  Alesia,  the  Arx  Alesiae,  and  the  gruimd  beneath. 
He  stood  therefore  on  the  hill  south  of  Alesia,  and  at 
the  western  end  of  it. 

Caesar,  hearing  from  Labicnus  how  dcsj^rate  was 
the  attack  on  the  upper  lines,  sent  part  of  his 
cavaliy  round  the  exterior  lines  to  attack  Vcrga- 
fillaonns  in  the  rear.  The  cavalry  went  round  by 
the  east  end  of  Alesia.  They  could  not  go 
round  the  westt  end,  for  they  would  have  crossed  the 
plain  outride  of  the  lines,  and  the  plain  was  occupiini 
hy  the  Galli.  Nor  could  they  have  got  up  the  hill 
Qo  that  side  without  some  trouble ;  and  they  would 
not  have  come  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  went  by  the  cv^\  end,  and  up^m  the 
heights  round  Alesia,  whicli  would  take  a  much 
linger  time  than  Cacjiar's  rapid  n.'irrative  would  lead 
n>  Xf)  snppcMte,  if  we  did  not  know  the  ground. 

^Mien  Caesar  sent  the  cavalry  round  Alesia.  lie 
went  to  the  aid  of  Labienus  with  four  culiorts  and 
Mnae  cavalry.  The  men  from  the  higher  ground 
eoold  see  him  as  he  came  along  the  lower  ground 
(«.  87,  88).  He  came  from  the  hill  on  the  south  of 
Alteio,  between  his  lines  along  the  plain,  witli  the  Arx 
Alftqa  on  his  right,  from  which  tr.c  men  in  the  town 
*tte  looking  down  on  the  furious  battle.  The 
>cariet  cloak  of  the  procoiLsul.told  his  nu-n  ami  the 
Wflnies  who  was  coming.  He  wa.s  received  with  a 
^Mt  from  botli  sides,  and  the  shout  was  answered 
fion  the  drcuniTallation  and  all  the  lines.     The 
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Roman  soldier  throws  his  pila  aside  ;  and  the  sword 
begins  its  work.  All  at  once  Caesar's  cavalry  ap- 
pears in  the  rear  of  Vergasillaunus  :  "other  cohorts 
aj>proach;  the  enemy  turn  their  backs;  the  cavalry 
meet  the  fugitives;  there  is  a  great  slaughter;  "and 
the  victory  is  won.  The  Galli  who  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  fortifications  desert  their  camp,  and 
the  next  day  Vercingetorix  surrenders  Alesia.  The 
fight  of  Alesia  was  the  List  great  elTort  of  the  united 
Galli  against  Caesar.  They  never  recovered  from 
this  defeat ;  and  from  this  time  the  subjugation  of 
Gallia,  though  not  yet  quite  completed,  was  near 
and  certain. 

Alesia  w:is  a  town  during  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Gallia ;  but  the  plateau  has  long  since  been  de- 
serted,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  building  up«»n  it. 
Many  medals  and  other  antiquities  have  been  fcMuid 
by  grubbing  on  the  plateau.  A  vigncron  of  A  /we 
possesses  many  of  these  rare  tilings,  which  he  has 
found ;  a  fine  gold  medal  of  Nero,  some  excellent 
bronze  medals  of  Trajan  and  Faustina,  and  the  well- 
known  medal  of  Ncmausus  (A/W*),  called  the  " pied 
de  biche."  He  has  also  a  steelyard,  keys,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 

The  plan  of  Cassini  is  tolerably  correct ;  correct 
enough  to  make  the  text  of  Caesar  intelligible.  [G.L.] 

MANDUESSEDU-M,  a  Roman  station  in  Britain 
{^It.Ant  p.  470),  tlie  site  of  which  is  supfiosetl  to  be 
occupied  bv  Manccster  in  Warwickshire.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MANDU'RIA  (Moj/Jvpioi/,  Steph.  B. :  Kth.  },\av. 
hvpivoi :  Maruluria),  an  iincient  city  of  Calabria,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Salentiues,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  24  miles  E.  of  Tarentuni.  Its  name  luis 
obtained  some  celebrity  from  its  being  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Archidanius,  king  of  S]»arta,  the  son  of 
Agesilaua,  who  had  been  invited  to  Italy  by  the 
Tarentines,  to  assist  them  against  their  neighbours 
the  AIes.sapians  and  Lucanians;  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Manduri^i, 
which  was  fought  on  the  same  day  with  tiie  more 
celebrated  battle  of  Chacroneji,  3rd  Aug.,  b-  c.  338. 
(Plot.  Agcjt.  3,  who  writes  the  name  Mav^6vi9v ; 
Theopoinp. a/).  Athen.  xii.  p.  536;  I)io<l.  xvi.  63,88; 
Pans.  iii.  10.  §  5.)  This  is  the  first  notice  we  find 
of  the  name  of  Manduria  :  it  would  apjjear  to  have 
been  a  Mcssapian  (or  rather  jjerliaps  a  Salcnline) 
city,  and  apparently  a  place  of  considerable  unjwrt- 
ance:  but  the  only  other  mention  of  it  that  occurs 
in  hi.story  is  in  the  Second  runic  War,  when  it 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  taken  by 
as.sault  by  Fabius  Maximus,  just  before  he  re(H)vered 
Tarentum,  n.  c.  209.  (Liv.  xxvii.  15.)  We  have 
no  account  of  its  fate  on  this  occasion,  but  it  would 
seem  certain  that  it  was  tevcrely  jjunished,  and 
either  destroyed  or  at  least  reduccti  to  a  degraded 
condition ;  for  we  find  no  mention  of  it  as  a  muni- 
cipal town  under  the  Romans;  and  Pliny  omits  its 
name  in  his  list  of  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  though 
he  elsewhere  (ii.  103.  s.  106)  imidcntally  notices  it 
as  *'oppiduni  in  Salentino."  The  name  is  again 
fountl  in  the  Tabula,  whicli  places  it  at  the  dist.mce 
of  20  M.  P.  from  Tarentum,  an  interval  less  than 
the  truth,  the  actual  distouce  being  20  geog.  miles, 
or  at  least  24  Itoman  miles.     {Tab.  Pent.') 

The  existing  ruins  are  considerable,  especially 
those  of  the  ancient  walls,  greiit  part  of  the  circuit 
of  which  is  still  })re.sen'cd  :  they  arc  built  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  but  comjK^ihed  of  the  soft  and 
jKinms  stone  of  which  the  whole  neighbouring 
country  consists;  and  in  their  original  state  apjiear 
to  have  formed  u  double   circuit  of  walls,  with  ^ 
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broad  street  or  waj  between  the  two,  and  a  ditch 
on  the  oatside.  At  present  they  are  nowhere  more 
tlian  six  feet  in  height.  The  modem  town  of  3fan- 
duria  (a  flourishing  place,  with  about  6000  inlia- 
bitantji)  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city; 
the  latter  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants  settled  at  a  place 
called  ComI  NuovOf  which  appellation  it  retained 
'till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when, 
having  grown  into  a  considerable  town,  it  resumed, 
by  royal  license,  its  ancient  name  of  Manduria. 
(Swinburne,  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  222;  Romanelli,  vol.i. 
p.  53;  Giustiniani,  l)iz.  Geogr.  vol.  v.  p.  338.) 

Phny  mentions  the  existence  at  Alanduria  of  a 
well  or  spring  of  water,  which  was  always  full  to 
the  brim,  and  could  not  be  cither  increased  or 
diminished  in  quantity.  This  natural  curiosity  is 
still  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mcmdwioj  and 
has  been  described  by  several  recent  travellers ;  it 
is  said  that  it  preserves  a  constant  equality  in  the 
level  of  its  waters,  notwithstanding  any  addition 
that  may  be  made  to  them  or  any  quantity  that 
may  be  withdrawn, — a  statement  exactly  coinciding 
with  that  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106;  Swin- 
burne, Travels^  vol.  L  p.  223;  K.  Craven,  Travels, 
pp.  165 — 167.)  Theexpress»ion  used  by  that  author, 
who  calls  the  basin  or  reser\'oir  of  the  water  "  lacus,** 
has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  there 
existed  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manduria, 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact    [£.  U.  B.] 

MANIMI,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii,  in  the  north  east  of 
Germany  (Tac.  Germ.  43).  They  occupied  the 
country  south  of  the  Burgundiones,  and  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Onianni  {'O/Mpyoi)  of  Ptolemy  (ii. 
1 1.  §  18;  Zeuss,  Die  DeuUchm,  p.  124).     [L.  S.] 

MANPTAE  (MovrToi),  an  inland  tribe  of  Arabia 
Felix,  situated  west  of  the  Thanuetae,  and  south  of 
tlie  Salapeiii,  north  of  the  "  inner  Frankincense  ** 
country  (Ji  ivrhs  'S,yLvpvo<p6pot,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  23).  The 
position  of  Ptolemy's  "  Manitao,"  we&t  of  his  Kata- 
nitae,  and  of  Zames  Muns,  together  with  the  near 
reseiuhUnce  of  name,  implies  their  being  the  same 
with  the  Mazeyne  of  Burckhardt,  the  most  eastern 
of  tlie  Harb  tribes,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Karym 
in  the  line  of  country  between  Medina  and  Derayeh. 
(Forster,  Gtog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.)     [G.  W.] 

MA'NiUS  SINUS  (Ma^ios  K^Airoy,  &7I.  p.  8), 
that  part  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  into 
which  the  river  Naro  discharged  itself,  and  in  which 
the  Libumian  group  of  islands 'is  situated.  In 
modern  times  it  bears  no  distinctive  name.  [£.B.  J.] 

MANLIA'NA)  VlavKiwa  ^  MapKiava,  Ptol.  iv. 
2.  §  25),  on  inland  town  of  Mauretania,  upon  the 
position  of  wliich  there  is  a  great  disagreement  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerary.  The 
first  places  it  10'  to  tlie  W.  of  Oppidum  Novum, 
and  the  latter  18  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  that  place.  The 
modern  MUiana,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lessor  A  tlat, 
preserving  the  ancient  name,  may  be  presumed  to 
represent  the  old  town,  botli  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Itinerary,  in  which  a  Christian  community  was 
established.  (Augustin.  £p.  ocxxxvi. ;  Morcelli, 
Africa  Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  211.)  Shaw  {Tra- 
vels, pp.  62 — 64)  found  remains  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, and  a  "  cippus "  with  an  inscription 
which  he  refers  to  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Co.  Pompeius  (Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  58, 
20:0  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANLIA'NUS  SALTUS.     [Idubbda.] 

MANNARITIUM,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Antooine  Itin.  aa  a  road  which  leads  from 
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Lugdunum  through  Trajectnm  (Utrecht)  to  Canro 
[Carvo].  It  is  15  M.  P.  from  Trajectum  to  Man- 
naritium,and  16  M.  P.  from  Mannaritium  to  Carvo. 
Mannaritium  may  be  Maartn,  But  other  places 
have  been  snggested.  [G.  L.] 

MANRALl  (Vidi^paXoi,  Ptol.  v.  10.  §  6),  a 
people  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  whose  name  has  bt^n 
traced  in  the  modem  Mingrelia,  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANTALA,  a  place  in  Gallia  NarboncnKiii,  on 
the  road  from  Vienna  (  Vienne)  to  Darantasia  (.l/ctf- 
tiers  en  Tarentaise).  It  is  the  next  station  at^er 
Lemiucum  [Lkmincum],  and  16  M.  P.  from  it. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree  a.s  to 
the  posiUon  of  Mantala.  The  site  of  the  station 
Mantala  may  be,  as  D'Anville  suggests,  at  a  phire 
on  the  Isere,  named  Gressi,  which  is  commanded  by 
an  old  building  named  MontailUu.  [G.  L.l 

MANTIANA  LACUS.     [Aksissa.] 

MANTINEIA  (Mavriycia:  Eth.  MavriF«^f,Man. 
tinensis:  Paleopoli),  one  of  the  most  ancient  aiul 
powerful  towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  Argolis,  S.  of  Orchomcnus,  and  N.  of  Tegea.  Its 
territory  was  called  Mantimcb  (Marrivud^).  The 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalc^e  as  Mar- 
Tive'i}  iparnirfi,  and,  according  to  tradition,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Mantineus,  a  s^on  of  Lvca'm. 
(Hom.  n.  ii.  607;  Pol.  ii.  56;  Pans.  viii.  8.'§  4.) 
ilantineia  originally  consisted  of  four  or  five  distinct 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  collected 
into  one  city.  (Xcn.  Hell  v.  2.  §  6,  seq. ;  Strab.  riii. 
p.  337;  Diod.  xv.  5.)  If  Strabo  is  correct  in  statin;? 
that  this  incorporation  was  brought  about  by  tli<! 
Argives,  we  may  conjecture,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  tlie 
latter  adopted  this  proceeding  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing some  check  upon  their  powerful  neifrhbours  of 
Tegea.  The  political  constitution  of  Mantineia  is 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  one  of  the  best  in  anti- 
quity; and  the  city  liad  acquired  so  great  a  repu- 
tation at  an  early  period,  that  the  Cyrenneans,  in 
thy  reign  of  Battus  III.  (b.  c.  550 — 530),  when 
weakened  by  internal  seditions,  were  rccommen Jed  to 
apply  to  the  Mantineians,  who  sent  to  them  Dcmou.-ix 
to  settle  their  constitution.  (Pol.  vi.  43;  Ilenxi.  iv. 
161.)  Some  time  before  the  Persian  wars,  Manti- 
neia,  like  the  other  Arcadian  towns,  had  acknow. 
ledged  the  Spartan  supremacy;  and  accordingly  the 
Alantineians  fought  against  the  Persians  as  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  Five  hundred  of  their  citizens 
fought  at  Thcrmopvlac,  but  their  contingent  arrived 
on  the  field  of  Plataea  immediatelv  after  tlie  battle: 
(Herod,  vii.  202,  ix.  77.)  In  the  Peloponnasian 
SVar,  Mantineia  was  at  first  a  meml>er  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy ;  but  several  causes  tended  to 
estrange  her  from  tlie  Spartan  alliance.  Mantineia 
and  Tegea  were,  at  this  time,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant Arcadian  states,  and  were  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities.  In  u.  c.  423,  they  fought  a  blo«)dy 
and  indecisive  battle,  which  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides  (iv.  134).  Tegea,  being  oligarrhically 
governed,  was  firmly  attached  to  Sparta;  whereas 
Mantineia,  from  her  possessing  a  democrat ic.1l  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  from  her  hatred  to  Tegea,  was 
disposed  to  desert  Sparta  on  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity. In  addition  to  this,  the  Mantineians  had 
recently  extended  their  dominion  over  the  Parrha- 
sians  and  had  garrisoned  a  fortress  at  Cypsela,  near 
the  site  where  Megalopolis  was  afterwards  built. 
Well  aware  that  the  Lacedaemmians  woold  not 
allow  them  to  retain  their  recent  acquisitions,  as  it 
was  the  policy  of  Sparta  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
any  political  power  in  the  PeloponDasua,  tho  Manti- 
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neians  formed  an  allianco  with  Ar^os,  Elis,  and 
AiLenSf  Iii  b.  c  421,  and  thus  becaino  invulvcd  in 
war  with  Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  29,  33,  47.)  This 
war  was  brua;rht  to  a  ckise  hy  the  dccibive  battle 
fooji^ht  near  Mantineia,  in  June,  418,  in  which  the 
Aleves,  Mantineians,  and  AtheiiianH  were  defeated 
hv  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis.  This  battle 
was  fought  ^)  the  S.  of  Mantineia,  between  the  city 
and  the  frontiers  of  Tegea,  and  is  the  tir^t  of  the 
five  ^^reat  battles  bearing  the  name  of  ^Lintincia. 
The  Mantineians  now  concluded  a  peace  with  Sparta, 
rrnnuncinj;;  their  dominion  over  the  di.stricts  in  Ar- 
cadia, which  tJiey  had  conquered.  (Thuc.  v.  65, 
ie«?.,  SI.) 

Mantineia  continued  an  unwilling  ally  of  Sjarta 
fur  the  next  33  years;  but  in  the  second  year  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  hud  re.stured  to  the 
Spartans  a  groat  part  of  their  fonncr  power,  they 
nhft'lved  to  crush  f^r  ever  this  obnoxious  city.  Ac 
cordiugly,  they  required  the  Mantineians  to  raze 
thfir  walls;  and  up<m  the  refusal  of  the  Litter,  they 
nuuvhed  against  the  city  with  an  ariny  under  the 
ci-mniand  of  their  king  Agesiixjlis  (u.  c.  385), 
alJeipng  that  the  tnice  for  30  years  had  expired, 
wiiich  had  been  concluded  U-twciMj  the  two  states 
aT!«'r  the  liattle  of  418.  The  Mantineians  were 
■i«cate<l  in  battle,  and  ttx)k  refuge  in  their  city, 
prepared  to  withstand  a  siege;  but  Agcsipolis  having 
nistnl  an  embankment  ncniss  the  river  Uphis,  which 
ftiwed  through  Mantineia,  forceti  back  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  thus  cauj^ed  an  inundation  around 
tne  walls  of  the  city.  These  walls,  being  built  of 
ii;jli.tked  bricks,  stvm  began  to  give  way;  and  the 
Mir.tineians,  fearing  that  the  city  would  be  taken  by 
«.<sarilr,  Were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the 
S^rtrtins,  who  required  that  the  inhabitants  should 
qjjt  the  city,  and  Ikj  diiiperse<l  auiong  the  villages, 
lTi«m  the  coalescence  of  which  th«'  city  had  been 
iTi'/mally  formed.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §§  6,  7;  Diod. 
XV.  5;  Kphorus,  np.  Ilarpocrat.  s.  v.  Vlavrivioov 
hoiieurfiot;  Pol.  iv.  27;  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  7,  seq.) 
Of  the  forces  of  Mantineia  shortly  before  this  time 
We  have  an  account  from  the  orator  Lysias,  who 
says  that  the  military  jiopulation  or  citizens  of  Man- 
tineia were  not  lets  than  3000,  wliich  will  give 
l.'l.OOO  for  the  free  p)pulation  of  the  Mantineian 
territory.  ( Ly»ias,  ap.  Dionys.  p.  531 ;  Clinton, 
/".  //.  vol.  ii.  p.  416.) 

The  M.intineians  did  not  long  remain  in  this  dis- 
persed condition.  When  the  Spartan  supremacy 
was  overthrown  by  the  batt'.e  of  Leurtra  in  371, 
tbfy  again  assembled  together,  and  rebuilt  their  city. 
Thev  t«j<»k  care  to  exclude  the  river  from  the  new 
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citv,  and  to  niake  the  stone  substructions  of  the  walls 
higher  than  tliey  liad  been  previously.     (Xcn.  Hell. 
vi.  5.  §  3;  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  10;  Leake,  Morea,  vol. 
i;L  p.  73.)     The  Mantineians  took  an  active  jiart  in 
tiic  fornjati^n  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  in 
tlw  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  which  followed  imme- 
diately after  the  restoration  of  lln/ir  own  city;  and 
oae  of  their  own  citizens.  Lycomedes,  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  scheme.    But  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  Mintineiaas,  for  rea.sofis  which  are  not  distinctly 
mentione^i,  quarrelled  with  the  supreme  Arcadian 
P'lvemment,  and  fonned  an  allianco  with  their  in- 
v-jterate  enemies   the  Spartans.     In  order  to  put 
'iiwn  this  new  coalition,  Kpaminondas  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesus;   and   Mantineia  wjis   again   the 
scene  of  another  great  battle  (the  second  of  the  five 
alludetl  to  above),  in  which  the  Spartans  were  de- 
feated, but  which  was  rendered  still  more  memo- 
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rablo  by  'the  death  of  Epominondas.  (Xen.  HeU, 
vii.  5;  Diod.  xv.  84.)  The  site  of  this  battle  is  de- 
scribed below.  The  third  and  fourth  battles  of  Man- 
tineia arc  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers :  the  third  was  fought  in  295,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  defeated  Archidamus  and  the 
Sjjartans  (Pint  Demetr.  35)  ;  the  fourth  in  242, 
when  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans  defeated  the  Spar- 
tans under  Agis,  the  latter  falling  in  the  battle. 
(Pans.  viii.  10.  §  5,  seq.) 

Mantineia  continued  to  be  one  of  tlie  roost  power- 
ful towns  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League.  It  at  first  joined  this  league  ;  but 
it  subsequently  deserted  it,  and,  together  with 
Orchomenus  and  Tegea,  became  a  member  of  the 
Aetolian  confederacy.  These  three  cities  at  a  later 
time  n^nounced  their  allianco  with  the  Aetoliarjs, 
and  entered  into  a  close  union  with  Sparta,  about 
n.  c.  228.  Tills  step  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  war  betwe<!n  the  Achaeans  and  the  Spartans, 
usually  called  the  Cleomenic  War.  In  226,  Aratus 
surprised  Mantineia,  and  cotnpelled  the  city  to  re- 
ci-ive  an  Achae.in  garrison.  The  Mantineians  soon 
afterwards  expelled  the  Achaeans,  and  again  joined 
the  S|)aitans  ;  but  the  city  was  taken  a  second  time, 
in  222,  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whom  the  Achaeans 
had  invited  to  their  assistance.  It  was  now  treated 
with  great  severity.  It  was  abandoned  to  plunder, 
its  citizens  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  its  name  changed 
to  Antigoneia  ("Avrfy^Jftia),  in  compliment  to  the 
Macedonian  monarch  (Pol.  ii.  57,  seq.;  Plut.  AraL 
45  ;  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  11).  In  207,  tho  plain  of 
Mantineia  was  the  scene  of  a  fifth  great  battle, 
between  the  Achaean  forces,  commanded  by  Philo- 
[HMjmcn,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  tyrant 
Machanidas,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
slain.  An  account  of  this  battle  is  given  by  Poly- 
biu8,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  Achaean  anny 
occupied  the  entire  breadth  of  the  plain  S.  of  the 
city,  and  that  their  light-armed  troops  occupied  the 
hill  to  the  E.  of  the  city  called  Alcsium  by  Paus.inias. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  drawn  up  opposite  to 
the  Achaeans  ;  and  the  two  annies  thus  occupied 
the  same  position  as  in  the  first  battle  of  Manti- 
neia, fought  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Pol. 
xi.  11.)  The  Mantineiaas  were  the  only  Arcadian 
people  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Pans.  viii.  8.  §  12.)  The  city 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Antigoneia  till  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  who  restored  to  it  its  ancient  appellation, 
and  conferred  ujwn  it  other  marks  of  his  favour,  in 
honour  of  his  favourite.  Antinous,  because  the  Bi- 
thynians,  to  whom  Antinous  belonged,  claimc<l 
descent  from  the  Mantineians.  (Pans.  viii.  8.  §  12, 
viii.  9.  §  7.) 

The  territory  of  Mantineia  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Mt.  Macnalus,  and  on  the  E.  by  Mt.  Artemi- 
sium,  which  separated  it  from  Argolis.  Its  north- 
em  frontier  was  a  low  narrow  ridge,  separating  it 
from  Orchomenia ;  its  southern  frontier,  which 
divided  it  from  Tegeatis,  was  fonned  by  a  narrow 
jart  of  the  valley,  hemmed  in  by  a  projecting  ridge 
from  Mt,  Maenalus  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a  similar 
ritlge  from  Mt.  Artemisius  on  the  other.  (See  below.) 
The  territory  of  Mantineia  forms  part  of  the  plain  now 
called  the  plain  of  Tripolitzd,  from  the  modern  town 
of  this  name,  lying  between  the  ancient  Mantineia 
and  Tegea,  and  wliich  is  the  principal  place  in  the 
district.  This  plain  is  about  25  English  miles  iu 
length,  with  a  breadth  varj'ing  from  1  to  8,  and 
includes,  besides  the  territory  of  Mantineia,  that  ot 
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Onhomenns  and  Caphyae  on  the  N.,  and  that  of 
Tc^ea  and  Pallantium  on  the  S.  The  distance  be- 
tween Mantineia  and  Tegea  ia  about  10  Englbh 
miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  height  of  the  plain 
where  Mantineia  stood  is  2067  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Owing  to  its  situation,  Mantineia  was 
a  place  of  great  military  importance,  and  its  territory 
was  the  scene  of  many  important  battles,  as  has  been 
already  related.  It  stood  upon  the  river  Ophis, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Tripolitzd  as  to 
length,  and  in  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  as  to 
breadth.  It  was  enclosed  between  two  ranges  of 
hill's,  on  the  £.  and  the  W.,  running  parallel  to  Mts. 
Artemisium  and  Maenalus  respectively.  The  eastern 
hill  was  called  Alesium  {*A\ii(Tiov^  Paus.viii.  10. 
§  1 ),  and  between  it  and  Artemisium  lay  the  plain 
called  by  Pausanias  (viii.  7.  §  1)  rb  ipyhv  ir^lop^ 
or  the  "  Uncultivated  Plain."  (viii.  8.  §  1.)  The 
range  of  hills  on  the  W.  had  no  distinct  name : 
between  them  and  Mt.  Maenalus  there  was  also  a 
plain  called  Alcimedon  ('AAkiju^Swv  ,  Paus.  viii.  12. 

§2.) 

Mantineia  was  not  only  situated  entirely  in  the 
plain,  but  nearly  in  its  lowest  part,  as  appears  by  the 
course  of  the  waters.  In  the  regularity  of  its  forti- 
fications it  differs  from  almost  all  other  Greek  cities 
of  which  there  are  remains,  since  very  few  other 
Greek  cities  stood  so  completely  in  a  plain.  It  is 
now  called  PalcopolL  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  on  the 
N.  and  W.  sides.  In  no  place  are  there  more  than 
three  courses  of  masonry  existing  above  ground, 
and  the  height  is  so  uniform  that  we  may  conclude 
that  the  remainder  of  the  walls  was  constructed  of 
unbaked  bricks.  The  city  had  9  or  10  gates,  the 
approach  to  which  was  carefully  defended.  Along 
the  walls  there  were  towers  at  regular  distances. 
Leake  reckoned  118  towers,  and  says  that  the  city 
was  about  2^  miles  in  circumference  ;  but  Ross 
makes  the  city  considerably  larger,  giving  129  or 
130  as  the  number  of  the  towers,  and  finom  28  to 
30  stadia,  or  about  3^  English  miles,  as  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  city.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  through  which  the  river  Ophis  flows. 
This  stream  is  composed  of  several  rivulets,  of  which 
the  most  impi)rtant  rises  on  Mt.  Alesium,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  city  :  the  different  rivulets  unite  on  the 
NW.  side  of  the  town,  and  flow  westward  into  a 
kzitavothra.  Before  the  capture  of  Mantineia  by 
Agesipolis,  the  Ophis  was  made  to  flow  through  the 
city  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  water-courses 
of  the  surrounding  plain  were  then  collected  into  one 
channel  above  the  city.  Of  the  buildings  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,  described  by  Pausanias,  few  remains 
are  left.  Nc-arly  in  tlie  centre  of  the  city  arc  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  of  which  the  diameter  was  about 
240  feet ;  and  west  of  the  theatre,  Ross  observed 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Sym- 
machia,  which  the  Mantineiaiis  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Actium.     (Paus.  viii.  9.  §  6.) 

The  territory  of  Mantineia  is  frequently  described 
by  the  ancient  writers,  from  its  having  been  so  often 
the  scat  of  war ;  but  it  is  difficult,  and  almost  im- 
possible, to  identify  any  of  the  localities  of  which  we 
And  mention,  from  the  dusappcarance  of  the  sanc- 
taari&t  and  monuments  by  which  spots  are  indicated, 
and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  plain,  the  topography 
of  which  must  have  been  frequently  altered  by  tlie 
diMiige  of  the  water-courses.  On  the  latter  subject 
M  few  words  un  oeoosury.    The  plain  of  Tripolitzd^ 
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of  which  Mantinice  formed  part,  ia  one  of  those 
valleys  in  Arcadia,  which  is  so  completely  shut  in  by 
mountains,  that  the  streams  which  flow  into  it  have 
no  outlet  except  through  the  chasms  in  the  moun- 
tains, called  katav6thra.  [Arcadia.]  The  part  of 
the  plain,  which  formed  the  territory  of  Mantineia, 
is  so  complete  a  level,  that  there  is  not,  in  some 
parts,  a  sufficient  slope  to  carry  off  the  waters  ;  and 
the  land  would  bo  overflowed,  unless  trenches  were 
made  to  assist  the  course  of  the  waters  towards  some 
one  or  otlier  of  the  katav<$thra  which  nature  has 
pro\'ided  for  their  discharge.  (Pol.  xi.  11.)  Not 
only  must  the  direction  of  these  trenches  have  been 
sometimes  changed,  but  even  the  course  of  the 
streams  was  sometimes  altered,  of  which  we  have  an 
interesting  example  in  the  history  of  the  campaign 
of  418.  It  appears  that  the  regulation  of  the  moun- 
tain torrent  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantinice  and  Tegc- 
atis  was  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  and  even  of 
war  between  the  two  states  ;  and  the  one  frequently 
inundated  the  territory  of  the  other,  as  a  means  of 
annoyance.  This  was  done  in  418  by  Agis,  who  let 
the  waters  over  the  plain  of  Mantineia  (Thnc  v.  65). 
This  river  can  only  be  the  one  called  Ophis  by  the 
Geographers  of  the  French  Commission.  It  rises  a 
little  N.  of  Tegea,  and  after  flowing  through  Tcge- 
atis  falls  now  into  a  katavdthra  north  of  the  liill 
Scope.  In  general  the  whole  plain  of  M&ntineia 
bears  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  presented 
in  antiquity ;  in.stcad  of  the  wood  of  oaks  and  cork- 
trees, described  by  Pausanias,  there  is  now  not  a 
single  tree  to  be  found ;  and  no  poet  would  now 
think  of  giving  the  epithet  of  "  lovely  "  (ipar€ivi{) 
to  the  naked  plain,  covered  to  a  great  extent  with 
stagnant  water,  and  shut  in  by  gray  treeless  rocks. 
(Ross,  Reisen  im  PehponneSj  p.  128.) 

About  a  mile  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Mantineia  is  an 
isolated  hill  called  GvrtzuU;  north  of  which  again, 
also  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  is  another  hill. 
The  latter  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Man- 
tineia, and  was  therefore  called  Ptous  (llr6\ii)  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii.  12.  §  7).  This  appears 
to  h.ive  been  one  of  the  five  villages  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  the  city  on  the  plain  was  peopled. 

There  were  several  roads  leading  from  Mantineia. 
Two  of  these  roads  led  north  of  the  city  to  Orchome- 
nus :  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  passed  by  Ptolis,  just 
mentioned,  the  fountain  of  Alalcomeneia,  and  a  de- 
serted village  named  Maera  (Moipa),  30  stadia  from 
Ptolb ;  the  road  on  tlie  west  passed  over  Mt.  Anchi- 
sia,  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Hymnia,  which  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween ^lantinice  and  Ort'homenia.  (Paus.  viii.  12. 
§§  5^9,  comp.  viii.  5.  §  11.) 

A  road  led  from  Mantineia  on  the  W.  to  Methv- 
drium.  It  passed  through  the  plain  Alcimedon, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  the  city,  above  which 
was  Mount  Ostracina  ;  then  by  the  fountain  Cissa, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  fountain, 
by  the  small  place  Petkosaca  (ji  XIcr^NxrcUca), 
which  was  on  the  confines  of  the  Mantineian  and 
Megalopolitan  territories.     (Paus.  viii.  12.  §§  2—4.) 

Two  roads  led  firom  Mantineia  southwai^, — the 
one  SE.  to  Tegea,  and  the  other  SW.  to  Pallan- 
tium. On  the  left  of  the  road  to  Tegea,  called 
Xknis  (HeWs)  by  Poly  bins  (xi.  11.  §  5),  just  outside 
the  gates  of  Mantineia,  was  the  hippodrome,  and  a 
little  further  on  the  stadium,  above  which  rose 
Alount  Alesium :  at  the  spot  where  the  mountain 
cea.sed  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippius,  which 
^  was  7  ftUdiak  I'racDi  w  dt^^  «a  we  learn  from  Poly- 
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bios  (xL  11.  §  4,  compared  with  xi.  14.  §  1). 
Here  commenced  the  ditch,  which  is  said  by  Poly- 
bios  to  have  led  across  the  Maiitineian  plain  to  the 
moontains  bordering  npon  the  district  of  the  Elis- 
phasii  (^  Twr  *E\ia<pcurloiy  x<^P<^  ^^^'  ^^  ^l*  §  6, 
comp.  15.  §  7,  zvii.  G).*  Bejond  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  was  a  forest  of  oaks,  called  Pelaous 
(ncAoyos),  throogh  which  ran  the  road  to  Tegea. 
On  toming  oot  of  the  rood  to  the  left,  at  the  temple 
of  Poseidon,  one  foond  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia 
the  tombs  of  the  daoghters  of  Pelias.  Twenty 
stadia  forther  on  was  a  place  called  Piioezon 
(^ol(oivy  This  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pUun 
between  Tegea  and  Mantineio,  the  road  being 
shorten^  by  the  hill  Scope  on  the  W.  and  a  similar 
projecting  rock  on  the  £.  Here  was  the  tomb  of 
Arcithoos,  who  was  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a 
narrow  pass  by  Lycorgos  (orrcti'dnr^  iv  68^,  Horn. 
JL  vii.  143).t  This  narrow  valley,  shot  in  by  the 
two  projecting  ridges  already  mentioned,  formed  the 
natoral  frontier  between  the  territories  of  Mantineia 
and  Tegea.  The  boondary  between  the  two  states 
was  marked  by  a  round  altar  on  the  road,  which 
was  aboot  foor  miles  distant  from  Mantineia,  and 
aboot  six  miles  from  Tegea.  It  was  here  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  posted,  over  which 
Kpaminondas  gained  his  memorable  victory.  He 
had  marched  from  Tegea  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, probably  passing  near  the  site  of  the  modem 
TripolUzdy  and  then  keeping  along  the  side  of  MU 
MaenaloB.  He  attacked  the  enemy  on  their  right 
flank,  near  the  projecting  ridge  of  Mt.  Maenalos, 
already  described.  It  was  called  Scopd  (Sic^in;, 
now  Myrtikas)^  because  Epaminondas,  after  re- 
ceiving his  mortal  wound,  was  carried  to  this  height 
to  view  the  battle.  Here  he  expired,  and  his  tomb, 
which  Paosanias  saw,  was  erected  on  the  spot. 
(Paus.  viii.  1 1.  §§  6,  7 ;  for  an  accoont  of  the 
battle  see  Grote,  vol.  xi.  p.  464,  seq.) 

The  road  from  Mantmeia  to  Pallantium  ran 
almost  parallel  to  the  road  to  Tegea  till  it  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Tegcatis.  At  the  distance  of  one 
stadium  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Charmon.  (Pans, 
viii.  10,  n,  12.  §  1.) 

Two  roads  led  from  Mantineia  eastwards  to  Argos, 

*  This  ditch  must  have  terminated  in  a  kata- 
rdlhra,  probably  in  one  of  the  katavdthra  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  plain  at  the  f(K)t  of  the  Macnalian  moun- 
tains. On  the  other  side  of  these  mountains  is  the 
village  and  river  named  Helisson  ;  and  as  the  Elis- 
phanii  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  passage,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  read  'IXiavovrlttv  instead  of 
'EAKT^euT^wy.  (Ross,  p.  127.)  Leake  has  con- 
jectured, with  some  probability,  that  Elisphasii  may 
be  the  corrupt  ethnic  of  Elymia  ('EAv/uta),  a 
place  only  mentioned  by  Xenophon  {UtlL  vi.  5. 
§  13),  who  places  it  on  the  confines  of  Orchomenus 
and  Mantineia.  Although  Leake  places  Elymia  at 
LeviJhi,  on  the  NW.  frontier  of  Mantinice,  he  con- 
jectures that  the  whole  phun  of  Alcimcidon  may 
have  belonged  to  it.  (Leake,  Pebp<mnesiaca,  p. 
380.) 

t  Leake  imagines  that  Phoezon  was  situated  on 
a  side  road,  leading  from  the  tombs  of  the  daughters 
of  Pelias.  But  Ross  maintains  that  Phoezon  was 
on  the  high-road  to  Tegea,  and  that  Pausanias  has 
only  mentioned  by  anticipation,  in  viii.  11.  §  1,  the 
altar  forming  the  boundary  between  Mantinice  and 
Tegeatis,  the  more  proper  pUu»  for  it  bcuig  at 
tbeck)8eof§4.         '^  •^    *'  * 
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called  Pbinus  (Ilplros)  and  Cldlvx  (KAi/iol),  or 
the  "  Ladder,"  respectively.    (Paus.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 
The  latter  was  so  called  from  the  steps  cut  uut  of 
the  rock  in  a  part  of  the  mad ;  and  the  Prinus  pri>- 
bably  derived  its  name  from  passing   by  a  l.ir;;e 
holm-oak  (irpiyos),  or  a  small  wood  of  holm-oaks ; 
but  the  roods  do  not  appear  to  have  borne  these 
names  till  they  entered  Mantinice.    There  ore  only 
two  passes  through  the  mountains,  which  separate 
the  Argive  plain  from  Mantinice,  of  which   the 
southern  and  the  shorter  one  is  along  the  coarse  of 
the  river  Charadrus,  the  northern  and  the  longer  one 
along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus.     Both  Koes  and 
Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinus   the  southern 
and  the  CUmax  the  northern  of  these  two  roods, 
contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  French  surveyors. 
Both  ruads  quitted  Argos  at  the  some  gate,  at  the 
hill  called  I>eiras,  but  then  immediately  parted  in 
different  directions.    The  Prinus,  after  crossing  the 
Charadrus,  passed   by  Oenoe,  and  then  ascended 
Mount  Artemisiam  (Malevds)^  on  the  summit  of 
which,  by  the  road-side,  stood  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
and  near  it  Mere  the  sources  of  the  Iiuichus.     Here 
were   the    boundaries   of    Mantinice    and    Argolis. 
(Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  1—3.)    On  descending  this  moun- 
tain the  rood  entered  Montiuice,  fin>t  crossing  through 
the  lowest  and  moht  marshy  port  of  the  ^  Argon," 
or   "  Uncultivated  Plain,"    so  called   because  the 
waters  from  the  mountains  collect  in  the  plain  and 
render  it  unfit  for  cullivation,  although  there  is  a 
katavtSthra  to  cany  tl»em  ofil     On  the  left  of  the 
plain  were  the  remains  of  the  camp  of  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  and  a  village  called  Nestane  (NfcrrcbTj), 
probably    now   the   modem    village    of    Tzipitmd. 
Near    this  spot  the  waters  of  the   pUin  entered 
the  katavdthra,  and  are  said  not   to  have  made 
their  exit  till  they  reached  the  sea  off  the  coast  of 
the  Argeia.       Below  Nestane  was  the  "Dancing- 
place  of  Maera"  (Xophs  Maipas)^  which  was  only 
the  southern  arm  of  the  Argon  Plain,  by  means  of 
which  the  latter  was  connected  with  the  great  Man- 
tineian  plain.     The  road  then  crossed  over  the  foot 
of  Mount  Alesium,  and  entered  the  great  ftlantineian 
plain  near  the  fountain  Ame  at  the  distance  of  12 
stadia  from  the  city.     From  thence  it  passed  into 
the  city  by  the  south-eastern  or  Tegeatan  gate. 
(Pans.  viii.  6.  §  6— viii.  8.  §  4.) 

The  other  road,  called  Gumax,  ran  from  Argos 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the  course  of  the 
Inachus,  fin^t  6U  stadia  to  Lyrceia,  and  again  60 
stadia  to  Omeae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sicyonia  and 
Phliasia.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4 — 6.)  It  then  crossed 
the  mountain,  on  the  descent  of  which  into  Mantinice 
were  the  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  rood  en- 
tered Mantinice  at  the  upper  or  northern  comer  of 
the  Argon  Plain,  near  the  modem  village  of  San^ 
It  then  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  along  the 
western  ^idc  of  Mount  Alesium,  to  a  place  called 
Melaxoeia  (rh  Kt\ayy€7a)y  from  which  drinking- 
water  was  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  to  Mantineia, 
of  which  remains  were  observed  by  Boos.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  modem  village  of  Pikerni,  which  is 
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Mid  to  signify  in  the  Albanian  language  "  abounding 
in  ftprincR."  The  road  next  passed  bj  the  fountain 
of  the  Meliastae  (MfAicurroi),  where  were  temples 
of  IKoDjtfOfl  and  of  Aphrodite  Melaenis :  this  foun- 
txD  was  7  stadia  from  the  city,  (>pjx»ite  Ptolis 
or  Old  Mantineia.  (Pans.  viii.  6.  §§  4,  5.)  The 
{imcceding  account  is  rendered  clearer  bj  the  map 
on  pi  263. 

(For  the  geography  of  ifruitinice,  see  Leake, 
l/orro,  Tol.  L  p.  100,  set].,  vol  iii.  p.  44,  seq. ; 
PtU^xmnesiacOf  p.  369,  stHj.;  Koss,  J^tuen  im 
Prloponnes,  toI.  i.  p.  121,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pdopon- 
tfnt,  Tol.  L  p.  232.  seq.) 

MaVXTUA  (Marroua:  EOi.  Mantuanns:  ^fan■ 
/oT«),a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  siluated  on  the  river 
ilinciiu,  on  an  i^hind  farmed  by  its  wattTs.  about 
12  mile*  above  its  confluence  with  the  I'adus. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  ancient 
city,  and  existed  long  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Gauls  in  tliis  part  of  Italy.  Virgil,  wh«»  was 
Ratorally  well  aoquainte<i  witli  the  tr.iditions  of  his 
native  place,  tells  us  that  its  p«-»pnlation  was  a 
itiixed  race,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  of  Ktrus- 
can  origin ;  and  Pliny  even  says  tliat  it  was  the 
Ally  city  beyond  thePadus  which  was  still  inhabite«i 
by  an  Etruscan  people.  (\lrg.  Aen.  x.  201  —  203; 
p'lin.  iii.  19.  8.  23.)  Vh-.-il  does  n..t  tell  us  what 
were  the  other  national  elements  of  its  p««pul:ition, 
Vj\  it  is  not  easy  to  nnder-tand  the  exact  meaning 
•ibis  expression  that  it  consi!>ted  of  three  "gei:tes," 
kA  that  each  gen.s  comprised  four  "  populi ;"  but  it 
y^nd  certainly  prc»bable  that  this  relates  to  the 
inremal  division  of  its  own  territory  and  jK>])ulation, 
and  has  no  reference  (as  Miillcr  luis  sup{)oscd)  to 
the  twelve  cities  founded  by  the  Etruscans  iu  the 
vallr'y  of  tlie  Padus.  (Miillfr,  Ktrushr,  vol.  i. 
p.  137  ;  Xiebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  290,  note  757.)  The 
Klruacan  origin  of  Mantua  is  conlinncd  by  its  name, 
which  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  that  of 
the  EtrxL'vcan  divinity  Mantus,  tliou-^h  another  tra- 
dition, adapted  by  Virijil  hinitelf,  .'^eems  to  have  de- 
c«ce«i  it  from  a  prophetic  nymph  of  the  n.ame  of 
Wantix  (Serv.  ad  Aetu  I.  c. ;  Schol.  Veron.  a<l  loc. 
p.  103,  ed.  Keil.)  According  to  one  of  the  oldest 
sfholiasts  on  Virgil,  both  Vcrrius  Placcus  and 
Caecina,  in  their  Ktniscan  histories,  ascribed  the 
f  •'.indatii.'n  of  Mantua  to  Tarchon  hinisv.'lf,  while 
Virgil  represents  Ocuus,  tlic  son  of  Manto,  as  its 
f'tmder.  (Virg.  j4en.  x.  200;  Schol.  Veron.  I.e.) 
The  only  historical  fact  that  can  be  considered  as 
rpftdting  from  all  these  st.itements  is  that  Mantua 
reallv  was  an  Etniscan  settlement,  and  that  for 
Miine  reason  (probably  fnjm  its  peculiar  and  in- 
acvs&ible  situation)  it  retained  much  of  its  Etruscan 
« "i.iracter  long  after  this  had  di.sapi)earcd  in  the 
(^lier  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls  in  Northern 
Italy,  Mantua  was  probably  includiii  in  the  territory 
'f  liie  Ccnomani  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  31);  but  we  find 
n-)  mention  of  its  name  in  history,  nor  do  we  know 
«t  what  period  it  passed  under  the  Koman  dominion. 
K.-i>m  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (.\xiv.  10)  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  we  may  probably  infer  that  it 
*:<»  then  on  friondlv  terms  with  llome,  as  were  the 
Cenomani  and  Veneti ;  :ind  as  its  n.imo  is  not  men- 
tinned  during  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Ilomans  in 
t.'isalpine  Gaul,  it  is  probable  that  it  p.x'-.vcd  gra- 
dually, with  the  other  towns  of  the  Cenomani,  from 
a  state  of  alliance  to  one  t»f  dependence,  and  ulti- 
n  ately  of  subjection.  But  even  un.lcr  the  Koman 
uoQiinion  the  name  of  Mantua  scarcely  appears  in 
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history,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  same  relative  importance  in  ancient 
times  that  it  did  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  re- 
tains. It  was  undoubtedly  a  municipal  town,  and 
is  mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  geographers,  as  well 
as  in  inscriptions,  but  both  Strabo  and  Martial  speak 
of  it  as  very  inferior  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Verona,  in  comparison  with  which  the  latter  terms 
it  ''jiarva  Mantua."  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19. 
8.  23;  Ptoh  iii.  1.  §  31  ;  Martial,  xiv.  195.) 
During  the  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Mantua  suffered  the  loas  of  a  part  of-its  territory, 
for  Octavian  having  assigned  to  his  di.^charged 
soldiers  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Cremona,  and 
these  having  proved  insuflicient,  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Mantua  w.\s  taken  to  make  up  the 
noces&iry  amount.  (Virg.  JCcl.  ix.  28,  Georg.  ii. 
l'J8;  Scrv.  ad  lt)C.)  It  was  on  this  occa^ion  that 
N'irgil  was  ex}ielled  from  his  patrimonial  estate, 
which  he  however  recovered  by  the  favour  of  Au- 
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The  chief  celebrity  of  Mantua  under  the  Boman 
Empire  was  undoni)ttHily  owing  to  its  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  Virgil,  who  has,  in  consequence, 
celebrated  it  in  several  jxtssages  of  his  works;  and  its 
name  is  noticed  on  the  same  account  by  many  of  the 
later  Iloman  poets.  (Virir.  6'tur^.iii.  12;  Ovid,.^liwor. 
iii.  15.  7  ;  Stat.  SiU\  iv.  2.  9  ;  Sil.  lul.  viii.  595  ; 
Martial,  i.  62.  2,  xiv.  195.)  According  to  Donatus, 
however,  the  actual  birthplace  of  the  poet  was  the 
village  of  Andes  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  and  not 
the  city  it.'ielf.  (Donat.  Vit.  I'lr^.  1 ;  llieron.  CAron. 
ad  .ann.  1947.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  M.intua  appears 
to  have  become  a  place  of  importance  from  its  great 
strength  as  a  fortress,  arising  from  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  broad  lakes  or  cx- 
p.anses  of  water,  forujed  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
river  Mincius.  It,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lombards  under  A;:ilulf  (P.  Diac.  iv.  29),  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  that  people  was  governed  by  in- 
dej-endcnt  counts.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  N.  of  Italy  ; 
and  is  still  a  jx)pulou.s  pl.oce,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Italy.  It  is  still  so  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Mincio,  that 
it  is  accessible  only  by  causeways,  the  shortest  of 
which  is  1000  fi'et  in  h-ngth. 

Mantua  was  distant  from  Verona  25  miles ;  so 
that  Procopius  calls  it  a  day's  journey  from  tlience. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  3.)  It  was  situated  on  u  line  of 
raid  given  in  the  Tabula,  which  proceede<l  from 
Medii.lauum,  by  Cremona  and  Bedriacum,  to  Mantua, 
and  thence  to  Host  ilia,  where  it  crossed  the  Padu-s, 
and  thence  proceeded  direct  to  Ravenna,  (^Tab,  Peut.) 
Mantua  was  di.stant  from  Cremona  by  this  road 
al>out  40  miles.  It  would  appear  from  one  of  the 
minor  i)oems  xscribed  to  Virgil  (CataUct.  8. 4),  that 
this  distance  was  frequently  traversed  by  muleteers 
with  liu'ht  veliicles  in  a  single  day.  [E.  II.  B.J 

MANTZICIERT  {Mayr(iKt4pT,  Const.  Porph.  de 
Adm.  Imp.  c.  44),  a  fortress  of  great  imjortance 
uj)on  the  Armenian  frontier.  In  a.  i>.  1050,  it  offered 
so  deteniiined  a  resistance  to  Togrul  Bel,  the  founder 
of  the  Seljukian  dyn.xsty,  that  he  had  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  of  fortre.*^ses 
that  defended  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  retired 
into  Persia.  (Cedren.  vol.  ii.  p.  780;  Le  Bt-au,  Bas 
Empire,  Viil.  xiv.  j).  307;  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire^ 
p.  523.)  It  is  identified  wiiji  Melaft/eid  or  J/a- 
naskhert,  bitiuitcd  to  tlie  N\V.  of  lake  Van,  and  the 
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remarkable  TolciDic  oone  of  Stpdn  Tdgh,  (St. 
Martin,  Af6m.  tur  VArmenie^  voL  i.  p.  105;  Ritter, 
JErdkunde,  vol.  ix.  p.  994.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAOGAMALCIIA  (i^mian.  xxiv.  4),  a  place 
in  Mesopotamia,  attacked  and  taken  by  Julian.  It 
was  distant  about  9U  stadia  from  Ctesiphon.  (Zosim. 
iii.  21.)  It  appears  to  have  bet*n  strongly  fortified 
and  well  defended.  Zosimus  evidently  alludes  to 
the  same  place  (L  c),  though  he  does  not  mention  it 
by  name.  [V.] 

MAON  (MeuSi'),  a  city  of  Jndah,  in  the  moun- 
tains, south  of  Hebron.  It  is  joined  with  Carmel, 
and  Zipb,  and  Juttah  (^Josh.  xv.  55),  known  only  as 
the  residence  of  Nabal  and  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2). 
"  The  wilderness  of  l^Iaon,  in  the  plain  on  the  south 
of  Jcshimon,**  is  identical  with  or  contiguous  to  the 
wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  David  and  his  men  hid 
themselves  in  the  strongholds  from  the  malice  of 
Saul  (xxiii.  14 — 25).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in 
the  east  of  Daroma  QOnomast.  s,  v.)  Its  site  is 
marked  by  ruins,  still  called  M&m^  situated  between 
Carmel  and  Zuph,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  former. 
[Carmel,  Vol.  L  p.  521.]  [G.  W.] 

MAPHARITIS  (fHofpapiTii),  a  district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  lying  about  the  dty  of  Sava  (Ifiadi)^  which  is 
placed  by  Arrian  three  days*  journey  from  Muza,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  [Muza.]  Ho  mentions  the  king's  name, 
Cholaebus  (X&KaxBos).  (Periphu  Marii  Eryth.  p. 
13.)  The  Sava  of  Arrian  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Sapphara  or  Sapphar  of  Ptolemy  (^inpapa  al. 
"Xaati^  fniTp6iro\is,  vi.  7.  §  41 ),  the  capital  no  doubt 
of  a  tribe  named  by  him  Sappharitae  (Sair^opiraQ, 
the  ftlapharitis  of  Arrian.  They  are  distinct  from  the 
Maphoritae  of  Ptolemy.  [G.  W.] 

M  APHORIT  AE  (Mw^opTrcu),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  above,  L  e.  north  of,  the 
Rathini,  and  west  of  the  outer  Frankincense  countij 
(^  imhs  ^iiivpyo<p6pos)f  contiguous  to  the  Chatra- 
mamititae  (vi.  7.  §  25).  The  similarity  of  name 
indicates  a  connection  between  this  tribe  and  the 
Maepha  metropolis  of  the  same  geographer;  the  same 
as  the  "  Aphae  metropolis "  of  Arrian,  which  he 
places  9  days' journey  east  of  his  Maphoritis  regio, 
and  therefore  12  days  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Charibacl,  the  bwful  king  of  the  Homeritae 
and  their  neighbours  the  Sabaitae,  styled  the  friend 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
sent  frequent  embassies.  [Maepiia.]  The  district  is 
probably  that  now  known  as  Wcufy  Mayfa,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  situated  the  remarkable  ruins  now 
called  Nakab-el'  Jlajar^  which  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  metropolis.  This  fruitful  valley  com- 
mences above  the  ruins  in  question  and  is  well  culti- 
vated throughout.  It  is  thus  described  by  Lieut 
Wellsted,  who  traversed  its  southern  part  in  1838 : — 
**  Nakab-el-IFajar  (ancient  Maepha,  q.  v.)  is  situ- 
ated north-west,  and  b  distant  48  miles  from  the 
village  of  'AIn,  which  is  marked  on  the  chart  in 
latitude  14°  2'  north,  and  longitude  46°  SO*  east, 
nearly.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  most  extensive 
valley,  called  by  the  natives  Wady  Me^faky  which, 
whether  we  regard  its  fertility,  population,  or  extent, 
is  the  most  interesting  geographical  feature  we  have 
yet  discovered  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 
Taking  its  length  from  where  it  opens  out  on  the 
sea-coast  to  the  town  of  ^Abbdn,  it  b  4  days'  journey, 
or  75  miles.  Beyond  tlib  point  I  conld  not  exactly 
ascertain  the  extent  of  its  prolongation;  various 
Dative  authorities  give  it  from  5  to  7  additional 
days.  Throughout  the  whole  of  thb  space  it  is 
thickly  studded  with  vilkgea,  hamlets,  and  culti- 
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Fated  grounds.  In  a  journey  of  15  miles,  we  counted 
more  than  thirty  of  the  former,  besides  a  great  number 
of  single  houses.**  (Welbted,  Travek  in  Arafjia, 
vol.  i.  p.  436.)  [G.  W.] 

MAPONIS,  in  Briton,  occurring  in  Geogr.  Ra- 
venn.  among  the  dherta  loca^  without  any  clue  to 
guide  us  to  its  locality.  An  inscription  to  a  topical 
deity  Mapon  (Deo  Mapono),  discovered  at  PlumpUti 
in  Cumberland ;  and  another  (Apollini  Mapono)  at 
JUbchetterj  in  Lancathire^  merely  strengthen  the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  a  place  so  called  in 
Britain,  without  disclosing  its  situation.  Maporiton 
also  appears  in  Geogr.  Ravenn.  among  the  towns  m 
the  north  of  Britain.  [C.  R  &] 

ftlARA'BIUS  (Mo^ioT,  Mapo6itos,  Ptol.  v.  9. 
§  2),  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  which  Reichard  has  iden- 
tified with  the  ManyeZf  an  affluent  of  the  DoUy  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.  Some  have  considered 
the  Manyez  to  represent  the  Achardeds  (*Axop- 
8(or),  but  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  expressly  says  that 
the  latter  discharges  itsdf  into  the  Maeotis.  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  All.  vol.  i.  pp.  60, 500.)     '.[E,  B.  J.] 

MARACANDA  (MapJjcayia,  Strab.  xi.  p.  517; 
Arrian,  iii.  30,  iv.  5;  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §  9),  the  capital 
of  Sogdiana,  now  Samarcand.  It  b  said  by  Strabo 
to  have  been  one  of  the  eight  cities  which  were 
built  in  those  parts  by  Alexander  the  Great  Ptolemy 
places  it  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (iii.  30)  states  that 
it  contained  the  palace  of  the  ruler  of  the  Sogdiani, 
but  does  not  apparently  credit  the  story  that  Alex- 
ander had  anything  to  do  with  the  building  of  it 
Gurtius  states  that  the  city  was  70  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  that  he  had 
destined  the  province  for  hb  favourite,  Clitus,  when 
the  unfortunate  quarrel  took  place  in  which  he  was 
slain  (viii.  1.  §  20).  Professor  Wilson  {Ariana, 
p.  165)  considers  that  the  name  has  been  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Samarchkhanda^  *^  the  wariike 
province."  In  many  of  tho  old  editions  the  word 
was  written  Paracanda,  but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Maracanda  b  the  correct  form.  Samarcatid 
has  been  in  all  ages  a  great  entrepot  for  the  com- 
merce of  Central  Asia.  [V.] 

MARANITAE  (Mapayirm,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  776 ; 
MapoMtis),  an  ancient  people  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  near  the  comer  of  the  Aelaniticns 
Sinus,  destroyed  by  the  Garindaei. 

MARAPHII  (Mapdptot,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of 
the  three  tribes  into  which  the  highest  class  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  divided,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus. The  other  two  were  the  Pasargadae  and  Uie 
Maspii.  [v.] 

MA'RATHA  (Ma>a0a),  a  village  of  Arcadia,  in 
the  dbtrict  Cynuria,  between  Buphagium  and  Gortys, 
perhaps  represented  by  the  ruin  called  the  Castle 
of  Leodkoro.  (PatLS.  viii.  28.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Marca^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  66,  Peloponnesiacay  p.  232.) 

MARATHE,  a  small  bland  near  Corcyra,  men- 
tioned only  bv  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  19). 

MARATHE'SIUM  (Mapdi^fftoy:  Eth.  ViapoH- 
aios\  an  Ionian  town  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  south 
of  Ephesus,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Carin, 
whence  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  calls  it  a  town  of  Caria. 
(Scylax,  p.  37 ;  Plin.  U.  N.  v.  31 .)  The  t<iwn  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Samians ;  but  they  made  an  ex- 
change, and,  giving  it  up  to  the  Ephesians,  recdlved 
Neapolis  in  return.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  Col  Leako 
{Asia  Minor y  p.  261)  believes  that  a  few  ancient 
ruins  found  at  a  place  called  SkaUmc^ea  mark  the 
ute  of  Marathesium,  though  otherB  regard  them  as 
remains  of  PygeU.  [L.  S.] 
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UA'RATHON  (Mapa0i^i' :  Kth,  MapaBwvios),  a 
snail  plain  in  the  NE.  of  Attica,  containing  four 
places,  named  Maratuon,  Proualintiius  (TlpoSd- 
Xip$os:  Eth.  npoSixKla-ios),  Tricokythus(Tpiic((- 
^vAif,  or  TpucifwrBos,  TpucdpivBos:  Eth.  Tpucopi- 
'tn\  and  Oenob  (Otyd^ :  Eth.  OiVoTo;),  which 
cri^hallj  framed  the  Tetrapolis,  one  of  the  12  dis- 
trirta  into  which  Attica  was  divided  before  the  time 
of  Theseoa.  Here  Xuthus,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Enchthcns,  ia  said  to  have  reigned ;  and  here  the 
Heneieidae  took  refuge  when  driven  ont  of  Pclo|K)n- 
Desns,  and  defeated  Eurjstheufi.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383  ; 
Strph.  B.  a.  v.  TcrpdxoAty.)  The  Marathonii  claiined 
to  be  the  first  people  in  Greece  who  paid  divine  hn- 
Boars  to  Uercnles,  who  posisesiied  a  sanctuary  in  the 
plain,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  (Pans.  i. 
15.  §  3,  i.  35.  §  4.)  Marathon  is  also  celebnitcd  in 
the  lo^nds  of  Thraens,  who  conquered  the  ferocious 
boll,  which  nsed  to  devastate  the  plain.  (Pint.  Thes. 
14;  Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Paus.  i.  27.  §  10.)  Marathon 
is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  pjems  in  a  way  that 
implies  that  it  waa  then  a  place  of  importiince.  (^Od. 
viL  80.)  Its  name  was  derived  from  an  eponymous 
hero  M.^^athon,  who  is  described  by  Paiisanias  as  a 
SOT  of  Epopeos,  king  of  Sicyon,  who  fled  into  Attica 
in  consequence  of  the  crueltv  of  his  father  (Paus. 
n.  1.  §  1.  ii.  6.  §  5,  i.  15.  §3,  i.  32.  §  4).  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  an  Arcadian,  who  accompanied  the 
IHuecori  in  their  expedition  into  Attica,  and  volun- 
tarily- devoted  himself  to  death  before  the  battle. 
{Tk€».  32.) 

After  Theseus  united  the  12  independent  districts 
of  Attica  into  one  8t:ite,  the  name  of  Tetrapolis 
gradnall/  fell  into  disuse;  and  the  four  places  of 
which  it  consisted  became  Attic  demi,  —  Mara- 
thon, Tricorythus.  and  Oenoe  belonging  to  the  tribe 
AeantiSf  and  Probalinthus  to  the  tribe  Pandionis; 
but  Marathon  was  so  superior  to  the  other  three,  that 
its  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  district  down  to 
the  latest  times.  Hence  Lucian  speaks  of  "the 
parts  of  Marathon  about  Oenoii "  (Mapa0«»'os  tci 
wtpH  T^v  Olv&riVj  Icara-Menip.  18). 

Few  places  have  obtained  such  celebrity  in  the 
history  rf  the  world  as  Marathon,  on  account  of  the 
victorj  which  the  Athenians  here  gained  over  the 
Persians  in  b.  c.  490.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  topography  of  the  plain,  in 
wiuch  we  shall  follow  the  admirable  description  of 
Colonel  Leake,  drawing  a  little  additional  information 
firom  Mr.  Finlay  and  other  writers. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  is  oj>en  to  a  bay  of  the  sea 
on  the  east,  and  is  shut  in  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  heights  of  Brilessus  (subsequently  called  Pentc- 
hcQs)  and  Diacria,  which  send  forth  roots  extending 
to  the  sea,  and  bounding  the  plain  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  princijjal  shelter  of  the  bay  is  afforded 
by  a  long  rocky  promontory  to  the  north,  anciently 
called  Cysosura  (Kvvuaovpa^  Hcsych..  Phot.,  *.  r.) 
and  now  Stomi,  The  plain  is  about  6  miles  in  length 
and  half  that  breadth  in  its  broadest  part.  It  is 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  the  inner 
curve  of  which  l*  bounded  by  the  b.iv,  and  the  outer 
by  the  range  of  mountains  already  described.  The 
I^ain,  described  by  Aristophanes  as  the  "  pleasant 
mead  of  Marathon"  (Aei/iwi'a  rhv  ip6(VTa  Mapa- 
Wror,  A  veSj  246),  is  a  level  green  expanse.  The 
hills,  which  shut  in  the  plain,  were  covered  in  an- 
cient times  with  olives  and  vines  (Xonn.  Dionys. 
xiil  84,  xlviii.  18).  The  plain  is  bounded  at 
at  its  southern  and  northern  extremities  by  two 
manhes,  of   which  the  southern  is  not  hirge  and 
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is  almost  dry  at  the  conclosion  of  the  great  heats; 
while  the  northern,  which  is  much  latter,  offers 
sevenil  parts  which  are  at  all  seasons  impass- 
able. Both,  however,  have  a  broad,  firm,  sandy  beach 
between  them  and  the  sea.  A  river,  now  called  the 
river  of  Marathuna^  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain  into  the  sea. 

There  are  four  roads  leading  out  of  the  plain. 
1.  One  runs  along  the  coast  by  the  soutli- western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain.  (Plan.  €ui.^  Here  the  plain  of 
i^Iaratlion  opens  into  a  narrow  maritime  plain  three 
miles  in  length,  where  the  mountains  fall  so  gra- 
dually towards  the  sea  as  to  present  no  very  defensible 
impediment  to  the  communication  between  the  Ma- 
rut  honia  and  the  Mesogaea.  The  road  afterwards 
passes  through  the  valley  between  Pentelicus  and 
Hymettus,  through  the  ancient  demus  of  Pallene. 
This  is  the  most  level  road  to  Athens,  and  the  only 
one  practicable  for  carriages.  It  was  the  one  by 
which  Peisistratus  marched  to  Athens  after  landing 
at  Marathon.  (Herod,  i.  62.)  2.  The  second  road 
runs  through  the  pass  of  Vrana,  so  called  from  a 
small  village  of  this  name,  situated  in  the  southern 
of  the  two  valleys,  which  branch  off  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  plain.  (Plan,  66.)  Thw  road  leads 
through  Cephisia  into  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
of  Athens.  3.  The  third  road  follows  the  vole  of 
MarathonOj  the  northern  of  the  two  valleys  alre.idy 
named,  in  which  lies  the  village  of  the  same  name, 
the  largest  in  the  district.  (Plan,  cc.)  The  two 
valleys  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  hill 
called  Kotroni  (Plan,  3),  very  rugged,  but  of  no 
great  height.  This  third  rood  leads  to  Aphidna, 
from  which  the  plain  of  Athens  may  also  be 
reached.  4.  The  fourth  road  leaves  the  plain  on 
the  north-east  by  a  narrow  pass  (Plan,  dd) 
between  the  northern  marsh  and  a  round  naked 
n)cky  height  called  ^fL  Kordki  or  StavrokorukL 
(Plan,  4.)  It  leads  to  Rhamnus;  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pass  stands  the  village  of  Lower  SulL 
(Plan,  12.) 

Three  places  in  the  Marathonian  district  particu- 
larly retain  vestiges  of  ancient  demi.  1.  Vrani^ 
which  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  site  of  the  demus  of 
Marathon.  It  lies  upon  a  height  fortified  by  the 
ravine  of  a  torrent,  which  descends  into  the  plain 
after  flowing  between  Mt8.  Argaliki  and  Aforismo^ 
which  are  parts  of  Mt.  Brilessus  or  Pentelicus. 
(Plan,  1,2.)  A  little  below  Vrand  are  seen  four 
artificial  tumuli  of  earth,  one  considerably  larger 
than  the  others;  and  in  a  pass  at  the  back  of  the 
hill  of  Kotrmi,  which  le.ods  from  the  vale  of  Vrand 
into  that  of  Marathona,  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  gate.  Near  the  gate  are  the  foundations 
of  a  wide  wall,  5  feet  in  thickness,  which  are 
traced  for  nearly  3  miles  in  circumference,  en- 
closing all  tlio  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Vrand. 
These  ruins  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  jj 
fiuvhpa  Tijr  ypaias  (the  old  woman's  sheepfold). 
Near  the  ruined  gate  Leake  observed  the  remains 
of  three  statues,  probably  thase  which  were  erected 
by  Herodes  Atticus  to  three  favourite  servants. 
(Pliilostr.  Soph.  ii.  1.  §  10.)  Marathon  waa  the 
demus  of  Herodes,  who  also  died  there.  The  wall 
mentioned  above  was  probiibly  built  by  Herodes,  to 
enclose  his  property;  for  it  would  seem  from  Pliny 
that  Marathon  no  longer  existed  as  a  town  or 
village  a  century  before  the  time  of  Herodes. 
("  Rhamnus  j»agus,  locus  Marathon,"  Plin.  iv.  7. 
s.  11.)  The  early  disappearance  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Marathon  would  easily  cause  its  name  to  be 
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transferred  to  another  site;  and  it  was  natural  that 
the  celebrated  name  should  be  p;iven  to  the  prin- 
cipiil  place  in  the  district.  Three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  tumuli  of  Vrand 
there  is  a  rising  fn^und,  upon  which  are  the  traces 
of  a  Hellenic  wall,  apparently  the  peribolus  of  a 
temple.  This  was  probably  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules (Plan,  10),  in  whose  sacred  enclosure  the 
Athenians  were  encamped  before  the  battle  of  l^Ia- 
rathon.    (Herod,  vi.  108.) 

2.  There  are  several  fra^ents  of  antiquity 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Marathona  at 
a  spot  called  Inoi^  which  is  no  doubt  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Oexoe,  one  of  the  four  demi  of  the 
district.  The  retired  situation  of  Ocnoe  accounts 
for  its  omission  ky  Strabo  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
demi  situated  near  the  coast  (ix.  p.  399). 

3.  There  are  also  evident  remains  of  an  ancient 
demus  situated  upon  an  insulated  height  in  the 
plain  of  Suli,  near  the  entrance  of  the  pass  leading 
out  of  the  Marathonian  plain  to  SuU.  These  ruins 
are  probably  those  of  Tricoktthus,  the  situation 
of  which  agrees  with  the  order  of  the  maritime 
demi  in  Stnibo,  where  Tricorythus  immediately 
precedes  Rhamnus.  Wo  learn  from  Aristophanes 
and  Suidas  that  Tricorythus  was  tormented  by 
gnats  from  a  neighbouring  marsh  (^fwr/r  i<rriv  ^^ 
TpiKopvaluj  Aristoph.  LysUtr.  1032;  Suidas,  $.  v. 
4fiirU);  and  at  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Suli  in  the  summer  are  driven  by  this  plague 
and  the  bad  air  into  the  upper  village  of  the  same 
name.  The  town  was  probably  called  Tricorythus 
from  the  triple  peak  on  which  its  citadel  was 
built. 

The  site  of  PRODAUNTnirs  is  uncertain,  but  it 
should  probably  be  placed  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Marathonian  plain.  This  might  be 
inferred  from  Strabo's  enumeration,  who  mentions 
first  Probalinthus,  then  Marathon,  and  lastly  Tri- 
corythus. Between  the  southern  marsh  and  Mt. 
Argaliki  there  are  foundations  of  buildings  at  a 
place  called  Vdlari,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  corruption 
of  Probalinthus.  Close  to  the  sea,  upon  a  rising 
ground  in  the  marsh,  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains, which  may,  perhaps,  be  those  of  the  temple 
of  Athena  Hellotia  (Plan,  11),  which  epithet  the 
gndd&Hs  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  marsh  of 
Marathon,  where  the  temple  was  built.  (Schol.  ad 
Find.  01  xiii.  56  ;  Etym.  M.  *.  v.  'EWwris.) 

The  principal  monument  in  the  Marathonian  plain 
was  the  tumulus  erected  to  the  192  Athenians  who 
were  slain  in  the  brittle,  and  whose  names  were 
inscribed  upon  ten  pillars,  one  for  each  tribe,  placed 
upon  the  tomb.  There  was  abo  a  second  tumulus 
for  the  Plataeans  and  slaves,  and  a  separate  monu- 
ment to  Miltiades.  All  these  monuments  were  seen 
by  Ptiusanias  600  years  after  the  battle  (i.  32.  §  3). 
The  tunmlus  of  the  Athenians  still  exists.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Soro  (6 
:iop65\  the  tomb.  (Plan,  13.)  It  is  about  30  feet 
high,  and  200  yards  in  circumference,  composed  of 
a  light  mould  mixed  with  sand,  amidst  which  have 
been  found  many  brazen  heads  of  arrows,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  trilateral  form,  and  pierced  at 
the  top  with  a  round  hole  for  the  reception  of  the 
shaft.  There  are  also  found,  in  still  greater  num- 
bers, fragments  of  black  flint,  rudely  shaped  by  art, 
which  have  been  usually  considered  fragments  of 
the  arrow-heads  used  by  the  Persian  archers;  but 
thii  opinion  cannot  be  received,  aa  flints  of  the  samo 
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kind  abound  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  no 
Persian  is  reputed  to  have  set  his  foot;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  ncme  have  been  found  either  at  Thermo- 
pylae or  Pktaea.  At  a  very  small  distance  from 
this  tumulus  Leake  noticed  a  small  heap  of  earth 
and  stones,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  tomb  of  Plataeans 
and  Athenian  slaves.  At  500  yards  north  of  the 
great  tumulus  is  a  ruin  called  Pyrgo  (ni3p>oy), 
consisting  of  the  foundation  of  a  square  monument, 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble;  it  is 
apparently  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Mil- 
tiades.     (Plan,  14.) 

We  learn  from  Philochorus  that  there  was  a  temple 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo  at  Marathon  (op.  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  Oed,  CoL  1047);  and  Demosthen«  relates 
that  the  sacred  yossel  was  kept  on  this  coast,  and 
that  once  it  was  carried  oflf  by  Philip.  (Phil  L 
p.  49.) 

Pausanias  (i.  32.  §  3,  seq.)  mentions  in  the 
plain  several  natural  objects,  some  of  which  liave 
been  noticed  already.  The  lake  at  the  norlliem 
extremity  of  the  plain  he  describes  "  as  for  the  most 
part  marshy,  into  which  the  flying  barbarians  fell 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  ways ;  and  here  it  Li 
said  that  the  principal  slaughter  of  them  occunvd. 
Beyond  the  lake  (pir*p  rijy  Kifimfiv)  are  seen  the 
stables  of  stone  for  the  horses  of  Artaphemes,  to- 
gether with  vestiges  of  a  tent  upon  the  rock.  A 
river  flows  out  of  the  kke  which,  within  the  lake, 
affords  water  fit  for  cattle  to  drink ;  but,  towards 
the  place  where  it  enters  the  sea,  becomes  salt  and 
full  of  sea-fishes.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
plain  is  a  mountain  of  Pan,  and  a  cavern  worthy  of 
inspection :  the  entrance  is  narrow ;  bat  within  are 
apartments  and  baths,  and  that  which  is  called  the 
goat-stand  (alw6\iov)  of  Pan,  together  with  rocks 
very  much  resembling  goats."  Leake  observes  that 
the  marshy  lake,  and  the  river,  which,  beoomiug 
salt  towards  the  mouth,  produces  sea-fishes,  are 
precisely  as  Pausanias  describes  them.  The  marsh 
is  deepst  towards  the  foot  of  Mt,  KordH,  where 
several  springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  gn^t 
plain  to  Lower  SulL  These  springs  are  apparently 
the  fountain  Macakia  (Plan,  8),  which  Pausanias 
mentions  ju.st  before  his  description  of  the  marsh. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Macaria,  a  daughter  of 
Hercules,  who  devoted  herself  to  death  in  belialf  of 
the  Heraclidae  before  the  victory  which  they  gained 
over  the  Argives  in  the  plain.  (Comp.  Strab.  viiL 
p.  377.)  A  small  stream,  which  has  its  origin 
in  these  springs,  is  traced  through  the  marsh  into  a 
small  salt  Like  (Plan,  9),  supplied  by  subterraneous 
sources,  and  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  marsh,  under  a  rocky  ridge,  the  continuation 
of  C.  Stomi.  Both  the  ridge  and  salt  lake  are 
known  by  the  flame  of  Dhrahon^ria  (tA  ^pamt- 
v4pia,  i.  e.  the  monster- waters,  so  called  from  its 
si7.e,  since  Spdxo  is  a  common  expression  among  the 
modern  Greeks  for  any  marvellous  object).  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  great  marsh  Leake  noticed  a 
small  cavern  in  the  side  of  Aft.  Dhrakon^rick^  which 
is  perhaps  the  place  called  by  Pausanias  "the 
stables  of  Arta})hcmes."  I..eake  supposes  that  the 
Persian  commanders  were  encamped  in  the  adjoin- 
ing plain  of  Tricorythus.  The  mountain  and  cavern 
of  Pan  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  They  would 
appear,  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  to  hxv9 
been  a  little  further  reinn7cd  from  the  plsin  than  the 
marsh  and  salt  lake.  Hence  they  may  be  placed  in 
Ml  KorakL 
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seized  what  thej  considered  a  favoarablc  opportonitj 
for  the  destmction  of  the  people  of  MaratbTis,  sent 
priratelj  to  Ammonias,  prime  minister  of  Alexander 
Balas,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  bribed  him  with  the 
offer  of  300  talents  to  deliirer  up  Mar&thus  to  them. 
The  nnfortanate  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  city 
attempted  in  vain  to  appease  their  enemies.  The 
Aradians  violated  the  common  laws  of  suppliants, 
broke  the  very  ancient  images  of  the  local  deities, 
— which  the  Maratheni  had  brooght  to  add  solemnity 
to  their  embassy, — stoned  the  ambassadors,  and  cast 
them  into  piison :  according  to  another  account,  they 
murdered  some,  and  forged  letters  in  their  names, 
which  they  sealed  with  their  seals,  promising  suc- 
cour to  Marathus,  with  a  view  of  introducing  their 
troops  into  the  city  under  this  pretence.  But  dis- 
covering that  the  citizens  of  Marathus  were  informed 
of  their  design,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt 
The  factD  of  its  final  subju&:ation  to  Aradus  are  not 
preserved.  Pliny  (v.  20)  places  Marathus  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Aradus,  which  he  says  was  200 
passus  (=  1000  Roman  feet)  from  the  coast.  Dio- 
dorus  (I.  c.)  states  the  distance  between  Aradus  and 
Marathus  to  be  8  stadia;  which  need  not  be  incon- 
sbtent  with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  as  the  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  measure  to  the  point  on  the 
mainland  nearest  to  Aradus,  the  former  the  distance 
between  that  island  and  the  town  of  Marathus.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  even  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
is  too  short  for  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast;  for 
this  island  is,  according  to  Maundrell  (March  7,  p. 
19),  "  about  a  league  distant  from  the  sh(»«."  And 
Pococke,  who  crossed  the  strait,  says  *Mt  is 
reckoned  to  be  about  two  miles  from  the  continent. 
(Observations  on  Syria,  p.  201.)  The  20  stadia  of 
Strabo  is  therefore  much  more  correct  than  either  of 
the  other  authorities.  He  says  that  the  island  lay 
off  an  exposed  coast  (Jtax^t^Jiovs  koI  &Ai/i^vou), 
between  its  port(Caranus  lege  Camo8)and  Marathus : 
and  what  was  the  respective  situation  of  these  towns 
he  intimates  in  another  passage,  where,  reckoning 
from  Uie  north,  he  enumerates  Balanaea,  Gamos, 
Enydra,  Marathus.  Pococke  takes  Tortosa  to  be 
"without  doubt  Caranus  (Camos)  the  port  of 
Aradus  on  the  continent;*'  and  as  this  is  two  miles 
north  of  Aradus,  he  propierly  looks  for  Marathus  to 
the  south, — identifying  Enydra  with  Etn-eUHye 
(the  Serpent's  Fountain')^  **  directly  opposite  to 
Aradus  (p.  203),  and  suggesting  that  some  ruins 
which  he  obser>'^  on  a  raised  ground,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  plain,  about  7  miles  south  of 
Tortostty  "  might  possibly  be  Marathus"  (p.  204). 
These  conjectures  may  be  admitted  with  some 
slight  modifications.  Thus,  e.  g.,  instead  of  iden- 
tifying Tortosa  with  Camos,  this  naval  arsenal  of  the 
Arvadites  must  be  placed  about  2i^  miles  north  of 
Tortosa,  where  a  late  traveller  has  discovered  "  ex- 
tensive ruins,  called  by  the  Arab  peasants  Camoon, 
—the  site,  doubtless,  of  the  Gamos  or  Garanus  of 
the  ancients.  The  people  from  Arvod  still  quarry 
stones  from  these  ruins ;  and  below  it,  on  the  north, 
is  a  small  harbour,  which  appears  to  have  been  forti- 
fied like  that  of  Tortosa."  (Tliompson,  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  254.)  A  fresh-water  spring  in  the 
sea,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo;  and  a  mile  to  the 
south,  between  Camoos  and  Tortosa,  "  a  few 
rods  from  the  shore,  an  immense  fountain,  called 
*Ain  Ibrafam  (Abraham's  fountain),  bwls  up  from 
the  bottom."  Tortosa,  tlien,  will  be,  as  many  me- 
diaeval writers  maintained,  Antaradus,  which  *' Arabic 
geognphers  write  AntartOs  and  AntanCb  ;  whence 
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the  common  Arabic  name  Tortus,  in  Italian  Tortosa** 
(Lc  p. 247,  n.  1).  *Ain-el-ITfyeh,  written  by  Pococke 
JEin-el-Hye,  is  oertiunly  the  Enydra  of  Strabo ;  the 
geographer,  <xc  his  informant,  having  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  retained  the  first  half  of  the 
native  name,  and  translated  the  latter  half, — £h 
being  the  usual  Greek  and  Latin  equivalent  for  the 
Semetic  *Ayn=Jbuntain,  and  the  hydra  a  sufficiently 
close  representative  of  the  Semetic  Hhfeh*B serpent. 
South  of  this  fountam  are  veiy  extensive  quarries,  fi  ve 
or  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Tortosa,    "  This  neigh- 
bourhood is  called  by  the  Arabs  Amreal  or  MaaUd 
Amreet  *  the  fane  of  Amreet.'  This  name  the  Greeks 
probably  changed  into  Marathus,  and  the  old  vaults, 
foundations,    sarcophagi,  &c.,   near   *Ain-€Uniyck 
(Serpent's  Fountain'),  may  mark  the  precise  locality 
of  ancient   Marathus."    (Thompson,  2,  c  pi  250.) 
Pococke  describes  here  a  rock-hewn   temple,  and 
monoUthic  house  and  chambers ;  besides  a  kind  of 
semicircle,  which  he  tliinks  *^  might  serve  for  some 
sports  to  divert  the  people  of  Aradus  and  Antaradus, 
or  of  the  ancient  Marathus,  if  that  was  near.    It  was 
probably  a  cm:us  "  (p.  203). 

It  was  the  more  necessary  to  identify  these  site^ 
as  D*AnviIle  placed  the  ancient  Marathus  at  the 
modem  Mar€ikiah,  which  is,  doubtless,  the  repre- 
sentative of  **  Mutatio  Maraccas "  of  tlie  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Phoenice, 
13  M.  P.  south  of  Balaneas  (now  Baneas)^  and  10 
M.  P.  north  of  Antaradus :  and  this  error  is  per- 
petuated in  Arrowsmith's  map.  [G.  W.J 

MARATHUS  (M^paeos).  1.  A  small  town  in 
Phocis,  near  Anticyra,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  423).  Perhaps  represented  by  the  remains 
at  Sidhiro-ka/khid,  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  549.) 

2.  A  town  of  Acamanio,  of  nnknown  sittv  men- 
tioned only  by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.) 

MARATHUSA,  an  inland  city  of  Crete, mentioned 
by  PUny  (iv.  12 ;  comp.  Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.  Mel. 
ii.  7.  §  13;  Hock,  Kreta,  voL  L  p.  434.)    [E.B.J.] 

MARATHUSSA  (yiapdBovcoa),  a  small  ishuid 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near 
Clazomenae.     (Thuc.  \\n.  31  ;  Plin.  ▼.  31.  s.  38.) 

MARCI,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp.  as  on 
the  Saxon  shore,  ud  as  a  station  of  some  Dalmatian 
cavaliy  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  Belgica 
Secunda.  D'Anville  supposes,  with  De  Valois,  that 
it  may  be  Mark  between  Calais  and  GraveUues : 
but  tlie  site  is  uncert^n.  FG.  L.] 

MARCIAE.     [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b,J 

MARCIA'NA  SILVA,  a  mountain  forest  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  probably  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Black  Forest 
(Amm.  Marc.  xsi.  8 ;  Tab.  PetUing.)  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  not  known,  Cluver  regarding  Marciana 
as  a  cormption  of  schvarz,  and  others  connecting 
it  with  marsh  and  march,  which  is  still  u<ed  in  the 
Black  Forest  as  a  name  for  a  mocn*.         [L.  S.] 

MARCIANO'POLIS  (MapKuivo6wo\is,  Procop. 
de  Aed.  iv.  7),  a  city  of  Moesia,  18  H.  P.  from 
Odessus  (  Varna)  (Itin.  A  nton.  ;PeiiLTab. ;  HierocL), 
which  derived  its  name  from  Marciana,  sister  of 
Tnijan.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxviL  6.  §  12;  Jomand.  de 
Jieb.  GeL  16.)  Clandius  II.  signally  defeated  the 
Gntlis  in  ^«ve^al  battles  near  this  town.  (Trebell. 
Poll.  Claud.  9 ;  Zozim.  i.  42.)  Gibbon  (c.  xxvi. ;  comp. 
Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  106;  Greenwood, 
History  of  the  Germans,  London,  1836,  p.  329 
\Artde  Ver.  les  Dates,  voL  I  p.  358)  has  tuld  the 
itory  of  the  accidental  qnaiiel  between  the  ViaiguUi 
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Fritigmi  and  the  Boman  governor  of  MwrcMinopolis, ' 
Lupicinns,  —  which  becune  tlie  signal  of  a  long 
and  debtmctiTB  war.  (Amm.  Marc  xzxi.  5.  §  4, 
Zuxinu  ir.  10, 1 1.)  llarcianopolis  aflcrwarda  became 
l*eri«thhiTa  or  PresthlaTa  (n€ptff0\d6a),  the  ca{iital 
o('  the  Bnlgarian  kingdom,  whicli  was  taken  a.  d. 
971  by  SwiatottUff  the  Ruasian,  and  again  reduced 
by  John  Zimiscea,  when  8500  Kus&ians  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king 
mcoed  from  an  igxxffninious  priiion,  and  invested  with 
a  nominal  diadem.  (Gibbon,  c.  Iv. ;  Schafarik,  Slae. 
AlLToL  ii.  pp.  187,  foU.  216;  Finlay,  Byzantine 
Empire,  pp.  408—413.)  The  site  of  tlie  ancient 
ttfvn  most  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood  iiiPra- 
radr.  For  coin*  of  Marcianopolis,  both  autonomous 
and  imperial,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  [£.  B.  J.] 

MAKCILIA'NA,  a  station  on  tlie  Via  Popillia,  in 
l-ntHnim  where,  according  to  the  Tubuhi,  that  ruad 
(which  led  directly  S.  ^m  Campania  into  Brut- 
tinm)  waa  joined  bj  a  branch  from  Potentia.  The 
Bvne  u  corrupted  both  in  the  TabuU  and  in  the 
Amanine  Itinerary;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  place  meant  is  the  same  called  by  Cassiudorus 
**  Marciiianumf"  which  was  a  kind  of  suburb  of  the 
town  of  Coosilinum,  whore  a  great  fair  was  annually 
beU.  {/tm.Ant,^l\0;  Tab.Peut;  Cassiod.  Varr. 
viiL  33.)  The  site  is  still  called  MarcUituia^  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tanagro,  between  La  Sala  and  Padula, 
(Kimanelli.  voL  L  p.  405.)  [£.  U.  B.] 

UARCl'NA  (MofNTiya),  a  town  of  Cum])ania,  in 
the  dihtrict  of  the  Picentini.  situated  on  the  N.  shore 
(i  the  gulf  of  Posidonia,  between  the  Sirenusac  In- 
Bolae  and  the  mouth  of  the  bilaruif.  (Strab.  v.  p.  25 1 .) 
b  is  meotiooed  by  no  writer  except  Strabo,  who  tells 
m  that  it  was  a  coluny  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians, 
but  snbaequently  occupied,  and  in  his  day  still  in- 
habited, by  the  Samnites.  As  he  adds  that  the  dis- 
tance from  thence  through  Nuceria  to  Pompeii  was 
not  more  than  120  stadia  (15  Roman  miles),  he 
appenn  to  have  rejsardcd  this  as  the  point  from 
wbfcDce  the  passage  of  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it) 
between  the  two  bays  began  ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  placed  with  some  pUusibility  at  Vktru  (Cluvcr, 
/tat  p.  1190;  RomanelU,  vol.  iii.  p.  614.)  Some  an- 
deot  rBonins  have  been  diM:f>vored  there,  though 
IbeM  may  seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  lioman  vilhis 
lather  than  of  a  town.  [K.  H.  B.] 

HA'BCIUS  MOKS  (rh  Mipxiov  ^s)  was,  ac- 
eocding  to  Plutarch,  the  name  of  the  place  which 
wu  the  scene  of  a  great  defeat  of  the  Volscians  and 
Latins  by  Camillu5  in  the  year  after  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  d.  c.  3ij9.  (I'lut.  CamilL  33, 
34.)  ^ndoros,  who  calls  it  simply  Marcius  or 
Hardum  (rh  aaXovfitvoy  MipKioVy  xiv.  107),  tells 
«sit  was  800  stadia  from  Rume;  and  Livy,  who 
vritca  the  name  **  ad  Meciifm,"  says  it  was  ne:ir 
LanuTiono.  (Li v.  vi.  2.)  The  exact  site  cannot  be 
dnennined.  Some  of  the  older  topographers  speak 
of  a  hill  called  Colie  Marzo,  but  no  such  place  is 
foandou  modem  maps;  and  Gell  suggests  the  CiAU 
dk  iMie  Tcrri  as  the  mobt  probable  locality.  (Gell, 
lop.oflOme.^ZU.)  [E.H.B.] 

MARCODAVA  (MafNC((8ava,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  7),  a 
tomi  of  Dacia,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found 
Mar  Tkorda.  (Sestmi,  Viaggh,  p.  1 05.)  [K.B.J.] 
^  MARCODU'RUM,  in  North  (iailia.  Some  of  the 
cnfaorts  of  the  Ubii  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  troops 
flfCivilisat  Marcodurum,  which  as  Tacitus  observes 
{MitL  IT.  28)  18  a  long  way  fnmi  the  bank  of  the 
Uiine.  The  terminati<in  durum  indiL-att-^s  a  place  on 
a  river;  aud  Marcodurum  seumb  to  be  JJiuvfi  on  the 
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Roer.    The  Frank  kings  are  said  to  have  had  a 
pahce  there,  named  Duria  Villa  or  Dura.  [G.  L.] 

MARCO^LA^G  US,  a  place  in  North  GaUia  on  a 
road  from  Augusta  Trevirorum  (TWrea)  to  Agrip- 
pina  Gi vitas  (  Cologne).  It  appears  both  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Marcomagus  is  J/ar- 
ma^eii.  It  is  28  or  31  M.  P.  from  Cologne,  for  the 
numbers  are  not  certain.  [G.  L.] 

MARCOMANNI  (Mapico/idrrot,  MapKOfifida^oty 
or  MapKOfuwoi)^  a  name  frequently  occurring  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Germany,  sometimes  as  a  mere 
uppelUtive,  and  sometimes  as  a  proper  name  of  a 
distinct  nation.  Its  meaning  is  border-men  or 
march-men,  and  as  snch  it  might  be  appUed  to  any 
tribe  or  tribes  inhabiting  and  defending  a  border 
country.  Uence  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  Mar- 
comanni  both  on  the  western  and  southern  frontiers 
of  Germany;  and  they  might  ahtohave  existed  in  the 
east,  or  on  any  other  frontier.  Uarcomanni  are  first 
mentioned  in  history  among  the  tribes  with  which 
Ariovistna  liad  invaded  Gaul,  and  which  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine  by 
J.  Caesar,  b.  c.  58  (Caes.  BelL  Gall  L  51).  These 
Maroomanni,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  the 
marchmen  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  perhaps  about 
the  lower  jjart  of  tlie  Mam.  They  are  again 
mentioned  during  the  campaigns  of  Drusus  in 
Germany,  from  b.  c.  12  to  9,  by  Florus  (iv.  12), 
who  seems  to  pUico  them  somewhat  further  in  the 
interior.  Only  a  few  years  hiter,  we  hear  of  a 
powerful  ftlarcomannian  kingdom  in  Boiohemnm  or 
Bohemia,  governed  by  Maroboduus;  and  we  might 
be  inclined  to  regard  these  Marcomanni  as  quite  a 
different  people  from  those  on  the  Bhine  and  ATain, — 
that  is,  as  the  marchmen  on  the  southern  frontier, — 
were  it  not  that  we  are  expressly  told  by  Tacitus 
{Germ,  42),  Paterculus  (ii.  108),  and  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290),  that  their  king  Maroboduus  had  emigrated 
with  them  from  the  west,  and  that,  after  expelling 
the  Celtic  Buii  from  Bohemia,  he  established  himself 
and  his  Marcomanni  in  that  country.  (Comp. 
Ptol.  iL  11.  §  25.)  If  we  remember  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Marcomanni  in  Bohemia  was  fully 
onranised  as  early  as  a.  d.  6,  when  Tiberius  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  )4^ainst  it,  it  must  be 
owned  that  ftlaroboduus,  whose  work  it  was,  must 
have  been  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  enei^. 
Henceforth  the  name  of  the  Marcomanni  appears  in 
history  as  a  national  name,  though  ethnolt^ically  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  tribe,  but  waa 
given  tu  sdl  the  difierent  tribes  which  the  Marcoman- 
nian  conqueror  had  tmited  under  his  rule.  The 
neighbouring  nations  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
subdue  were  secured  by  treaties,  and  thus  was 
formed  what  may  bo  tenned  the  great  Marcomannic 
confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  defend 
Germany  against  the  Itomans  in  Pannonia.  But  the 
Marcomanni  soon  al!>o  came  into  collision  with 
anotlier  German  confederation,  that  of  the  Cherusci, 
who  regarded  the  powerful  empire  of  Maroboduus  as 
not  less  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  Gcnnan 
tribes  than  the  aggressive  policy  df  the  Romans.  In 
the  ensuing  contcbt,  a.  d.  17,  the  Marcomanni  were 
humbled  by  the  Cherusci  and  their  allies,  and  Maro- 
btxluus  hnplorod  the  assistance  of  the  emperw 
I'ibcritiH.  The  aid  was  rcfut^ed,  but  Drusus  was 
Fcnt  to  mediate  pi^ace  l>etween  the  hostile  powers. 
(Tac.  Ann,  ii.  45,  46.)  During  this  mediation, 
however,  the  Roinaiis  t>ecm  to  have  stirred  up  other 
enemies  agaiiuit  the  liarcomanni ;  for  two  years  later, 
A.  D.  19,  Catualda,  a  young  chief  uf  the  Gothoiie^i, 
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inrnded  and  conquered  their  coantnr.     Marobodaus 
fled,  and  demanded  the  protection  of  Tiberias,  who 
offered  to  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Italj.     He  there 
spent  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  hfe,  while 
the  throne  of  the  Jl^Iarcomanni  was  left  to  Catnalda. 
[^DicL  ofBiogr.  art.  Maroboduus.]  But  the  hitter, 
too,  was  soon  expelled  by  the  Ucrmunduri,  and  ended 
his  life  in  exile.    (Tac.  Ann.  \l  62,  63.)     The  Mar- 
oomanni,  however,  like  the  Quadi,  continued  to  bo 
governed  by  kings  of  their  own,  though  they  were 
not  quite  independent  of  the  Romans,  who  often  sup- 
ported them  with  money  and  more  rarely  with  troops. 
(Tac.  Germ.  42.)     They  appear  to  have  gradually 
extended  their  dominion  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
where  tliey  came  into  hostile  collision  with   the 
Romans.     The  emperor  Domitian  demanded  their 
assistance  against  the  Dacians,  and  this  being  re- 
fused, he  made  war  against  them.     But  he  was 
defeated  A.  D.  90,  and  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
the   Dacians.     (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  7.)     Trajan  and 
Hadrian  kept  them  in  check;  but  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius  hostilities  were  recommenced  with  fresh 
energy.   The  Marcomanni,  allied  witli  the  Quadi  and 
others,  partly  from  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  partly 
urged  on  by  other  tribes  pressing  upon  them  in  the 
north  and  east,  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  a.  d. 
166;  and  thus  commenced  the  protracted  war  com- 
monly called  the  Marcomannic  or  German  War,  which 
lasted  until  the  accession  of  Commodus,  a.d.  180, 
who  purchased  peace  of  them.    During  tliis  war, 
tlie  Marcomanni  and  their  confederates  advanced  into 
Rhactia,  and  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Aquileia. 
The  war  was  not  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  but  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  contests,  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  pace  or  truce,  in  which  the  places  con- 
quer^ on  both  sides  were  restored.   The  second  war 
broke  out  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
about  A.D.  178.     (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  lib.  Ixxi., 
Ixxii.,  Ixxvii.  pp.    1178^  foil.,  1305,  ed.  Reimar.; 
Eutrop.  viii.  6;  J.  Capitol.  M.  Anton,  Philos.  12, 
&c.,  17,  21,  22,  25,  27;  Amm.  Marc  xix.  6:  Hc- 
rodian,  i.  init.)    In  consequence  of  the  pusillanimity 
of  Commodus  the  Marcomannians  were  so  much  em- 
boldened, that,  soon  after  and  throughout  the  third 
century,   they   continued    their    inroads   into    the 
Roman  provinces,  especially  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 
In  the  reign  of  Anrelian,  they  penetrated  into  Italy, 
even  as  far  as  Ancona,  and  excited  great  alarm  at 
Rome.  (  Vopisc.  A urel.  18,21.)  But  afterwards  they 
cease  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  history.     Their 
name,  however,  is  still  mentioned  occasionally,  as  in 
Jomandes  (22),  who  speaks  of  them  as  dwelling  on 
the  west  of  Transylvania.     (Comp.  Amm.  Marc 
xxii.  5,  xxix.  6,  xxxi.  4.)  In  the  Notitia  Imperii,  we 
have  mention  of  "  Honoriani  Marcomanni  seniores  *' 
and  "  juniores  "  among  tlie  Roman  auxiliaries.     The 
lust  occasion  on  which  their  name  occurs  is  in  the 
history  of  Attila,  among  whose  hordes  Marcomanni 
arc  mentioned.  (Comp.  \\llhelm,  Germanien,  p.  2 1 2, 
foil.;  Zeuss,  Die  Deuischen^  p.  114,  foil.;  Latham, 
Tacit.  Germ.  Proleg.  p.  53,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MARDENE.     [Mardyese.] 
MARDI.     [Amardi.] 

MARDI,  a  branch  of  this  powerful  and  warlike 
people  were  found  in  Armenia  to  the  K.  of  Mar- 
dastan  (lake  Vdn).  (Ptol.  v.  13.  §  20;  Tac  Ann. 
sir. 23;  comp.  Anqnctil  Duperron, i/tfm.  de  VAcad. 
det  Jnacr.  vol.  xlv.  p.  87.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARDYE'NE  (MopJwnnf,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  3),  a 
district  of  ancient  Persis,  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  extended  to  the  sca-coost     The  name  is 
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probably  derived  from  some  of  the  £tr  extended 
nomade  tribes  of  the  Mardi  or  AmardL  (Hcn)d.  L 
125;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524.)  [V.] 

MARDYE'NI  (Mo^ainjvor,  Ptol.  vi.  12    §  4), 
a  tribe  who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Sogdi.-in 
mountains  in  Sogdiana.     There  can  be  no  drmbt 
that  these  people  are  the  remains  of  a  once  very 
numerous  race,  whose  traces  we  find  spread  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country  from   the  Caspian  to  the 
Persian  Gulf^  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian. 
We  find  the  names  of  these  tribes  preserved  in  dif- 
ferent  authors,  and  attributed   to  Tcry   different 
places.     Hence  the  presumption  that  they  were  to 
a  great  extent  a  nomade  tribe,  who  pressed  onwurd 
from  the  N.  and  E.  to  the  S.     Thus  we  find  them 
under  tlie  form  of  Mardi  in  Uyrcania  (Diod.  xvii. 
76;  Arrian,  Anab.  in.  24^  iv.  18;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  732;  Curt.   vi.  5),  in  Margiana  according  to 
Pliny  (n.  16.   s.  13),  in  Persia  (Herod,  i.   123; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  524 ;  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  3;  Curt  t.  6),  in 
Armenia  (Ptol.  v.  13;  Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  23),  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Plin.  vi.  5), 
under  the  form  Amardi  in  Scythia  intra  Imaum 
(Mela,  iii.  5,  iv.  6;  Plin.  vL  17.  s.  19),  and  lastly 
in  Bactriana.     (Plin.  \'i.  16.  s.  18.)  [V.] 

MAREIA  or  MA'REA  (Mapia,  Herod,  ii.  18, 30 ; 
Maptloj  Thucyd.  i.  104;  Mdptia,  Steph.  Byx.  *.v.; 
Mapla,  Diod.  ii.  68  ;  IlaAou  Mdptta  k^iit„  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  34),  the  modem  MariotUhj  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  Mareotic  Nome,  stood  on  a  peninsula  in  tlie  south 
of  the  lake  Mareotis,  nearly  due  south  of  Alcxandreia, 
and  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  canal  which  con- 
nected the  lake  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile. 
Under  the  Pharaohs  Mareia  was  one  of  the  princi]ial 
frontier  garrisons  of  Aegypt  on  the  side  of  Libya  ; 
but  from  the  silence  of  Herodotus  (ii.  30)  we  may 
infer  that  the  Persians  did  not  station  troops  there. 
In  all  ages,  however,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  the 
neighbouring  greatness  of  Alexandreia,  Mareia,  as  the 
nearest  place  of  strength  to  the  Libyan  desert,  must 
have  been  a  town  of  great  importance  to  the  Delta. 
At  Mareia,  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  681),  AuL-uds 
defeated  the  Pharaoh- Apries,  Hofra,  or  I^sammetichus ; 
although  Herodotus  (ii.  161)  places  this  defeat  at 
Moniemphis.  (Herod,  ii.  169.)  At  Mareia,  also, 
according  to  Thucydides  (i.  1 04 ;  comp.  Herod.  iiL  12), 
Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  reigned,  and  orga- 
nised the  revolt  of  Lower  Aegypt  against  the  Pendans. 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  ftlareia  continued  to  flourish  as 
a  harbour  ;  but  it  declined  under  the  Romans,  and 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines — the  second  century  ajo. 
— it  had  dwindled  into  a  village.  (Comp.  Atlien.  i.  25, 
p.  33,  with  Eustath.  ad  Homer.  Odyu.ix.  197.) 

l^IarcLa  was  the  principal  depot  of  the  trade  of  tlie 
Alareotic  Lake  and  Nome  The  vmeyards  in  its 
vicinity  produced  a  celebrated  wine,  whidi  Athenaens 
(^  c.)  describes  as  "  remarkable  jfor  its  sweetness, 
white  in  colour,  in  quality  excellent,  light,  with  a 
fragrant  bouquet :  it  was  by  no  means  astringent, 
and  did  not  affect  the  head.**  (Comp.  Plin.  xiv.  3; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  Some,  however,  deemed  the 
M.*ireotic  wine  inferior  to  that  of  Anthylla  and  Tenia; 
and  CoIumclU  (/^  JR.  iii.  2)  says  that  it  was  too  thin 
for  Italian  palates,  accustomed  to  the  fuller-bodied 
Falemian.  Virgil  (^Georg.  ii.  91)  describes  the 
Mareotic  grape  as  white,  and  growing  in  a  rich  soil ; 
yet  the  soil  of  tlie  vmeyards  around  the  AUreotic' 
Lake  was  principally  composed  of  gravel,  and  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  ill  suited  to  viticulture.  Strabo  (xvii.  p. 
799)  ascribes  to  the  wine  of  Mareia  the  additional 
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merit  of  keeping  well  to  a  great  age;  and  Horace  ((?d. 
u  37)  mentiocis  it  aa  a  favoarite  beverage  of  Cleopatra. 
Mareia,  from  its  neigbboorhood  to  Alcxandreia,  was 
00  generallj  known  to  Roman  travelleni,  that  among 
the  Latin  poets,  tbe  words  iMareia  and  Mareotic  be- 
came sjnonjmoos  with  Ae^pt  and  Aegjptian. 
Thus  Martial  (Ep.  xiy.  209)  calls  the  papyrus, 
"  cortex  Mareotica"  (comp.irf.  EpAv.  42)  :  and  Gra- 
tius  (^CyntgeUc.  v.  313)  designates  Aegvptian  luxury 
as  Mareotic  :  and  Ovid  {^feL  ix.  v.  73)  employs 
'*arTa  Mareotica"  for  Lower  Aecvpt,  [W.  B.  D.] 
MAREOTIS  or  MAREl'A  (^  viaptSnis  or  Mope/a 
iSiuni^  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  789 — 799  ;  Mcfpeio,  Steph. 
B.  *.  r. ;  Mareotis  Libya,  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11 ;  Justin. 
xi.  1),  the  modem  Birixt-el-Mariout,'V!ss  a  con- 
siderable lake  in  the  north  of  the  Delta,  extending 
south-westward  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and 
running  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  wliich  it 
was  separated  by  a  long  and  narrow  ridge  of  sand,  as 
hx  as  the  tower  of  Pen>eus  on  the  Plinthinetic  bay. 
Tbe  extreme  western  point  of  the  lake  was  about 
26  miles  distant  from  Alexandreia  ;  and  on  that  side 
it  clor^ly  bordered  upon  the  Libyan  desert  At  its 
Dorthem  extremity  its  waters  at  one  time  washed  the 
walls  of  Alexandreia  on  their  southern  side,  and  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  that  city  Mareotis  was  termed 
the  Lake  above  ^hanis.  In  breadth  it  was  rather 
more  than  150  stadia,  or  about  22  English  miles, 
and  in  length  nearly  300  stadia,  or  about  42  English 
miles.  One  canal  connected  the  lake  with  the  Ca- 
nft|ac  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  another  with  the  old 
harbour  of  Alexandreia,  the  PortusEunostus.  [Alex- 
a:(Dreli.]  The  shores  of  the  Mareotis  were  planted 
with  (Jives  and  vineyards  ;  the  papyrus  which  lined 
its  banks  and  those  of  the  eight  islets  which  studded 
its  waters  was  celebrated  for  its  fine  quality  ;  and 
around  its  margin  stood  the  country-houses  and 
gardens  of  the  opulent  Alexandrian  merchants.  Its 
creeks  and  quays  were  filled  with  Nile  boats,  and  its 
export  and  import  trade  in  the  age  of  Strabo  sur- 
px'vwd  that  of  the  most  flourishing  havens  of  Italy. 

Under  the  later  Caesars,  and  after  Alexandreia  was 
occupied  by  the  Arabs,  the  canals  which  fed  the 
lake  were  neglected,  and  its  depth  and  compass  were 
materially  reduced.  In  the  16th  century  a.  d.  its 
waters  had  retired  about  2  miles  from  the  city  walls ; 
yet  it  still  presented  an  ample  sheet  of  water,  and 
its  banks  were  adorned  with  thriving  date-plantations. 
The  lake,  however,  continued  to  recede  and  to  grow 
hhallower  ;  and,  according  to  the  French  traveller 
Savarr,  who  visited  this  district  in  1777,  its  bed  was 
th»-n.  for  tlie  most  part,  a  sandy  waste.  In  1801 
the  English  army  in  Aegypt,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
French  garrison  in  Alexandria,  bored  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  sefiaratos  the Bhket-el-Mariout  from 
the  Lake  of  Madith  or  A  boukir,  and  re-adinitted 
the  .*ea- water.  About  450  square  miles  were  thus 
Cfjnverted  into  a  8.ilt-marsh.  But  subsequently 
Mehemet  Ali  repaired  the  isthmus,  and  again  diverted 
ihe  fen,  from  the  lake.  It  is  now  of  very  unequal 
•if'pth.  At  its  northern  end,  near  Alexandreia,  it  is 
ab>ut  14  feet  deep,  at  its  opjx).site  extremity  not 
nmre  than  3  or  4.  Westward  it  forms  a  long  and 
shallow  lagoon,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of 
«and,  and  running  towards  Libya  nearly  as  far  as 
the  Tofcer  of  the.  Arabs.  The  lands  surrounding 
the  ancient  Mareotis  were  desipnated  as  the  Mareotic 
Nonie(Maf«i^j  NiJ/aos,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  8,  34);  but 
this  was  ]nt>bably  not  one  of  the  established  Nomes 
of  Pbaraonic  Aegypt  [W.  B.  D.] 

MARES  (Mopes),  a  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
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in  the  nei|;hbourhood  of  the  Mosynoeci.  (Hecat 
Froffm.  192;  Herod,  iii.  94.)  Their  armour,  when 
serving  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  is  descril)ed  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  79)  as  having  consisted  of  helmets 
of  wicker-work,  leather  shields,  and  javelins.  Later 
writers  do  not  mention  this  tribe.  [L.  S.] 

iLARESHAH  (Mafmad,  LXX.,  Euseb.;  Mapiaaa, 
Joseph.),  a  city  of  Judah,  "in  the  valley,"  enumerated 
with  Keilah  and  Achzib  in  Joshua  (xv.  44).  In 
Micah  (i.  15),  where  it  is  again  joined  with  Achzib, 
the  LXX.  have  substituted  Aax^is.  Lachish,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  list  of  Joshua,  independent  of 
Maresha  (xv.  39),  so  it  could  not  be  a  synonym  for 
Mareshah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by 
Kchoboam  against  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians 
(2  Chron.  xi.  8);  and  there  it  was  that  Asa  encoun- 
tered Zerali  the  Ethiopian,  "  in  the  valley  of  Zepha- 
thah  at  Mareshah  "  (xiv.  9),  and  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  hhn.  In  the  time  of  Judas  Macoabaeus 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Idumaeans  (2  Macrab.  xii. 
35),  but  Judas  took  and  destroyed  it.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8.  §  6.)  Only  a  few  years  later  it  is  again 
reckoned  to  Idumaea;  and  Hyrcanus  I.  took  it,  and 
compelled  its  inhabitants,  in  common  with  the  other 
Idumaeans,  to  practice  circumcision,  and  conform 
to  the  law,  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  that 
country  (xiii.  9.  §  1,  15.  §  4).  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  restored  to  Aretas  king  of  Arabia  by  Hyrcanus 
II.,  as  the  price  of  his  services  (xiv.  1.  §  4):  soon  after 
which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius  (5.  §  3);  shortly 
after  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Parthian:^  in  their 
invasion  of  the  country,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great  (xiv.  13.  §  9);  and  probably  never  recovered 
its  former  importance,  as  this  is  the  latest  historical 
notice.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jenmie 
2  miles  from  Eleuthcropolis;  it  was  then  a  ruin. 
Dr.  liobinson  conjectures  that  "  Eleuthcropolis  (at 
first  Betogabra)  had  sprung  up  after  the  destruction 
of  Maresha,  .'ind  had  been  built  with  its  materials,*' 
and  that  "  the  foundations  which  he  di>covered  on 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  remarkable  tell,  south 
of  the  place,  were  remains  of  Maresha.  The  spot  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  fortress;  it  lies  about  a 
Roman  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ruins  of  Beit 
Jfbrin.'*  There  are  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 
(Bib.  B^jt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

MAIiEU'RA  or  MALTHU'RA  (Map4ovpa  fin- 
rp6iro\is  7}  Kol  Md\0ovpa  KoAou/Acn],  Ptol.  vii.  2. 
§  24),  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  in  India  extra 
Gangcm.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  identify  it  >Yith 
any  existing  place.  [V'.J 

MA'KGANA  or  MA'RGALAE  (Vldpyaya,  Diod.; 
Mapyavfls,  Xen. ;  Mapyd\aiy  Strab. ;  Mdpyaiay 
Steph.  B.  *.».),  a  town  in  the  Pisatis,  in  the  dis- 
trict Amphiilolia,  was  supposed  by  some  to  l»o  the 
Homeric  Aepy.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  349.)  The  Eleians 
were  obliged  to  renounce  their  supromac-y  over  it 
by  the  treaty  which  they  made  ^^ith  Sparta  in  n.  c. 
40()  (Xen.  JJdl.  iii.  2.  §  30),  on  whith  «'ca.sion 
it  is  called  one  of  the  Tripliylian  town.s:  as  to 
this^  statement,  see  Letkini.  It  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  tlie  towns  taken  by  the  Arcadians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleians  in  b.  c.  366.  (Xen.  Udi.  vii. 
4.  §  14;  Diod.  xv.  77.)  Its  site  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  ea.st  of  Letrini.  Leake  places  it  too 
far  north,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ladon  and  the 
Peneius,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  site  of  tbe 
Eleian  Pylos.  (Leake,  Pehpomwtiacay  p.  219; 
Boblaye,  kechcrches^  *fc.  p.  130;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesoa,  vol  i.  p.  73.) 
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on  the  site  preriouslx  occupied  by  the  Greek  citj  of 
Nicaeft  mentioned  by  Diodoms  (Diod.  ▼.  13 ;  Cla- 
ver.  Sicil.  p.  508).  Ite  name  is  roentioDed  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  86),  which  erroneoiuly  reck- 
ons it  40  miles  from  Aleria ;  the  rains  of  Mariana, 
which  are  still  extant  under  their  ancient  name  at 
the  month  of  the  river  GolOj  being  onlj  about  30 
miles  N.  of  those  of  Aleria.  They  are  15  miles  S. 
of  the  modern  city  of  Bastia,  The  ancient  remains 
are  inconsiderable,  but' a  ruined  cathedral  still  marks 
the  site,  and  gives  title  to  the  bishop  who  now  re- 
sides at  Bastia,  (Rampoldi,  Viz.  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  589.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARIA'NA  FOSSA.     [Fossa  Mariaha.] 

MARIANDY'NI  (Mapiav^vyol,  Mapiatfirit'oi^  or 
Mopvai'Suvot),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  tribe  in  the 
north-east  of  Bithynia,  between  the  rivers  San- 
garius  and  Billaeus,  on  the  east  of  the  tribe  called 
Thyni  or  Bithyni.  (Scylax,  p.  34 ;  Plin.  vi.  1.) 
According  to  Scyiaz,  they  did  not  extend  as  far 
west  as  the  Sangarius,  for  according  to  him  the  river 
Hypius  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Bithyni 
and  Mariandyni.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  295)  expresses  a 
belief  that  the  Mariandyni  were  a  branch  of  the 
Bithynians,  a  belief  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
by  the  resemblance  between  their  names,  and  which 
cannot  bo  well  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  90),  who  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Mariandyni  from  the  Thracians  or  Thyni  in  Asia. 
In  the  Persian  army,  also,  they  appear  quite  sepa< 
rated  from  the  Bithyni,  and  their  armour  resembles 
that  of  the  Paphlagonians,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Bithyni.  (Herod,  vii.  72,75; 
comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  345,  xii.  p.  542.)  The  chief  city 
in  their  territory  was  Heraclea  Pontica,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  reduced  the  Mariandyni,  for  a 
time,  to  a  state  of  servitude  resembling  that  of  the 
Cretan  Mnoae,  or  the  Thessalian  Penestae.  To  what 
race  they  belonged  is  uncertain,  though  if  their 
Thracian  origin  be  given  up,  it  must  probably  be 
admitted  that  they  were  akin  to  the  Paphlagonians. 
In  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  they  formed 
part  of  the  third  Persian  satrapy.  Their  country 
was  culled  Mariaudynia  (Mapiea^vyia,  Steph.  B. 
a.  v.),  and  Pliny  speaks  of  a  Sinus  Mariandynus  on 
their  coast.  (Comp.  Hccat  Fragm,  201 ;  Aeschyl. 
Pera.  932  ;  Xen.  Anab.  vl  4.  §  4,  Cyrop,  i.  1. 
§  4;  Ptol.  V.  1.  §  11;  Scymn.  Fragm,  199  ; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  788;  Mela,  i.  19;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620;  ApoUon.  Argon,  ii.  724;  Constant.  Porph. 
Thetn.  i.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

MARIA'NUS  MONS  (t^  Mapiavhy  6poi,  PtoL 
ii.  4.  §  15;  Mons  Mariorum,  Ik  Anton,  p.  432: 
Sierra  Moreno),  a  mountain  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
properly  only  a  western  offshoot  of  the  Orospcd.**, 
and  probably  the  mountain  which  Strabo  describes, 
(iii.  p.  142),  without  mentioning  its  name,  as 
running  parallel  to  the  river  Baetis,  and  full  of 
mines.  Hence  Pliny  (xxxir.  2)  speaks  of  "  a'»s 
Marianum,  quod  et  Cordubense  dicitur."  The 
eastern  part  of  this  mountain  was  called  Saltus 
Castulonensis.     [Castulo.] 

MARI'CAE  LUCUS.     [L1RIS.J 

MAUIDE  (Ammian.  xviii.  6),  a  castle  or  forti- 
fied town  in  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
MarcfiUirms  in  his  account  of  Constantius.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present 
J/an/i're,  which  is  seated  on  a  consiilerable  eminence 
looking  southward  over  the  plains  of  Mesopota- 
mia. [V.] 

MARIDUNUM  (Mc^Bov^or,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  23)^  in 
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Britain,  a  town  in  the  oonntiy  of  the  Demetae,  now 
Carmarthen.  In  the  time  oif  Giraldna  Cambrenais 
the  Roman  walls  were  in  part  standing  (**  est  igitnr 
haec  nrbs  antiqna  ooctilibns  muris  partem  adhuc 
extantibus  egregie  clansa,"  Itm,  Ceanb.  lib.  i.  c. 
10).  rC.  K.  S.] 

MARINIA'NA,al80  called  Mauriaica(/«.  i^Krot. 
p.  562),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  frontier  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  road  finom  Jovia 
to  Mursa.  (/(.  AnL-^.  130.)  It  is  possible  that 
the  place  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  one  called 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  §  6)  VitcyviaMo.  (Compi  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  19,  and  Tab.  Peut.)  [L.  S.] 

MARIO'NIS  (Mapujvis).  Two  towns  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  27)  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany.  As  the  name  seems  to  indicate  a 
maritime  town,  it  has  been  inferred  that  <»ie  of  them 
was  the  modem  Hamburg,  or  Mame  at  the  mouth 
of  the  ElbCf  and  the  other  Lubede  or  Wismar.  But 
nothing  certain  can  be  sud  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.] 

MARIS.     [Marisus.] 

MARISUS  {Mdpiaos,  Strab.  viL  304;  VLipUy 
Herod,  iv.  49  ;  Marisia,  Jornand.  de  JUb.  Get.  5 ; 
Ge(^.  Rav.),  a  river  of  Dacia,  which  both  Herodotus 
(/.  c.)  and  Strabo  (2.  c.)  describe  as  falling  into  tlie 
Danube;  it  is  the  same  as  the  Marotch.  which  fiJb 
into  the  Theiis.  (Heeren,  A$iat  Natioiu,  vol.  iL 
p.  10,  trans.;  Schafarik,  Slav.  AU.  vd.  i.  p. 
507.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARITHI  MONTES  (rk  MdpiOa  or  M^itfa 
5pf}),  a  mountain  chain  in  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
the  middle  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy,  who 
alone  mentions  them,  in  long.  80°  30',  Ut.  21^  30', 
and  round  which  he  groups  the  various  tribes  of  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  viz.,  the  Melangitae  (McAa7- 
7iTax)  and  Dachareni  (al.  Dacharemoizae,  Aaxopn- 
yoC),  on  the  north;  the  Zeritae  (Zcipiroi),  Blinlaei 
(BAtovAoioi),  and  Omanitae  QOfue/KTrat),  on  the 
south ;  to  the  east  of  the  last  were  the  Cattabeni, 
extending  to  the  Montes  Asaborum.  [MsuecES 
Months.}  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §  20.)  They  appear  to 
correspond  in  situation  with  the  Jdtel  'Atkal,  on 
the  south  of  Wady-el-AftAnf  in  Ktter's  map. 
(Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)     [G.  W.] 

MARI'TIMA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the 
coast  Mela  (ii.  5)  says,  that  "between  Massilia 
and  the  Rhodanus  Maritima  was  close  to  the  Avati- 
corum  stagnum  ; "  and  he  adds  that  a  **  fossa"  dis- 
charges a  part  of  the  lake's  water  by  a  navigable 
mouth.  Pliny  in  a  passage  before  quoted  [Fossa  Ma« 
RiANA.  Vol.  I.  p.  912],  also  calls  **  Maritima  a  town 
of  the  Avatici,  above  which  are  the  Campi  Lapidei."* 
Ptolemy  (ii.  18.  §  8)  places  Maritima  of  the  Avatici 
east  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  he  calls 
it  Colonia.  The  name  is  Avatici  in  the  Greek  texts 
of  Ptolemy  that  are  now  printed,  but  it  is  Anatili  in 
;  the  Latin  text  of  Pirckeym,  and  perhaps  in  other 
Latin  texts.  It  does  not  seem  certain  which  is  the 
true  reading.  Walckenaer  {GSog,  ^.  toL  L  p. 
188)  assumes  that  Anatili  is  the  true  reading  in 
Ptolemy. 

D'Anville  concludes  that  Maritima  was  between 
Marseille  and  the  canal  of  Marins,  and  that  biar- 
tigues  is  the  site  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  fixiLg 
on  Martigues,  except  that  it  is  between  the  Rhone 
and  Marseille,  and  that  there  is  some  little  resem- 
blance between  the  two  names.  It  is  said  that  no 
traces  of  remains  have  been  found  at  MartigHes, 
which,  however,  is  not  decisive  against  it^  if  it  is 
true ;  and  it  is  not  true.  Martigues  is  near  the  ootlet 
of  the  E'tang  de  Bern,    Walckenaer  ohnfres,  tiuit 
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then  hss  been  found  at  Citta  or  Saint-Blaise,  on  the 
bonlers  of  the  same  lake,  an  inscription  which 
mentions  ^'Curator  Maritiniaef  Se^tainvir  Au.c:Q!)tulis 
ATaticomm,**  and  he  would  fix  the  Maritiina  Avati- 
comm  of  Plinj  at  this  place.  But  he  thinks  that 
the  Maritima  Colonia  of  Ptolemy  is  a  different 
place  from  the  Maritima  Ayaticorum  of  Pliny  ;  and 
he  says  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  for  Miintinia 
Cuktoia  fix  the  Anatili,  whose  capital  this  town  was, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Khone.  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  the  Anatili  (iii.  4),  and  Walckcnaer  says  that  he 
pUcts  them  where  Ptolemy  does,  or  rather  where  he 
MTs  that  Ptolemy  plices  them.  But  this  is  not  bo. 
Phny  places  them  cast  of  the  ea.steni  bi-anch  of  the 
Rhone,  if  his  text  can  be  understtKxl.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  Ptolemy  places  the  Anatili  or  Avatici,  whut- 
erer  may  be  the  true  name  in  his  text,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone;  for  Ptolemy  places  them  east 
cf  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  where  Pliny 
places  the  Avatici.  Walckcnaer  can  find  no  place  fur 
Ptolemy's  Maritima  Colonia,  except  by  hazardinp:  a 
guess  that  it  may  have  been  Heradea  [Hp:raclka] 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone;  but  Ptt^Ieniy  places  the 
Maritima  Colonia  half  a  de;];ree  east  of  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Walckenaer's  examination  of 
this  question  is  very  badly  done.  The  site  of 
Maritinut  at  Saint-Blause  seems  probable,  for  it  is 
certain  that  a  Roman  town  was  there.  Many  re* 
maiitt,  Roman  bricks,  and  coins  have  been  found  at 
Samt'Blaise;  tLud  "  there  are  wharves  on  which  there 
are  still  iron  rings  to  fasten  ships  by  "  (Ukert,  Gal- 
Hfin,  p.  421).  Ukert^s  authority  seems  to  be  the 
Statutiqye  du  Depart,  des  Bouches-du- Rhone ;  but 
one  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  man  can  believe 
that  iron  rings  exposed  to  the  weather  could  last 
BO  k«g.  [G.  L.] 

MARITIMA  INSULA.  [Aeoates.] 
MARITIMAE  STATIO'NES  CT<^aAoi  tpyLot, 
VvA.  It.  4.  §  3),  a  place  on  the  coast-line  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  AuTOfALA 
{Braiga).  The  position  of  Tahilba,  where  there 
are  rains,  and  inscriptions  in  the  running  hand  of  the 
GfKks  oif  the  Ronum  Empire,  corresponds  exactly 
with  these  naval  stations.  (Beechey,  Exj)edition  to 
lie  N.  Coast  of  Africa,  pp.  230—237.)  [E.B.  J.] 
MATtlUM.  [Ar8U»oe,  p.  225,  b.] 
MA'RIUS  (Mapios),  a  town  of  Lvonia,  belonging 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  to  the  Eleuthero-Lacones, 
vas  situated  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae.  It 
eoDtuned  a  sanctuary  of  all  the  gods  and  one  of 
Artemis,  and  in  each  there  were  copious  springs  of 
water.  It  is  represented  by  ^fari,  which  stands  on 
the  road  from  Gherdkl  (Geronthrae)  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Kremasti ;  but,  according  to  the  French 
Commission,  its  real  distance  from  Geronthrae  is  from 
75  to  80  stadia,  and  not  100,  as  is  stated  by  Pau- 
lanias.  There  are  mins  of  the  ancient  town  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  modem  village, 
and  the  place  is  still  characterised  by  its  abundant 
^  fbantains.  (Paus.  iii.  21.  §  7,  22.  §  8  ;  Boblaye, 
Rieherehes^  4^,  p.  96 ;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p^  362 ;  Curtius,  Peioponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

UABMAHICA  (ri  Mapfiaptic/iy  the  sandy  and 
barren  district,  which  extends  along  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now  called  the  Desert  of 
Barkak,  and  divided  by  no  certain  line  of  demarca- 
tHD  between  the  Pasha  of  Aegypt  and  the  ruler 
of  Tripoli  The  Marmaridak  (o/  Mapfiapl^at), 
a  Libyan  tribe,  gave  their  name,  which  Niebuhr 
(Lett  om  A»e.  Etknog,  and  Geog,  vol.  ii.  p.  336) 
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derives  from  the  word  "  Mar "  =  salt,  with  a  re- 
duplication common  to  these  languages,  to  the 
region  they  occupied.  They  aj)pcar  as  the  principal 
indigenous  tribe  to  the  W.  of  Aegypt,  between  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  third  century  of 
the  Chribtian  aera  (Scylax,  c.  107,  ed.  Klausen  ; 
Sti-ab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp.  798,  825,  838  ;  Plin. 
V.  5;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  16.  §  4;  Vopisc.  Vit.  Prob. 
c.  9),  but  are  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  it  is 
prol)able  that  they  were  pushed  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrene,  and 
afterwards  recovered  their  ancient  seals.  In  the 
riign  of  ^Iiigas  of  Cyrene,  the  Mann;iridae  revolted, 
and  compelled  that  prince  to  give  up  his  intention  of 
attacking  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  and  the  Aegyptian 
frontier.  (Paus.  i.  7.  §§1,  2.)  The  ancients  dif- 
feri'd  con.»4i(lerably  in  the  limits  they  as.<igne<l  to  the 
Mannaridae :  Scylax  (/.  c.)  jilaces  them  between 
Apis,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hofjcrides  ;  Pliny 
(/.  c.)  between  Paractonimn,  and  the  Gn-ater  Syrtis  ; 
while  Strabo  (xvii.  j).  838)  extends  their  frontier  to 
the  S.  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Anmionium  (5/ca/*). 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §§  1 — 10)  bounds  the  district 
Marmarica,  on  the  E.  by  the  Plinthinetic  gulf,  and 
on  the  W.  by  a  hne  which  is  dniwn  through  the 
town  of  Damis  (Demo) ;  he  divides  this  region- 
according  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Ptolemies 
when  Cyrenaica  became  a  dejwndency  of  Aegypt — 
into  two  parts,  the  E.  of  which  was  called  J^ibycus 
Noiios  (AiSvris  vo/xos,  §  4)  and  the  W.  Mar- 
MAIUCU3  NoMOS  (MapuapiKTii  v6fxos\  §  2);  the 
line  of  separation  was  made  by  the  Cataratiimus 
Magnus  (KardSadfios  fifya^,  Poh  b.  xxxi.  26 ; 
Strab.  pp.  791,  798,  825,  838  ;  Stadiasrn.  p.  440  ; 
Sail.  Jug.  19;  Mela.  i.  8.  §  2;  Plin.  v.  5;  Oros. 
i.  2  ;  Steph.  B.)  This  elevation,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  9U0  feet,  according  to  some  authors 
separated  Aegypt  fnnn  Cyrenaica,  and  extends  from 
the  coast  in  a  SiSE.  direction  towards  the  Oasis  of 
of  Ammonium.  Edrisi  (vol.  i.  p.  125,  ed.  Jaubert.) 
calls  it  *Akdbah  el  SolUrm,  or  staircase  descent, 
whence  the  port  Solom  and  Soloume  of  most  of  the 
earlier  "  Portulani ;''  the  modem  name  is  'Akd^h 
el  Kihir.  Further  to  the  E.,  near  Paraetonium, 
was  the  smaller  inclination  Catab.vtiimts  Minor 
(Stral).  p.  838 ;  Solin.  30),  now  called  Wkdbah  el 
Sffir,  the  height  of  which  is  500  feet.  Shwjting  out 
into  the  sea,  in  the  headland  Bos  el  KanaU,  it  takes 
a  direction  from  N.  to  S.  to  the  Oasis  of  Ghara,  In 
the  sea- board  of  this  arid  space,  following  the  coast 
from  E.  to  W.,  were  the  promontories  of  Deris  {el 
IJef/f);  Hri^maeum  {Jiax  el  Kaanis) ;  the  harbour  of 
Gyzis  or  Zygis  (Mahadah) ;  Paraetonium  {Has 
el  llarzeit);  Apis  (Botm  Ajoubith) ;  the  little  rocks 
called  ScoPULi  Tyndarei  {el  Chairy)  ;  Plyni 
Ps.  {Ras  Balem)  ;  Panormus  {Marsah  Salown)  ; 
Audanis  Prom.  (Ras  el  Mellah),  with  the  adjoin- 
ing harbour  Menei^i  Ps.;  Antipyroos  {Tobi'itk); 
Petras  Parvus  {Magliarat  el  Jleahes),  with  its 
harbour  Batraciius  ;  Aedonia  Ps.  {Ain  el  Gha- 
z6h),  witli  the  islands  Aedonia  and  Platea 
(Botnba),  and  Chersonesus  {lias  et  Tin,)  Along 
the  whole  of  this  coast  a  road  ran,  the  stations  on 
which  are  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table.  (Segm. 
viii.)  One  river,  the  Paliurus  (TlaKiovpoSf 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  2 :  el  Zemminth),  watering  the  district 
of  AziRis,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Gulf 
of  Botnba.  The  interior,  which  was  occupied  by  , 
the  tribes  of  the  ADYRMAcniDAS  and  Giu- 
GAMMAE,  is  described  under  Oasis.  Taposiris, 
Aris,  and  Paraetonium  were  th&  c\ns^  VcmxA^  ^ 
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which  the  rniu  Ml  nmiin.  Thranfrbiiat  ths  whnia 
o(  Marmirita  no  T«tiE»  of  A<iKT|itiui  irchilcctnn 
before  the  Gmk  period  faava  b«n  foond.  The  aeft- 
ODion,  *'scilbiiuiiitiiTia,'^iiiidnuddflr,  "rnbja,"  wbicb 
eoirct  the  plaiiu,  remind  Hut  tn.te]\ir  of  wfamt  Uerv- 
dotos  (it.  189, 190)  nja  litout  tba  pnctica  of  Ihe 
Libyan  womeD  dvioj;  their  gmt-Bkinewitb  red,  and  of 
the  purUble  boiues  oinalructed  of  elalks  of  uphodel, 

(WiroiPi,  Herod,  ii.  192)  is  common.  Tbo  few  coins 
of  Marmu-io  towns,  auch  u  tbou  of  Apis  and 
Batmuhiis,  an  of  tbe  sjune  workmanship  u  the 
.    Awplian  toinla.  (EL-kliel,  toI.  W.  p.  116.) 

Ptolemy  (ir.  5.  S  22)  enumerates  the  following 
trihea  io  Marm»rica:^ln  the  Ljbian  nome,  Blong  the 
c>iw[,the  Zyoritae  (Zirri»rai),  Chattahi  (X«t. 
■m™l),  and  Zjgensea  (Z-rrtit)  ;  further  to  the  S., 
m  the  interior,  tlie  BuEETCBKa  (Beiyf.rO  and  Oo- 
DAKMi.  In  the  district  of  Ammonium  (§  33),  the 
AaAaoHDHi  CAvoTafiCiioi),  Iodacchi  ('IoSu- 
Xol).  and  R[TAi)[TAE  ('PouiiS^ai).  In  tba  Mjir- 
marie  nome,  to  the  K,,  on  the  eooiit,  Ibe  LiBi- 
ARCITAK  (_\itiiipx.'''\  tha  Ankritae  ('A>^;itrai), 
■nd  BAsaACiiiTAB  (BairiLx^Tiii)  ^  to  the  S.  of  these, 
Ihe  Ai^QiLAE  (Airyi^tu),  NASAMoaia  (liasoiiii- 
Ht),  and  Bacatab  (Biw({t(u)  ;  th™  Ibe  Auaciii- 
■AI  {kiaxi"^),  "^o  bslong;  m™  properly  to  Cy- 
remuci  j  Tapahitab  (TmrariTw);  and  further  to 
the  S.  the  Sentitu  (3(rr<T<i),  Ohii.ak  ('OCiAu), 
and  Aezari  (Affiv»0- 

(Pacho,  VogngeiiaiulaMaraarijiie.fp.i—Dl: 
Banh,  irnniferimirei.,  pp.  *99— S46.)    [E.B.J.j 

MAltMA'KIUM.     [CARiffTi-g.] 

MARMOLITIS.     [■pAPiinAQOBU.] 

MABOBU'DUII  {HapiSovtur),  a  town  of  the 
Marconanni  in  Bohemia  (Plol.  ii.  11,  §  29),  and 
nndonhtaily  identical  with  the  royal  rtsidenoa  of 
tlBmbaduus,  with  a  fortress  attached  tnit,mentiaaad 
by  Tacitus.  {Am.  ii,  62.)  The  ume  place,  or 
rather  tbo  fortiwa,  i«  called  by  Strabo  (yii.  p,  290) 
Bulaemon,  and  it  identified  with  tba  modem  ftidiDeu, 
in  Bobcniiii,  [L.  S.] 

MAKONEIA  (MofxiHKi :  EA.  MopMrtfriji),  a 
rich  aiid  powerful  city  of  the  Ciconee,  in  Thrace, 
sitoated  HI  tlia  Aejieon  aca.  not  far  from  Ihe  lake 
lanuris.  (Ilenid.  lii,  109,)  It  was  said  to  haie 
lieen  fbundeil  by  Maron.  a  son  of  Dionyins  (Earip. 
Ci/cL  T.  100,  Ul),  or,  sccordinR  to  tome,  a  com- 
panion of  Osiris  (Diod.  Sic  L  SO)  i  bat  Scymons 
(075)  relates  that  it  wai  built  by  a  colony  from 
OliiiB  in  the  foanh  year  of  the  dflv-nmth  Olympiad 
(ii.a  540),  Pliny  (ir.  11.  i,  IS)  telU  na  that 
Iha  ancient  uiune  was  Orta;^i«a.  The  people  of 
Uarof,ea  Teneiated  IKonysus  in  an  aspecial  manner, 
as  we  learn  from  tbeit  coins,  probably  on  account  of 
ths  superior  character  of  their  wine,  nhich  wai  cele- 
braleil  as  early  as  the  days  of  Hnmgr  (Od.  ii,  196. 
H-fl).  This  wine  was  nniTersaliy  HtHined  all  orer 
th,'  iincimt  world :  itwaaaaid  io  pcaseasthe  odour  of 
Neitar  (Sminus,  i.  12,  ivii.  6,  iii.  1  i),  Mid  to  be 
e«t»lile  of  miilure  with  twenty  times  its  qnantily 
of  wjiter  (Uom.  Od.  it  209);  and,  according  b> 
Pliny,  on  an  raperiment  being  mnde  by  Mudaniis, 
who  doubled  the  truth  of  Homer's  stMemsot,  it  was 
^nd  to  bear  eren  a  larger  proporlion  of  water. 
(Pliii.  xiT.  4.  a,  6  :  comp.  "  Vicla  Haroneo  foedatus 
Ismina  Baocbo,"  Tibuli,  it.  1.  57). 

UaroDwa  was  taken  by  Philip  T.  of  Macedm  in 
lbCi.100  1  and  when  ha  waa  onlered  by  the  Ramans 
)  k  tvaeaala  the  lowna  of  Thiaca,  he  Tinted  hia  rage 
a  gnat  nunba  of  Uw  iutaaliutib  <f 


HARBUCnU. 
lbs  dly.  (Ut.  xziL  16,  mix.  34  ;  Polyb.  xiii. 
e,  13,  ixiiL  11,  13.)  Tba  Bomans  aubseqncntly 
RTBnled  MaroD^  tc  Attains ;  but  tbey  alumt  inrnie- 
diately  aftarwaida  reroked  thur  gifl,  and  decUred  it 
a  fr«a  city.  (Polyb.  iiz.  3.)  By  Constantine 
Porphyni)!cmlus  (Them.  iL  3),  Martona  ii  reckoned 
among  the  towns  of  Macadon.  Tha  modern  name 
is  Marogna,  and  it  haa  been  tlia  seat  of  an  arch- 
buhopric.  (Camp.  PtoLiiLll.§  2;  Scjlai,p.  37; 
Strab.  vii.  331  ;  Amm.  Marc  Ilii.  8,  UTiL  4  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  643;  TmIi.  ml  Zyci^.  p.  818; 
TbeophiL  od  .iwol.  zL  p.  86.)  [A.  L.] 


UABONSA  (Mi^Mnva.  Zonim.  iii,  SS),  a  small 
Tillage  in  Mesopotamia,  at  which  tha  army  of  Julian 
arrired,  jnat  before  tbe'combat  in  which  he  fell 
It  is  probably  the  same  which  Ammionus  calli  Ua- 
ranga  (iit.  I),  hut  its  aiact  locaUty  caonnt  now 
be  determined.  [V.] 

MARPESSA  (MdpiminiaX  a  manntain  in  tha 
inland  of  Parw,  from  which  the  oelebrated  E^rian 
marble  was  obtained.  (Steph.  B.  (.  V.  Mi^nDSaa.) 
[pAnoa.]       Uenn   Virgil   (vi.   471)    apaka    of 

MAUPESSIIS.     [MeRMESSL'c] 

MABRU'BIUSt.    tMARnuviUH.] 

MABitUCl'NI  (Mi^twtfoi,  PoL,  Strib.;  Uaf- 
Paviml,  PtuL),  a  mition  of  Central  Italy,  inhalulin); 
a  narrow  strip  of  leiritory  on  tba  S.  twink  of  ths 
rirer  Atemus,  extending  from  ths  Adriatic  to  the 
ridga  of  the  Apenninsa.  (Strab,  t.  p.  S41.]  Thay 
vera  bonnded  on  Ihe  N.  1^  tha  Vestini,  £raa  whom 
they  weie  wparaled  by  the  Atemiu,  and  on  tlM  S- 
by  tha  Frentani,  while  to  the  W.  and  SW.  they  ap- 
parently eitended  inland  as  far  as  the  lofty  moun- 
tain barrien  of  the  MajiOa  and  the  Jfomiw,  which 
separated  them  ^m  the  Pcligni,  and  effactually  cut 
tbem  off  from  all  inlertouise  with  their  ncighboura 
on  that  side,  except  by  tha  Tsllay  of  the  Atemus. 
The  Boulhem  limit  of  their  lerritory  is  not  «alod  by 
any  ancient  author,  hut  was  probably  formed  by  the 
riier  f'oro,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  aboDt 
7  miles  fmrn  Ihe  moutli  of  the  Atemu*  (/tucora). 
Pliny,  indeed,  extends  the  district  of  the  Frentani 
as  fu  as  tlie  Alernua  (Phn.  iii.  12.  s,  17),  Ibn* 
cutting  off  the  Mormcini  alti^ther  from  ttie  ica; 
but  there  seema  hltla  doubt  that  this  ia  errcoeoua. 
[FRF.stAHi.]  The  Hamicini  were,  undoubtedly, 
like  the  other  tribes  m  their  immedisle  neighbourhood, 
of  Sabine  origin,  and  appear  to  haie  been  clowly  c«i- 
neeted  with  Ibe Mani;  indeed. tbetwonamtaanlittks  * 
mnn  than  different  forms  of  the  aame,  a  {act  which 
appears  to  hare  haen  already  reccgniaad  by  Cato 
(191.  Priidaa.  ix.  p.  871).  But,  whethar  tha  Uar- 
rncini  were  an  o^t  of  tha  Marsi,  or  Ix^  tribes 
were  aepaiately  derived  from  Ihe  common  Gabina 
■lock,  we  have  no  infoTinalicin.  The  Uarmcini 
appear  in  hislorr  as  an  independent  pMpla,  bnt  in 
almost  constant  alliance  with  tha  Hand,  rdigni,  and 
VestJnL  Thsie  [a,  indeed,  littla  donbt  that  the  four 
Datim  ftnnid  a  Uod  tt  kago*  f"  mntHl  dsAoci 
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(Lir.  TiiL  29;  Niebohr,  vol.  i.  p.  101);  and  honcc 
we  find  the  liarrocini  generally  following  the  lead 
and  sharing  the  fortunes  of  tlie  Marsi  and  Peligni. 
Bat  in  b.  c  311  they  appear  to  have  taken  part 
with  the  Samnites,  though  the  other  confederates 
remained  neuter;  as  in  that  year,  according  to 
Diodorua,  they  were  engaged  in  open  hostilities  with 
Borne.     (Diod.  xix.  105.)     No  mention  of  this  is 
fbirod  in  Livy,  nor  is  their  name  noticed  in  b.  c.  308, 
when  the  Mand  and  Peligni  appear  in  hostility  to 
Rome;  but  a  few  years  after,  b.  c.  304,  all  three 
nations,  together  with  the  Frentani,  united  in  send- 
ing ambasitadors  to  sue  for  peace,  and  obtained  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  favoarable  terms.     (Li v.  ix.  41, 
45:  Died.  xx.  101.)     From  this  time  the  Mami- 
cini  became  the  firm  and  faithful  allies  of  Rome; 
and  are  repeatedly  mentioned  among  the  auxiliaries 
serving   in   the  Roman   armies.     (I^onys.  xx.  Fr. 
Didot;  PoL  ii.  24;  Lix.  xliv.  40;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  519.) 
During  the  Second  Punic  War  their  fidelity  was 
nnshaken,  Uiough  their  territory  was  repeatedly  t ra- 
vened and  ravaged  by  H.annibal  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxn. 
11;  P<^  iiL  88);  and  we  find  them,  besides  furnish- 
ing their  usual   contingent  to  the  Roman   armies, 
providing  supplies  for  Claudius  Nero  on  his  march 
to  the  Metaurus,  and  raising  a  force  of  volunteers 
to  aanst  Scipio  in  his  expedition  to  Africa.     (Liv. 
xxviL  43,  xxviii.  45.)     In  the  Social  War,  however, 
tiuj  followed  the  example  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni, 
and,  though  their  name  is  less  often  menti(Hied  than 
that  of  th«r  more  powerful  neighbours,  they  appear 
to  have  borne  an  important  pai't  in  that  momentous 
coDtesL    (Ap[Han,  B.  C.  i.  39, 46 ;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii. ; 
Oros.  ▼.  18.)      Thus  Uerius  Asinius,  who  is  called 
by  Livy  **  praetor  Marrucinonim,**  and  was  slain  in 
one  of  the  battles  between  Marius  and  the  Marsi,  is 
particularly  noticed  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Itahao  allies.     (Liv.  EpU.  Ixxiii.;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  16; 
Appian,  B.  C.  L  40.)     But  before  the  close  of  the 
year  89  b.  c  they  were  defeated,  and  their  territory 
ravaged  by  Sulpicius,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius, 
and  soon  after  reduced  to  submission  by  Pompeius 
himself.     (Lir.  EpiL  Ixxvi.;  Oros.  v.  18;  Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  52.) 

The  Marmcini  were  at  this  time  admitted  to  the 
Roman  franchise,  and  became  quickly  merged  in  the 
ordiiiary  condition  of  the  Italian  subjects  of  Rome. 
Hence  their  name  is  from  henceforth  rarely  found  in 
history;  though  it  is  incidentally  noticed  by  Cicero, 
as  well  as  by  Caesar,  who  traversed  their  territory 
on  hts  march  from  Corfininm  into  Apulia.  (Cic. 
pro  Chent  19;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23,  ii.  34.)  In  b.  c. 
43,  also,  they  were  among  the  most  prominent  to 
declare  themselves  against  Antonius.  (Cic.  Phil. 
vii.  8.)  From  these  notices  it  is  evident  that  they 
lUl]  retained  their  municipal  existence  as  a  separate 
people;  and  we  learn  from  the  geographers  that  this 
eontinued  to  be  the  case  under  the  Roman  Empire 
abo;  but  the  name  gradually  sank  into  disuse. 
Their  territory  was  comprised,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Vestini,  in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus ;  in 
the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  provinces,  it  is 
not  qoite  clear  to  which  it  was  assigned,  the  Liber 
Colomamm  including  Teste  among  the  "  Civitates 
Piceni,"  while  P.  Diaconus  refers  it,  together  with 
tbe  Freotani,  to  the  proyince  of  Samnium.  (Strab.  v. 
^241;  Plin.  ul  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  60;  Lib. 
Co<:p.258;P.  Diacii.  20.) 

The  territory  of  the  Marmcini  (ager  Marrucinus, 
PUn.;  ^  Ma^^Kimiif  Strab.),  though  of  small  extent, 
^m  forlafe,  and,  from  its  situation  on  the  K  of  the 
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Apennines,  sloping  towards  the  sea,  enjoyed  a  much 
milder  climate  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Peligni. 
Hence  it  produced  oil,  wine,  and  com  in  abundance, 
and  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  frait  and  vegetables,  (Plin.  xv.  19.  s.  21; 
ColumelL  x.  131.)  It  would  appear  to  hare  been 
subject  to  earthquakes  (Plin.  ii.  83.  s.  85,  xvii.  25. 
s.  38) ;  and  hence,  probably,  arose  the  apprehension 
exprmsed  by  Statins,  lest  the  mountains  of  the  Mar- 
mcini should  be  visited  by  a  cata.strophe  similar  to 
that  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Campania. 
(Stot.  Silv.  iv.  4.  86.) 

The  only  city  of  importance  belonging  to  the 
Marmcini  was  Teate,  now  Chieti,  which  is  called 
by  several  writers  their  metropolis,  or  capital  city. 
At  a  later  period  its  municipal  di.strict  appears  to 
have  comprised  the  whole  territory  of  the  Marmcini. 
Interpromium,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries, 
and  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  12  miles  from 
Corfinium,  at  the  Osteria  di  S.  Valentino^  was  never 
more  than  a  village  or  vicus  in  the  territory  of  Teate. 
Pollitium,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  105)  as  a 
city  of  the  Marmcini,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  311,  is  wholly  unknown.  Ater- 
NUM,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
served  as  the  port  of  the  Marmcini,  but  belonged 
to  the  Vcstini.     (Strab.  v.  p.  241.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

MARRUTIUM  or  MARRU'BIUM    (Mapo^Jiov, 
Strab. :   Eth,  Marravius :  S.  Benedetto),    the  chief 
city  of  the  Marsi,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  df 
the  lake  Fucinus,  and  distant  13  miles  from  Alba 
Fucensis.     Ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  it 
as  the  capital  of  the  Marsi :  indeed,  this  is  suffi- 
ciently attested   by  its  name  alone ;    Marmvii  or 
Marmbii  being  evidently  only  another  form  of  the 
name  of  the  Marsi,  and  being  thus  used  by  Virgil  as 
an   ethnic  appellation    (Marruvia  de  genie,   Aen, 
vii.  750).      In  accordance  with  this,  also,   Silius 
Itahcus  represents  Marmvium  as  deriving  its  name 
from  a  certain  Marrus,  who  is  evidently  only  an 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Marsi.     (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  505.) 
We   have     no  account    of    Marmvium,    however, 
previous  to  the  Roman    conquest   of    the  Marsic 
territory ;  but  under  the  Roman  Empire    it  was  a 
flourishing  municipal    town ;  it  is  noticed  as  such 
both    by   Strabo  and   Pliny,    and    in    inscriptions 
we  find  it  cjilled    "  splendidissima  civitas  Marnomm 
Marmvium."    (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Plin. iii.  12.  s.l7  ; 
Momm.sen,  Itucr.  R.N.  5491,  5499;  Orcll.  Inscr. 
3149.)  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  not  unfrequently 
called  "  Civitas  Marsomm,"  and  in  the  middle  ages 
"  Civitas   Marsicana : "   hence,   even   in   the   Liber 
Coloniaram,  we  find  it  called  "  Marsus  municipium." 
(Lib.  Colon,  pp.  229, 256.)      It  is  noticed  in  the 
Tabula,  which  places  it  13  M.  P.  from  Alba;  but  it 
was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  and  must  have 
communicated  with   that   high-road   by  a   branch 
from   Cerfennia.    {Tab.  Petit.')      Marmvium    con- 
tinued through  the  middle  ages  to  be  the  see  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Marsi ;  and  it  was  not  till  1580  that 
the  see  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Pescina.     Yla  site  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
S.  Benedetto,  from  a  convent  erected  on  the  spot. 
Considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  still  remain, 
including  portions  of  its  walls ;  tlie  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  &c.,   and  numerous  inscriptions,  as 
well  as  statues,  have  been  discovered  on  the  site. 
These  mins  are  situated  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  about  two  miles  below  Petcina.  (Holsten.  ad 
Cluver.  p.  151 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  180 — 186; 
Kramer,  Fvciner  See,  p.  55  \  Hokc«*«  Class.  Tcrwr  ^ 
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▼ol  i.  pp.  357 — 361.  The  inBcriptions  are  col- 
lected bj  Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  pp.  290—294.) 
The  little  river  Giovenco^  whidi  flows  into  the  lake 
doee  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  probably  the 
stream  called  by  the  ancients  Pitonius,  concerning 
which  thej  rekted  many  manrels.  [Fuciifus 
Lacus.] 

Dionysios  mentions  (i.  14)  a  town  called  Mam- 
▼iom  (Mapo^tov)  amonf;  the  ancient  wttlcments  of 
the  Aborigines  in  the  nei^hboarhood  of  Reate,  which 
is  certainly  distinct  from  the  above,  but  is  otherwise 
wholly  unknown.  [AsoKiGiNEa]         [E.  H.  B.] 

MAKSES.     [Babylonia,  p.  362.] 

MARSI  (Md[p<rot :  Adj.  Mopo-iKor,  Marsicas),  an 
ancient  nation  of  Central  Italy,  who  inhabitcMi  an 
inland  and  monutiiinous  district  around  the  ba&in  of 
the  lake  Fuciniw,  where  they  Inirdercd  on  the 
Peli^ni  towards  the  E.,  on  the  Sabines  and  Vestini 
to  the  N.  and  on  the  Ae<iui:ins,  lleniicans,  and 
Volscians,  to  the  W.  and  S.  There  can  Ikj  no  doubt 
thnt  they  were,  in  common  with  the  «)ther  inhabitants 
of  thfi  nplaml  valK-ys  of  the  central  Afiennines,  a  race 
of  S.il)ine  nrigin;  tliou;:h  wo  liavc  no  direct  testimony 
to  thi»  effect.  Indeed  the  only  express  statement 
which  we  find  concerning;  their  descent  is  that  which 
represents  them  as  sprun«r  from  a  son  of  Circe, 
obviou-sly  a  mere  mytholicicil  fable  .irising  from 
their  peculiar  customs.  (Plin.  vii.  2 ;  Solin.  2.  §  27.) 
Another  tradition,  equally  fabult^us,  but  obscurely 
known  to  us,  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  them  a 
Lvdian  origin,  and  derivcl  their  name  from  Marsyas. 
(Oellianua,  cp.P/*/».  iii.  12.h.  17;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  503.) 
But  the  close  connection  of  the  four  nations  of  the 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni  and  Vestini,  can  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  their  common  origin;  and  the 
Sabine,  descent  of  the  Peligni  at  least  is  clearly 
attested.  [Peuoni.]  It  may  bo  added  that  the 
Marsi  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets 
in  a  manner  which,  without  distinctly  affirming  it, 
certainly  seems  to  imply  their  connection  wiih  the 
Sabine  race  (Hor.  Kpod.  17.  29;  Juv.  iii.  169;  Virg. 
Gtorg.  ii.  167.)  That  the  Marsi  and  the  Marrucini 
were  closely  related  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  names,  wluch  are  in  fact  only 
two  forms  of  the  same;  the  old  form  Marrubii  or 
Marruvii,  retained  by  Virgil  (^Aen.  vii.  750)  as  the 
name  of  the  people,  as  well  as  preserved  in  that  of 
their  capital  city,  Marrubium,  being  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  100.)  This 
connection  seems  to  have  been  already  perceived  by 
Cato  (qp.  Pritcian.  ix.  p.  871),  though  he  mixed  it 
up  with  a  strange  etymological  fable.  But  wo  have 
no  historical  account,  or  even  tradition,  of  the  origin 
or  separation  of  these  closely  connected  tribes,  which 
appear  in  history  together  with  the  Peligni  and 
Vestini,  as  nearly  related,  but  still  distinct,  nations. 

The  Marsi  are  first  noticed  in  Roman  history  in 
B.  c.  340,  at  which  time  they,  as  well  as  the  Peligni, 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans,  and  granted 
a  free  passage  to  tlie  consubt  who  were  proceeding 
with  their  armies  through  Samnium  into  Campania. 
(Liv.  viii.  6.)  At  the  comme nccment  of  tlie  Second 
Samnite  War  they  appear  to  have  remained  neutral ; 
and  even  when  their  kinsmen  and  allies  the  Vestini 
were  assailed  by  the  Roman  arms,  they  did  not,  as 
bad  been  expected,  take  up  arms  in  their  defence. 
(U.  Tiii.  29.)  It  was  not  till  b.  a  308  that  we  firat 
flnd  them  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  and  we 
hive  no  ezplanatimi  of  the  circumstances  which  then 
iDdneed  them  to  take  part  with  the  Samnitea.  (Id. 
:z.41.}  It  iiiiidaed  singular  that  while  LiTynotioes 
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this  caropugn  as  memorable  from  its  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Romans  were  opposed  to  the 
Marsians,  Diodorus  gives  a  wholly  difierent  account, 
and  represents  the  two  nations  as  in  alliance  against 
the  Samnites.  (Diod.  xx.  44.)  There  is,  however, 
every  probability  that  the  account  given  by  Livy  is 
the  more  correct  one,  as  we  find  shortly  after  (b.  c. 
304)  a  special  treaty  concluded  with  the  Mar&i, 
Alarrucini,  and  Peligni,  immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  ix.  45;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  But 
a  few  years  Uter  (b.  c.  301)  the  Marsi  again  took 
up  arms  (this  time  apparently  single-handed)  to 
oppose  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  at  Carsooli, 
on  the  immediate  frontiers  of  their  territory.  They 
were,  however,  easily  defeated ;  three  of  their  towns, 
Plestina,  Milionia,and  Fresilia,  were  taken;  and  they 
were  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of 
a  part  of  their  territory.  (Liv.  x.  3.)  With  this 
exiH>ption,  tliey  obtained  favourable  terms,  and  the 
former  treaty  was  renewed. 

Frum  tliis  time  the  Marsi,  as  well  as  their  con- 
federate tribes,  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini, 
became  the  faithful  and  constant  allies  of  Rome,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  ""  socii " 
whose  contingents  bore  so  important  a  share  in  the 
Roman  victories.  The  names  of  the  fuur  nations 
are  sometimes  all  mentioned,  sometimes  cme  or  other 
of  them  omitted;  while  the  Frentani,  who  appear, 
though  of  Samnite  oricin,  to  have  maintained  closer 
political  relations  with  their  northern  neighbours, 
are,  in  consequence,  often  associated  with  them. 
Thus  Polybius,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the 
several  Italian  nations  in  b.  c.  225,  classes  tlie 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Vestini  and  Frentani,  under  one 
head,  while  he  omiu  the  name  of  the  Peligni  alto> 
gether.  (Pol.  ii.  24.)  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand, 
notices  by  name  only  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Frentani,  amcng  the  Roman  allies  at  the  battle  of 
Asculnm,  omitting  both  the  Marsi  and  Vestini  ; 
while  Silius  Italicus  enumerates  them  all  among  the 
Roman  allies  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  (Dionys.  xx. 
¥r.  Didot;  Sil.  lul.  viii.  495—520.)  Ennins  aLw 
associated  together  the  ''Marsa  manus,  Peligna 
cohors,  Vestina  virum  vis."  (Enn.  Fr.  p.  150.) 
During  the  Second  Punic  W^ar  they  suffered  severely 
for  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  their  territory  being  re- 
peatedly ravaged  by  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvi. 
11.)  Nevertheless,  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
war,  they  were  among  the  foremost  to  offer  Tolnn- 
teertt  to  the  fleet  and  army  of  Scipio  in  b.  c.  205. 
(Id.  xxviii.  45.) 

During  this  period  the  ftlarsi  appear  to  have 
earned  a  high  reputation  among  the  Roman  allies 
for  their  courage  and  skill  in  war;  a  character  which 
they  shared  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
But  their  chief  celebrity  was  deriv^  frum  the  pro- 
minent part  which  they  took  in  the  great  struggle  of 
tlie  Italian  allies  against  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
Social  War,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  niore 
frequently  termed  by  the  Romans  themselves  the 
Marsic  War.  (Bellum  Marsicum,  Fast  Capit. ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  21 ;  Cic.  de  I)iv.  I  44,  &&;  6  Mapauc6s 
KoXoifAtPos  frdktfws,  Strab.  v.  pi  24 1.)  Pompsedins 
Silo,  who  is  termed  by  Livy  one  of  the  chief  authors 
of  this  memorable  contest,  was  himself  a  Alanian; 
and  it  was  probably  at  his  instigation  that  the  Mani 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Picentes  at  Asculum ;  thus  at  once  imparting  to 
the  impending  contest  the  character  of  a  national 
war.  (Veil  Pat  iL  15;  Strab.  t.  p.  841;  Diod. 
zuTil.  8.)    Thoir  example  wai  immediatt^  ftUowed 
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hj  their  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  the  Peligni,  Mar- 
radm,   and  Vestini,  as  well   as   bj  the  SamniteSf 
Frentani,  and  Lucanioos.      (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39; 
L\x.  Kpit.lxyai.;  Ores.  v.  18.)     During  the  military 
operations  that  followed,  imperfect  as  U  our  informa- 
tioo  concerninc;  them,  we  may  clearly  diticem  that 
the  allies  formed  two   principal   gioups;    the   one 
composed  of  the  Marsi,  with  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Picentes,  and 
probably  the  Frentani;   the  other  of  the  Samnites, 
with   the   Luconians,   Apulians,  and  some  of  the 
Campanlans.     The  Mar^i  appear  to  have  stood,  by 
common  consent,  at  the  head  of  the  former  section ; 
and  hence  we  frequently  find  their  na!ue  alone  men- 
tioned, where  it  is  clear  that  their  confederates  also 
flight  by  their  side.     At  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war  (b.  c.  91),  they  laid  biege  to  Alba  Fucensis, 
a  Koman  colony  and  a  strong  fortress  (Liv.  Jtpit. 
bcxii.),  which  appears  to  have  at  first  defied  all  their 
efforts.     But  the  Iloman   consul  P.  IJutilius,  who 
was  sent  against  them,  proved  unequal  to  the  task. 
One  division  of  his  army,  under  PerjKjnna,  was  cut  to 
]»ecef  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign;  and  Komewhat 
later  the  consul  himself  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
thealhed  forces  under  Vettius  Cato.    (Appian,  B.  C. 
L  43;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixxiii.;  Ores.  v.  18.)     C.  Marius, 
who  was  acting  as  legate  to  Rutilius,  is  said  to  have 
retrieved  this  disaster;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunc- 
tiwi  with  Sulla,  achieved  a  decisive  victory  oyer  the 
Marsi,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  aUies  lost  6000 
men,  and  the  leader  or  praetor  of  the  Marrucini, 
Herius  Asinius,  was   slain.     But  notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  it  appears  that  Marius  himself  was 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  and  was  almost  blockaded 
in  his  camp    by    Pompaedius  Silo;    and    when    at 
length  he    ventured  on  a  third  battle,  it  had    no 
decisive  result.     Meanwhile,   his  colleague   in  the 
command,  Q.  Caepio,  was  totally  defeated  and  cut  to 
pieces  with  his  whole  army  by  the  Marsi ;  while  an 
advantage  gained  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  over  the  Peligni 
appears  to  have  led  to  no  im{>ortant  result.     (Liv. 
£pit.  Ixxiii.  Ixxiv. ;  Appian  B.  C  i.  46 ;  Plut.  3far. 
33;  Oros.  v.  1 8.)     The  next  campaign  (b.  c.  89) 
proved  at  first   scarcely   more   favourable   to   the 
IttHnao   anns;    for  though   the  consul  L.   Porcius 
Cato  obtained  some  succes>cs  over  the  ^Lirsi  and 
their  alhes,  he  was  himself  slain  in  a  battle  near  the 
lake  Fucinus.     (Appian,  J5.  C.  i.  50;  Oros.  v.  18.) 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  pr^licy  adopted  by  the 
Komans  in  admitting  to  the  franchise  all  those  of  the 
allies   who  were   willing    to   submit    had  a  great 
tendency  to  disarm  the  confederates,  as  well  as  to 
iotroduce  dissensions  among  them ;  and  this  cause, 
combined  with  the  successful  operations  of  the  consul 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  his  lieutenant  Sulpicius, 
eflSscted  the  submission  of  the  Marrucini,  Vestini, 
and   Peligni   before   the  close  of   tiie   year.     The 
Harsi  for  a  time  still  held  out,  though  single-handed ; 
bat   repeated   defeats    at   length   compelled   them 
also  to  sue  for  peace.     (Liv.  £piL  Ixxvi.;  Oros.  v. 
18.)  Notwithstanding  their  obstinate  resistance,  they 
were  admitted  to  favourable  terms,  and  received,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  the  full  rights 
of  Koman  citizens. 

From  this  time  the  Marsi  as  a  nation  disappear 
from  history,  and  became  merged  in  the  conmion 
OQodition  of  the  Italians.  They  however,  still  re- 
tained mnch  of  their  national  chaiacter,  and  their 
ttistence  as  a  separate  tribe  is  acknowledged  by 
many  Boman  writers,  both  of  the  Republic  and 
Emj^nt.    In  the  civil   war  between  Caesar  and 
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Pompey  they  appear  to  have  been  at  first  favourably 
disposed  to  the  latter ;  and  the  twenty  cohorts  with 
which  Domitins  occupied  Corfinium  were  principally 
raised  among  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  or  their  imme- 
diate neighbours.  (Gaes.  B.  C.  i.  1 5,  20.)  In  like 
manner,  the  Marsi  are  mentioned  as  declaring  them- 
selves, OS  a  people,  in  favour  of  Vespasian  durmg  the 
civil  war  between  him  and  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  59.)  In  the  days  of  Cicero,  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  as  well  as  the  Sabines,  were  comprised  in 
the  Sergion  tribe  (Cic.  m  Vatin.  15;  Schol.  Boh.  ad 
loc);  and  at  a  later  period  all  three  were  included 
in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  composed  of  the  bravest  nations  of  all 
Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  In  the  later  division 
of  the  Empire,  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  (Marsorum 
regio)  was  included  in  the  province  named  Valeria. 
(P.  Diac.  ii.  20;  Lib.  Col.  p.  229.)  It  appears  to 
have  early  formed  a  seijarate  ecclesiastical  diocese; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  the  bishop  of  Msirruvium 
bore  the  title  of  "  Episcopus  Mar>orum,"  which  is 
still  retained  by  the  bi>hops  «ifPesc»«a,  to  which  place 
the  see  has  been  transferred.  (Bingham's  Ecclf- 
SMstical  Antiquities,h(x)k  ix.  ch.  5.  §  3.)  The  dis- 
trict comprised  within  it  is  still  familiarly  called  "the 
land  of  the  Marsi,"  and  the  noble  lioman  family  of 
Colonna  bears  the  title  of  Counts  of  the  Marsi. 
(K.  Craven's  Abruzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  144.) 

The  Marsi  appear  to  have  been  always  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  even  beyond  their  hardy  and  war- 
like neighbours,  for  their  valour  and  spirit  in  war. 
Virgil  adduces  them  as  the  first  and  most  prominent 
example  of  the  "  genus  acre  virilm"  which  Italy  was 
able  to  produce  :  and  Horace  alludes  to  the  "  Marsic 
cohorts"  as  an  alnK«t  proverbial  expression  for  the 
bravest  troops  in  the  Roman  army.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
167  ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  20.  18,  iii.  5.  9.)  Appian  also 
tells  us  that  a  proverbial  saying  was  current  at  the 
tune  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  that  no  tri- 
umph had  ever  been  gained  over  the  Marsi  or  tcith- 
out  the  Marsi  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  46).  The  historical 
accuracy  of  this  saying  will  not  bear  examination, 
but  it  sufficiently  proves  the  high  character  they  had 
earned  as  Roman  auxiliaries.  In  common  with  the 
Sabines  and  other  mountain  tribes,  they  retained  down 
to  a  late  period  their  rustic  and  frugal  habits  ;  and 
ai'e  cited  by  the  Roman  poets  as  examples  of  primi- 
tive simplicity.     (Juv.  iii.  169,  xiv.  180.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Marsians  was  their  peculiar  skill  in  magical  charms 
and  incantations, — especially  in  charming  venomous 
reptiles,  so  as  to  render  them  innoxious.  This  power, 
which  they  were  said  to  have  derived  from  their  "an- 
cestress Circe,  or  from  the  local  divinity  Angitia, 
who  was  described  as  her  sister,  was  not  confined  to 
a  few  individuals,  though  the  priests  appear  to  have 
principally  exercised  it,  but,  according  to  Silius  Ita- 
licuM,  was  possessed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
(Virg.^en.  vii.  750—758;  Sil.  lUil.  viii.  495— 501 ; 
Plin.  vii.  2,  xxi.  13.  s.  2.5,  xxviii.  3.  s.  6  ;  Sohu.  2. 
§27;  Gell.  xvi.  11;  Lamprid.  Heliogab.  23.)  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions still  pretend  to  possess  the  same  occult  powers 
as  their  ancestors:  and  are  often  seen  as  wanderers 
in  the  streets  of  Naples  carrying  boxes  full  of  ser- 
pents of  various  sizes  and  colours,  against  the  bites 
of  which  they  profess  to  charm  both  themselves  and 
the  spectatora.     (Craven's  Abruzziy  vol.  i.  p.  145.) 

The  physical  characters  of  the  land  of  the  Marsi 
have  been  already  described  under  the  article  of  the 
lake  Fucixus;  the  basin  of  which,  surrounded  on 
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all  Bides  Ij  loftj,  or  stron^lj  marked  monntain 
ridges,  may  be  considered  as  constitnting  the  natural 
limitM  of  their  territory.  Bat  towards  tlic  NK.  wc 
find  that  Alba  Fucensis,  though  certainly  belonging 
to  this  natural  district,  and  hence  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  lielonging  to  the  Marsi  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  57 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  507),  was  more  properly  an  Acqnian 
dty  [Alba  Fitcensis]  ;  while,  on  the  other  h&nd,t}ie 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris  (though  separate<l  from 
the  lake  by  an  intervening  mountain  ridge)  was 
included  in  the  Marsic  territory,  as  Antinum  (^Civita 
dAntino)  was  unquestionably  a  Marsian  city.  [An- 
tinum.] On  the  N.  the  Marsi  were  .separated  from 
the  Sabines  and  Vestini  by  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Monte  Velino  and  its  neighbours ;  while  on  the  S. 
another  mountain  gnmp,  of  ahnost  equal  elevation, 
separated  them  from  the  northern  valleys  of  Sam- 
nium  and  the  sources  of  the  Sagrus  (Sangro).  On 
the  E.,  a  ridge  of  very  inferior  height,  but  forming  a 
strongly  marked  barrier,  divided  them  from  the  Pe- 
ligni,  who  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Gizio^  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Atemus.  From  its  great  elevation  above 
the  sea  (2176  feet  at  the  level  of  the  lake),  even 
more  than  from  the  mountains  which  surrounded  it, 
the  land  of  the  Marsi  had  a  cold  and  ungenial  climate, 
and  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com,  but  pro- 
duced abundance  of  fruit,  as  well  as  wine,  though 
the  Utter  was  considered  harsh  and  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  507;  Athen.  i.  p.  26;  Martial, 
adii.  121,  ziv.  116.) 

The  principal  town  of  the  Marsi  was  Marru- 
viUM,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  S.  Bene- 
detto, on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  This 
was  indeed  (if  Alba  Fucensis  be  excluded)  probably 
the  only  place  within  their  territory  which  deserved 
the  name  of  a  city.  The  others,  as  we  are  told  by 
Silius  Italicus,  though  numerous,  were  for  the  most 
part  obscure  places,  rather  fortified  villages  (castella) 
than  towns.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  510.)  To  this  class 
belonged,  in  all  probability,  the  three  places  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  3)  as  having  been  taken  in  b.  c  301 
by  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Maxim  us, — Milionia, 
Plestina,  and  Fresilia  ;  all  three  names  are  other- 
wise wholly  unknown,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  their 
site.  Pliny,  however,  as^gns  to  the  Mar&i  the  foU 
lowing  towns  : — Anxa2»tia  (Anxantini),  the  name 
of  which  is  found  also  (written  Anxatini)  in  an 
inscription,  and  must  have  been  situated  near  An- 
drotsano  or  Scurgola^  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood oi  Alha  (Hoare*8  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  367 ; 
Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  5628) ;  Antinum  (Anti- 
nates),  now  Civita  d^Antino;  Lucus  (Lucenscs), 
more  properly  Lucus  Anoitiae,  still  called  LugOj 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  ;  and  a  "  populus  "  or 
community,  which  he  terms  Fuccnses,  who  evidently 
derived  their  name  from  the  lake ;  but  what  part  of 
its  shores  they  inhabited  is  uncertain.  Besides 
these  he  notices  a  tradition,  mentioned  also  by  Soli- 
nns,  that  a  town  named  Archippe,  founded  by  tbe 
mythical  Marsyas,  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Solin.  2. 
§  6.)  From  the  number  of  inscriptions  found  at 
Trasacco,  a  village  near  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  certainly  an  ancient  site  ; 
but  its  name  is  unknown.  (Mommsen,  /.  c.  p.  295.) 
The  only  town  of  the  Marsi  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  1.  §  57)  besides  Alba  Fucensis,  is  a  place  which 
be  calls  Arx  (A1^),  a  name  in  all  probability  cor- 
rupt, for  which  we  should  perliaps  read  "Av^a^ 
the  AnxMtia  or  Anxant'm  of  Pliny.  Ckrfknmia, 
mpitee  known  only  (ram  the  Itineraries,  was  sltiiated 
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on  tbe  Via  Valeria,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading 
over  tbe  Mods  Imeus  into  tbe  valley  of  the  Peligni. 
This  remarkable  pass,  now  called  the  Forrac&'CarKso, 
must  in  all  ages  have  formed  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  the  Marsi  and  their  eastern 
neighbours,  the  Peligni  and  Marrucini.  Another 
natural  line  of  communication  led  from  the  basin  of 
the  Fucinus  near  Cekmo  to  the  valley  of  tbe  Ater- 
nus  near  Aquiku  It  must  be  this  line  which  was 
followed  by  a  route  ofecnrely  given  in  the  Ta- 
bula as  leading  frmn  Aveia  through  a  place  calk>d 
Frusteniae  (?)  to  Alba  and  Marruvinm  {Tab. 
Peut.).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARSIGNI,  a  German  tribe,  mentioned  (mly  by 
Tacitus  {^Germ.  43),  probably  occupying  the  north 
of  Bohemia,  about  tbe  Upper  Elbe,  In  language 
and  manners  they  belonged  to  the  Suevi.  (Comp. 
Zenss,  Die  DeuUchen,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

MARSaNlA  (Mo^oWa),  or  MARSO'NIUM 
QTab.  Petit),  a  place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  south  of  the 
river  Savus,on  tiie  road  between  Siscia  andServitium; 
is  identified  by  some  with  the  town  of  Istenoviz,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Unna  into  the  Save.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 
7;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19.)  [L.  Sl] 

MABSYABAE  (Ma/xrua^aO,  a  town  of  the  Rha- 
manitae,  an  Arabian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  utmost  limit  of  tbe  Roman  expedition  under 
Aelius  Gallus,  the  siege  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  after  six  days  for  want  of  water,  wd  to 
commence  his  retreat  The  onlv  direct  due  afibrded 
by  Strabo  to  the  position  of  the  town  is  that  it  was 
two  days  distant  firom  the  Frankincense  country; 
but  the  interest  attaching  to  this  expedition — which 
promises  so  much  for  the  elucidation  of  tbe  classicil 
geography  of  Arabia,  but  has  hitherto  served  only 
still  further  to  perplex  it — demands  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  site  in  connection  with  tbe  otlier  places 
named  in  the  only  two  rem«ning  versicns  of  the 
narrative.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider,— (I.)  the 
texts  of  the  cbissical  authors.  (II.)  The  commen- 
taries and  glosses  of  modem  writers  on  the  subject. 
(III).  To  offer  such  remarks  as  may  serve  either  to 
reconnle  and  harmonise  conflicting  views,  or  to  in- 
dicate a  more  satisfactory  result  than  has  hitherto 
been  arrived  at.  In  order  to  study  brevity,  the 
conclusions  only  will  be  stated;  the  arguments  on 
which  they  are  supported  must  be  sought  in  tbe 
writings  reifcrred  to.  I.  To  commence  with  Strabo, 
a  personal  friend  of  the  Roman  general  who  cnn- 
manded  the  expedition,  and  whose  account,  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is.  has  all  the  authority  of 
a  personal  narrative,  in  which,  however,  it  will  bo 
advisable  to  omit  all  incidents  but  such  as  directly 
bear  on  the  geography.  [Dictioncartf  of  Btograpkj^, 
Gallus,  Aeuus.]  AAer  a  voyage  of  15  days  from 
Cleopatris  [Arsinoe,  No.  1 1,  the  expedition  arrived 
at  Leuce  Come  (AeviH)  ac^i}),  a  considerable  sea- 
port in  the  country  of  the  Nabathaeaos,  under  whose 
treacherous  ^cort  Gallus  had  placed  bis  armament. 
An  epidemic  among  the  troops  obliged  him  to  pass 
the  summer  and  winter  at  this  place.  Setting  out 
again  in  the  spring,  they  traversed  for  many  days  a 
barren  tract,  through  which  they  had  to  cany  their 
water  on  camels.  This  brought  them  to  tbe  terri- 
tory of  Arctas,  a  kinsman  of  Obodas,  tbe  chief  sheikh 
of  the  Nabathaei  at  the  time.  They  took  thirty 
days  to  pass  tlirough  this  territoiy,  owing  to  the 
obstructions  placed  in  their  way  by  their  guide  Syl- 
laeus.  It  produced  spelt  and  a  few  palms.  They 
next  came  to  the  nomad  country  named  Ararena 
\  (^*Apafipri\\  UTM^  «^  i^sMfiii^^MSfifed  Sabns.    This  it 
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took  them  fiftj  dftjs  to  trarerse,  throagh  the  fanit 
df  their  pmdt;  when  thej  came  to  the  city  of  the 
A^^rani  ('ATpovo/),  lying  in  a  peaceful  and  fruitful 
ooontiy.  Thi£  they  took :  and  after  a  march  of  six 
days,  came  to  the  riyer.  Here,  after  a  pitched  battle, 
in  which  the  Romans  killed  10,000  Arabs,  with  the 
loos  of  only  two  men,  they  took  the  city  called  Ai^ca 
CAffKo),  then  Athrulla  ("A^pouAAa),  and  proceeded 
to  Marsyabac  of  the  Rbamanitae,  then  j;ovemed  by 
liasanu,  from  which,  as  already  mentioned,  they 
oommenoed  their  retreat  by  a  much  shorter  ruute. 
Ntw  days  broaght  them  to  Anagrana  (^'Avdypava)^ 
where  the  battle  had  been  fuught;  eleven  more 
to  the  Seven  Wells  ('EirrA  (pptard)^  so  called 
from  the  &ct;  then  to  a  village  named  Chaalla 
(XooAXa),  and  another  named  Malotha  (Ma\66a), 
—  the  latter  situated  on  a  river, — and  through  a 
desert  with  few  watering-places  to  Nera  or  Negra 
Come  (N<p3i  *i^M^)>  on  the  sea-shore,  subject  to 
Obodas.  This  retreat  was  accomplished  in  sixty 
days;  the  advance  had  occupied  six  months.  From 
Nera  they  sauled  to  Myos  Hormus  (Mi/6s  Zp^ios) 
in  eleren  days.  Thus  far  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  782). 
Pliny  is  much  more  brief.  He  merely  st^ites  that 
Gallos  destroyed  towns  not  mentioned  by  previous 
writetB,  Negra,  Amnestrum,  Nesca,  Magusa,  Tam- 
nacom,  Labecia,  the  above-named  Mariaba  (i.  e. 
the  Mariaba  of  the  Calingii,  3),  and  Caripeta,  the 
nmotetft  point  which  he  reached.  (/list.  Not 
tL  28.)  The  only  geographical  point  mentioned  by 
Dioo  Cassias,  who  dwells  chiefly  on  the  sutVerings  of 
the  army,  is  that  the  important  city  of  Athlula 
("A^Ao^Aa)  was  tlie  limit  of  this  disastrous  expe- 
dition.   (Dion  Cass.  liii.  29.) 

IL  The  variations  of  commentators  on  this  nar- 
rative may  be  estimated  by  these  facts:  Dean 
Vincent  maintains  that,  "  as  Pliny  says,  that  places 
which  occur  in  the  expedition  of  Gall  us  are  not  found 
in  authocs  previous  to  his  time,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  subsequent  writers;  for  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  ancient  or  modem,  who  will  do  more  than 
afford  matter  for  conjecture.*'  (Peripl  pp.  300, 301.) 
Mr.  Forster  asserts,  "  Of  the  eight  cities  named  by 
Pliny,  the  names  of  two  most  clearly  prove  them 
to  be  the  same  with  two  of  those  mentioned  by 
Strabo;  and  that  seven  out  of  the  eight  stand,  witli 
moral  certainty,  and  the  eighth  witii  good  proba- 
bility, identified  with  as  many  Arab  towns,  still 
tctoally  in  being."  (Geography  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  310.)  D'Anville  and  M.  Fresnel  (inf.  cit.)  con- 
duct the  expedition  to  Hadramaut^  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  ])cnin8ula;  Gosselin  docs  not  extend 
it  beyond  the  Hedjaz.  (Recherche^  *»•  la  Geogra- 
pkie  des  AncienSj  tom.  ii.  p.  114.)  But  these  va- 
rions  theories  require  more  distinct  notice.  1.  D'An- 
ville, following  Bochart  (Chanaan,  i.  44).  identifies 
Leoce  Come  with  the  modern  IJawr  or  Kl-IIaura^ 
OD  the  Bed  Sea,  a  little  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Afft/iaa,  justifying  the  identification  by  the  coinci- 
doice  of  meaning  between  the  native  and  the  Greek 
names.  Anagrana  he  fixes  at  Nageran  or  Negran 
(A'fd/ran),  a  town  in  the  NE.  of  Yemen ;  con- 
sistently with  which  theory  he  makes  the  Marsyabae 
of  Strabo  identical  with  the  Mariaba  of  the  same 
geographer;  though  Strabo  makes  the  latter  the 
capital  of  the  Sahaei,  and  assigns  the  former  to 
the  Rhamanitae.  Finally,  D'Anville  places  Chaalla 
at  KhauUn  (EUChaulan),  in  the  N\V.  extremity 
of  Yemen^  and,  therefore,  as  he  presumes,  on  the 
Roman  line  of  retreat  between  Anagrana  and  the 
flea.      (IfAnriUe   Cfeo^trqpAie   ctncietme  abi^eget^ 
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tom.  iu  pp.  21 G,  217,  223,  224).  2.  Gossolin,  as 
before  noticed,  maintains  that  the  expedition  did  not 
pa8S  beyond  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  Utdjaz ;  that 
the  Negra  of  Pliny  =  the  Negran  of  Ptolemy  = 
the  modem  Nohra  or  Maaden  en-Nokra  (in  the 
NVV.  of  Nedjd)  ;  that  Pliny's  Magu.'Wi  =  Megarish- 
uzzir  (which  he  marks  in  his  map  NW.  of  Negra, 
and  due  Fast  of  MoHah^  his  Leuce  (pp.  254,  255), 
perhaps  identical  with  Dahr  eUMaghair  in  Ritter's 
map  ;  that  Tanimacum  in  Pliny  =  Thaema  in  Pto- 
lemy =  the  modem  Tima  (which  he  places  nearly 
due  north  of  Negra,  between  it  and  Magusa)  =3 
Teinid  in  Ritter,  between  Maaden  en-Nokra  and 
iJahr  eUMaghair  ;  that  Labocia  =  Laba  of  Ptolemy, 
which  he  does  not  place  ;  that  Athmlla  =  Lithripp» 
[Lathrippa]  in  Ptolemy  =  Medineh  ;  that  Ma- 
riaba in  Pliny  =  Mar^yabae  in  Strabo,=Macoraba 
in  Ptolemy  =  Mecca  ;  and  lastly,  that  Caripeta,  the 
extreme  point  according  to  Pliny,  =  Ararene  in 
Strabo=modem  Cariatain,  in  the  heart  of  El-Nedjd. 
(Gosselin,  /.  c.  pp.  113 — 116.)  3.  Dean  Vincent's 
opinion  on  the  difficulty  of  recovering  any  clue  to 
the  line  of  march  has  already  been  stated  ;  but  he 
ventures  the  following  conjectures,  partly  in  agree- 
ment, and  partly  in  correction,  of  the  precetling. 
He  adopts  tlie  Leuce  Come  of  Gosselin,  i.  e.  Moilah  ; 
the  Anagrana  or  Negra  of  D'Anville,  L  e.  Nedjran  of 
Yemen;  and  thinks  that  the  country  of  the  no- 
mades,  called  ArarCn^,  has  a  resemblance  to  the 
territory  of  Medina  and  Mecca  ;  and  that  the  space 
of  fifty  days  employed  in  passing  it,  is  some  con- 
firmation of  the  conjecture.  Marsyabae,  he  thinks, 
could  not  be  Mariaba  of  the  Tank  ;  but  takes  it  as 
the  general  name  for  a  capital, — in  this  case  of  the 
Mineans, — which  he  suggests  may  correspond  with 
the  Caripeta  of  Pliny,  the  Cania  or  Carana  of  Strabo, 
tlie  capital  of  the  Mineans,  and  the  Cami-peta,  or 
Carni-pctra  of  modem  geographers.  The  fact  that 
Strabo  speaks  of  Carna  as  the  capital  of  the  Minaei, 
and  places  Mursjabae  in  the  territory  of  the  Rha- 
manitae, is  disposed  of  by  the  double  hypothesis,  that 
if  llasar  is  the  king  of  this  tribe,  whether  Calingii, 
Rhamanitae.  or  Elaosari,  all  three  were  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Mineans.  Of  Nera,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  expedition,  he  remarks,  that  it  being  in 
the  country  of  Obodas,  it  must  be  within  the  limits 
of  Petraea;  but,  as  no  modem  representative  offers, 
it  should  be  placed  as  far  below  (south  of)  Leuce 
Come  as  the  province  will  admit.  (Vincent,  Periplun 
of  the  Ei'ythrean  Sea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  290 — 311.)  4. 
M.  Fresnel,  long  a  resident  in  the  country,  thinL's 
that  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo  must  be  identical  with 
the  Mariaba  in  Pliny's  list  of  captured  cities,  the 
same  writer's  Baramalacum,  and  Ptolemy's  Mariama; 
and  that  the  Rhamanitae  of  Strabo  are  the  Rhamnei 
of  Pliny,  the  Manitae  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Minaei,  to  which  rather  than  to  the  other 
division,  the  Charmaei,  Mariaba  Baramalacum  should 
have,  been  assigned.  In  agreement  with  Vincent,  he 
finds  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo  in  the  capital  of  the 
Minaei,  i.  e.  the  Carana  of  Strabo  and  the  Caman 
Regia  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  however  finds  in  the 
modem  Al-Ckam  in  the  Wady  Doan  or  Daiwbn 
(Kurein  and  Grein  in  Kieperts  and  Zimmerman's 
maps),  six  or  seven  days'  journey  north  of  Mouk' 
allah,  and  in  the  heart  of  Jladramaut.  (Fresnel,  in 
Journal  Asiatique,  JuHlet,  1840,  3me  s^rie,  tom.  x. 
pp.  83 — 96,  177,  &c.)  He  fancied  that  he  reco- 
vered the  Caripeta  of  Pliny  in  the  site  of  KKow- 
aybah,  also  in  the  Vvduvly  o^  MoukoilXQK  ^1\>. 
p.  196).     5.  De&veT(;era  ^^t^ta  \}tkft  \^'av\S£kR.%.NXssa. 
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of  Leaoe  Come  with  EUHauniy  proposed  by  D*An- 
Tille,  to  the  Moilah  of  Gosselin  and  Vincent  In 
common  with  D'Auville  and  Vincent,  he  finds  the 
town  of  Anagrana  (which  he  writes  ^  la  ville  des 
Ne'granes  ^')  iu  the  modern  Nedjrdn,  and  doubtingly 
fixes  Marsyabae  at  Mdr^  in  Yemen.  The  Manitae 
of  Ptolemy  he  identifies  with  the  Rbamanitae  of 
Strabo, — saggcstlng  an  ingenioas  correction  to  Ja- 
manitae  =  tlic  people  of  Yemen  (^L'Univers.  Arabie^ 
pp.  58,  59).  6.  Jomard,  one  of  the  highest  autho- 
rities on  Arabian  geography,  lias  offered  a  few  valu- 
able remarks  on  tbe  exp^ition  of  Gallus,  with  a 
Tiew  to  determine  the  line  uf  march.  He  thinks  the 
Dame  Marsyabae  an  evident  corruption  for  Muriaba, 
which  he  assumes  to  be  "  that  of  the  Tank,"  the 
oapital  of  the  Minaci,  now  Mdreb.  Ncgranes  ez- 
notly  corresponds  with  Nedjr&n  or  Ncgran^  nine 
dayh' journey  N\V.  of  Mdreb.  He  fixes  Lence  Come 
at  Moilahy  and  Negra  or  Nera  opposite  to  Coseyr^  in 
the  26th  degree  of  latitude.  His  argument  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  a  day's  march  is  ingenious. 
The  whole  distance  from  Mdreb  to  the  place  indi- 
cated would  be  350  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree.  From 
Mariaba  to  Negra  was  60  days*  march:  Negrdn, 
therefore,  which  was  nine  days  from  Mariaba,  is  ^ths 
of  the  whole  march,  and  Wady  Nedjrdn  is  52  leagues 
NW.  of  Mdreb.  The  distance  of  tlie  Seven  Wells, 
eleven  days  fromA>5yrdn,  =  JJths  of  tbe  march=:sll7 
leagues  from  Mariaba :  and  the  same  analogy  might 
have  been  apphed  to  Cbaalla  and  the  river  &faloth:ts, 
had  Strabo  mdicated  the  distances  of  these  two  sta- 
tions. The  troops,  in  order  to  reach  the  sea,  on  their 
retreat  must  have  traversed  theprovinceof^«yr,  a  dis- 
trict between  Yemen  and  the  £r<«^'ac  (whose  geocraphy 
has  been  recently  restored  to  us  by  M.  Jomard),  and 
one  of  the  elevated  plains  which  separate  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Yemen  from  that  of  the  Hedjaz.  "  The 
road,**  he  says,  **  is  excellent,  and  a  weak  body  of  troops 
could  defend  it  against  a  numerous  army."  Having 
thus  disposed  of  the  line  followed  in  the  retreat,  he 
briefly  con^ders  the  advance: — "The  country  go- 
verned by  Aretas,  and  the  next  mentioned,  Ararene, 
correspond  with  Thamoud  and  Nedjd^  and  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  latter  provhice  approaching  Nedjrdn 
has  always  been  a  well-peopled  and  cultivated  dis- 
trict. Asca,  on  the  river,  and  Athrulla,  the  last, 
named  station  before  Mariaba,  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  as  the  distances  are  not  stated  ;  and  the 
h'ne  between  Nedjrdn  and  Mdreb  is  still  but  httle 
known."  (Jomard,  ap.  Menfftn.  Histoire  de  VEgffpte, 
4^.t  pp.  383 — 389.)  7.  Mr.  Forster  has  investi- 
gated the  march  with  his  usual  diligence,  and  with 
the  partial  success  and  failure  that  must  almost 
Decitssarily  attach  to  the  investigation  of  so  difiicult 
a  subject.  To  take  first  the  three  main  points,  viz., 
Lence  Come,  the  point  of  departure ;  Marsyabae,  the 
extreme  limit ;  and  Nera,  the  point  at  which  they 
embarked  on  their  return.  He  accepts  D'Anville's 
identification  of  HaAra  as  Lence  Come,  thinking  the 
coincidence  of  name  decisive ;  Marsyabae  he  finds  in 
Sabbia,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Sabie,  a  dis- 
trict on  the  northern  confines  of  Yemen,  100  miles 
S.  of  Beishe^  the  frontier  and  key  of  Yemen ;  and 
Nera,  in  Yembo^  the  sea-port  of  Medina.  The  line 
of  march  on  their  advance  he  makes  very  circuitous, 
as  Strabo  intimates ;  conducting  them  first  through 
the  heart  of  Nedjd  to  the  province  of  El-Ahta  on  the 
Persian  Gtdf,  and  then  again  through  the  same  pro- 
vince in  a  SW.  direction  to  Yemen,  On  their  re- 
treat, he  brings  them  direct  to  Nedjrdn,  then  due 
west  to  the  sea,  wliich  Uiey  coast  as  far  nmrtb  aa 
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Yemiba,  To  be  more  particular:  he  thinks  that  *'a 
difference  in  distance  in  the  advance  and  retreat, 
commensurate,  in  some  reasonable  degree,  with  the 
recorded  difference  of  time,  i.e.  as  3  to  1,  must  be 
found  ;  that  the  caravan  road  from  Ha&ra  by  Me- 
dina and  Kasffm,  into  the  heart  of  Nedjd,  was  the 
line  followed  by  Gallus  (the  very  route,  in  fact, 
traverbed  by  Captain  Sadlierin  1819 :  Tramactions 
of  Lit.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  x.  pp.  449 — 493), 
and  thence  by  one  of  the  great  Nedjd  roads  into 
Yemen,  the  description  of  which  in  Borckhardc 
agrees  in  many  minute  particulars  with  the  brief 
notices  of  Strabo.  Ho  further  finds  nearly  all  the 
towns  named  by  Pliny  as  taken  by  the  Romans,  on 
this  hneof  march  :  Mariaba  of  the  Calingii  in  Merab, 
in  the  NE.  extremity  of  Nedjd,  withhi  the  province 
of  Hagar  or  Bahrein — in  the  former  of  which  names 
he  finds  the  Ararena  or  Agarena  of  Strabo.  Caripeta 
he  identifies,  as  Gosselin  had  done,  with  CariaUiin  in 
Nedjd ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  how 
Pliny  could  call  this  the  extreme  limit  of  the  expe- 
dition,— "  quo  longissime  processit"  The  Tamnm- 
cus  of  Pliny  =  the  Agdami  of  Ptolemy s=  the  well- 
known  town  of  Tayf.  Magusa  (Ptolemy's  Magulaha) 
presents  itself  in  A'om  eUMagJual,  a  place  situated 
about  half-way  between  Tayf  and  Nedjrdn,  wliich 
last  is  with  him,  as  with  all  preceding  writers  ex- 
cept Gosselin,  the  Anagrana  of  Strabo,  the  Negra  of 
Pliny.  "  Labecia  is  the  anagram,  with  the  slightest 
possible  inversion,  of  Al-Beishe  ;"  and  this  is  called 
by  the  northern  Bedouins  "  the  key  of  Yemen,** — ^the 
only  pass,  according  to  Borckhardt,  for  heavy-Uden 
camels  going  from  Mekka  to  Yemen,  ^  a  very  fertile 
district,  extremely  rich  in  date-trees."  The  river  at 
which  the  battle  with  the  Arabs  was  fonght  is  the 
modem  Sancan,  **  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
Hedjaz  mountains  near  Kom  el-Maghtal,  after  a 
southern  course  of  somewhat  more  than  100  miles, 
is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Tehamah,  to  the  westward 
of  the  mountains  of  Asyr."  The  Asca  of  Stnbo, 
the  Nesca  of  Pliny,  are  *'  obviously  identical  with 
Sancan,  the  present  name  of  a  town  seated  on  the 
Sancan  river,  near  its  termination  in  the  sands." 
Athrulla,  next  mentioned  by  Strabo,  is  again  Labecia, 
i.  e.  Beishe ;  and  this  hypothesis  '*  implies  a  counter- 
march," of  which  there  is  no  hint  in  the  authors. 
Lastly,  "  if  Amnestus  may  be  snpposed  to  have  its 
representative  in  2bn  Moan  (the  Manambis  of  Pto- 
lemy), a  town  about  half-way  between  Beishe  and 
Sal^na,  all  the  cities  enumerated  by  Pliny  occur  on 
the  route  in  question." 

As  to  the  retreat  of  the  army.  From  Marsyabae 
to  Nedjrdn,  a  distance  of  from  140  to  160  miles,  was 
accomplished  in  nine  days;  thence  to  the  Seven 
Wells,  eleven  days  from  Nedjrdn,  brings  ns  to  EU 
Hasba  (in  Arabic  "  the  Seven  "),  a  place  about  1.50 
miles  due  west  of  Nedjrdn,  and  then  to  Chaalla, 
the  modem  Chaidan  (according  to  Forster  as  well  as 
D'Anville,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  <^  the  same 
name),  and  thence  to  Malotha,  situated  on  a  river,  the 
same  as  that  crossed  on  the  advance, i.e.  the&mRni. 
The  ftLilotba  of  Strabo  is  plainly  identified,  by  its 
site,  with  the  Tabala  of  Burckhardt,  a  town  on  the 
Sancan,  at  this  point,  on  the  caravan  road  to  Hedjaz, 
a  short  day's  march  from  EUHcaha.  From  Malotha 
to  Nem  Come,  i.  e.  through  the  Tehamah,  there  are 
two  routes  described  by  Burckhardt;  one  along  the 
coast,  in  which  only  oae  well  is  found  between 
Djidda  and  Leyth, — a  distance  of  four  days;  another 
more  eastern,  somewhat  mountiunoos,  yielding  plenty 
of  water,  five  days'  joaroej  between  tht  nine  twe 
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towns.    Now  as  Stnbo  descrilxa  the  latter  part  of 
the  retreat  through  a  desert  track  containing  only  a 
few  welb,  it  is  obvious  that  the  coast-road  was  that 
followed  by  the  Romans  as  fur  as  Yembo^  already 
identified  with    Nera   Come;    "  the   road-distance 
between   Sabbia  and  Yembo  (aboat  800  English 
miles)  allowing,  for  the  entire  retreat,  the  reason- 
able average  of  little  more  than  thirteen  miles  a-day." 
(Forster,  Gtogr,  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277—332.) 
in.  Amid  these  various  and  conflicting  theories 
there  is  not  j^rbaps   one   single   point  that   can 
be  regarded  as   positively  established,  beyond  all 
question ;    bat    there  are    a  few  which   may   be 
safely  regarded  as  untenable.      1.  And  first,  with 
regard  to  Leuce  Come,  plausible  as  its  identification 
with  EUHaura  is  rendered  by  the  coincidence  of 
name,  there  seem  to  be  two  inseparable  objections  to 
it;  first,  that  the  author  of  the  Periplus  places  the 
harbour  and  castle  of  Leuce  two  or  three  days'  sail 
fi:tMn  Myos  Ilormus  (for  Mr.  Forster's  gloss  is  quite 
inadmissible),  while  EUUaura  is  considerably  more 
than  doable  that  distance,  under  the  most  favourable 
circamstances ;  and  secondly,  that  the  same  author, 
in  perfect  agreement  with  Strabo,  places  it  in  the 
coantry  of  the  Naliathaei,  which  never  could  have 
extended  so  far  south  as  Haura,     Mr.  Forster  at- 
traipts  to  obviate  this  objection  by  supposing  that 
both  Leuce  Come  and  Nera  were  sea-ports  of  the 
Xabalhaei  beyond  their  own  proper  limits,  and  in 
the  hostile  territory  of  the  Thamudites  (/.  c.  p.  284, 
note  *).     But  thb  hypothesis  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  who  implies,  and 
with  Strabo,  who  asserts,  that  Leuce  Come  lay  in 
the  territory  of  the  Nabathaci  {1\Ktv  tls  AtvK^v 
KUfifiv  T^s  "SaSaralwv  yrjSj  ifivopuov  M*7*)»  *  state- 
ment which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Xera  Come,  which  all  agree  to  have  been  south  of 
Leace,  is  also  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  territory  of  Obo- 
das,  the  king  of  the  Nabathaci  (Jan  8c  T^s'0€(J8a). 
Leuce  cannot  therefore  be  placed  further  south  than 
MoUahf  as  Gosselin,  Vincent,  and  Jomard  all  agree; 
and  Nera  must  be  sought  a  little  to  the  south  of  this, 
for  Jomard  has  justly  remarked  that  Strabo,  in  con- 
trasting the  time  occupied  in  the  advance  and  in 
the  retreat,  evidently  draws  his  comparison  from  a 
calcuktion  of  the  same  space  (2.  c.  p.  385).     2. 
With  regard  to  the  site  of  Marsyabae,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that   its  identi6cation  with  >Iariaba,  the 
iiKtropolis  of  the  Sabaei,  the  modem  Aldreb,  main- 
tained by  D'Anville,  Fresnel,  and  Jomard,  is  inad- 
missible for  the  following  reasons:  first,  that  dis- 
tinct mention  having  been  made  of  the  latter  by 
Strabo,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  im- 
mediately mention  it  with  a  modification  of  its  name, 
and  assign  it  to  another  tribe,  the  Khamanitae;  and 
it  is  an  uncritical  method  of  removing  the  difliculty 
inggested  by  M.  Jomard  without  the  autliority  of 
MSS., — "  il  feut  lire  partout  Mariaha;  le  mot  Alar- 
tiaba  est  corrompu  ^videmment."    Secondly,  whether 
theMariaba  Baramalacum  of  Pliny  be  identified  with 
Stnbo's  Morsyabae  or  no,  and  whatever  becomes  of 
the  plausible  etymology  of  this  epithet,  suggested 
by  Etean  Vincent  (quasi  Bahr  em-Malac=zlhe  royal 
rtiervoirX  the  fact    remains  the  same,  that   the 
Mariaba  of  the  Sabaeans  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  from  numerous  rivulets  collected  in  its 
renowned  Tank;  and   that   therefore,  as   Gosselin 
mnarks,  drought  was  the  last  calamity  to  which 
the  R<»nans  would  have  been  exposed  in  such  a 
locality.      3.  With  regard  to  Anagrana  and  Negra, 
on  the  if^titj  of  which  with  the  modern  Nedjrdn 
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there  ia  a  singular  agreement  among  all  comroenta- 
tors,  there  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  objection  to 
that  also,  if  Strabo,  who  it  must  be  remembered 
had  his  information  direct  from  Callus  himself,  is  a 
trustworthy  guide  ;  for  the  Anagrana  of  the  re- 
treat (which  is  obviously  also  the  Negra  of  Pliny), 
nine  days  distant  from  Marsyabae,  was  the  place 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought  on  their  advance. 
But  he  had  said  before  that  this  battle  was  fought 
at  the  river;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  a  river 
nearer  to  Nedjran  than  the  Sancan,  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forster,  170  mil^,  or  twelve  days* 
journey,  distant.  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  of  the 
writers  who  have  commented  on  this  expedition,  all, 
with  one  exception,  have  overlooked  the  only  indi- 
cation furnished  by  the  classical  geographers  of  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  march,— clearly  pointing  to 
the  west,  and  not  to  the  south.  The  Mariaba  taken 
by  the  Romans  was,  according  to  Pliny,  that  of  the 
Calingii,  whom  he  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Per- 
ti<m  Guff;  for  he  names  two  other  towns  of  the  same 
tribe,  Pallon  and  Urannimal  or  Muranimal,  which 
he  places  near  tlie  river  by  which  the  Euphrates  is 
thought  to  debouche  into  the  Persian  Gulf(\'\.  28), 
opposite  to  the  Bahrein  islands.  (Forster,  vol.  ii. 
p.  312.)  This  important  fact  is  remarkably  con- 
firmed by  the  expedition  having  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  com- 
mencing their  march  through  the  territory  of  Obodas 
and  his  kinsman  Aretas,  two  powerful  sheikhs  of  the 
Nabathaci,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Mount  Sinai  [Nadatiiaki],  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mariaba  of  Pliny  is  cor- 
rectly identified  with  the  Merab,  still  existing  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Nedjd  mountains.  [Mariaba, 
No.  3.]  Whether  this  be  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo, 
or  whether  future  investigations  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  hitherto  so  imperfectly  known,  may 
not  restore  to  us  both  this  and  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  lists  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  At  any  rate,  the  very  circuitous 
route  through  Nedjd  to  Yemen,  marked  out  by  Mr. 
Forster,  and  again  his  line  of  the  retreat,  seem  to  in- 
volve difficulties  and  contradictions  insurmountable, 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  analogy  of  the  modem  names,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  an  equal  amount  of  ingenuity 
might  discover  like  analogies  in  any  other  parts  of 
Arabia,  even  with  the  very  scanty  materials  that  we 
at  present  have  at  command.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  observation  of  Strabo  that  the 
expedition  had  reached  within  two  days'  journey  of 
the  country  of  the  Frankincense,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever in  determining  the  line  of  march,  as  there  were 
two  districts  so  designated,  and  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  doubt  whether  either  in  fact  existed;  and 
that  the  reports  brought  home  by  Gallus  and  ])re- 
scrved  by  Pliny,  so  far  as  they  prove  anything, 
clearly  indicate  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  produce  of  Yemen,  which  some  authors  supjK)se 
him  to  have  traversed,  for  we  are  in  a  position  to 
assert  that  so  much  of  his  statement  concerning  the 
Sabaei  as  relates  to  their  wealth — "  silvarum  fertili- 
tato  odorifera,  auri  metallis  " — is  pure  fiction.  The 
question  of  the  confusion  of  the  various  Mariabas,  and 
their  cc^nate  names,  is  discussed  by  Ritter  with  his 
usual  abilitv.  (^Erdkunde  von  Arabien,  vol.  i. 
pp.  276—284.)  '[G.  W.] 

MA'RSYAS  (MopffiJas).      1.  A  tributary  of  the 
Maeander,  having  its  sources  in  the  district  called 
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Idrias,  that  is  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  Stratoniceiai 
and  flowing  in  a  north-wwtem  direction  past  Ala- 
banda,  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Maeander 
nearlj  opposite  to  Tralics.  On  its  banks  were  the 
Xci;ica2  (tt^Aoi,  near  which  the  Carians  held  their 
national  meetings.  (Ilerod.  v.  118.)  The  modem 
name  of  tliis  river  is  TtMna^  as  is  clearlj  proved 
bj  Leake  {Asia  MtnoTj  p.  234,  &c);  while  earlier 
geographerB  generally  confound  this  Marsras  with 
the  Harpasus. 

2*  A  small  river  of  Phrjgia,  and,  like  the  Carian 
Marsyas,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Maeander.  Herodotus 
(vii.  26)  calls  it  a  Mcaro^/^icTijf ;  and  according  to 
Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  2.  §  8)  its  sources  were  in  the 
market-place  of  Celaenae,  below  the  acropolis,  where 
it  fell  down  with  a  great  noise  from  the  rock  (Curt, 
iii.  1.)  This  perfectly  agrees  with  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  Herodotus;  but  the  description  is  apparently 
oppobed  to  a  statement  of  Pliny  (v.  41),  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  river  took  its  origin  in  the  valley 
of  Aulocrene,  ten  miles  from  Apamea.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xiL  p.  578;  Max.  Tyr.  viii.  8.)  Strabo, 
again,  states  that  a  lake  above  Cclaonae  was  the 
source  of  both  the  Maeander  and  the  lilarsyas. 
*'  Compaiing  tliese  accounts,"  says  Col.  Leake 
{Atia  Minor,  p.  160),  "  with  Livy  (jaxxiil  38), 
who  pn^bly  copied  from  Polybius,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  tho  lake  or  pool  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  which  rose  above  Celaenac  was  the  reputed 
iiource  of  tho  Marsyas  and  Maeander;  but  that  in 
fact  the  two  rivers  issued  from  different  parts  of  the 
mountain  below  the  lake.**  By  this  explanation  the 
diiiieulty  of  reconciling  the  different  statements  seems 
to  be  removed,  for  Aulocrene  was  probably  the  name 
of  the  hike,  which  imparted  its  own  name  to  the  plain 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  Marsyas  joined  tlie  Mae- 
ander a  little  way  below  Celaenae.  (Comp.  Maeax- 
D£R;  and  Hamilton's  Reaearchetf  i.  p.  499.)   [L.S.] 

MARSYAS  (Mc^HTiJuy),  a  river  of  Coelesyria,  men- 
tioned (Hily  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  dividing  Apameia 
from  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Nazerini.  It  was  probably 
the  river  mentioned — ^witliout  its  name^by  Abulfeda 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Oruntes,  which,  rising  below 
Apameia,  falls  into  the  lake  synonymous  with  that 
city,  and  so  joins  the  Orontes.  The  modem  name 
Yarmttk  is  given  by  Pococke,  who  places  it  in  his 
map  on  the  east  of  the  Orontes.  (Abulfeda,  Tabula 
Syriae^  ed.  Koehler,  pp.  1 5 1 , 1 52 ;  Pococke,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  East,  voL  ii.  p.  79.)  It  doubtless  gave 
its  name  to  Marsyas,  a  district  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  joins  it  with  Ituraea,  and  defines  its 
situation  by  the  following  notes: — It  adjoined  tlio 
Micra  Campus,  on  its  east,  and  had  its  commence- 
ment at  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum.  Chalcis  was,  as  it 
were,  an  acropolis  of  the  district.  This  Chalcis  is 
joined  with  Huliopolis,  as  under  the  power  of  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Mennaeus,  who  ruled  over  Marsyas  and  Itu- 
raea. (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  753,  755.)  The  same  geo- 
grapher speaks  of  Chalcidice  kith  rov  Mixptniou  «ra0^- 
Kov7a  (p.  153),  and  extends  it  to  the  sources  of  the 
Oront«s,  above  which  wtis  the  AvKioy  fiaff'i\uc6s 
(p.  155),  now  the  Bekaa,  From  these  various 
iKitiecs  it  is  evident  that  the  Marsyas  comprehended 
the  vall(^y  of  the  On^ntes  from  its  rise  to  Apameia, 
where  it  was  bounded  on  tho  north  probably  by  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  But  it  extended  westward 
to  the  Macra  Campus,  which  bonlcred  on  the  M((di- 
terrancan.  (^lanncrt,  Geographie  von  St/rien^ 
pp.  326,  363.)     [Itukaea;  Okontes.]      [G.W.] 

MAUTA,  a  river  of  Etruria,  still  called  the 
IlartUj  which  has  its  source  in  the  Lake  ofJiolsena 
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(Lactis  Vnlsiniensis),  of  which  it  carries  off  the  su- 
perfluous waters  to  the  sea.  It  flowed  mider  the  N. 
side  (^  the  hill  on  which  stood  Tarquinii;  but  its 
name  is  known  only  from  the  ItinerarieS|  from  which 
we  lesiTU  that  it  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia,  10 
miles  from  Centumcelke  (Ci'vito  FeccAia).  {/tin. 
Ant.  p.  291 ;  Tab,  PeuL)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAR  TUB.     [Gallabcia,  pi  984,  b.] 

MARTI  AXIS,  a  pku»  in  Gallia,near  to,and  north- 
west  of  Augustonemetum  (^Clermont  en  Awoergne)^ 
which  Sidonius  Apdlinaris,  once  bishop  of  Clermout, 
names  Pagus  Violvascensis,  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  in  a  previous  age  named  Martialis,  from  having 
been  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Julian  legions.  The 
tradition  may  refer  to  Caesar's  legions.  The  place 
is  now  Volcic  (D'Anville,  Notice^  <^.)      [G.  L.J 

MARTLA^'NE  (Moprioi^,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §§  2. 
5),  a  lake  placed  by  I'tolemy  (/.  c.)  in  Atropatene, 
and  probably  the  same  as  that  called  Spauta  by 
Strabo  (ri  \lfunfi  Sirovra,  xi.  p.  523).  St.  Moulin 
(^Mem,  sw  CArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  57)  has  mgeniously 
conjectured  that  the  name  Spauta  that  is  applied  to 
it  in  our  MSS.  of  Strabo,  is  an  error  of  some  copyist 
for  Caputa,  a  word  which  answers  to  the  Armenian 
Gaboid  and  Persian  Kabud^  signifying  "•  blue,**  and 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  water,  is  the 
title  usually  assigned  to  it  by  the  Oriental  geogra- 
phers. It  is  identified  with  the  lake  of  Urumiyuh 
in  Azerbaijdn^  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  salt 
which  it  retains  in  solution.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  noticed  by  Strabo  (/.c),  where,  for  the  unin- 
telligible reading  tcarawopvdt'iffufj  Groskurd  {ad 
loc.)  has  substituted  the  irairvpoMr0c«rir  of  the  MSS. 
and  older  editions.  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc,  vol.  iii.  p^  56, 
vol.  X.  pp.  7 — 9;  Ritter,  Erdkunde^  vol.  ix.  p.  782; 
Chesney,  Enphrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  97.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

MARTPNI  {Vlaprlvoi  or  MoprT^ra/),  a  people  of 
Arabia  Petraca,  near  Babylonia  (Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2), 
the  exact  position  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
fix.  (Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia^  voL  ii.  pp.  238, 
239.)  [G.W.] 

MARTIS,  AD,  a  mansio  marked  by  the  Itins.  on 
tlie  road  from  Taurini  (Turiirio)  to  Brigantio(^riaii- 
qtm)  in  Gallia  Narbonenisis,  and  the  next  statiob  to 
Brigantio.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  makes  it  xviili. 
}A.  P.  between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  omitting 
Gesdao  [Gesdao].  The  Table  gi\'e8  the  same  dis- 
tance between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  thus 
divided :  from  Ad  Martis  to  Gascido  (Gesdao)  viiL, 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  v.,  to  Brigantio  vi. ;  and  the  Jerusa- 
lem I  tin.  makes  the  distance  between  Ad  Martis 
and  Brigantio  tbe  fame.  Ad  Martis  is  fixed  at 
Iloidx  or  OuLc^  on  the  road  from  Susa  to  Driem^otL 
Ammianus  iMarcellinus  mentions  this  place  **  nomine 
Martis**  (xv.  10),  and  he  calls  it  a  statio.   [G.  L.] 

MARTVKO'POLIS  (MaprvpiroXisX  a  town  uf 
Sophanene  in  Annenia,  near  the  river  Nymphacus, 
which,  according  to  the  national  traditions,  was 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century  by  the 
bishop  Maroutlia,  who  collected  to  this  place  the 
relics  of  all  tho  martyrs  that  could  be  found  in 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  Syria.  (St  Martin,  Mem.  sur 
VArmenie^  vol.  i.  p.  96.)  Armenia,  which  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  had  long  formed  a  slight 
counterpoise  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  em-^ 
jNrcs,  was  in  tho  reign  of  Theodosius  IL  partitioned 
by  its  powerful  neighbours.  Martyropolis  was  the 
capital  of  Roman  Armenia,  and  was  made  by  Jus- 
tinian a  strong  fortress.  (Prucop.  de  Aed»  iii.  2, 
B.  P.'i.  17;  Lo  Beau,  Bas  Empire^  vol.  ix.  p.  135; 
Gibbon,  c  zL)    It  is  npresented  by  tbe  modem 
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JUiSfartkym  (Mw^^pKflfij  Odrm,  ToL  ii.  pp.  419, 
501,  ed.  Bekker:  Bitter,  Erdlnmde,  vol  z.  pp.  78, 
90,  1087,  Tol.  xi.  pp.  67,  foU.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MABU'CA.      [SOGDIANA.] 

MABVINGI  (VLapovtyyei),  a  Geraun  tribe  on 
the  eaftt  of  Mocis  Abnoba,  between  the  Suevi  and 
the  Danube.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  22.)  The  town  of 
Bergiom  (the  modem  Bamberg)  was  probably  the 
capital  of  the  Marvingi.  (Ptol  iL  11.  §29.)   [L-S.] 

MABUNDAE  (MofHwrSai,  Ptol  viL  8.  §  14), 
a  people  who  lived  in  India  extra  Gangem,  along 
the  \kt  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  adjoining  the 
Gangaridae  [Ganoaridae].  Thej  are  probablj 
the  same  as  those  whom  Plinj  calls  Molindae  (?i. 
19.  s.  22),  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  same 
as  the  native  Indian  Varendrt  [V.] 

MABUS,  a  tribatary  of  the  Danube,  into  which 
it  flows  from  the  north.  Between  it  and  the  Cosns 
a  band  of  exiled  Marcomannians  received  settlements 
from  the  Boroans  ander  Tiberius.  (Tac  Ann.  ii. 
63;  Plin.  H.N.  iv.  25.)  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  river  is  the  same  as  the  March  in  Moravia; 
bat  it  is  more  probably  identical  with  the  Maroschj 
which  the  ancients  generally  call  Marisus.  [Ma- 
Risus.]  [L.  S.] 

MABlTSIUM,  a  town  which  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  fixes  at  13  M.  P.  from  Clodiana,  and  14 
M.  P.  from  the  river  Apsus,  on  the  road  to  Apol- 
lonia.  Colonel  Leake*s  map  identifies  it  with 
Lusjna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

^lABirVIUM.     [Marruvium.] 

MASADA  (Motf-dSa),  a  very  strong  fortress  of 
Palestine,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  but  much 
more  fully  described  by  Joeephus.  Strabo  mentions 
it  in  connection  with  the  phaenomena  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  saying  that  there  are  indications  of  volcanic 
actioo  in  the  nigged  burnt  rocks  about  Moasada 
(Moao-<£Sa).  Pliiiy  describes  it  as  situated  on  a 
rock  not  far  from  the  lake  Asphaltis.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  764;  Plin.v.  17.)  The  de;>cription  of  Josephus, 
in  whoise  histories  it  plays  a  conspicuous  part,  is  as 
follows : — A  lofty  rock  of  considerable  extent,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  precipitous  valleys  of  fright^ 
fill  ^pth,  affixrded  difficult  access  only  in  two  parts; 
one  OD  the  east,  towards  the  lake  Asphaltis,  by  a 
aigzag  path,  scarcely  practicable  and  extremely 
dangerous,  caDed.  **  the  Serpent,**  from  its  sinuosi- 
ties; the  other  more  easy,  towards  the  west,  on 
which  side  the  isolated  rock  was  more  nearly  ap< 
proached  by  the  hills.  The  summit  of  the  rock 
was  not  pointed,  but  a  plane  of  7  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, surrounded  by  a  wall  of  white  stone, 
12  cubits  high  and  8  cubits  thick,  fortified  with 
37  towers  of  50  cubits  in  height  The  wall  was 
joined  within  by  large  buildings  coimected  with  the 
towers,  designed  for  barracks  and  magazines  for  the 
enormous  stores  and  munitions  of  war  which  were 
laid  up  in  this  fortress.  The  remainder  of  the  area, 
not  occupied  by  buildings,  was  arable,  the  soil 
being  richer  and  more  genial  than  that  of  the  plain 
below;  and  a  further  provision  was  thus  made  for 
the  garrison  in  case  of  a  failure  of  supplies 
frran  without  The  rain-water  was  preserved 
in  large  ciatems  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  A 
palace  on  a  grand  scale  occupied  the  north-west 
ascent,  on  a  lower  level  tlian  the  fortress,  but  con- 
nected with  it  by  covered  passages  cut  m  the  rock. 
This  was  adorned  within  with  porticoes  and  baths, 
ffopparted  by  monolithic  columns;  the  walls  and 
floor  were  covered  with  tesselated  work.  At  the 
difitanoe  of  1000  cubits  from  the  fortress  a  massive 
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tower  guarded  the  western  approach  at  its  narrowest 
and  most  difficult  point,  and  thus  completed  the 
artificial  defences  of  this  most  remarkable  site,  which 
nature  had  rendered  almost  impr^^ble.    J(»iathan, 
the  high-priest,  had  been  the  first  to  occupy  this 
rock  as  a  fortress,  but  it  was  much  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  designed  it 
as  a  nfiige  for  himself,  both  against  his  own  dis- 
affected subjects,  and  particularly  against  the  more 
dreaded  designs  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  constantly 
importuning  Antony  to  put  her  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea  by  removing  Herod  out  of  the 
way.     It  was  in  this  fortress  that  the  unfortunate 
Mariamne  and  other  members  of  Herod*s  family  were 
left  for  security,  under  lus  brother  Joseph  and  a  small 
garrison,  when  he  was  driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
Antigonus  and  his  Parthian  allies.     The  fortress 
was  besieged  by  the  Parthians,  and  Joseph  was  oa 
the  point  of  surrendering  for  want  of  water,  when  a 
timely  shower  filled  the  cisterns  and  enabled  the 
garrison  to  hold  out  until  it  was  relieved  by  Herod 
on  his  return  from  his  successful  mission  to  B<Hne. 
It  next  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  revolt, 
having  been  occupied  first    by  Manahem,  son  of 
Judas  the  Galilean,  a  ringleader  of  the  sicaru,  who 
took  it  by  treachery,  and  put  the  Boman  garrison 
to  the  sword;  and  afterwards  by  Eleazar  and  his 
partisans,  a  rival  faction  of  the  same  murderous 
fanatics,  by  whom  it  was  held  for  some  time  after 
Jerusalem  itself  had  fallen ;  and  here  it  was  that 
the  last  scene  of  that  awful  tragedy  was  enacted 
under  circumstances  singularly  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  indomitable  obstinacy  and  endurance  that 
had  actuated  tlie  Jewish  zealots  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  their  trials  and  sufierings.      It  was 
the  only  stronghold  that  still  held  out  when  Flavins 
Silva  succeeded  Bassus  as  prefect  in  Judaea  (a.  d. 
73).     The  first  act  of  the  general  was  to  surround 
the  fortress  with  a  wall,  to  prevent  the  escape  <^  the 
garrison.     Having  distributed  sentries  along  this 
line  of  circumvallation,  he  pitched  his  own  camp  on 
the  west,  where  the  rock  was  most  nearly  approached 
by  the  mountains,  and  was  therefore  more  open  to 
assault;  for  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provi<"'ons  and 
water  for  his  soldiers  did  not  allow  him  to  attempt 
a  protracted  blockade,  which  the  enormous  stores  of 
provisions  and  water  still  found  there  by  Eleazar 
would  have  enabled  the  garrison  better  to  endure. 
Behind  the  tower  which  guarded  the  ascent  was  a 
prominent  rock  of  considerable  size  and   height, 
though  300  cubits  lower  than  the  wall  of  the  fortress, 
called  the  White  CM.     On  this  a  bank  of  200 
cubits*  height  was  raised,  which  formed  a  base  for  a 
platform  (^0rifia)  of  solid  masonry,  50  cubits  in  width 
and  height,  an  which  was  placed  a  tower  similar  in 
construction  to  those  invented  and  employed  in 
sieges  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  covered  with  plates 
of  iron,  which  reached  an  additional  60  cubits,  so  as 
to   dominate  the  wall  of  the  castle,  which  was 
quickly  cleared  of  its  defenders  by  the  showers  of 
missiles  discharged  from  the  scorpions  and  balistae. 
The  witer  wall  soon  yielded  to  the  ram,  when  an 
inner  wall  was  discovered  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  garrison — a  framework  of  timber  filled  with 
soil,  which  became  more  solid  and  compact  by  the 
concussions  of  the  ram.  ThLs,  however,  was  speedily 
fired.     The  assault  was  fixed  for  the  morrow,  when 
the  garrison  prevented  the  swords  of  the  Bomans  by 
one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  massacres 
on  record.    At  the  instigation  of  Eleazar,  they  first 
slew  every  man  ha  wife  and  children;  then  having 
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collected  the  propertj  into  one  hemp,  and  destroyed  i 
it  all  bj  fire,  thej  cast  lots  for  ten  men,  who  should  ' 
act  as  executioners  of  the  others,  while  thej  laj  in 
the  embrace  of  their  slaughtered  families.  One  was 
then  selected  by  lot  to  slaj  the  other  nine  8ur« 
vivora  ;  and  he  at  last,  having  set  fire  to  the  palace, 
with  a  desperate  efibrt  drove  his  sword  completely 
through  his  own  body,  and  so  perished.  The  total 
number,  including  women  and  children,  was  960. 
An  old  woman,  with  a  female  relative  of  Eleazarand 
five  children,  who  had  contrived  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  reservoirs  while  the  massacre  was 
being  perpetrate,  survived,  and  narrated  these  facts 
to  the  astonished  Romans  when  they  entered  the 
fortros  on  the  following  morning  and  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  frightful  tragedy. 

The  scene  of  this  catastrophe  has  been  lately  re- 
covered, and  the  delineations  of  the  artist  and  the 
description  of  the  traveller  have  proved  in  this,  as 
in  BO  many  other  instances,  the  injustice  of  the 
charge  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance  so  often 
preferred  against  the  Jewish  historian.  Mr.  Eli 
Smith  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  suggest  the 
identity  of  the  modem  Sebbeh  with  the  Masada  of 
Josephus.  He  hod  only  viewed  it  at  a  distance,  from 
the  cliffs  above  Engeddi,  in  company  with  Dr.  Ro- 
binson (^Biblical  Researches^  vol.  iii.  p.  242,  n.  I); 
but  it  was  visited  and  fully  explored,  in  1842,  by 
Messrs.  Woolcot  and  Tipping,  from  whose  descrip- 
tions the  following  notices  are  extracted.  The  first 
view  of  it  from  the  west  strikingly  illustrates  the 
accuracy  of  Strabo's  desicription  of  its  site.  "  Rocky 
precipices  of  a  rich  reddish-brown  colour  sur- 
rounded us ;  and  before  us,  across  a  scorched  and 
desolate  tract,  were  the  cliff  of  Sdbbeh,  with  its 
ruins,  the  adjacent  height  with  rugged  defiles  be- 
tween, and  the  Dead  Sea  lying  motionless  in  its  bed 
beneath.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  that  of 
lonely  and  stem  grandeur."  So  on  quitting  the 
spot  they  found  the  ground  "  sprinkled  with  volcanic 
stones.**  The  base  of  the  cliff  is  separated  from 
the  water  by  a  shoal  or  sand -bank;  and  the  rock 
projects  beyond  the  mountain  range,  and  is  com- 
pletely isolated  by  a  valley,  even  on  the  west  side, 
where  alone  '*  the  rock  can  now  be  climbed :  tlie  pass 
on  the  east  described  by  Josephus  seems  to  have 
been  swept  away.  The  language  of  that  historian 
respecting  the  loftiness  of  the  site,  is  not  very  ex- 
travagant. It  requires  firm  nerves  to  stand  over  its 
steeliest  sides  and  look  directly  down.     The  depth 

at  these  points  cannot  be  less  than  1000  feet. 

The  whole  area  we  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  a  third  of  a  mile 
in  breiulth.  On  approaching  the  rock  from  the 
west,  the  'white  promontory,*  as  Josephus  appro- 
priately calls  it,  is  seen  on  this  side  near  the  northern 
end.  This  is  the  point  where  the  bicge  was  pressed 
and  carried.  Of '  the  wall  built  round  about  the  en- 
tire top  of  the  hill  by  King  Herod,'  all  the  lower  part 
remains.  Its  colour  is  of  the  same  dark  red  as  the 
rock,  though  it  is  siud  to  have  been  '  composed  of 
white  stone  ;'  but  on  breaking  the  stone,  it  appeared 
that  it  was  naturally  whitish,  and  had  been  burnt 
brown  by  the  sun."  The  ground-plan  of  tlie  store- 
houKCs  and  barracks  can  still  be  traced  in  the  found- 
ations of  the  buildings  on  the  summit,  and  the 
cisterns  excavated  in  the  natural  rock  are  of  enor- 
mous dimensions:  one  is  mentioned  a&  nearly  50  feet 
deep,  100  long,  and  45  broad;  its  wall  still  covered 
with  a  white  cement  The  foundations  of  a  round 
tower,  40  or  50  feet  below  the  northern  summit, 
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may  have  been  oonnected  with  the  pakce,  and  the 
windows  cut  in  the  rock  near  by,  which  Mr.  Wookxi 
conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  some  large  cistern, 
now  covered  up,  may  possibly  have  lighted  the  rock- 
hewn  gallery  by  which  the  palace  communicated 
with  the  fortress.  From  the  sununit  of  the  rock 
every  part  of  the  wall  of  circumvallataon  could  be 
traced, — carried  along  the  low  ground,  and,  wherever 
it  met  a  precipice,  commencing  again  cm  the  hi^h 
sununit  above,  thus  making  the  entire  dicuit  of  the 
place.  Connected  with  it,  at  intervals,  were  the 
walls  of  the  Roman  campe,  opposite  the  NW.  and 
S£.  comers,  the  former  being  the  spot  where  Jo- 
sephus places  that  of  the  Ronmn  general.  A  third 
may  be  traced  on  the  level  near  the  shore.  The 
outhne  of  the  works,  as  seen  from  the  heights  above, 
is  as  complete  as  if  they  had  been  but  recently 
abandoned.  The  Roman  wall  is  6  feet  broad,  built, 
like  the  fortress  walls  aad  buildings  above,  with 
rough  stones  laid  loosely  together,  and  the  inten<tices 
filled  in  with  small  pieces  of  stone.  The  wall  is 
half  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  rock,  so  as  to 
be  without  range  of  the  sUmes  discharged  by  the 
garrison.  No  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood but  such  as  the  recent  rains  had  left  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks;  confirming  the  remark  of 
Josephus,  that  water  as  well  as  food  was  brought 
thither  to  the  Roman  army  from  a  distance.  Its 
position  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  peninsula  that 
runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  its  eastern  shore,  to- 
wards its  southem  extremity.  (^Bibliotheca  Sacrpy 
1843,  pp.  62 — 67;  Traill's  Josephw^  vol  iL  pp. 
109 — 115:  the  plates  are  given  in  vol  i.  p.  126, 
voL  ii.  pp.  87,  238.)  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
identification  of  Sebbeh  with  Masada  is  most  com- 
plete, and  the  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  tlie 
Jewish  historian,  marvellous  as  his  narrative  appears 
without  confinnation,  so  entire  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  was  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
fortress.  [G.  W.] 

MASAITICA  (Meuraniicri),  a  river  the  **  em- 
bouchure'* of  which  is  placed  by  Arrian  (Pert/*/, 
p.  18)  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  90  stacUa  fran 
the  Ne&is.  Rennell  (Comp.  Geoff,  vol.  ii.  p.  325) 
has  identified  it  with  the  Kammlar.      [£.  B.  J.] 

MASANl  (Meurorof),  a  people  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19.  §  2),  situated 
above  the  Rhoabeni.  (Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  284,  285.)  [G.W.] 

MASCAS  (MouTKas,  Xenoph.  Anab.  L  5.  §  4;, 
a  small  river  of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Xe- 
nophon  in  the  march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  through 
that  ci)untry.  It  fiowed  round  a  town  which  he 
calls  Corsote,  and  was  probably  a  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  Forbiger  imagines  that  it  is  the  fame 
as  the  Saoooras  of  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  3),  which  lad 
its  rise  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisibis.         [V.] 

MASCIACUM,  a  place  in  Rhaetia,  on  the  ptad 
leading  from  Veldidena  to  Pons  Aeni  {ft.  Ant.  p. 
259),  identified  with  Gtnund  on  tlie  Ttgemsee,  or 
with  Matzen^  near  Rattetiherg.  [L.  S.] 

MASCLIANA  or  MASCLIANAE,  a  town  in 
Dacia,  which  the  Peutinger  Table  fixes  at  1 1  AL  P. 
from  Gagana.  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna  calls  it 
Marsclunis;  its  position  must  be  sought  for  near 
Karansebes.  [E.  B.  J.]   • 

MASDORA'NI  (MotrSwpayol  or  MaCMpayoi),  a 
wild  tribe  who  occupied  the  mountain  range  of 
Alasdoranus,  between  Parthiaand  Ariana,  extending 
SW.  towards  the  desert  part  of  Carmaoia  or  Kir- 
man.    (PtoL  tL  17.  §  3.)  [Y.] 


MASDORANUS. 

IIASDORA'NUS  (Maff9d>f>ayof),  a  chain  of 
moontains  which  divided  Parthia  from  Garmania 
DeKita,  extending  in  a  S.  direction.  Thej  ranat 
be  considered  aa  spon  of  the  Sariphi  mountains 
{Hazards),  which  Ue  to  the  N.  of  Parthia  (Ptol. 
TL  5.  §  1).  [v.] 

UASES  (MniSj  ii  Wdffrrros,  Steph.  B.:  Eth 
Motf^ios),  an  ancient  citj  in  the  district  HermioniSi 
in  tiie  ArgoXh  peninsala,  mentioned  by  Homer 
ilong  with  Aegisa.  In  the  time  of  Paosanias  it 
was  Qsed  as  a  harboor  bj  Hermione.  (Horn.  Tl  ii. 
562;  Strab.  vifi.  p.  376;  Pans.  u.  36.  §  2;  Steph.  B. 
9.  r.)  It  was  probablj  situated  on  the  western  coast 
of  Hermionis,  at  the  head  of  the  deep  baj  ofKiiddhia, 
which  b  protected  by  a  small  island  in  front  The 
possession  of  this  harbonr  on  the  Argolic  gnlf  mnst 
haTs  been  of  great  adyantagt  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hennione,  since  tbej  were  thos  saved  the  navigation 
roond  the  peninsula  of  Kranidhi.  The  French  Com- 
nuflsion,  however,  j^ace  biases  more  to  the  south,  at 
port  KkeUf  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  site 
of  Halice.  [Hauce.]  (Leake,  Moreay  vol.  ii. 
p463,  Pdopormetiaca^  p.  287 ;  Boblaye,  lUcherchea, 
^  p.  61 ;  Curtius,  Pefoponnesotj  vol.  ii.  p.  462.) 

BIASICES.    [Mauretania.] 

MA'SIUS  (rh  Mdffiow  6pos,  Strab.  xi  pp.  506, 
527  ;  PtoL  v.  18.  §  2),  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  extend  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west. 
They  may  be  considered  as  connecting  the  great 
western  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Amanus, 
between  Ctlicia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Niphates,  on 
the  eastern  or  Armenian  side.  The  modem  name 
a  Karfa  Baghlar,  Strabo  states,  that  M.  Masius 
b  in  Armenia,  because  he  extends  Armenia  some- 
what nnore  to  the  W.  and  S.  than  other  geographers. 
A  southern  spur  of  the  Masian  chain  is  the  mountain 
dirtjrict  round  Singara  (now  Smjar).  [V.] 

MA'SPII  (Mdurwioi,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of  the 
three  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  forming  the 
first  and  most  honourable  class  among  the  ancient 
Persians.  [V.] 

UASSA  (Mdfftra,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  6 :  Masatat, 
Polyb.  flp.  Plm.  V.  l),a  river  of  Libya,  which  joined 
the  sea  not  fSar  to  the  N.  of  the  Daras  {Senegal)^  and 
to  the  S.  of  Soloeis  {Cape  Blanco)  in  E.  long.  10° 
aC,  N.  Ut  le^'SO'.  [E.B.J.] 

MASSA,  sumamed  Massa  Vetkrnemsis,  a  town 
of  Etruria,  situated  about  12  miles  from  the  sea, 
m  a  hill  overiooking  the  wide  phun  of  the  Maremma: 
bence  it  is  now  called  Massa  MarUtima.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  considerable  city  and  the  see  of 
i  bishop;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
iothor  earlier  than  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  1 1. 
§  27),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Oonstantius  Gallus.  From  the  epithet 
Vetemensis,  it  would  seem  probable  that  there  was 
an  Etruscan  city  of  the  name  of  Vetemum  in  its 
neighbourhood;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Dennis, 
there  are  signs  of  an  Etruscan  population  on  a  hill 
called  the  Poggio  di  Vetreta,  a  little  to  the  SK. 
of  the  modem  town.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p. 
218.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MASSABATICA.    [Mkssabatae.] 
*    MASSA  EI    (Mcuro-euoi),    a    people    placed    by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  14.  §§  9,  11)  in  the  extreme  N.  of 
Scythia.  near  the  mountains  of  the  Alani,  or  the  N. 
part  of  the  Ural  chain.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASSAESYLI.    [Numidia.] 

MASSA6A  (rh  VUffvarya,  Arrian,  Anal.  iv.  25, 
89X  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  NE.  part  of 
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India,  between  the  Gophes  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
stated  by  Arrian  (/.  c.)  to  have  made  a  desperate 
defence,  and  to  have  withstood  Alexander  for  four 
days  (^  continued  assault  It  had  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Indian  king  Assacanus,  who  was  re- 
cently dead  when  Alexander  arrived  there.  (Curt 
viiL  10).  This  name  is  written  differently  in  diffe- 
rent authors.  Thus,  Strabo  writes  it  VlaaAya  (zv. 
p.  698);  Steph.  Byz.  and  Diodorus,  Moircrdica  (xvii. 
Prooem.);  and  Cnrtins,  Mazaga  (/.  c).  It  is  doubt* 
less  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit,  Ma^aha,  near  the 
Gnraeus  (or  Gawri).  Curtius  himself  mentions 
that  a  rapid  river  or  torrent  defended  it  on  its 
eastem  side.     (Lassen's  Map  of  India,)      [V.] 

MASSA'GETAE  {MaaaayiTcu)^  a  numerous  and 
powerful  tribe  who  dwelt  in  Asia  on  the  plains  to 
the  E.  of  the  Caspian  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Is.  edones, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Araixes.  Cyrus,  according  to 
story,  lost  his  life  in  a  bloody  fight  again&t  them 
and  their  queen  Tomyris.  (Herod,  i.  205—214; 
Justin,  i.  8.)  They  were  so  analogous  to  the 
Scythians  that  they  were  reckoned  as^  members  of 
the  same  race  by  many  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  a  detailed  account'Of  their 
habits  and  manner  of  life.  From  the  exactness  of 
the  geographical  data  furnished  by  that  historian, 
the  situation  of  this  people  can  be  made  out  with 
considerable  precision.  The  Araxes  is  the  Jaxartes, 
and  the  immense  plain  to  the  E.  of  the  Caspian  is 
that  "  steppe "  land  which  now  includes  Sungaria 
and  Mongolia,  touching  on  the  frontier  of  Eygur, 
and  extending  to  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  The  gold 
and  bronze  in  which  their  country  abounded  were 
found  in  the  Altai  range.  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  512^ 
514)  confirms  the  statements  of  the  Father  of 
History  as  to  the  inhuman  practices  and  repulsive 
habits  of  these  earhest  specimens  of  the  Mongolian 
race.  It  may  be  observed  that  while  Niebuhr 
{Klein  Schrift.  p.  362),  Bdckh  {Corp.  Inscr.  Graec. 
pi.  xi.  p.  81 )  and  Schafarik  {Slav.  Alt.  vol. i.  p.  279) 
agree  in  assigning  them  to  the  Mongol  stock,  Von 
Humboldt  {Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  400)  con^idere 
them  to  have  belonged  to  the  Indo-European 
family. 

Alexander  came  into  collision  with  these  wander- 
ing hordes,  during  the  campaign  of  Sogdiana,  b.  c. 
328.  ^Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  16, 17.)  The  Massagetae 
occur  in  Pompooius  Mela  (i.  2.  §  5),  Pliny  (vi.  19), 
and  Ptolemy  (vi.  10.  §  2,  13.  §  3):  afterwards 
they  appear  as  Alani.    (Ai-ami.]         [E.  B.  J  ] 

MASSAXIA  {MturaaXla),  a  river  of  Crete.which 
Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  §  3)  places  to  the  W.  of  Psychium 
(JTcvfrQ.nowthe  Megdh-pdtamo.  (Hock,  Krtia,  voL 
i.  p.393.)  " 

MASSA'LIA.    [Massiua.] 

MASSALICTICUM   OSTIUM. 

RIANA.] 

MASSANI  (Mmrcravor,  Diod.  xr. 
€i  India,  who  are  said  by  Diodorus 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  in  the  district  called 
Pattalene.  [V.] 

MASSAVA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
between  Brivodumm  (Brtiare)  and  Ebimum,  which 
is  Neviraum  {Nevers)  on  tlie  //(m>e.  The  distance 
is  marked  the  same  from  Massava  to  Brivodumm 
and  to  Neviraum,  being  xvi.  in  each  case.  Massava 
is  Mesve  or  Mires,  a  place  where  the  small  river 
Masau  flows  into  the  Loire;  but  the  numbers  in  the 
Table  do  not  agree  with  the  real  distance,  as 
lyAnville  says,  and  he  would  correct  them  in  his 
usual  way.  ^Q.  \.^ 

V. 


[E.  B.  J.] 

[F088A  Ma- 
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KASSIA'NI  (MtuTffuufoi,  Stnb.  zt.  p.  690),  a 
people  who  dwelt  in  tbe  NE.  part  of  India,  beyond 
the  PanjSj  between  the  Cophes  and  the  Indna. 
Thej  are  mentioned  bj  Strabo  In  connection  with 
the  Astaceiii  and  Aspaitii,  and  must  therefore  have 
dwelt  along  the  mountain  range  to  the  N.  of  the 
Kabul  river.  [V.] 

MA'SSICUS  MONS  (A/onte  Afassico),  a  moan- 
tain,  or  rather  ranfi:e  of  hills,  in  Campania,  which 
formed  the  limit  between  Campania  properlj  so  called 
and  tbe  portion  of  Latinm,  south  of  the  Liris,  to 
which  the  name  of  Latium  Novum  or  Adjectum  was 
Hometiines  given.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The  Massican 
Hills  form  a  range  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  which 
extends  from  t\\^^  foot  of  the  mountain  group  near 
Suesi«a  (the  di  Sta.  Croce),  in  a  SW.  direction, 

to  within  2  miles  of  the  sea,  where  it  ends  in  the 
hill  of  Mondragone^  just  above  the  ancient  Sinuessa. 
The  Massican  range  is  not,  like  the  more  loftjr 
group  of  the  Mte,  di  Sta.  Croce  or  Rocca  Monfina^ 
of  volcanic  origin,  but  is  composed  of  the  on'iaiy 
limestone  of  the  Apennines  (Daubeny  On  F* 


p.  175).  But,  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
volcanic  formations  of  Campania,  the  soil  which 
covers  it  is  in  great  part  composed  of  such  products, 
and  hence  probably  the  excellence  of  its  wine,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Italv,  and  vied 
with  tbe  still  more  noted  Falemian.  (Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  143,  Aen.  vii.  724;  Hor.  Corm.  i.  1.  19,  iii.  21. 
5 :  Sil.  lUl.  vii.  20 ;  Martial,  i.  27. 8,  xiii.  Ill;  PUn. 
xiv.  6.  8. 8 ;  Columell.  iii.  8.)  Yet  the  whole  of  this 
celebrated  range  of  hills  does  not  exceed  9  miles  in 
length  by  about  2  in  breadth.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MASSICYTES,  MASSYCITES,  or  MASSICY- 
TUS  (Macrcr^nrvrof),  a  mountain  range  traversing 
western  Lycia  from  north  to  south,  issuing  in  the 
north,  near  Nysa,  from  Mount  Taurus,  and  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  river  Xanthus,  though  in  the 
south  it  turns  a  little  to  the  east.  (Ptol, 
PUn.  V.  28;  Quint.  Smym.  iii.  232.) 
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MASSIE'NA,  a  town,  mentioned  only  by  Avienua 
(^Or.  Marit,  450,  seq.),  situated  on  the  south  coast 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  from  which  the  Sinus 
Massienus  derived  its  name.  It  is  the  bay  S.  of 
Cartagena  between  C.  Palot  and  C.  Goto. 

MASSIXIA  (Mflur<raA/a  :  £th.  Mcur<raXK6Ti}t, 
MaaaaKffiTriSf  McurcroXici/r.  in  the  feminine,  Mour- 
aaXuiris;  Massiliensis :  the  modem  name,  Afar- 
seilU,  is  from  the  corrupted  Latin,  Marsilia,  which 
in  the  Provenfal  became  Margillo).  Massalia, 
which  the  Romans  wrote  l^Iassilia,  is  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensts,  on  the  coast,  east  of  the  Rhone. 
Its  poeition  is  represented  by  the  French  city  of 
AfarteUle,  in  the  department  of  Boftches-du-Jthone. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  8)  calls  Massalia  a  city  of  the 
Commoni,  whose  territory  he  extends  along  the  coast 
from  Masisalia  to  Forum  Julii  (Frejus).  He  places 
Massalia  in  43^  5'  N.  lat.  ;  and  he  makes  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  15  hours,  15  minutes  ;  which 
does  not  di£kr  many  minutes  from  the  length  of  the 
kogest  day  as  deduced  from  the  true  latitude  of 
MSrmikt  which  is  aboat  4a<>  18'  N.  kt 
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The  territory  of  MurseiUe^  though  poor,  pro- 
duced some  good  wine  and  oil,  and  the  5ea  abounded 
in  fish.  The  natives  of  the  country  were  probably 
a  mixed  race  of  Celtae  and  Lignres  ;  or  the  Liiru- 
rian  population  may  have  extended  west  as  far  as 
the  Rhone.  Stephanus  (*.r.  McurcroXta),  whoso  au- 
thority is  nothing,  except  we  may  understand  him 
as  correctly  citing  Hecataeus,  describes  Ma.s^lia  as  a 
city  of  Ligystice  in  Ccltice.  And  Strabo  (iv.  p.  203) 
obiierves,  "  that  as  far  west  as  Massalia,  and  a  little 
further,  the  Salyes  inhabit  the  Alps  that  lie  above 
the  coast  and  some  parts  of  the  coast  itself,  minnKtl 
with  the  Hellenes."  This  is  doubtless  the  meaning 
of  Strabo's text, as  Groskurd  remarks  {Tranal.  Strab. 
Tol.  i.  p.  S.'iO).  Strabo  adds,  *•  and  the  old  Greeks 
give  to  the  Salyes  the  name  of  Ligj-es,  and  to  the 
country  which  the  Massaliots  possess  the  name  of 
Ligystice  ;  but  the  later  Greeks  name  tliem  Cclto- 
ligyes,  and  assign  to  them  the  plain  country  as  far 
as  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Dmentia."  Massalfa,  then, 
appears  to  have  been  built  on  a  coast  which  was 
occupied  by  a  Ligurian  people. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  town  of  Phocaea  in 
Asia,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  maritime  states  of 
antiquity,  showed  their  countrymen  tlie  way  to  the 
Adriatic,  to  Tyrrhenia,  Iberia,  and  to  Tartessus. 
(Herod,  i.  163).  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  their 
visiting  Celtice  or  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  The 
story  of  the  origin  of  Massalia  is  preser\'ed  by  Ari.stot1c 
{t^.  Aiken,  xiii.  p.  576)  in  his  history  of  the  polity  of 
the  MaMilienses.  Euxenus,  a  Phocaean,  was  a  friend 
of  Nannus,  who  was  the  chief  of  this  part  of  the 
coast.  Nannus,  being  about  to  manr  his  daughter, 
invited  to  the  feast  Euxenus,  who  happened  to 
have  arri\'ed  in  the  country.  Now  the  marriage 
was  after  the  following  fashion.  The  young  woman 
was  to  enter  after  the  feast,  and  to  give  a  cup  of  wine 
and  water  to  the  suitor  whom  she  preferred  ;  and  die 
man  to  whom  slie  gave  it  was  to  be  her  hu.sband. 
The  maid  coming  in  gave  the  cup,  either  by  chance 
or  for  some  reason,  to  Euxenus.  Her  name  was 
Petta.  The  father,  who  considered  the  giving  of  the 
cup  to  be  according  to  the  will  of  the  deity,  c<Hl^ented 
that  Euxenus  should  have  Petta  to  wife  ;  and  Eu- 
xenus gave  her  tlie  Greek  name  Aribtoxena.  It  is 
added,  that  there  was  a  family  in  Massalia,  up  to 
Aristotle's  time,  named  Protiadae,  for  Protis  was  a 
son  of  Euxenus  and  Aristoxena.  . 

Justin  (xliii.  3,  &c.),  the  epitomiser  of  Trogus 
Pompeius,  who  was  either  of  Gallic  or  Ligurian 
origin,  for  his  ancestors  were  Vocontii,  tells  the  story 
in  a  somewhat  different  way.  He  fixes  the  time  of 
the  Phocaeans  coming  to  Gallia  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius,  who  is  Tarquinius  Priseus.  The  Phocaeans 
first  entered  the  Tiber,  and,  making  a  treaty  with  the 
Roman  king,  continued  their  voyage  to  the  furtliest 
bays  of  Gallia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  They 
were  pleased  with  the  country,  and  returning  to 
Phocaea,  induced  a  greater  number  of  Phocaeans  to 
go  with  them  to  Gallia.  The  commanders  of  the 
fleet  were  Simos  and  Protis.  Plutarch  also  (5f)/on, 
c  2.)  names  Protos  the  founder  of  Massalia.  Simos 
and  Protis  introduced  themselves  to  Nannus,  king  of 
the  Segobrii  or  Segobrigii,  in  whose  territories  they 
wished  to  build  a  city.  Nannus  was  busy  at  this 
time  with  preparing  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cyptis,  and  the  strangers  were  politely  invited  to  the 
marriage  feast  The  choice  <£  the  young  wosnan 
for  her  husband  fell  on  Protis  ;  but  Uie  cup  which 
she  ofiered  him  contained  only  water.  From  tJiis  &ct, 
insignificant  in  itself,  a  modern  writer  deduces  the 
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eoDcluflion,  that  if  it  was  wine  and  water,  the  wine 
came  from  foreign  ccnnmerce,  and  commerce  anterior 
to  the  arriral  of  the  Pbocaeans  ;  '*  (or  the  Tine  was 
not  yet  introdoced  into  GanL"  Bat  the  Tine  is  a 
native  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  king  Nannus  may 
have  had  wine  of  his  own  making.  The  Pbocaeans 
now  boilt  Massalia  ;  and  thoogh  they  were  con- 
tmnallj  harassed  bj  the  Lignrians,  ther  beat  them 
off^  conquered  fresh  territories,  and  boilt  new  cities 
in  them.  The  time  of  the  settlement  of  Massalia  is 
fixed  by  Scymnos  Chins  120  yean  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  or  b.  c.  600. 

Strabo  (it.  p.  179)  found  in  some  of  his  antho- 
rities  a  story  that  the  Pbocaeans  before  they  sailed  to 
Gallia  were  told  by  an  oracle  to  take  a  gnide  from 
Artemis  of  Ephesns  ;  and  accordingly  they  went  to 
Ephesns  to  ask  the  goddess  how  they  should  obey 
the  oracular  order.  The  goddess  appeared  to  Aris- 
tarche,  <ne  of  the  women  of  noblest  ruk  in  Ephesus, 
in  a  dream,  and  bade  her  join  the  expedition,  and 
take  with  her  a  statne  from  the  temple.  Aristarcbe 
went  with  the  adventarers,  who  built  a  temple  to 
Artemis,  and  made  Aristarche  the  priestess.  In  all 
their  colonies  the  Massaliots  established  the  worship 
of  Artemis,  and  set  ap  the  same  kind  of  wooden 
statue,  and  instituted  the  same  rites  as  in  the  mother- 
city.  For  though  Phocaea  founded  Massalia,  Ephe- 
sns was  the  city  which  gaTe  to  it  its  religion. 
[Ephesus,  VoL  1.  p.  834.] 

The  Galli,  as  Justin  calls  them,  learned  from  the 
Maanliots  the  usages  of  civilised  life  (Justin,  xliii. 
4),  to  cnltlTate  the  ground,  and  to  build  walls  round 
their  cities.  Tliey  learned  to  live  under  the  rules  of 
law,  to  prune  the  Tine,  and  to  plant  the  oliTe.  Thus 
Greek  cirility  was  imported  into  barbaric  Gallia, 
and  France  still  possesses  a  large  and  beautiful  city, 
a  bating  memorial  of  Greek  enterprise. 

Nannus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Co- 
manns,  to  whom  a  cunning  Ligurian  suggested  that 
Massalia  would  some  time  ruin  all  the  neighbouring 
people,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  stifled  in  its  infancy. 
fie  told  him  the  fable  of  the  bitch  and  her  whelps, 
which  Phaedms  has  (i.  19);  but  this  part  of  the  old 
story  is  hardly  credible.  However,  the  king  took 
advantage  of  a  festival  in  Massalia,  which  Justin 
calls  by  the  Roman  name  of  Floralia,  to  send  some 
stout  men  there  under  the  protection  of  Massaliot 
hoapitality.  and  others  in  carts,  concealed  in  hampers 
covered  with  leaves.  He  posted  himself  with  his 
troops  in  the  nearest  mountains,  ready  to  enter  the 
city  when  his  men  should  open  the  gates  at  night, 
and  the  Massaliots  were  sunk  in  sleep  and  filled  with 
wine.  But  a  woman  spoiled  the  plot.  She  was  a 
kinsman  of  the  king,  and  had  a  Greek  for  her  lover. 
She  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  handsome 
youth  as  she  hiy  in  his  arms  :  she  told  him  of  the 
treachery,  and  ni^ed  him  to  save  his  life.  The  man 
reported  it  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  Li- 
gniians  were  pulled  out  of  their  hiding-pUces  and 
massacred,  and  the  treacherous  king  was  surprised 
when  he  did  not  expect  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  with 
7000  of  his  men.  From  this  time  the  Massaliots 
on  festal  days  shut  their  gates,  kept  good  watch, 
ind  exercised  a  Tigilant  superintendence  oTer 
strangers. 

The  traditions  of  the  early  hbtory  of  Massalia 
have  an  appearance  of  truth.  ETerything  is  natural. 
A  woman^s  lore  founded  and  saTed  Massalia.  A 
woman's  tender  heart  saved  the  life  of  the  noble 
Englishman  who  rescued  the  infimt  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia  from  destrnction  ;  and  the  same  gentle  and 
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heroic  woman,  Pocahontas,  by  marrying  another 
Englishman,  made  peace  between  the  settlers  and 
the  saTHges,  and  secured  for  England  a  firm  footing 
in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

LiTy's  Btcaj  (v.  34)  of  the  Pbocaeans  landing  on 
the  site  of  Masnlia  at  the  time  of  Bellovesus  and  his 
Celts  being  on  the  way  to  invade  Italy,  is  of  no  value. 

When  Cyrus  iuTaded  Ionia  (b.  c  546),  part  of 
the  Phocaeans  left  Phocaea  and  sailed  to  AUlia  in 
Corsica,  where  the  Phocaeans  had  made  a  settlement 
twenty  years  before.  Herodotus,  who  tells  the  his- 
tory of  Uiese  adventurers  at  some  length,  says  nothing 
of  their  settlement  at  Massalia.  (i.  163—167.) 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  252),  on  the  authority  of  Antiochns, 
namn  Creontiades  as  the  comn  '  W  of  the  Pho- 
caeans  who  fled  firom  their  country  on  the  Persian 
iuTasion,  and  went  to  Corsica  and  Massalia,  whence 
being  driven  away,  they  founded  Velia  in  Italy.  It 
is  generally  said  that  the  exiles  from  Phocaea  formed 
the  second  colony  to  Massalia ;  but  though  it  seems 
tik  enough,  the  evidence  is  rather  imperfect. 
Wuwii  .'hucydides  says  (L  13)  that  the  Phocaeans 
while  they  were  founding  Massalia  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  a  naval  battle,  we  get  nothing 
from  this  fact  as  to  the  second  settlement  of  Mas- 
salia. We  only  learn  that  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  probably  looking  out  for  trading  posts  an  tha 
Gallic  shore,  or  were  aLready  there,  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Phocaeans ;  and  if  we  interpret  Thucy- 
dides*  words  as  we  ought  to  do,  he  means  at  the  tiroo 
of  the  settlement  of  Massalia,  whenever  that  was. 
Pausanias,  who  is  not  a  careless  writer  (x.  8.  §  6), 
states  that  the  Massaliots  were  a  Phocaean  colony, 
and  a  part  of  those  who  fled  from  Harpagus  the 
Mede  ;  and  that  having  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians,  they  got  possession  of  the  country 
which  Uiey  now  have.  The  Phocaeans  dedicated  a 
bronze  statue  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  commenunrate 
the  victory.  There  seems,  then,  to  have  been  an 
opinion  current,  that  some  of  the  exiles  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  iuTasion  settled  at  ^lassalia ;  and  also 
a  confusion  between  the  two  settlements.  Justin, 
following  Trogus,  speaks  of  the  Massaliots  having 
great  wars  with  the  GalH  and  Ligures,  and  of  their 
often  defeating  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  a  war  that 
arose  out  of  some  fishing  vessels  being  taken,  and 
granting  them  peace  They  also  were,  he  says,  in 
alliance  with  Rome  almost  froiii  the  time  of  founding 
their  city  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  had  forgotten  what 
he  siud  a  httle  before,  that  it  was  not  almost  from 
that  time,  but  even  before.  Th^  also  contributed 
gold  and  sOver  to  pay  the  ransom  when  the  Galli 
took  Rome,  for  which  they  recaTed  freedom  from 
taxation  (immunitas),  and  other  privileges;  which  is 
very  absurd,  and  certainly  untrue.  The  historical 
connection  df  Rome  and  Massalia  belongs  to  a  later 
time. 

Massalia  was  buflt  on  rocky  ground.  The  harbour 
lay  beneath  a  rock  in  the  fonn  of  a  theatre,  which 
looked  to  the  south.  Both  the  harbour  and  the  city 
were  well  walled,  and  the  city  was  of  considerable 
extent.  On  the  citadel  stood  the  Ephesium,  and 
the  temple  of  Delphinian  Apollo,  whidi  was  a  com- 
mon sanctuary  of  all  the  lonians,  but  the  Ephesium 
was  a  temple  of  Artemis  of  Ephesns.  The  Mas- 
saliots had  ship-houses  (yc«i<roiicoi)  and  an  armoury 
(AwXoOiiKii) ;  and  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity 
they  had  many  Teasels,  arms,  and  stores  of  amnm- 
nition  both  for  naTigation  and  for  the  siege  of  cities; 
by  which  means  they  kept  o£f  the  baibarians  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Romans.   C^rab.  ^^ 
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JT.  179,  ISO.)  C»sir,  who  knew  the  lite  icell,  de- 
uribc«  Uusalii  u  wnshed  by  the  Ma  almiHt  slong 
three  jMrta  of  ita  extent;  the  foorth  put  was  that 
bj  which  the  city  wu  conneclfd  with  the  nuin- 
land  ;  and  here  also  the  part  that  wae  occupied  bj 
the  citadel  wai  protcrled  hj  the  natoie  of  the  f^mund 
and  a  vtrj  deep  valley  (fi.  C.  ii.  I).  He  epailu  of 
kn  bland  oppcuite  to  Maraalia.  There  are  three  etuU 
ialand*  nearly  opposite  the  entranco  of  the  prMent 
port.  It  was  connected  with  the  nuinbind,  u  Ed- 
iDCDiiu  deocribea  it,  "  bj  a  space  of  fift«n  hundred 
PkCM."  D'Anville  observes  that  these  fifteen  hun- 
dred pacu,  or  a  Soman  mile  and  n  half,  considenblj 
eiceed  the  actoal  diituice  from  the  tmtlom  of  the 
port  to  the  place  called  the  Grmda  PotaU ;  and  he 
mppous  that  we  imut  take  tbesa  to  lie  dngle  paca, 
•nd  so  reduce  the  space  to  half  the  dimenuons. 
Wakkeoaer  {Giog.  4c.  toL  i.  p.  25)  eappoaea 
Eumemna  to  mean  that  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
Massalia  stood  was  150O  pacta  long.  At  prenent 
the  port  of  MoTKaie  ia  turned  to  the  west ;  but  the 
old  port  riiatcd  for  a  lung  lime  after  the  Roman 
^iod.     This  old  port  vtt  named  Lacjdon  (tlela, 


ii.  5),  « 


mean.     Of 


le  houses  of  tisssalia  wen 
the  poblie  building  not  s  trace  remains  i 
it  seems  that  there  were  not  ver;  liHig  ago  some  re- 
mains of  aqueducts  and  of  baths,  tiedals,  nma,  Kui 
other  antiquities  have  often  been  dug  up. 

The  friendship  of  Rome  and  Alasulia  dat«  from 
the  Second  Punio  War.  when  the  Massaliots  gave  the 
Romans  aid  (Li>.  xii.  SO,  !S,  26),  and  asaist«d 
them  all  through  the  long  atruggle.  (Polyb.  iii.  95.) 
In  D,  c.  SOS  the  Masssliots  sent  the  Romans  intel- 
ligence of  Asdmbal  having  cisne  into  Gallia.  (Lir. 
livii.  36.)  Massalia  was  never  safe  agamst  the 
Ligorians,  who  even  attacked  them  hj  sea  (Lir. 
xl.  18).  At  but  (n.  c.  154)  they  were  obhged  to 
ask  the  Goman;  for  aid  against  the  Oijhii  and 
I>ec»aleB,  who  were  defeated  by  Q.  Opunioa.  The 
■lory  of  the  establish nreut  of  the  Romans  in  Southern 
Gallia  is  told  in  another  place  [Gallia  Tra.-<s- 
iLPisA,  Vol.  I.  p.  953.] 


e  rirtory  of  tho  I 
Hw  piasBaliols  ^  some  ot  mo  l^igunan  imula ;  aiu 
«ft*I  the  daftit  ef  the  Tcntoaei  by  C.  Uariiu  (B.C 
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lOi)  near  Aquu  Sextiae  (Aic),  the  Roman  mm- 
niander  gave  tJte  Uasatlioli  tJie  canal  which  be  liail 
constrtieted  at  (he  eaalem  ontlet  of  the  Rhone,  and 
they  levied  lolls  on  the  ships  that  used  it  [Fossa 
Mabiaka].  The  MassalioU  wen  fwthful  to  ihe 
R'lmana  in  all  their  camfugns  in  Gallia,  and  fnr- 
ninhed  tbem  with  supplies.  (Cic.  pro  Font.  c.  1.) 
Cn.  Pompeiui  gave  to  Ihe  commonity  of  Massalia 
lands  that  had  belonged  to  llw  Volcae  Arecomici 
and  tba  Helvii ;  and  C.  Julins  Caesar  increased  their 
nvenue  by  fresh  grants.    (£.  C.  i.  35.) 

When  Caesar  (B.C.  49)  was  marching  from  Italv 
into  Spain  against  the  It^ti  of  Pompejus.  Ma.vAli.i 
shut  her  gates  against  bim.  The  eico.'e  was  that 
they  would  not  side  with  either  party  ;  but  they 
ahowed  that  they  were  really  favourable  to  Pom- 
peius  by  admilling  L.  Domitius  within  thnr  walls 
and  giving  him  the  command  of  the  city  (fl.  C.  i. 
34—36).  At  the  suggestion  of  Pompnus  Ihe 
Maasaliots  also  bad  made  great  preparations  for 
defence.    Caesar  lett  three  legions  luider  Ids  legatua 

C.  Treboniua  to   besiege   Massalia,   and   he   gave 

D.  Bratos  the  command  ot  twelve  shi[*  which  he 
had  eonstmcled  at  Arelnto  {Arta)  with  great  ei- 

Sition.  While  Caesar  WAS  in  Spain,  the  Uass-iliots 
ing  manned  seventeen  vessels,  eleven  of  which 
were  decked  shipe,  and  pot  on  beard  tX  them  many 
of  Ihe  neighbouring  monnfaineers,  named  Albid, 
fought  a  battle  with  Brtitns  in  which  they  lost  nine 
ships.  (S.  C.  i.  56—59.)  But  they  slUI  held  oat, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  Hege  and  their  snfieringa  ia 
one  of  the  most  interciling  parts  of  Caesar's  Hiatory 
of  the  Civil  War  (B.  C.  ii.  1—22 ;  Dion  Caarius, 
ili.  25).  When  Ihe  town  finally  BnmDdered  to 
Caesar,  the  people  gave  np  Clieir  arms  and  miliiarj 
engines,  their  sbijis,  snd  all  the  money  that  was  in 
the  public  (reasarf.  The  city  of  Massalia  appeared 
in  Caesar's  triumph  at  Rome,  'that  city,"  says 
Cicero,  "without  which  Rome  never  tiininphed 
over  the  Transalpine  nations'  {PhiUpp.  viii.  6, 
rfe  Offic.  ii.  B).  Still  it  retuned  its  freedom  (onv- 
o^a),  orinRirnianlaoguageitwas  a  Libera  Civitas, 
a  leim  which  Sirabo  correctly  cipbint  to  signify 
that  the  Massaliots  "  were  not  under  the  govemora 
who  were  sent  into  the  Provincia.  neither  the  city 
itself,  nor  the  depcndenciee  of  the  city.'  Pliny  names 
foederata  civitas'  (iii.  4),  a  term  which 
the  histuiy  of  its  early  connection  with  Rome  explains. 
The  conatitutioa  of  Ma.ssalia  was  aristocratic  and 
its  institntioos  were  good  (Strab,  Ic.  fi.  179).  Ithmi 
a  council  of  600,  who  held  thdr  places  for  life,  lo. 
were  named  Timnchi  (Trfioixoi).  The  council  ha- 
ft committee  of  fifteen,  in  whose  hands  the  ordinary 
administration  was:  thm  out  of  the  fifteen  presided 
over  Ihe  oommittee,  ami  had  the  chief  power :  they 
irere  the  executive.  Strabo's  text  hen  becomes 
cotTopt,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  to  say 
that  DO  man  could  be  a  Timuchos,  tmless  he  had 
children  and  unless  he  could  trace  his  descent  for 
three  generalicms  finm  a  citizen,  or  that  do  man 
could  &  one  of  Ihe  fifteen  unless  be  fulfilled  these 
conditions.  (See  Groskuid,  Tnaul  Strabo,  vol.  i 
p.  310.)  Their  laws  were  Innic,  tnji  Sirabo,  whal- 
ms ;  and  wen  set  up  in  puhhc.  Prc^ 
y  infer  that  they  were  not  overlouled 
with  legislation.  Arislotle  (fijl  v.  6)  seems  to  say 
that  Massalia  was  once  an  oligarchy,  and  we  may 
concludo  fivm  Ibis  and  other  authorities  that  it  be- 
came 9  Tmiocracj.  that  is,  that  Ihe  pditJcal  ponr 
'  lis  the  hands  of  thow  who  had  a  certain 
sf  wealth.    Cieera  {dt  Rep.  i.  97,  SB)  in 
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his  time  spetJa  of  the  power  being  in  the  handfl  of 
the  "  aelecti  et  principee,"  or  u  he  calls  them  in 
another  place  the  ''optimatee;"  and  though  the 
administration  was  equitable,  "  there  was,**  he  says, 
*'  in  this  condition  of  the  '  popolns '  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  serritode.**  Though  the  people  had  little 
or  no  power,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  yet  the  name 
Demns  was  in  nse ;  and  probably,  as  in  most  Greek 
towns,  the  o£Bcial  Utle  was  Boale  and  Demus,  as  at 
Borne  it  was  Senatos  Populusqne  Romanns.  The 
dirision  of  the  people  was  into  Phylae.  The  council 
of  the  600  probably  subsisted  to  a  late  period,  for 
Ludan,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Toaxnit 
(c.  24)  mentions  it  in  his  story  of  the  friendship  of 
Zenothemis  and  Menecrates. 

Some  writers  have  attempted,  out  cf  the  fragments 
of  antiquity,  to  reconstruct  the  whole  polity  of  Bfas- 
salia ;  an  idle  and  foolish  attempt.  A  few  things 
are  recorded,  which  are  worth  notice;  and  though 
the  authority  fur  some  of  them  is  not  a  critiotl 
writer,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  invented. 
(Vater.  Maxim,  ii.  6.)  Poison  was  kept  under  the 
eare  of  the  administration,  and  if  a  man  wished  to 
die,  he  must  apply  to  the  Six  Hundred,  and  if  he 
made  out  a  good  case,  he  was  allowed  to  take  a  dose; 
and  "  herein,*  says  Valerius,  '*  a  manly  investiga- 
tioD  was  tempered  by  kindness,  which  neither  al- 
lowed any  one  to  depart  from  life  without  a  cause, 
and  wisely  gives  to  him  who  wishes  to  depart  a 
speedy  way  to  death."  The  credibility  of  this  usage 
has  been  doubted  on  various  grounds ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  notions  of  antiquity. 
Two  coffins  always  stood  at  the  gates,  one  for  the 
the  slave,  one  for  the  freeman  ;  the  bodies  were 
taken  to  the  place  of  interment  or  burning,  which- 
erer  it  was,  in  a  vehicle:  the  sorrow  terminated  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  which  was  followed  by  a 
domestic  sacrifice  and  a  repast  of  the  relations.  The 
thing  was  done  cheap:  the  undertaker  would  not 
grow  rich  at  Massalia.  Ko  stranger  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  city  with  arms :  they  were  taken  from 
bim,  and  restored  when  he  went  away.  These  and 
other  precautions  had  their  origin  in  the  insecurity 
of  settlers  among  a  warlike  and  hostile  population 
of  Ligurians  and  Galli.  The  Massaliots  also  had 
abves,  as  all  Greeks  had ;  and  though  manumission 
was  permitted,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Valerius,  if 
be  lua  not  after  his  feshion  confounded  a  Greek  and 
Boman  usage,  that  the  slave's  condition  was  hard. 
A  sopi^y  of  slaves  might  be  got  from  the  Galli,  who 
loid  thdr  own  children.  Whether  the  Ligurian  was 
'^base,  may  be  doubted.  We  read  of  Ligurians 
forking  for  daily  hire  for  Massaliot  masters.  This 
Wdy  race,  men  and  women,  used  to  come  down 
from  the  mountains  to  earn  a  scanty  pittance  by 
tillii^  the  ground  ;  and  two  ancient  writers  have 
preserved  the  same  story,  on  the  evidence  of  Poei- 
dnuus,  of  the  endurance  of  a  Ligurian  w(Hnan.  who 
was  wwking  for  a  Massaliut  farmer,  and  being  seized 
with  the  |Kuns  of  childbirth,  retired  into  a  wood  to  be 
delivered,  and  came  back  to  her  work,  for  she  would 
not  lose  her  hire.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 65 ;  Diodor.  iv.  20.) 
It  is  just  to  add  that  the  employer  paid  the  poor 
woDian  her  wages,  and  scut  her  off  with  the  child. 

The  tonperance,  decency,  and  simplicity  of  Mas« 
■a&it  manners  during  their  best  period,  before  they 
had  long  been  subjected  to  Roman  rule,  are  com- 
Boded  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  women  drank 
Bo  wine.  Thobe  spectacles,  which  the  Romans  called 
^i,  coarse,  corrupting  exhibitions,  were  pro- 
hibited.    A^unst  religious  impostors  the  Massa- 
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liot  shut  his  door,  for  in  those  days  there  were  men 
who  made  a  trade  of  superstition.  The  highest 
sum  of  money  that  a  man  could  get  with  a  wcnnan 
was  a  hundred  gold  pieces:  he  must  take  a  wife 
for  what  she  was  worth,  and  not  for  her  money. 
She  had  five  gold  pieces  for  her  dress,  and  five  for 
her  gold  ornaments.  This  was  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  sumptuary  laws.  Perhaps  the  Massaliot  women 
were  handsome  enough  to  want  nothing  more. 

Massalia  cultivated  literature,  though  it  did  not 
produce,  as  far  as  we  know,  either  poets  or  histo- 
rians. An  edition  (Jii6p$cMris)  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  called  the  Massaliot  edition,  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics  in  settling  the  text  of  Homer. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  this  ediion  was  made ; 
but  as  it  bore  the  name  of  Massalia,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  it  came  from  this  city.  The  name 
of  Pytheas  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  mari- 
time fame  of  Massalia,  but  opinions  will  always 
differ,  as  they  did  in  antiquity,  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  voyages  and  his  veracity.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  104.) 
That  this  man,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  navi- 
gated the  Athmtic  Ocean,  saw  Britain,  and  explored 
a  large  part  oi  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  There  was  nothing  strange  in 
this,  for  the  Phoenicians  had  been  in  Britain  cen- 
turies before.  Pliny  (iL  97)  records  a  statement  of 
Pytheas  as  to  the  high  tides  on  the  British  coast. 
Strabo  (tl.  p.  71)  states  that  Hlpparchus,  on  the 
authority  of  Pytheas,  placed  Massalia  and  Byzantium 
in  the  same  Utitude.  But  it  appears  from  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (ii.  p.  1 15),  that  Hipparchus  said 
that  the  ratio  between  the  gnomon  and  its  shadow  at 
Byzantium  was  the  same  that  Pytheas  said  it  waa 
at  Massalia;  whence  it  appears  that  the  conclusion 
is  Hipparchus'  own,  and  that  the  error  may  have 
been  either  in  the  latitude  of  Massalia,  or  in  the 
latitude  of  Byzantium.  As  for  the  voyages  of 
another  Massaliot,  Euthymenes,  there  is  too  little 
authority  to  enable  us  to  say  anything  certain. 

As  the  Massaliots  planted  their  colonies  along 
the  south  coast  of  Gallia  and  even  in  Spain,  we  may 
conclude  that  all  the  places  which  they  chose  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  c<nnmerce.  The  territory 
which  Massalia  itself  had,  and  its  colonics,  was  in- 
significant. Montesquieu  (^EtprU  det  Loit^  xx.  5) 
justly  estimated  the  consequences  of  this  city's  po- 
sition :  "  Marseille,  a  nece&siry  port  of  refuge  in  the 
midst  of  a  stormy  sea  ;  Marseille,  thi .  place  where 
the  winds,  the  sea- banks,  the  form  of  the  coast,  bid 
the  mariner  touch,  was  frequented  by  maritime 
peoples.  The  sterility  of  its  soil  determined  com- 
merce as  the  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants."  The 
Massaliots  were  noted  for  their  excellent  ships  and 
their  skill  in  constructing  machinery.  They  carried 
on  a  large  trade  by  sea,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
they  exported  the  products  of  Gallia,  for  which  thej 
could  give  either  foreign  produce  or  their  own  wine, 
oil,  domestic  utensils,  and  arms.  The  fact  that  in 
Caesar's  time  the  Helvetii  used  the  Greek  cha^ 
racters,  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Greeks  on  the  coast  and  the  Golli.  When 
we  consider  also  that  tlie  Greeks  were  settled  all 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Gallia,  from  which  the 
access  was  easy  to  the  basin  of  the  Garofme,  it  is  a 
fair  conclusion  that  they  exchanged  articles,  either 
directly  or  through  several  hands,  with  the  Galli  on 
the  Western  Ocean ;  and  so  part  of  the  trade  of 
Britannia  would  pass  through  the  Greek  settlements 
on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [Gallia,  Vol.  I. 
p.  963.] 
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The  medals  of  Uassalia  are  Diuneroas,  and  some 
of  them  are  in  good  taste.  It  is  probable  that  thej 
also  coined  for  the  Galli,  for  the  Galli  had  coined 
money  of  their  own  long  before  the  Christian  aera 
with  Greek  charactezs.  The  common  tjpes  of  the 
Massaliot  medals  are  the  lion  and  the  bull.  No 
gdd  coins  of  Massalia  have  yet  been  fonnd ;  but 
there  are  coins  of  other  metal  covered  over  with  gold 
or  silver,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  base 
coin;  and  base  or  false  coin  implies  true  coin  of 
the  same  kind  and  denomination.  It  has  been  also 
supposed  that  the  fnind  was  practised  by  the  Mas- 
saliots  themselves,  to  cheat  their  customers;  a  sup- 
position which  gives  them  no  credit  for  hcHiesty  and 
Lttle  for  sense. 

The  settlements  of  Massah'a  were  all  made  very 
early:  indeed  some  of  them  may  have  been  settle- 
ments of  the  mother  city  Phocaea.  One  of  the 
e,ar]icst  of  these  colonies  was  Tauroeis  or  Tauroentum 
(a  doubtful  position),  which  Caesar  (^£.  C.  ii.  4) 
calls  "  Costellum  Massiliensium.'*  The  other  set- 
tlements east  of  Massalia  were  Olbia  {Eoubes  or 
£oubo),  Athenopolis  [Athrnopous],  Antipolis 
(^Antibes)y  Nicaea  (Nizza),  and  the  islands  along 
this  coast,  the  Stoechades,  and  Lero  and  Lerina. 
West  of  Massalia  was  Agatha  {Agde\  on  the 
Anmris  (SeraitU),  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  colony 
settled  by  Phocaea  or  Massalia.  Rhoda  (Amoa), 
within  the  limits  of  Hispania,  was  either  a  Rhodian 
or  Massaliot  colony ;  even  if  it  was  Rhodian,  it  was 
afterwards  under  Massalia.  Emp(»iae  (^An^ntriat), 
in  Hispania,  was  also  Massaliot;  or  even  Phocaean 
(Liv.  xxvi.  19)  originally.  [Emforiae].  Strabo 
speaks  of  three  small  Massaliot  settlements  further 
south  on  the  coast  of  Hispania,  between  the  river 
Socro  (Jucar)  juid  Carthago  Nova  {iii.  p.  159). 
The  chief  of  them,  he  says,  was  Hemeroscopium. 
[Dianium]. 

The  furthest  Phocaean  settlement  on  the  south 
coast  of  Spain  was  Maenace  (iii.  p.  156),  where  re- 
mains of  a  Greek  town  existed  in  Strabd's  time. 

There  may  have  been  other  Massaliot  settlements 
on  the  Gallic  coast,  such  as  Heradea.  [Hbraclea]. 
Stephanas,  indeed,  mentions  some  other  Massadiot 
cities,  but  nothing  can  be  made  of  his  fragmentary 
matter.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  Massaliets  founded  any  inland  towns.  Arelate 
(^Arkt)  would  seem  the  most  likely,  but  it  was  not 
m  Greek  city;  and  as  to  Avenio  (^Avignon)  and  Ca- 
bellio  (Caoaii^on),  the  evidence  is  too  small  to  enable 
US  to  reckon  them  among  Massaliot  settlements. 
There  is  also  the  great  improbability  that  the  Mas- 
saliets either  wanted  to  make  inland  settlements,  or 
were  able  to  do  it,  if,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
their  nation,  they  had  wished  it.  That  Massaliot 
merchants  visited  the  interior  of  Gallia  long  before 
the  Roman  conquest  tf  Gallia,  may  be  asstuned  as  a 
fact. 

Probably  the  downfal  of  Cartilage  at  the  end  of 
the  Third  Punic  War,  and  the  alliance  of  Massalia 
with  Rome,  incmsed  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  city;  but  the  Massaliots  nerer  became  a  great 
power  like  Carthage,  or  they  would  not  have  oilled 
in  the  Romans  to  help  them  against  two  small  Li- 
gurian  tribes.  The  foundation  oS  the  Roman  colony 
of  Narbo  (Narbonm),  on  the  Atax  {Aude),  in  a 
position  which  commanded  the  road  into  Spain  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  must  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  ooDunercial  interests  of  Massalia. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  186)  mentions  Narbo  in  his  time  as  the 
chief  trading  phu»  in  the  Prorinda.    Both  before 
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Caesar^s  time  and  after  Massalia  was  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  Romans,  and  sometimes  selected  by 
exiles  as  a  residence.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  43,  xiii.  47.) 
^Vhcn  the  Roman  supremacy  was  established  in 
Gallia,  Massalia  had  no  longer  to  protect  itsi'If 
agauist  the  natives.  The  people  having  wealth  and 
leisure,  applied  themselves  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy; the  place  became  a  school  for  the  Galli,  who 
studied  the  Greek  language,  which  came  into  such 
common  use  that  contracts  were  drawn  up  in  Greek. 
In  Strabo's  time,  that  is  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  some  of  the  Romans  who  were  fond  i^ 
learning  went  to  Massalia  instead  of  Athens.  Agii- 
cola,  the  conqueror  of  Britannia,  and  a  native  of 
Forum  Julii,  was  sent  when  a  boy  by  a  careful 
mother  to  Massalia,  where,  as  Tacitus  says  QAgric. 
c.  4),  "  Greek  civility  was  united  and  tempered 
with  the  thrifty  habits  of  a  provincial  town."  (See 
also  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44.)  The  Galli,  by  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Massalia,  became  fond  of  rhetoric, 
which  has  remained  a  national  taste  to  the  present 
day.  They  had  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  their  houses,  and  the  towns  also  hired  teachers 
for  their  youth,  as  they  did  physicians;  for  a  kind 
of  inspector  of  health  was  a  port  of  the  economy  oi 
a  Greek  town.  Circumstances  brought  three  lan- 
guages into  use  at  Massalia,  the  Gr^ek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Gallic  (Isid.  xv.,  on  the  authority  of  Varro). 
The  studies  of  the  youth  at  Massalia  in  the  Roman 
period  were  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Medicine  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  at  Massalia.  Crinas,  a 
doctor  of  this  town,  combined  f^iysic  and  astrology. 
He  left  an  enormous  sum  of  money  for  repuring  the 
walls  oShia  native  town.  He  made  his  fbrtone  at 
Rome ;  but  a  rival  came  from  Massalia,  named 
Charmis,  who  entered  on  his  career  by  omdemning 
the  practice  of  all  his  predecessors.  Charmis  io- 
troduced  the  use  of  cold  baths  even  in  winter,  and 
plunged  the  sick  into  ponds.  Men  of  nnk  might 
be  seen  shivering  for  display  under  the  treatment 
of  this  water  doctor.  On  which  Pliny  (  xxix.  2) 
well  observes  that  all  these  men  hunted  after  repu- 
tation by  bringing  in  some  novelty,  while  they 
trafficked  away  the  lives  of  their  patients. 

The  history  of  Massalia  after  Caesar's  time  is 
very  Uttle  known.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  im- 
perial medals  of  Massalia.  Some  tombs  and  inscrip- 
tions are  in  the  Museum  of  Marseille. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  history 
of  Maasalia,  but  it  is  not  worth  much.  The  follow- 
ing references  will  lead  to  other  authorities:  Raool- 
Rochette,  Bittoire  dee  Cotonie^  Greequee^  a  very 
poor  work;  H.  Temaux,  Sistoria  Re^ptAUeae  Mae- 
eUienshan  a  Primordide  ad  Neronie  Tempora, 
which  is  useful  for  the  references,  but  for  nothing 
else;  Thierry,  Hietoire  dee  Gmdoit.         [G.  L.] 
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MASSITHOLUS  (MMrcr(0oXos),  a  river  of  Libya, 
the  source  of  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  8),  places  in 
the  mountain  called  Theon -Ochema,  and  its  ''em- 
bouchure" (§  9)  in  the  Hesperian  bay,  between 
Hesperinm  Ceras  and  the  Hypodromas  of  A  .dnopiai 


MASSYLL 

in  £.  long.  14^  a(f,  N.  Ut  6°  20'.  It  has  been 
identified  with  the  Gambia^  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  ancient  Stachir  or  Trachir;  one  of  the  riTera 
which  flow  into  the  Athmtic,  between  the  Aofno- 
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nmea  toad  the  Meawrado^  is  the  pro^ble  rei 
ntatire  of  the  Massitholus. 
MASSYLL    [NuMiDiA.] 


[E 


Die  repre- 
.  B.  J.J 


MASTAURA  (Md<rrai;pa),  a  town  in  the  north 
of  CariA,  at  the  foot  of  Moont  Messogis,  on  the 
imall  river  Chrysaoras,  between  Tiulles  and  Tri- 
polis.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  650;  Plin.  v.  31;  Steph.  B. 
c  p.;  HierocL  p.  659.)  The  town  was  not  of  any 
great  repate,  bnt  is  interesting  from  its  extant 
coins,  and  from  the  &ct  that  the  ancient  site  is  still 
narked  by  a  vilUge  bearing  the  name  AfattaurOj 
near  which  a  few  ancient  remains  are  found.  (Ua- 
miitoD,  Reaearcketf  L  p.  531.)  [L.  &] 

HASTE  (Mdumi  ipoSj  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  36),  a  moan- 
tain  forming  part  of  the  Abyssiman  highlands, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Lonae  Montes,  kt.  10°  59^ 
N.,  long.  36°  55'  E.  The  soorces  of  the  Astapus, 
Bakr-ei'Asreky  Blue  or  Daric  river,  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal tribataries  of  the  Nile,  if  not  the  Nile  itself,  are 
soppused  to  be  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Maste. 
They,  are  three  springs,  regarded  as  holy  by  the 
oatiTes,  and  though  not  bruad  are  deep.  Bruce, 
(TVoveZf,  vol.  iiL  p.  308)  visited  Mount  Maste,  and 
was  the  first  European  who  had  ascended  it  for 
seventy  yean.  The  tribes  who  dwelt  near  the  foun- 
tains of  the  B€thr-el-Aerek  were  called  Mastitae 
{Uoffrtroi,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  24,  7.  §  31),  and  there  was 
a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the  mountain  (Mdum^ 
wrf\if ,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  25).  [W.  B.  D.] 

MASTIA'NI  (MatrriapoC),  a  people  on  the  south 
coast  of  Spain,  east  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to 
vhom  the  town  of  Mastia  (Maaria)  belonged. 
They  were  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Uaaria^t)  and  Polybius  (iii.  33),  but  do  not  oc- 
cur m  later  writers.  Hannibal  transported  a  part  of 
them  to  Africa.  (Polyb.  I  c.)  l^tia  appears  to 
ht  the  same  as  Massia  (Meuraia\  which  Theopom- 
pas  described  as  a  district  bordering  upon  the 
Tartessians.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  Mourcrla,)  Hecataeus 
also  aaugned  the  following  towns  to  this  people : 
Mabxoboba  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  Maiy^tfwpa),  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  kter  Maenoba  ;  Stxus  (2/{or, 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Sex, 
or  Hexi ;  Molybdana  (MoAi/^Scb^o,  Steph.  B. 
I.  V.)  ;  and  Syalis  (SJoAxr,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.),  pro- 
Iwbly  the  later  Suel. 

MASTRA'MELA  (MatrrpafiiXyi,  Steph.  B.  a.  ».), 
"  a  city  and  lake  in  Celtice,**  on  the  authority  of 
Artemidoras.  This  is  the  Astromela  of  the  MSS. 
of  Pliny  [Fossa  Mariana,  p.  9121.  The  name 
Ha»tnunela  also  occurs  in  Avienus  {Ora  MarUinM, 
V.  692).  It  is  one  of  the  lakes  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Bhone,  but  it  is  uncertain  which 
it  is,  the  Ktang  de  Berre  or  the  E'tang  de  Mar- 
^gma.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  dry  port  of  some 
sue  in  the  middle  of  the  E'tang  de  CarcnUj  and  that 
this  dry  part  is  still  called  Malutraou.      [G.  L.] 

liASTU'SIA  QliaffTowrla  ixpa:  Capo  Greco), 
the  promont(ury  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Thnuoan  Cheraonesus,  opposite  to  Sigeum.  A  little 
to  the  east  of  it  was  the  town  of  Elaens.  (Ptol. 
iil  12.  §  1;  Plin.  iv.  18  j  Mela,  iL  21;  Tzetz.  ad 
hcoph.  534,  where  it  is  called  lia^otMrla.)  The 
RKmntain  in  Ionia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Smyrna  was 
^Kiilt,  Ukewiia  bore  the  name  of  Mastusia.    (Plin. 

T.81.)  [L.S.] 

MASt'TtA  (Mierovpa),  a  pUoe  between  Attalia 


and  Perge  in  Pamphylia  (Stadiatm,  §§  200.  201), 
and  70  stadia  from  Mygdala,  which  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Magydns.     [Maoydus.]      [L.  S] 

MATALA  PR     [Mataua.] 

MATAXIA  (MoToAfa,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  4).  a  town 
in  Crete  near  the  headland  of  BIatala  (MdroAo, 
Stadiaam.),  and  probably  the  same  place  as  the 
naval  arsenal  of  Gortyna,  Metallum  (MctoAAoi', 
Strab.  X.  p.  479),  as  it  appears  in  our  copies  of 
Strabo,  but  incorrectly.  (Comp.  Groskurd,  ad  ioc.) 
The  modem  name  in  Mr.  Pashley's  map  is  Aldtala, 
(Hock, Krtta,  vol.  i.  pp.  399, 435 ;  Alua.  Class.  Antiq, 
vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MATEOLA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  II.  s.  16)  among  the  inland  cities  of  that 
province.  It  is  evidently  the  same  now  called  Ma- 
iera  about  12  miles  from  Gmosa  (Genubium),  and 
27  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  is  only  about 
8  miles  from  the  river  Bradanus,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  closely  adjoining  the  frontier  of 
Lucania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATAVO,  or  MATAVONIUM,  as  D'Auville 
has  it,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Forum  Vocouii  [Fo- 
rum VocoMii]  to  Massilia  {Marstille),  12  M.  P. 
from  Forum  Voconii  and  14  from  Ad  Turres 
{Towrvts\  between  which  places  it  lies.  It  is  also 
in  the  Table,  but  the  distances  are  not  the  same. 
Matavo  is  suppoKed  to  be  Vina.  [G.  L.] 

MATEBENSE  OPPIDUM,  one  of  the  thirty  free 
towns  ("  oppida  libera,'*  Plin.  v.  4)  of  Zeugitana.  It 
still  retains  the  ancient  name,  and  is  the  modem 
Matter  in  the  govemment  of  Tunis, —  a  small  vil- 
lage situated  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a 
fraitful  plain,  with  a  rivulet  a  little  below,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Sisara  Palus.  (Shaw,  Ttav. 
p.  165  ;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  p.  206.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

MATE'RI  (MoT^poi ;  some  MSS.  read  Mar^yoi, 
Ptol.  V.  9.  §  17),  a  people  of  Asiatic  Samiatia,  to 
the  E.  of  the  river  Rha.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATERNUM,  a  town  of  Etraria,  known  onlv 
from  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  which  places  it  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Tuscania  {Toscanelld)  and 
Satumia,  12  miles  from  the  fom:ier,  and  18  fmm  the 
latter  city.  It  probably  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  village  of  Fameae.  (Cluver.  lud.  p  5 1 7 ; 
Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  463.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATIA'NA  (MarittK^,  Strab.  ii.  p.  73,  xi.  p.  509; 
Steph  B.;  Mariiji^,  Herod,  v.  52:  Eth.  Mariavds, 
MaTifivds"),  a  district  of  ancient  Media,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  its  great  subdivision  called 
Media  Atropatene,  extending  along  the  mountains 
which  separate  Armenia  and  A^Kyria.  Its  bound- 
aries are  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  how  far  it  extended.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Mofnuufii  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  2. 
§  5).  [Mabtiake.]  Stn^  mentions  as  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  trees  in  this  diotrict.  that  they 
distil  honey  (l  o.).  The  Matiani  are  included  by 
Herodotus  in  the  eighteenth  satrapy  of  Dareius 
(iii.  94),  and  served  in  the  araiy  of  Xerxes,  being 
armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Paphlagonians  (vii.  72).  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered them  to  occupy  part  of  the  more  widely 
extended  territory  of  Armenia.  [V.] 

MATIF/NI  MONTES  (r&  Mannyii  6pn,  Herod, 
i.  189.  202,  V.  52),  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
I  forms  the  back-b<>ne  or  centre  of  Matiana,  doubtless 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Kurdiatdn,  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  Vdn.  Herodotus  makes  them  the 
watershed  from  which  flowed  the  Gyndes  and  tht 
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Anzes,  which  is  giving  them  too  extended  a  range 
from  N.  to  &  (i.  189,  202).  [V.] 

MATILO,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  bj  the 
Table  on  a  roate  which  ran  from  Lngdnnum  {Leiden) 
along  the  Rhine.  The  first  place  from  Lngdnnmn  ia 
Praetoriom  Agrippinae  {Roomburg)^  and  the  next  ia 
Matilo,  sapposed  to  be  Bhynenlmrg.  [G.  L.] 

MATFLICA  (Eth.  Matilicas,  -fttis :  MatOica),  a 
monicipal  town  of  Umbria,  sitnated  in  the  Apen- 
nines, near  the  sooroes  of  the  Aesis,  and  close  to  the 
confines  of  Picenam.  It  is  mentioned  both  hj  Pliny 
and  the  Liber  Ooloniamm,  of  which  the  latter  in- 
cludes it  among  the  "  Civitates  PicenL"  Towards 
the  close  of  the  R<Mnan  Empire  it  appears  as  an  epis- 
copal bee,  included  in  the  province  then  termed 
"Picenam  Suburbicarium."  (Plin.  iiL  14.  s.  19  ; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  257 ;  Bingham's  JEccL  Aniiq.  book  iz. 
ch.  5.  §  4.)  Matilica  is  still  a  considerable  town,  and 
retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name.    [E.  H.  B.] 

MATINUS  MONS.     [Garoahus.] 

MATISGO,  a  place  in  Gallia  Celtica,  in  the  ter- 
ritory  of  the  Aedui  in  Caesar's  tune,  and  on  the 
Sadne.  (B.  G.  vii.  90.)  After  the  capture  of 
Alesia,  b.  c  52,  Caesar  placed  P.  Sulpicius  at 
Mati^sco  with  a  legion  during  the  winter,  to  look 
after  the  supply  of  com  for  the  army.  {B.  G.  viiL  4.) 
The  pobitioii  of  Matisco  is  fixed  by  the  name,  its  site 
on  the  river,  and  the  Itins.  The  name,  it  is  said, 
was  written  Mastico  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters; 
and  from  this  form  came  the  name  Mascon,  and  by 
a  common  change,  Mdeon.  The  form  MasUsco  occurs 
in  the  Table.    (D'Anville,  i^o<*ce,  ^.)       [G.L.] 

MATITAE.    ':Nigeir.] 

MATIUM,  a  maritime  city  of  Crete,  next  to  the 
E.  of  Apollonia  In  Pliny's  list  (iv.  12),  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Dia,— "  Contra  Matium  Dia"  (/.  c). 
The  modem  Megdlo- Kdstron  occupies  the  ancient 
site.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  I  pp.  172,  261;  H6ck, 
A'rcta,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  403.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATRICEM,  AD,  a  conhiderable  town  in  lUyri- 
cum,  which  the  Peutinger  Tabic  places  between  Bis- 
tae  Velua  and  Bistue  Nova,  20  M.  P.  from  the 
former,  and  25  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  It  must  be 
identical  with  MostoTj  the  chief  town  of  BerzegMna, 
standing  on  both  banks  of  the  NarentOy  connected 
by  the  beautiful  bridge  for  which  it  has  always 
been  celebrated.  The  towers  of  this  bridge  are,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  on  Roman  substmctions,  and 
its  construction  is  attributed  to  Trajan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  gome,  Hadrian.  The  word  '*  most"  "  star,** 
signifies  '*  old  bridge."  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatian  voL 
ii.  pp.  57 — 63 ;  Neigebaur,  Die  SOd-Slaven^  p. 
127.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATRI'NUS  (Moerf/ipos),  a  river  of  Picenum, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  now  called  La  Piomba, 
Strabo  describes  it  as  flowing  from  the  city  of  Adrio, 
but  it  is  in  reality  intermediate  between  Adria 
(Airi)  and  Angulus  ( Civiia  S.  A ngelo).  According 
to  the  same  writer  it  had  a  town  of  the  same  name 
at  its  mouth,  which  served  as  the  port  of  Adria. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  241.)  Ptolemy  also  mentions  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Matrinus  next  to  that  of  the 
Atemus,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  6  miles 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  20),  but  he  is  certainly  in  error  in 
assigning  it  to  the  Marracini.  [£.  H.  B.] 

MATRONA  or  MATRON AE  MONS  is  the  name 
given  by  later  Latin  writers  to  the  pass  of  the  Mont 
Oenevre,  from  Segusio  {Sutd)  to  Brigantia  (^Bri- 
iM(on),  which  was  more  commonly  known  by  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae.  The  pass 
to  described  in  mom  detail  by  Ammianns,  from  whom 
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it  appears  that  the  name  was  applied  only  to  the 
higher  part,  or  actual  pass  of  the  mountain  :  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Alpes  Cottiae  to  the  whole  pass 
from  Ebrodunum  (Embrun)  to  Segusio,  and  con- 
fines that  of  Matrona  to  the  actual  mountain  be- 
tween Brigantia  (Briangon)  and  Gesdao  (Cesaime). 
(/tm.  Bier.  p.  556 :  Anmi.  xv.  10.  §  6.)    [£.  H.  B.] 

MATRONA.     [Sequaka.] 

MATTIACI,  a  German  tribe,  perhaps  a  branch 
of  the  Chatti,  tlieir  eastem  neighbours,  probably 
occupied  the  modem  duchy  <^  Nassau,  between  the 
riven  Lahn,  Mean,  and  Rhine.  They  are  not  men- 
ticxDed  in  history  tmtil  the  time  of  the  emperor  Clan- 
dius;  they  then  became  entirely  subject  to  the  Romans 
(Tac  Germ.  29),  who  built  fortresbes  and  worked 
the  silver  mines  in  their  country.  (Tac.  Ansu 
xi.  20.)  In  A.  D.  70,  during  the  insurrection  of 
Civilis,  the  Mattiaci,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chatti 
and  other  tribes,  besieged  the  Roman  garriscm  at 
Moguntiacum  (^Magence :  Tac  Bist  iv.  37) ;  and 
after  this  event  they  disappear  from  history,  their 
country  being  occupied  by  the  Alemanni.  In  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  however,  Mattiad  are  still  men- 
tioned among  the  Palatine  l^ions,  and  in  connection 
with  the  cohorts  of  the  Batavi  The  countiy  of  the 
Mattiaci  was  and  still  is  very  remarkable  for  its 
many  hot- springs,  and  the  "  Aquae  Mattiacae,**  the 
modem  Wiedtaden,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by 
the  Romans.  (Plin.  xxxi.  17;  Amm.  Marc  xxix. 
4;  Aquajs  Mattiacab.)  From  Martial  (xiv.  27  : 
Mattiacae  Pilae)  we  leam  that  the  Romans  imported 
j  from  the  country  of  the  Mattiaci  balls  or  cakes  of 
soap  to  dye  grey  hairs.  The  name  Mattiaci  is  pro- 
bably deriv^  from  maUe,  a  meadow,  and  ach,  sig- 
nifying water  or  bath.  (Comp.  Orelli,  Inscript. 
Nos.  4977  and  4983;  Zcuss,  Die  DeuUchen^  p. 
98,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MATTIACUM  (MaTTicur<{i'),  a  town  in  the  north 
of  the  country  of  the  MattiacL  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  29.) 
Some  writers  believe  this  town  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Mattium  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (/inn.  i.  56),  as 
the  capital  of  the  Chatti,  which  was  set  on  fire  in 
A.  D.  15,  during  the  war  of  Germanicus.  But  a 
careful  examination  of  the  passage  in  Tacitus  shows 
that  this  cannot  be ;  and  that  Mattiacum  is  pro- 
bably the  modem  town  of  Marburg  on  the  Lahn 
(Logana),  whereas  Mattium  is  the  modem  Maden, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eder  (Adrana).  (Comp. 
Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  188.)  [L.  S] 

MATTIUM.     [Mattiacum.] 

MATUSARUM.     [Lusitania,  p.  220,  a.] 

MAURALI.    [NiGEiR.] 

MAURENSn.    [Maurgtakia.] 

MAURETA'NL\.  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa,  now 
known  as  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  Fez,  and  part  of 
Algeria,  or  the  MogKrib-^akza  (furthest  west)  of 
the  natives. 

I.  Name,  Limits,  and  Inhabitant, 

This  district,  which  was  separated  on  the  E.  from 
Numidia,  by  the  river  Ampsaga,  and  on  the  S.  from 
Gaetulia,  by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Atlas,  was 
washed  upon  the  N.  coast  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Atbmtic  From  the  earlicKt  times 
it  was  occupied  by  a  people  whom  the  ancients  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  Maurusu  (Mavpo^iot, 
Strab.  i.  p.  5,  iii.  pp.  131,  137,  zvii.  pp.  825,  827 ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  49;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  206;  Movp^i'criot, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  11)  or  Maubi  (Movpot,  **  Blacks,'*  in 
the  Alexandrian  dialec^  Pans.  i.  33.  §  5,  viii.  43. 
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§  3;  SdL  Jmg.  19;  Pomp.  MeU,  i.  4.  §  3;  Liv.  xzL 
22,  zzriiL  17;  Hont  Carm.  i.  22.  2,  iL  6.  3,  iiL 
10.  18;  Tac  Awn.  iL  52,  iv.  523,  xiv.  28,  Hut,  L 
78,  ii.  58,  ir.  50;  Lucan,  iv.  678;  Jav.  v.  53,  ri. 
337;  Flor.  uL  1,  W.  2);  benoe  the  name  Maurk- 
TAifiA  (the  proper  form  as  it  appears  in  inacrip- 
dons,  Orelli,  Inter.  485,  3570,  3672;  and  on  coins, 
Eckhe],  ToL  vL  p.  48 ;  oxnp.  Tzchncke,  ad  Pomp. 
Meloj  L  5.  §  1)  or  IiIauritania  {Mavptrayla^  Ptol. 
ir.  1.  §2;  Oaes.  B.  C.  I  6,  39;  Hirt.  £.  Afr.  22; 
Pomp.  Mela,  L  5 ;  Plin.  ▼.  1 ;  Eatrop.  iv.  27,  Tiii.  5 ; 
Flor.  ir.  (the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  vary  be- 
tween this  form  and  that  of  Manretania);  ^  Mav- 
po6aim¥  yjjf  Strab.  p.  827).      These  Moors,  who 
most  not  be  considered  as  a  different  race  from  the 
Knmidians,  bat  as  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  same 
itock,  were  represented  bj  Sallnst  (Jttg.  21)  as  a 
remnant  of  the  army  of  Hercoles,  and  by  Procopios 
{B.  V.  iL  10)  as  the  posterity  of  the  Cananaeans 
who  fled  from  the  robber  {\n(rHis)  Joshna;  he 
quotes  two  colomns  with  a  Phoenician  inscription. 
Prooopius  has  been  sapposed  to  be  the  only,  or  at 
least  thfl  most  ancient,  aalhor  who  mentions  this 
ioscriptioD,  and  the  invention  of  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  himself;  it  occurs,  however,  in  the  histoiy 
of  Moses  of  Chorene  (L  18),  who  wrote  more  than 
t  oentnry  before  Procopos.    The  same  inscription 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (a.  v.  Xaydby),  who  probably 
quotes  from  Procopius.    According  to  most  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  who  adopted  a  nearly  similar  tradi- 
tioD,  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  N.  Africa  were 
the  people  dT  Palestine,  expelled   by  David,  who 
passed  into  Africa  under  the  guidance  of  Goliah, 
whom  they  call  LjdlouL  (St  Martin,  Le  BeaUj  Bat 
Engtirt,  vol.  xi.   p.  328 ;  comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xli.) 
Tboe  traditions,  though  so  palpably  fabulous,  open 
t  field  to  conjecture.    Without  entering  into  this,  it 
teems  certain  that  the  Berbert  or  Berebertf  from 
vhom  it  has  been  conjectured  that  N.  Africa  received 
he  name  of  Barbary  or  Barharia^  and  whose  lan- 
guage haa  been  {unserved  in  remote  mountainous 
tracts,  as  well  as  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  desert, 
are  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Mauretania.    (Comp.  Prichard,  Physical  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  vol  iL  pp.  15—43.)    The  gentile  name 
of  the  Berbers — Amazighy  "  the  noble  language" — 
is  found,  according  to  an  tbservation  of  Castiglione, 
even  in  Herodotus  (iv.  191,  ed.  BiUir)«  —  where  the 
oorrect  form  is  BIaztes  (Ma^i^es,  Hecataeus,  ap. 
SUph.  B.  s.  v.),  which  occurs  in  the  MSS.,  while 
the  printed  editions  erroneously  give  Ma|i^5  (Kie- 
btthr,  LecL  on  Anc,  Ethnog.  mid   Geog.  vol.  iL 
p.  334), — as  well  as  in  the  kter  Mazicss  of  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (zxix.  5;  Le  Beau,  Bos  Em- 
ptrCf  vol  iiL  p.  471 ;  comp.  Gibbon,  c  xxv.). 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

From  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the  soil  — 
€oe  vast  com  plain  extending  from  the  foot  of  Atlas 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlimtic  —  Mauretania  was 
formeriy  the  granary  of  the  world.  (Pirn,  xviii.  20.) 
Under  a  bigoted  and  fanatical  government,  the  land 
that  might  give  food  to  millions,  is  now  covered 
with  weeds.  Throughout  the  plains,  which  rise  by 
thrw  great  steps  to  the  mountains,  there  is  great 
want  St  wood ;  even  on  the  skirts  of  the  Atlas,  the 
Umber  does  not  reach  any  great  size — nothing  to 
justify  the  expression  of  Pliny  (**opacum  nemo- 
rasumque"  t.  I ;  comp.  Joum.  Geog.Soc  voL  i.  pp. 
123—155;  Barth,  Wandenmgen). 

Strabo  (xviL  pp.  826'-832)  has  given  an  account 
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of  the  productions  of  Mauretania,  marvellons  eoongh, 
in  some  particulars,  as  where  he  describes  weasels  as 
large  as  cats,  and  leeches  10  ft.  long ;  and  among 
other  animals  the  crocodile,  which  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  river  of  Morocco  capable  of  nourishing,  even 
if  the  climate  were  to  permit  it.  (In  Aegypt,  where 
the  average  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  SemtganiAa,  the 
crocodile  is  seldom  seen  so  low  as  Sioui^  Pliny 
(viiL  1)  agrees  with  Strabo  (pu  827)  in  asserting 
that  Mauretania  produced  elephants.  As  the  whole 
of  Barbary  is  more  European  than  African,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  elephant,  which  is  no  longer 
found  there,  was  ever  indigenous,  though  it  may 
have  been  naturalised  by  the  Carthaginians,  to 
whom  elephants  were  of  importance,  as  part  of  their 
military  establishment  Appian  (JB.  P.  9)  saya 
that  when  preparing  for  their  last  war  with  the 
Romans,  they  sent  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco,  to  hunt 
elephants;  he  could  have  hardly  gone  into  Aethiopia 
for  this  purpose.  Shaw  {Trav.  p.  258  ;  Jackson, 
MaroceOf  p.  55)  omfirms,  in  great  measure,  the 
statements  of  Strabo  (p.  830)  and  of  Aelian  (^H.  A. 
iii.  136,  vi.  20)  about  the  scorpion  and  the  *'pha- 
Ungium,**  a  species  of  the  "  arachnidae."  The  "  so- 
litanus,"  of  which  Varro  (de  Be  Bustica,  iv.  14.  §  4; 
Plin.  ix.  82)  gives  so  wonderful  an  account,  has 
not  been  identified.  Copper  is  still  worked  as  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  (p.  830),  and  the  natives  ccn- 
tinue  to  preserve  the  grain,  legumes,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  their  husbandly  in  "  matmoures,**  or  conical 
excavations  in  the  ground,  as  recorded  by  Pliny 
(xviu.  73;  Shaw,  p.  221). 

Mauretania,  which  may  be  described  generally  as 
the  highlands  of  N.Africa,  elevates  itself  like  on  isUnd 
between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
great  ocean  of  sand  which  cuts  it  off  towards  the  S.  and 
£.  This  "  plateau  "  separates  itself  from  the  rest  of 
Africa,  and  approximates,  in  the  form  and  structure, 
the  height,  and  arrangement  of  its  elevated  masses,  to 
the  system  of  mountains  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
of  which,  if  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
dried  up,  it  would  form  a  part  A  description  of 
these  Atlantic  highlands  is  given  in  the  article 
Atlas. 

Many  rivers  flow  from  this  great  range,  and 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  on  the  N.  coast  were, 
in  a  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  the  Ahpsaoa,  Usar^ 
Chinalaph,  and  Mulucha  ;  on  the  W.  coast,  in  a 
direction  from NE. to  SW.,  the  SuBUB,SAiJk,PHUTU, 
and  Lixus. 

The  c(.>ast-line,  after  passing  the  Ampsaoa  (  Wad- 
eUKibir)  and  Surus  Numidicus,  has  the  harbouni 
louxiiua  (Jijeli),  Saldab  Ps.  (^Bujekfah),  and 
RusucuRBXUK  (TVdZes).  Weighing  from  Algiers, 
and  passing  Iomnium  {Bas-a^Kanaiir),  to  stand 
towards  the  W.,  there  is  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
coast,  mostly  bold,  in  which  in  succession  were  the 
ports  andcreela  Iol  {ZersheS),  Cartemna  {Tenez\ 
Murustaoa  {Mostaghanom),  Arsenaria  (^r- 
2a»),  QiiiZA  {Wakran  or  Oran)\  Portus  Mag- 
nus {Marsa  Kibir),  within  Metaoonium  Prom. 
(Ras-al-Harsbah)  ;  and  Acra  (Jshgun).  The 
MuLUCBA  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  MelOah  of  the 
charts.  About  10  miles  to  the  NW.  of  this  river 
ky  the  Tres  Insulae  (^Zaphran  or  JcCferH 
group)  ;  about  30  miles  distant  from  these 
rocks,  on  a  NW.  by  W.  rhumb,  was  Robadir 
Prom.  {Cap  Tres  Forcas  of  the  Spanish  pilots, 
or  BaS'Ud-Dehar  of  the  natives),  and  in  the  bight 
formed  between  it  and  the  Mnlocha  stood  Rusadib 
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(dfelilah.)  W.  uf  Cap  Tret  Forcat,  which  is  a 
terminjUion  of  an  offiiboot  of  the  secondary  chiuin  uf 
the  Atks,  was  the  district  of  the  Metaoonitab, 
extendinc:  to  Abtla  (Jebet-el-MifM).  From  here 
to  TiNOis  (^Tangier)  the  coast  is  broken  by  alternate 
cliffs  and  coves;  and,  still  standing  to  the  W.,  a  bold 
shore  presents  itself  as  far  as  the  fine  headland  of 
Ampelusia  {Cape  SparUl;  Rat-eUShukkur  of  the 
natives).  From  Cape  Spartel  to  the  SSW.  as  far 
as  Zius  {ArzUa\  the  coast-line  is  a  flat,  sandy, 
and  shingly  beach,  after  which  it  becomes  more  bold 
as  it  reaches  Lixus  (^AUUardtch  or  Lar&iche). 
(Smyth,  The  Mediterranean,  pp.  94—99.)  A 
description  of  the  SW.  coast  is  given  in  the  article 
Libya.  (Comp.  G.  Miiller,  7Vi6.  ad  Geog.  Grate. 
Minorft,  ed.  Didot,  Paris,  1855 ;  Weit  Coast  of 
Africa  surveyed,  by  Arlett,  Vidal,  and  Boteler,  1832 ; 
Cote  occidentcUe  de  VAfrique  au  D^ot  de  la  Ma- 
rine, Paris,  1852  ;  Carte  de  V Empire  de  Maroc, 
par  K.  Renou,  1844;  BartJi,  Karte  vom  Nord 
Afrikaniscken  Gestadeland^  Berlin,  1849.) 

III.  History  and  Political  Geogrc^hy, 

The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  this 
country  when  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  transferred 
to  Africa;  Maaretania  was  the  unknown  land  to  the 
W.  of  the  Mulucha.  In  the  Jugurthine  War,  Boc- 
chns,  who  is  called  king  of  Mauretania,  played  the 
traitor's  part  so  skilfully  that  he  was  enabled  to  hand 
over  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Bogudes  and  Boc- 
chnris,  who  were  associated  upon  the  throne.  These 
princes,  from  their  hostility  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
were  confirmed  as  joint  kings  of  Mauret^uiia  by 
J.  Caesar  in  b.  c.  49.  During  the  civil  war  between 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavius,  Bocchus  sided  with  the 
latter,  while  Bogudes  was  allied  with  Antonius. 
When  B(^des  crossed  into  Spain,  Bocchus  seized 
upon  his  brother's  dominions ;  a  usurpation  which 
was  ratified  by  Octavius.  In  b.  c  25,  Octavius  gave 
to  Juba  II.,  who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antonius,  the  two  provinces  of  Mau- 
retania (afterwards  called  Tingitana  and  Caesarien- 
sis)  which  had  formed  the  kingdom  of  Bogudes  and 
Bocchus,  in  exchange  for  Numidia,  now  made  a 
Roman  province.  Juba  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ptolemy,  whom  Selene,  Cleopatra's  daughter,  bore 
to  him.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  828,  831,  840.)  Ti- 
berius loaded  Ptolemy  with  favours  on  ai*count  of 
the  assistance  he  gave  the  Romans  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarinas  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  23 — 26);  but  in  a.  D. 
41  he  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  25;  Suet.  Cat.  26;  Seneca,  de  Tranq.  11.) 
For  coins  of  these  native  princes,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  154—161. 

In  A.D.  42,  Claudius  divided  the  kingdom  into  two 
provinces,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  l^Iu- 
lucha,  the  ancient  frontier  between  the  territories  of 
Bocchus  and  Jugurtha;  that  to  the  W.  was  called 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  and  that  to  the  E.  Mau- 
BETANiA  Caesariensis.  (Diou  Cass.  Ix.  9 ;  Plin. 
T.  1.)  3oth  were  imperial  provinces  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  11 , 
iL  58;  Spart  Hadr.  6, "  Mauretaniae  praefectura"), 
and  were  strengtliened  by  numerous  Roman  "co- 
louiae."  M.  Tingitana  contained  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (/.  c.)  five,  three  of  which,  Zius,  Babba, 
and  Banasa,  as  they  were  founded  by  Augustus 
when  Mauretania  was  independent  of  Rome,  were 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Baetica.  (Plin.  I  c.\  Pomp. 
Mela,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  Tinqi  and  Lixus  were  colo- 
■les  of  Claudius  (Plin.  /.  c.) ;  to  which  were  added 
U  kter  times  Rusadir  and  Voutbius  (Jtin.  Ant,). 
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M.  Caesariensis  c(mtained  »ght  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus,  Cartenna,  Gunuoi,  Igiloiij,  Res- 
coNiAE,  RusAzus,  Salde,  Succabar,  TuBusur- 
Tus;  two  by  Claudius,  Caesareia.  formerly  Iol, 
the  capital  of  Juba,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour 
of  his  patron  Augustus,  and  Oppidum  Novum; 
one  by  Nerva,  Sitifis  ;  and  in  kter  times,  Arse- 

NARIA,     BiDA,    SiGA,    AqDAS    CaUDAE,    QuIZA, 

RusucuRRiuM,  AuziA,  GiLYA,  IcosiUM,  and  Tl- 
PASA,  in  all  21  well-known  colonies,  besides  seven] 
"  municipia"  and  "  oppida  Latina."  The  Notitia 
enumerates  no  less  than  170  episcopal  towns  in  the 
two  provinces.  (Comp.  Morcelli,  Africa  Christiana, 
vol.  i.  pp.  40^43.)  About  a.  d.  400,  Mauretania 
Tingitana  was  under  a  "  Praeses,"  in  the  diocese  of 
Spain ;  while  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  which  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  diocese  of  Africa,  was 
divided  into  Mauretania  I.  or  Sitifensis,  and 
Mauretania  IL  or  Caesariensis.  The  emperor 
Otho  liad  sasigned  the  cities  of  Mauretania  to  Baetica 
(Tac  HigL  L  78);  but  this  probably  applied  only  to 
single  places,  since  we  find  the  two  Mauretaniae  re- 
mained unchanged  down  to  the  time  of  Gonstantine. 
Marquardt,  in  Becker's  nandbuch  der  Bom.  AU. 
pp.  230 — 232 ;  Morcelli,  Africana  Ckristianoy  vd.  u 
p.  25.) 

In  A.  D.  429,  the  Vandal  king  Genseric,  at  the 
invitation  of  Count  Boniface,  crossed  the  straits  cf 
Gades,  and  Mauretania,  with  the  other  African  pro- 
vinces, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querors. Belisarius,  "  the  Africanus  of  New  Rome," 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  and  Maure- 
tania again  became  a  Rcmuui  province  under  an 
Eastern  exarch.  One  of  his  ablest  generals,  John 
the  Patrician,  for  a  time  repressed  the  inroads  of 
the  l^Ioors  upon  Roman  civilisation ;  and  under  his 
successor,  the  eunuch  Solomon,  the  long-lost  pro- 
vince of  Mauretania  Sitifensis  was  restored  to  the 
empire;  while  the  Second  Mauretania,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Caesareia  itself,  was  in  the  hands  of  Mas- 
tigas  and  the  Moors.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  cc  xli.  xliiL; 
Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire^  vol.  viii.)  At  length,  in 
A.  D.  698 — 709,  when  the  Arabs  made  the  final 
conquest  of  Africa, —  desolated  for  300  years  since 
the  first  fury  of  the  Vandals, — the  Moois  or  Berbers 
adopted  the  religion,  the  name,  and  the  origin  of 
their  conquerors,  and  sunk  back  into  their  more 
congenial  state  of  Mahometan  savages. 

Pliny  (/.  c.)  makes  out  the  breadth  of  the  two 
Mauretaniae  as  467  M.  P.;  but  this  will  be  too  much 
even  for  Tingitania,  where  Mount  Atlas  lies  more  to 
the  S.,  and  more  than  300  M.  P.  beyond  the  utmost 
extent  of  any  part  of  Caesariensis.  The  same  authw 
gives  170  M.  P.,  which  are  too  few  for  Tingitania, 
and  879  M.  P.,  which  are  too  many  for  Caesariensis. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  9.) 

The  following  tribes  are  enumerated  by  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  2.  §§  17—22)  in  I.  Mauretania 
Caesariensis  :  —  Toducae  (Tobowctu),  on  the 
left  Inuik  of  the  Ampsaga;  to  the  N.  of  these, 
CoEDAMUsn  (Koidofiouo'ioi),  and  still  more  to 
the  N.,  towards  the  coast,  and  to  the  E.  on  the 
Ampsaga,  Mucuni  (Movirovroi)  and  Chituab 
(XiTouu);  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  Tulensh  (Tov- 
Aifvo-ioi)  and  Baniuri  (Bavfovpoi);  S.  of  these, 
Machurbs  (Maxovpts),  Salassii  (SaXttovioi), 
and  MALcnuBn  (MoAxoi^ioi);  NW.  of  the  Tu- 
I.ENSI1,  and  to  the  E.  of  Zalacus  M.,  and  <m  the 
coa.st,  Macciiurebi  (MoKxovfnjSoi);  W.  of  these, 
and  N.  of  Zalacus,  on  the  month  of  the  Chinalaph, 
Machl'iii  (Maxo^wi);  bebw  them  on  tiie  otlier 
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tide  of  ZftUcns,  Mazices  (Md^ucct);  and  Si,  np  to 
the  Garaphi  H.,  Bantukakii  (BavTovpdpioi); 
still  farther  to  the  S.,  between  Gabaphi  M.  and 
CuRTABA  M.,  AquKNSU  ('Aicoi/ifKcrioi),  Myckni 
{WvK^poi),  and  Maccurae  (Meuucovptu) ;  and 
below  them^  in  the  S.,  on  the  N.  spurs  of  Cinnaba, 
£5ABASi  ('Ey(£^airoi) ;  W.  of  these,  between  Ga- 
raphi 3L  and  Dubdus  M.,  Nacmusii  (Ncuc/aoi^ioi), 
Elclii  (*HAo^Aio<),  and  Tolotab  (ToXwtcu);  N. 
of  these  and  Dnrdus  M.,  DBrrrAE  (ApDrrcu) ;  then 
SoBAE  (Xwpcu);  and  on  the  W.  of  tiie  Machnsii, 
Taladusii  (ToAoSo^ioi).  The  HKRPEDrrAMi 
CEprc^irayoi)  extended  into  11.  Mauretanla 
Tlngitaha  (PtoL  iv.  1.  §§  10—12);  to  the  S.  of 
them,  the  Maubensii  (Maufrfyatoi);  toward  the 
SW.,  Vacitatae  (OvoirouaTcu),  Baniubab  (Bo- 
riev^flu);  then,  advancing  to  the  N.,  Zeoreksii 
(Zrypiiyo'ioi),  Nectibebes  (NcrrfSiypcs),  Jan- 
QAUCAin  (loryavarayoOi  Volubiuasi  (O^o^iAi- 
oiw),  Verves  (O^cfnyucis),  and  Socoesn  (^icoo-- 
ff^X  npon  the  ciiast ;  to  the  W.,  the  Mktaoo- 
sitab  (McraywKtTcu) ;  and  to  the  S.  of  them, 
UiBicES  (Mdauc€s)y  and  Vebbicab  or  Verbices 
(O^ptfiKoi  oil  O^'pCiKcs);  to  the  S.  and  to  the 
W.  of  the  VoLUBiLiAiTi,  Salinsae  (2a\Wcu) 
•od  Cauxi  (Kavvoi);  still  further  to  the  S.,  to  the 
little  Atlas,  Bacuatae  (Bcucovaroi)  and  &Iaca- 
axTAE  (MflucoyiTfluX  [E.  B.  J.) 

MAURI,  MAUBUSII.    [Mauretania.] 

UAURIA'NA.     [Mabiniana.] 

MAURITA'NU.    [Maubetabia.] 

MAXE/RA  (Mol^pa,  Ptol.  vL  9.  §  2;  Amm. 
Haze  zziiL  6),  a  river  of  Hjrrcania,  which  flowed  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  Plinj  calls  it  the  Maxeras  (vi. 
16.  s.  18).  It  is  not  certain  with  which  modem 
rinr  it  is  to  be  identified,  and  geographers  have 
vuioaslj  given  it  to  the  TedjiUt  the  Babul^  or  the 
Omrgan,  If  Anumanus,  who  speaks  of  it  in  con- 
lectioD  with  the  Ozus,  conld  be  depended  on,  it 
Amid  appear  most  probable  that  it  was  either  the 
Airtk  at  the  Gwrgan.  The  people  dwelling  along 
this  river  were  called  Mazorae.  (PtoL  vi.  9.  § 
5.)  [V.] 

MAXILU'A  (Ma{iAova,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  13),  a  town 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  which,  like  Calentum,  was 
cekbrated  for  its  mana&ctnre  of  a  sort  of  bricks  light 
enoogh  to  swim  on  water.  (Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49 ; 
comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  615;  Vitmv.  ii.  3;  Schneider, 
ad  EcL  Pkjf9.  p.  88.)  It  was  probablj  situated  in 
the  Sierra  liorena.  (Florez,  Esp,  Sagr.  zii.  p. 
259  ^ 

MAXDf lANO'POLIS  (Ma{i/uayo^oXiO.  « town 
ef  Thrace,  formerlj  called  Impara  or  Pyrsoalis 
(/I  AnL  p.  331),  not  far  from  Rhodope  (Amm. 
Sfarc.  zxvii.  4),  and  the  lake  Bistoiiis  (Mclet^  p.  439, 
2;  It.  Hkrot.  p.  603;  HierocL  p.  634;  Const. 
Porph.  de  Them.  iL  1 ;  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11; 
Cone.  Chal.  p.  96.)  [A.  L.] 

MAXIMIANO'POLia    [Constaktia.] 

MAXIMIANOTOLIS  (Ma{i/iuai^oAis),  the 
fhifriril  appellation  of  the  Scriptural  Hadadrimmon 
{Zeekariak,  xii.  11)  in  the  pUin  of  Megiddo,  17 
M.  P.  from  Caesareia  (of  Palestine),  and  10  M.  P. 
from  Jesreel,  acowdimr  o  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary ; 
oooMStentlj  with  which  notice  St.  Jerome  writes  :  — 
•*  Adadremmom,  px)  quo  LXX.  transtulemnt  Po«- 
Mt,  nrbs  est  jnxta  Jesnielcm,  quae  hoc  olim  vocabulo 
mmeapata  eat,  et  hodie  vocatur  liaximianopolis  in 
Campo  lliigeddcm"  (^Comm.  in  Zachar.  L  c.) ;  and 
«gii%-— ^  diximna  Jearaelem,  quae  nunc  juxta  Maxi- 
^^—^rlif  art  "  (m  Hat,  1 ).    It  is  placed  in  the  civil 
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and  ecdesiastical  division  oi  Palaestana  Secnnda,  and 
its  bishop  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Kicaea.  (Reland, 
Palaestma,  pp.  89 1,  892.)  [G.  W.] 

MAXU'LA  (Ma{ovAa,  Ptd.  iv.  3.  §  7),  a  Roman 
"colonia^*  (MaxuUa,  Plin.  v.  3),  about  the  exact 
dibtancc  of  which  from  Carthage  there  is  a  consi- 
derable discrepancy  in  the  Itineraries  (^Anton.  Itin.; 
Pent.  Tc^.).  From  an  expression  of  Victor  Vitenus 
(de  Persecut.  Vandal,  i.  5.  §  6),  who  calls  it  "  Li- 
gula,"  **a  tongue  of  land,"  its  position  was  probablj  (XD 
the  coast,  between  R^ddes  and  Ilammi&m^UEuf^ 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road. 

The  Coast-describer  {Stadiatm.)  speaks  ai  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Maxyla  as  20  stadia  from 
Crapib,  or  the  modem  Garbos:  this  was  probablj 
different  from  the  fonner,  and  is  the  modem  Mrita, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  town  and  harbour. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  157;  Barth,  irondbim^ei^  p.  128.) 
As  connected  with  the  gentile  epthet  Maxjes  fx 
Mazjee,  it  is  likelj  that  tihere  were  several  places  of 
this  name.  Ptolemj  (iv.  3.  §  34)  has  Maxula 
Yetus  iJAi^ovKa  TliXata\  and  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  a  station  which  it  describes  as  Maxula 
Prates,  20  M.  P.  from  Carthage.  It  is  found  in 
the  Notitia,  and  was  famous  in  the  annals  of  Mar- 
tjrologj  (Augustin,  Serm,  c  Ixxxiii ;  Morcelli, 
Africa  Christiana,  vol  i.  p.  220.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

MAXYES  (Md^vts,  Herod,  iv.  191,  where  the 
name  should  be  MdCvts ;  see  Mavretania,  p.  297, 
a.),  a  Libjan  tribe,  and  a  branch  of  the  nomad  Au- 
BEMSES.  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  places  them  on  tlie  *'  other 
side,**  i.  e.  the  W.  bank,  of  the  river  Triton :  reclaimed 
from  nomad  life,  they  were  "  tillers  of  the  earth,  and 
accustomed  to  live  in  houses."  They  still,  however, 
retained  some  relics  of  their  former  customs,  as 
"  they  suffer  the  hair  on  the  right  side  of  their 
heads  to  grow,  but  share  the  left ;  they  paint  their 
bodies  with  red-lead  : "  remains  of  this  custom  of 
wearing  the  hair  are  still  loeserved  among  the 
Tuarykt,  their  modem  descendants.  (Homemann, 
Trav.  p.  109.)  They  were  probably  the  same 
people  as  those  mentioned  by  Justin  (xviii.  7),  and 
called  Maxytani,  whose  king  is  said  to  have  been 
Hiarbas  (Virg.i4en.  iv.  36, 196,  326),  and  to  have 
desired  Dido  for  his  wife.  (Heeren,  African  Naiiont^ 
vol.  i.  p.  34,  trans.;  Rennell,  Geog.  of  Uerod.  vol.  ii. 
p.  303.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

MAZACA.     [Caesareia,  Vol.  L  p.  469,  b.J 

MAZAEI  (Ma^oibi),  a  Pannonian  tribe,  occu- 
pying the  southernmost  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Dalmatia,  whence  Dion  Cassius  (Iv. 
32)  calls  them  a  Dalmatian  people.  They  were 
conquered  and  severely  treated  by  Germanicns. 
(Strub.   viL  p.  314;   Plin.   iii.  26;   Ptol.  ii.  16. 

§  8)  [L-  S.] 

MAZARA  (M({Caf«i  Diod.;  Viaii^,  Steph.  B.t 
Mazzara\  A  town  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween Selinus  and  Lilybaenm.     It  was  in  early 
times  an  inconsiderable  phice,  and  is  first  noticed  l^ 
Diodorus  in  b.  c.  409,  as  an  emporium  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mazarus.     (Diod.  xiii.  54.)    It 
was  evidently  at  this  time  a  dependency  <tf  Selinus, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Han* 
nibal,  during  his  advance  upon  that  city.     (Diod. 
t  c)    Stephanus  of  Byzantium  calls  it  **  a  fort  of 
the  Selinuntines"  (tppovpiov  lit\tyowriw¥f  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.),  and  it  is  mentioned  again  in  the  First 
Punic  War  as  a  fortress  which  was  wrested  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians.    (Diod.  xxiii.  9. 
p.  503.) 
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It  does  not  seem  to  huve  ever  risen  in  ancient 
times  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  Plinj  mentions  the 
river  Mazara,  as  does  Ptolemy  also,  but  neither  of 
them  notice  the  town.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. 
iii  4.  §  5.)  The  existence  of  this  last  is,  however, 
attested  by  the  Itinerary,  which  correctly  places  it 
12  miles  from  Lilybaeam  (/<tn.  Ant.  p.  89) ;  but  it 
was  first  raised  to  an  important  potdtion  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  9th  century,  under  whom  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  whole  surrounding  district,  as  it 
oont'mued  under  the  Norman  rule.  The  western 
province  of  Sicily  still  bears  the  name  of  Val  di 
Mazzara,  but  the  town  itself  has  greatly  declined, 
though  it  still  retains  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  (Fazell.  de  Reh.  Sic  vL 
5.  p.  284 ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  224.)  A  few  sarco- 
l^agi  and  inscriptions  are  the  only  remains  of  anti- 
quity extant  there. 

The  river  Mazara,  or  Mazarus,  as  it  is  called 
by  Diodorus  (Mci^opos,  Diod.  xiii.  54),  is  still 
called  the  Fiume  di  Mazzara,  [£.  U.  B.] 

MAZICES  (M(£Cuvef,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  19;  Maxax, 
Lucan,  iv.  681;  Claudian,  StU.  i.  356),  a  people  of 
Mauretania  Caesoriensis,  who  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Firmus,  but  submitted  to  Theodosius,  A.  d.  373. 
(Amm.  Marc.  zxix.  5.  §  17;  Le  Beau,  Baa  Empire, 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ;  comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxv.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

ME'ARUS  (M^opof,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  4;  Mela,  iii.  1. 
§  9),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensb,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  the  Artabri,  still 
called  the  Mero. 

MECIRIS,  a  town  of  Marmarica,  which  the  Pen- 
tinger  Table  places  at  33  M.  P.  to  the  £.  of  Pa- 
liurus  ;  the  Antonine  Itinerary  has  a  town  Micueka 
(one  MS.  reads  Mecira),  20  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  the 
same  place  ;  its  position  must  be  sought  in  the 
Wady-tr-Rifna  (Barth,  Wcmdenmgen,  pp.  509, 
549.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MECYBERNA  (Mi/ir^^cpva :  EUu  MriKv€(p. 
vaios,  Steph.  B. ;  Scyl.  p.  26 ;  Scymn.  640),  a 
town  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf, 
which  was  also  called  Sufus  Mecybernabus. 
(Plin.  iv.  10 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  1.)  Mecybema 
was  the  port  of  Olynthus  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  and 
lay  between  that  town  and  Sermyle.  (Herod,  vii.  1 22.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Athenians  by  the  Chalcidic 
Thracians  (Thuc.  v.  39),  and  surrendered  to  Philip 
before  the  siege  of  Olynthus.  (Diod.  xvi.  54.) 
The  site  must  bo  sought  at  MoUvdpyrgo,  where 
some  remains  of  antiquity  are  said  to  be  preserved. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii  p.  155.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

MEDAVA  (MifSova),  a  town  of  Arabia  Petroea, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  68°  30',  lat  30°  45', 
donbtlras  identiod  with  Medeba  or  Madeba  [Ma- 
dera], the  letters  av  and  aH  being  identical  in  sound, 
and,  consequently,  used  interchangeably,  especially  in 
proper  names.    (Ptol.  v.  17.  §  6.)        "  [G.W.J 

MEDAURA  (Ad  Medera,  Itin.  Anton, ;  PeiU. 
Tab.  ;  Hypn.  de  Lim.  p.  1 63 ;  'AfifiolSapa  al. 
^AfifAtJifpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  30 :  Eth,  Medaurensu),  a 
town  of  Numidia,  which  had  originally  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Syphax,  but  was  annexed  to 
that  of  Massinissa  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Pu- 
nic War,  and  afterwards  was  colonised  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Roman  veterans,  when  it  attained  consi- 
derabk)  splendour.  Appnleius  was  bom  at  this  place, 
where  his  father  had  been  **  duumvir,"  and  calls  him- 
lelf  **  Seminumida**  and  '*  Semigaetulus.*^  (^Apolog. 
ppb  443,  444.)  It  by  on  the  road  from  Lares  to 
ThereBte,  48  M.  P.  from  the  former  and  25  M.  P. 
from  the  latter.    At  a  river  Ardatio,  which  flowed 
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between  this  place  and  Theveete,  Mazcecel  defeated 
the  Moorish  chieftain  Gildo.  (Oros.  viL  36 ;  St.  Martin, 
Le  BeaUf  Bos  Empire,  vol.  v.  p.  161 ;  comp.  Gibbon, 
c  xxix.)  Justinian  fortified  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  this  town,  which  Procopius  (de  ^edL  vi.  6)  call:; 
AbfAtrtpa.  It  is  peiiiaps  a  different  place  from 
Madaura,  to  which  Augustine  was  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated (Confess,  ii.  3).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEDEBA.     [Madeba.] 

MEDEN  (Mi^ScV,  Procop.  B.  V.  iL  4),  a  town  on 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Papua,  in  the  inland  country  of 
Numidia.  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals  retired  to 
this  fastness  in  a.  d.  534,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Pharas,  chief  of  the  HeruH.  (Le  Beau, 
Bas  Empire,  vol.  viiL  p.  248;  comp.  Gibbon,  c 
xli.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MFDEON  (M^ftip:  Etk.  Mt^tt&yios).  1.  Or 
Medion  (MtSiuk:  KcUuna),  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Acarnania,  on  the  road  from  Stratus  and 
Phytia  (or  Phoeteiae)  to  Limnaea  on  the  Am- 
bradot  gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  few  towns  in  tlie 
interior  of  the  countiy  which  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Aetolians  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  At  length,  in  r.c.  231,  the 
Aetolians  laid  siege  to  Medeon  with  a  large  force, 
and  had  reduced  it  to  great  distress,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a  body  of  Illyrian  mercenaries,  who  had 
been  sent  by  sea  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  reUeve  the  place.  The  Aetolians  were 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  their 
camp,  arms,  and  baggage.  Medeon  is  again  men- 
tion^ in  B.  c.  191,  as  one  of  the  Acamanian  towns, 
of  which  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  obtained  posses- 
sion in  that  year.  (Thuc  iii.  106 ;  Polyb.  ii.  2,3; 
Liv.  xxxvi.  11,  12;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  575.) 

2.  A  town  of  Phocis,  destroyed  along  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns  at  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War,  and  never  again  restored.  (Pans.  z.  3.  §  2.) 
Strabo  pkcra  it  on  the  Crissaean  gulf,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  160  stadia  from  Boeotia  (iz.  pp.  410, 
423);  and  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  near  Anti- 
cyra  (x.  36.  §  6;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.).  Leake 
places  it  at  Dhes/hku  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  548.) 

3.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (IL  ii.  501),  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  de- 
pendency of  Haliartns,  and  situated  near  Onchestus, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt  Phoenicium,  from  which  position 
it  was  ailerwards  called  Phoenicis  (ix.  pp.  410, 423; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  near  the  lake,  in  the  bay  tm  the 
north-western  side  of  Mount  Fagd,  between  the  site 
of  Haliartns  and  Kardhitza.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  215.) 

4.  A  town  of  the  Labeates,  in  Dalmatia  in  lUyri- 
cum.     (Liv.  xliv.  23,  32.) 

MEDERIACUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Colonia  Trajana 
(Kelln)  through  Juliacum  (Juliers)  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  (Cologne),  It  lies  between  Soblones  and 
Teudurum  (Titdbier),  and  is  supposed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  he  Merttm-Ruremonde.  [G.  L.] 

ME'DIA  (ri  Mi)8{a:  Eth,  M^ios:  A^,  MifSi- 
K6i),  a  country  of  considerable  extent  and  import- 
ance, in  the  western  part  of  Asia,  between  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  on  the  N.  and  the  great  rivers  of  Me- 
sopotamia on  the  W.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine  what  were  its  precise  boundariea,  or  how 
much  was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Media. 
Thus  Herodotus,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  ifodes, 
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^Ives  little  or  no  description  of  the  conntry  they  in- 
habited, and  perhaps  all  that  could  be  inferred  from 
his  language  is,  that  it  must  have  been  a  moun- 
tainoos  district  between  the  Haljs  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  fit  for  raising  a  warlike  and  indepen- 
dent race  of  men  (L  72).  Again,  daring  the  wars  of 
Alexander,  Media  had  to  a  considerable  extent  taken 
the  place  of  Persia,  and  was  the  great  country  £.  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  extending  indefinitely  along  the 
Caspian  sea  eastwards  to  Ariana  and  Bactriana. 
Still  later,  at  the  close  of  the  Boman  Rcpablic  and 
under  the  earlier  emperors,  Media  was  restricted  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  Parthian  empire  to  its 
most  moontainous  parts,  and  to  the  Caspian  coast 
westwards, — the  province  of  Atropatene  forming,  in 
bctj  aU  that  could  be  strictly  called  Media.  Indeed, 
its  Umits  were  constantly  changing  at  difierent  periods. 
General  onosent,  however,  allows  that  Media  was  di* 
risible  into  three  leading  divisions,  each  of  which 
from  time  to  time  was  apparently  held  to  be  Media 
Proper.  These  were : — 1 .  A  northern  territory  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  extending  more  or  less 
from  Armenia  on  the  W.  to  Hyrcania  on  the  £., 
comprehending  much  of  the  coontiy  now  known  by 
the  names  of  Mazanderdn  and  Gildn;  2.  Media 
AUtjpatene,  a  very  mcuntainons  district,  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  preceding  [Atropatene]  :  and  3. 
Media  Magna,  the  most  southern,  extensive,  and,  his- 
torically, the  most  important,  of  the  three  divisions, 
with  its  capital  Ecbatana  (the  present  Ilamaddn), 

Of  the  ancient  geographers,  Ptolemy  gives  this 
country  the  widest  boundaries.  Media,  says  he,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hyrcanian  (i.  e.  the  Cas- 
pian) sea,  on  the  W.  by  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on 
the  S.  by  Persia  and  a  line  drawn  from  Assyria  to 
Snsiana,  and  on  the  £.  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia 
(ri.  2.  §§  1, 3).  It  is  clear  from  this,  and  still  more 
so  from  the  mention  he  makes  of  the  tribes  and  towns 
in  it,  that  he  is  speaking  of  Media  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense:  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not 
reo^mse  the  triple  division  noticed  above,  and  speaks 
of  Atropatene  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  Tropatene,  vi.  2, 5) 
as  one  only  ci  many  tribes. 

Strabo,  in  the  tolerably  full  account  which  he 
gives  of  ancient  Media,  is  content  with  a  twofold 
division,  into  Media  Atropatene  and  Media  Magna ; 
to  these  he  gives  nearly  the  same  limits  as  Ptolemy, 
comprehending,  however,  under  the  former,  the 
nKxmtain  tract  near  the  Caspian  (xi.  pp.  522 — 
526).  Pliny,  in  stating  that  what  was  formerly 
the  kingdom  of  the  Persians,  is  now  (in  his  time) 
under  the  Parthians,  appears  only  to  recognise  Me- 
dia Magna  as  Media  Proper  (vi.  14.  s.  17).  Atro- 
patene, though  subject  to  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media  ^lagna,  he  does  not  seem  to  consider  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it  (vi.  13.  s.  16). 

We  proceed  now  to  describe  l^Iedia  Magna,  the 
first  or  most  northern  part  of  what  was  popularly 
called  Media  having  been  fully  noticed  under  Atko- 
PATENK  and  Ecbatana.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tii^^nish  the  classical  accounts  of  the  different  divi- 
sions to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  name  Media 
being  nsed  very  indefinitely.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  generally,  that  Media  Miigna  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  rich  and  fertile  pkiin-country  which 
was  shut  in  between  the  great  chain  of  the  Cardu- 
diian  monntains  and  of  Mt.  Zagros  in  the  W.  and  by 
Ml  Coronns  an  the  N.  It  appears  to  have  extended 
as  frr  south  as  Elymais  and  Susiana,  and  to  have 
bodered  on  the  eastern  side  on  Caramania  and 
or  on  fthtXj  in  later  times,  was  better  known 
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by  the  name  of  Parthia.  Some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  lying 
in  the  middle  part  of  Asia  (Gesenius,  TheM.  ii.  p. 
768;  cf.  also  Pulyb.  v.  44,  who  states,  'H  lAifila 
Kurcu  T«pl  fA4ini¥  r^v  ^Aaieuf).  The  derivation, 
however,  admits  of  doubt.  On  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions the  name  is  read  Moda  (Rawlinson,  Behi§- 
tun  Insc,  Ai,  Joum,  vol  x.).  Much  of  this  land 
was  of  a  high  elevation  above  the  sea,  but  il 
abounded  in  fertile  valleys,  famous  for  their  rich- 
ness, and  in  meadow  hmd  in  which  a  celebrated 
breed  of  horses,  called  the  Nisaean  horses,  were 
raised.  (Herod.  viL  40,  iii.  106;  Diod.  xvii. 
100  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  525  ;  Aelian,  Hist.  Anim.  iii.  2  ; 
Ammian.  xxiii.  6. ;  cf.  also  the  modem  travellers, 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  Chardin,  and  Morier.) 
It  is  comprehended  for  the  most  part  in  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Ir6k  Ajetn, 

The  principal  town  of  Media  Magna  was  Ecba- 
tana (doubtless  the  present  Hanuxddn)^  which, 
during  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  as  for 
many  years  before,  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country.  [Ecbatana.]  Besides  Ecbatana,  were 
other  towns  of  importance,  most  of  them  situated 
in  the  NE.  part  of  the  country,  on  the  edge  of, 
if  not  within,  Atropatene,  as  Rhaoae  and  Hk- 
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It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy 
what  states  or  tribes  belong  to  Media  Magna.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  following  may  be 
best  comprehended  in  this  divibion: — The  Sogartii, 
who  occupied  the  passes  of  Mt.  Zagros  ;  Choro- 
mithrene,  in  the  champaign  country  to  the  south 
of  Ecbatana ;  Elymais,  to  the  north  of  Choromi- 
threne — if  indecKi  this  name  has  not  been  erro- 
neously introduced  here  by  Ptolemy  and  Polybius 
[Elymais]  ;  the  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrhi,  S.  of  Mt 
Coronus  as  far  as  Parthia  and  the  Caspian  Gates; 
Rhagiana,  with  its  capital  Rhagae ;  Sigriane,  Daritis, 
and,  along  the  southern  end  of  the  Parachoatras, 
what  was  called  Syromedia.  (See  these  places 
under  their  respective  names.) 

The  Medi,  or  inhabitants  of  Media,  are  the  same 
people  as  the  Madai  of  the  Bible,  from  which 
Semitic  word  the  Greek  name  is  most  likely  derived. 
Madai  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  ns  one  of  the  sons 
of  Japhet  (x.  2),  in  the  first  repeopling  of  the 
earth  after  the  Flood ;  and  the  same  name  occurs 
in  more  than  one  place,  subsequently,  indicating, 
as  it  would  seem,  an  independent  people,  subject 
to  the  king  of  Nineveh  (2  KmgSy  xvii.  6),  or  in 
connection  with,  if  not  subject  to,  the  Persians, 
as  in  Dam.  v.  28,  vi.  15;  Etth.  i.  3,  14.  The 
first  Greek  author  who  gives  any  description  of 
them  is  Herodotus.  According  to  him,  they  were 
originally  called  ABn,but  changed  their  name  to  that 
of  Modi  on  the  coming  ofMedeia  from  Athens  (vii.  62). 
They  were  divided  into  six  tribes,  the  Busae  (Steph. 
Byz.),  Paraetaceni  (Strab.  xi.  p.  522,  xvi.  p.  739, 
&c. ;  Arriaii,  iii.  19),  Strachates,  Arizanti,  Budii 
(Steph.  Byz.),  and  the  Magi.  Von  Hammer  has 
attemped  to  show  that  mo&t,  if  not  all,  of  these 
names  occur  under  their  Persian  form  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  and  Shah-n^eh  {Wiener.  Jahrb.  ix.  pp.  11, 
12),  but  it  may  bo  questioned  whether  the  iden- 
tification can  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  Some, 
however,  of  these  names  indicate  the  Eastern  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  as  Arii  and  Arizanti 
[Ariana;  Arizanti]  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  others  of  them,  as  the  Maffi^  ought  to  be 
considered  as  separate  tribes.    The  geneitl  ?md«!&ic» 
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b,  that  the  Magi  were  a  priest-class  amon^  the 
Median  people;  not,  like  tbe  Achoemenidae  in  Persia, 
a  distinct  or  dominant  tribe.  (Cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  962  ; 
Cic.  Divin.  i.  41  ;  Porphyr.  AbstinenL  4,  16,  &c.) 
In  other  anthors  we  find  the  following  peoples 
counted  among  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  thongh  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  them  do  not  more 
properly  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent 
^nations ;  the  Sagartii,  Tapyri  or  Taprrrhi,  Matiani 
Caspii,  Cadnsii,  Gelae,  and  the  Msunli  or  Amardi. 
(See  these  onder  their  respective  names.)  Herodotus 
proceeds  to  state  that  originally  the  Medes  were  a 
free  people,  who  lived  in  separate  Ullages,  but  that 
at  length  they  chose  for  themselves  a  king  in  the 
person  of  Deioces,  who  built  the  celebrated  city  of 
Ecbatana  [Ecbataiya],  and  was  succeeded  by 
Phraortes  and  Gyaxares  (i.  95—103).  The  reign 
of  the  foimer  was,  he  adds,  terminated  by  a  defeat 
which  he  sustained  (at  Rhages,  Judith^  i.  15) ;  while, 
during  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  latter,  all 
Western  Asia  was  overrun  by  a  horde  of  Scythians 
(i.  103).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  awhile 
they  were  subject  to,  and  formed  a  satrapy  of,  the 
Assyrian  empire,  as  stated  by  Diodorus  (ii.  2) ;  that 
then  they  threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  as  stated  by 
Herodotus  (i.  1 06),  and  were  ruled  over  by  a  series 
of  kings  of  their  own  for  a  long  period.  (Gf.  Strab. 
xi.  p.  524.)  The  order  and  the  names  of  these 
rulers  are  differently  stated;  and  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  discuss  at  length  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  disputed  points  of  ancient  chronology. 
(Gf.,  however,  Diod.  ii.  24,  32  ;  Herod,  i.  95;  and 
Kuseb.  Chron,  Armen.  i.  101 ;  Glinton,  Fast.  JleUen. 
vol.  i.  p.  257,  app.)  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  Bible  the  first  notice  we  find  of  the  Medes, 
exhibits  them  as  the  subjects  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Salmaneser  (2  Kinga^  xvii.  6),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Jewish  king  Hoshea;  while  in  the 
later  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  appear  as  a 
warlike  nation,  governed  by  their  own  rulers. 
(Jsaiahy  xiii.  17;  Jerem.  xxv.  25,  Ii.  11,  28.)  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Medians  were  united  to  the 
Persians  by  Gyrus,  and  formed  one  empire  with 
them  (Herod,  i.  129;  Diod.  ii.  34;  Justin,  i.  6), 
and  hence  are  spoken  of  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Bible  as  a  people  subject  to  the  same  ruler  as  the 
Persians.  {Dan,  v.  28,  viii.  20;  Esdu  I  3,  &c.) 
From  tliis  time  forward  their  fate  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Persian  monarchy;  and  they  became  in 
succession  subject  to  the  Greeks,  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  (he  Syro-Macedonian  rulers  after  his 
death,  and  lastly  t.  the  Parthian  kings.  (Gf. 
1  Mace,  vi.  56,  xiv.  2 ;  StAj''  xvi.  p.  746 ;  Joseph. 
AfUiq.  XX.  3.  §  3.) 

The  consent  of  history  shows  that  in  early  times 
the  Medes  were  held  to  be  a  very  warlike  race, 
who  had  a  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
(/otwA,  xiu.  1 8 ;  Herod,  vii.  62 ;  Xen.  i4  no*,  ii.  1 .  §  7 ; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  525,)  They  "had  ahjo  great  knowledge 
and  practice  in  horsemanship,  and  were  considered 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  acquirements,  to  have 
been  the  masters  of  the  Persians.  (Strab.  xv. 
pp.  525,  526,  531.)  Hence,  in  the  armament  of 
Xerxes,  the  Medes  are  described  as  equipped  simi- 
larly with  the  Persians,  and  Herodotus  expressly 
■tates  that  their  dress  and  weapons  were  of  Median, 
not  Persian  origin  (2.  c).  In  Uter  ages  they  ap- 
pear to  have  degenerated  very  much,  and  to  have 
Adopted  a  luxurious  fa.shion  of  life  and  dress  (cf. 
Xen.Cjfrcp.  i.3.  §2  ;  Strab.  tc;  Ammian. xxiiL 6), 
which  paiied  frmn  them  to  their  Pennaa  conqueroin. 
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The  religion  of  the  Medes  was  a  system  of  Star- 
worship;  their  priests  bearin;;,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, the  name  of  Magi,  which  was  common  to 
them  with  the  Persians,  indeed  was  probably  adopted 
by  the  latter  from  the  former.  (Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  5  ; 
Strab.  XV.  pp.  727,  735 ;  Gic  Dh.  i.  33.)  The 
principal  object  of  their  adoration  was  the  Sun,  and 
then  the  Moon  and  the  five  planets,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Saturn,  Mercury,  and  Mars.  [V.] 

MEDIAE  MURUS,  mentioned  only  by  name  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  rh  MriBias  KoXoifuvov 
Tc?xof.  (Anab.  u.  4.  §  12.)  He  states  that  it 
was  20  parasangs  in  length,  100  feet  high,  and  20 
broad;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  narrative 
that  it  was  fron^i  30  to  40  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Baghdad,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
the  same  work  as  that  called  by  Strabo  in  two 
places  T^  ^ffAtpdfuHos  UtaTtixifrfui  (ii.  p.  80.  xi. 
p.  529),  and  that  it  had  been  built  across  the  strip 
of  land  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach 
most  nearly,  as  a  defence  to  the  province  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  lay  to  the  S.  of  it  There  has  been 
much  question,  whether  this  great  work  can  be 
identified  with  any  of  the  numerous  mounds  still 
remaining  in  this  part  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  the 
question  has,  we  think,  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
careful  survey  of  Lieut  Lynch,  in  1837.  (Roy. 
Gtogr.  Joum.  vol.  ix.  pp.  472,  473.)  Mr.  Lynch 
places  tlie  end  adjoining  the  Tigris  in  N.  lat  34® 
3'  30",  and  long.  21'  50"  W.  of  Baghdad.  He 
describes  the  existing  ruins  as  an  embankment  or 
wall  of  Ume  and  pebbles,  having  towers  or  buttresses 
on  the  northern  or  NW.  face,  and  a  wide  and  deep 
fosse ;  and  states,  that,  putting  his  horse  at  its  fuU 
speed,  he  galloped  along  it  for  more  than  an  hour 
without  finding  any  appearance  of  termination. 
The  natives,  too,  assured  him  that  it  extended  to 
the  Euphrates.  [V.] 

MEDIAM,  AD.     [Dacia,  Vol.  L  p.  744,  b.] 

MEDIA'NA,  an  imperial  villa,  3  miles  from 
Naissus,  in  Upper  Moesia.  (Anmi.  Marc.  xxvi.  5.) 
A  town  of  this  name  is  mentiimed,  in  the  Peuting. 
Table,  on  the  road  leading  through  Rhaetia  along 
the  Danube,  opposite  to  Donattwerthj  and  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  the  modem  Medmgen.       [L.  S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM,  a  Gallic  name  of  towns  which 
occurs  in  Gallia,  North  Italy,  and  Britain. 

1.  Mediolanum  is  pkced  in  the  Table  between 
Forum  Segustavarum  (Feurs)  and  Rodunma  {Rem- 
anne).  As  to  IVAnville's  remarks  on  the  positioo 
of  Mediolanum,  see  Forum  Segusiaitordm.  This 
Mediolanum  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  town  of  the 
Transalpine  Insubrss,  and  so  it  is  generally  marked 
in  our  maps;  but  the  existence  of  these  Tnmsalpine 
Insubres  is  hardly  established.  [Galua  Cisal- 
piNA,  Vol.  I.  p.  936.] 

2.  The  Table  places  Mediolanum  between  Ar- 
gentomagus  {ArginUm)  and  Aquae  Kerae  (Nerii). 
The  figures  which  have  been  generally  considerBd  to 
belong  to  this  road,  belong  to  another,  and  so  we 
have  no  distances  in  the  Table  for  this  piac&  Me- 
diolanum seems  to  be  Ch&(eau  MeUUm^  south  of 
Avaricum  {Bcurges).  A  milestone  found  Kt  AU- 
champ  between  Bovrget  and  ChAttean  MetUam^ 
makes  the  distance  from  Avaricum  to  Mediolanum 
to  be  39  M.  P.,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.  fc,  vol  i.  p.  67.) 

3.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  a  Medidlamun  on  a 
road  from  Golonia  Trajana  {Kelin)  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  {Cologne)^  and  18  M.  P.  from  Colonia 
Tngaiuu    If  Goloma  Tn^jana  is  righ^y  placed,  it  is 
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difficult  to  see  where  Medioluinm  should  be.  The 
next  position  to  Mediolaoum  on  the  road  to  Cologne 
is  Sablones;  which  is  also  uncertain. 

4.  Mediolannm  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Anlerd 
Eborovices  (Ptnl.  ii.  8.  §  1 1),  or  Mediolaniam,  as  it 
16  in  Ptolemy's  text.  The  name  occurs  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  In  the  Notitia  of 
the  Gallic  provinces  it  is  named  Civitas  Ebroicoram; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Ebroas,  whence 
the  modem  name  Evrtux^  a  town  in  the  French 
department  of  Eure. 

Ammianos  Marcellinns  (xr.  11)  mentions  Medio- 
lannm as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Seconda  Lngda- 
nensis.  There  was  a  Roman  town  a  few  miles 
soath-east  of  Evrtux^aX  a  place  called  VieilEvrevx. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  large  theatre  here,  the 
foundations  of  a  building  which  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  a  temple,  and  remains  of  baths.  A  great 
number  of  amphorae,  household  utensils,  articles  of 
luxury,  and  imperial  medals  have  been  dug  up  here, 
and  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Evreux.  This 
Vieil  Evreux  may  be  the  site  of  Mediolanum. 

5.  Mediolanum  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Santones 
or  Santoni,  now  Sflinies,  in  the  French  department 
of  Charmie  Inftrieure.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  190)  writes 
the  name  Mediolanium,  and  also  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  7). 
Marcellinns  (xv.  11)  speaks  of  this  place  under  the 
name  of  Santones,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  his 
time  the  name  of  the  people  had.  as  in  many  in- 
stances, been  transferred  to  the  town.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  bite  of  this  Mediolanum,  which  is 
Saimtea  on  the  Charente.  It  was  once  a  considerable 
Roman  town.  There  is  an  arch  in  honour  of  Ger- 
manicus  Caesar,  which  appears  to  be  built  on  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  over  the  ChartnU^  which  joins 
the  town  to  the  faubourg,  but  the  arch  rests  on  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  the  bridge  has  been  built  to  it 
irom  each  bonk.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  singular  circumstance  is  that  the  arch  stood 
oiiginally  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
river  changed  its  course.  The  bridge,  of  course, 
must  have  been  built  after  this  supposed  change. 
The  amphitheatre  is  outside  of  the  town,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley.  It  is  an  ellipse,  about  436  feet 
long  and  thovX  354  feet  wide.  Water  was  brought 
to  the  town  from  a  source  several  miles  to  the  north 
by  an  aqueduct,  of  which  there  are  still  some 
remains.  In  one  of  the  valleys  which  it  crossed 
there  are  traces  of  25  arches,  of  which  three  are 
btanding.  One  of  them  is  nearly  50  feet  liigh.  [OX.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM  (Mf  8u$Aayov,  Pol. ;  McSioAtd^ioy, 
Strab.,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Mediolanensis :  MUano,  Jl/iZan), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Insubres  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
for  a  long  period  the  capital  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  itself. 
It  was  situated  about  midway  between  the  rivers 
Ticinus  and  Addua,  in  a  broad  and  fertile  plain, 
about  28  miles  from  Uie  foot  of  the  Alps  at  Comum, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Padus  near  Ticinum 
.  (Pavia).  All  ancient  writers  concur  in  ascribing 
its  foundation  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  time  when  that 
people  first  established  themselves  in  the  plains  of 
Konbem  Italy.  Livy,  who  has  given  the  most  de- 
tailed account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cisalpine 
Ganls,  tells  us  it  was  founded  by  the  Insubres,  who 
called  it  alter  a  village  of  the  same  name  in  their 
native  settlements  in  Transalpine  Gaul  (Liv.  v.  34; 
Strab.  T.  p.  213 ;  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  Justin,  xx. 
5.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Strabo  is  correct 
in  saying  that,  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest,  it 
was  rather  a  village  than  a  town,  as  were  indeed  all 
tbe  other  CbuUiah  aettlements.    It  was  nerertheless 
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the  chief  place  of  the  Insubres,  and  is  mentioned  as 
such  several  times  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  that 
people  with  the  Romans.  Thus,  in  the  campaign  of 
B.C.  222,  after  the  battle  of  Clastidium,  it  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls  Chiudius 
Murcellus  and  Cn.  Scipio.  (Pol  ii.  34;  Eutrop.  iii. 
6 ;  Oros.  iv.  13.)  On  this  occasion  it  was  taken  bj 
assault  with  apparently  but  Uttle  difficulty,  and  this 
confirms  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  it  was  an  open 
town.  Again,  in  b.  c.  194,  a  battle  was  fought  near 
it,  between  the  Roman  proconsul  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cns  and  the  combined  forces  of  the  Insubrians  and 
Boians,  under  a  chief  named  Dorylacus,  in  which  tbe 
Gauls  are  said  to  have  lost  10,000  men.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  46.) 

No  other  mention  of  Mediolanum  occurs  previous  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  nor  have  we  any  precise  account 
of  the  time  at  which  it  passed  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  or  that  at  which  it  was  admitted  to  the  Roman 
*'  civitas."  We  can  only  infer  that  it  must  have  sub- 
mitted, together  with  the  rest  of  the  Insubres,  about 
190  B.  c.:  its  citizens  doubtless  received  the  Latin 
franchise,  together  witlrthe  other  Transpadane  Gauls, 
in  B.  c.  89,  and  the  full  Roman  franchise  in  b.  c.  49. 
[Gallia  Cisalpi>'A,  Vol.  I.  p.  945.]  Mediolanum 
thus  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  Roman  munici- 
pium,  but  it  did  not  as  yet  enjoy  that  degree  of  im- 
portance which  it  subsequently  attained.  Strabo 
calls  it  in  his  time  a  considerable  city  (ir6\is  a(u{. 
A070S,  V.  p.  213),  and  Tacitus  reckons  it  among 
the  "firmissima  Transpadanae  regionis  municipia;" 
but  neither  he  nor  Pliny  give  any  indication  of  its 
possessing  any  marked  superiority  over  the  other 
municipal  towns  with  which  they  associate  its  name. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  33;  Tac.  HUi. 
i.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  under  the  Roman 
Empire  it  increased  rapidly  in  prosperity,  and  became 
not  only  the  chief  town  of  the  Insubres,  but  tlie  most 
important  city  in  Northern  Italy.  We  learn  from 
the  younger  Pliny  that  it  was  a  place  where  litera- 
ture flourished,  and  young  men  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  were  sent  for  their  education.  (Plin 
Ep.  iv.  13.)  It  was  the  native  place  of  the  emperor 
Didius  Julianns,  as  well  as  of  Septimius  Geta. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  1 1 ;  Spartian.  Did.  Jul  1,  Gft  3.) 
At  a  later  period,  A.  d.  268,  it  was  there  that  the 
usurper  Aurcolus  took  refage  after  his  defeat  by  Gal- 
lienus  on  the  Addua,  and  was  for  some  time  bniieged 
by  the  emperor,  till  a  sedition  in  his  own  camp  ended 
in  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  his  brother  Valerianus. 
(Eutrop.  ix.  11  ;  Treb.  Poll.  GaU.  14  ;  Vict  Caes. 
33,  Epit  33.)  Shortly  aftei  Aureolus  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  tb*  .ity  to  Claudius,  who  had 
been  elected  to  succeea  G^ienus,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  new  emperor.  (Treb.  Poll 
Claud.  5.) 

But  it  was  the  establiahment  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence at  lilediolanum  that  raised  that  city  to  the 
highest  pitch  oi  prosperity.  Its  central  position, 
which  rendered  it  a  peculiarly  suitable  head-quarters 
from  which  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  progress  of  the  wars  with  them, 
whether  in  Ganl,  Germany,  or  Pannonia,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  its  selection  for  this  purpose. 
Augustus  himself  is  said  to  have  sometimes  repaired 
to  Mediolanum  with  the  same  view  (Suet  Aug.  20); 
and  the  constantly  increasing  dangers  from  these 
quarters  leci  subsequent  emperors  from  time  to  time 
to  follow  his  example;  but  Maximian  appears  to  have 
been  tlie  first  of  the  Roman  emperon  who  perma- 
nently fixed  his  residence  then  (aVKraX  k.  -d.  ^K^ 
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and  thus  at  once  raised  it  to  the  dignitj  of  the 
capital  of  Northern  Italy.  From  this  period  the 
emperors  of  the  Wesit  made  it  their  Iiabitnal  abode 
(Eutrop.  ix.  27  ;  Zosim.  ii.  10,  17,  &c),  mitil  the 
increasing  fear  of  the  barbarians  induced  Honorius, 
in  A.  D.  404,  to  take  refuj^e  in  the  inaccessible 
marshes  of  Ravenna.  Maximiau  is  said  to  have 
adorned  the  city  with  many  splendid  pablic  buildings 
(Vict  Caes.  39);  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this  period 
that  it  roser  to  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  poet  Ansonius,  who 
assigns  it  the  sixth  place  among  the  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  houses  are  described  by  him  as  nu- 
merous and  elegantly  built,  corresponding  to  the 
cultivated  manners  and  cheerful  character  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  surrounded  with  a  double  range 
of  walls,  enclosing  an  ample  space  for  the  buildings 
of  the  city.  Among  these  were  conspicuous  a  circus, 
a  theatre,  many  temples,  the  palace  or  residence  of 
the  emperor,  a  mint ;  and  baths,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Herculean,  in  honour  of  their  founder  Maxi- 
mianus,  and  were  so  important  as  to  give  name  to  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  city.  The  numerous  porticoes 
which  were  attached  to  these  and  other  public 
buildings  were  adorned  with  marble  statues  ;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  city,  if  we  may  believe  the 
poet,  did  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  Rome. 
(Auson.  Clar.  Urb.  5.) 

The  transference  of  the  imperial  court  and  zesi- 
deace  to  Ravenna  must  have  given  a  considerable 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Mediolanum,  though  it 
continued  to  be  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Li- 
guria  (as  Gallia  Transpadana  was  now  called),  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  Consularis  or  Vlcarius 
Italiae,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy  was  subject  (^LibelL  Provine.  p.  62;  Bocking, 
adNoL  Dign.  ii.  p.  442.)  But  a  much  more  severe 
blow  was  inflicted  on  the  city  in  A.  n.  452,  when  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Attila,  who  after  the 
fall  of  Aquileia  carried  his  arms,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, through  the  whole  region  N.  of  the  Po. 
(Jomand.  Gtt.  42 ;  Hist.  Mi»cel].  xv.  p.  549.) 
Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  Mediolanum  seems 
to  have  retained  much  of  its  former  importance.  It 
was  still  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  after  the  fall  oS  the  Western  Empire,  in 
A.  D.  476,  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  Gothic 
kings  Odoacer  and  Theodoric.  Procopius  indeed 
speaks  of  it  in  the  sixth  century  as  surpassing  all  the 
other  cities  of  the  West  in  size  and  population,  and 
Inferior  to  Rome  alone.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  8.)  It 
was  recovered  with  little  difficulty  by  Belisarius, 
but  immediately  besieged  by  the  Goths  under  Uraia, 
the  brother  of  Vitiges,  who,  after  a  Icmg  siege,  made 
himself  again  master  of  the  city  (a.  d.  539),  which 
he  is  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed,  putting  all  the 
male  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  the 
sword,  and  reducing  the  women  to  slavery.  (Id.  ib. 
21.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  expressions  of 
Procopius  on  this  occasion  must  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, far,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Lom- 
bards under  Alboin  (a.  d.  568),  MedioUnum  already 
reappears  in  little  less  than  its  former  importance. 
It  was  still  the  acknowledged  capital  of  Liguria 
(P.  Diac  Hi8t.  Lang,  ii.  15,  25),  and,  as  tlie  me- 
tropolitan see,  appears  to  have  retained  this  dignity 
under  the  Lombard  Idnini,  though  those  monarchs 
tFUsferrod  their  royal  residence  to  Ticinum  or  Paria. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  rapidly  rose  again  to  pros- 
perity; and,  though  a  second  time  destroyed  by  the  | 
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emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  1 1 62,  quickly  re- 
covered, and  has  continued  down  to  tlie  present  day 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  flouritihing 
cities  of  Italy. 

The  position  of  Milan,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  pliun  of  Northern  Italy,  just  about  midway 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus,  appears  to  have 
marked  it  in  all  ages  as  the  natural  cafutal  of  that 
extensive  and  fertile  region.  Its  ready  communi- 
cations with  the  Ticinus  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Addua  on  the  other,  in  great  measure  supply  the 
want  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  firom  its 
not  being  situated  on  a  navigable  river;  and  the 
fertile  plain  between  these  two  rivers  is  watered  by 
the  minor  but  still  considerable  streams  of  the 
Lamhro  and  Ohna,  The  latter,  which  is  not  no- 
ticed by  any  ancient  writer,  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Milan.  The  modem  dty  oontwns  few  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  splendour.  Of  all  the  public  buildings 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Ansooius  (see 
above),  the  only  remains  are  the  columns  of  a  por- 
tico, 16  in  number,  and  of  the  Corinthian  onler, 
now  attached  to  the  church  of  &  Lorenzo^  and  sup- 
pused,  with  some  probability,  to  have  been  (Nriginally 
comiected  with  the  Thermae  or  baths  erected  bv  the 
emperor  Maximian.  A  single  antique  column,  now 
standing  in  fnmt  of  the  ancient  basilica  of  Sont' 
Ambrogio,  has  been  removed  from  some  other  site, 
and  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
building  on  the  spot.  Numerous  inscriptions  have, 
however,  been  discovered,  and  are  still  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Milan,  These  fully  oonfiim  the 
municipal  importance  of  Mediolanum  under  the  early 
Roman  Empire;  while  fixnn  one  of  them  we  learn 
the  fact  that  the  city,  notwithstanding  its  flourish- 
ing condition,  received  a  colony  under  Hadrian,  and 
assumed,  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  the  titles  (»f 
Colonia  Aelia  Augusta.  (OrelL  Inter.  1702, 1909, 
3942,  4000,  4060,  &c.;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  409.) 

Mediolanum  was  the  central  pcnnt  from  which 
all  the  highroads  of  Italy  N.  of  the  Padus  nmy  be 
considered  as  radiating.  The  first  and  princifxil 
of  these  was  that  which  led  by  Laus  Pompeia  to 
Placcntia,  where  it  joined  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  thus 
became  the  direct  line  of  route  from  Milan  to  Ra- 
venna and  Rome.  Another  main  line  was  that  by 
Novaria  and  Vercellae  to  Eporedia  and  Augusta 
Praetoria,  which  must  have  been  the  principal 
line  of  communication  between  Milan  and  Trans- 
alp'ne  Gaul.  A  third  road  led  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  Ticinum  (Parui),  from  which  there  were 
two  lines;  the  one  proceeding  by  Laumellnm  to 
Augusta  Tanrinorum,  and  thence  over  the  Cottian 
Alps  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Ganl;  the  other 
crossing  the  Padus  to  Dertona,  and  thence  across 
the  Apennines  to  Genoa.  A  fourth  line  was  that 
to  Gomum,  from  whence  there  was  a  much  fre- 
quented pass  by  the  Lacns  Larius,  and  across  the 
Rhaetian  Alps  into  the  valley  of  the  /im,  thus  open- 
ing a  direct  and  speedy  c(»nmunication  with  the 
Danube.  Lastiy,  a  great  line  of  highway  led  fnmi 
Milan  to  Aquileia,  passing  through  Bergomum, 
Brixia,  Verona,  Vicentia,  Patavium,  Altinum,  and 
Concordia.  The  dctaik  of  all  these  routes  are  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  TabuU  Peutin-^ 
geriana.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM  (Am.  AnL ;  McSioAiiyiov,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  §  18),  a  town  of  tlie  Ordovioes  in  Britain. 
It  occurs  in  the  Itin.  Ant^  between  Dent  (CAes- 
ter),  and  Uriconium  (WroxeUr),  two  towns,  the 
sites  of  which  are  wdl  anthenticated ;  and  in  tiM 
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tenth  lUn.  it  forms  the  terminus  of  a  route  from 
GlanonmtJL  [C.  R.  S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM  (MaioXdviov,  Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  28), 
a  town  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy;  its  site  must  in  all  probability  be 
identified  with  the  modem  Meteln,  on  the  rirer 
VeehL  As  the  name  Mediolanum  is  found  only  in 
countries  inhabited  by  Celts,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  IHolony  is  wrong,  and  that  he  by  mistake 
placed  this  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
country  about  the  Veckt  was  at  one  time  occupied 
bv  a  Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

*  MEDIOMA'TRICI  (Mt^ionarpiKts,  Ptol.  ii.  9. 
§  12),  a  people  of  Gallia,  who  belong  to  the  division 
of  Belgica.  Caesar  {B.  G.  iv.  10)  shows  their  posi- 
tion iu  a  general  way  when  he  says  that  the  lUiinc 
flows  along  the  teiritories  of  the  Sequani,  Mcdio- 
matrid,  Tribod  or  Tribocci,  and  Treviri.  Ptolemy 
pUces  the  Mediomatrid  south  of  the  Tre>iri.  Di- 
vodumm  (ifete)  was  their  capital.  [Divodurum.] 
The  diocese  of  Metz  represents  their  territory,  which 
was  accordingly  west  of  the  Vosges.  But  Caesar 
makes  the  Mediomatrid  extend  to  the  Rhine,  and 
coDbcquently  they  had  in  his  time  the  country 
between  the  Votyes  and  the  Rhine.  And  this  agrees 
with  Strabo  (p.  193),  who  says  that  the  Sequani 
and  Mediomatrici  inhabit  the  Rhine,  among  whom 
are  settled  the  Tribocci,  a  German  nation  which  had 
crossed  orer  from  thdr  own  country.  It  appears 
then  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mediomatrid 
had  been  occupied  by  Germans  before  Caesar's  time; 
and  as  we  know  that  after  Caesar's  time  the  German 
tribes,  Nemetes,  Vangiones,  and  Caracatcs  occupied 
the  GUUic  side  of  the  Rhine,  north  of  the  Triboci 
as  Car  as  Mamt,  and  that  north  of  Maim  was  the 
territory  of  the  Treviri,  we  may  infer  that  all  these 
tribes  were  intruders  on  the  original  territoiy  of  the 
Mediomatrid  [G.  L.] 

MEDION.     [Meteon.] 

MEDITERRA'NEUM  MARE.  [Lnternum 
Mare.] 

MEDMA  or  MESMA  (MeS/ti;,  Stcph.  B.;  M«5/ia, 
Strah.,  Scyiun.  Ch. ;  but  McV/xa  on  coins,  and  so 
Apullodoms,  cited  by  Steph.  B. ;  Scylax  has  M^cro, 
evidently  a  corruption  for  M^cr/na :  Eth.  McS/taros, 
Mc(r/caiof),  a  Greek  city  of  Southern  Italy,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  256  ;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12.)  It  was  u  colony  founded 
by  the  Ep!zephyrian  Locrians,  and  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  adjoining  fountain.  (Strab. 
/.  c. ;  Snrmn.  Ch.  308 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  But  though 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  among  the  Greek  cities  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
attained  to  any  great  power  or  importance,  and  its 
name  never  figures  in  history.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Medimnaeans  (M€8i/Ava?oi),  who  arc 
noticed  by  Diodorus  as  contributing  a  body  of  co- 
lonists to  the  repeopling  of  Messana  by  Dionysius  in 
B.C.  396,  are  no  other  than  the  Medmaeans,  and  that 
we  should  read  MfUfuuoi  in  the  passage  in  question. 
(Died.  x\y.  78.)  Though  never  a  very  conspicuous 
]Jace,  Medma  seems  to  hare  surviv^  the  fall  of 
many  (^bcr  more  important  cities  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  it  u  noticed  as  a  still  existing  town  both  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  PI  in.  iii.  5.  s.  10.) 
Bat  the  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy,  and  all  sub- 
sequent trace  of  it  disappears.  It  appears  from 
Strabo  that  the  town  itM;If  was  situated  a  little 
inland,  and  that  it  had  a  port  or  emporium  on  the 
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sea-shore.  The  exact  site  has  not  been  determined, 
but  as  the  name  of  Mesima  is  still  borne  by  a  river 
which  flows  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Nicoteroj 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Medma  was  situated 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and 
probably  its  port  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  still  bears  its  name.  Nicotera,  the  name  of 
which  is  already  found  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(pp.  106,  111),  probably  arose  after  the  decline  uf 
Mesma.  [E.  U.  B.] 


COIN  or  MEDMA. 

MEDMASA  (McS/uura  or  Miifjuuros)^  a  town 
of  Caria,  situated  somewhere  in  the  peninsula 
between  the  Ceramian  and  lasian  gulf,  not  far 
from  Myndus.  (Plin.  v.  29;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.j 
Hecat  Fragm,  230.)  It  is  probably  the  same  town 
as  the  one  which  Stephanus  elsewhere  calls  AeS- 
/uura:  its  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

MEDOACUS  or  MEDUACUS  (Mf«<Jcuro»: 
BrerUa),  a  river  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  promce 
of  Venctia,  falling  into  the  extensive  lagnnes  which 
border  the  coast  tk  the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighI)our- 
hood  of  the  modem  Venice.  According  to  Pliny 
(iii.  16.  8.  20),  there  were  two  rivers  of  the  name, 
but  no  other  author  mentions  more  than  one,  and 
Livy,  a  native  of  the  region,  mentions  the  **  Me- 
duacns  amnis**  without  any  distinctive  epithet. 
(Liv.  X.  2.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
river  now  known  as  the  Brenta,  which  is  a  very 
considerable  stream,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the 
VcU  Sugatuif  and  flowing  near  Padua  (Patavium). 
A  short  distance  from  that  city  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Bacchiglione^  which  may  probably  be  the 
other  branch  of  tlie  Mcdoacus  meant  by  Pliny. 
Strabo  6|ieaks  of  a  port  of  the  same  name  at  its 
mouth  (MfWoKOT  Ax/iV,  v.  p.  213),  which  served 
as  the  port  of  Patanum.  This  must  evidently  be 
the  same  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Portus 
Edro,  and  which  was  formed  by  the  *'  Medoaci  duo 
ac  Fossa  Clodla : "  it  is  in  all  probability  the  one 
now  called  Porto  di  Lido^  close  to  Verw».  The 
clianges  which  have  taken  place  in  the  configuration 
of  the  lagunes  and  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  which 
arc  now  wholly  artificial,  render  the  identification  of 
the  ports  along  this  coast  very  obscure,  but  Strabo's 
statement  that  tlic  Medoacus  was  navigated  for  a 
distance  of  250  stadia,  from  the  port  at  its  mouth 
to  Patavium,  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
Porto  di  Lido^  rather  than  the  more  distant  one  of 
Chiozza.  At  the  present  day  the  Brenta  flows,  as 
it  were,  round  the  lagun&s,  and  enters  tlie  sea  at 
Brondolo,  evidently  the  Portus  Brundulus  of  Pliny 
(/.  c.)  ;  while  a  canal  calle<l  the  ConaU  di  Brenta^ 
quitting  the  river  of  that  name  at  Dolo,  holds  a 
more  diret^t  coui-se  to  the  lagunes  at  Fimna.  This 
canal  may  perhaps  be  the  Fo»sa  Clodia  of  Pliny. 

Livy  tells  us  that,  in  B.C.  301,  CIconymus  the 
Lacedaemonian  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
dixicus,  and  having  a.sceiided  the  river  with  some  of 
his  lighter  voxels,  Iwgan  to  ravage  the  territory  of 
the  Patavini,  but  tliat   people   repulsed   his   at- 
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tacks,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  Lis  fleet. 
(Liv.  X.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MKDOlJUiriA,  a  town  in  Lnsitania  (Hirt.  B. 
AU'X.  48),  the  inhahitants  of  which  are  called  hy 
riiny  (iv.  22.  s.  3ri)  MeihibricenMJS  Plumbarii,  is 
the  >ainc  lilace  as  Mi'NiM>iiKiGA,  or  Montobriua, 
miiich  is  placeii  in  the  AnUinine  Itinerary  (p.  420) 
on  the  n)ad  fnwn  Scalabis  to  Emerita.  There  are 
mills  of  tho  ancient  town  at  i/nrroo,  on  the  frontiers 
of  rortui^'jil.  (licsondi,  AfU.  Lus.  p.  58;  Florcz, 
Eip.  Stiqr.  xiii.  p.  06.) 

MEDUSLANIUM  (M«5o<rAc£i'ioi'),atown  in  the 
Bouthfniinost  part  of  G(fnnany  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  30), 
whii'h  must  hiivo  bt-en  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Vienmi.  Its  exact  site  is  only  matter  of 
conj»"ct«ir«'.  [L.  S.] 

SlKDrACUS.    [Mki>oacus.] 

JIKDUANA  (MafjeiiHe),  a  branch  of  the  Liger, 
in  Ciallia.  The  name  may  be  ancient,  but  the 
verse  of  Lucan  in  wliich  it  occurs  is  spurinus. 
[Lkikr.]  [G.  L.] 

MEDUANTUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a  rikul  from  Dunvurtorum  (lieinu)  tlirough  No- 
viomagus,  Mi*se  or  Muta  (J/oeuvn),  to  Meduantum, 
an  unknown  Mte.  [G.  L.J 

ME'DULI,  a  G.illic  people  on  the  coaht  south  of 
the  Garumna  (^Oarvnne).  Ausonius  (£/>.  4)  says 
to  Theon  :  — 

*'  Quum  tamcn  exerces  Medulorom  in  litorc  vitam." 

He  says  in  another  Epistle  to  Theon  {Ep.  5)  :  — 

"  Unus  Domnotoni  te  litore  perferet  aestus 
Comlatem  ad  portum,  si  modo  deproperes." 

[Ah  to  this  Condatis  Tortus,  sec  Condate,  No.  6.] 
Ausonius  (Ay  7)  thanks  Theon  for  sending  him 
some  of  the  oysters,  cipuil  to  tho?^e  of  Haiae,  which 
wore  fattened  in  the  "BtAgn.a  Mcdulorum."  Tlie 
country  of  the  Mi*duli  corresponds  to  Jiledoc  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Gironde.  [G.  L.] 

MEDLTLLI  (McSouoAAot,  Strabo),  an  Alpine 
people,  whwse  name  occurs  in  tlie  inscription 
on  the  arch  of  Susa  and  on  tlie  Trophy  of  the  Alps 
(riin.  iii.  20),  where  they  are  placed  between  the 
Acitavones  and  Uceni.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  11) 
place.s  the  Allobn»ges  "under  the  Meduli,"  as  the 
luamn  is  there  written,  by  which  he  means  that  the 
l^Ietliili  oc<Mipy  the  country  nearer  to  the  Alps. 
Strabo's  description  of  the  position  of  this  people  is 
clear  (iv.  p.  203)  :— "  After  the  Vocontii  are  the  Si- 
conii  (Iconii),  and  Tricorii,  and  then  tho  Medualli, 
who  occujjy  the  highest  summits  (of  the  Alps)  ;  now 
they  say  that  the  highest  [tart  of  their  country  has 
Ml  accent  of  one  hun<lred  stadia,  and  thonce  to  the 
borders  of  Italy  the  descent  is  a.s  much  :  and  above, 
in  certain  hollows,  there  is  a  great  lake,  and  two  springs 
not  f.ir  from  one  another,  and  from  one  of  these  flows 
the  Druentius  (Duratice),  a  torrent  stream  which 
flows  down  to  the  lUiodantis,  and  the  Durias  {Doria) 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  the  Padu^s 
(To),  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salasii  into  Celtico  south  of  tho  Alps."  When 
Strabo  s.'iys  further  (iv.  p.  204)  that  the  Medulli  '*  lie 
u  near  as  may  be  (/uiAiora)  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Isara  and  the  Rhone,"  he  is  not  speaking  of 
distance,  but  of  direction  or  position ;  for  he  adds 
"  and  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  country  above 
described,  the  part  tliat  slopes  towards  ItJily,  is 
occupied  by  tho  Taurini,  a  Ligurian  people,  and  other 
Ligurea."  The  conclusion  ia  easy  that  the  Medulli 
were  in  the  Mtmrieimef  north  and  sonth  of  the  town 
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of  S.  Jean  de  Maurietme^  and  enclosed  between  tht 
TartntaiM  and  Dauphine.  The  lake  is  supy>oc«d 
by  D'Anville  and  by  Walckenacr  (^Geog.  vol.  iL 
p.  31)  to  be  that  on  Mont  Cenit;  and  Walckenaer 
adds  "  that  it  is  exactly  200  Olympic  stadia  from 
Scez  to  the  tennination  of  the  descent,  7  miles 
west  of  Aosta,"  But  this  is  a  false  conclusion,  de- 
rived probably  from  Strabo's  remark  about  the 
Durias  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Salas.<>i ; 
the  stream  winch  flows  through  tho  conntiy  of  the 
Sabssi  is  the  Ihria  Baltea^  but  the  stream  which 
rises  near  tho  Durance  is  the  Doria  Riparia, 

D*Anville  supix>sed  that  Strabo  made  the  Alps 
in  the  country  of  the  Medulli  100  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  which  absurd  mistake  has  beoi  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  translators  of  Strabo.  Walcke- 
naer has  corrected  it ;  but  he  has  erroneously  made 
Ptolemy  pkice  the  Medulli  immediately  north  of 
the  Allobroges,  instead  of  to  the  south-east.  W- 
truvius  (viii.  3)  s)icaks  of  the  goitres  of  the  Medulli, 
a  disease  suppo:>cd  to  arise  from  the  water  which 
they  drank.  [G.  L.] 

MEDU'LLIA  (McJwAA/ot  Fth.  McJwAAuv*,  Me- 
dulliuus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  tlie  early  hbtory  of  Some; 
but,  like  many  others,  had  disappeared  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period.  According  to  Diony&ius  it 
was  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba;  and  Diodoma  also 
includes  it  among  the  cities  of  which  he  ascribee  tlie 
foundation  to  Latinus  Silvias.  (Dionys.  iii.  I ;  Diod. 
vii.,  ap.  Etueb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  We  are  told  that  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  Romulus  by  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  inhabitants  after  the  fidl  of  CnL»- 
tumerium,  and  many  of  its  citizens  migrated  to 
Rome,  among  whom  was  the  father  of  Tnllus  Hos- 
tilius.  (Dionys.  ii.  36,  iii.  1.)  But  in  the  reign  of 
Ancus  Marcius  it  was  again  conquered  by  the  Latins, 
who  held  it  for  above  three  years,  when  the  Roman 
king  a  second  time  reduced  it  (Id.  iii.  38.)  Llvy, 
however,  says  nothing  of  this  reconqnest,  bat  treats  it 
throughout  as  a  I^atin  city,  and  enumerates  it  among 
those  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  were  taken  by  Tar- 
qninius  Priscus  (i.  33, 38).  At  a  somewhat  later 
period  it  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time,  in  b.  c.  492, 
as  abandoning  the  Roman  alliance,  and  joining  the 
Sabines.  (Dionys.  vi.  34.)  We  have  no  accoant  of 
tho  period  of  its  destruction,  bat  it  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  geographers,  and  Pliny  tells  ns  that  it 
was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time  (iiL  5.  s.  9). 

The  name  of  Mednllia  b  found  in  Livy  associated 
with  those  of  Comiculom,  Ficulea,  Crastamerinm, 
and  N(»nentum,  of  which  the  site  b  approximately 
known,  as  well  as  with  Ameriola  and  Gameria,  of 
which  the  position  b  as  nncertain  as  that  of  Me- 
dullia  itself.  All  three  were  probably  utoated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  just  mentioned;  but 
this  b  all  that  can  be  asserted  with  any  confidence. 
Gcll  and  Nibby  have  described  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city,  at  a  spot  called  Marcdlma,  about 
4  miles  from  Palowhara^  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
Monte  GfwutrOf  which  the  former  writer  snpposes 
to  be  Mednllia.  The  remains  in  question,  consbting 
of  considerable  portions  of  waUs  of  polygonal  con- 
struction, enclosing  a  triangular  area,  are  nnqoes- 
tionably  those  of  an  ancient  ci^ :  bat  its  identifica- 
tion b  wholly  uncertain;  the  sitaation  would  suit 
equally  well  ftk  Cameria  or  Ameriola,  as  for  Me- 
dnllia. Nibby  and  Abeken  would  place  the  latter 
at  S.  Angdo  di  CapoccitL,  on  the  highest  sommit  nf 
the  ComicuUn  hilb;  where  there  also  remain  ancient 
walls,  supposed  by  Gell  to  be  those  of  Conuculum 
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itwir.  (Gell  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  312,  319;  Kibbj, 
Vlntami^  voL  \L  pp.  293,  327  ;  Abeken,  M,  I. 
p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEDULLUS  (nor.  iv.  12;  Medullium,  0ro6.vi. 
21)fa  mountain  in  Hi^pania  Tarraconeosis,  lising 
abore  the  river  Minios  ;  perhaps  the  Sierra  de  Ma- 
meda,  upon  the  river  SUy  a  tributary  of  the  Miiio. 

MEDUS  {6  M^aof,  Strab.  xv.  p.  729),  a  river  of 
ancient  Pen»is,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  after 
taking  its  sofQice  in  MetUa,  flowed  into  the  Araxes, 
which  waters  the  plain  of  Persepolis.  Cortius, 
however,  in  speaking  of  these  rivers,  makes  the 
Araxes,  which  was  the  greater  stream,  flow  into  the 
Medos,  which  was  the  less  (v.  4.  §  7).  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Strabo  is  more  correct 
than  Cortiua.  The  Medos  is  the  small  stream 
(now  called  the  Pulwdn)  which  flows  past  the 
remains  of  Pa:>argadae,  Istakr,  and  Persepolis,  and 
£i]ls  into  the  Araxes  {^Kur  or  Bend-amir)  a  few 
miles  below  the  last  ruins.  The  united  stream  of 
the  two  riveni  tenninates  in  lake  Biikhtegdn,  about 
40  miles  from  Persepolis.  (Fcrgusson,  Ninev.  and 
Pers^p.  p.  90.)  [V.] 

MEGABARI  (MeydSofmi,  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  786, 
819;  McycteopSoi,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  30 ;  Megabarri, 
Plin.  vL  30.  s.  35),  a  people  of  Aethiopia,  near 
Meroe,  also  called  Adibari  according  to  some  autho- 
rities (Plin.  /.  c),  and  possessing  a  town  of  Apollo. 
Tfadr  name  appears  to  survive  in  the  tribe  of  the 
MeiMberab  near  Schendy.  (Kittcr,  Erdlamdey  vol.  i. 
p.  663;  Forbiger,  vol.  iL  p.  811.) 

MEGAXIA.   [Megaris.] 

MEGALO'POLIS  (^  Mf7«£XT/  ir6\ii  or  VltyaX6- 
ToXis:  Eth.  flkr^aK(nroKi'n\i\  Sindnu)^  the  **  Great 
Citj,**  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  the  later  capital  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  in  b.  c. 
370,  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and 
was  finished  in  the  course  of  three  years.  (Paus. 
TiiL  27.  §  1 ;  Diod.  xv.  52,  62,  72.)  Arcadia  had 
been  previously  divided  into  a  number  of  independent 
political  communities ;  and  it  had  always  been  the 
object  of  Sparta  to  maintain  them  in  their  isolated 
condition,  that  she  might  the  more  easily  exercise  su- 
premacy over  them.  But  after  the  fatal  blow,  which 
the  Spartans  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
several  of  the  leading  Arcadians,  supported  by  Epa- 
minondas,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking, 
resolved  to  found  a  new  city,  which  should  become 
the  capital  of  an  Arcadian  confederation.  Ten  oecists 
were  appointed  to  carry  this  resolution  into  eflect, 
of  whom  two  were  from  Tegea,  two  from  Mantineia. 
two  from  Glfitor,  two  from  the  district  of  Maenalns, 
and  two  from  that  of  Parrhasia.  The  site,  which 
tliey  chose,  was  an  extensive  plain  upon  the  north- 
west frontier  of  Laconia;  and  the  city  was  built 
upon  the  river  Helisson,  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius. 
Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships  were  either  per- 
Btiaded  or  compelled  to  contribute  their  inhabitants 
to  form  the  new  state.  (Paus.  viii.  27 ;  Diod.  xv. 
94.)  The  inhabitants  were  furnished  from  seven 
states:  10  from  Alaenalus,  8  from  the  Parrhasii, 
3  from  Orchomcnus,  4  from  Cynuria,  6  from  £u- 
treas,  3  from  Tripolis,  and  jirobably  6  (though 
Pausanias  mentions  the  names  of  only  5)  from 
A^ytis.  The  city  was  50  stadia  (more  than 
5  miles  and  a  halQ  in  circumference  (Polyb.  ix.  21); 
while  the  territory  assigned  to  it  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  'any  other  Arcadian  state,  extending 
northwards  about  23  English  miles  from  the  city, 
being  boanded  on  the  ea.st  by  the  territories  of 
Teget,  Mantineia,  Orchomenos.  and  Caphyae,  and 
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on  the  west  by  those  of  Blessene,  Phigalia,  and  He. 
raea.     (On  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  see  Clin- 
ton, Fast.  Bett.  vol.  u.  p.  418;  Thirlwall,  Hist  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  85,  seq. ;  Grote,  BisL  of  Greece 
vol.  X.  jfc.  306,  seq.) 

M^ralopolis  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Arcadian  confederation  which  was  now  formed.  The 
council  of  the  confederation  was  called  the  Ten 
Thousand  (ol  Mt^toi),  and  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Arcadian  states,  except  Orchomenus 
and  Heraea.  The  number  must  be  regarde4l  as  an 
indefinite  one ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  separate  states  had  the  right  of  attending 
the  meetings.  (Xen.  Btll  vl  5.  §  6,  vii.  1.  §  38 ; 
Diod.  XV.  59;  Paus.  viii.  32.  §  1;  Dem.  de  Fdls. 
Leg.  p.  344.)  A  body  of  troops,  called  Epuriti 
('Eirctpiroi),  was  raised  for  the  service  of  the  confe- 
deration ;  their  number  was  5000  (Xen.  Bell.  vii.  4. 
§  34,  vii.  5.  §  3;  I>iod.  xi.  62,  67.)  The  new  con- 
federation  succeeded  icx.  a  time  in  gi\ing  a  certain 
degree  of  unity  of  sentiment  and  action  to  the  Arca- 
dians; but  its  influence  gradually  declined;  and  the 
city  of  Megalopolis  never  attained  that  importance 
wldch  its  founders  had  anticipated,  and  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  large  for  the 
the  population  collected  within  its  walls.  (Polyb 
ii.  55.) 

Upon  tlie  decline  of  the  Theban  power,  the  Spar- 
tans directed  their  attacks  against  Megalopolis;  but 
these  were  easily  repelled;  and  upon  the  rise  of  the 
Llacedonian  power  tLe  Megalopolitans  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Pliilip,  and  subsequently  witli  Alex- 
ander, as  thcur  best  security  against  their  formidable 
neighbour.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they 
continued  faithful  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and 
refused  to  join  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater. 
In  the  contest  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassander, 
Megalopolis  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Polysperchmi  hud  siege  to  the  city 
in  B.  c.  318.  It  was,  however,  bravely  defended  by 
its  inhabitants,  under  an  officer  named  Damis;  and 
though  Polysperchon  succeeded  in  making  a  breach 
in  its  walls,  he  was  finally  repulsed  with  loss.  (Diod. 
xviii.  70,  7 1.)  We  learn  from  Diodorus  (t  c.)  that 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis  possessed  at  this  time 
15,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  im- 
plies a  population  of  about  65,000  souls.  After 
tliis  time  M^alopolis  was  governed  by  tyrants,  of 
whom  the  first  was  Aristodemus,  a  Phigalian  by 
birth,  who,  on  account  of  his  good  qualities,  was 
called  XfniaTSs.  During  his  reign  the  Spartans, 
under  their  king  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Arens,  and 
grandson  of  Clconymus  II.,  attacked  >Iegalopolis, 
but  were  defeated,  and  Acrotatus  was  slain.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  11,  who  erroneously  calls  Acrotatus  the 
son  of  Cleonymus.)  Two  generations  later  Lydiades, 
a  native  of  M^alopolis,  became  tyrant  of  the  city, 
but  he  voluntanly  resigned  his  power  in  b.  c.  232, 
and  united  Megalopolis  to  the  Adiaean  League. 
(Pans.  viii.  27.  §  12,  seq.;  Polyb.  ii.  44.)  In  b.  c. 
222,  Cleomenes  III.  surprised  Megalopolis;  the 
greater  part  oi  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  to  Mes.sene;  but,  after  plundering  the 
city,  he  laid  the  greater  part  of  it  in  ruins.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  15,  se4i.;  Polyb.  ii.  55;  Plut  Philop.  5, 
Cleom.  25.)  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cleomenes  at 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  (b.  c.  221),  the  Megalopolitans 
began  to  rebuild  their  city;  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  them  respecting  its  size.  One  party  wislicd 
the  compass  of  the  walls  to  bo  contracted,  that  they 
might  be  the  more  easily  defended;  and  the  other 
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iiuistnl  npon  preserving  the  former  diincD&i<»is  of 
the  city.  The  former  party,  throui;h  the  mediation 
of  Aratus,  ap])ear  to  have  prevailwl,  and  the  city 
was  unfitrtunatfly  ri'built  in  its  original  magnitude. 
(Polyb.  V.  93.)  The  fortifications  were  sufficioiitly 
ittruug  to  resi.st  the  attack  of  the  tyrant  Nahisi 
(Plut.  Phih'p.  13);  but  they  were  again  suffered  to 
fall  into  d(M-ay;  and  evon  }i8  wton  a.s  it.  c.  175,  we 
find  that  Antiijchud  IV.  Epiphane.s  promised  tlie 
Mf'<jal<>[j«>litai)s  to  Kurronnd  their  city  with  a  wall, 
and  gave  llu'in  the  greater  ]«irt  ot  the  neees«ir)' 
moni-y.  (Liv.  xli.  20.)  PiJybius  remarks  (ix.  21) 
that  the  {lopulatiim  of  Mcgalo])«>liH  in  hi.s  time  was 
oidy  the  half  of  that  of  S|Nirta,  although  it  was  two 
8ta>iia  greater  in  circumference.  So  much  was  it 
reiiiicod.  that  a  comic  poet,  quoted  by  Stral>o,  de- 
bfrilied  '•  th«*  Great  City  a«  a  gre.it  df sert "  (^fwj/ii'o 
fuyaKi)  ^or\v  ri  M«7aA»y  ir6\t$,  viii.  p.  388).  Ac- 
cu^ttiiiicd  us  Paibianias  was  to  the  si'jht  of  fallen 
citie.K,  tlie  i-uiniM  condition  of  Megalopolis  apjiears  to 
have  inrticuhirly  impress*'*!  him,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  H'f lections  which  ho  has  inserted  after  his  dc- 
Bcription  of  the  city  (viii.  33).  Megaloijolis  was 
thf  birthplace  of  Philopoemen,  and  of  the  hbtorian 
PovbiuM. 

Mug.-ilopolis  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain, 
and,  unlike  the  generality  <»f  Grecian  cities.  po6ses.sed 
no  height,  whii'h  nnijht  l»c  convertcii  into  an  acro- 
polis. Mantineia,  which  was  also  rebuilt  abfjut  the 
sami*  time,  wa.<>  placcil  in  a  level  situation,  instead  of 
its  old  {xi^iiiun  upon  a  hill.  A  level  situ.ation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chown  as  more  convenient  for  a 
larce  jj«»pul.iti'»n  than  the  rocky  heights  upon  which 
the  olil  (irH<»k  cities  were  built;  while  the  improve- 
ments whith  ha«l  been  maile  in  the  art  of  fortifying 
cities  enabled  their  inhabit.ants  to  dispense  with 
natural  defences.  The  city  biy  upon  either  bank  of 
the  IIelis!»ryn,  which  flowed  through  it  from  east  to 
west,  and  divided  it  into  nearly  two  equal  ]iarts. 


RUINS   OF  MKGAIX>1*ULIS. 

A  A.  Orettla. 

U  n.  The  HeliMon. 

('.  Theatre. 

D.  Stadium. 

K.  ThoriiUum. 

F.  Agora. 

(i.  Temple  of  Athena  Puliat. 

11.  Temple  of  Hera  Telcia. 
I.  The  Bathyllus. 

Tlie  IlelisRon  flows  into  the  Alpheios  about  2j 
Engluii  miles  from  the  city.  The  southern  half  of 
the  city  was  called  Orkstia  ('Op«<rTfa),  from  an 
•Dcient  settlement  of  the  Alaciialians  upon  this  sprit. 
(StepU.  B.  »,  V,  HrydKri  ir6\is.)    The  rains  of  Me- 
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galopr.ilis  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Smduu  ;  bat 
almost  all  trace  of  the  walls  lias  disappeare*].  be- 
cause they  were  probablv  bailt,  like  those  of  ftlan- 
tineia  (Xen.  IlelL  v.  2.  §  5  ;  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  .5).  of 
anbumt  bricks.  Pausanias  has  given  a  particuhir 
description  of  the  public  buildings  (viii.  30 — 32),  the 
site  of  some  of  which  may  still  be  fixed  by  the  exist- 
ing remains.  The  two  most  important  buildingv  were 
the  theatre,  on  the  lefl  or  southern  bide  of  the  rin>r. 
and  the  Agora  on  the  right  The  colossal  remains  of 
the  theatre  aix;  conspicuous  in  the  wliole  pl.-iin. 
Several  of  the  seats  remain,  and  a  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  c.ivca.  It  is  described  by  Pansanias  (viii.  32. 
§  1)  as  the  greatest  tlieatre  in  Greece,  and  was  480 
feet  in  diameter.  l*ansanias  says  tliat  in  the  theatre 
tliere  i%-as  a  perennial  fountain,  which  Leake  could 
nut  find,  but  which  Ri>ss  noticed  in  the  Orchestra:  it 
is  now  covered  with  rubbish,  so  that  it  is  not  visible, 
but  in  dry  seasons  it  makes  the  ground  quite  moiat 
and  bhp|iery.  On  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  theatre 
IK  as  tlie  stidium,  the  poetition  of  which  is  indicated 
in  the  sha])e  of  the  gromid  near  the  river.  Here  is 
a  fountain  of  water,  whicli  PaasanLts  says  was  in 
the  stadium,  and  was  sacred  to  Dionysus.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  stadium  was  a  temple  of  Diony- 
sus; and  bi>low  the  stadium,  towards  the  river,  were 
a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  and  an  altar  of  Arcs. 
Koss  supposes  a  circular  foundation  close  to  Uie  bank 
of  the  river  to  be  the  altar  of  Ares,  and  a  quadran- 
gular fotmdatirm  between  this  and  the  theatre  to  be 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  East  of  the  tein{^  of 
Dionysus  there  is  another  source  of  water,  also  men- 
titmcd  by  Pausanias,  by  which  we  can  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Asclepius  the  Boy;  above 
which,  on  a  geutly  sloping  hill,  was  a  temple  of 
Artomis  Agrotero.  Wetst  of  the  theatre  was  the 
Thersilium,  named  from  the  person  who  built  it,  in 
which  the  Ten  Thousand  were  accustomed  to  meet; 
and  near  it  was  a  house,  built  originally  by  the  Me- 
galopolitans  for  Alexander,  the  son  of  Phirip.  In 
this  same  locality  there  were  a  few  foaodatioas  of  a 
temple  sacred  to  Apollo,  Hermes,  and  the  Moses. 

OpiMwite  the  wtstem  end  of  the  theatre  there  are, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  more  especially  oo  the 
northern  bonk,  large  mosses  of  fquore  stones.  These 
arc  probably  the  remains  of  the  principal  bridge  over 
the  Ilelibson,  which  led  from  the  theatre  to  the 
Agora  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  The  Agon 
was  built  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  extended  oliog 
the  river  close  to  the  western  walls  of  the  city;  since 
Pausanias,  who  entered  Megalopolis  upon  this  side, 
immediately  came  upon  the  Agora.  As  Pausanias 
has  given  a  fuller  description  of  the  Agora  of  Mega- 
lopolis than  of  any  other  in  Greece,  the  fbUivwing 
restoration  of  it  (taken  from  Curtins)  may  be  found 
useful  in  understanding  the  general  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  such  buildings. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Agora  was  an  iocloeare  sacred 
to  Zeus  Lycacns,  who  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  all 
Arcadia.  It  had  no  entrance;  but  the  objects  it 
contained  were  exposed  to  public  view;  here  were 
been  two  altars  of  the  god,  two  tables,  two  eogleit, 
and  a  statue  in  stone  of  Pan.  Before  the  sacred  ia- 
closure  of  Zeus  there  was  a  statue  of  ApoUo  in  bnsi, 
12  feet  high,  which  was  brought  from  Bossog  by 
the  Phigalians,  to  adorn  the  new  capital;  it  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  is  repntented 
on  coins  of  Septimius  Severus.  Thb  colossal  otn- 
tue  probably  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  sonc- 
tuaxy  of  Zeus.  T<i  the  right  of  the  colosso]  statue 
was  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Godo,  of  whidi 
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AGORA   OF  MEOALOrOUS. 

A.  Sanctuary  of  Zeui. 

B.  Sutue  of  Apollo.  ' 

C.  Temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 

D.  Stoa  of  Philip. 

E.  Temple  of  Hermet . 

F.  Stoa  of  the  ArcliiTet. 

G.  Stoa  of  Myropolii. 
H.  Sutue  of  Folybiiu. 

L  Stoa  of  Ariitander. 
L.  Temple  of  Zeus  Soter. 
M.  Sacred  Indosure  of  the  Great  Goddesses. 
N.  Gymiufiam. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Agora  laj  the  Stoa  of 
Philip,  the  son  d  Amjntas,  which  was  named 
in  hoQoar  of  this  king,  on  account  of  the  services 
)w  had  rendered  to  Megalopolis.  Near  it  were 
Uie  remains  of  the  temple  of  Hermes  Acacesins. 
Alongside  (^  the  Stoa  of  Philip,  was  another  smaller 
Stoa,  ctmtaining  the  Archives  (ra  &px^^)}  ^^^ 
cmunsting  of  six  compartments.  Behind  the  Stoa 
of  the  Archives  was  a  temple  of  Tyche  (Fortune). 

The  StoA  called  Mvropolis,  where  the  shops  of  the 
ferfhmers  stood,  was  probably  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Agora.  It  was  built  from  the  spoils  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians under  Acrotatus,  when  they  were  de- 
feated by  Aristodemus.  Between  it  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Zeos  was  the  statue  of  Polybius.  To  the  left  of 
this  statue  was  the  Bouleuterium,  or  Senate  House. 
In  the  south  of  the  Agora  may  be  placed  the  Stoa 
of  Aristander,  named  after  its  founder.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  this  Stoa,  waj  a  Peripteral  Temple  of 
Zeus  Soter,  containing  a  statue  of  the  god  seated 
between  the  goddesses  Megalopolis  and  Artemis  So- 
tcira.  At  the  other,  or  western  end  of  the  same 
Stoa,  was  Uie  sacred  inclosure  of  the  Great  God- 
dcsset  Demeter  and  Core  (Persephone),  containing 
several  temples.  The  Gymnasium  stood  on  tlie 
western  side  of  the  Agora. 

To  the  north  of  the  Agora,  behind  the  Stoa  of 
Philip,  there  were  two  small  heiglits,  on  one  of 
which  stood  the  ruins  of  tlie  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
lias,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Hera  Telcia.  The 
foundations  of  these  temples  are  still  visible.  At 
the  foot  cf  the  temple  of  Hera  Telcia  was  the  stream 
Bathyllus,  flowing  into  the  HeIii>son.  Parallel  to 
the  Bathyllus  is  another  stream ;  and  the  hill  be- 
tween these  two  streams  is,  perhaps,  the  Scolcitas 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (viii.  31.  §  7),  who  says 
that  it  lies  within  the  walls,  and  tliat  a  stream  de- 
scends from  it  to  the  Hclisson. 

Some  excavations  were  made  on  the  site  of  Mcga- 
Inpulis  by  RofiB  in  1834,  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  found. 

Pausanias  also  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal mads  leading  from  Megalopolis.  Of  thete  he 
iienti«]8  eight,  leading  respectivelj  to  Messcne,  Car- 


nasiam,  Spartn,  Mothjdrium,  Maenalns,  Phigaleio, 
T^ea  and  Heraea. 

1.  The  road  to  Messeno  passed,  at  the  distance  of 
7  stadia  from  the  city,  a  temple  of  the  goddesses 
called  Maniae,  a  name  of  tlie  Eumenides,  because 
Orestes  here  became  insane  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  A  little  further  was  a  small  heap  of 
earth,  called  the  Monument  of  the  Finger,  because 
Orestes,  in  his  madness,  here  bit  off  one  of  his  fingers; 
still  further  wa.s  a  place  called  Ac^,  because  Orestes 
was  here  healed  of  his  disorder,  containing  another 
temple  of  the  Eumenides;  and  lastly  a  sanctu.Hry 
named  Cureium,  because  Orestes  here  cut  off  his 
hair.  These  stations  lay  between  the  villageN  Stndno 
and  St.  Bet,  in  the  district  where  there  are  four  tu- 
muli. From  the  Maniae  there  was  a  distance  of  15 
stadia  to  the  Alpheius,  near  the  place  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Gatheatas,  joined  hj  the  Camion.  This 
united  stream  is  the  Xeriio  Potamd.  From  the  Al- 
pheius the  road  led  to  Cromi,  a  distance  of  40  sta- 
dia, and  from  Cromi  to  Nymphas,  a  distance  of  20 
stadia.  Nymphas  was  a  place  abounding  in  water 
and  trees,  from  which  tlierc  were  30  stadia  to  the 
Heiuiaeitm,  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  Me- 
galopolis and  Mossenia.  (Pans.  viii.  34.) 

2.  The  road  to  Camasium,  in  Mcssenia,  ran  north 
of  the  former  road,  but  parallel  to  it,  It  crossed  the 
Alpheius,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  united  waters  of 
the  Malus  (MoAoOs)  and  Scyrub  (2/c(7pov).  The 
Mains  is  probably  the  river  of  A^e&iE:A^,  which, a  little 
westward  of  Dedibey,  receives  a  small  stream  answer- 
ing to  the  Seyms.  After  proceeding  from  thence  30 
stadia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Malus,  you  crossed 
the  river  and  ascended,  by  a  steep  path,  to  a  village 
called  PiiAF.DRiA.s  {^aiZplas),  which  ajjpears  to  have 
stood  on  the  height  above  Neokhori,  Fifteen  stadia 
further  was  the  Hermaeum,  named  Despoena,  an- 
other boundary  between  the  territories  of  Megalopolis 
and  Mes&enia.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §§1,  2.) 

3.  The  road  toSjiarta  was  for  the  most  part  the  same 
as  the  modem  roaid  from  Leondari  to  Alistra.  At  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  the  ruad  crossed  the  Alpheius, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  TueiCs  (Bttovs),  now  called 
Kuiu/arina.  From  thence  the  ruad  followed  the  left 
b.'mk  of  the  Theius  for  40  stadia  to  Piialksiab 
(4>aAou(r/a<),  which  was  20  stadia  distant  from  the 
IIermarum  towards  Belcmina.  About  20  stadia 
beyond  is  tlie  division  of  the  waters  flowing  south- 
ward to  the  Eurotas,  and  northward  to  tlie  Alpheius. 
(Paus.  viii.  35,  seq.) 

4.  The  road  to  Methydrium  was  170  stadia  in 
length.  It  ran  northwards  from  Megalopolis  through 
that  portion  of  central  Arcadia  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  rivers  Gortynius,  Alpheius,  and  He- 
lisson.  Thirteen  stadia  from  the  city  was  a  place 
called  SciA3  (2kiAs%  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  Sci- 
atis,  founded  by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus.  Ten  stadia 
further  lay  Ciiarisiae  (^Xapuriai^  and  from  tlience, 
at  the  distance  of  another  10  stadia,  was  Tkicoloni 
(TpiK6\uvoi).  These  two  cities  were  in  mins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  Tricoloni,  which  was  founded  bj 
the  sons  of  Lycaon,  still  possessed  a  temple  of  Po- 
seidon, standing  upon  a  hill  in  a  grove  of  trees.  We 
may  jJace  Tricoloni  near  the  modern  KarcUitla,  on 
the  edge  of  the  pbin  of  Megalopolis.  At  Metliydriuiu 
two  side  roods  branched  off  from  the  main  road. 
The  road  to  the  left  went  by  Zoetia  (10  stadia),  Pa- 
rorcia  (10  stadia),  and  Thyraeum  (15  stadia),  to 
Hypsus.  ZoKTiA  (Zoit/o,  Paiui.;  Zolruop,  Zo(- 
T€to,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  and  Paroreia  (Uapwptta) 
were  founded  by  Tricolonus.     They  were  in  ruina 
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in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  bat  in  Zoctia  there  still 
remained  a  temple  of  Demetcr  and  Artemis.  Paro- 
reia  probably  occupied  the  site  of  Paleomlri.  Tiiy- 
RAEL'M  {Svpauov)  was  founded  by  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
and  may  be  placed  at  Palamdri^  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  other  side  road  branched  off  from 
Mcthydrium  to  the  right,  ascending  to  the  fountain 
Cruni  (Kpoui'o/),  and  from  thence  descending  30 
stadia  to  the  tomb  of  Callisto,  a  lofty  mound  of  earth, 
upon  wliich  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Calliste.  Here 
Pausonios  turned  to  the  left,  and  at  the  distance  of 
25  stoiliu  from  this  tomb  ho  reached  Anemosa 
('Ayc/itfcra),  on  the  direct  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Mcthydrium.  As  Anemosa  was  100  stadia  from 
TriciMoni  and  57  from  Mcthydrium.  it  may  bo  placed 
at  ZibovUL  Beyond  Anemosa  the  rood  passed  over 
the  moimtoin  Phalanthum,  upon  which  were  the 
ruins  of  the  town  Phalantiius  (*dKayOos).  On 
the  other  side  of  this  mountain  was  the  plain  of 
Polus,  and  near  it  Schoemus  (l,xoiyovs)^  wliich 
was  called  from  a  Boeotian  (^  this  name :  near  Schoe- 
nus  were  the  race-grounds  of  Atalanta.  Methydrium 
was  the  next  place.  [^Lcthydkium.]  (Paus.  Tiii. 
35.  §  5.  seq.) 

5.  The  road  to  Maenalus,  led  along  the  Helisson 
to  the  foot  of  Mt  Maenalus.  In  leaving  the  city  it 
first  ran  through  a  marshy  district,  which  was  here 
called  Helos;  it  then  entered  a  narrow  valley,  in 
which  was  a  pkce  called  Paliscius  (IlaAtVicio;), 
where  a  mountain  torrent,  named  Elaphns,  flowed 
into  the  Helisson  on  the  left:  this  is  the  torrent 
which  flows  from  VaUetzL  Here  a  side  road  ran 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elaphns,  for  20  stadia, 
to  Peraktiieis  (Ilepaiflets),  where  was  a  temple  of 
Pan;  it  must  have  stood  near  Jiakham^tes.  But 
the  direct  road  crossed  the  Elaphns,  and  entered  the 
Maenalian  plain,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from 
the  Elaphns.  This  number,  however,  is  ranch  too 
small,  as  it  is  5  geographical  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion  of  the  Elaphns  with  tlie  Helisson  into  the  Mae- 
nalian plain.  (Leake,  Peloponnesiacaf  p.  242  ; 
Pans.  viii.  36.  §  5,  seq.) 

6.  The  road  to  Phigalcia  crossed  the  Alphcius 
at  the  ilistance  of  20  stadia  from  Megalopolis.  Two 
stadia  from  the  Alpheius  were  the  ruins  of  Maca- 
REAK,  7  stadia  further  those  of  Daseae,  and 
again  7  stadia  the  hill  Acacesius,  upon  which 
stood  the  city  Acacesium.  At  the  distance  of  4 
stadia  from  Acacesium,  was  the  temple  of  Dcspoena, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in  tlio  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  of  which  Pansanias  has  given  a  parti- 
cular description.  Adjoining,  was  the  temple  of 
Pan,  above  which  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Lyco- 
8URA.  Between  Lycosura  and  the  river  Plataniston, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  Pliigaleia,  Pausanias 
mentions  no  object,  though  the  direct  distance  be- 
tween Lycosura  and  this  river  is  9  geographical 
miles.     (Paus.  viii.  36.  §§  9—39.) 

7.  The  road  to  Pallantium  and  Tet^ea,  passed 
first  through  Ladoceia,  a  subuib  of  Megalopolis, 
next  by  the  niins  of  Haejioniae  [see  Vol.  L 
p.  192,  b.] ;  beyond  which,  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
were  the  ruins  of  Orestiia.sium;  while  upon  the 
direct  road  were  the  ullages  of  Ai>iiuodisium  and 
Athenaeum  ;  and  20  stadia  beyond  the  latter  the 
ruins  of  Asea,  near  which  were  the  sources  of  the 
Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas.  From  Asea  there  was 
an  ascent  to  tlie  mountain  called  Boreinm,  upon 
which  was  the  Choma,  marking  the  boundaries  of 
Megalojtolis,  PalUntium,  and  Tegea.  (Pans.  viii. 
44.) 
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8.  The  road  to  Heroea  waa  the  one  by  which 
Pausanias  travelled  to  Megalopolis,  and  conse- 
quently is  described  by  him  in  an  inverse  direction 
to  that  of  the  others.  This  was  the  great  Itoman 
road  through  the  Pelopoimesus,  which  occurs  in  the 
Peutinger  Table.  After  leaving  Heraca,  the  first 
place  was  Melaeneae,  which  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias was  deserted  and  covered  with  water.  Forty 
stadia  above  Mekeneae  was  BurHAGiun,  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Buphagus,  near  which  were  the 
boundaries  of  Heraea  and  Megalopolis.  Next  to 
Buphagiuin  came  the  village  Maratha,  and  then 
GoBTYS.  Furtlier  on  was  the  sepulchre  of  those 
slain  in  battle  against  Cleomenes,  and  called  Pa- 
RAEUABiuu  (napai^curiov),  because  Cleomenes  vio- 
lated his  covenant  with  them.  On  the  right  of  the 
rood  were  the  ruins  of  Brenthe,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alpheius  the  ruins  of  Trapezus.  De- 
scending from  thence  towards  the  Alpheius  was  a 
place  called  Bathos.  Ten  stadia  further  was  Ba- 
siLis;  beyond  which,  after  crossing  the  Alpheius, 
the  traveller  came  to  Thocnia,  a  deserted  city 
standing  upon  a  height  above  the  Aminios,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Hehsson.  (Paus.  viiL  26.  §  8,  viii. 
2—8.) 

(Lekko,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  seq.  p.  288,  seq., 
Peloponnetiacat  p.  231,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Richercha, 
jfc.  p.  167,  seq.;  Boss,  Rtiaen  im  Pehpotmes^  p. 
74,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pehpormesott  voL  L  p.  281, 
seq.) 


COIN  OF  MEOALOPOU8. 

MEGALO'POLIS.  l.InCaria.  [ArHBODisiAfl.] 

2.  In  Pontus.     [Sebastia.] 

ME'GARA,  sometimes  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  ME'GAIIA.  RYBLAEk(riiM4yapa:  Eth.  M«- 
yapfiis  or  Mryopcfr;  'T§\o7os,  Megarcnsis),  a  city  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  <o/t  the  island,  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Catana,  in  the  deep  bay  furmed 
by  the  Xiphonian  promontory.  It  was  nnqnes- 
tionably  a  Greek  colony,  deriving  its  origin  from 
the  Megara  in  Greece  Proper;  and  the  circnm- 
stances  attending  its  foundation  are  related  in  detiil 
by  Thncydides.  He  tells  us  that  a  colony  from  Me- 
gara, nnder  the  command  of  a  leader  nuned  Lami^ 
arrived  in  Sicily  about  the  time  that  Leontini  was 
founded  by  the  Chalcidic  colonists,  and  settled 
themselves  first  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pan- 
tagias,  at  a  place  called  Trotilus.  From  thence  they 
removed  to  Leontini  itself,  where  they  dwelt  for  a 
time  together  with  the  Chalcidians ;  but  were  soon 
afterwards  expelled  by  them,  and  next  established 
themselves  on  the  promontory  or  peninsula  of 
Thapsns,  near  Syracuse.  Hence  they  ogwn  removed 
after  the  death  of  Lamis,  and,  at  the  snggesUcm  of 
Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  chief  of  the  surrounding  country, 
finally  settled  at  a  place  afterwards  called  the  Hy- 
blaean  Meganu  (Thuc.  vi.  4.)  Scymnos  Chins 
follows  a  different  tradition,  as  he  describes  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Chalcidians  at  Naxos  and  that  of 
the  Megarians  at  Hybla  as  contemporary,  and  both 
preceding  the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  734. 
Strabo  also  adopts  tlie  same  view  of  the  subject,  as 
he  represents  Megara  as  fbunded  about  the  sama 


1IP.0AIU. 
tima  with  Kixa  (b.  o.  735},  ind  before  STneiiK.  | 


[lie  plain 
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s  itnir  in 


u(  Tfancfdiiki  ii  prabiblj  tfat  moat  tnulnonliy. 
AmrJinjc  to  thii  tlw  fmndation  of  UrEm  may 
pnbublj  be  pkccd  about  726  b.  c.  Of  iu  turlirr 
liiiluij  m  Lan  Kanvlf  an;  infurmalion,  but  a. 
vould  appeu  la  have  atliined  to  a  flourubin^  con- 
diliuD.  ai  too  jmn  aft«r  iu  foundalJiin  it  unt  nut. 
in  iu  turn,  a  colonj  to  the  other  end  of  SicUy,  when 
ii  founded  the  ciij  of  Selioiu,  which  wu  diutined 
ID  n»  to  fkr  forester  power  [hen  its  parent  cil;. 
(Thntri.  *;Scjinn.  CkaSliStrab.  vi.  p.  272.) 

Kothing  more  u  known  of  Afef^ara  till  the  period 
rf  ita  deaimction  bj  Gtlon  of  Syrarnse,  who,  after 
a  Xaag  Kt^,  made  hiniKlf  nuster  of  tlie  cii;  by  a 
apitnlation;  bat,  notKithttanding  this,  caused  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitant!  lobe  suld  into  tUreiy,  while 
he  Htabliihed  the  mm  wealthj  and  noble  dliieiu 
alSpanue.  (Herod. til  15e;Thiic.Ti.4.)  Among 
the  pRnsa  thui  remored  wai  the  oelebmt*!  eomio 
poet  Epicharmus,  who  had  Rceired  hia  education  at 
Htgara,  Ihoiigh  not  >  nalire  of  that  city.  (Suid. 
«.».  XirfxofwiiDiog.  Laert  Tiii.3.)  According  to 
Tbuejdido,  this  event  toiA  place  £45  jean  afler 
Um  fonndatioD  of  Megara,  and  oiif  tbeirfore  be 
[daced  about  481  b.c.  It  is  certjdn  that  Mc^ara 
uerer  i««er«i  ita  power  and  independence.  Thn- 
crdida  diitinijtlj  alludes  to  it  aa  not  existing  in  hia 
time  as  a  ei^,  but  npeiredlj  mentions  the  locality, 
on  tile  wa-ooaat,  which  waa  at  that  lime  oixopied 
by  the  Syncusans,  bnt  which  the  AlJienian  general 
l.*micfaDi  propoaed  to  make  tbe  head.ijnarlers  of 
thdr  fleet.  (Thuc  vi.  49,  96.)  From  Ihia  lime 
we  meet  wiib  repeated  mention  of  a  place  named 
Uegarm  or  Uegaria  (Scjl.  p,  4.  §  6),  which  it  aeeins 
impoiaible  to  sepante  from  Hjbla,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  two  were,  in  fact,  identicaL  [These 
uticea  an  diwiuaed  under  UiDLa,  No.  2.]  The 
tile  of  thi*  later  Htffin  or  Hybla  may  be  filed, 
wilb  little  doubt,  M  (he  mouth  of  the  river  Alabus 

that  the  ancient  city,  the  odginol  Greek  colony,  waa 
■Mated  almoat  cloee  to  the  reinarknble  promontory 
nw  occupied  by  the  city  of  Asoita  or  Avgaita* 


It  that  I  which  lliere  was  an  aempolis,  one  nained  Cahta 
(KoplaJ,  and  the  other  AujATitne  ('AAxaMn), 
the  funner  probably  beini;  on  (lie  nslem,  aiid  the 
lutler  on  the  western  hciglit,  upon  wliich  (be 
modem  iHllaEe  ig  chiefly  bituated.  luinirdialely 
beliiw  the  city  was  >  port-town  named  Kisaea 
<Nlomii  and  Niffaia),  the  port  beiuE  formed  by  an 
inland  called  Mimoa  (Mifivii),  T)ie  city  was  con- 
noctcd  with  its  port-town  by  Long  Walla 

It.  IliBionT. 

There  were  two  liailitiona  respecting  llie  early 
history  of  Dlegara.  According  lo  the  Megaciana, 
the  town  owed  ita  origin  to  Car,  the  son  of  I'horoneua, 
who  built  tlie  citadel  called  Caiia  and  the  leinplea 
of  Uemctcr  called  Megam,  frnm  which  the  place 
derived  its  name.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  S,  i.  4ft.  §  6.) 
Twelve  gcneraliona  afterwards  Lelei  came  from 
Kfiypt  and  gave  the  inhabitants  the  name  of  Lelegea, 
wbcncawe  read  in  Ovid  (Jfc(.vu.  443):  — 


to  Lehevi 


it  this 


it  of  SjracuBe,  w 


h  Lamachna 


of  which  ia  at  leul 
tbe  peninsula  itaelf  I 
rfOrtygia,  ihonid  have  been  ' 

minbly  eerved  the  purposes  fo 
n^ed  apon  his  brother  gencrais  ine  occupaiion  oi 
the  Tacant  site  of  Megara  (Thuc  yi.  49.)[E.U.B,1 
UirCARA  (Ti  Htyofa,  Uegara  -Sram,  some- 
Umt*  Uegtra  -ae :  tbe  territory  4  Mrynpi'i,  aometunea 
^  HvyofurJfj  BC.  y^:  EA,  Hf7af»i^f,  Alegarensia: 
Adj.  Hryafudi'),  a  dty  in  Greece  Froper. 

L    SlTlTATIOH. 

The  dty  of  Megara  is  situated  lalher  mora  than 
a  mile  fnin  the  gnronic  gulf,  iu  a  plain  abont  G  or 
7  miles  in  length,  and  the  suns  in  breadth,  bounded 
to  the  westward  by  the  n.af,t  of  tbe  Gemneian 
■  he  eaalwanl  by  the  range  which 
IB  mountain.)  called  Kerlta  or  the 
}I<Ris,andto  the  sonth  by  the  sea;  while  on  the  north 

*  Tbe  modem  city  uf  Ihia  name  djites  only  fmm 
the  tbiiteenlh  century,  being  founded  in  1329  by 
llieempenc  Fndeiic  IL,  frum  whom  it  derives  iU 


Lelci  was  succeeded  by  hia  «oo  Clesm,  the  latter 
by  his  son  Pylaa,  whoso  son  Sriron  married  tlie 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Albens.  Unt  Nisus, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  disputing  with  Scirun  tbe  pos- 
session of  Megara,  Aeacus,  who  bad  been  oiUed  in 
as  arbiter,  assigned  tlie  kingdom  to  Kisus  and  hia 
poBterily,  and  to  Sciron  tbe  command  in  war. 
j  Xisus  waa  succeeded  by  Megareus,  the  eon  of 
t'neeidon,  who  had  married  Iphiii'ie,  the  daughter  of 
'  Kleuej  and  Megoreoa  waa  fallowed  by  hie  son 
AlcathoiiB,  who  liuilt  the  other  diadel  named  after 
him.  Such  waa  the  account  of  the  Megariani, 
who  purpoeely  suppressed  the  atory  of  the  captura 
of  their  city  by  llinos  during  the  reign  of  Miaiu. 
(l>«u.  i.  39,  SS  S.  «.  1.  <1.  §  5.) 

The  other  tiadition,  which  waa  preserved  by  Iba 
Boeotians  and  adopted  by  the  rest  of  Greece, 
diffeiB  widely  from  the  pmeding  me.  In  Ilie  reign 
of  Pyhis,  Pandion  being  eipelled  from  Alliens  by 
the  .Metiifflidae.  fled  to  Ilegnra,  married  the  daughter 
of  Pylaa,  and  succeeded  hia  father-in-law  iti  (he 
kingdom.  (Faus.  i.  39.  §  4;  Apollod.  ill,  15.) 
Tlie  tletionidae  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  of 
Athens  ;  and  when  the  dominions  of  Pandion  wen 
diiidcd  among  hia  four  sons,  Hisus,  the  youngest, 
obtained  Megaiia.  The  dty  was  called  after  him 
Nisa  (Nios),  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  tbe 
port-town  which  lie  built.  When  Minos  attacked 
Nisua,  Megareus,  son  of  Poseidon,  come  from 
Onchestua  in  Boeotia  lo  aasbt  the  Litter,  and  waa 
Imried  in  the  city,  which  waa  called  after  kim 
Megara.  Tlie  name  of  Kiaa,  aubsequently  Kisaea, 
was  henceforth  mntined  to  the  port-town.  (Pans. 
i.  39.§§4,6.)  Buteven  theinhabilanUofUi'gan 
weie  soineiimes  called  Nisad,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Megarians  of  Sicily,  their  colonista  (Theoer. 
Id  liL  S7.)  Through  the  treachery  of  his  daughter 
Scylla,  Ni«UB  perished,  and  Muioe  obtained  posiea- 
siou  of  the  city,  ami  demolished  ita  walla.  Tbtf 
were  subaequeutly  lestored  by  Alcatlious,  son  at 
Pelopa,  who  eame  from  Elis.  In  this  work  be  ms 
assisted  by  Apollo.  (Pans.  i.  41.  §  6;  Tiiecfn. 
771;  Ov.  -Wet  viii.  14.)  It,  waa  further  related, 
that  Hyperion,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  lns( 
king  of  Uegara,  and  that  after  his  d^th  a  domocn- 
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ticai  form  of  government  w&s  osUblished.  (Paus.  i. 
43.  §  3.) 

Into  the  value  of  tho6e  traditions  it  would  be 
Tiseless  to  inquire.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
certain,  that  Mej^ara  and  its  territory  were  in  early 
times  regarded  as  i>art  of  Attica ;  and  hence  Strabo 
accounts  for  the  omission  of  their  names  in  the 
Iliad,  because  they  were  comprehended  along  with 
the  Athenians  under  the  general  name  of  lonians. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  392.)  The  most  certain  event  hi  the 
liistory  of  Mcgara  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians. 
This  event  is  coiniected  in  tradition  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Peluponnesians  against  Atlicns. 
The  Dorian  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  Codrus;  but  Megaris  was  notwitlistanding 
]iennanently  conquered,  and  a  Corinthian  and  Mes- 
henian  colony  founded  at  Megara.  The  pillar  at  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  had  hitherto  marked  the 
bijundarics  of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus,  was  now  re- 
moved ;  and  Megara  was  henceforth  a  Dorian  statt*, 
and  its  territory  included  in  Pelo]K»imesus.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  393;  Scymn,  Ch.  502.)  Megara,  however, 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  subject  to  Corinth, 
and  it  was  not  without  frequent  stniggles  and 
wars  that  it  at  length  established  its  indefiendence. 
(For  aiithorities,  see  MUllcr,  Dorians^  i.  5.  §  10.) 
Megara  appears  not  to  have  become  the  ruling  city 
in  the  district  till  it  was  independent  of  Corinth, 
since  in  earlier  times  it  had  been  only  one  of  the 
five  hamleLs  (/cw/mi),  into  which  tlie  country  was 
divided,  n;?mely,  the  Ilcnieans,  Piraeans,  Megarians, 
Cynosuriaas  and  Tripodiscaeans.  (Plut  Qucust. 
Gra<!c.c.  17,  p.  387.) 

After  Megara  had  become  an  independent  city, 
its  prosperity  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era  it  was  one  of  the 
most  tiourishing  commercial  citii*s  of  Greece.  For 
tikis  it  W.HS  chiefly  indebted  to  its  admirable  situa- 
tion, which  gave  its  inhabitants  great  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  commerce  both  by  land  and  sea. 
All  the  nxwls  from  Northern  Greece  to  Peloponnesus 
pas.s4.>d  through  their  country,  while  their  shores 
beini;  washed  by  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs, 
enabled  them  to  trade  both  with  the  West  and  Kast. 

Megara  founded  some  of  the  earlier  GrecLin 
colonics,  both  in  Sicily  and  Thrace.  In  b.  c.  728 
it  Chtublished  Megara  Uyblaea  in  Sicily,  in  712 
Astacus  in  Bithynia,  in  675  Cyzicus  in  the  Pro- 
pontis,  in  the  following  year  Chalcedon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  and  in  657  Byzantium 
opposite  Chalceduu.  About  this  time,  or  rather 
later.  Comedy  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Megarians.  According  to  the  common  account, 
Susarion,  a  native  of  Tiipodiscus  in  Megaris,  intro- 
duced comedy  into  Attica.  (^Dict  of  Biogr,  art. 
SUS.VU10N.)  But,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the 
lower  orders  attempted  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
govej-nment,  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  ;  and  Theagenes, 
the  father-in-law  of  Cylon,  became  tyrant  or  despot 
of  Megara,  by  attacking  the  rich  landed  proprietors 
and  advocating  the  claims  of  the  poor.  (Aristot. 
Jihet.  i.  2,  PoliU  v.  4.)  He  embellished  the  city  by 
the  construction  of  a  beautiful  aqueduct,  which  con- 
tinued to  exi>t  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(i.  40.  §  1).  Theagenes  ruled  about  b.  c.  630 — 
600;  but  he  was  subsequently  driven  from  power, 
and  Megara  was  for  some  time  torn  asunder  by 
struggles  between  the  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  elegiac  poet  Theognis,  who  belonged  to  the 
amtocncj,  deplores  the  bufferings  of  his  party,  and 
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complains  tliat  Uio  poor  no  longer  paid  the  intemt 
of  their  debts,  .nnd  that  tliey  plondered  the  hooses 
of  the  rich  and  even  the  temples. 

About  the  same  time  the  &I^:ariaiis  were  engaged 
in  frequent  contests  with  their  neighbours  in  Attica. 
The  chief  straggle  between  them  was  for  the  island 
of  Salamis,  which  was  at  length  gained  by  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  well-known  stra- 
tagem of  Solon.  (Paus.  i.  40.  §  5;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
394.)  The  Megarians  took  their  share  in  the  Per- 
sian wars.  They  fought  with  20  ships  at  ti:e 
battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  (Uerod.  viii. 
1,  45.)  They  repulsed  a  body  of  Pcniana  whom 
Mardonius  sent  to  ravage  their  territory  (Pans.  i. 
40.  §  2),  and  finally  3000  of  their  troops  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Plataea.    (Herod,  ix.  28.) 

After  the  Persian  War  the  M^arians  were  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
the  boundaries  of  their  territories.  This  led  the 
Megarians  to  desert  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  and 
unite  themselves  with  the  Athenians,  b.  c  455 .  In 
order  to  secure  their  communication  with  Megara, 
the  Athenians  built  two  Long  Walls  connecting  the 
city  with  Nisaea ;  and  they  garrisoned  at  the  same 
time  the  town  of  Pegae,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
(Time.  i.  103.)  But  ten  yean  afterwards  the  Me- 
garians revolted  from  Athens,  and  having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  some  Peloponnesian  troops,  they 
slew  the  Athenian  garrison,  with  the  exc^pticm  of 
tliosc  who  escaped  into  Nisaea.  They  continued  to 
hold  Nisaea  and  Pegae,  but  they  also  surrendered 
these  towns  in  the  thirty  yeare*  truce  made  in  the 
same  year  (445)  with  Sparta  and  her  allies.  (Tbuc. 
i.  114,  115.)  The  Athenians  thus  lost  all  autho- 
rity over  Megaris;  but  they  were  so  exasperated 
with  the  Megarians,  that  they  passed  a  decree 
excluding  them  from  their  markets  and  ports.  This 
decree  pressed  very  hard  upon  the  Megarians,  whi^se 
anpnxluctive  soil  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
population,  and  who  obtained  most  of  their  supplies 
from  Attica:  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
Peloponnesians  tor  declaring  war  against  AUiens. 
(Thuc.  i.  67 ,  139;  Aristoph.  Acham,  533.) 

In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Megarians  suffered 
greatly.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians 
invaded  Megaris  with  a  very  large  force,  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  territory  up  to  the  citj  walls.  At 
the  same  time  the  Athenian  fleet  blockaded  the 
harbour  of  Nisaea,  so  that  Megara  was  in  the  sitna- 
tion  of  a  besieged  city  cut  off  ham  all  its  supplies. 
This  invasion  was  repeated  by  the  Athenians  onco 
in  every  year,  and  sometimes  even  twice;  and  tlie 
sufferings  which  the  people  then  endured  were 
remembered  by  them  many  centuries  afterwards, 
and  were  assigned  to  Pausanias  as  the  reason  why 
one  of  their  works  of  art  had  not  been  finished.  (Thuc 
ii.  31 ;  Plut  Per,  30;  Paus.  L  40.  §  4.)  In  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c.  427),  the  Athe- 
nians under  Nicias  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
noa,  which  lay  in  front  of  Nisaea,  and  left  a  garrison 
there,  by  which  means  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  still 
more  effectively  blockaded.  (Thuc.iii.  61.)  Of  the  po- 
sition of  this  ishnd,  and  of  the  causeway  connecting 
it  with  the  mainland,  we  shall  speak  presently.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (e.a  424), 
the  democratical  party  in  M^ra  fearing  the  return 
of  tlie  aristocratical  exiles,  who  were  at  Pegae,  en- 
tered into  cegotiations  with  the  Athenians  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  them.  The  Athenians  still  held 
Minoa;  and  the  Long  Walls  and  Nisaea  were  occu- 
pied by  an  Athenian  garrison.     The  Atheniaas 
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ipere  admitted  within  the  Long  Walls  by  their  friends 
in  Megara,  and  alter  a  si^e  of  two  days  thcj  took 
NiMcn.^  Megara  was  saved  by  Brasidas,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  city  with  a  large  Pelo- 
ponnesian  force,  and,  after  oflfering  battle  to  the 
Athenians,  which  they  declined,  was  admitted 
within  the  city.  The  aristocratical  exilffi  were  now 
recalled,  and  a  strict  and  exclusive  oligarchy  esta- 
blished, which  lasted  for  some  time.  (Thuc.  iv.  66 
— 74.)  •  A  few  months  afterwards  the  Megarians 
captured  the  Long  Walls  from  the  Atheniaan  and 
lerelled  them  to  the  ground;  bat  the  Athenians 
still  continoed  to  hold  Nisaea  and  Minoa.  (Thuc. 
iv.  109.)  In  the  truce  concluded  between  the 
Athoiians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  following  year, 
it  was  settled  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Athenians  in  Kisaea  and  Minoa,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Megarians  and  their  allies  in  Megara,  on 
the  other,  should  be  the  rood  leading  from  the  gate 
of  Nisaea  near  the  monument  of  Nisus  to  the  Posei- 
don! urn  or  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  from  the  latter  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  causeway  leading  to  Minoa. 
(Thuc  ir.  117.) 

From  this  time  Megara  is  seldom  mentioned  in 
Grecian  history.  Its  prosperous  condition  at  a  later 
period  is  extolled  by  I:iocrate8,  who  says  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  largest  houses  of  any  city  in  Greece,  and 
th.it  it  remained  at  peace,  though  placed  between 
the  Peloponnesians,  Thebans,  and  Athenians.  (Isocr. 
dt  Pac.  p.  183,  ed.  Steph.)  Megara  surrendered  to 
Philip  af^er  the  battle  of  Chacroncia.  (Aelian, 
V.  H.  vi.  1.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  it  was 
lor  s<Hne  time  in  the  power  of  Cassander;  but  his 
garriifon  was  expelled  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs,  who 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  city  n.c.  307.  (Diod. 
XX.  46;  Pint.  Demetr.  9.)  Subsequently  it  again 
passed  into  the  hanils  of  the  ^lacedonian  kings,  but 
it  was  united  by  Aratus  to  the  Achaean  League. 
(Puljb.  ii.  43.)  In  the  war  between  the  Achaean 
League  and  the  Romans,  Megara  surrendered  to 
Metellus  without  a  contest.  (Pans.  vii.  15.  §  11.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Sulpicius,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iv.  5),  as  one  of  tlie  ruined 
cities  of  Greece.  It  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  393),  and  it  was  subsequently  made  a 
Roman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11.)  Pausanias 
relates  that  it  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which 
Hadrian  refused  to  assist,  on  account  of  the  murder 
by  its  inhabitants  of  Anthemocritus,  the  Athenian 
herald  (Paus.  L  36.  §  3);  but  we  learn  from  in- 
scriptions that  a  new  tribe  at  Megara  was  called 
Adxianis,  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  that  Sabina, 
the  emperor^a  wife,  was  worshipped  here  under  the 
title  of  Wa  Arifiirnip  (Bockh,  Irucr.  vol.  L  p.  566); 
and  even  Pausanias  himself  describes  a  temple  of 
Apdlo  of  white  marble,  built  by  Iladrian  (i.  42. 
§  5).  It  ctHitinued  to  coin  money  under  the  Anto- 
nines  and  subsequent  emperors ;  and  it  appears  in 
the  Tabula  Pouting,  as  a  considerable  place.  In 
the  fifth  centuiy  its  fortifications  were  repaired  by 
Diogenes,  an  officer  of  the  emperor  Anastasius 
(Chandler,  Inscr,  Ant.  130);  but  from  this  time  it 
appears  to  have  rapidly  sunk,  and  was  frequently 
plundered  by  the  {»rates  of  the  Mediterranean. 

ifegara  was  celebrated  on  account  of  its  philo- 
sophical school,  which  was  founded   there  by  £u- 

*  On  this  occasion  Thucydides  (iv.  66)  calls 
Mrgara  ^  &ya»  x6\iSf  in  contradistinction  to  the 
port-town.  This  expres»iou  cannot  refer  to  the 
icropolis  of  Megara,  as  some  critics  interpret  it. 
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deides,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,and  which  distinguished 
itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  The 
philosophers  of  this  school  were  called  the  ^legarici 
(o/  MryapiKoi^  Strab.  ir.  393).  It  was  also  leos 
creditably  distinguished  for  its  courtezans,  who  were 
called  Megarian  Sphinxes.  {MeyapiKcd  X<piyytSj 
Suid.  s.  r. ;  comp.  Plaut.  Pert.  i.  3.  57.)  The 
Megarians  were  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  (Tertnll.  Apohff.  39.)  They  had  a  bad 
character  throughout  Greece,  and  were  regarded 
as  fraudulent,  perfidious,  and  ignorant;  but  they 
may  have  owed  much  of  this  bad  character  to  tho 
representations  of  their  enemies,  the  Atlienians. 
(Aehan,  V.  U.  xii.  56;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Pac. 
248 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Vltyapttav  &{ioi  fifpiSos,  i.  e.  c<ni- 
temptible  people.)  Of  the  Megarian  games  and 
festivals  we  have  'three  kinds  mentioned ;  the  Dio- 
clean,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  hero  Dioclcs 
(Schol.  ad  Theocr.  xii.  28 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01 
xiii.  155;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acham.  774),  the 
Alcathoan,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Alcathous,  and 
the  Smaller  Pythian,  in  honour  of  tho  Pythian 
Apollo,  whose  worship  was  very  ancient  in  Megara. 
(Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  i.  3;  Scliol.  ad  Pitul  New. 
V.  84,  01  xiii.  155;  Krause,  iJie  PtftJiien,  Ntmem 
und  hUimietif  p.  66.) 

Dion  Chrysostom  {OraL  vi.)  says  that  Megara 
is  one  day's  journey  from  Athens,  and  Procojiius 
(Bell  Vand.  i.  1)  makes  it  210  stadia.  According 
to  modem  travellers  the  journey  takes  8  hours. 
(Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

III.     TorOORAPIIY  OF  THE   ClTY   AND   ITS 

Port- TOWN. 

Pausanias  has  given  a  particular  description  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Megara  (Paus.  i.  40,  f^et].). 
Ho  begins  his  account  with  the  aqueduct  of  Thea- 
genes,  which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the 
fountain  of  tho  nymphs  called  Sithnidcs.  Tho 
aqueduct  was  remarkable  for  its  nmgnitude  and 
numerous  columns.  Near  it  was  an  ancient  temple, 
containing  a  statue  of  Artemis  Soteira,  statues  of 
the  twelve  gods  said  to  be  by  Praxiteles,  and  images 
of  tho  Roman  emperors.  Beyond,  in  the  Olympieium, 
or  inclosure  of  Zens  Olympiiu,  was  a  magnificent 
temple,  containing  a  statue  of  the  god,  which  iias 
never  finished,  owing  to  the  distress  occasioned  by 
tlie  Athenians  in  tlie  Peloponnesian  War.  Prom 
thence  Pausanias  ascended  to  the  citadel,  named 
Caria,  passing  by  a  temple  of  Dionysus  Nyctelius,  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Apostrophio,  nn  oracle  of 
Night,  and  a  ruofless  temple  of  Zeus  Crunius. 
Here,  also,  was  the  M^amm,  or  temple  of  Dcmeter, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Car  during  his  reign. 

Below  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  Caria 
was  the  tomb  of  Alcmena  near  the  Olympieium. 
Hence  Pausanias  was  conducted  by  his  Megarian 
guide  to  a  place  called  Rhus  ('Pot;s;  comp.  Plut. 
Thes.  27),  because  the  waters  from  tlic  neighbouring 
mountains  were  collected  here,  until  they  were 
turned  off  by  Theagenes,  who  erected  on  the  spot 
an  altar  to  Achelous.  It  was  probably  this  water 
which  supplied  the  fountain  of  the  Sithnidcs.  Near 
this  place  was  the  monument  of  Hyllas;  and  not 
far  from  the  latter  were  temples  of  Isis,  Apollo 
Agraeus,  and  Artemis  Agrotcra,  which  was  said  to 
have  lieen  dedicated  by  Alcathous  after  he  had 
slain  the  Cithaeronian  lion.  Below  these  were  the 
heroum  of  Pandion,  and  the  monuments  of  Hip- 
polyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  ax^  T«c«q&,  "v^^ 
married  Procne. 
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On  tlio  ascent  to  the  citadel  Alcathoi',  Paumnias 
saw,  on  the  right  hand,  the  sepulchre  of  M^^^arcus, 
and  near  it  the  hearth  of  the  gods  called  Prodomeis, 
to  whom  Alcathous  sacrificed  when  he  was  going  to 
build  the  walls.  Here  was  the  stone  upon  which 
Apollo  laid  his  Ijre,  when  he  was  assisting  Alca- 
tlious,  and  which,  on  being  struck,  returned  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  harp.  (Comp.  Theogn.  771  ;  Ov. 
MeL  viii.  14.)  Beyond  was  the  council-house 
(^0ovKfvrfipioy)  of  the  Megarians,  formerly  the  se- 
pulchre of  Timalcus  ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
Acro^iolis  was  a  temple  of  Athena,  containing  a 
statue  of  the  goddess,  entirely  gilded,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  which  were  of 
ivory.  Here,  also,  were  temples  of  Athena  Nice, 
or  Victory,  and  Acantis.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was  originally  of  brick,  but  had  been  rebuilt  of  white 
marble  by  Hadrian.  Here,  also,  was  a  temple  of 
DemeterThesmophorus,  in  descending  from  which  oc- 
curred the  tomb  of  Callipolis,  daughter  of  Alcathous. 

On  the  road  leading  to  the  Prytaneium  the  tra« 
Teller  passed  the  heroum  of  Ino,  the  heroum  of 
Iphigeneia,  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Agamemnon.  In  the  Prytaneium 
were  tombs  of  Menippus,  son  of  Megareus,  and 
Echepolis,  son  of  Alcathous ;  near  which  was  a  stone 
called  Anacletbra,  because  here  Demeter  sat  down 
and  called  her  daughter.  Pausanias  next  mentions 
the  sepulchres  of  those  Megarians  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  the  Persians,  and  the  Aesynmium,  so 
named  from  its  focmder,  which  contained  a  monu- 
ment of  the  heroes  of  Megara.  There  were  several 
sepcdchral  monuments  on  the  way  from  the  Ae- 
symnium  to  the  heroum  of  Alcathous,  in  which  the 
public  records  were  preserved  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias. Beyond  was  the  Dionysium  or  temple  of 
Dionysus;  close  to  which  was  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, containing  several  statues  by  Praxiteles.  Near 
the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Fortune,  with  an  image 
of  the  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  A  neighbouring 
temple  contained  statues  of  the  Muses,  and  a  Jupiter 
in  brass,  by  Lysippus. 

In  the  Agora  stood  the  tombs  of  Coroebus  and  of 
the  athlete  Orsippus,  the  former  of  which  was  orna- 
mented by  some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 
sculpture  which  Pausanias  had  seen  in  Greece.  On 
descending  from  the  Agora  by  the  street  called 
Straight,  there  stood,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Prostaterius,  with  a  statue  of  the  god  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  other  statues  by  Praxiteles. 
In  tlie  ancient  gymnasium,  near  the  gates  called 
Nymphades,  was  a  pyramidal  stone,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Apollo  Carinus,  and  a  temple  of  theEilcitbyiae. 

On  the  road  to  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  a  temple  of 
Demeter  Malophorus.  The  Acropolis  of  Nisaea  still 
remained  ;  on  descending  from  the  Acnipolis  there 
was  the  tomb  of  Lelex  on  the  sea-side.  Near  Nisaea 
was  a  small  island,  called  Minoa,  where  the  fleet  of  the 
Cretans  was  moored  during  the  war  against  Nisus. 

Megara  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  but  it  is  a 
miserable  place.  It  occupies  only  the  western  of  the 
two  ancient  citadels,  and  as  this  was  probably  Alca- 
thou,  the  town  on  the  summit  is  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Athena.  There  are  hardly  any  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Megara.  On  the  eastern  acropolis  there 
are  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient  walls.  None  of  the 
numerous  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias  can  be 
identified;  and  only  one  of  them  is  marked  by  the 
frusta  of  some  Ionic  columns.  The  magnificent 
iqneduct  of  Theagenes  has  disappeared ;  and  some 
imperfect  foundMlioDs  and  a  large  fountain  on  the 
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northern  side  of  the  town  are  the  only  remains  of  tli« 
celebrated  fountain  of  the  Sithnide  nymphs. 

Of  the  Long  Walls,  uniting  Megara  with  Nisaea,  we 
have  already  spoken.  Theyare  noticed  by  Aristophaneri 
under  the  name  of  rd  McTopar^  axtkri  {Lytistr. 
1172).  They  were  destroyed  by  the  Megarians 
themselves,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  but  they  were  subf^c- 
quently  restored  by  Phocion.  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
as  if  tliey  still  existed  in  his  time  (ix.  p.  3^1),  but 
they  would  seem  to  have  &llen  to  ruin  before  that  uf 
Pausanias,  us  he  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydidcs  (iv.  66)  they  were  8  stadia 
iu  length,  but  according  to  Strabo  (/.  c.)  18  stadia. 

The  position  of  Nisaea  and  Alinoa  has  given  rise 
to  much  dispute,  as  the  localities  described  by 
Thucydides  do  not  agree  with  the  present  fvatnrei 
of  the  coast.  The  subject  has  been  briefly  discussed 
by  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  401), 
and  more  fully  by  Dr.  Arnold  {Thwyd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  393)  and  Lieut  Spratt.  (London  Geoffrapkkol 
Journal^  vol.  viii.  p.  205.)  Thucydides  represents 
Minoa  as  an  island  close  to  Nisaea,  and  united  to  tl>e 
hitter  by  a  bridge  over  a  morass.  On  Mmoa  the 
Megarians  had  built  a  fortress  (Tkuc.  iii.  51). 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  39)  calls  Minoa  a  promontory  (&rpa). 
He  says  that,  "  alter  the  Scironian  rocks,  we  come  to 
the  promontory  Minoa,  forming  the  harbour  of 
Nisaea."  Pausanias  (i.  44.  §  3),  however,  agTvo« 
with  Thucydides  in  calling  it  an  island  ;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  expression  of  Strabo  (&rpa) 
is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  an  island,  as  statevl 
by  Thucydides  and  Pausanias.  The  difficulty  in 
determining  the  site  of  Minoa  and  Nisaea  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  at  present  do  island  off 
the  coast  which  can  be  identified  with  Minoo.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  l^Ie- 
gara  there  is  a  small  rocky  peninsula,  and  further 
off  two  islands,  the  inner  one  of  which  affords 
shelter  to  a  few  of  the  small  class  of  coasters. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  inner  islan<i 
was  Minoa,  as  it  forms  the  port  of  the  Megarians  of 
the  present  day.  But  this  island  is  distant  from  the 
promontory  about  200  yards,  with  7  fathoms  of 
water  between  them  ;  consequently  they  coold  never 
have  been  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  argued,  that  the  peninsula  was  once  an  island  ; 
but  this  is  disproved  by  the  hot  that  its  isthmus  is 
of  equal  height  with  its  extremity.  Moreover,  there 
are  no  ancient  renudns,  either  on  this  island  or  the 
peninsula. 

Other  writers,  among  whom  are  Colonel  Leake  and 
Dr.  Arnold, suppose  the  promontory  ti^Tikho  (see map. 
No.  6),  further  to  the  east,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait 
of  Salamis,  to  have  been  Alinoa,  since  it  may  at  one 
time  have  been  an  island.  Accordingly,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  respecting  the  length  of  the  Long 
Walls,  is  preferred  to  that  of  Thucydides.  But  this 
promontory  is  nearly  3  miles  in  length,  which  is 
lai^er  than  is  implied  in  the  description  of  Thucy- 
dides (iii.  51),  who  speaks  of  it  as  fortified  only  by  a 
single  fort.  Moreover,  Pausanias  calls  Minoa  a  snmll 
bhuid.  Lieutenant  Spratt  has  offered  a  more  probable 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  supposes  Minoa  to  be 
a  rocky  hill,  sunnountcd  by  a  ruined  fortress,  and 
standing  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  south  of  Megara, 
at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  geographic 
mile,  thus  agreeing  with  the  8  stadia  of  Thucy- 
dides. *'  That  this  hill  was  once  a  peninsula,  appears 
evident  from  the  dry  beds  of  two  rivers,  which  pass 
close  to  its  base  ;  one  on  each  skie.    The  aaitem 
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led  i*iikls  TDUid  tli«  back  of  Um  hill,  lamng  onl;  t 
nuTSR  neck  of  elcTited  f^nnd  betwnen  it  and  tbit 
on  tlM  Teat  rid«  :  and  it  is,  Iherpfure,  clur,  ibut 
whca  thete  two  linn  had  communiFation  vltli  th« 
Ha,  the  intermediate  neck  of  land,  witli  this  bill, 
Tvald  ban  been  a  peniniula, «  prainontarj.  Tbeee 
two  liter  bedi  were  once  tbe  onlf  oullela  of  the 
maiuitain  alreuna  which  tiiue  from  tlio  lallFrs  on 
the  north  aide  of  Uoat  Geraneia ;  for  the  nncicnt 
cnoTu  of  the  aulera  bed,  allliciii|;h  now  ploughed 
oxti  and  cultivated,  cad  be  tnced  lhroDj>h  the 
]<]ain  to  tha  northwani,  aa  far  u  ita  jnnctim  with 
that  rirer,  whose  torreot  at  present  Sowa  in  an 
eulo-lj  direction  tonardt  tte  iballow  baj  of  THio, 
nwBinglhe  aite  of  the  Lorg  Willi  which  connected 
Urpra  with  Nlaau  and  llinoi,  and  loeiDg  tbein- 
•elm  in  the  BwamfB  bordeiinjt  that  baj.  Although 
'  t  waUa  are  not  found  in  ilia  bed  of  tbe 
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rirer,  yet,  on  eiamininE  the  gionnd  near  il,  tha 
evidence  ia  convincing  that  ita  prcEciit  course  dnoe 
crtea  their  silo,  aa,  at  a  short  dtatance  &um  it,  on  tlie 
Megarian  «de,  their  foondationa  ataj  be  traced  in  a 
directina  tianavenie  to  the  couree  of  the  riier,  and 
towarda  tha  caitellaled  hill  befunt  menlioned.  Tha 
drj  wMeicoaraa  on  the  wealem  aide  of  this  isolated 
hill  can  be  traced  to  witliin  two  or  three  hundred 
yarda  of  the  casleni  one^  and  hsTing  no  conimuni- 
■ith  any  other  mountain  stream,  it  may  not 


Bplit  there  in 


e  that  formerly  tli 


nlioncd  atrcam,  would  hare 


If  thii  hill  is  the  alia  of  llinoa,  Die  town  of  Kisaea 
mut  have  been  near  it ;  and  Lieut.  Spratt  dis- 
oiined  many  Ttstigea  of  an  ancient  aile  on  the 
eiMem  tide  of  the  hill,  hctK-cvu  tlie  tea  and  a  low 
rotk,  which  atanda  in  the  plain  a  abort  diblance  to 
tlK  northward.      "Amoiij;  Ihwo  remains  ate  four 

(Kofwliich  there  are  three  hrukai  ahathi  ofuoaU 


the  suppwition. 

buikiiug,  hot  tl  ilanik  nioici 


id  wanlinf  apparently  only  llw 
the  original  number,  i'ruhsbly 
enia  or  temples  ;  and  two  Greek 
re  now  in  ruins,  but  elandini;  on 
iliona,  will  not  bo  un&TOUrBble  to 
Anoilicr  church,  Agioa  Nikolaoa, 


the  KJ 
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•Spnitt  further  supposes  that  he  has  discovered  re- 
niAins  of  the  ancient  causeway.  "  Between  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  its  north  side,  and  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  dry  bed  of  a  former  river,  there  are 
three  platfonns  of  heavy  buildings,  one  of  which 
lies  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  another  on 
the  edge  of  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  third  nearly 
central  ;  and  as  tic  course  of  that  former  river-bed 
clearly  and  indisputably  passes  between  them,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  bridge  of  communica- 
tion may  bo  recognised  in  these  ruins.**  Uo  also 
says,  "  that  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  mole  are 
to  be  seen  extending  from  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  hill,  and  curving  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  have 
formed  a  harbour  between  the  bill  and  those  ruins,*^ 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  the  port  of  Nisaca  was  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Minoa. 

IV.  Teruitory  of  Megaua. 

Me^raris  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
Isthmus,  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cithae> 
ron  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  which  connects  North- 
ern Greece  with  the  Peloponnesus.  The  southern 
]iart  of  this  Isthmus,  including  the  Isthmus  properly 
so  called,  belonged  to  Corinth;  but  the  boundaries 
of  Meg.tris  and  Corinth  differed  at  an  earlier  an<l  a 
later  period.  Originally  Mc^aris  extended  as  far 
ns  Crommyon  on  the  Saronic,  and  Thermae  on  the 
Corinthian,  gulfs,  and  a  pilhur  was  set  up  near  the 
Isthmus  proper,  marking  the  boundaries  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Ionia;  but  subsequently  this  pillar 
was  removed,  and  the  territory  of  Corinth  reached  as 
far  as  the  Scirunian  rocks  and  the  other  pas!>es  of  the 
Gcraneian  mountains.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  392,  393.) 
Towards  the  N.,  Megaris  was  separated  from  Roeotia 
by  Ml  Cithaeron,  and  towards  the  £.  and  N£.  from 
Attica  by  some  high  land,  which  terminates  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Krrata  or  The  Horns  (t&  K^- 
para),  and  now  KamRli.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395;  Died. 
xiiL  65;  Plut.  Them.  13.)  Here  there  is  an  im- 
mense deposit  of  conchiferous  limestone,  which  Pau- 
Banias  also  noticed  (L  44.  §  6).  The  river  lapis, 
Which  flowed  into  the  sea  a  Uttle  to  the  W.  of  the 
Horns,  was  the  boundary  of  Megaris  and  Attica. 
[Attica,  p.  323,  a.]  The  extreme  breadth  of 
Megaris  frum  Pagae  to  Kisaea  is  estimated  by 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  334)  at  120  stadia;  and,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Clinton,  the  area  of  the  countiy 
is  143  square  miles. 

Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  countiy, 
and  contains  no  plain,  except  the  one  in  which  its 
capital,  Megara,  was  situated.  This  plain  was  called 
the  "  White  Plain**  (to  Ac vkoi'  ircStW,  Schol.  ad 
Horn,  Od.  V.  333,  cd.  Mai;  Etymol.  ^L  s.  r.  Aeu- 
K60€a),  and  is  the  same  as  Cimolia  (Ki/Lu^Ala, 
Diod.  xi.  79),  which  produced  tlie  Crcta  Cimolia  or 
fullers'  earth,  and  which  Leake  erroneously  regards 
us  a  place  (A'orMcm  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  413).  The 
main  range  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  nms  from  W.  to  E., 
fonning  the  boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica; 
but  it  is  also  prolonged  southwards  along  the  shores 
t£  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  gradually  rises  into  a 
new  chain,  which  stretches  across  Megaris  from 
W.  to  E.,  parallel  to  Mt.  Cithaeron.  This  chain  is 
highest  on  the  western  side,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  4217  feet  (Paris),  and  gradually  sinks 
down  on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  Saronic  gulf. 
On  its  western  side  it  runs  out  into  the  promontory 
Abgii>la2(ctu8    (AiYiiAcryirroj,    Aesch.    Agmu 
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303,  with  Schol.),  and  also  into  those  of  Olmiar 
and  Hrraeum  in  the  Corinthian  territory.  [Co- 
K1NTIIUS,  p.  685.]  On  its  eastern  side  tlie  ishnd 
of  Salamis  and  the  surrounding  rocks  are  only  a 
continuation  of  this  chain.  The  mountains  were 
called  Geraneia  in  antiquity  {Ttpdvkia^  Thuc.  i. 
105;  Pans.  i.  40.  §  7),  and  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived this  name  beoiuse,  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
Megarus,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  Sithonian  nymph, 
was  led  by  the  cries  of  cranes  (Tcpoyot)  to  take 
refuge  upon  their  summit.  (Paus.  I,  c.)  Towanis 
the  south  the  Geraneian  mountains  sink  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  while  to  the  south  of  the 
Isthmus  there  rises  another  chain  of  mountains 
called  the  Oneian.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  380)  confounds 
the  Geraneia  with  the  Oneia ;  and  erroneously  repre- 
sents the  latter  extending  as  far  as  Boeotia  and 
Cithaeron.  His  error  has  misled  many  modem  wri- 
ters, who,  in  consequence,  speak  of  the  Geraneia  as 
a  portion  of  the  Oneia.  (Cortios,  Ptlopoimeios, 
vol.  L  p.  25.) 

The  Geraneian  mountains  are  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, calcareous.  They  form  the  true  boundary  of 
Northern  Greece,  and  rise  above  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  like  a  vast  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  Three 
roads  lead  across  these  mountains  into  Peloponnesus. 
One  runs  from  the  western  coast  of  Megaris,  across 
the  rocky  peninsula  of  Perakhuray  the  ancient  Pei- 
raeum  of  Corinth,  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
was  the  road  by  which  armies  frequently  marched 
from  Peloponnesus  into  Northern  Greece,  but  in 
ordinary  intercourse  was  not  much  used  on  account 
of  its  length.  The  second  road  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  Geraneia,  and  is  called  the  rood  of  the 
great  Dervenia  from  the  narrow  pass  (Turk.  Der- 
vent),  which  leads  between  two  masses  of  rock, 
and  where  guards  were  stationed  in  Turkish  times. 
According  to  Gell  the  top  of  this  pass  was  anciently 
fortified  with  a  wall.  The  same  writer  says  that, 
from  the  top  of  tliis  pass  to  Corinth  the  distance  is 
8  hours  37  minutes,  and  to  Megara  2  hours  33 
minutes.  This  road  is  now  httle  used.  The  thinl 
road,  which  leads  along  the  eastern  coast  of  M^raris, 
is  the  shortest  way  between  Megan  and  Corinth, 
and  tlierefore  has  been  the  cliief  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  This 
road,  soon  after  leaving  Megara,  runs  for  several 
miles  along  a  narrow  ledge  or  terrace,  cat  in  the 
rock  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  clifls.  On  his 
right  hand  the  traveller  has  the  precipitous  rock, 
while  on  his  left  it  descends  perpendicularly  to  the 
sea,  which  is  600  or  700  feet  beneath  him.  The 
road,  which  is  now  narrow  and  impracticable  for 
carriages,  was  made  wide  enough  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  for  two  carriages  to  pass  abreast  From  the 
higher  level  the  road  descends  to  the  brink  of  the  water 
by  a  most  rugged  and  precipitous  path  cut  between 
walls  of  rock.  This  pass  is  the  celebrated  Scironian 
rocks  of  antiquity,  now  called  Kakc-Bkala^  or  bad 
ladder  (Ai*  ^ctp^WScs  xerpaiy  Strab.  ix.  p.  391; 
al  ^ipupiSes  and  at  SfcipaScr,  Polyb.  xvi.  16; 
XHflpuuos  iucrai,  Eur.  BippoL  1208;  the  road 
itself  ^  iKipwvU  t^6st  Herod.  viiL  71;  Scironia 
saxa,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11).  According  to  a  Mcgarian 
tradition,  these  rocks  derived  their  name  from  Sci- 
ron,  a  polomarch  of  the  M^^arians,  who  was  the 
first  to  make  a  footpath  along  the  rocks  (Paus. 
i.  44.  §  6);  but,  according  to  the  more  common  tra- 
dition, they  were  so  called  from  the  robber  Sdron. 
Near  the  soathem  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  rood 
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boiriru  to  doenid,  we  mast  place  tlie  Molurinn  rock 
(^  MoXovpis),  from  which  Ino  or  Leucotlica  threw 
hurself  with  her  son  Melicertes  (Paloemon)  into  the 
be:i:  and  cLiee  by  were  the  exccnible  rocks  (^j'aycis), 
from  which  Sciron  used  to  throw  strangers  into  the 
sea,  and  from  which  lie  was  himself  hurled  by  The- 
Btnii.  (Pans.  i.  44.  §  7,  se*].)  The  tortuLse  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  which  was  said  to  dcvonr  the  mb- 
bers,  was  pmbablr  a  rock  called  by  this  name  from 
its  slia])e,  and  whidi  gave  rise  to  the  tale  {xarh  tV 
ffoAov/AcniK  x^^*^*')  Diod.  iv.  59).  On  the  sum- 
mit uf  the  mountain  was  a  temple  of  Zens  Aphesins. 
On  descendiug  into  the  plain  was  the  temple  of 
Ai>ulIo  Latoos,  near  which  were  the  boundaries  of 
Me^raris  and  the  Corinthia.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §§  9, 10.) 
M^ari:}  contained  only  one  town  of  importance, 
&IKGABA,  with  its  harbour  Nisaka,  which  have 
been  already  described.  The  other  towns  in  the 
country  were  Akqostiiena  and  Pkgak  (Doric 
Pagae),  on  the  Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf;  Tui- 
iv>Dis<.-irs  andKrics,  in  the  interior;  Piiibalis,  on 
the  cruifines  of  Attica  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acham, 
802);  and  Piialtcon  and  Pouchnk,  of  which 
the  site  is  uncertain.  There  was  also  a  fortress, 
UEiiAif  BiA,  situated  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  this 
uame,  but  ita  position  is  also  uncertain  (Scylax, 
p.  15;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11);  it  is  apparently  tiiesame 
place  as  the  Euunria  {'Epivtid)  of  Pansanias  (i.  44. 
§  5).  Scylax  mentions  a  place  Aris,  but  instead  of 
Ilirxal,  TCfxor  FfpaytiOf  "ApiSf  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  we  ought  to  read  Tlriyal  Tclxor,  FcpoU 
rtuL  iicpis  or  &Kpa,  Whether  there  was  a  place  of 
tlie  name  of  Isua  in  ^legaris  seems  doubtful. 
[Isuft.]  (Keing&num,  iMis  dUe  Megaria^  Berlin, 
1825;  Dodwell,  voL  ii.  p.  181,seq.;  Leake,  A'or^Aem 
Grttce^  ToL  ii.  p.  388,  seq.) 
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conr  OF  meoara. 

JIEOARTS.    [Megara.] 

ME'(JAPJS,  a  small  islimd  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  12),  who  places 
it  between  Pausilvpus  and  Neapolis;  it  can  therefore 
be  no  other  than  the  islet  or  rock  now  occupied  by 
the  Castcl  dfU  Oro.  [Neapomsl]  It  is  evidently 
thfl  same  which  is  called  by  Statius  Megalia.  (Stat. 
Sih.  ii.  2.  80.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEGIDDO.     [Lkoio;  Maodolitm.] 

MEGIDDO  VALLIS,  the  western  part  of  the 
Tast  plain  of  E-sdraeion.  at  the  northern  foot  of 
Mount  Carrael,  watered  by  the  Kishon.  [Es- 
DRAErx>x  Valus  v.  Campus.]  [G.  W.] 

MEGISTE  (M€7{«m7),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  opposite  to  Antiphelluji.  It  contained  a  town 
which,  if  the  Hiding  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  be 
correct,  was  called  Cistheno  (Kia&iiPri)^  but  had 
perishfd  before  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  35).  There 
was  also  an  excellent  harbour,  which  appears  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  a  whole  fleet.  (Li v. 
surii.  22;  comp.  Steph.  B.  ».  r.,  who  ciills  the  town 
Mpgibte ;  Ptol.  V.  3.  §  9 ;  Sty l:ix,  p.  39.)  The  island, 
which  derived  its  name  fnim  the  fart  that  it  is  the 
lanrest  of  a  group,  is  now  called  Kfutehn/zo,  or 
Cfukl  Rouo.    The  island  seems  to  have  been  colo- 


nised by  the  Rhodians,  or  at  least  to  have  been  in 
their  possession,  for  inscriptions  found  there  are 
composed  in  the  Doric  dialect.  There  arc  but  few 
remains  of  ancient  buildings.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor ^ 
p.  184;  Fellows,  Lycia^  pp.  187,  &c.)        [L.  S.] 

AIEGISTUS.    [AUcESTUs.] 

MEIACARIRE  (Amm.  Marc,  zviii.  6,  10; 
Meuoicaptp/,  TheophyL  Simoc.  i.  13,  ed.  Bonn),  a 
small  place  in  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianns 
and  Thcophylact.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  no 
great  distance  from  Amida.  Ammianus  states  that 
it  derived  its  n.ime  from  certain  cold  springs  whicli 
were  there.  (Cf.  Bockiug,  NotiU  Dignit.  L  p. 
418.)  [V.] 

MEILICHUS.     [Actiaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

MELA  or  MELLA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  still  called  the  Alelia^  wliich  rises  in  the 
Alps,  iluws  through  the  Vol  Tronqtia,  anciently 
the  residence  of  the  Triumpilini,  enters  the  plain  cf 
Lombardy  near  Brizia,  and  falls  into  the  Ollius 
(Oglio)  more  than  20  miles  below  that  city.  Ca- 
tullus speaks  of  it  as  flowing  through  the  city  of 
Brixia,  but  this  is  an  inaccuracy  or  a  poetical 
license,  as  it  passes,  in  fact,  about  a  mile  to  the 
W.  of  it  [Brlxia.]  Botli  he  and  Virgil  describe 
it  as  H  placid  and  winding  stream.  (Catull.  Ixvii. 
33 ;  rirg.  G.  iv.  278  ;  Philargyr.  ad  loc.)  [EJLB.] 

MELAE.  1.  A  town  of  the  SammtOH,mcntionid 
only  by  Livy  (xxiv.  20),  among  the  towns  of  the 
Caudine  Samnites  which  were  taken  by  Fabius  in 
B.  c.  214.  The  same  author  elsewhere  (xxvii.  I) 
mentions  a  town  of  the  Samnites  which  he  calls 
Meles,  and  which  was  not  taken  till  b.  c.  210,  by 
Marcellns.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  place  is  meant  in  l)Oth  cases,  but  we  have  no 
clue  to  its  position. 

2.  A  town  in  the  ncighbonrhood  of  Locri  in  Bmt- 
tium,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (v.  5),  but  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.    [Locri.]         [E.  H.  B.] 

MELAENA  (McAaxya).  1.  A  promontory  of 
Ionia,  forming  the  north-western  point  of  the  penin- 
sula which  is  traversed  by  Mount  Mimas.  It  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  quarries  of  mill- 
stones. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645.)  It  Is  possible  that 
tliis  promontoiy,  which  is  now  called  Kara-Bwrun 
(the  BUck  Cape),  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  called 
by  Pliny  (v.  31)  Corynaeum  Promontorium,  from 
the  town  of  Coryne,  situated  at  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  Mount  Mimas 

2.  A  promontory  of  Bithynia,  on  the  right  hand 
on  sailing  through  the  Bosporus  into  the  Euxine, 
between  the  rivers  Khcba  and  Artane.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  651;  Orph.  Argon.  716;  Arrian,  PeripL 
p.  13;  Marcian,  p.  69.)  In  tlie  anonymous  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  (p.  2),  it  is  called  KaXXivaKpoVj  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  5)  calls  it  simply  EiOwias  &Kpoy. 
Its  mo<lcm  name  is  Tshilu 

3.  The  north-western  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Chios  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645),  now  called  Cape  8. 
Nkoh.  [L.  S.] 

MELAENAE.     [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 
MELAENEAE   or    MELAENAE   (McAoircoi, 
Pans. ;   MeXaiveU,  Rhian.  ap,  Steph,  B.  ».  r.. :  Jith, 
McXouvci/s),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of 
Hcraea,  and  on  the  road  from  Heraea  to  Megalopolis. 
It  was  distant  40  stadia  from  Buphagium.     Pan- 
sanias says  that  it  was  founded  by  Melaeneus,  the 
son  of  Lycaon,  but  tliat  it  was  deserted  in  liis  time 
and  overflowed  with  water.     The  ruins  of  Melaeneae 
j  lie  4  or  5  miles  eastward  of  Heraea,  between  the 
I  villages  Kvkora  and  KakoreoSj  where  aro  the  re- 
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mains  of  a  Roman  bath,  which  has  also  been  a 
church,  and  is  sometimes  nsed  as  such,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  generally  inundated,  even  in  the  dry 
season,  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  account  of 
Pausanios.  The  Peutinger  Table  specifies  Melae- 
neae  as  distant  12  miles  from  Olympa ;  but  it  does 
not  mention  Heraea,  though  a  much  more  important 
place,  and  one  which  continued  to  exist  long  after 
Ueraea:  moreover,  the  distance  of  12  miles  applies 
to  Heraea,  and  not  to  Melaeneae.  (Pans.  viii.  26. 
§  8,  corap.  V.  7.  §  1,  viii.  3.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.; 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Leake,  PefoponrteHacOy  p.  231 ; 
Boblaye,  liechercheSj  (fc,  p.  159;  Curtius,  Pc/opon- 
nesM,  vol.  L  p.  356.) 

MELA'MBIUM  (MeXa/xtftov),  a  place  in  Pchis- 
giotis  in  Thcssaly,  near  Scotussa,  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  movements  of  the  armies  before 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae.  Leake  places  it  near 
the  sources  of  the  Onchestus,  at  a  place  dalled 
DederiarU.  (Polyb.  xviii.  3,  6;  Liv.  zxxlii.  6; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  473.) 

MELANCHLAENI  (MeXcryxXcuwi),  a  nomad 
tribe,  the  name  of  which  first  appears  in  Hecatacus 
(ap.  Steph,  B.,  Fr.  154,  ed.  Klausen).  In  the  geo- 
graphy of  Herodotus  (iv.  20, 100—103,107)  they  are 
found  occupying  the  districts  E.  of  the  Androphagi, 
and  N.  of  the  Royal  Scythians,  20  days*  journey 
from  the  Pal  us  Moeotis ;  over  above  them  were 
lakes  and  lands  unknown  to  man.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Herodotus  may  refer,  through  some 
hearsay  statement,  to  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega, 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among  geo- 
graphers as  to  the  position  which  should  be  assigned 
to  tiiis  tribe :  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  fix  this 
with  any  accuracy ;  but  there  would  seem  to  be 
reason  to  place  them  as  far  N.  as  the  sources  of  the 
Fb^a,  or  even  further.  (Schafarik,  S^v.  Alt 
vol.  i.  p.  295.)  Herodotus  expressly  says  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  Scythian-Scolotic  stock,  al- 
though their  customs  were  the  same.  The  name,  the 
"  Black-cloaks,"  like  that  oi  their  cannibal  neigh- 
bours, the  Anthropophagi,  was  applied  to  them  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  no  corrupted  form  of  any  indi- 
genous appellation.  A  people  bearing  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (p.  32)  as  a  tribe 
of  Pontus.  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  19.  §  4)  and  Pliny 
(vL  5)  coincide  with  Scylax,  who  'speaks  of  two 
rivers  flowing  through  their  territory,  the  Mbta- 
BORIS  (Mcrdirwpts),  probably  the  same  as  the  Thes- 
BYRis  (©^ffcrvpts,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  10,  30:  Kamisiliar), 
and  the  Aeoipius  (Alylirios:  Kenttchli).  Diony- 
sins  Periegetes  (v.  309)  places  this  people  on  the 
Borysthenes,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §  19)  between  the 
river  Rlia  and  the  Hippici  Montes,  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  found  any 
observation  concerning  these  ancient  northern  tribes 
upon  either  the  Roman  writers  or  Ptolemy,  or  to 
confuse  the  picture  set  before  us  by  these  geogra- 
phers, and  the  more  correct  delineations  of  Hero- 
dotus. For  the  Mclanchlacni  of  Ammianus  (xxii.  8. 
§  31),  sec  Alani.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELANDl'TAE(M€AoyK'Tcu),apeopIeof  Thrace, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32). 

MELANGEIA.     [Mantineia,  p.  264,  b.] 

MELA'NIA  (McAovia),  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  a  Uttle  to  the  west  of  Celenderis,  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Kizliman.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  From  another  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  760),  compared  with  Stephanus  B.  (j.  v.  Mi- 
Acuvai),  it  would  seem  that  the  place  was  also  called 
Melaenae.  [L.  S.] 


MELAS. 

MELANIPPE  or  MELANIPPIUM  (MeAwi'i 
or  McAai'iinru)v),  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Phoenicus,  about 
30  stadia  from  Cape  Hieron,  and  60  stadia  south  of 
Gagae,  of  which  Leisdcc  (^Asia  Minor  ^  p.  185)  believes 
it  to  have  been  the  port  town.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  247 ; 
Steph.  B.  8.  v.,  who  erroneously  calls  it  a  river ;  Quint 
Smym.  iii.  232;  Stadias,  Mar.  M.  §§  210,  21 1.) 
Fellows  (Discov.  in  Lycia,  p.  212)  found  a  few  tombs 
cut  out  of  the  cliffs  of  the  neighbourhood.     [L.  S.  1 

MELANOGAETULI.     [Gaetuua.] 

MELA'NTHIUS  (McAoytfioy),  a  small  river  on 
the  north  coa.st  of  Pontus,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Pontus  Polemoniacus  and  Cappadocius,  and 
flowing  into  the  Euxine  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cotyora. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  4 ;  Arrian,  Pcriph  p.  1 7 ;  Anonym. 
Peripl  p.  12;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called  Mc- 
lantus.)  It  is  probably  the  same  river  as  that  now 
bearing  the  name  of  Mdet  Irmak,  (Hamilton,  72^- 
tearchea,  i.  p.  267.)  [L.  S.] 

MELANTIAS  {VitKavrlai),  a  village  of  Thrace, 
on  the  river  Athyras,  and  on  the  road  from  Heracleia 
to  Byzantium,  18  miles  from  the  latter.  (/<.  Ant. 
pp.  138,  230,  323,  332  ;  Ammian.  xxxi.  11  ; 
Agath.v.  p.l58.)  [A.  L.] 

MELA'NTH  SCO'PULI  (MeXiin-ioi  (yKoir^Kot), 
some  rocks  in  the  Aegacan  sea,  where  Apollo  ap- 
peared to  the  Argonauts,  probably  lay  between  Icaria 
and  Myconus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636;  Apoll.  Rhod. 
iv,  1707  ;  Scyl.  p.  55  ;  Hesvch.  a.  v. ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  26  ;  Stadiasm.  §§  252,  270.) 

MELAS  (Me'Aas),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  so 
called  from  the  dark  colour  of  their  water. 

1.  A  small  river  of  Arcadia  or  Achaia,  described 
by  Dionysius  as  flowing  from  Mount  Erymanthus. 
(I)ionys.  Per.  416;  Callim.  in  Jov.  23.)  Stnibo 
(viii.  p.  386)  confounds  it  with  the  Peirus  or  Piems 
in  Achaia;  but  the  reading  is  probably  corrupt. 
[Achaia,  p.  14,  a.] 

2.  A  river  of  Boeotia.     [Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.] 

3.  A  river  of  Malis,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus flowed  into  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  the  distance  of  5 
stadia  from  Trachis.  It  is  now  called  the  Mavra- 
Neriaj  and  falls  into  the  Spercheius,  after  uniting  its 
waters  with  the  Gurgo  (Dyras),  which  also  used  to 
flow  in  ancient  times  into  the  Muliac  gulf.  (Herotl. 
vii.  198;  Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Liv.  xxxvi.  22;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  26.) 

4.  A  river  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  and  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Apidanus.  (Lncan,  vi.  374;  Vib.  Sotju. 
de  Fbtm.  s.  v.  Apidanos;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  515.) 

5.  A  river  of  Thrace,  now  called  Saldatti  or 
Scheher-SUj  falling  into  a  deep  bay  of  the  same 
name  (MeAas  k6Kxos),  which  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  shore  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  The 
modem  name  of  the  bay  is  the  gulf  of  Snros. 
(Herod,  vi.  41,  vii.  58,  198;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331; 
Liv.  xxxiii.  40;  Ptolem.  iii.  11.  §§  1,2;  Mela,  ii.  2 ; 
Plin.  iv.  U.S.  18.) 

MELAS  (M^Acw).  1.  A  small  river  of  Capp:i- 
docia,  wliich  had  its  sources  on  Muunt  Ar^^acus 
(Ptol.  V.  6.  §  8),  and  flowed  in  a  north-western 
direction  past  the  town  of  Mazaca,  frequently  over- 
flowing its  banks  and  forming  marshes.  (Strah.  xii. 
p.  538,  &c'.)  It  emptied  itself  into  the  rirer  Halys, 
opposite  the  town  of  Siva.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  erroneously 
describes  the  Melas  as  a  tributary  of  the  Euplirates, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Hamilton  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Gcogr.  Societg,  vpl.  viii.  p.  149  (comp.  his  Rc- 
tearcheif  ii.  p.  259,  &c.).    The  river  still  bears  a 


MELAS  SINUS. 

runic   answering  to  the  ancient  Melas,   KaraSu^ 
th.-it  is,  the  Bluck  River. 

2.  A  navigable  river  in  Pamphjlia,  flowing  in  a 
southern  direction  from  Mount  Taurus  towards  the 
hca,  into  which  it  emptied  itself  50  stadia  to  the 
ea.st  of  Side.  (Plin.  v.  22 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  667 ;  Pans. 
^iii.  28.  §  2;  Mela,  i.  14;  Zosim.  v.  16,  vi.  3;  Sta- 
diasm.  Mar.  Magn,  §§  193, 194.)  Its  modem  name 
is  Mtnuvf/fU-Su.     (Leake,  Asia  Minor ^  p.  196.) 

3.  A  small  river  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Macrooes.     (Plin.  vi.  4.)       [L.  S.] 

MKLAS  SINUS.  [Mklas,  No.  6.] 
MELDI  (Mc'AScu,  Ptol.  ii.  8.  §  15),  a  people  of 
Gallia  Celtica  or  Lugdunensis  in  Ptolemy's  time, 
wliose  chief  place  was  latinum;  but  the  position 
wiiich  Ptulemy  a.<signs  to  the  Meldae  and  to  latinum 
is  very  incorrect,  if  the  Meldi  are  properly  placed  as 
neighbours  of  the  Parisii  and  on  the  Matrona 
(^.\fanie).  Strabo  is  not  clearer.  He  say8(iv.  p.  194 : — 
**  On  both  sides  of  the  Sequana  there  are  the  Parisii, 
who  posses  an  i:>land  in  the  river  and  a  city 
I^ateci.i,  and  Meldae,  and  Lexovii,  along  the  Ocean 
these  ;"  by  which  he  perhaps  means  only  the  Lex- 
ovii,  but  he  might  mean  to  say  that  the  Meldae 
were  on  the  Ocean.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  mentions  in 
Liigduneniiis  Gallia  **  Meldi  Liberi,  Parisii,  Tre- 
cass(2s."  From  aW  this  we  may  infer  that  the  Meldi 
were  near  the  Parisii :  but  we  only  obtain  a  certain 
result  as  to  their  position  from  that  of  latinum 
[  Latin  i:m]  and  other  evidence.  Gregory  of  Tours 
s{^aks  of  the  '*  Comitatus  Mcldensis  ;"  the  "  terri- 
torium  Meldicum"  is  mentioned  in  the  Gesta  of 
Dagobert  I. ;  and  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne 
the  "  MelcLmus  Pagus  "  is  placed  between  the  "  Pa- 
risiacas  **  and  "  Miludensis,"  or  the  Pagus  of  Melodu- 
iiuin  ( J/e/t0i),Hnd  as  theMelcianus  occupies  the  space 
between  the  two  other  Pagi,  it  must  comprise  the 
diocese  of  Meaux.  Thus  we  obtain  with  certainty 
the  position  of  the  MeldL  (D'Anville,  Notice,  ^.) 

Caeisar  (^.  G.  v.  5)  mentions  the  Meldi  once; 
and  tlie  passage  has  caused  great  difficulty.  The 
name  Meldi  in  Caesar's  text  is  not  certain.  The 
MSS.  have  Medi,  Melui,  Hedui,  Meldi,  and  Belgae. 
Cucsar,  intending  to  invade  Britannia  a  second  time, 
ordered  the  legati  who  were  set  over  his  legions  to 
get  skips  built  in  the  winter  of  B.  q.  55 — 54.  All 
his  legions  were  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae 
during  this  winter  (^B.  G.  iv.  38) ;  and  it  seems  a 
propter  inference  that  all  these  ships  were  built  in 
tlie  country  of  the  Belgae.  When  Caesar  in  the 
spring  of  B.C.  54  came  to  the  Portus  Itius,  he 
found  all  the  ships  there  except  sixty  which  were 
built  "  in  Meldis."  These  ships  being  driven  back 
by  bad  weather,  had  returned  to  the  place  from 
which  they  sailed.  The  wind  which  brought  the  other 
shi|i8  to  the  Portus  Itius,  which  ships  must  have 
come  from  tlic  south,  would  not  suit  ships  that  came 
from  the  north  and  east ;  and  hence  D'Anville  justly 
concluded  tliat  these  Meldi,  whatever  may  be  the 
true  name,  must  have  been  north  and  east  of  Itius. 
A  resemblance  of  words  led  him  to  find  the  name  of 
the  Meldi  in  a  place  which  he  calls  Meld/elt  near 
/Bruges.  The  true  name  of  the  place  is  Maldeghem, 
There  is  a  place  on  the  Schelde  about  a  league  from 
Oudenaerde,  named  Melden,  which  under  the  Empire 
was  a  Roman  station  (^liecueU  dAniiquites,  4^.  trou- 
vces  dans  la  Fiandre,  par  M.  J.  de  Bast).  This  is 
certainly  not  very  conclusive  evidence  for  fixing 
the  site  of  the  Meldi ;  if  that  is  tho  right  name. 
''  Belgae  "  cannot  be  the  true  reading,  because  all  the 
ships  were  built  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Belgae ;  and 
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Caesar's  remark  about  the  sixty  would  have  no 
meaning,  if  he  spoke  of  them  as  built  ^  in  Belgis." 

If  we  cannot  fix  the  site  of  these  Meldi,  we  can 
see  that  they  are  not  the  people  on  the  Mame, 
Caesar  could  have  no  reason  for  building  vessels  so 
far  up  the  river.  If  he  did  build  any  on  the  Seme, 
he  built  them  lower  down.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Caesar  does  not  mean  any  vessels  built  on  the  S^ne, 
for  he  says  that  these  sixty  were  driven  back  to  the 
place  from  which  they  came;  a  remark  which,  if 
applied  to  ships  built  on  the  Seine,  is  without  any 
meaning.  Ukert  (GaUien,  p.  325)  has  made  some 
objection  to  D'Anville's  position  of  the  Meldi,  and 
his  objections  may  have  some  weight;  but  his 
notion  that  Caesar's  Meldi  can  be  the  Meldi  on  tho 
Mame  shows  that  he  did  not  understand  Caesar's 
text.  [G.  L.] 

MELDIA  (MeXSfa),  a  town  of  Moesia  Superior, 
on  the  road  from  Naissus  to  Sardica.  {It.  Ant 
p.  135  ;  It.  Hieros.  p.  566.)  [A.  L.] 

MELES  (McA^f),  a  small  river  of  Ionia,  flowing 
close  by  the  walls  of  Smyrna,  and  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  Hermaean  gulf.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554, 
xiv.  p.  646.)  The  little  stream  derives  its  cele- 
brity firom  its  connection  with  the  legends  about 
Homer,  and  from  a  report  about  the  healing  powers 
of  its  waters.  There  was  a  tradition  that  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Meles  there  was  a  cave  in  which 
Homer  had  composed  hb  epic  poems,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  McX^o-t^fK^i.  (Pans.  vii.  5.  §  6 ; 
Vit.  Hom.  2  ;  Stat  Silv.  iii.  3.  60,  7.  33  ;  TibulL 
iv.  1 .  200.)  The  belief  in  the  healing  power  of  its 
waters  is  attested  by  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Arundell  {Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  406)  and  Ha- 
milton {Researches,  vol.  ii.  Append.  No.  48).  These 
circumstances  are  of  some  importance  in  identifying 
the  river.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  a  small, 
dirty,  and  muddy  stream,  flowing  close  by  the 
modem  town  of  Smyrna,  was  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Meles.  But  Uiere  is  another  stream,  with 
bright  and  sparkling  water,  which  rushes  over  its 
rocky  bed  near  Bowrnoubat,  and  is  still  celebrated 
for  its  agreeable  and  wholesome  qualities.  Tra- 
vellers are  now  justly  inclined  to  identify  this  river 
with  the  ancient  Meles.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  site  of 
ancient  Smyrna,  which  was  on  the  north  of  the  bay, 
while  new  Smyrna  was  on  the  south  of  it,  at  a 
dbtance  of  20  stadia  from  the  former;  the  site  of  the 
ancient  place  is  still  marked  by  a  few  rums;  and 
close  by  them  flows  the  clear  stream  which  we  must 
assume  to  be  the  ancient  M^es.  (Comp.  Hom.  Hymn. 
viii.  3 ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  7 ;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  M*\'frTov  irttXwor, 
according  to  whom  the  river  was  also  called  Meletus; 
Phn.  V.  31 ;  Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  51, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MELESSES,  a  people  in  \he  S.  of  Spain,  upon 
whose  confine  was  situated  the  rich  city  of  Oringis, 
also  called  Aurinx.     (Li v.  xxviii.  3.)     [Aurinx.] 

MELIBOCUS  {rh  Mri\l€oKoy  ^pos),  a  mountain  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  above  the  Siemanus  Silva. 
(Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  7.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Melibocus  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  ffarz  mountain, 
or  the  ThOringer  wald,  or  for  both.  [L.  S.]  • 

MELIBOEA,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes  in  Syria,  the  sole  authority  for  the  existence 
of  which  appears  to  be  a  poetical  myth  of  Oppianns. 
{Cyneget  ii.  1 15,  &c.)  [G.  W.] 

MELIBOEA  (McXl^ota:  Eth.  McXx^ocus).  1.  An 
ancient  town  of  Magnraia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  one  of  the  places  subject  to  Philoctetca 
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(//.  ii.  717).  It  was  sitoatod  upon  the  sea-ooast 
(Herod.  ^-iL  188;  Scylaz,  p.  25;  Apoll.  Rhod.  I 
592),  andis  described  byLivj  (xliv.  1 3)  ais  situated 
at  the  roots  of  Mt.  Ossa,  and  hy  Strabo  (ix.  p.  443) 
as  IjinfT  in  the  gulf  between  (hi&a  and  PcHum. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  near  AgJUd  {Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  414).  Meliboea  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Romans  under  Cn.  Octavius,  b.  c 
168.  (Liv.  xHt  46:  Meliboea  is  also  mentioned 
by  Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Stcph.  B.  s.  v.;  Mela,  ii.  3; 
P'lin.  iv.  9.  8.  16.) 

The  McliI>oean  purple  is  said  by  Lucretius  (ii. 
499;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  251)  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  this  town.  Many  modem  writers,  however, 
suppose  the  name  to  have  come  from  the  small 
island  Meliboea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  in 
Syria ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  supposition,  as 
the  shellfish  from  which  the  purple  dye  is  obtained 
is  found  in  the  present  day  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 

2.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  is  conjec- 
tured by  Leake  to  be  represented  by  Voiv6da.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece.,  vol.  iv.  p.  536.) 

MELINO'PHAGI  (MeXiyo^oi),  a  people  of 
Thrace  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  &tlmy- 
dessus.  (Xen.  Anah.  viL  5.  §  12  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  «.  V.)  They  are,  perhaps,  the  same  people 
as  the  Asti  ('AotoQ  whom  Strabo  places  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  (vii.  pp.  319,  320). 

ME'LITA  (MeAfTT?:  EUl  MeXtToTof,  Melitensis: 
Maitd),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  from  the  nearest  point  of  which  it  is  dis- 
tant 47  geogr.  miles,  but  55  from  cape  Pachynum. 
Strabo  gives  this  last  distance  as  88  miles,  which  is 
greatly  overstated ;  while  Pliny  calls  it  84  miles 
distant  from  Camarina,  which  equally  exceeds  the 
truth.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  The 
island  is  about  17  miles  long,  and  between  9  and  10 
in  breadth,  and  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  diannel 
from  the  adjoining  island  of  Gaulos,  now  Gom. 
Notwithstanding  its  small  extent,  the  opportune  situ- 
ation of  Alclita  in  the  channel  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  must 
have  early  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  as  a 
commercial  station,  and  it  was  occupied,  probably  at 
a  very  early  period,  by  a  Phoenician  colony.  (Diod. 
T.  12.)  The  date  of  this  is  wholly  uncertain,  and 
it  is  called  by  later  writers  for  the  most  part  a 
Cartluiirinian  settlement  (Scyl.  p.  50.  §  110  ; 
Steph.  B.  8.  v.),  which  it  certainly  became  in  after 
times ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Diodcnns  is 
riglit  in  describing  it  as  originally  a  Phoenician  one, 
cstublibhed  by  that  people  as  an  emporium  and  har- 
bour of  refuge  during  their  long  voyages  towards 
the  west.  The  same  author  tells  ms  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  commercial  traffic,  the  coluny  rose 
rapidly  to  prosperity,  which  was  increased  by  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  practised  various 
kinds  of  manufactures  with  great  success.  (Diod. 
I,  c.)  But  notwithstanding  tl:is  account  of  its  pros- 
perity wo  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory. The  notice  of  it  by  Scylax  as  a  Carthaginian 
colony,  seems  to  prove  that  it  had  not  in  his  day 
received  a  Greek  settlement ;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
trace  in  history  of  its  having  ever  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  of  Sii-ily,  though  its  coins,  as 
well  as  inscriptions,  indicate  that  it  n.'ceived  a  strong 
tincture  of  Greek  civilisation;  and  at  a  later  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  Ilellen- 
isod.  Some  of  these  inscriptions  point  to  a  clo^e 
ooonectiou  with  Syracuse  in  particular,  but  of  the 
origin  and  xiature  of  this  we  have  no  account 
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(Boeckh,  Corp.  Inter.  Gr.  5752,  &c.)  In  the 
First  Punic  War  we  find  Melita  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians;  and  though  it  was  ravaged  'm 
B.  c.  257  by  a  Roman  fleet  under  Atilios  Renins, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  fell  permanently  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  was  held  by  a  Carthaginian 
garrison  under  Haniilcar,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  who, 
however,  surrendered  the  inland  to  Tib.  Sempruniu::, 
with  a  Roman  fleet,  b.  c.  218  (Liv.  zxi.  51);  and 
from  this  time  it  continued  without  intennisiiion 
subject  to  the  Roman  rule.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Sicily,  and  subject  to  the  government  nf 
the  praetor  of  that  island.  During  the  period  that 
the  Mediterranean  was  so  severely  infested  by  the 
Cilician  pirates,  l^Ielita  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
those  corsairs,  who  often  made  it  their  winter-quar- 
ters. (Cic  Verr,  iv.  46,  47.)  Kotwithstanding 
this  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
in  a  flouriidiing  condition,  and  the  great  oratcn:  moa> 
than  once  during  periods  of  civil  disturbances  en- 
tertained the  project  of  retiring  thither  into  a  kind 
of  voluntary  exile.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iii  4,  z.  7,  8,  9, 
&c.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Melita  were  at  this  penod 
famous  for  their  skill  in  manufacturing  a  kind  of 
fine  linen,  or  rather  cotton,  stuffs,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  great  request  at  Rome,  and  were  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  "  vestis  l^Ielitensis.'' 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72,  iv.  46 ;  Diod.  v.  12.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  were  manu&ctured  from  the  cotton, 
which  still  forms  the  staple  production  of  the  island. 

Melita  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  shipwreck  of  St  Paul  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  A.  D.  60.  (^Act.  AposL  xxviii.)  The  error 
of  several  earlier  writers,  who  have  transferred  this 
to  the  Melita  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  (now 
MeUda),  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  vague  u»e 
of  the  name  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is  emplnyed  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii.  27),  in  the  manner 
that  was  customary  under  the  Roman  EmiJirp,  a^ 
corresponding  to  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas  of 
geographers.  [Adriaticum  Make.]  The  whole 
course  and  circumstances  of  the  voyage  leave  i>o 
doubt  that  the  Melita  in  question  was  no  other  than 
the  modem  Malta,  where  a  bay  called  St.  PauTs  Bay 
is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  landing-place  ut 
the  Apostle.  (The  question  is  fully  examined  and 
discussed  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  in  his  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck  of  St.  Paul,  8vo.  Lond.  1848 ;  also  inConybearo 
and  Howson*s  Life  of  St  Paul,  vol.  ii.  p.  353,  &c.) 

No  other  mention  is  found  of  Melita  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  except  in  the  geo- 
graphers and  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  in  which  last 
the  name  already  appears  corrupted  into  its  modem 
form  of  Malta.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s. 
13;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  18;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  37;  Itin.  Ma- 
rit.  p.  518;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  251.)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  it  fell  for  a  time  into  the  bands 
of  the  Vandals ;  but  was  recovered  from  them  by 
BeHsarius  in  a.  d.  533  (Procop.  B.  K.  L  14),  and 
appears  to  have  continued  from  this  time  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  empire,  until  it  was  conqucivd  by 
the  Arabs  in  a.  d.  870. 

The  present  population  is  principally  derived 
from  an  Arabic  stuck;  but  it  is  probable  tliat 
the  Arab  conquerors  here,  as  well  as  in  Africa, 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  amalg.imated  with 
the  previously  existing  Punic  population.  The 
inscriptions  tliscovored  at  Malta  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  Greek  language  was  at  oue  tinie  in  lui* 


UEUTA. 
Utiul  ma  llwra>  u  well  u  in  tba  seighbonriiig 
BiMid  of  SJFilj ;  uul  ons  of  Ihetie,  objcli  is  bi- 
linsnili  sii""  ">*■'  ^™^  ""^  ^""'<=  "">»'  ^'■'"> 
baa  botb  previlnit  st  the  game  period.  (Boeckb, 
Corpn./iuffr.  Cr.  57S2— 5754.)  Thefunnerwu 
pnbahl^  tlie  Ungoi^e  of  the  more  oulliv^ted  clusea^ 
in  tbc  taiBB  muinerulliliui  is  it  the  present  duf. 
Diodonu  jiullj  eitob  the  excellence  of  the  i»rts 
of  Mflita,  to  which  Ihit  island  has  slvuys  heen  in. 
debted  fbt  its  Importfcice.  (Diod.  r.  12.)  The  an- 
cient (CB^THpheiv  all  mention  a  citj  of  tho  Aiune 
name  with  the  iaUnd,  but  iu  pireise  site  is  nowhere 
indicated;  there  i>,  buwever,  Rood  reason  tn  believe 
ibal  it  waa  the  same  niih  that  of  tbe  old  a^iul  of 
tbe  bland,  now  called  Jledimi  (i.  e.  '■  the  citj"J,  or 
Ciriui  Vrixiia,  atlualed  almost  in  Ihc  centre  ut'  tha 
inland ;  the  tnndem  town  of  La  VaiUtla,  which  i» 
tha  proent  capilal,  was  not  l<>un<led  till  1966. 
Cicero  >peik>  of  a  celebralal  temple  of  Jnno  "on 
a  promontory  not  liir  from  the  town"  (Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  46):  hnt  the  eipietaion  is  too  rague  to  prore 
that  the  latter  was  situated  close  to  the  ■«,  like 
Iba  ptodetn  VaCetfa.  Ftolemj  alao  notices  Ihe 
Mma  temple,  as  well  aa  ona  of  Herculea,  evidently 
Uk  Plioanician  deity  Uelkart.  (Ptol.  iv.  3.  g  37.) 
The  Tu'uu  of  both  (Itesa  templeaare  described  by  ^in- 
tino,  who  wrote  in  IS36,  u  eiiatuig  in  hb  tine; 
but  tba  pmnda  of  identification  are  not  given.  Tbe 
inly  considerable  raina  now  eiiatinK  in  the  island 
an  tboia  on  the  S.  coast,  near  a  place  oiled  Catal 
Otmdi,  which  are  described  in  detail  by  Barlh. 
iArdt.  Zeitmg.  1848,  Niia.  2£,  S3.)  These  are 
eiidently  of  rburniciaa  orii;in,  and  eonMrDCled  of 
massiira  stones,  in  a  very  rode  Blyie  of  architecture, 
bnrinj;  much  refemblince  to  Ihe  remains  called 
the  Tom  dd  Oigaad,  in  the  nci);hbDUring  ieland  of 
Cob.  [GAiruw.]  Some  Blii;ht  vestiRee  of  huild- 
inga  near  the  port  called  Haria  Sciroccp  may  per- 
haps be  thoM  of  the  temple  of  Herculea;  while,  ac- 
cording to  FazcUo  and  Quintinn,  those  <rfthe  temple 
of  Juno  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
CaiOt  a/  5.  Ansdo,  oppoMia  tn  the  modern  city  of 
■■  "  .  (Quintini  i>eMny. /lu.  AfeHtao.  p.  110, 
'    ~"  «.  vol.  IT.;  FaielL  ds  Sti.  Sic. 


s  a  fertile  island  (Fatt.  ill.  567); 
■B  npressioo  which  is  certainly  ill  applied,  for 
tbovf-h  it  was,  in  ancient  as  well  aa  modem  times, 
fopahns  and  floDrighing,  and  probablr,  therefore, 
alwRTB  well  cnltiraled,  the  soil  is  naiurally  stony 
and  barren,  and  tha  great  want  of  water  precludes 
all  natoral  fertility.  Cotton,  which  at  the  present 
day  ii  eitetiaiFely  coltirated  there,  was  dnubtlens 
the  mateiial  of  tbe  fine  slnSs  manDfacluied  in  the 

building  material  accounts  for  the  splendour  of  tha 
hnoaea,  extolled  by  Diodoros  (v.  12).  Anotlier  pe- 
culiar prodncttoa  of  the  island  was  a  bn^Kl  of  small 
dogi,  Duticei]  by  Strubo  and  other  authors,  though 
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of  St.  FauL    ((jaiDliiM.  f:  o.  p. 
117.)  [E.U.  B.] 

ME'LITACMfXfTil,Scyl.p.B:S1eph.B.;Ag»tlwin, 
i.  S^Hin.  iii.  30i/rtn...4ii((>n.,-/'eul.  Tab.;WiXi- 
■n,!^,  Ftul.  ii.  16,  S  Mi  Mf'Arra,  Const.  Porph. 
de  Adm.  lap.  36 ;  Malata,  Gecgr.  Kav.),  one  ef 
tha  Liburnian  group  of  ijlandi.  It  was  so  called 
like  ila  niineeake  Ueliln  or  Malia.  [mm  the  eical- 
lenco  of  its  honey ;  and  tome  emmeously  hatra 
claimed  for  it  the  honour  of  being  tlie  isiand  on 
which  a.  Panl  was  wrecked.  (See  preceding  articles) 


hilly  isl 


n  Cursola 


of  Mfkda,  lying  al 
and  Hagvta,  remarkable  In  inoderr 
Bingular  phenomenon  of  BDhlctranean  noisca  caLtea 
"  Detonaiioni  di  Meleda,"  the  cause  of  which  haa 
been  attributed  to  the  region  of  volcanic  activity 
which  is  snpposcd  to  underiie  the  whole  of  this 
coast.  (Comp.  Uaubeny,  On  Vokaaoei,  p.  333.) 
The  nile  of  a  palace  which  wss  built  by  Agetilau 
ofCUicia,  the  father  of  Oppianiis,  the  anthor  of 
the  "  Halieulica,*  when  banisltcd  to  tbe  itlond  in 
the  lime  of  Septimios  fereros,  is  still  shown. 
(Wilkinson,  Dabnatia  and  lionte.Nryra,  vol.  i. 
p.  865.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MKLITAEA,  or  MELITEIA  (MtA.Tofa,  Stiab., 
Plin.,  Steph.  B.;  MeAlrtio, Polvb. ;  MeMTfa, Thnc. ; 
EA.  MtHiToitit,  HfA'Ttvi),  'an  ancient  town  of 
1-hthiotia  in  Thessaly,  situated  near  Ihe  river  Eni- 
pe-ai,  at  the  diatiuica  of  10  stadia  from  the  town 
Hellss.  (Strsb.  ii.  p.  432.)  The  inhabitanli  of 
Melitaea  affirmed  that  their  town  was  nDcienlly 
called  Pyrrha,  and  Ihey  showed  in  the  ^ul^ke^plac■ 
Ilia  tomb  of  Hellen,  the  son  of  DeoctUon  and  Pyrrha, 
(Strait.  L  e.)  When  Brasidas  was  marching  through 
Thensaly  to  Macedonia,  his  Thessaltan  friends  met 
him  at'  Melltaea  in  order  to  escort  him  (Thuc.  iv. 
78);  and  we  leara  froin  this  narrative  chat  tho 
town  WIS  oni  day'e  march  frcan  Phanalus,  whither 
Bnsidas  proc«*ded  on  leaving  tbe  fanner  place.  In 
the  Lamiac  war  the  allies  left  their  baggage  at  Ue- 
litaea,  when  they  proceeded  lo  attack  Leuonatas. 
(Diod.  iviiL  15.)  Subseqaantly  Melilaea  was  in 
the  hatids  of  the  Aetolians.  i'bilip  ultempted  to 
take  it,  but  be  did  not  succeed,  in  conse<|iience  of 
his  scaling-hulders  bnng  too  shint.  (Polrb.  i.  97, 
ii.  IS.)  Helitaea  ia  also  mentioned  1^  Scylai, 
p.  24;  Ephor.  ap  Steph.  B.J.  r.;  Dicaearch.  {lSIi 
Plin.  iv.  9.  a.  IS;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  S  4S,  who  eiTi>. 
noousty  calls  it  UtMrafo.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  foriRM  situated  upon 
a  lofly  hill  on  tha  left  bank  of  the  Enipeng,  at 
the  foot  of  which  stands  tha  small  village  of 
Kettdar.     {fi'orlAem  Grttct,  vol.  iv.  p.  469,  seq.) 

ME'LITE  (Mf^iTij).  1.  A  lake  of  Acamania. 
[ACAR-tAWI*,  p.  9,  b.] 

2.  A  demua  in  the  city  of  Athens.  [AthesAb, 
p.301,  h.] 

MELITETJE  (4  M.A<Ti,«f,  PtoL  Ti.  3.  §  3),  the 
name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  that  part  of  Stisiink 
which  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.       [V.] 

MELITE'NE  (M.Amjy^:  Elh.  M.Aint»((i),  a 
city  in  the  tastemmost  part  of  Csppadoda,  and  the 
capital  of  the  district  called  tielitene.  It  appear! 
that   iu   tbe  lime  of  Slmbg  (liL  p.  537)  neithai 
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tliiB  nor  any  other  town  existed  in  that  district. 
Pliny  (vi.  3),  on  tlic  other  hand,  speaks  of  Melitene 
as  a  town  built  l)y  the  fabulous  queen  Scminiinis 
of  Assyria;  both  accounts  may  he  reconciled  by  the 
puppoi>ition  tliat  the  site  of  the  town  was  formerly 
occupied  by  some  castle  or  fort,  stich  as  we  know 
to  have  existed  in  that  country  from  early  times. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  537.)  The  town  was  situ.ited  on  tlie 
banks  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  not  far  distant  from  Mclitene,  and  in  a  very 
salubrious  district.  During  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  town  waa  not  of  much  importance 
(Tac.  ^nn.  XV.  26);  but  Trajan  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  fijreat  city  (Procop.  cfc  Aedif.  iii.  4),  and  thence- 
forth it  becHino  a  central  point  to  which  several 
roads  converged.  (7^  AnL  pp.  157,  209,  211, 
215.)  The  emperors  Anastasius  and  Justinian 
also  embellished  the  place  and  surrounded  it  with 
new  walls.  Ever  s^ince  the  reign  of  Titus,  Meliteno 
liad  l)een  the  station  of  the  famous  Christian  Legio 
xii.  fulminata;  and  after  the  division  of  Annenia 
into  two  provinces,  it  became  the  capital  of  Armenia 
Secunda.  (Hierocl.  p.  703;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  7.  §  5, 
viii.  17.  §  39;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23;  Steph.  B.  8.  r.; 
Plin.  V.  20;  Procop.  de  BelL  Pers.  i.  17;  Euseb. 
Sist  Ecciet.  V.  5.)  In  a.  d.  577,  the  Romans 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Persian  Chosroes  I. 
near  Meliteno;  and  the  place  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Byzantine  writers.  But  at  pr&»ent  it  is  in 
ruins,  though  it  still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the 
form  of  Maiatta.  [L.  S.3 

MELITONUS,  a  station  on  the  Egnatian  Way, 
which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  pUces  between  He- 
xaclcia  and  Grande,  at  13  M.  P.  from  the  former. 
Its  position  must  be  sought  for  not  fiir  from  Filu' 
rina.  Tafel  (jde  Viae  EtjnaU  ParL  Occ  p.  40) 
thinks  that  the  name  should  bo  written  McXtr- 
T(6y.  [E.B.J.] 

MELITTA  (Mc\*TTo,  M«\i<r<ro,  Ilecat.  Fr. 
327,  ed.  Klausen),  one  of  the  five  factories  which 
Hanno  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudson)  planted  between  Prom. 
Soloeis  and  the  river  Lixus,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  ;  probably  near  the  WadMes9€u  (Comp.  Mem. 
da  tAcad.  dtu  Inter,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  41.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

MELIZIGARA  (M6\iC«7<Vo,  Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  30),  a  commercial  entreput  on  the  southern  coast 
of  JJindogtdn,  apparently  nearly  oppasite  to  Ceylon. 
It  is  no  doubt  tlio  same  place  which  Ptolemy  re> 
cords  as  an  island  under  the  name  of  Melizegyria  or 
Milizigeris.  (MeA.if7}7upiy,  lUiKiiiyiipis,  vii.  1. 
S  95.)  [V.] 

MELLA.    [MELA.J 

MKLLA'RIA.  1.  {MtWapla,  Pint.  Sertor.  12 ; 
Mellaria,  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  9 ;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  It.  Anton. 
p.  407;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  12  :  MtvAopfo,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
140,  in  Kramer  s  ed.,  the  old  edd.  have  MeAA.(i/)ia ; 
alao  yitvkotna,  Marcian,  p.  39 ;  MtvpaXioy  PtoL  ii. 
i.  §  6  ;  Mr)\apia,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Bi} Aos),  a  town  of 
the  Bastuli  (Ptol.  I.  c),  on  the  road  between  Calpe 
and  Belon  (It.  Anton.  Lc),  posse.s.sing  establishments 
for  saltinir  fish  (Strab.  /.  c).  It  probably  stood  be- 
tween Tari/a  and  Val  de  Va<xai  or  was  on  the  site 
of  Val  de  Vacca  itself.  {Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Tnscr. 
xz^  p.  107  ;  Philos.  Transactions,  xxx.  p.  920.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
belonging  to  the  conventus  Corduben^sis,  and  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita,  probably  the  modem 
Ffiente  de  la  Ovrjuna.  (Phn.  iii.  1.  r.  3;  /(.  Anton. 
p.  415,  with  We.s&eling*8  note;  Gruter,  Iiisci\ 
]k  321.  10;  Morales,  AfU.  p.  19;  Florcz,  Esp.  Soffr. 
iz.  p.  20.) 
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MELLISUDGIS.  a  phico  in  the  road  from  Thes. 
salonica  to  Apollonia  of  Mygdonia,  which  occurs  in 
two  of  the  Itineraries  (//m.  Ant<m. ;  PevL  Tab,),  at 
a  distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  Thctuiiilonica.  It  still 
preserves  its  ancient  name  in  the  ustkal  Romaic 
form  of  MtUssurguSj  and  is  inhabited  by  honey- 
makers,  as  the  word  implies.  (Leake.  Xortk.  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  461  ;  Tafel,  de  Viae  EgnaL  Part.  Orient 
p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELLOSEDUM  or  MELLOfiECTUM,  as  it  is  &1«) 
read,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
route  from  A Ipis  Cottia  (Mont  Genevre)  to  Vienna 
(  Vienne).  It  is  the  next  place  before  Catorissium 
[Catokissium],  whidi  lies  between  it  and  Cularo 
(  Grenoble).  Mellosedum  may  be  at  or  near  the  Bovry 
dOysans.  [G.  L.] 

MELOBOTEIRA  (VinXoe&Ttipa),  a  name  which 
was  appUed  to  Edc&sa  in  Macedonia.  (Steph.  B.  s,  v. 
Aiyal.)  [E.B.J.] 

MELODjU'NL'M  (Mebm),  a  town  of  the  Senones 
in  Gallia  (B.  0.  vii.  58),  on  an  island  in  the  Se- 
quana  (Seme).  Though  the  termination  <ftm  seems 
originally  to  have  signified  a  hill  or  height,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  name  of  some  towns,  wliich  like 
Melodunum  were  not  situated  (mi  any  eleratioo. 
In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  Melodunum  appean  under 
the  name  Mcclctum,  and  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Meteglum.  The  distance  from  Lutetia  in  the  Iriiu. 
is  17  or  18  Gallic  leagues.  From  Melodunora  to 
Condate  (Montereau-sur-  Yonne)  is  15  Gallic  leagues 
[Con DATE,  No.  2].  The  old  Celtic  t4>wn  on  the 
isUind  was  replaced  by  a  castle,  of  which  tliere  are 
some  remains.  The  present  town  of  Mebm  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Scin/e^  about  28  miles  from 
Parii  by  the  road. 

In  the  text  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  58)  there  is  a 
reading  "  qui  Metiosedo,"  where  the  commcm  reading 
is  "  qui  a  Meloduno."  The  same  variaticm  occurs  in 
c  60 ;  and  in  c.  61  "  Metiosedum  versus"  appean 
to  be  the  received  reading.  A  careful  sttuly  of 
Caesar  will  satisfy  any  person  that  3/e/tai  is  meant 
in  all  these  passages,  whether  the  true  reading  in 
Caesar's  text  is  Melodunum,  Metiosedum,  or  some- 
thing else.  Melodunum  comes  nearest  to  the  modem 
form.  Walckenaer  places  Metiosedum  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seine  and  Mame.     The  variety  in 
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article  Lutetia.  [C.  lJ] 

MELOS  (MriKos :  Eth.  M^Xtos  :  Milo),  an  island 
in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  tlie  most  south-westerly  of 
the  Cycladcs,  whence  it  was  called  Zephyria  by 
Aristotle  (ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  comp.  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.),  and  was  even  placed  by  Sirabo  in  the  Cretan 
sea  (x.  p.  484).  The  latter  writer  says  ((.  c.)  that 
Melos  was  700  stadia  from  the  promontory  Dictyii- 
naeum  in  Crete,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
promontory  Scyllaeum  in  Argoliii.  The  island  is  if. 
reality  70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  65 
miles  m»t  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  about 
14  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth.  Pliny  and 
others  describe  it  as  perfectly  round  in  shape  (*'  in- 
sularum  rotundissima,"  Plin.  I,  c. ;  Solin.  ell; 
Isidor.  Orig.  xiv.  6);  but  it  more  resembles  the  fonn 
of  a  bow.  On  the  northern  side  there  is  a  deep 
bay,  which  fonns  an  excullont  harbour.  The  island 
is  said  to  have  borne  several  names  in  more  ancient 
times.  Beside:}  that  of  Zephyria  given  to  it  by 
Aristotle,  it  wilh  also  called  Memblis  by  Aristides, 
Mimallis  by  Callimachus,  Siphis  and  Acytoa  by 
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HoidflidM  (Plin.  Ic),  and  also  BybliB  bj  Ste- 
phanas B.  («.  V.  M^Xos) ;  the  latter  name  is  said  to 
have  been  deriTed  from  its  reoeiTing  a  colonj  from 
the  town  of  Bjblns  in  Phoenicia.  Other  writers 
mention  this  Phoenician  colony,  and  Festns  derives 
the  name  of  Melos  from  the  founder  of  the  colony. 
(FesL  a.  9.  Mdot.)  Some  connect  the  name  with 
/fcqAoK,  an  apple,  on  account  of  tlie  round  shape  of 
the  island.  The  Phoenician  settlement  is  probable ; 
bat  we  know  that  it  was  colonised  at  an  early  period 
by  the  Lacedaemonians^  and  that  it  continued  to  be 
inhabited  by  Dcnians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  According  to  the  Melians  themselves, 
the  Lacedaemonians  settled  in  the  island  700  years 
before  this  war.  (Herod,  viii.  48 ;  Thuc  ▼.  84, 
112.)  In  the  Peloponneaian  War,  the  Melians  re- 
mained fiuthful  to  their  mother  city.  In  b.  a  426, 
the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
the  island;  bnt  in  416  they  captured  the  principal 
town,  put  all  the  adult  males  to  death,  Kold  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery,  and  colcmised  the 
island  afresh  by  500  Athenians.  (Thuc  v.  84 — 
116 ;  Diod.  ziL  80 ;  Strab.  I  c) 

Melos  is  now  called  Milo,  It  is  monntainons  and 
of  Tolcanic  origin.  Its  warm  springs,  which  are 
now  ased  for  biding,  are  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 
(Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  23 ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  43.)  Pliny  says 
that  the  best  sulj^ur  was  found  in  Melos  (zsxv.  15. 
8.  50) ;  and  among  other  products  of  the  island  he 
enamerates  alam  (xzxv.  15.  s.  52),  pummice-stone 
(zxxvi.  21.  s.  42),  and  a  bright  colour,  called  i/ie- 
Imum  piffmetUum  (zxxv.  6.  s.  19 ;  comp.  Yitruv. 
vn.  7;  DioBC.  v.  180;  Plant.  Most.  I  3.  107). 
The  mines  of  alum  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
bland,  near  a  height  which  emits  smoke,  and  has 
ereiy  appearance  of  having  been  a  volcana  In  the 
soath-westem  half  of  the  island,  the  mountains  are 
man  ragged  and  lofty;  the  highest  summit  bears 
the  name  of  SL  EUat,  The  island  produces  good 
wine  and  olives,  bat  there  is  not  much  care  taken 
ia  the  coltivation  of  the  vine.  In  antiquity  Melos 
was  celebrated  for  its  kids.  (Athen.  i.  p.  4.)  One 
of  ita  greatest  deficiencies  b  want  of  water.  The 
inhabitanta  of  Kattron  depend  almost  exclusively 
npon  cistezns ;  and  the  only  spring  in  the  vicinity  is 
to  the  westwwd  of  the  ancient  dty,  ou  the  sea-side, 
where  is  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas. 

In  ancient  times  the  chief  town  in  the  island  was 
called  Melos.  It  stood  upon  the  great  harbour.  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthpUce  of  Diagorss,  sumamed 
the  Atheist.  [Z>ict  of  Biogr.  art.  Diaooras.]  The 
town  appears  to  have  been  small,  since  it  is  called 
by  Thncydides  a  x^P^**^*  ^^^  ir6\is;  and  of  the  3000 
men  who  originally  composed  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition, the  snmller  half  was  sufficient  to  besiege  the 
place.  (Thuc  v.  84,  114.)  The  present  capital  of 
Melos  is  named  Kattron^  and  is  situated  npon  a 
steep  hill  above  the  harbour.  The  former  capital 
was  in  the  interior,  and  was  deserted  on  account  of 
its  unhealthy  situation.  Between  Keutron  and  the 
northern  shore  of  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town,  extending  down  to  the  water-side. 
**  On  the  highest  part,  which  is  immediately  over- 
looked by  the  village,  are  some  remains  of  polygonal 
walls,  and  others  of  regular  masonry  with  round 
toilers.  The  western  wall  of  the  city  is  traceable 
all  the  way  down  the  hill  from  the  summit  to  the 
■ea :  on  the  east  it  followed  the  ridge  of  some  clifis, 
bat  some  foundations  remain  only  in  a  few  places" 
(Leake).  Within  the  enclosure  there  is  a  small  hill, 
oo  which  ftaod  a  church  of  St.  Elias  and  a  small 
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monastery,  and  which  perhaps  served  in  antiquity 
as  a  kind  of  acropolis.  Here  several  arcbitectuml 
fragments  have  bc«n  found.  On  the  south-enstem 
side  of  the  hill  are  some  seats  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  a 
semi-circular  fmm,  of  which  only  four  remained  un- 
covered when  Boss  visited  the  island  in  1843.  They 
appear  to  have  been  the  upper  ueats  of  a  small  theatre 
or  odeum,  which  was  perhaps  more  ancient  than  the 
laige  theatre  mentioned  below.  In  front  of  these 
seats  is  a  quadrangular  foundation  of  regular  masonry, 
of  wliich  in  one  part  four  or  five  courses  remain. 
About  40  steps  eastward  of  this  foundation  arc  the 
remains  of  a  temple  or  some  other  public  building, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  a  Coriotfaian  capital  and 
part  of  a  cornice.  About  a  hundred  steps  SW.  is 
the  hirger  theatre,  which  was  cleared  from  its  rub- 
bish in  1836  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  then  Crown 
Prince.  The  nine  lowest  rows  of  seats,  of  white 
marble,  are  for  the  mobt  part  still  remaining,  bnt 
the  theatre,  when  entire,  extended  far  up  the  hill. 
From  the  character  of  its  architecture,  it  may 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  Roman  period.  There 
are  no  other  renuuns  of  the  ancient  town  worthy  of 
notice. 

Eastward  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  village  named 
Tfwmirfi,  from  the  tombs  with  which  the  hill  is 
pierced  in  every  part.  Eastward  of  TpvrrrHi  is  a 
narrow  valley  sloi^ng  to  the  sea,  which  also  contjuns 
several  sepulchral  excavations.  Some  of  them  con- 
sist of  two  chambers,  and  contain  niches  for  several 
bodies.  There  are,  also,  tombs  in  other  parts  of  the 
island.  In  these  tombs  many  works  of  art  and 
other  objects  have  been  discovered;  painted  vases, 
gold  ornaments,  arms,  and  utensils  of  various  kinds. 
Some  very  interesting  Christian  catacombs  have  also 
been  discovered  at  Melos,  of  which  Ross  has  given  a 
description.  (Toumefort,  Voyage^  vol.  i.  p.  114, 
Engl,  tr.;  Tavemier,  Voyage^  vol.  i.  p.  435;  Olivier, 
Voyage,  vol.  iL  p.  217;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iii.  p.  77 ;  Prokesch,  Denkwurdigkeiten,  vol.  i. 
p.  531,  vol.  iL  p.  200;  Fiedler,  Reue,  vol.  ii.  p.  369; 
Roes,  Reiaen  auf  den  Grieehitchen  Irmtn,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  3,  145.) 


com  OF  MELOS. 

MELOS  (M^Aof  :  Eth.  MifAios),  a  village  of 
Acomania,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.) 

MELO'TIS,  a  district  of  Triphylia  in  Epims. 
(Liv.  xxxiL  13.)  The  names  of  Triphylia  and  Me- 
lotia,  in  connection  with  Epims,  occur  only  in  Livy. 
Leake  supposes  that  Melotis,  which  name  indicates  a 
Khecp-feeding  district,  was  probably  the  pastoral 
highlands  around  Ostanitza,  on  the  borders  uf  &lo- 
lossis  and  Atintania.  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  101,  119.) 

MELPEIA  (MAwfMt),  a  village  in  Arcadia,  sitn- 
ated  upon  Mt.  Nomia,  which  is  a  prirtion  of  Mount 
Lycaeus,  so  called  because  Pan  was  said  to  have 
hero  discovered  the  melody  (jiiXos^  of  the  syrinx. 
(Pans.  viii.  38.  §  11.) 

MELPES,  a  small  river  of  Lncama,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  near  the  promontory  o€  Pbf- 
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linuras  (Plin.  iu.  5.  8.  10).    It  is  now  called  the 
MoIp&.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MELPIS  or  MELFIS  (6  M4\xis :  MeJfa),  a  small 
river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the  Liri.s  (^Garigliano), 
about  4  miled  below  \Xa  junction  with  the  Trems 
(^Sacco).  It  croi>8cd  the  Via  Latina  about  4  miles 
from  Aqninnm,  though  Strabo  erroneously  speaks 
of  it  as  flowing  by  that  city.  It  is  a  still  greater 
mistake  that  be  calls  it  a  great  river  (iroraiibs 
fiiyat,  Strab.  v.  p.  237),  for  it  is  in  reality  a  very 
inconsiderable  stream  :  but  the  text  of  Strabo  is,  in 
this  pas>a$;e,  very  corrupt,  and  perhaps  the  error 
is  not  that  of  the  author.  The  name  appears  in 
the  Tabula,  under  the  corrupt  form  Melfel,  for 
which  we  should  probably  read  Ad  Melpeni.  (^Tab. 
Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MELPUM,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  of  which  the 
only  record  preserved  to  us  is  that  of  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Insubrians, 
Buians,  and  Senones,  which  took  place  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos  on  the  same  day  with  the  taking 
of  VeW  by  Camillus,  b.  c  396  (Com.  Nep.  ap.  Plin. 
iii.  17.  s.  21).  He  calls  it  a  very  wealthy  city 
("opulentia  praccipuum"),  and  it  therefore  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Etruscan  set- 
tlements in  this  part  of  Italy.  All  trace  of  it  sub- 
sequently disappears,  and  its  site  is  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MELSIAGUM,  a  lake  or  marsh  in  Germany 
(Mela,  iii.  3.  §  3),  the  site  of  which  is  unknown  ;  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg.    [L.  S.] 

MELSUS  (M«A(rof),  a  small  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconenis,  flowing  into  tlie  sea  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  A!>tures,  not  far  from  the  city  Noega 
(Koiya).  Perhaps  the  modem  Narcea.  (Strab,  iii. 
p.  167 ;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xv.  p.  47.) 

WE.MBLIARUS.     [Anapiik.] 

MEMBRE'SA  (M^/i^/>7}(ra),  a  town  of  the  pro- 
consular province,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed  by 
Procopius  (B.  \\  ii.  15)  at  350  stadia  from  Car- 
thage. McmbrcKsa  (Membrisiia,  Pent  Tab.)^  as  it 
is  called  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  was  a  station  be- 
tween Musti,  and  Silicibba,  and  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  ecclesiastiral  history.  (Morcelli,  Africa 
Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  223.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEMINI.       [CARrENTORACTE.] 

MEMNONENSES  {MtfxvoytU),  a  tribe  of 
Aethiopians,  wjio  dwelt  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Astapus,  north  of  the  peninsular  region  of  Mcroe. 
(Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  114.)  The  name  was  not  an  indige- 
nous one,  but  given  by  the  Greek  geographers  to 
one  of  the  Nubian  tribes,  among  whom  they  placed 
their  leir^nd  of  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora.    [W.B.D.] 

MEMPHIS  (M6><^if,Herod.ii.99. 1 14, 136,  154; 
Polyb.  v.  61  ;  Diod.  i.  50,  scq. ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. : 
EtA.  MtfjupirT}i),  the  Noph  of  the  Old  Testament 
(^fsaiah,  xix.  13:  Jerem.  ii.  16,  xliv.  1),  was  the 
first  capital  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Aegypt,  after 
the  Deltaic  monarchy  at  Heliopolis  was  united  to 
the  Thebaid  capital  at  This  or  Abydos.  It  stood 
on  the  westem  bank  of  the  Nile,  15  miles  S.  of 
Ccrcasorus,  in  lat.  30°  6'  N. 

The  foundation  of  Memphis  belongs  to  the  very 
earliest  ago  of  Aegyptian  history.  It  is  ascribed  (1) 
to  Mcnes,  the  first  mortal  king ;  (2)  to  Uchoreus,  a 
monarch  of  a  later  dynasty;  and  (3)  to  Apis  or 
Epaphus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  149.)  But  the  two  latter 
may  be  dismissed  as  resting  on  very  doubtful  autho- 
rity. (Diod.i.  51.)  The  only  certainty  is  that  Memphis 
was  of  remote  antiquity,  as  indeed  is  implied  in  the 
aacriptioQ  oi  its  origin  to  Menes,  and  that  it  was 
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the  first  capital  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Aegypt  The  motives  which  induced 
its  founder  to  select  such  a  site  for  hia  cajntal  ars 
obvious.  Not  far  removed  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Nile  at  Cercasorus,  it  commanded  the  S.  entrance 
to  the  Delta,  while  it  was  nearer  to  the  Thebaid 
than  any  of  the  Deltaic  provincial  cities  of  im- 
portance, Heliopolis,  Buhastis,  and  Sais.  It  is  also 
clear  why  he  placed  it  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile.  His  kingdom  had  little  to  apprehend  from 
the  tribes  of  the  Libyan  desert;  whereas  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Aegypt  was  always  exposed  to  attack 
from  Arabia,  As.syria,  and  Persia,  nor  indeed  was  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  tl»e  Scythians.  (Uemd.  i.  105.) 
It  was  important,  therefore,  to  make  the  Nile  a  bar- 
rier of  the  city;  and  this  was  effected  by  placing 
Memphis  W.  of  it.  Before,  however,  Menes  could 
lay  the  found.itions  of  his  capital,  an  artificial  area 
was  to  be  provideil  for  them.  The  Nile,  at  tliat  remote 
period,  seems  to  have  had  a  double  bifurcation ;  one 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  the  other  above  the  site  of 
Memphis,  and  parallel  with  the  Andnoite  Nome. 
Of  the  branches  of  its  southern  fork,  the  western 
and  the  wider  of  the  two  ran  at  the  foot  of  the 
Libyan  hills;  the  castem  and  lower  was  the  present 
main  stream.  Between  them  the  plain,  thongh 
resting  on  a  limestone  basis,  was  covered  with 
marshes,  cau.^ed  by  their  periodical  overflow.  This 
plain  Menes  chose  for  the  area  of  Memphis.  He 
began  by  constracting  an  embankment  about  100 
stadia  S.  of  its  site,  that  diverted  the  main  body  of 
the  water  into  the  eastern  arm ;  and  the  marshes  he 
drained  off  into  two  principal  lakes,  one  to  N.,  the 
other  to  W.  of  Memphis,  which  thus,  on  eveiy  side 
but  S.,  was  defended  by  water. 

The  area  of  Memphis,  according  to  Diodonis(L  50), 
occupied  a  circuit  of  1 50  stadia,  or  at  least  15  miles. 
This  space,  doubtless,  included  much  open  gronnd, 
laid  out  in  gardens,  as  well  as  the  courts  required 
for  the  barracks  of  the  garrison,  in  tiie  quarter 
denominated  "the  White  Castle,"  and  which  was 
successively  occupied,  under  the  Pharaohs,  by  the 
native  militia;  in  the  reign  of  Psammetiehns  (b.& 
658 — 614),  by  Phoenician  and  Greek  mercenaries; 
by  the  Persians,  after  the  invasion  of  Cambyses 
(B.C.  524);  and  finally  by  the  Macedonian  and 
Roman  troops.  For  although  Memphis  was  not 
always  a  royal  residence,  -  it  retained  always  two 
features  of  a  metropolis:  (1)  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
central  garrison,  at  least  imtil  Alezandreia  was 
founded  ;  and  (2)  its  necrop^^lis — the  pyramids-— 
was  the  tomb  of  tlie  kings  of  every  native  dynasty. 

The  mound  which  curbed  the  innndaticms  of  the 
Nile  was  so  csi^cntial  to  the  very  existence  of  Mem- 
phis,  that  even  the  Persians,  who  ravaged  or 
neglected  all  other  great  works  of  the  country, 
annually  repaired  it.  (Herod,  ii.  99.)  The  climate 
was  of  remarkable  salubrity;  the  soil  ntremely 
productive;  and  the  prospect  from  its  walls  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
seldom  cared  much  for  the  picturesque.  Diodoms 
(i.  96)  mentions  its  bright  green  meadows,  inter- 
sected by  canals,  paven  with  the  lotus-flower.  Pliny 
(xiiL  10,  xvi.  21)  speaks  of  trees  of  such  girth  that 
three  men  with  extended  arms  could  not  span  them. 
I^Iartial  (vi.  80)  say.s  that  the  **navita  Memphiticns" 
brought  roses  in  winter  to  Rome  (comp.  Lucan, 
PkarsaL  iv.  135) ;  and  Athenaeus  (i.  20.  p.  11) 
celebrates  its  teeming  soil  and  its  wine.  (Comp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  14.  §4;  Horace,  OtL  iu.  26. 10.) 
And  these  natural  advantages  were  secooded  by  its 
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pneitioo  in  the  "  narrows  *  of  Ae^rpt,  at  •  point 
nvbere  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  bills  converge  for 
the  last  time  as  they  approach  the  Delta,  and 
whence  Memphis  commanded  the  whole  inland 
trade,  whether  ascending  or  descending  the  Nile. 
On  the  coins  of  Hadrian  the  woiltb  and  fertility  of 
Memphis  are  expressed  by  a  figure  of  the  Nile  on 
their  rereree,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  cornucopia. 
(Mionnet,  Suppl,  \x.  No.  42.) 

The  position  of  Memphis,  again,  as  regarded  the 
ctyilisation  which  Aegypt  impojted  or  received,  was 
most  fiirourable.  A  capital  in  the  Thebaid  would 
have  been  too  remote  for  cttmmnnieation  with  the 
East  or  Greece :  a  capital  in  the  Delta  would  have 
been  too  remote  from  the  Upper  Kingdom,  which 
woold  then  have  pertained  rather  to  Aethiopia  than 
to  Aegypt;  while  the  Delta  itself,  unsupported  by  the 
Thebaid,  must  in  all  probability  have  become  an 
Assyrian  province.  But  the  intermediate  situation 
of  Memphis  connected  it  both  with  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Nile  valley,  as  far  as  its  keys  at  Pbilae 
and  Elephantina,  and  also  through  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  and  the  coast,  witli  the  most  civilised  races  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  After  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dreia,  indeed,  Memphis  sunk  into  a  provincial  city. 
But  the  Saracen  invaders  in  the  seventh  century 
confirmed  the  wisdom  of  Menes's  chdce,  for  they 
built  both  Old  and  New  Cairo  in  the  neighbourhood 
id  Memphis,  only  changing  the  site  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  buik  of  the  river,  because  their  natural 
alliances,  unlike  those  of  the  Pharaohs,  were  with 
the  Arabians  and  the  Syrian  Khalifates. 

The  history  of  Memphis  is  in  some  measture  that 
of  Atgj^  ahfo.  The  great  works  of  Mencs  were 
probably  accomplished  by  successive  monarchs,  if 
not  indeed  fay  several  dynasties.  In  the  1st  period 
of  the  monarchy  we  find  that  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  dynasties  consisted  of  Memphite  kings. 
Athotia,  who  is  styled  a  son  of  Menes,  is  said  to  have 
built  the  palace,  and  thus  stamped  the  new  city  as 
a  royal  residence.  In  the  reign  of  Kaiechos,  in  the 
Snd  dynasty,  the  worship  of  Apis  was  established 
at  Memphis,  which  was  equivalent  to  rendering  it  a 
eatbedrsl  ci^.  In  the  7th  dynasty  we  have  a  record 
of  aeveoty  Memphite  kings,  each  reigning  for  one 
day:  this  probably  denotes  an  interregnum,  and 
perhaps  a  foregone  revolution ;  for,  as  Herodotus  re- 
marks (iL  147),  the  Aegyptians  could  not  exist 
withoat  a  roonardiy.  After  the  8th  dynasty  no 
series  of  Memphite  kings  occurs;  and  the  royal 
families  pass  to  Heracleopolis,  in  the  first  place; 
next,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  to  Thebes; 
afterwards  to  the  Deltaic  cities  of  Tanis,  Bubastis, 
and  Sais. 

The  shepherd  kings,  thongh  they  formed  their 
great  camp  at  Abaris,  retained  Memphis  as  the  seat 
of  civil  government  (Manetho,  ap.  Jouph.  cent. 
Apkm,  1.  14);  and  although,  after  they  withdrew 
into  Syria,  Thebes  became  the  capital,  yet  we  have  a 
proof  that  the  1 8th  dynasty — the  house  of  Rameses — 
held  their  northern  metropolis  in  high  esteem.  For 
Sesostrisy  or  Rameses  IIL  (Herod,  il  108),  on  his 
Rtam  from  his  Asiatic  wars,  set  up  in  front  of  the 
tem{Jo  of  Ptab  at  Memphis  a  colossal  statue  of 
himself  45  feet  high;  and  this  is  probably  the  co- 
kesal  fignre  still  lying  among  the  mounds  of  ruin 
at  Mi^tmuek,  Under  the  25th  dynasty,  while  the 
Aethwpians  occupied  Aegypt,  Memphis  was  again 
the  seat  of  a  native  government,— apparently  the 
result  of  a  reffolntion,  which  set  Setibos,  a  priest, 
opoo  the  tlmoe.    A  victoiy  obtained  by  this  mon- 
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arch  over  the  Assyrians  was  commemorated  by  a 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Ptah — Scthos  holding  in  his 
hand  a  mouse,  the  symbol  of  destruction.  (HorapoL 
Hieroglyph,  i.  50;  comp.  Aelian,  ff.  Anim.  v\,  41; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  604;  Herod,  ii.  141.)  Under  Psam- 
metichus  (b.  c.  670)  the  Phoenician  soldiers,  who 
had  aided  him  in  gaining  the  crown,  were  established 
by  him  in  "  the  Tyrian  camp,** — at  least  this  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Herodotus  (ii.  1 12), —  but  were 
removed  by  his  successor  Amasis  into  the  capital 
itself,  and  into  that  quarter  of  it  called  the  *'  White 
Castle." 

Of  all  the  Aegyptian  cities,  Memphis  snflTered  the 
most  severely  frotn  the  cruelty  and  fanaticism  of 
the  Persians.  Its  populace,  excited  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Aegyptian  army  at  Pelusium,  put  to  death  the 
Persian  herald  who  summoned  the  Memphians  to 
surrender.  The  vengeance  of  the  conqueror  is  re- 
lated by  Herodotus.  Memphis  became  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Persian  garrison;  and  Gambyses,  on  his 
return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Aethiopia,  was  more  than  ever  incensed  against  the 
vanquished.  Psammei.itus,  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs, 
was  compelled  to  put  himself  to  death  (Ilerod.  iii.  1 5); 
Gambyses  slew  the  god  Apis  witli  his  own  han<],  and 
massacred  his  priests;  he  profaned  the  Temple  of 
Ptah  and  burned  the  images  of  tlie  Gabeiri  (id.  ib.  32). 
Under  Darius  Aegypt  was  mildly  governed,  and  his 
moderation  was  shown  by  his  acquiescence  in  the 
high-priest*s  refusal  to  permit  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  him  at  Memphis.  (Herod,  ii.  110;  Diodor. 
I  58.)  The  next  important  notice  of  this  city  is  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Inaros,  son  of  Psamme- 
tichus,  had  revolted  from  Persia,  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xi.  71.)  The  Per- 
sians were  defeated  at  Papremis  in  the  Delta  (ib, 
74;  comp.  Mannert,  Geoffr.  x.  p.  591),  fled  to  Mem- 
phis, and  were  besi^ed  in  the  *^  White  Gastle." 
(Thucyd.  i.  108—109.)  The  siege  lasted  for  more 
than  a  year  (Diodor.  ii.  75),  and  was  at  length 
raised  (Ctesias,  c.  33),  and  the  authority  of  the 
king  of  Persia  restored.  Under  Nectanebus  L,  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Sebennytic  dynasty,  Memphis 
expelled  its  Persian  garrison,  nor  did  it  return  to 
its  allegiance,  until  Nectanebus  II.,  the  last  repre< 
sentative  of  thirty  dynasties,  was  driven  into  Ae- 
thio]Ma.  (Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  150.)  From  this  period 
Memphis  loses  its  metropolitan  importance,  and 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  chief  provincial  city  of 
Aegypt 

If,  as  Diodorus  remarks  (i.  51),  Thebes  sur- 
passed Memphis  in  the  grandeur  of  its  temples,  the 
latter  city  was  more  renurkable  for  the  number  of 
its  deities  and  sacred  buildings,  and  for  its  eecular 
and  commercial  edifices.  It  might,  indeed,  as  regards 
its  shrines,  be  not  improperly  termed  the  Pantheon 
of  the  land  of  Misraim.  The  following  were  its 
principal  religious  structures,  and  they  seem  to 
include  nearly  all  the  capital  objects  of  Aegyptian 
worship  except  the  goat  and  the  crocodile:— 

1.  The  temple  of  Isis,  was  commenced  at  a  very* 
early  period,  but  only  completed  by  Amasis,  d.  c.  564. 
It  is  described  as  spacious  and  beautiful  (Herod,  ii. 
176  ;  Heliodor.  Aethiop.  vii.  2,  8,  11),  but  inferior 
to  the  Iseinm  at  Busiris  (Herod,  ii.  59,  61). 

2.  The  temple  of  Proteus,  founded  probably  by 
Phoenicians,  who  had  a  commercial  establishment  at 
Memphis.  It  was  of  so  early  date  as  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  en  of  the  Trojan  War.  (Plutarch,  dis  Gen^ 
SocraL  c  7.) 

3.  The  temple  of  Apis,  completed  in  Ui«  T«t!g^  vil 
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Psammetichas  (Herod.  iL  153 ;  Aellan,  ITiet.  An, 
si.  10;  Clemens  Alexand.  Paedag.  iii.  2;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  807),  stood  oppusito  thu  southern  portal  of 
the  great  tcniplo  of  Ptah  or  Ucphaestos,  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  colonnades,  through  which  the  pro- 
cessions of  Apis  wcro  conducted.  Here  was  also  an 
oracle  of  Apis,  in  connection  with  one  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  (Plin.  viii.  46 ;  Pausan.  yii.  22.)  This  temple 
was  the  cathedral  of  Aegypt,  and  not  only  esta- 
blished there  a  numerous,  opulent,  and  learned  col- 
lege of  priests,  but  also  attracted  thither  innumerable 
worshippers,  who  combined  commercial  with  reli- 
gious purposes. 

4.  The  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  western  quarter 
of  Memphis.  This  Serapis  was  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Alexandrian  deity  of  similar  name.  To  the 
Memphian  Serapeium  was  attached  a  Nilo-mcter,  for 
gauging  and  recording  the  periodical  overflows  of  the 
river.  It  was  removed  by  Constantino  as  a  relic  of 
paganism,  but  replaced  by  his  successor  Julian. 
(Socrat  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  18 :  Sozomen,  v.  2  ;  comp. 
Diodor.  i.  50,  57 ;  Senec  QuaesL  NaL  iv.  2  ;  Plin. 
viii.  46.) 

5.  A  temple  of  Phre,  or  the  Sun,  mentioned  only 
in  the  Ko:>etta  inscription  (Letronue,  Jiecueil  des 
Inscr.  Grtcque3  et  Lat.  de  V  EgtfpU;  Brugsch,  In- 
tcripL  Rosettan.) 

6.  The  temple  of  the  Cabeiri  (Herod,  iii.  37), 
into  which  none  but  the  high-priest  might  lawfully 
enter.  The  statues  of  the  pigmy  gods  were  bunied 
by  Cambyses,  and  the  temple  mutilated. 

7.  The  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaestos,  the  ele- 
mental principle  of  fire,  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  a  Pygmy.  This  was  the  most  ancient  shrine  in 
Memphis,  being  coeval  with  its  foundation.  (Diodor. 
L  45  ;  Herod.  iL  99,  iiL  37 ;  Strab.  xviL  807  ;  Am- 
mian.  xvii.  4.)  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
several  successive  monarchs,  apparently  through  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  with  the  great  buildings  at  Thebes. 
(1.)  Moeris  erected  the  great  northern  court  (Herod. 
iL  101  ;  Diod.  L  51).  (2.)  Barneses  the  Great 
raised  in  this  court  six  colossal  figures  of  stone,  — 
portrait-stjitues  of  himself,  hb  queen,  and  their  four 
sons.  (Herod.  iL  108—110;  Strab.  xviL  p.  807.) 
(3.)  Rliampsinitus  built  the  western  coort,  and 
erected  two  colossal  figures  of  summer  and  winter. 
(Herod,  ii.  121 ;  Diodor.  L  62  ;  Wilkinson,  M.  and 
C.  L  p.  121.)  (4.)  As^his  added  the  eastern 
court  (Herod,  ii.  1 36.)  It  was,  in  the  opinicm  of 
Herodotus,  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  four  quadrangles.  (5.)  Psammetichus,  the 
Saite  king,  added  the  south  court,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  the  Dodecarchy  (Polyaen.  Stratag. 
viL  3;  Herod.  iL  153;  Diodor.  L  67);  and  Amaitis 
(Herod,  ii.  176)  erected  or  restored  to  its  basis  the 
colossal  statue  of  Ptah,  in  front  of  the  southern 
portico.  From  the  priests  of  the  Memphian  temples, 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  Aegyptian 
annals,  and  the  rudiments  also  of  their  philosophical 
systemH.  It  was  at  Memphis  that  Herodotus  made 
his  longest  sojourn,  and  gained  most  of  his  inform- 
ation respecting  Lower  Aegypt.  Democritus  also 
resided  five  years  at  Memphis,  and  won  the  favour  of 
the  priests  by  his  addiction  to  astrological  and  hiero- 
glyphical  studies.  (Diog.  Laert.  Democrit,  ix.  34.) 
Memphis  reckoned  among  its  illustrious  visitors,  in 
early  times,  the  legislator  Solon,  the  historian  Heca- 
Ueos,  the  philosophers  Thales  and  Cleobulos  of 
lindos ;  and  in  a  later  age,  Strabo  the  geographer, 
ind  Diodorus  the  Sicilian. 

Tho  Tillage  of  MUra-mtk,  half  ooooeetod  in  a 
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grove  of  palm-trees,  abont  10  miles  S.  of  Qiuk, 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  The  suc- 
cessive conquerors  of  the  land,  indeed,  hare  used  its 
ruins  as  a  stone-quarry,  so  that  its  exact  sitnatioa 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Major  Rennell 
(^Geography  of  Herodotus^  vol.  iL  p.  121,  seq.X 
however,  brings  incontestable  evidence  of  the  come- 
spondenoe  of  Miirameh  with  Memphis.  Its  re- 
mains extend  over  many  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
which  are  covered  with  blocks  of  granite,  broken 
obelisks,  columns  and  colossal  statues.  The  prin- 
cipal mound  corresponds  probably  with  the  area  uf 
the  great  temple  of  Ptah. 

There  are  several  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
Memphis  at  different  eras.  Strabo  saw  the  HeplM6>- 
teium  entire,  although  much  of  the  city  was  then  in 
ruins.  In  the  twelfth  century  a.  d.  it  was  visited  by 
the  Arabian  traveller  Ab-dalhitif,  who  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  giandeur  and  deso- 
lation. "  Its  ruins  offer,**  he  says,  ^  to  the  spectator 
a  union  of  things  which  confound  him,  and  which 
tlie  most  eloquent  man  in  the  world  woald  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe.**  He  seems  to  have  seen  at  least 
one  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  group  of  Barneses 
in  the  northern  court  of  the  Hephaesteiom.  Among 
innumerable  '* idols,"  as  he  terms  them,  he  ** measured 
one  which,  without  its  pedestal,  was  more  than  SO 
cubits  long.  This  statue  was  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  red  granite,  and  was  covered  with  a  red 
vaniish."  (Ab-dalhitif,  De  Sac^t  Tramiation,  4ta 
p.  184.)  Sir  William  Hamilton  {Aegyptiaca,  4trt. 
p.  303)  visited  the  spot,  and  says,  that  *^  high 
mounds  enclose  a  square  of  1800  yards  from  K. 
to  S.,  and  400  from  £.  to  W.  The  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  each  side  is  still  visible.  The  two 
principal  entrances  faced  the  desert  and  the  river  ** 
(that  is  W.  and  E.).  He  entered  by  the  latter, 
and  found  inunediately  "  thirty  or  forty  lai^  Uoeks 
of  very  fine  red  granite,  lying  on  the  ground,  evidently 
forming  parts  of  some  colossal  statues,  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  temple." 

The  district  in  which  these  remains  are  foond  is 
still  termed  Memfhj  the  Coptic  population,  and  thus 
helps  to  confirm  the  identity  of  tJie  village  of  Miira- 
meh with  the  ancient  capital  of  Aegypt    [W3J).] 

MENAENUM  or  MENAE  (Mcrai,  FtoL,  Steph. 
B. ;  Mf'nuyoi',  Diod. :  Eth,  Mcvcubf,  Steph. ;  hat 
coins  have  Mwmvos;  Menaenus,  Cic;  Menaeninos, 
Plin. :  Mineo\  an  inland  city  of  Sicily,  about  18 
miles  W.  of  LeontinL  It  was  a  city  of  the  Sicali, 
and  not  a  Greek  colony,  bat,  according  to  Diodorns, 
was  not  an  ancient  settlement  of  that  people,  bot 
first  founded  by  their  king  Ducetius,  in  b.  a  459. 
(Diod.  xi.  78.)  It  was  situated  at  a  diatance  of 
about  2  miles  from  the  celebrated  lake  and  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Palici  [Paucorum  Laccbj  (Steph. 
B.  a,  V.) ;  and  Ducetius  appears,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, to  have  removed  the  inhabitants  again  from 
his  newly  built  city,  and  to  have  {banded  another, 
in  tlie  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  the  ucied  lake, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Palica  (INod.  zL  88, 
where  the  reading  VLivas  for  Near,  suggested  by 
Cluver,  and  adopted  by  Wesseling,  is  at  least  vny 
inrobable,  though  it  is  difiicult  to  uideratand  how 
Diodorus  could  call  it  the  native  city  of  Docetius,  if 
it  had,  in  fact,  been  only  fbanded  by  him.)  This 
new  city,  however,  was  destroyed  soon  niter  the 
death  of  Ducetius  (Diod.  zi.  90),  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  settled  again  at  Menaenom. 
The  latter  city,  though  it  nerer  attained  to  any 
great  importance^  oontiinied  to  labait  down  to  » 
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late  period.  There  is  little  doabt  that  it  is  the  city 
meant  bj  Diodoms  (xiv.  78,  where  the  editions  have 
^fi4yto¥^  a  name  certainly  corrupt),  which  was  re- 
duced by  IHonysins  in  b.c.  396,  together  with 
Mordant ia  and  other  cities  of  the  Siculi.  It  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  Cicero  among  the  muni- 
cipal towns  of  Sicily,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
tolerably  flourishing  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
carried  on  agriculture  to  a  considerable  extent. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  22,  43.)  It  is  enumerated  also  by 
Silius  Italicus  among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  by 
Pliny  among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  that  island, 
and  its  name  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy.  (Sil.  Ital. 
xiv.  266;  Plin.  ui.  8.  s.  U;  Ptol  ui.  4.  §  13.)  This 
is  the  lust  notice  of  it  that  occurs ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  modem  town  of  Mineo  retains  the 
oame^  and  probably  the  site,  of  Menaenum.  It  is 
situated  on  a  lufly  hill,  forming  part  of  a  range 
which  sweeps  round  from  Palagonia  to  Caltagirime^ 
and  forms  the  boundary  of  a  deep  basin,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  small  plain,  with  the  volcanic 
lake  now  called  Ixtgo  di  Na/iia,  wliich  is  unques- 
tionably the  ancient  Lacus  Palicorum.  No  ruins 
are  now  extant  at  Mineo;  but  the  coins  of  Me- 
naenum, which  are  numerous,  though  only  of  copper, 
attest  tiie  OHttideratiwi  which  it  anciently  en- 
joyed. [E.  H.  B.] 
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MENA'PIA  (Mewirfa,  Ptol.  yi.  11.  §  8),  a 
small  phu:e  in  Bactriana  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eucratidia.  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  Mknapila  by  Ammianns  (xxiii. 
6>  [V.] 

MENATII,  a  people  of  North  Gallia.  In  Caesar's 
time  (^B.  G.  iv.  4)  the  Menapii  were  on  both  sides 
of  the  lower  Khine,  where  they  had  arable  farms, 
buildings,  and  small  towns.  The  Usipetes  and 
and  Tenctheri,  who  were  Germans,  being  hard  pressed 
hj  the  Suevi,  came  to  the  Rhine,  surprised  and  mas- 
ucred  the  Menapii  on  the  cast  bank,  and  then  cross- 
ing over  spent  the  winter  on  the  west  side,  and  lived 
at  free  cost  among  the  Menapii.  The  history  of 
these  marauders  is  told  elitewhere.  [Usipetes.] 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine  the  Eburones  were 
the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Menapii  (B.  G. 
vl  5),  and  they  were  between  the  Menapii  and  the 
Treriri.  The  Menapii  were  protected  by  continuous 
swamps  and  forests.  On  the  south  and  on  the  coast 
the  Menapii  bordered  on  the  Morini.  Caesar  does 
Dot  state  tlib  distinctly;  but  he  mentions  the  &Ie- 
napii  (B.  G.  ii.  4)  among  the  Belgian  confederates 
next  to  the  Morini ;  and  the  Menapii  were  said  to  be 
able  to  raise  7000  fighting  men.  As  the  Veneti 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii  in  their  war 
with  Caesar,  we  must  conclude  that  they  had  ships, 
or  their  aid  would  have  been  useless  (B.  G.  iii.  9). 
Caesar  describes  all  Gallia  as  reduced  to  obedience 
tt  the  close  of  the  summer  of  b.  c.  56,  except  the 
Uorini  and  Menapii  {B.  G.  iii.  28),  who  were  pro- 
tected against  the  Roman  general  for  this  season  by 
thenr  forests  and  the  bad  weather.  The  next  year 
(b.  c.  55),  iffimediately  before  sailing  for  Britanaia, 


Caesar  sent  two  of  his  legati  to  invade  the  countty 
of  the  Menapii  and  those  Pagi  of  the  Morini  which 
had  not  made  their  submission  (£.  G.  iv.  22). 
After  his  return  from  Britannia  Caesar  sent  La- 
bienus  against  the  Morini  with  the  Ifgioos  which 
had  been  brought  back  from  Britannia.  The  summer 
had  been  dry,  and  as  the  marshes  did  not  protect 
the  Morini,  as  in  the  year  before,  most  of  them  wers 
compelled  to  yield.  The  troops  which  had  been 
sent  against  the  Menapii  under  the  two  legati  ra- 
vaged the  lands,  destroyed  the  com,  and  burnt  the 
houses  ;  but  the  people  fled  to  the  thickets  of  their 
forestM,  and  saved  themselves  from  their  crael  enemy. 
{B,  G.  iv.  38.) 

In  B.  c.  53  Caosar  himself  entered  the  country 
of  the  Menapii  with  five  legions  unincumbered  with 
baggage.  The  Menapii  were  the  only  Galli  who  had 
never  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  about  peace,  and 
tliey  were  allies  of  Ainbiorix,  king  of  the  Eburones, 
Caesar's  enemy.  Trusting  to  the  natural  protectimi 
of  their  countiy,  the  Menupii  did  not  combine  their 
forces,  but  fled  to  the  forests  and  marshes,  carrying 
their  property  with  them.  Caesar  entered  their 
country  with  his  army  in  three  divisions,  after 
having  with  great  rapidity  made  his  bridges  over 
the  rivers,  but  he  does  not  mention  any  names.  The 
buildings  and  villages  were  burnt,  and  a  great 
number  of  cattle  and  men  were  captured.  The  Me- 
napii prayed  for  peace,  gave  hostages,  and  were  told 
that  their  hostages  would  be  put  to  death,  if  they 
allowed  Ambiorix  to  come  within  their  borders. 
With  this  threat  Caesar  quitted  the  country  that  ho 
had  ravaged,  leaving  Comm  the  Atrebat,  one  of  his 
slavish  Gallic  tools,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  keep 
watch  over  the  Menapii.     (£.  G.  vi.  5,  6.) 

It  appears  from  Caesar's  narrative  that  this  people 
had  farms, arable  land, and  cattle;  and  probably  ships. 
They  were  not  savages,  but  a  people  with  some 
civility.  Caesar's  narrative  also  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  Menapii  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Morini, 
as  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  194, 199)  says.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  also 
makes  the  Menapii  and  Morini  conterminous  on  the 
coast,  but  he  makes  the  Scaldis  (Schelde)  the 
northem  limit  of  the  Menapii;  and  he  places  the 
Toxandri  north  of  the  Scheldt.  D'Anville  {Notice, 
tfc.,  Nervii)  attempts  to  show,  against  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  writers,  that  the  Nervii  extended  to 
the  coast,  and  consequently  were  between  the  Morini 
and  the  Menapii.  But  it  is  here  assumed  as  proved 
that  the  Morini  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Menapii, 
who  in  Caesar's  time  at  least  extended  along  the 
coast  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Morini 
to  the  territory  of  the  Bata\i.  [Batavobum 
Insula.] 

Walckenaer  proves,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  river 
Aas^  from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  was  the  boundary 
between  the  Morini  and  the  Menapii.  The  Aasia 
the  dull  stream  which  flows  by  St.  Omer^  and  is 
made  navigable  to  Gravelines.  Accordingly  he 
makes  the  hill  of  Cassely  which  is  east  of  the  Aas, 
to  be  the  Castellum  Menapiorum  of  the  Table.  This 
question  is  examined  under  Castellum  Mobi- 
NOBUH.  The  boundary  on  the  coast  between  tho 
Morini  and  Menapii  is  unknown,  but  it  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  as  far  north  as  Dunkertpie.  As  the 
Eburones  about  Tongem  and  Spa  were  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Menapii  of  Caesar  on  the  east,  we 
obtain  a  limit  of  tlie  Menapii  in  that  direction.  On 
the  north  their  boundary  was  the  Rhine;  and  on  the 
south  the  Nervii.  Under  Augustus  some  German 
peoples,  Uhii,   Sicambri  [Gugsbni],  and  others 
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were  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Toxandri,  who  were  settled  in  North  Brabant^  occu- 
pied the  place  of  tliossc  Menapii  who  bordered  on  the 
Eburoncs.  But  the  Menapii  still  maintained  thcm- 
Belres  on  the  west.  Tacitus  (Hut.  iv.  28),  in  his 
description  of  the  rebellion  of  Civilis,  still  speaks  of 
the  *'  Menapioa  ct  Morinos  et  cxtrcmu  Galliarum.'* 
Part  of  the  former  territory  of  the  Menapii  was 
finally  included  in  Germania  Inferior,  and  the  rest 
in  Belgica.  The  name  Menapii  subsisted  for  a  long 
time.  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Caesaribtu,  39)  calls 
Caransius  "Menapiae  civis;"  and  it  appeare  in  tlie 
middle  ages.  D'Anville  obsen-es  that  though  the 
Notitia  of  the  Empire  mentions  a  body  of  soldiers 
named  Menapii,  we  see  no  trace  of  this  nation  in 
any  city  which  represents  it;  but  Walckcnaer( Gt'oy. 
<fc.  vol.  i.  p.  460)  contends  that  Tumacum 
{Toumat)  was  their  chief  place,  to  which  place 
prob:ibly  belong  the  Belgic  silver  medals  with  the 
legend  dvrnacvs  (Bast,  Kecveil,  <fc.)  "In  an 
act  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a.d.  847,  in  favour  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Amand,  wliich  is  south  of  Toumai,  this 
abbey  is  said  to  be  *  in  territorio  Menapiorum  quod 
nunc  MempiHCum  appellant.' "  Wc  thus  obtain,  as 
it  seems,  a  fixe«l  point  for  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Menapii,  which  under  the  Uter  Empire  may  have 
been  limited  to  the  country  west  of  the  Schelde. 

It  is  obscned  that  **  though  it  is  very  probable 
that  Caesar  never  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
FUnders,  it  is,  however,  cerUiu  that  the  Romans 
afterwards,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  make  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  at  least  were  there  for  some 
time  at  different  epochs.  Their  idols,  their  Dei  Pe- 
nates, sepulchral  urns,  lamps,  lioman  utensils,  and 
especially  the  medals  of  ahnost  all  the  emperors, 
discoven'd  in  great  numbers,  are  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  this."  (Biujl,  JiectteildAntiquiUt  Romaines 
et  Gauloiseij  tfc.,  Introduction.) 

*'  Ancient  earthen  vesseb)  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  all  along  the  coast  from  Dunkerque 
to  Bruges,  which  shows  that  the  sea  has  not  gained 
here,  and  refutes  the  notion  that  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  and  Pliny  this  coast  was  neither  inhabited 
nor  habitable."  (Walckenaer.Gco^.  ^.  vol  i.  p.  469.) 
An  inscription  found  at  Rimini,  of  the  age  of  Ves- 
pasian, mentions  the  "  Salinatores  Menapiorum,"  or 
ssltmakers  of  the  MenapiL 

If  the  position  of  the  Meldi  of  Caesar  has  been 
rightly  determined  [Meldi],  they  were  aMenapian 
people.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  Me- 
jULj^i  were  Galli  or  Germani.  [G.  L.] 

MENAPILA     [Menapia.] 

MENDE  (Miv^fi.  Herod,  vii.  123;  Scyl.  p.  26; 
Thuc  iv.  123;  Stcph.  B.),  or  MENDAE  (M^vBoi, 
Pans.  V.  10.  §  27  ;  Plin.  iv.  10 ;  M^kJo,  Polyaen. 
ii.  1.  §  21 ;  Suid.  s.  v. ;  Mendis,  Li  v.  xxxi.  45  : 
Eth.  Mci'Saios),  a  town  of  Pallcne,  situated  on  the 
SW.  side  the  cjipc.  It  was  a  colony  of  Eretria  in 
Euboea,  which  became  subject  to  Athens  with  the 
other  cities  of  Pallene  and  Chalcidice.  On  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas,  Mende  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nians  (Thuc.  I.  c.)»  hut  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus  (Thuc.  iv.  130;  Diod. 
xu.  72).  It  appears,  from  the  account  which  Livy 
(L  e.)  gives  of  Uie  expedition  of  Attalus  and  the 
Bomans  (b.  c.  200),  to  have  been  a  small  maritime 
place  under  the  dominion  of  Cassandria.  Together 
with  Scione,  Mende  occupied  the  broadest  part  of 
the  peninsula  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §11))  and  is 
|nb»bly  represented  '^y  some  Hellenic  remains 
wbkh  bxfe  been  obeerfdicl  oo  tlw  shore  near  Kdvo- 


MENELAUS. 

Potidhi^  to  the  E.,  as  well  as  on  the  heights  abore  it 
(I.,eake,  Norlh.  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  156.)  The  types 
on  its  autonomous  coins — Silentis  riding  upon  an 
ass,  and  a  "  Diota "  in  a  square  (Eckhiel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  72) — refer  to  the  famous  Mendaean  wine,  of  which 
the  ancients  make  honourable  mention.  (Athen.  i. 
pp.  23,  29,  iv.  p.  129,  viii.  p.  364,  xi.  p.  784 ; 
Hippocrat.  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  ed.  Kiihn ;  Jul.  PulL 
Onomcut.  vi.  segm.  15.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


JR 
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MEXDES 
Diod.  i.  84 ; 


(Mev8f;r,  Herod,  ii.  42,  46.  166; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  802  ;  Mela,  i.  9  §  9 ; 
Plin.  V.  10.  s.  12 ;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  51  ;  Stcph.  B. 
i.  V. :  Eth.  Mivii/i<rios)j  the  capital  of  the  Men- 
desian  nome  in  the  l>clta  of  Egypt.  It  was  situ- 
ate<l  at  the  point  where  the  Mendesian  arm  of  the 
Nile  (Mty^aiov  arSfia^  Scylax,  p.  43 ;  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  10 ;  Mendesium  ostium,  Pliny,  Mela,  IL  cc.) 
flows  into  tlie  lake  of  Tanis.  Mendes  was,  under 
the  Pharaonic  kings,  a  considerable  town  :  the 
nome  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  IMendes 
or  Pan,  the  all-producing-principle  of  life,  and 
one  of  the  eight  greater  deities  of  Aegypt,  and 
represented  under  the  form  of  a  goat.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  nomes  assigned  to  that  divisioD 
of  the  native  army  which  was  called  the  Calasirii, 
and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  perfume  designated  as  the  Mendesium  unguent um. 
(Plin.  xiii.  1.  s.  2.)  Mendes,  however,  declined 
early,  and  disappears  in  the  first  century  a.  d.; 
since  both  Ptolemy  (I.e.)  and  Aristides  (iii.  p.  160) 
mention  Thmuis  as  the  only  town  of  note  in  the 
Mendesian  nome.  From  its  position  at  the  junctioo 
of  the  river  and  the  lake,  it  was  probably  encroached 
upon  by  their  waters,  after  the  canals  fell  into 
neglect  ulider  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  they 
were  repaired  by  Augustus  (Sueton.  Aug.  18,  63) 
Thmuis  had  attracted  its  tnule  and  population. 
Ruins,  however,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mendes, 
have  been  found  near  the  hamlet  of  AchmAi^-Tanah 
(Champollion,  VEgypU,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.)  [W.  B.D.] 

MENDICULEIA.  1.  A  town  of  Uie  Ilei^tes, 
probably  Momon,     [Vol.  IL  p.  32,  a.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Lusitania,  oo  the 
bank  of  the  Tagus.  (Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  8,  where  some 
MSS.  have  McySiirovAt^fa,  others  MevSijwovAfo.) 

MENEDHTMIUM  (M«yc8i}/uoy),  a  town  in  the 
western  port  of  IMsidia,  two  miles  west  of  Pugh. 
(Ptol.  V.  5.  §  6;  Steph.  $,  r.,  who  calls  it  a  town  of 
Lycia.)  [L.  S. ) 

MENELAI  PORTUS(M(yfAd!bt\iAii(i',  Herod. 
iv.  169),  a  harbour  of  Marmarica,  situated  to  the 
W.  of  Paraetonium  (Strab.  i.  p.  40,  xvii.  p.  838), 
and  a  day's  voyage  from  Petras.  (Scylax,  107,  d.) 
Here,  according  to  legend,  the  hero  Menelans  landed 
(llerod.  ii.  119);  and  it  was  the  place  where 
Agesikius  died  in  his  march  from  the  Mile  to  Cyrene, 
B.  c.  361.  (Com.  Nep.  Aget.%,)  Its  position 
must  be  sought  on  the  coast  of  the  Wadjf  Dapknik, 
near  the  Rds-al-Milhr.  (Pacho,  Vogage  dona  la 
MarmmHqfie,  p.  47.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MENELAIUM.    [Sparta.1 
MENELA'US  (MeWAoor,  Strab.  zviu.  p.  803; 
Steph.  B. «.  r. :  Elk,  Meoe]aiteB)|  wm  a  town  of  tbt 
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Delta,  ututed  to  S£.  of  tho  bij^hroad  between 
Alexandreia  and  Hemiopolu,  near  the  Cano[nc  arm 
of  the  Kile.  It  derived  its  noiiie  from  MenelaoSf  a 
brother  of  Ptdemj  Lagos,  and  attaine<l  such  import- 
nnce  as  to  confer  the  title  of  Menelaites  upon  the 
Cunopic  branch  of  the  river.  (Ftol.  iv.  5.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
i*.  p.801.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

XIENESTHEI  TORTUS  (6  McKccre/wj  Ai/iji'), 
a  harbour  of  Hispania  Boctica,  between  Gades  and 
Abta.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  Ftol.  ii.  4.  §  5;  Marcian. 
}>.  40.)  In  its  neighbourhood  was  tlie  oracle  of 
Mcnestheus  (Strab.  /.  c),  to  whom,  also,  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Gades  offered  sacrifices.  (Piiilostr.  ViL 
A  poll.  T.  1.)  The  Scholiast  on  Thucydidcs  (i.  12) 
rektes  tliat  Menestheus,  being  expelled  bv  the 
Theseidue,  went  to  Iberia.  Tiie  harbour  is  probably 
the  moilern  Puerto  de  S.  Maria, 

MENIXX  (Mijy<7|,  al,  M^yf7(),  an  island  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  SE.  of  the  Lesser 
Sjrtia.  It  is  first  described  by  Scylax  (p.  48), 
who  calls  it  Brachiox  (B^hixc/w),  and  states  tliat 
its  length  was  300  stadia,  while  its  breadth  was 
aomething  less.  Pliny  (v.  7)  makes  tho  length 
25  M.  P.  and  the  breadth  22  M.  P.  Its  dii^tance 
from  the  mainhind  was  about  3  stidia  (8  stadia, 
Staduum,  p.  455),  and  one  day's  sail  from  Taricheae. 
It  was  tlie  abode  of  the  "dreamy  Lotos-eaters" 
[LoTOPiiAGi],  for  which  reason  it  was  called  Lo- 
TorUAOiTis  (Aa»To<pay7Tis^  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  35 ; 
Auro^tdtywy  VTJtroSf  Polyb.  i.  39  ;  coinp.  Strab.  i. 
p.  25,  ii.  p.  123,  iii.  p.  157,  xvii.  p.  834;  Pomp. 
MeU,  ii.  7.  §  7;  Plin.  /.  c.  ix.  60 ;  Dionys.  v.  180). 
The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  by  the 
disastrous  expedition  of  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus, 
B.&  253.  (Polyb.  /.  c. ;  comp.  Zonar.  viii.  14; 
Orue.  iv.  9.)  It  contained  two  towns,  Meninx  and 
Thoar,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperors 
Gallus  Trebonianus,  and  his  son,  Volusianus  (Aurcl. 
Victor,  Epit  31),  when  it  was  already  known  by 
the  name  of  Girba.  Jtrbah^  as  the  island  is  now 
called,  produces  the  ^  lotus  Zizyphos,"  a  tree-fruit 
like  beans.  (Shaw,  Tror.  p.  197  ;  Rennell,  Gtog. 
of  Herod,  vol.  iL  p.  287 ;  Barth,  Wandenmgen, 
pp.  263,  287.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MENNIS  (Curt.  t.  1.  §  16),  a  small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  at  which  AleJEander  halted  in  his 
inarch  from  Arbeh  to  Babylon.  Curtius  stated 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  its  naphtha  pits, — which 
indeed  abound  in  that  part  of  Asia.  [V.] 

MENOBA  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3)  or  MENUBA  (In- 
ter, ap.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  47),  a  tributary  of 
the  river  Baetis,  on  its  right  side,  now  tho  GtM- 
dkonar, 

MENOSCA  (MrjvoaKo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  9;  Plin.  iv. 
20.  8.  34),  a  town  of  the  Varduli,  on  tho  N.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
place  it  at  SL  Sebastian  ;  others  at  St,  Andre  ;  and 
others,  agun,  at  Stanaya. 

UENOSGADA  (f^r\vo<ry^Za\  a  pkce  in  central 
Germany,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Main 
(Moenus),  from  which  it,  no  doubt,  derived  its 
name.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  29.)  Its  site  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  that  of  the  modem  Mainrotk^ 
near  Cvimbaeh,  [L.  S.] 

ME'NTESA.  1.  Sumamed  Bastia  (It.  Anton, 
p.  403;  Mentissa,  Li  v.  xxvi.  17;  McVritra,  Ptol.  ii. 
€.  §  39),  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
cooenBiji,  on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Castulo, 
aad  22  Roman  miles  from  Castulo.  Pliny  (iii.  3. 
a.  4)  caUa  the  inhabitants  **  Mentesani,  qui  et  Ore- 
tani/ to  diitingnish  them  from  the  folbwing. 
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2.  A  small  state  of  the  Bastuli,  in  Hispania 
Baetica.  ("Mentesani,  qui  et  Bastuli,"  Plin.  L  c.; 
Inscr.  Gruter,  p.  384,  2  ;  Florez,  Esp.  Saipr.  ▼. 
p.  24.) 

MENTONOMON,  an  aestuary  or  bay  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  upon  which 
tiie  Guttones  dwelt,  and  at  a  day^s  sail  from  which 
was  an  island  named  Abalus,  where  amber  waa 
gathered.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  1 1.)  The  same  island 
is  mentioned  in  another  passage  of  Pliny  (iv.  13.  a. 
27),  as  situated  a  day's  sail  from  the  Scythian  coast. 
In  Sillig's  edition  of  Pliny  this  part  df  Scythia  is 
called  Raunonia  ;  but  some  of  the  MSS.  and  older 
editions  have  Baunoiiianna  or  Bontomannia,  which 
is  apparently  only  another  form  of  Mciitonomon. 
The  Ewy  was  no  doubt  on  tlic  Prussian  coast  in  the 
Baltic.     (Zeuss,  JJie  Dcutschen.  ^c  p.  269.) 

MENTORES  (McWopcs),  a  Libumian  tribe 
(Ilecatae.  Fr.  62,  ed.  Klausen  ;  Plin.  iii.  21.8.  25), 
off  whose  coast  were  the  three  inlands  called  Men- 
torides,  jirubably  the  same  as  the  rocky  islands  of 
Paffo,  Osero,  and  Arbe.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEN'UTIIIAS  {M€vou0uis,  Steph.B.),  an  island 
off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Ptolemy  (iv.  8.  §  2, 
comp.  vii.  2.  §  1)  describes  it  as  being  adjacent 
(^TrapdKtiTcu)  to  the  From.  Prasum ;  at  the  same 
time  he  removes  it  5°  I'mm  tho  continent,  and  placeti 
it  at  85°  long.,  12^  30'  kt.,  to  tho  NE.  (<i»J>  de- 
ptytiy  cu'aroKwy)  of  Prasum.  The  graduation  of 
Ptolemy's  map  is  here  so  erroneous,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  out  the  position  of  his  iblaud 
Menutliias,  which  some  have  identified  with  one  of 
the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  or  even  with  Mtidagnscar, 
(Vincent,  Navigation  of  the  Andents,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
174 — 185;  GosNelin,  Geographie  des  Anciens,  vol.  i. 
pp.  191, 195.)  The  simple  narrative  of  the  Feriplus 
gives  a  very  faithful  picture  of  this  coast,— har- 
monising with  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  and  Ma- 
rinus  of  Tyre, — as  far  as  the  Rliaptus  of  the  former 
{Govind,  or  the  river  of  JvbaK),  Afterwards  it 
thus  proceeds  (p.  9,  ed.  Hudson) : — 

"Thence"  (from  the  Nova  Fossa,  "New  Cut," 
or  **  Channel,**  or  the  opening  of  the  coral  reefs  by 
Govind)j  "  at  the  distance  of  two  natural  days'  sail, 
on  a  course  a  little  above  Libs  (SW.),  Menuthias 
island  occurs  on  the  W.  (the  important  words  ^  Doe 
West" — nap*  awrJ)!'  r^y  Wffiy — are  arbitrarily  altered 
in  Blancard's  edition  to  the  opposite  sense,  with  a 
view  to  force  the  author  into  agreement  with  Pto- 
lemy; comp.  AnnoU  ad  Hudson,  p.  68),  about 
300  stadia  from  the  mainland,  low,  and  covered 
with  wood,  with  streams,  plenty  of  birds  of  various 
kinds,  and  land-turtle.  But,  excepting  crocodiles, 
which  are  harmless,  it  has  no  other  animals.  At 
this  island  there  are  boats,  both  sewed  togetlier,  and 
hollowed  out  of  single  trunks,  which  are  used  for 
fishing,  and  catching  turtle.  Here,  they  take  fish 
in  wicker  baskets,  which  are  let  down  in  front  of 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks.**  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  Menuthias  was  distant  about  two  days'  sail 
from  Nova  Fossa,  or  60  or  80  miles  from  the  river 
Gevindj  just  where  an  opening  in  the  coral  reefs  is 
now  found.  The  coasting  voyager,  steering  SW., 
reached  the  bland  on  the  E.  side, — a  proof  that  it 
was  close  to  the  main ;  a  contiguity  which  perhaps 
is  further  shown  by  the  presence  of  tlie  crocodiles ; 
though  much  stress  cannot  be  hud  upon  this  point,  as 
they  may  have  been  only  lizards.  It  is  true,  the 
nangator  says  that  it  was  300  stadia  from  the 
mainland ;  but  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  surveyed  the  island,  this  distance  most  be  taken 
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to  ngaify  the  eBtamated  width  of  the  northern  inlet 
separating  the  iBhind  from  the  main  ;  and  this  esti- 
mate is  probably  much  eia!|:gerated.  Tiie  mode  of 
fishing  with  baskets  is  still  practised  in  the  Juhah 
islands,  and  along  the  coast  The  formation  of  the 
coast  of  £.  Africa  in  these  latitudes — where  the  hills 
or  downs  upon  the  coast  are  all  formed  of  a  coral 
conglomerate,  comprising  fragments  of  madrepore, 
shell,  and  sand — renders  it  likely  that  the  island 
which  was  close  to  the  main  sixteen  or  seventeen 
centuries  ago,  should  now  be  united  to  it.  Granting 
this  theory  of  gradual  transformation  of  the  coast-line, 
the  Menuthias  of  the  **  Periplus''  may  be  supposed 
to  have  stood  in  what  is  now  the  rich  garden-land 
of  Shamha^  where  the  rivers,  carrying  down  mud  to 
mingle  with  the  marine  deposit  of  conU  drift,  covered 
the  choked-up  estuary  with  a  rich  soil.  (Cooley, 
Piolemy  and  the  Nile^  London,  1854,  pp.  56 — 
68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEnCU'RII  PROM.  (;EpfMia  Jkxpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  7  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2  ;  Plin.  v.  3),  the  most 
northerly  )x)int  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  E.  of  the 
gulf  of  Carthage,  now  Cape  Btm^  or  the  Rdt  AdJar 
of  the  natives.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MERGABLUM,  a  town  of  Ulspania  Bactica,  on 
the  road  from  Gades  to  Malaca,  now  Beger  de  la 
MieL  {MSm.  de  VAcad.  dcs  Inter,  zxx.  p.  111.) 

MERINUM.     [Garganus.] 

MERMESSUS  (MtptA7iffff6s  or  Mvpfii<r<r6s)j  a 
town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lampsacus,  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
native  place  of  a  sibyl  (Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Pans.  z.  12. 
§  2;  Lactant  i.  6,  12,  where  it  is  called  Marmessus; 
Said.  t.  v.);  but  its  exact  site  is  tmknown.   [L.  S.] 

MEROBRICA.  [Mirobrioa.] 

HE^ROE  (Mcp<^,  Herod,  ii.  29;  Diod.  i.  23, 
seq.;  Strab.  zviii.  p.  821 ;  Plin.  ii.  73.  8.  78,  v.  9. 
s.  10 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. :  Eth.  McpoaZoT,  Mcpovcriof). 
The  kingdom  of  Meroe  lay  between  the  modem  hamlet 
of  Khartoum^  where  the  Astapus  joins  the  true 
Nile  and  the  influx  of  the  Astaboras  into  their 
united  streams,  kt.  17°  40^  N.,  long.  349  E. 
Although  described  as  an  island  by  Uie  ancient 
geographers,  it  was  properly  an  irregiUar  space,  like 
Mesopotamia,  included  between  two  or  more  con- 
fluent rivers.  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  23)  the 
region  of  Meroe  was  375  miles  in  length,  and  125 
in  breadth;  but  Strabo  (zviii.  p.  821)  regards  these 
nnmbers  as  referring  to  its  circumference  and  dia- 
meter respectively.  On  its  eastern  side  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Abyuinian  highlands ;  on  the  western 
by  the  Libyan  sands — the  desert  ofBahiouda,  Its 
extreme  southern  extremity  was,  accordmg  to  a 
survey  made  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  873  miles  distant 
from  Syene.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidnrus,  indeed,  reduced  this  distance  to  625 
and  600  miles.  (Mannert,  Geog.  d.  Alten^  x.  p.  183.) 
H^thin  these  limits  Meroe  was  a  region  of  singukr 
opulence,  both  as  respects  its  mineral  wealth  and  its 
Cereal  and  leguminous  productions.  It  possessed, 
on  its  eastern  frontier,  mines  of  gold,  iron,  copper, 
and  salt:  its  woods  of  date-palm,  almond-trees,  and 
ilex  yielded  abundant  supplies  of  both  fruit  and 
timbtt"  for  export  and  home  consumption ;  its  mea- 
dows supported  krge  herds  of  cattle,  or  produced 
double  harvests  of  millet  (dhourra);  and  its  forests 
•nil  swamps  abounded  with  wild  beasts  and  game, 
which  the  natives  caught  and  salted  for  food.  The 
bulks  of  the  Nile  arc  so  high  in  this  region,  that 
Mhyw  derives  no  benefit  (nan  the  inundation,  and, 

run  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  even  in  the  wet 
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season  (Strab.  zr.  p.  690),  the  lands  remote  from  the 
rivers  must  always  have  been  nearly  desert.  Bnt 
the  waste  bore  little  proportion  to  the  fertile  lands 
in  a  tract  so  intersected  with  streams  ;  the  art 
of  irrigation  was  extensive^  practised ;  and  in  the 
south,  where  the  hills  rise  towards  Ahyuinia,  the 
rains  are  su£5cient  to  maintain  a  considerable  degree 
of  fertility.  The  valley  of  the  Astaboras  {Tacazzi) 
is  lower  and  warmer  than  the  rest  of  Meroe. 

Partly  from  ite  natural  richness,  and  partly  fn.m 
its  situation  between  Aethiopia  and  the  Red  Sea, — the 
regions  which  produced  spiie,  and  those  which  yieldf d 
gold-dust,  ivory,  and  precious  stones, —  Meroe  was 
from  very  early  times  the  seat  of  an  active  and  diver- 
hified  commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  capital  centres  of 
the  caravan  trade  from  Libya  Interior,  from  the  havens 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia. 
It  was,  in  fact,  tlie  receptacle  and  terminus  of  the 
Libyan  trafHc  from  Carthage,  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  Adule  and  Berenice  on  the  other.  The  ruins 
of  its  cities,  so  far  as  they  have  been  explored,  attest 
its  commercial  prosperity. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Meroe  was  placed  by 
Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786)  700  stadia, 
tv  nearly  90  miles,  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Nile  with  the  Astaboras,  lat  16°  44';  and  such 
a  position  agrees  with  Philo's  statement  (ii.  p.  77) 
that  the  sun  was  vertical  there  45  days  before  the 
summer  solstice.  (Comp.  Plin.  ri.  30.)  The  pyra- 
mids scattered  over  the  plains  of  this  mesopotamian 
region  indicate  the  existence  of  numerous  cities 
besides  the  capital  The  ruins  which  have  been 
discovered  are,  however,  those  of  either  temples  or 
pubUc  monuments,  for  the  cities  themselves,  being 
built  of  palm-branches  and  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
speedily  crumbled  away  in  a  latitude  to  which  the 
tropical  rains  partially  extend.  (Ritter,  Afrka, 
p.  542.)  The  remains  of  &Ieroe  itself  all  lie  be- 
tween 16°  and  17°  kt.  N.,  and  are  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  The  most  southerly  of  them  are  found 
at  Naga-gdtel-ardatL  Here  have  been  discovered 
the  ruins  of  four  temples,  built  in  the  Aegyptian 
style,  but  of  late  date.  The  largest  of  than  was 
dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  deity  AmuKm.  The 
principal  portico  of  this  temple  is  detached  from  the 
main  building, —  an  unusual  practice  in  Aegyptian 
architecture,— and  is  approached  through  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  7  feet  high,  and  also  bearing  the  ram*s 
head.  The  sculptures,  like  those  (^  Aegypt,  re- 
present historical  events, —  Ammon  receiving  the 
homage  of  a  queen,  or  a  king  holding  his  captives 
by  the  hair,  and  preparing  to  strike  aS  their  heads 
with  an  axe.  At  Wood  Naja,  about  a  mile  from 
the  Astapus,  are  the  remains  of  a  sandstone  temple, 
89  feet  in  length,  bearing  on  the  capital  of  its 
columns  the  figures  and  emblems  of  Ptah,  Athor, 
and  Typhon.  These  ruins  are  amidst  nKmnds  of 
brick,  which  betoken  the  former  presence  of  an 
extensive  city.  Again,  16  or  17  miles  west  of  the 
Astapus,  and  among  the  hollows  of  the  sandstone 
hills,  surrounded  by  the  desert,  are  the  ruins  of  EU 
MesaouroL  Eight  temples,  connected  with  one 
another  by  galleries  or  colonnades,  and  divided  into 
courts  and  cloisters,  are  here  found.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  that  of  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies, 

On  tlie  eastern  bank,  however,  and  aboot  2  miles 
from  the  river,  are  found  groups  of  pyramidsi  which 
mark  the  site  of  a  necropolis  and  the  neighboarfaood 
of  a  city :  they  are  80  in  number,  and  of  varions 
dimensions;  the  base  of  the  largest  being  63  feet 
square,  of  the  smalleit  less  thui  18  feet.    The 
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UEROE. 

loftiest  of  t]ic90  pynunids  is  about  160  fett  in 
height.  Some  of  these  have  evidently  been  rojal 
tomUs.  None  of  the  boildings  of  Menie,  indeed, 
c;m  claim  a  remote  antiqaitj.  The  sculptares  as 
well  a»  the  pyramids  bear  the  impress  of  the  decliiio 
of  Aegjptian  art,  and  even  traces  of  Greek  archi- 
tectare;  and  this  circumstance  is  one  of  many  in- 
dications that  Meroc  derived  its  civilisation  from 
Aegypt.  and  did  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  transmit 
an  earlier  civilisation  to  the  Nile  valley.  And  yet 
it  is  not  probable  that  Meroe  received  either  its  arts 
or  its  peculiar  forms  of  civil  polity  from  Aegypt, 
either  entirely,  or  at  any  very  remote  epoch  of  time. 
Their  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  of  difference, 
forbid  the  supposition  of  direct  transmission:  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  architecture  and  sculptures  of 
Meroe  betray  the  inferiority  of  a  later  a|;e,  and  its 
civil  government  is  not  modelled  upon  that  of  the 
Pharaohs.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the  latter  is 
that  the  sceptre  was  so  often  held  by  female  sove- 
rei;;ns;  whereas  in  Aegypt  we  find  a  queen  reg- 
nant only  once  mentioned  —  Nitocris,  in  the  3nl 
dynasty.  Again,  the  poHty  of  Meroe  appears  to. 
have  been  in  great  measure  sacerdotal  long  after 
Aegypt  bad  ceased  to  be  governed  by  a  pure  theo- 
cracy. Yet,  that  the  civilisation  of  Meroe  was  in- 
digenous, the  general  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes 
of  this  portion  of  Libya  in  all  ages  renders  highly 
improbable.  From  whatever  quarter  the  ruling 
caste  of  this  ancient  kingdom  may  have  come,  it 
bears  all  the  tokens,  both  in  what  we  know  of  its 
laws,  and  in  what  is  visible  of  its  arts,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  conquering  race  presiding  over  a  subject 
people. 

Tlie  most  probable  theory  appears  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing, since  it  will  account  for  Uie  inferiority  of  the 
arts  and  for  the  resemblance  of  the  polity  of  Meroe 
to  that  of  Aegypt : — 

StnJx),  quoting  Eratosthenes  (xvii.  p.  786),  says 
that  the  Sembritae  wero  subject  to  Meroe;  and 
again  he  relates,  from  Artemidorus,  that  the  Sem- 
britae ruled  Meroe.  The  name  of  Sembritae,  he 
adds,  signifies  immigrants,  and  they  are  governed  by 
a  queen.  Pliny  (vi.  30.  s.  31)  mentions  four 
islands  of  the  Sembritae,  each  containing  one  or 
more  towns,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  are 
evidently  not  mere  river-islands,  but  tracts  between 
the  streams  which  intersect  that  part  of  Libya — the 
modem  kingdom  of  Sennaar.  Uerodorus,  in  whom 
is  the  earliest  allusion  to  these  Sembritae  (ii.  30)f 
calls  them  Automoli,  that  is  voluntary  exiles  or 
immigrants,  and  adds  that  they  dwelt  as  hx  above 
Meroe,  as  the  latter  is  from  Syone,  i.  o.,  a  two 
mouths*  voyage  up  the  river.  Now,  we  know  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Fsammetichus  (b.c.  658 — 614),  the 
military  caste  withdrew  from  Aegypt  in  anger, 
because  their  privileges  had  beeu  invaded  by  that 
monarch ;  and  tradition  uniformly  assigns  Aethiopia, 
a  vague  name,  as  their  place  of  refuge.  The  num- 
ber of  these  exiles  was  very  considerable,  enough  — 
even  if  we  reduce  the  numbers  of  Herodotus  (ii.  31), 
240,000,  to  a  tenth — to  enable  warriors,  well  armed 
and  disciplined,  to  bring  under  subjection  the  scat- 
tered and  barbarous  tribes  of  Sennaar.  The  islands 
of  the  Sembritae,  surrounded  by  rivers,  wero  easy  of 
defence:  the  soil  and  productions  of  Meroe  proper 
would  attract  exiles  acccustomed  to  the  rich  Nile 
valley ;  while,  at  the  distance  of  two  month's  journey, 
they  were  secure  against  invasion  from  Aegypt 
Having  revolted  from  a  king  rendered  powerful  by 
his  army,  they  would  naturally  establish  a  form  of 
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government  in  which  the  royal  authority  was  limited ; 
and,  recurring  to  the  era  when  the  monarch  was 
elected  by  or  from  the  sacerdotal  caste,  they  ap- 
parently reorganised  a  theocracy,  in  which  tlie  royal 
power  was  so  restricted  as  to  admit  of  its  being  held 
by  male  or  female  sovereigns  indifferently, — for  there 
wero  kings  as  well  as  queens  of  Meroe. 

Again,  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  this  southern 
kmgdom  points  to  a  siraibr  conclusion.  The  pyra- 
mids scattered  over  the  plains  of  Meroe,  though 
copied  from  the  monuments  of  the  Nile  valley,  and 
borrowing  names  from  early  Egyptian  dynasties,  are 
all  of  a  comparatively  recent  date;  long,  indeed,  pos- 
terior to  the  age  when  the  arts  of  Aegypt  were 
likely  either  to  bo  derived  from  the  south,  or  to  be 
conveyed  up  the  river  by  conquest  or  commercial 
intercourse.  The  structures  of  Meroe,  indeed,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  explored  hitherto,  indicate  less  a 
regular  than  an  interrupted  intercourse  between  the 
kingdoms  above  and  below  Syene.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  thcKe  monuments  bear  also  many 
vestiges  even  of  kter  Greek  and  Roman  times,  we 
may  infer  that  the  original  Sembritae  were,  during 
many  generations,  recruited  biy  exiles  from  Aegypt, 
to  whom  the  government  of  their  Macedonian  or 
Roman  conquerors  nuiy  have  been  irksome  or  o]ipres- 
sive.  Finally,  the  native  tribes  of  Sennaar  live 
principally  on  the  produce  of  the  chase;  whereas  tlie 
population  of  Meroe  was  agricultural.  New  emi- 
grants from  Aegypt  would  naturally  revert  to  tillage, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  productiveness  of 
its  alluvial  pUins.  The  whole  subject,  indeed,  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  since  the  ancient  Meroe  ia 
in  many  parts  inaccessible;  partly  from  its  immense 
tracts  of  jungle,  tenanted  by  wild  beasts,  and  partly 
from  the  fevers  which  prevail  in  a  climate  where  a 
brief  season  of  tropical  rain  is  succeeded  by  many 
months  of  drought.  From  the  little  that  has  been 
discovered,  however,  wo  seem  warranted  in  at  least 
surmising  that  Meroe  was  indirectly  a  colony  of 
Aegypt,  and  repeated  in  a  rude  form  its  peculiar 
civilisation.  (See  Heeren,  African  NaiionSf  vol  i. 
Meroe ;  Cooley's  Ptolemy  and  the  Nik;  Cailliand, 
title  de  Meroe,  &c.)  [W.  B.  D." 

MEROM.    [Palaestiha.] 

MEROZ  (M€/>w{),  a  town  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
only  in  Judges  (v.  23),  apparently  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
The  tradition  of  its  site  was  lost  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopics  of  Gaza,  who  had  attempted  in 
vain  to  recover  it.  (Rehmd,  Palaestina,  t.v.  p. 
896.)  [G.  W.] 

MKRVA.  [Gallakoia,  p.  934,  a.] 

^lERULA  (J/em/ia),  a  river  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  who  pUces  it 
between  Albium  Intemelium  (^Vintimiglia)  and 
Albium  Ingaunum  {Albenga}.  The  name  is  still 
retained  (according  to  the  best  maps)  by  a  stream 
which  flows  into  Uie  Mediterranean  near  the  Ceqfo 
delle  Mde,  about  10  miles  W.  of  Albenga,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  dAndora,  from  the 
vilUge  of  that  name  near  its  mouth.      [£.  H.  B.] 

MERUS  (M^pos),  a  town  of  Phrygia,  which  ia 
mentioned  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  situ- 
ated in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  on  the  south-east  of 
Cotyaeum.  (Hierocl.  p.  677 ;  Socrat.  UisL  Ecelet, 
iii.  15;  Sozomen,  v.  11 ;  Constant  Porphyr.de  Them. 
i.  4.)  Some  believe  that  tlie  ruins  near  DotatUm 
(commonly  called  Doganlu),  of  which  Fellows  heard 
iDiscov.  in  Lycia,  p.  134,  &c),  belong  to  Menu. 
(Comp.  Leake,  AttaMinor,  p.  24,  &c.)         [L.  S.] 


aaa  uesamites  sinus. 

MESANITES  SINUS  (M(™.In,.,  »L  Maura- 
Wnjf  itJXiri>t)«  ■  bjif  At  the  extmne  nortk  of  the 
Ambuiii  coMl  of  the  Periian  Gulf.  (Ptol,  t,  19. 
1 1.  Ti.  7.  §  19.)  FoiEter  finds  the  modem  npra- 
MnUtiTo  of  tbo  uiciKit  nunc  ip  lh«  Phrat  ilium 
of  D'Aniille.  at  (he  moalh  of  the  EuphnUa,  or  tlie 
Siat-al-Arab.  (Xroito,  rol.  ii.  p.  5S.)  "The 
coJn^dencA  of  nunn,"  he  u^b,  "  is  importAntf  lu 
placing  it  iD  our  poirer  to  pMnl  out  two  towns 
vfaicli  Ptolem;  diaposei  close  to  thie  \^j ;  vii. 
Idicin  C\SiKdpa-)  ia  EUKadtr.  >  town  nt  ti.e 
moatb  of  the  old  t>ed  of  the  Euphrmla,  uid  Jucar* 
('tiMftdfia),  in  I}^uhhre,  in  ancient  town,  non  in 
nins,  20  miles  soolh  of  El-KaJer,  now  Core 
Bt>obia»"(f.  214).  [G.  W.j 

HESA'MBHIA  (M.trai<«^(ii,  Arrisn,  Jmi  c.  38), 
a  nmll  plicp,  apparently  a  chersonesns  on  the 
(oalhem  coast  of  Persia,  Ihopri«entX6iwAir.  (Vin- 
cent, Vi!ir.  o/Nearc/nu,  I  p.  394.)  [V.l 

UliSA'MltKLA.    [Mesehbiua.} 

UESCHE  MOSS  (Jiiax^aL  'Ifrfffxiil^'-  '"■  9- 
S  G),  a  mounUm  of  Interior  Africa,  S.  of  the 
•qnator,  which  Plolemj  (L  e.)  places  in  W.  long. 
25°,  and  which  maj  ba  identified  with  pan  of  tlie 
chain  of  Ihu  Mallet  or  Kcmg  ifoaataau,  to  the  N.  of 
JJaiomes.  [E.  B.J.] 

UE'SCBELA  (Hfvx'Aa,  Dlod.  u.  57,  SB),  a 
town  of  Numidia,  taken  hj  Euntachoi,  the  general 
otApithocles.  [E.B.J.] 

MESE.    [Mylab.] 

MESE.    [Stoechadis.] 

UESE'MBRIA  (HtfniHtfila,  Dor.  Htvaiitpla : 
EtK  Miini)itiHar6t).  I.  Ad  important  Gieek  cit; 
in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Eoiine 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Eaemoi  (Scjmn.  Ch.  T3B); 
<ioaw<)Dentlf  npon  the  coofinea  of  Monia,  in  which 
it  ia  placed  bj  riolemj  (iii.  la  §  8).  Blrabo  (rii. 
p.  319)  relat«  that  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Me- 
gariani,  and  that  it  waa  otifinallj  ailed  Uenebria 
(Mnttpla^  after  its  founder  Menas  ;  Slephanna  B. 
(*.  o.)  mjs  that  ile  original  name  waa  Melsembria 
(MtAini^pta),  fram  iti  fonnder  Melsaa ;  and  both 
wiileiB  elate  that  the  tennination  -bria  waa  the 
Thncian  wcjrd  for  town.  Acoor^ng  to  the  Ano- 
nymoua  Petiplos  of  [he  Eniine  (p  14)  Meaemhria 
vas  founded  br  Chalcedonians  at  Ilie  lime  of  the 
expedition  of  Duriue  against  ScjtbiA ;  hut  according 
lo  Herodotus  (vi.  33)  it  was  founded  a  little  later, 
after  the  anppression  of  the  Ionic  remit,  by  Byzantine 
and  Chah^onian  fDj^itiTes.  Theee  statement*  may, 
howerer,  be  reconciled  hy  supposing  that  tlie  Thia- 
ciao  town  was  originally  colonjicd  by  Afcgariana,  and 
aflerwatdB  rewived  additional  coloniju  from  By- 
laatiDm  and  Oialcedon.  Mesemhria  was  one  of  the 
dtiei,  fonning  tho  Greek  Pentapolis  on  the  Eoiine, 
tie  other  four  being  Odessus,  Tomi,  Istriani  and  Apol- 
loniatae.  (See  Bockh,  /nscr.  toI.  ii.  p.  99&)     Me- 

tinotd  to   exist  till  a  late   period,    (llela,  ii.  2  ; 
Plin.iv.  11.  a.  18;  PtoLte-i  Tab.  PetO.) 
2.  A  Greek  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Aegaean  S«a, 


:  (H  od. 


MESOPOTAMIA, 
and  not  far  flrani  the  month  of  U»  I 
vii.  t08  ;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.) 

MESE'NE  (Mtvunl,  Strah.  u.  p.  S4),  a  nnaH 
tract  of  land  in  ancient  Mesopotamia,  ahont  tha 
exact  position  of  which  there  has  been  mnch  dit- 
cussion,  owing  lo  the  indistinct  and  conroaed  ac- 
count!  of  it  which  hare  been  prMorred  in  ancient 
nuthon.  The  real  canse  of  Ihia  wouU  acem  to  he 
that  there  were  two  districts  at  no  great  distan* 
one  from  the  other,  both  of  which,  from  similar 
reasons,  bon  the  name  of  Uisene,  ur  Middle-Land. 
One  of  these  waa  near  the  mouthn  of  the  Tigris, 
where  ihat  river  is  divided  into  two  branchen.  cor. 
responding  to  the  modem  tract  called  SAaf-ot./)  mi 
(Steph.  B.  «.  «.  Miirqt^.)  To  this  Me#n«  miut 
be  referred  the  paas.ige  in  Pbilu!tor);ias  (3.  E. 
iii.  7),  in  which  he  stales  that  the  Tigris.  bef.vB  it 
reaches  the  tea,  is  divided  into  two  gnat  branrtw, 
forming  an  extensile  island,  which  is  inhabited  by 
(he  Meseni.  To  this  ahio  betonga  the  Mesene.  itien- 
tioncd  in  tho  history  of  Trajan  by  Dion  Cawini, 
who  calls  it  sn  ishind  in  tha  Tigris,  over  which 
Alhambilua  waa  the  ruler  (Iztiii.  38).  The  odier 
was  much  higher  up  on  the  name  rirer,  and  has 
derived  its  chief  iitiportance  from  ita  CBjiital  Apaoiui. 
Stcphsnua  epenka  of  this  tract  in  two  placei ;  Snt 
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umunded  by  tlie  Ti^^ria,  where  that 


vidal  into  two  streams,  of  which 

that  on  (be  light 

band  is  called  Uelas,  and  that  oi 

the  left  bean  the 

niuneofTijnt.;  and  secondly  (. 

.L-Op«a.),wbet. 

he  aawrta  that  Oratha  ia  a  towi 

of  Heaene,  which 

U  near  the  Tigris,  according  to 

Irrian,  in  the  IGlb 

bwfcofbisPanhica. 

Pliny  erideully  r«fers  to  this  Mieene,  when  be  ia 

apeakiug  of  Apameia,  which  low 

n  he  states  to  hare 

been  125  miles  on  this  ude  ( 

e.  to  the  N.)  of 

SdeDcda;  the  Tigris  being  didded  into  two  chan- 

nels, by  one  1^  which  it  flows 

to  tha  S.  and  to 

Seleuceia,  washing  all  along  Men 

Defvi.  S7.a31). 

There  might  have  been  some  doubt  to  which  Menue 

TcredoD, 

which  was  near  Ihe  month  of  the  Tigris,  it  is  pnbable 
that  he  ia  speaking  d  the  former  one  (xxiv.  31 
The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ii 
Mesene  has  been  surveyed  with  great  cs 
Lynch ;  and,  from  his  observations,  it  i 
certain  thst  the  more  northern  Mesi 
territory  now  comprehended  between 
and   tha  Tigris,    (/ftf.  Ctogr.  Joam 
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MESMA.    [Mkdma,] 

ME'SOA  or  UE'SSOA.    [Spabta.] 

MESOBOA    {Arcadia,  p.  193,  ^a,  IIL] 

ME80GAEA-    [Atttca,  p  322.] 

MESO'GIS  or  HESSO'GIS  (HiirvTit,  Blenw- 
7f(),  the  chief  motmtain  of  Lydin,  belonging  to  the 
tmnk  of  Mount  Tauma,  and  extending  on  the  nvtli 
of  the  Maeander,  into  which  it  tends  numeroos  small 
Btrcama,  from  C^taenae  to  Mycale,  which  fotma  ita 
wealem  termination.  Its  slopes  were  known  ia 
antiquity  to  prcduce  an  excellent  kind  cf  wine. 
(Sirab.  xiv.  pp.  639,  63G,  537,  64B.  G50;  S(epb. 
B.  (.  v.;  Ptol.  V.  2.  §  13,  where  Murrrit  a,  no 
doubt,  only  a  cormpt  form  of  M(irar)'li.)  Uoonta 
I'actye*  aud  Thorax,  near  ila  wcatera  extnmitf, 
are  only  branches  of  Messgis,  and  even  the  la^ 
range  rf  Mount  Tmolus  ia,  in  reality,  only  an  <^- 
thoot  of  it.  Ita  ntodnn  Turkish  name  is  Ktitapck 
Dagk,  that  is,  cheatnul  mountain.  [L.  S.] 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (4  Hta'anT^ila),  an  aitanaira 
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district  of  Western  Asia,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
jiraition  between  the  two  great  riven  Eaphntes  and 
Tij^ris.  It  was  boanded  on  the  N.  bj  Armenia  and 
the  S.  branch  of  M.  Taums,  on'  the  E.  by  the 
Tigris,  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Median  Wall,  which  separated  it  from 
Babylonia.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  746;  Ptol.  v.  18. 
§  1.)  Pliny  apparently  extends  it  on  the  southern 
side  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gul/(y.  24.  s.  21)  ;  but, 
like  many  other  ancient  provinces,  its  limits  varied 
mach  at  different  periods, — it  being  sometimes  ex< 
tended  so  as  to  comprehend  Babylonia,  at  other  times 
so  as  to  take  in  parts  of  Syria. 

Mesopotamia  is  noticed  among  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  the  human  race  which  we  have  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  commonly  known  by  three  titles  in 
Holy  Scripture:  either  Ara^  Naharaim  (or 
"Syria  of  the  Two  Waters"),  as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  10; 
or  Padak  Aram  ("Syria  of  the  Plain"),  as  in 
Gen.  xxxL  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  9 ;  or  Sedeh- 
Aram,  "the  field  of  Aram"  {Uos.  xii.  12),  corre- 
sponding with  the  *'Campi  Mesopotamiae"  of 
Curtios  (iiL  2.  §  3,  iv  9.  §  6).  There  are  indeed 
places  where  Aram  Maiiaraim  appears  to  be  used 
in  a  more  limited  sense  for  the  more  northern  por- 
tion of  it  {Deui.  xxiii.  4) ;  while  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  supposed  to  comprehend  (Hily 
the  flat  countxy  of  the  plain ;  for  Bahiam,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Aram  Moharaim  (^DetU. 
xxiiL  4),  is  also  in  another  place  stated  to  have 
been  "  brought  from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of 
the  East."  {Ntanb.  xxiii.  7.)  It  is  not  certain 
how  soon  in  history  this  country  acquired  its  Greek 
title,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  modification  of  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  word, — probably, 
however,  not  till  after  Alexander's  invasion  of  the 
East  (Of.  Arrian,  vii.  7 :  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  37.) 
The  translaton  of  the  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew 
sometimes  Mtffororafita  Svpfat,  and  sometimes 
simply  MfffowoTOfda.  In  the  Bible  we  have  men- 
ti<m  of  one  ruler  who  is  called  a  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
Cuthof^-Rishathaimf  to  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
were  subject  for  eight  years.  {Jwig.  iii.  8,  10.) 
The  modem  Arabic  name  AUJedreh  (the  island) 
describes  its  locality  accurately;  but  the  modem 
province  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  ancient. 

The  whole  country  (as  known  at  least  to  the  later 
writers)  appears  to  have  home  much  the  same  cha- 
racter as  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  rich  in  the 
same  products.  It  was  throughout  well  wooded, 
cspeciidly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal 
streams ;  and  some  of  the  timber  must  have  been 
of  a  large  size,  as  Trajan  built  a  fleet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nisibis  during  the  Parthian  War 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  26),  and  Severus  one  in  sub- 
sequent times  from  the  woods  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9.)  Its  ex- 
tensive plains  afforded  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle 
(Curt.  v.  1.  §  12 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxv.  8),  and  its 
wilder  and  ku  frequented  districts  were  the  haunts 
of  the  lion,  the  wild  ass,  and  tlte  gazelle.  (Strab. 
xvi.  747;  Ammian.  xviii.  7.)  The  same  character 
it  poesenes  now;  though,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
population,  and  the  careless  mle  of  its  Turkish 
governors,  much  that  was  formerly  under  culti- 
titioo  has  become  a  deserted  wilderness.  Among 
its  natnral  products  Strabo  mentions  especially 
naphtha,  amomum,  and  a  stone  called  gangitis  or 
gagaUs  (perhaps  a  kind  of  anthracite  coal).  (Of. 
Schol.  ad  Nkandr.  Ther.  37 ;  PHn.  x.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Dioecorid.  v.  146.) 
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ThoQgh  Mesopotamia  is  for  the  most  part  a  flat 
country,  the  ancients  reckoned  some  mountains 
which  were  along  its  northern  boundary,  as  be- 
longing to  this  division  of  A^tia.  These  were  Moxs 
3IA8IUB  (now  Karja  Baghlar)^  one  of  the  southern 
outlying  spun  of  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus ; 
and  M  Simoaras  (now  Smjar)^  which  may  be 
considered  us  an  extension  to  the  S.  of  the  M. 
Masius.  The  latter  is  nearly  isolated  from  the 
main  ranges  on  the  N.,  and  extends  on  the  NE.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.  The  two  most 
important  riven  of  Mesopotamia  are,  as  we  have 
stated,  those  which  formed  its  W.  and  E.  boundaries, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ;  but  besides  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller,  but  not  wholly  unimportant 
streams,  which  traverse  it  as  affluents  of  the  former 
rivers.  These  were  the  Chaboras  (Khabur) ;  ^e 
Saocoras,  perhaps  the  same  as  that  which  Xeno- 
phon  calls  Mascas  (^Anab,  i.  5.  §  4) ;  the  Beuas  or 
BiLECHA  ;  and  the  Mtgdo5ius  (^Bermes.)  Under 
the  Boman  Empire,  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  western  was  called  Osrhoene, 
while  the  eastern  continued  to  bear  its  ancient 
name.  It  was  conquered  by  Trajan  in  a.d.  115, 
who  took  Singara  and  Nisibis,  and  formed  the 
tliree  Boman  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Assyria,  of  which  Alesopotamia  reached  as  tar 
as  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  22,  23 ; 
Eutrop.  viii.  3 ;  Euseb.  p.  165,  ed.  Scalig. ;  Malalas, 
p.  274,  ed.  Bonn.)  But  even  Trajan  could  not 
retain  his  conquests  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  29),  and 
they  were  given  up  by  Hadrian  of  his  own  accord. 
(Spartian, Z/oclr.  5 ;  Eutrop.  viii.  6.)  Under  M.  Anre- 
lius,  Mesopotamia  was  again  conquered  by  L.  Verus, 
as  far  as  the  Median  Wall  (S.  Rnfus,  Brev.  14); 
and  the  conquest  was  further  secured  by  the  found- 
ation of  the  colonies  of  Carrhae  on  the  Chaboras 
and  Singara,  to  which  Septimius  Severus  added 
those  of  Nisibis  and  Bhesaena.  But  this  province 
was  a  constant  cause  of  war  between  the  Persian 
and  Boman  empires ;  and  at  length  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian  in 
A.  D.  363.  After  this  time  Mesopotamia  contained 
two  hrapxiai:  OsrhoSne,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Chaboras,  with  the  capital  Edessa;  and  Meso- 
potamia, extending  as  far  south  as  Dara,  and  having 
Amida  as  its  ca|Htal.  The  province  was  governed 
by  a  Praeses.  (Marqnardt,  in  Becker's  Bomitch, 
AUerth.  vol.  iii.  pt  L  pp.  204,  seq.) 

The  most  important  cities  of  this  province  were 
Batnae  or  Bathivae;  Carrhae;  Circesium; 
Nisibis  or  Antiocheia  Mygdoniae;  and  Suf- 
GARA.  [V] 

ME'SPILA  (MwnriAo,  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  §  10), 
an  ancient  deserted  city  of  Assyria,  noticed  by 
Xenophon  on  his  retreat  northwards  from  Babylonia. 
He  describes  it  as  about  6  parasangs  from  Larissa, 
nn  the  same  (or  left)  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  men- 
tions that  the  town  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
Medes,  and  that  its  walls  were  of  immense  size,  the 
foundations  being  of  poliithed  shelly  limestone,  50 
feet  in  brmdth  and  height;  and  the  part  above, 
made  of  brick,  being  100  feet  high  and  50  broad. 
The  drcnmfcrence  of  the  whole  work  he  statra  to 
have  been  6  parasangs.  He  mentions,  as  a  report, 
that  on  the  ]\Iedians  being  conquered  by  the  Persians, 
the  queen,  who  was  a  Median,  fled  to  this  place ; 
and  that,  when  subsequently  the  place  was  bestieged 
by  the  Persians,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
take  it,  had  not  Zeus  aided  them  with  his  lightning. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mespila  is  represent^ 
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bj  the  present  Mosuly — the  name  ^  which  is  pro- 
hablj  a  corrnption  of  the  old  name,— and  that  the 
mins  of  Koyunjik^  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
(novr  certainly  ascertained,  hj  Colonel  Rawlinson's 
decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  foand  there,  to 
have  been  a  vast  palace  erected  by  Sennacherib), 
are  those  which  Xeuophon  beheld  in  a  state  mnch 
less  injured  bv  time  and  violence  than  th^  are 
at  present.  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  BahyUm,  p. 
658.)  [v.] 

MESSA  (M^<ri}),  one  of  the  nine  cities  of  La- 
oonia  enumerated  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet 
of  iroXvrpijpfitfi',  "abounding  in  jngeons"  (//.  ii.  502). 
Strabo  says  that  the  position  of  Messa  was  unknown 
(▼iii.  p.  364) ;  but  Fausanias  mentions  a  town  and 
harbour,  named  Messa  (iii.  25.  §  9),  which  is  iden- 
tified by  most  modem  scholars  with  the  Homeric 
town.  This  Messa,  now  MezapOy  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  J/oni,  between  Hippola  and 
Oetylus ;  and  the  cliffii  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
said  to  abound  in  wild  pigeons.  (Leake,  Morea^ 
voL  i.  p.  286 ;  Boblaye,  Rtcherches^  ^  P*  91 ; 
Curtius,  Pehponnetoti  voL  ii.  p.  282.)  Leake, 
however,  has  subsequently  conjectured  that  Messa 
corresponds  to  Mistrd  in  the  Spartan  pUin,  partly 
on  account  of  its  site,  and  partly  because  the 
Messa  of  Fausanias  could  never,  from  its  situation, 
have  been  a  place  of  much  importance.  {Pelopon- 
nuiaca^  p.  357.)  But  there  does  not  appear  any 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  identity  of  the 
Messa  of  Fausanias  with  the  Messe  of  Homer. 

MESSABATE'XE  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31  ;  M€<r<ro- 
tfoTunf.  Strab.  xi.  p.  524  :  Eth,  VLtaaaedrcu,  Ftol. 
tL  4.  §  3),  a  narrow  district  in  the  mid-land  of 
Sosiana  (as  indeed  its  name  implies),  situated  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  under  Mt  Cambalidus  (one  of  the 
southern  spurs  of  Mt.  Zagros),  to  the  N.  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Cossiaei.  Strabo  states  that  it  lies  under 
Zagrus,  and  is  either  a  part  of  Media,  or,  as  others 
hold,  of  Elymaea  (xi.  p.  524) :  in  another  place  he 
calls  Massabatice  an  eparchate  of  Elymaea,  and 
adds  that  the  best  pass  into  Assyria  lay  through  it 
(xvi.  p.  744).  Ftolemy  (2.  c),  who  does  not  mention 
tiie  district  by  its  name,  nmkes  the  Messabatae  the 
inhabitants  of  Faraetacene,  itself  a  subdivision  of 
Pensis,  adjoining  Media.  [V.] 

MESSA'NA  or  MESSE'NE  (Mcoror^n;  in  almost 
all  Greek  authors,  but  the  Doric  form  Mc(ro'(£ya, 
which  is  found  in  Findar,  was  universally  in  use 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  was  from  them 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  always  write  the  name 
Messana:  Eth.  M€<r<rijyios  and  Mefftrdyios,  Messa- 
nensis:  Afetsind),  an  important  city  of  Sicily,  situated 
on  the  strait  which  divided  that  island  from  Italy, 
nearly  opposite  to  Rhegium,  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  Cape  Pelorus,  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  was  originally  called  Zancle  {ZdyKX-n:  Eth, 
ZayKKcuos),  a  name  said  to  be  of  Siculian  origin,  de- 
rived from  Zdyxkoyf  which  in  the  language  of  that 
people  meant  a  sickle,  and  was  obviously  applied  to 
the  spot  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  curved 
spit  or  point  of  sand  which  encloses  its  port.  (Thuc. 
vi.  4;  Stoph.  Byz.  t.v.  ZdyKXri;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268; 
Diod.  iv.  85.)  From  this  derivation  of  the  name  it 
would  Bpi)car  probable  that  there  was  a  Siculian  set- 
tlement on  the  spot,  before  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Greeks;  but  no  mention  of  this  is  found  in  history, 
and  all  ancient  writers  describe  Zancle  as  a  Chalcidic 
colony.  According  to  Thucydides  it  was  nt  first 
founded  by  a  band  of  pirates  from  the  Italian  Cumae, 
itself  a  colony  of  Chalets.;  but  the  advantageous 
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situation  of  the  place  soon  led  to  the  estaUishrant 
there  of  a  more  regular  colony,  ocmsisting  of  settlers 
from  Chalcis  and  the  other  cities  of  Euboea,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Ferieres  of  Chalcis  and  Cratae- 
menes  of  Cumae,  who  became  the  joint  fbonden  or 
Oekists  of  the  new  colony  (Thuc  vL  4).  This  state- 
ment of  Thucydides  is  confirmed  in  its  leading  points 
by  Fausanias;  while  Scymnns  Chins,  as  well  as 
Strabo,  though  agreeing  in  its  Chalcidic  oripn,  re- 
present it  as  founded  immediately  from  the  Chakidic 
colony  of  Naxos  in  Sicily.  (Faua.  iv.  23.  §  7 ;  Scymn. 
Ch.  284—286;  Strab.  vL  p.  268.)  From  this  last 
version  we  may  infer  that  it  was  looked  upoo  as  of 
more  recent  origin  than  Naxos,  and  therefore  not 
founded  till  after  735  b.  c;  but  we  have  no  clue  to 
the  precise,  or  even  approximate  date,  of  its  esta- 
blishment. Of  its  early  history  we  know  scarcely 
anything;  but  we  may  probably  infer  that  it  rote 
early  to  a  flourishing  condition,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Zanclaeans  were  able  before  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  b.  c.  to  establish  two  colonies  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  ishmd :  Mylae,  about  30  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Felorus,  and  Himera,  much  further  to  the  W. 
(Thuc.  yi.  5;  Scymn.  Ch.  288;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 
The  latter  grew  up  into  a  great  and  powerful  city, 
but  Mylae  appears  to  have  continued  for  the  most 
part  a  mere  dependency  of  Zancle.    (Strab.  L  e.) 

The  Zanclaeans  appear  to  have  heea  still  desirous 
of  extending  their  colonial  system  in  this  direction, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  induce  fresh  settlers  from  the 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this 
enterprise,  when  the  fall  of  Miletus  in  b.  c.  494 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  emigration  from  that  quarter. 
A  large  body  of  Samians,  together  with  some  of  the 
surviving  Milesians,  were  in  consequence  induced  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Zanclaeans,  and  set  out 
for  Sicily,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  N.  coast  between  Mylae  and  Himera,  which 
was  commonly  known  as  '*  the  Fair  Shore  "  (^  Ka\ii 
*Aicnj.')  But  having  arrived,  on  their  way,  at  Locri 
Episephyrii,  they  were  here  persuaded  by  Anaxilas, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  to  take  a  treacherous  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Zaodaean  troops,  who  were 
engaged  in  military  operations  elsewhere,  and  surprise 
the  city  of  Zancle  itself.  That  city  was  at  this  time 
under  the  government  of  a  despot  named  Scythes,  to 
whom  Herodotus  gives  the  title  of  king.  On  finding 
themselves  thus  betrayed,  the  Zanclaeans  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  powerful  Hippocrates,  despot  <^ 
Gela;  but  that  monarch  in  his  turn  betrayed  them, 
and  instead  of  aiding  them  to  recover  posnession  of 
Zancle,  made  common  cause  with  the  Samians,  whom 
he  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  city,  while  he 
threw  Scythes  into  prison,  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  tho  Zanclaeans  into  captivity.  (Herod.  vL  23 
—24;  Thuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  293;  Arist.  PoL  v. 
3.)  By  this  sudden  revolutim,  the  Samians  found 
themselves  in  undisputed  possession  of  Zancle,  but 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  their  new  acquisition.  Not 
many  years  afterwards  they  were  in  their  turn  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Anaxilas  himself,  who  is  said 
to  have  eipelled  them  from  the  city,  which  he 
peopled  with  a  mixed  body  of  colonists,  while  be 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Messene,  in  remembrance  of 
the  land  of  that  name  in  Greece,  from  which  his  own 
ancestors  derived  their  descent.  (Thuc  vi.  4;  Herod. 
vii.  164;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.) 

The  exact  period  of  this  revolution  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty;  but  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Samians  at  Zancle  cannot  be  carried  back  further 
than  B.  c  493,  while  then:  subsequent  eKpuhioii  or 
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sabjfiction  bj  Anaxilaa  must  have  occurred  Bome 
years  priur  to  his  death  io  b.  c.  476.  It  is  certun 
that  at  that  period  he  had  been  for  some  time  ruler 
both  of  Bhegiam  and  Zancle,  tlie  latter  of  which, 
according  to  one  account,  he  had  placed  under  the 
nominal  piremment  of  his  son  Cleopliron  or  Leo- 
phron.  (Diud.  xL  48;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  ii.  34.) 
It  is  certain,  also,  that  before  the  close  of  his  reign 
Zancic  had  assumed  the  name  of  ^lessens  or  Mes- 
sana,  bj  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  The 
error  of  Pansaniaa,  who  carries  back  the  whole  set- 
tlement, and  with  it  the  reign  nf  Anaxilas  to  the 
close  of  the  Second  Messenian  War,  b.  c.  668,  has 
been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Bentley  {DUm.  on  Pha- 
UarUy  pp.  204 — 224.)  It  is  probable  that  he  con- 
founded the  Second  Messenian  War  with  the  Third, 
which  was  really  contemporaneous  with  the  reign  of 
Anaxilas  (Clinton,  F.H,  vol.  i.  p.  257);  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  fugitives  from  the  latter  were 
among  the  fresh  settlers  established  by  Anaxilas  at 
the  time  of  the  colonisaticm  of  Messana.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  the  Samians  were  by  no  means 
absdutely  expelled,  as  stated  by  Thucydides,  but 
OHitinued  to  inhabit  the  city  together  with  the  new 
colonists,  though  deprived  of  their  exclusive  ascend- 
ancy. (Herod.  viL  164;  Siefert,  ZancU-Metaana, 
p.  16.) 

The  Messanians  for  some  time  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  their  neighbours  of  Rhegium :  they  passed, 
after  the  death  of  Anaxilas,  under  the  government 
of  llicythus,  and  subsequently  of  the  two  sons  of 
Anaxilas :  but,  after  the  death  of  Uicron,  and  the  ex- 
pnluon  of  hb  brother  Thrasybulus  from  Syracuse, 
they  took  the  opportunity,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  drive  out  tlieir  despots  and 
assert  thur  freedom  and  independence,  b.  c.  461. 
(Died.  xL  59,  66,  76.)  A  krge  body  of  the 
ibreign  settlers,  who  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily 
by  the  tfrants,  were  upon  this  occasion  established 
in  the  territoxy  of  Messana,  a  proof  that  it  was  at 
this  period  still  thinly  peopled :  but  the  city  seems 
to  have  participated  largely  in  the  prosperity  which 
the  Sicilian  republics  in  general  enjoyed  during  the 
period  that  followed,  B.C.  460 — 410.  The  great 
fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
port,  were  natural  advantages  which  qualified  it  to 
become  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Sicily:  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  throughout  the  period  in 
question.  In  b.  c.  426.  their  tranquillity  was,  how- 
ever,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
under  Laches,  which  established  itself  at  Rhegium, 
oD  the  opposite  aide  of  the  straits ;  and  from  thence 
made  an  attack  on  Mylae,  a  fortress  and  dependency 
of  the  Messanians,  which,  though  occupied  by  a 
itTCDg  garrison,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Laches, 
with  his  allies,  hereupon  marched  against  Messana 
itself,  which  was  unable  to  resist  so  large  a  force, 
and  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Athenian 
alliance.  (Thuc.  iu.  86,  90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  But 
the  next  year  (b.  c.  425)  the  Messanians  hastened 
to  desert  their  new  alliance,  and  ji>in  that  of  the 
Syraeusans;  and  from  thenceforth  their  port  became 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  combined  Syracusan 
and  Locrian  fleets.  (Thuc.  iv.  1,  24,  25.)  They 
themselves,  alsoi  on  one  occasion,  took  courage  to 
mske  a  vigorous  attack  on  their  Ciialcidic  ncigh- 
boon  of  Kaxos,  and  were  able  to  defeat  the  Na- 
xians  themselves,  and  shut  them  up  within  their 
walk;  but  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Sicu- 
liaOB  and  Leoutines,  who  had  hastened  to  the  rehef 
of  Maxos,  and  who  for  a  short  time  kid  siege,  but 
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without  effect,  to  Messana  itself.  (Thuc  iv.  25.) 
The  Messanians  were  mclnded  in  the  general  pacifi- 
cation of  Sicily,  B.C.  424;  but^ere  themselves  still 
divided  by  factions,  and  appear  at  one  time  to  have 
for  a  short  period  passed  under  the  actual  dcnninion 
of  the  Locrians.  (Id.  v.  5.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415)  they  were 
again  independent,  and  on  that  occasion  they  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  a  neutral  position,  though  in 
vain  solicited  by  the  Athenians  on  one  side,  and 
the  Syraeusans  on  the  other.  An  attempt  of  the 
former  to  make  themselvM  masters  of  the  city  by 
treachery  proved  wholly  ineffectual.  (Diod.  xiii.  4 ; 
Thuc.  \i.  48,  74.)  A  few  years  later,  the  Messa- 
nians afforded  a  hospitable  refuge  to  the  fugitives 
from  Himera,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Carthaginians,  b.  c.  409  (Diod.  xiii.  61),  and  sent 
an  auxiliary  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Agri^ 
gentum  against  the  same  people.     (Id.  86.) 

It  appears  certain  that  Messana  was  at  this 
period,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  in  Sicily.  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  the  Messa- 
nians and  Rhegians  together  could  equip  a  fleet  of 
not  less  than  80  triremes  (xiv.  8) ;  and  their  combined 
forces  were  viewed  with  respect,  if  not  with  appre- 
hension, even  bv  the  powcrfiil  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
(Id.  44.)  But  though  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  that  despot,  the  Messanians  did  not  share  in 
the  strong  sympathies  of  the  Rhegians  with  the 
Chalcidic  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana  [Rhegium], 
and  pursued  an  uncertain  and  vacillating  policy. 
(Diod.  xiv.  8,  40,  44.)  But  while  they  thus 
sought  to  evade  the  hostility  of  the  Syracusan 
despot,  they  were  visited  by  a  more  severe  calami^. 
Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  had  landed 
in  Sicily  in  b.  c.  396,  having  compelled  Dionysius  to 
fall  back  upon  Syracuse,  himself  advanced  with  a 
large  army  from  Fanormus,  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island.  Messana  was  the  immediate  object  of 
the  campaign,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its 
port;  and  it  was  so  ill  prepared  for  defence,  that 
notwithstanding  the  spirited  resistance  of  its  citizens, 
it  was  taken  by  Himilcon  with  little  difficulty. 
Great  part  of  the  inhabitants  made  their  escape  to 
tho  surrounding  country  ;  but  the  rest  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  not  only  the  walls  of  the  city  levelled 
to  the  ground,  but  all  its  buildings  so  studiously 
destroyed  as,  according  to  the  expression  of  Diodorus, 
to  leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  where  it  had  formerlv 
stood.     (Diod.  xiv.  56 — 58.) 

After  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Cartha- 
ginans,  Dionysius  endeavoured  to  repeople  Messana 
with  the  fugitive  citizens  who  survived,  to  whom 
he  added  fresh  colonists  from  Locri  and  ^ledma, 
together  with  a  small  body  of  Messanian  exiles,  but 
the  latter  were  soon  after  transferred  to  the  newly 
founded  city  of  Tyndaris.  (Diod.  xiv.  78.)  Mean- 
while, the  Rhegians,  who  viewed  with  dis.satisfaction 
tho  footing  thus  established  by  Dionysius  on  the 
Sicilian  straits,  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  their  turn 
an  advanced  post  against  the  Mes.sanians  by  forti- 
fying Mylac,  where  they  establiKJied  the  exiles  from 
Naxos,  Catana,  and  other  cities,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  Dionysius.  (Id.  xiv. 
87.)  The  attempt,  however,  proved  abortive  :  the 
Messanians  recovered  possession  of  l^Iylae,  and  con- 
tinued to  supp^irt  Dionysius  in  his  enterprises  against 
Rhegium.  (Id.  87,  103.)  After  the  death  of 
that  despot,  wo  hear  but  little  of  Messana,  which 
appears  to  have  gradually,  but  slowly,  risen  again  to 
a  flourishing  condition.     In  b.  c.  357  the  Blessa- 
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nuuis  are  mentioned  as  sending  assistance  to  Dion 
against  the  yonnger  Dionjsins;  and  after  the  death 
of  Dion,  they  repnl|ed  an  attempt  of  Callippns  to 
make  liimself  master  of  their  city.  (Diod.  xvi.  9 ; 
Pint.  DioHy  58.)  At  a  somewhat  later  period, 
however,  they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant  named 
Hippon,  from  whom  they  were  freed  by  Timoleon, 
(b.  c.  339),  and  at  the  same  time  dctacheil  from 
tho  alliance  of  Carthage,  to  which  they  had  been  for 
a  time  compelled  to  adhere.  (Diod.  xvi.  69 ;  Flut. 
Timol  20,  34.) 

But  Messana  did  not  long  enjoy  her  newly  re- 
covered freedom.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
Agathix^les  at  Syracuse,  that  monarch  turned  his 
arms  against  Messana,  and,  though  his  first  attempts, 
in  B.C.  315,  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  even 
compelled  to  restore  the  fortress  of  Mylae,  of  which 
he  had  for  a  time  made  himself  master,  a  few  years 
later,  b.  o.  312,  he  succee^led  in  establishing  his 
power  at  Messana  itself.  (Dirxl.  xix.  65, 102.)  But 
the  severities  which  he  exercised  against  tho  party 
which  had  opposed  liim  completely  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  Messanians,  and  they  readily  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  the  defeat  of  the  tyrant  at 
Ecnomus  in  the  fullowing  year,  b.  c.  31 1,  to  throw 
off  his  yoke  and  declare  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginian alliance.  (Id.  xix.  110.)  The  death  of 
Agathocles,  soon  after,  brought  upon  the  Mes- 
senians  even  heavier  calamitira  than  his  enmity  had 
done.  The  numerous  bands  of  mercenary  troops, 
chiefly  of  Campanian,  or  at  least  Oscan,  extraction, 
which  the  despot  had  assembled  in  Sicily,  were,  after 
his  death,  compelled  by  the  Syracusans,  with  the 
support  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  quit  the  island. 
But,  having  arrived  with  that  object  at  Messana, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  tho  citizens, 
and  quartered  in  their  houses,  they  suddenly  turned 
against  them,  massacred  the  mole  inhabitants,  made 
themselves  masters  of  their  wives,  houses,  and  pro- 
perty, and  thus  established  themselves  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city.  (Pol.  i.  7;  Diod.  xxi.  18, 
Exc.  H.  p.  493;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  They  now  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Mamertini  (Mafiffynyoi)^  or 
*'  the  children  of  Mars,"  from  Mamers,  an  (^can 
name  of  that  deity,  which  is  found  also  in  old  Latin. 
(Diod.  I  c;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73.)  The  city,  however, 
continued  to  bo  called  Messana,  though  they  at- 
tempted to  change  its  name  to  Mamertina:  Cicero, 
indeed,  in  several  instances  calls  it  '*  Mamertina 
civitas"  (Cic.  I't rr.  ii.  5,46,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  &c.), 
but  much  more  fre({uently  Mcss.'ma,  though  the  in* 
liabit-iuts  were  in  his  time  universally  called  Ma- 
mcrtini.  The  precise  period  of  the  occupation  of 
Messana  by  the  Mamertines  is  nowhere  stated. 
Polybius  tells  us  that  it  occurred  not  long  before 
that  of  nhogium  by  the  Canipanians  under  Decius, 
which  may  Iw  rcfi'rred  to  the  year  280  i*..  c,  while 
it  must  have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Agathocles  in  u.c.  289:  the  year  282  is  that 
commonly  asnigncd,  but  within  the  above  limits  this 
is  merely  conjoctural. 

The  Mamertines  now  rapidly  extended  their  power 
over  the  whole  ME.  angle  of  Sicily,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  fortresses  and  towns.  The 
occupation  of  Rliegium  by  the  Campanians,  under 
very  similar  circumst'mecs,  contributed  to  strengthen 
their  pisition.  and  they  became  one  of  the  mo^t 
formid.able  powers  in  Sicily.  The  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  the  island  («.  c.  278)  fiir  a  time  gave  :i  check  to 
their  aggrandisement :  they  in  vain  combined  with 
tiM  Carthaginians   to  prevent  his  hmdiug;  but, 
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though  he  defeated  their  forces  in  a  battle  and  toi^ 
several  of  their  fortresses,  he  did  not  attack  Messana 
itself ;  and  on  his  return  to  Italy  the  Mamertines 
sent  a  Urge  force  across  the  straits  which  attacked 
the  army  of  the  king  oa  its  march,  and  inflicted  on 
him  severe  losses.  (Pint.  Pyrrh.  23, 24 ;  Diod.  xjd. 
7.  p.  495.)  The  Mamertines,  however,  soon  found 
a  more  formidable  enemy  in  Hieron  of  Syrncnae, 
who,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from 
Sicily,  established  himself  in  the  poesession  of  the 
chief  power  in  that  city.  His  efforts  were  early 
directed  ag.ainst  the  Mamertines;  and  after  the  fall 
of  Khegium,  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  271,  he  invaded  their  territory  with  a  great 
army,  reduced  tho  fortress  of  l^Iyke,  and  defeated 
the  Mamertines  in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Longanus,  with  such  slaughter  tliat  they  were 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  ^fessana  itself  without 
a  blow;  and  the  city  was  saved  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Carthaginian  force  under  Hannibal. 
(Pol.  i.  8,  9;  Diod.  xxii.  13.  pp.  499,  500.)  The 
events  which  followed  are  obscurely  known  to  ns, 
and  their  chronology  is  very  uncertain ;  bat  the 
Mamertines  seem  to  have  found  that  they  were  no 
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longer  able  to  staifd  alone  agunst  the  power  of  Hierao ; 
and,  while  one  party  was  disposed  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Carth.iginians,  another 
sought  protection  from  the  power  of  Home.  The  latter 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  an  embassy  sent  by  the 
Mamertines,  to  invoke  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
first  gave  occasion  to  the  intervention  of  that  peojJe 
in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  became  the  origin  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  264.  (Pol.  i.  10;  Diod.  xxiii- 
1 ;  Zonar.  viii.  8 ;  Oros.  iv.  7 ;  Liv.  EpiL  xvi.) 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  promised  aid  from  Rome 
the  Carthaginian  party  had  again  prevailed,  and  the 
citadel  was  occupied  by  a  Cartliaginlan  garrison; 
but  this  was  expelled  by  tlie  Mamertines  themselves 
on  the  arrival  of  C.  Claudius;  and  sood  after  the 
consul  Appius  Claudius  landed  at  Measana,  and  drove 
off  in  succession  the  Carthaginians  and  Hieron,  who 
had  just  before  concluded  an  alliance  against  the 
Mamertines,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  with  thcii 
combined  forces.  (Poh  i.  1 1,  12;  Diod.  xxiii.  1,  3 
p.  501 :  2^nar.  viii.  8,  9 ;  Dion  Cass.  Exc.  Vat.  58 — 
60.)  Messana  was  now  protected  by  a  Roman  gar- 
rison, and,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  which 
followed,  continued  to  be  one  of  their  chief  strong- 
holds  and  the  principal  station  of  their  fleets.  The 
importance  of  its  harbour,  as  well  as  its  ready  com- 
munication with  Italy,  rendered  it  a  point  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Romans;  and  the  M.omertincs  eithci 
continued  steadily  faitliful  or  were  kept  under  by  the 
constant  presence  of  a  Roman  force.  (PoL  i.  21, 
25,  38,  52;  Diod.  xxiii.  18.  p.  505,  xxiv.  1.  p.  508: 
Zonar,  viii.  10,  12.)  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Mamertines  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  tixntv.  and 
continued  to  enjoy  henceforth  the  nominal  privileges 
of  an  allied  city  (foederata  cicitas\  while  they  in 
reality  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  ((^ic 
Verr,  iii.  6.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  wc  find 
them  still  retaining  this  privileged  condition;  and 
though  this  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  protect 
them  against  tho  exactions  of  Vcrres,  the  Mamertines 
appear  to  have  adopted  tho  safer  policy  of  supporting 
the  praetor  in  all  his  oppressions  and  conciliating  him 
by  bribes,  so  that  they  arc  represented  by  the  orati^r 
ns  tho  accomplices,  as  well  as  defenders,  of  all  his 
iniquities.     (Cic.  lb.  ii.  5,  46,  iv.  8,  67,  &c.) 

iles.Kana  was  certainly  at  tliis  time  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  flourit^hing  places  in  Sicily.    Cicero 
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bmUiiigi.  ilt-  iT.  S.)  Li^  ill  otbcr  mllied  citi«, 
it  bad  it*  own  miu1«  ind  mieiilnM,  ind  ni 
Ufpltjr  nibJKt  to  no  <itlicr  omtribnlioaB  than  the 
runuibing  ihipi  and  niTil  tapplin  in  cue  of  war, 
■ml  th<  coDbibatlDg  a  certain  prdportioD  of  the  corD 
fuiniahtd  hj  Sd\j  to  Rome  at  ■  pjta  lala  of  r»- 
niuneratiixi.  (/A.  T.  17— SS.)  Hot  dots  Hwuuia 
appaar  to  bars  laflsnd  MTcnlj  finni  an;  of  Iha  Run 
t^*t  caused  nch  rangea  io  Sicilj',  though  it  nar- 
nurly  eacapfd  boag  taken  and  ploDdend  bj  Athenion 
JuriDK  the  Scmle  Wir,  B.c  101.  (Dion  Cua. 
Fr.  VaL  p.  S34.)  In  the  Civil  War.  B,  c.  48,  it 
Tis  Uh  atation  of  a  part  oC  the  Beet  <f  Caeur,  which 
wai  attacked  tben  bj  that  of  Pompey  oiiiler  Cauiui, 
and  lb«  wbol«  of  the  afai|a,  thirtJ-fiTe  in  number, 
bnnit'  but  Iba  citj  it&elf  waj  protected  bji  tba 
pmHin  oT  a  Boman  legion.  (Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  101.) 
At  a  lomowbal  Utw  period  it  wai  the  head-quarters 
and  chief  strangbold  al  Seitiu  Pompeiui  daring  hia 
war  with  Octarian,  B.  c.  3G:  and  its  capacioua  har- 
Uhit  became  the  atatjon  of  the  fleet  with  whidi  he 
rmnirllH*^  the  coaata  of  Scilj,  «a  far  aa  Tau- 
TODMiiDni  CO  the  one  aide  and  Tyndaria  on  the 
other.  It  wu  frnn  thence  ilao  that  Pompeiua, 
after  tbo  total  defeat  of  bis  fleet  h;  Agrippa,  made 
hii  Bcapa  with  a  aqiiadnio  of  onlj  aerenleen  ibipa. 
(Appiao,  B.  C.  T.  97, 103,  109,  123;  Dion  Ciaa. 
iUe.  1—19;  Stnb.  n.  p.  IGS.) 

(t  waa  in  all  probibilit;  in  coiueqntnn  of  tliis 
war  tint  Heaaana  lost  tbe  prifilej^ed  cocaition  it  bad 
■0  kng  enjojed  )  hut  ila  inhabitants  receiTed  in  u- 
chai^ia  tba  Boduu  [renchiir.  and  it  waa  placed  in 
tbe  sdinaij  poaitiin  of  a  Roman  mnnicipiiun.  It 
■till  ototinned  to  be  a  Sonriahing  place.  Sliabo 
^aiks  of  it  aa  one  of  the  few  ciliea  in  Skilj  that 
ware  m  hia  daj  well  peopled  ;  and  thoogb  no  aub- 
ieqntnt  mmtifli  of  it  ia  found  in  biatory  under  tbe 
Boman  Empre,  it  ttappfari  dnring  tba  Gothic  wan 
aa  «w  rf  tbe  chief  cilice  and  meat  important  for- 
tnian  in  tbe  iiland, — a  rank  it  bad  tindonbtedl]' 
held  thnm^bont  the  iuleneniog  period.  (Strab.  ti. 
p.  i«S  !  J-liD.  ui.  8.  a.  U  ;  Itol.  iii.  4.  §  9 ;  M.L  u. 
r.  5]6:  Proeo^a.C.  i.  8,  ass.)  The  wine  of 
ttie  Deighbooihood  of  Meeatna,  known  aa  Vlnum 
Mimminnm,  eojojed  a  greiil  repntalion  in  the  dnyi 
of  PliDji  it  wai  firit  brought  into  voguo  by  the 
dictator  Caeaar.  (Plin.  ii>.  6.  ■■  »■) 

TbimghoDt  the  nciititudFi  of  the  middle  tgn 
JfaaBu  cootinned  to  be  one  of  tlie  moat  important 
dtH  el  Sdly ;  and  atill  ranka  aa  the  Kcood  city  in 
the  wkad.  It  baa,  howerer,  bat  fen  remaina  of 
antiquity.  The  only  Testigca  are  aocne  hatha  and 
liMilaliiil  paTemenls,  and  a  >mil1  old  church,  snp- 
pwd  to  have  formed  part  of  a  Iloman  baailica. 
(Sayth^B  Sicilf,  p.  118.)  Another  chnrcb.  called 
&  Gieraimi  M  Fiartnlmi  ia  beliered,  but  wholly 
wilhsDt  aotborily,  to  occupy  the  aite  of  the  Sa- 
oirium  or  &mily  chapel  of  Heine,  from  which 
Vcn«  purloined  a  bronia  Matne  of  Herciilea,  alln- 
bottd  to  Hyroo,  and  one  of  Cupid,  which  was  be- 
lirnd  to  bo  tbe  work  of  Piaiilelca.  (Cic.  Terr.  iv. 
1,8.) 

■Hi  ctMmtad  port  of  Mejaaiw,  to  which  the  citj 
and  iti  chief  importance  in  andent  aa  well  aa 
^ritra  timea,  i>  formed  by  a  prajecting  apit  or 
tiAr^r/Hifl  whii^h  Mirmi  round  in  the  form  of  a 
ie  of  Zancle  wa> 
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mole,  rendering  tbe  barbonr  within  perfectly  (ecnre. 
This  Binf;olar  bulwark  ia  culled  by  Diodorua  (bo 
Acti  C^^l^  and  ita  construction  was  sltribated 
by  fable  to  the  giant  Orion  (Diod.  iv.  85),  though 
there  can  ho  no  duiibt  of  ila  being  of  perfectly 
nitoral  fonnation.  Tbe  harbour  within  is  said  1^ 
Diodoroi  to  bo  capable  of  contiining  a  Bert  of  600 
shift  (tif.  S6),  aiid  baa  abundant  depth  of  water, 
eren  fur  the  largest  ahipa  of  modern  days.  The 
celebrated  whirlpool  of  lbs  Cbarybdia  ia  aitualed 
jujt  outaide  the  Act*,  njarty  oppieite  the  niodeni 
lighthouse,  but  out  iS  tbe  track  irf  veweli  entering 
the  harbour  of  Ut—ina.  (Smyth's  Scilg,  p.  133.) 

Though  the  city  itiwif  ia  built  clone  to  the  liarboor 
on  level  ground,  iininedialely  at  tbe  back  of  it  riip 
Bteep  hilla,  fbtmmg  the  anderfalhi  of  a  range  of 
mountaina  which  eatenJa  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Pelorua  to  that  of  Tanroineniiun.  Thia 
ridge,  or  at  least  Ihc  part  of  it  next  to  Cape  Pelurna, 
WHS  known  in  ancient  timea  aa  the  MoNS  Keiti;- 
HIUH ;  but  a  part  of  the  aacne  range  furujiug  n;e  of 
the  nnderlatis  near  Meaaana  ia  called,  both  liy  Uio. 
dorua  and  Polybius.  Ibc  Chalcidic  mount  (t1  XaAn. 
Iicir  jfwi.  P»L  i.  1 1 ;  i  \i^i  6  vaAii^m  Xa\- 
H'Sivei,  Diod.  uiii.  1),  and  waa  the  [>»iIion  oc 
cnjieil  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse  when  he  Uid  siege  to 
Klmana,  B.  c.  364.  But  neither  (his,  nor  tlie  posi- 
tion taken  op  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  aama 
time  at  a  place  called  Sunea  or  Kuuea  (Zurtii, 
Pol.;  Ev*«T,  Diod.),  can  be  identiiied  with  any 
degree  of  certainly. 

The  coina  of  Meaaana  are  numerous  and  intereil- 

city.  There eiisl:—l.CiHna of  Zaucle,beforetlie time 
of  Anaiilaa,  with  the  name  written  m  old  cbnmcten 
AANKAe,  a  dialectic  form  of  the  name.  2.  Cmnt 
of  Messana,  with  tbe  Ionic  legend  ME3SENI0N, 
and  tyf«B  taken  from  the  c«na  of  Samoa.  These 
muat  be  referred  to  the  period  of  Auxiloa  imme- 
dialel;  after  bia  coni]nott  of  (be  cily,  while  tbe 
SiDiian  colnoiate  still  inhabited  it.  3.  Coina  of 
Heesana,  with  tbe  type  cf  a  htmy  which  BCetna  to 
have  been  adopted  aa  the  ordinary  symbol  of  the 
city,  became  that  animal  is  snid  to  LaTo  been  first 
introduced  into  Sicily  by  Anaiiiaa.  (Follui,  Chom.  T. 
75.)  These  coini,  which  are  numerous,  and  tango 
orer  a  oonaiderable  period  of  time,  show  the  gradual 
preponderance  of  the  Doric  clement  in  the  city  ;  tlio 
ruder  and  earlier  ones  havii?g  the  legend  in  the  lonio 
funn  MESSENION,  the  latter  ones  in  the  Dorio 
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furm  ME22ANION  or  MESSANIHN.  4.  Coius 
struck  by  the  Mainertlnes,  with  the  name  of  MA- 
MEPTINAN.  These  are  very  numerous,  but  in 
copper  only.  (Millingcn,  Tnxns,  of  Roy.  Soc.  ofLiL 
voL  i.  pt  ii.  pp.  93 — 98  j  Eckhel,  vol.  L  pp.  219 — 
224.)  [E.  n.  B.] 

MESSA'PIA  (Mc0-<rairia),  was  the  name  com- 
monly  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  peninsula  forming 
the  SE.  extremity  of  Italy,  called  by  the  Romans 
Calabbia.  But  the  usage  of  the  term  was  very 
fluctuating;  lapygia  and  Messapia  being  Ui>ed  some- 
times as  synonymous,  sometimes  the  htter  con- 
sidered as  a  part  only  of  the  former  more  gcucral 
designation.  (Pol.  ill.  88;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  277, 282.) 
[This  question  is  more  fully  discussed  under  Cala- 
bria, Vol.  I.  p.  472.]  The  same  uncertainty  pre- 
vails, though  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  use  of  the 
name  of  Iho  people,  the  Me^pii  (Mco'adirtot),  who 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (vii.  170)  as  a  tribe  of 
the  lapygians,  and  appear  to  be  certainly  identical 
with  the  Calabri  of  the  Romans,  though  we  have  no 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  two  such  different  ap- 
pellations. The  ethnical  affinities  of  the  Messapians 
Lave  already  been  discussed,  as  well  as  their  history 
related,  under  the  article  Calabria. 

Italian  topographers  in  general  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  toton  of  the  name  of  Messajua,  the  site  of 
wliich  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  village  now 
called  Metagne^  between  Oria  and  Brindisi ;  but 
the  passage  of  Pliny,  in  which  alone  the  name  is 
found,  appears  to  bo  cormpt;  and  we  should  proba- 
bly read,  with  Chiverius  and  Moiumsen,  "  Varia 
(Uria)  cui  cognomen  ad  discrimen  Apulae  Mes- 
sapia." (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.  §  100;  Cluver,  lUil. 
p.  1248;  Mommsen,  Die  Unto:  ItaL  Dialehte^  p. 
€1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AIESSATIUM,  mountain  of  Boeotia.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  414,  a.] 

MESSETS  (M«<r<ri7ts).  1.  A  fountain  of  Pherae 
in  Thcssaly.     [Puerae.] 

2.  A  fountain  of  Therapne  in  Lacoiiia.  (Pans.  iii. 
20.  §  1.) 

MESSE'NE    (Mr(r(r^n}:   Eth.  and  Adj.  Mcir- 
aiivuiii  Adj.  Iiltc(n\vujc6s\  the   later  capital  of 
Mcssenia,  built  under  the  direction  of  Epaminondas 
in  B.  c.  369.     (Diod.  xv.  66;  Pans.  iv.  27.)     The 
xuune  of  Messene  had  been  ap])lied  in  ancient  times 
to  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Messenians;  but 
there  was  no  city  of  th^  name  till  the  one  founded 
by  Epaminondas.     The  Thebans  and  their  allies 
assisted  the  Messenians  in  building  it ;  and  the  best 
architects  and  masons  were  invited  from  all  Greece 
to  lay  out  the  city  with  regularity,  and  to  arrange 
and  construct  properly  the  temples  and  other  public 
buildings.     Epaminondas  also  took  especial  pains 
with  the  fortifications,  which  were  regarded   by 
Pausanias  as  the  most  perfect  in  Greece.  The  walls, 
as  well  as  the  towers  and  bulwarks,  were  built  en- 
tirely of  stone ;  and  the  excellence  and  solidity  of 
the    masonry  are  still  apparent  in  the  existing 
^mains.    (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  5.)     The  foundation  S[ 
the  city  was  attended  with  great  pomp  and  the 
celebration  of  solemn  sacrifices.     First,  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  Epaminondas,  who  was  recognised 
as  Oekist   or   Founder,  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo 
Ismenius, — by  the  Argives  to  the  Argive  Hera  and 
Zeus  Nemeius, — by  the  Messenians  to  2^us  Itho- 
matas  and  the  Dioscuri.     Next,  prayer  was  ofiered 
to  the  ancient  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the  Messenian 
nation,  especially  to  the  warrior  Aristomenes,  that 
they  would  come  back  and  take  up  their  abode  in 
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the  new  city.  After  this,  the  ground  was  marked 
out  and  the  building  begun,  imder  the  sound  of  Argive 
and  Boeotian  flutes,  playing  the  strains  of  Prunomos 
and  Sacadas.  (Paus.  iv.  28.  §  6;  Grote's  Gtxeioe, 
vol.  ix.  p.  309.)  The  history  of  this  town  is  reUted 
under  Messknia,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
place  to  give  an  account  of  ita  topography. 

Messene  is  situated  upon  a  rugged  mountain, 
which  rises  between  the  two  great  Messenian  plains, 
and  which  thus  commands  the  whole  country.    This 
mountain,  about  half-way  up,  dixides  into  two  sum- 
mits, of  which  the  northern  was  called  Ithome  and 
the  southern  Eva.     The  sharp  ridge   connecting 
them  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length.     Mt  Ithome 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objecta  in  all  Pelopon- 
nesus.    It  rises  to  the  height  of  2631  feet,  or  more 
than  700  feet  higher  than  tlie  Acrocorinthus;  but  it 
looks  much  loftier  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence 
of    its    precipitous    sides    and    isolated    position. 
Upon  this  summit  the  Acropolis  of  Messene  was 
built ;  but  ^e  city  itself  was  situated  in  a  hollow 
somowliat  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  extending  on  the 
west  side  of  the  sharp  ridge  which  connects  Ithome 
and  Eva.     The  city  was  connected  by  a  continuous 
wall  with  its  acropolis.     There    are  considerable 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  walls  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent     They 
are    most  perfect  on  the  northern  side,  with  the 
Arcadian  or  Megalopolitan  gate  in  the  centre.    They 
may  be  followed  up  to  the  summit  of  Ithome,  and 
then    along    the    ridge    connecting    Ithome    and 
Eva  ;  but  here  towards  the  south-east  traces  of 
them  are  sometimes  lost.     In  this  part,  however, 
the  foundations  of  the  eastern  or  Laconian  gate, 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  clearly  seen.     The  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Eva  was  evidently  not  included  within 
the    city  walls.      The  direction  of  the  southern 
wall  is  most  uncertain.    From  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
southern  gate,  and  near  which  the  present  road  runs 
to  the  southern  Messenian  plain,  no  line  of  walls  can 
be  traced  ;  but  on  the  western  side  the  walls  may 
again  be  clearly  followed.    The  circumference  of  the 
walls  is  about  47  stadia,  or  nearly  6  English  miles  ; 
but  it  includes  a  large  space  alt<^ther  unfit  for  the 
site  of  buildings;  and  the  great  extent  was  doubtless 
intended  to  receive  a  part  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation in  time  of  war. 

The  space  included  within  the  city-walla  now  con- 
sists of  corn-fields  and  pastures  amidst  woods  of  wild 
olive  and  oak.  Nearly  in  tlie  centre  of  the  ancient 
town  is  the  modem  village  of  Mavrom6H  ;  and  near 
the  southern  gate,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eva,  are  two 
poor  vilUges,  named  Simma.  On  the  eastern  slope 
of  Mopnt  Eva  is  the  monastery  of  VvrhomOf  embossed 
in  cypress  and  orange  groves,  and  one  of  the  most 
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SKn  of  Gre«k  mililsry  BCchhcclure  in 

Ita  (ana  a  ««n  in  the  preceding  plan.    It .. ,  

fortma,  conUining  doable  patei  oppuiu  to  one  '  tfie  interjaccni  curlaim.  close  lo  ihc  E'lci'n  lhr^^D 
inatber,  and  connected  by  a  circalir  court  of  63  '  of  Mnnnt  Illmme,  gl»w  thU  }Kirt  nf  (he  funiflculions 
teM  in  diometFC.  In  front  of  Ihe  oiiMr  gate  on  '  to  buve  miemUed  a  chain  of  atnmi!  ratmibla.  eiich 
eitber  aide  is  a  alrong  rcctancniar  loiter.  Upm  '  tower  coiiiUiculing  a  rortrcm  nf  ilsrlf.  ''  A  Sicbt  of 
tnteiinc  the  court  tlirougb  the  outer  gate,  there  in  a  i  ilepi  behind  the  curtain  led  to  a  ihior  in  the  flnnk  of 
niche  oa  each  Mde  fir  a  slaluc.  nitb  an  in>cripli«n  i  the  toner  at  lialf  ita  height.  The  anm  aptrtmenl, 
orer  it.     The  one  on  the  left  hand  i«  etill  ]ei:ible,  I  which  irns  entered  liji  Ihe  ihnr,  liad  a  niiee  of  loop. 

>t(nr  (Bbckh,  Inter,  No.  14G0).  Fau&aniaa  (It.  I  along  the  pampet  oS  ihe  cnrtaiiu  and  ita  li;:lil(d  I7 
33.  §3)  notices  in  this  gate  a  Herniri  in  the  Atlic  |  two  Kiiidons  shore.  Tlie  einbruiiDras,  of  wbiih  there 
•tjle,  which  maj  possibly  liav*  eiooii  in  one  of  tlieso  |  are  cnme  in  each  faco  of  the  U-mm.  have  nn  opening 
luchei.  Lealce  obaerjca  that  the  interior  masonry  i  of  7  inches  within,  and  of  3  fert  9  imlies  wiliwot.  so 
U  Ibe  dreular  cimrt  ia  the  moat  eiict  and  beautifnl  |  that,  with  a  email  ojienin!.",  lliiir  wripe  iaiery  great, 
be  erer  taw.  The  lower  course  is  a  row  of  stones,  j  Tlic  windows  appear  lo  be  too  blEli  (or  any  |«rpOM 
•ach  aboat  5|  in  length  and  half  as  much  in  hei!;ht ;  bnt  lo  give  Itjilit.  Both  Ihe  curtains  aiid  toven  in 
npon  tbia  ia  |i1aced  another  conrae  of  stonei  of  e<)ua1  ^  this  part  of  Ihe  waits  are  coivtmcled  entirely  tl 
hiigOi  and  of  half  the  height,  the  jrnnts  of  witich  aie  large  nqnared  blocks,  nilbout  rubble  or  conient.  The 
precisely  over  Uie  centre  oS  each  elune  in  the  lower  \  curt»ns  arc  9  fret  Iliick.  Tlic  inner  face  of  the 
taune.  The  upper  part  of  the  walbt  haa  fallen : '  towers  has  neilber  iloiir  nor  window.  The  tower 
una  Cannes  are  the  mobt  that  rcniiin.  Neither  '  next  to  the  gale  «f  itlcgab'pnlis  has  bad  all  tl]e  stonea 
gateway  relaioa  ita  corering,  but  the  flat  archilrace  '  dinjoinled,  lilie  tbore  of  the  I'mpyUea  at  Alliens, 
of  the  inner  one  lies  in  an  olitiijne  poaiiiun  npon  tlw  |  probably  by  an  earthquake."  The  towen  are  in  ge- 
miosorthe  wall  by  wliich  it  was  formerly  supported;  j  neral  about  SS  fcet»(nare,  projecting  about  H  (M 
it  meaanTes  IR  feet  8  inches  in  length  by  4  feet  B  1  from  a  curtain  varying  >n  length  according  to  the 
incliei  ia  breadth,  aod  2  feet  10  inches  in  thicluiess.  I  nature  of  Ihe  t;rDUiid,  uud  8  oi  10  feet  in  thickncsa. 
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The  niasoniy  was  not  in  general  sach  as  has  been 
described  at  the  towers  near  the  gate  of  Megalopolis, 
bat,  as  in  most  Greek  works  of  defence,  consisted  of 
an  exterior  and  interior  facing  of  tliat  kind  of  ma- 
sonry filled  up  with  rubble. 

In  describing  Messene,  Pausanias  first  mentions 
the  Agora,  which  contained  a  fountain  called  Ar- 
binoe,  supplied  by  a  subterraneous  canal  from  the 
source  named  Clepsydra.  In  the  Agora,  probably  in 
the  centre,  was  a  statue  of  Zeus  Soter.  The  various 
temples,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  enumerate, 
either  surrounded  the  Agora,  or  were  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  These  were  temples  of  Poseidon 
and  Aphrodite;  a  marble  statue  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  the  work  of  Damophon,  who  also  made  the 
statue  of  Artemis  Laphria;  a  temple  of  Eileithyia, 
a  sacred  building  of  the  Curetes,  and  a  sanctuary  of 
Demetcr,  containing  statues  of  the  Dioscuri.  But 
the  temple  of  Asclepius  contained  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  statues,  all  of  which  were  made  by  Damo- 
phon. The  temple  of  Messene  contained  her  statue 
in  gold  and  Parian  marble,  while  the  back  part  was 
adorned  with  pictures  representing  the  Messenian 
hen)es  and  kings.  A  building,  called  Hierosythiuro, 
contained  statues  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  by  the 
Greeks.  Pausanias  neit  mentions  the  gymnasium, 
with  statues  made  by  Aegyptian  artists,  a  pilar 
bearing  a  figure  of  Acthidas  in  relief,  and  the  monu- 
ment of  Aristomenes, — the  stadium  containing  a 
brazen  statue  of  Aristomenes ;  and  lastly,  the  theatre, 
wiCh  the  adjoining  temple  of  Serapis  and  Isis.  The 
fountain  called  Clepsydra  ooeura  in  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  Ithome.  On  the  summit  was  a  temple 
of  Zeus  Ithomatos ;  and  an  annual  festival,  called 
Ithomaea,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god. 
(Paus.  iv.  31.  §  6— iv.  33.  §  2.) 

The  Agora  must  have  stood  near  the  modem 
village  of  Mavrorndtij  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
most  of  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  buildings  are 
found.'  The  rivulet,  which  now  runs  onconfined 
through  the  village,  was  in  ancient  times  conducted 
through  a  subterraneous  canal,  and  formed  the 
fountain  Arsinoo  mentioned  above.  The  modem 
Tillage  has  derived  its  name  from  the  spring, — 
Afavromdti  meaning  Block  Spring  or  Black  Eye. 
South  of  the  site  of  the  Agora  are  the  mins  of  the 
stadium,  of  which  the  upper  or  circular  end  and 
more  than  half  of  one  of  the  sides  still  remain. 
The  rivulet  of  Afavromdti  now  runs  through  the 
length  of  the  stadium.  "  The  stadium  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade,  which  was  double  at  the 
upper  end  :  here  the  lower  parts  of  the  columns  are 
in  their  original  places  ;  there  were  about  twenty  in 
each  row,  1  foot  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  £K>ric 
flutings.  Part  of  the  colonnade,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stadium,  is  likewise  in  its  place,  and  on  the  left 
side  is  the  foundation  of  a  public  edifice,  where  are 
many  pieces  of  columns  of  the  same  description  as 
the  colonnade  round  the  stadium.  Perhaps  this 
%ras  the  Uiorothysium.  The  stone  seats  of  the  sta- 
dinm  did  not  extend  its  whole  length,  but  about  two- 
thirds  only ;  at  the  circular  end,  they  are  most  perfect" 
(Leake.)  Immediately  south  of  the  stadium  is  a 
wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  city.  In  this  wall  a  small  temple  is  built,  like 
a  kind  of  tower.  Between  the  stadium  and  the  village 
of  Mavromdtij  to  the  west  of  the  rivulet,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  theatre,  about  60  feet  in  diameter. 
Korth  of  the  stadium  the  slope  is  divided  into  terraces, 
of  which  the  supporting  walls  still  remain.  Here  some 
of  the  temples  roentionei  by  Pausanias  probably  stood. 
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In  ascending  Mount  Ithome,  there  is  about  hidf 
way  up  a  terrace  of  considerable  size,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Messenian  gulf.  Hero  the 
French  Commission  discovered  some  nins  over- 
grown with  shrabs,  which  appear  to  have  bem 
an  Ionic  temple  facing  the  east,  containing  a  porch 
with  two  columns  and  a  celJa.  This  was  int>bably  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  as  an  inscription  here  found  con- 
tains the  names  of  Messenians,  who  had  held  the 
priesthood  of  Artemis  Linmatis,  and  the  remains  of 
the  statue  discovered  in  the  cella  appear  to  be  those 
of  this  goddess.  Below  the  temple  are  two  smaller 
terraces ;  and  60  feet  further  sideways,  WSW.  of  the 
temple,  is  a  kind  of  grotto  cut  out  oif  the  rock,  with 
a  portico,  of  which  there  are  remains  of  five  pillars. 
This  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  receive  the  water  of 
the  fountain  Clepsydra,  which  Pausanias  mentiins 
in  his  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
summit  itself  is  a  small  fiat  surface,  extending  from 
SE.  to  NW.  On  the  northern  and  eastern  aides  the 
wall  rans  along  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  clifl^ 
and  some  remains  of  a  more  ancient  masonry  amy  be 
perceived,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  earlier 
fortifications  of  Messene.  At  the  northern  and 
broader  end  of  the  summit  are  the  deserted  buildings 
of  the  monastery  of  Vurkano;  this  was  undoubtedly 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ithomatas.  There  is 
a  magnificent  view  from  the  summit.  Along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  horizon  the  Lycaean  range 
extends  ;  to  the  east  are  seen  the  monntains  now 
named  Makrypl&i,  which  unite  with  the  range  of 
Taygetum  ;  to  tlie  north-west  the  sea-coast  between 
the  rivers  Cyparisseeis  and  Neda  is  visible ;  while  to 
the  south  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus  and  the  Mes- 
senian gulf  are  ajMiead  open  to  view. 

The  similarity  of  Ithome  to  Acrocorinthos  is  no- 
ticed by  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  He  observes,  that 
both  are  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  overhang- 
ing their  respective  cities,  but  connected  with  them 
by  a  common  line  of  fortifications.  Messene  oonti- 
nued  to  exist  in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  we  leam  from  inscriptions  ;  but  in  the 
middle  ages  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance ;  and  hence  the  ancient  remains  have  been 
less  disturbed  by  the  hands  of  man  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  Greece.  (Leake,  Aforea,  voL  L  p.  366, 
seq. ;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  864 ;  Bob- 
laye,  Recherchet^  cfc.,  p.  107,  seq. ;  Cnrtius,  Pclo- 
ponruitos,  vol.  ii.  p.  138,  seq.) 

MESSE'NIA(Mf(r(n7i'(a,  Herod.,  Thuc;  in  older 
writers,  Mstnrfivri^  Hom.  Od.  xxL  15;  Msiraira, 
Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  126  ;  shortened  Mfb-oif,  Mctn;, 
Steph.  B.  i.  V.  Mtffinivla ;  Mtff<niv\s  y^,  Thuc  iv. 
41 :  Eth.  and  Adj.  Mttrariitnos  :  Adj.  MsimfrHUt^r), 
the  south-westerly  district  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Laconia,  on  the  north  by  Elis  and 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  tlie  sea.  It 
was  separated  from  Laconia  by  Mt.  Taygetus,  but 
part  of  the  westem  slope  of  this  mountain  belonged 
to  Laconia,  and  the  exact  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  which  varied  at  different  times,  will  be  men- 
tioned presently.  Its  southern  fnmtier  was  the  knot 
of  mountains,  which  form  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  Neda,  Pamisus  and  Alpheius.  On  the  south 
it  was  washed  by  the  Met>senian  gulf  (6  M^atn^ruucbs 
K6\iros,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335),  called  aim  the  Coro- 
naean  or  Asinaean  gulf,  from  the  towns  of  Corone  or 
Asine,  on  its  westem  shore,  now  the  Giiff  ofKo- 
roni  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Sicilian  or 
Ionian  sea.  The  area  of  Messenia,  as  calculated  by 
Clinton,  (irom  Arrowsmith  s  map  is  1 162  squara  miles. 
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L  GEiniEBAL  Dbscbiptioii  op  the  Countrt. 

Mflaaenia,  in  its  genenl  features,  resembles  La- 
coois.  The  Pamisos  in  Messcnia,  hke  the  Enrotas 
in  Laoonia,  flows  throngh  the  entire  length  of  the 
ooontiy,  fhm  north  to  soath,  and  fbnns  its  most 
coldvated  and  fertile  pUins.  But  these  plains  are 
much  larger  than  tbow  in  Laconiaf  and  constitute 
a  cQosiderable  portion  of  the  whole  country  ;  while 
the  mountains  oo  the  we&teni  coast  of  Messenia  are 
much  less  rugged  than  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
JAcnnia,  and  contain  a  Urger  proportion  of  fertile 
land.  Hence  the  rich  plains  of  Messenia  are  often 
OQotrarted  with  the  sterile  and  rugged  soil  of  Laconia; 
and  the  climate  of  the  former  country  is  praised  by 
the  ancients,  as  temperate  and  soft,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Utter.  The  basin  of  the  Pamisnsis 
dirided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  separated 
tram  each  other  on  the  cast  by  a  ridge  of  mountains 
extending  from  Mt.  Tay^tus  to  the  Pamisns,  and 
on  the  west  by  lilt  Ithome.  The  upper  part, 
called  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus  or  Stenyclarus  (rh 
SrffnwtXilpar^  wedtor),  is  of  small  extent  and 
moderate  fertility,  and  is  entirely  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains. The  lower  pbun,  which  opens  to  the  Hes- 
aauan  gulf,  is  much  more  extensiye,  and  was  some- 
times called  Macaria  (Meueapia),  or  the  **  Blessed," 
on  aeoimnt  of  its  surprising  fertility.  (Strab.  riii. 
pi  361.)  It  was,  doubtless,  to  this  district  that 
Euripides  referred,  when  he  described  the  excellence 
of  the  Messenian  soil  as  too  great  for  words  to 
cxpiain,  and  the  land  as  watered  by  innumerable 
streams,  abounding  in  fruits  and  flocks ;  neither  too 
hot  in  Bununer,  nor  too  cold  in  winter.  (Eurip.  ap. 
Araft.  Tiii.  p.  366.)  Eren  in  the  present  day, 
ahhongh  a  part  of  the  plain  has  become  marshy  by 
ne^ecting  the  embankments  of  the  Pamisus,  it  is 
described  by  traTcllers  as  the  most  fertile  district  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  It  now  produces  oil,  silk,  flgs, 
wheat,  maise,  cotton,  wine,  and  honey,  and  presents 
as  rich  a  enltiraticm  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  l  pp.  347, 352.)  Besides  the 
PkmisnB,  nnnMrous  other  streams  and  copious  per- 
ennial springs  gush  in  all  directions  from  the  bsse 
of  the  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  feature  on 
the  western  coast  is  the  deep  bay  of  Pylos,  now 
called  NavarinOf  which  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the 
only  really  good  harbour  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

IL  MoURTADrS,  PrOMONTOUES,  Ri\'EB8,  ahd 

ISLAHDa. 

1.  Motmittim. —  The  upper  pUin,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Psmisus,  was  the  original  abode 
of  the  Messenians,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
Here  was  Andania,  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient 
IfasBfnisn  kings.  Thither  the  Messenians  retreated, 
as  often  as  they  were  overpowered  by  their  enemies 
in  the  lower  |^ns,  for  here  were  their  two  great 
natural  fiDrtreeses,  Ithome  and  Eira,  the  former 
comnaDding  the  entrance  to  the  lower  plain,  and 
the  latter  situated  in  the  mountains,  which  rise  in 
the  Dorthem  part  of  the  upper  plain.  These  moun- 
tafais,  now  cslled  Tetrdziy  form,  as  has  been  already 
said,  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  Neds,  Pamisus,  and 
Alpheius.  From  this  central  ridge,  which  is  4554 
lisit  higfa,  a  chain  extends  towar^i  the  west,  along 
the  baaJcs  of  the  Neda,  and  is  also  prolonged  towards 
the  south,  forming  the  mountains  of  the  western 
peninsola,  and  terminating  at  the  promontory  Acritas. 
From  the  same  central  ridge  of  Tetrdzi,  another 
cham  extends  towards  the  east,  dividing  the  Mes- 
senian plain  fkum  the  upper  bafiin  of  the  Alpheius, 
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and  then  uniting  with  Mount  Taygetus,  and  form- 
ing  the  barrier  between  the  basins  of  tlie  lower 
Psunisus  and  the  Eurotas.  These  two  mountain 
chains,  which,  issuing  from  the  same  point,  almost 
meet  about  half-way  between  Mount  Tatrdti  and  the 
sea,  leave  only  a  narrow  defile  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  Pamisos  force  their  way  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  plain.  Sooth  of  this  defile  the 
mountains  again  retire  to  the  east  and  we»t,  li>aving 
a  wide  opening  for  the  lower  pUun,  which  has  been 
aheady  described. 

Scarcely  in  any  part  of  Greece  have  the  names  of 
the  andent  mountains  been  so  little  preserved  as  in 
Messenia.      Tetrdzi  was    perhaps    the   mountains 
of  Eira.     The  eastern  continuation  of  Tetrazi,  now 
named    Mahypldi,  formed  part    of   the  ancient 
Mt.  Nomia.    (Nofi/o  0pi},  Pans.  viii.  38.  §  11.) 
The  western  prolongatiun    of  TeirM  along  the 
banks  of  the  Meda  was  called  Euixum  ('Exajbi'), 
now  Kuttla,  and  was  partly  in  the  territories  of 
Phigalia.    (Pans.  viiL  41.  §  7.)    The  mountains 
Ithomb  and  Evah  are  so  ckisely  connected  with 
the  dty  of  Messene  that  they  are  described  under 
that  head.     [Messemk.]     In  the  southern  chain 
extending  down  the  western  peninsuk,  the  names 
only  of  Aegaleum,  Buphras,  Tomeus  or  Mathis, 
and  Temathia  have  been  preserved.    Akoalkum 
(^AlyaXdop)  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
long  and  lofty  ridge,  running  parallel  to  the  western 
shore  between  Cyparissia  and  Coryphasium  (Pylos); 
since  Strabo  pUces  the  Messenian  Pylos  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Aegaleum  (viiL  p.  359 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
pp.   426,    427).      BupiiRAS    (ii  Bov^pdj)    and 
Tomeus  (6  TofAt^s)  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(iv.   118)  as  points  near  Coiyphasium  (Pylos), 
beyond  which  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the 
ktter  pkce  were  not  to  pass.     That  they  were 
mountams  we  may  conclude  from  the  statement  of 
Stephanus  B.,  who  speaks  of  the  Tofuuov  6pos 
near  Coiyphasium.    (Stepli.  B.  *.  r.  Tofu^s.)    Tb- 
MATUiA  (TfifiaBla),  or  Mathia  (Modfo,  the  resding 
is  doubtful),  was  situated,  according  to  Pausanias 
(iv.  34.  §  4),  at  the  foot  of  Corune,  and  must  thers- 
foTB  correspond  to  Lykodimo,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  3140  feet,  and  is  prolonged  southward  m 
a  gradually  falling  ridge  till  it  terminates  m  the 
promontory  Acritas. 

2.  Promontories. — Of  these  only  four  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  —  Acritas  ('Axpiraf),  now  C. 
Gatto^  the  most  southerly  pouit  of  Messenia  [Acri- 
tas] ;  and  on  the  west  coast  CoRYniASiUM, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Pylus  [Pyuib]  ; 
Platamodes  (IIAoTo^aijj,  Strab.  viii.  p.  348), 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6)  PUtanodes,  distant, 
according  to  Strabo  {I  c),  120  stadia  N.  of  Cory- 
phasium, and  th^fbre  not  far  from  Aia  KyriM 
(Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  427) ;  and  hwtly  CyrAHissiuH 
[Cyparissia],  a  little  further  north,  so  called  from 
the  town  Ctparissia. 

3.  ietoerf.— The  Pamisus  (UofuffSs)  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  the  greatest  of  the  rivers  within  the 
Isthmus  (viii.  p.  361);  but  this  name  is  only  given 
by  the  andent  writers  to  the  river  in  the  lower 
pUm,  though  the  modems,  to  fodlitate  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  geography  of  the  country,  apply  this 
name  to  the  whole  course  of  the  waters  from  their 
sources  m  the  upper  pUin  till  they  fall  into  the 
Messenian  gulf.  The  principal  river  in  the  upper 
plain  was  called  Balyra  (BoA/^).  It  rises  near 
the  vilUge  of  SuUmd,  and  flows  along  the  western 
side  of  the  plain:  two  of  the  streams  composuu^VL 
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were  the  Electra  (*HAcffTpa)  and  the  Goeus 
(KoTos).  Near  Itliome  the  Balyra  receives  the 
united  waters  of  the  Leucasia  (AfVKouria)  and  tlie 
Amphitus  ("Afi^iTos),  of  whicli  the  former  flows 
from  tlic  valley  of  Bogati,  in  a  direction  from  N. 
to  £.,  while  the  latter  rij»es  in  Mt.  Makrypildi^  and 
flows  throu;jh  the  plain  from  E.  to  W.  This  river 
(the  Amphitus),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal one,  is  fonned  out  of  two  streams,  of  which 
the  northcin  is  the  Charadrus  (Kipa^pos).  (On 
the  Bulyra  and  its  tributaries,  see  Pans.  b.  33. 
§§  3 — 6.)  The  Balyra  above  the  junction  of  the 
Amphitus  and  Leucasia  is  called  VcuUikd,  and  be- 
low it  MuvruzumetiOj  though  the  ktter  name  is 
sometimes  ^ivcn  to  the  river  in  its  upper  course 
also.  At  the  junctinn  of  the  Balyra  and  the 
Amphitus  is  a  celebrated  triangular  bridge,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  l)ridge  of  Mavrozumeao.  It  con- 
sists of  three  branches  or  arms  mefithig  in  a  common 
centre,  ami  corresjionding  to  the  three  principal 
roa^l.'*  through  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus.  The  ann, 
running  from  north  to  south  passes  over  no  river, 
but  only  over  the  low  swampy  ground  between  the 
two  streams.  At  the  southern  end  of  this  arm, 
the  two  otiiers  branch  off,  one  to  the  S\V.  over  the 
Balyra,  and  the  other  to  the  SE.  over  the  Amphitus, 
the  fonner  leading  to  Mest>ene  and  the  other  to 
Thuria.  The  foundations  of  this  bridge  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  piers  are  ancient;  and  from  the 
reseniblunce  of  their  masonry  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Messene,  they  may  be  presumed  to  belong  to 
the  same  period.  The  arches  are  entirely  modem. 
The  distance  of  this  bridge  from  the  Megalopolitan 
gate  of  Mosseiie  agrees  with  the  30  stadia  which 
Pausania.s  (iv.  33.  §  3)  assigns  \\&  the  interval  be- 
tween that  gate  al-id  the  Balyra;  and  as  he  says 
inuiied lately  afterwards  that  the  Leucasia  and  Am- 
phitus there  fall  into  the  Balyra,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  th.it  the  bridge  is  the  point  to  which  Pansanias 
proccoilod  from  the  gate.  (Leake,  J/wrea,  vol.  i. 
pp.  480,  481.) 


PLAN   OF  THE   RRIDGE   OK  IIA^IIOZUUUIO. 

The  ^favro^umeno^  shortly  after  entering  the 
lower  plain,  received  on  its  left  or  western  side  a 
considerable  stream,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as 
the  genuine  Pami.sus.  The  sources  of  this  river 
are  at  a  north-eastern  comer  of  the  plain  near  the 
chapel  of  St.  Floro,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
Skala.  The  posit  iou  <jf  these  sources  agrees  suf- 
ficiently with  the  distances  of  Pansanias  (iv.  31. 
§  4)  and  Stnibo  (viii.  p.  30 1),  of  whom  the  former 
writer  describes  them  as  40  stadia  from  Messene, 
while  the  latter  assigns  to  the  Pamisus  a  course  of 
only  100  sbulia.  Between  two  and  three  miles 
south  of  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus  there  rises 
another  river  called  Pidhimoy  which  flows  SW.  and 
£Uls  into  the  Mamrozumeno,  lower  down  in  the 
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phiin  below  Nisi^  and  at  no  great  distance  fr<m  the 
sea.  Aius  {"Apis)  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Ptdliima,  (Paus.  iv.  31.  §  2.)  The  MavnKu- 
rnenOj  after  the  junction  of  the  PidhimOf  asscunes  the 
name  of  Dhipotamo^  or  the  double  river,  and  is 
navigable  by  small  boats.  Pausaniaa  describes  it 
as  navigable  10  stadia  from  the  sea.  He  further 
says  that  seafish  ascend  it,  especially  in  the  spring, 
and  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  %/0  stadia  from 
Messene  (iv.  34.  §  I). 

The  other  rivers  c^  Messenia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Neda,  which  belongs  to  Arcadia  also  [Keoa], 
are  little  more  than  mountain  torrents.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  Nbdon  (N^Sonr),  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  Keda,  flowing 
intotJie  Messenian  gnlf,  east  of  the  Pamisus,  at  Pher^ie. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  A^ntien  of  Laconia 
and  Messenia,  and  is  now  called  the  river  of  KaUk- 
mdta  :  on  it  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  also  a  temple  of  Athena  Nedusia^  (Strab.  viii. 
pp.  353,  360  ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L  pp.  344, 345 ; 
Ross,  Reiten  itn  Pdopormes,  p.  1 .)  The  ot  her  mountain 
torrents  mentioned  by  name  are  the  Bias  (Bict), 
flowing  into  the  western  side  of  the  Silessenian  gnlf, 
a  little  above  Corone  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  4)  ;  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sicilian  or  Ionian  sea,  the  Selas 
(2^X05,  PtoL  iii.  16.  §  7).  now  the  Longotdrdho, 
a  little  S.  of  the  island  Prote,  and  tlie  Cypabissua 
(Kt/wdpiffffos),  or  river  of  Arkhadhia,  [See  Vol  L 
p.  728.] 

4.  Islands. — Theoavussa  {9riy9yowraa)^  now 
VmeUko^  distant  3700  feet  from  the  sonthem  point 
of  the  promontory  Acritas,  is  called  by  Pansanias 
a  desert  i^and  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in- 
habited at  some  period,  as  graves  have  been  found 
there,  and  ruins  near  a  fountain.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  12 ; 
&rivayovaa  or  6iva7oO0-a,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  23 ; 
PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  19.  §  56 ;  Curtiua,  Pelopormeeot,  vol. 
ii.  p.  172.)  West  of  Theganussa  is  a  groap  of 
isUinds  called  Oemussae.  (ptyovtrffai),  of  which  the 
two  largest  are  now  called  Cabrera  (by  the  Greeks 
XxK'^)  <uid  Sc^nettza.  They  are  valuable  for  tlie 
pasture  which  they  aflbrd  to  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
spring.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Sapienza  there  is  a 
well  protected  harbour ;  and  here  are  found  cisterns 
and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  settlement.  (Pans. 
iv.34.§  12|  Plin.iv.  12.s.  19.§  55;  Leake,  vol  i. 
p.  433  ;  Curtius,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 72.)  On  the  western 
coast  was  the  ishind  of  Sphacteria,  opiiosite  the 
harbour  of  Ptlus;  and  further  north  the  small 
island  of  Prote  (Tlparr^),  whicli  still  retains  its 
ancient  name.  (Thuc.  iv.  13;  Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  19. 
§  55  ;  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  Stcph.  B.  s.  v.) 

III.  HlSTOBT. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Messenia  are  said  to  have 
been  Leieges.  Polycaon,  the  younger  son  of  Leiex, 
the  king  of  lAConia,  married  the  Argive  Messene, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  he  named 
after  his  wife.  He  built  several  towns,  and  among 
others  Andania,  where  he  took  up  his  residence. 
(Paus.  i.  1.)  At  the  end  of  fire  generations  Aeolians 
came  into  the  country  under  Perieres,a  son  of  Aeolns. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aphareos,  who 
founded  Arene,  and  received  the  Aeolian  Neleus, 
a  fugitive  from  Thessaly.  Neleus  founded  Pylus, 
and  his  descendants  reigned  here  over  the  wes- 
tern coast  (Paus.  L  2.)  On  the  extinction  of  the 
family  of  Aphareus,  the  eastern  half  of  Messenia 
was  united  with  Laconia,  and  came  nnder  the  sove- 
reignty of  the.  Atridae ;  while  the  western  half  eao« 
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tinml  to  belong  to  tha  kinp  of  Pjlua.  (PkDs.  'n. 
3.§I.)  Heace  Eoripida,  in  reterring  to  tha  mythic 
lima.  Duka  the  PuniBtu  th«  bonniliiy  of  Liconis 
■nd  MaeeniB  ;  for  which  be  is  rcpror^  by  Stralxi, 
bBcnue  this  n-u  not  the  cue  in  the  lims  of  the 
Eweraphtr.  CStr»b.  viiL  p.  866.)  Of  the  levta 
citia  which  Agunemnon  id  tha  Iliid  (ii.  US) 
oftra  to  AchillM,  some  wtra  nndonbladlji  in  Miat- 
nia ;  but  u  only  two,  Phene  and  Cirdunyie,  ntuncd 
their  Homsric  nunn  in  Ihe  hiitorical  ige,  it  is  di19- 
cnK  to  idanli^  th«  other  five.  (Stnb.  riii.  p.353; 
I»od.  i>.  66.) 

WHh  the  conrjncrt  of  PeloponneBtu  by  the  Doriann 
a  new  epoch  commenc«  hi  the  history  of  MesHDui. 
This  eocintry  feQ  to  the  lot  of  Creajjiontes,  who  u 
rt presented  ba  dnTinf;  the  Neleidae  out  of  Pylns  and 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  country.  Ac- 
Gordinfr  to  thestalement  of  Ephoms  (ap.  SIrab.  y'lil 
r.S8I],Cns|ihontndiTidedM(aHntaiDlo  fire  pub, 
rf  which  hi 
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In  tbe  other  Ibnr  towu  ha  appointed  liceroyt,  aiid 
bestowed  npcm  the  former  inhabitants  tha  eama  rights 
■nd  pJTil^n  as  tbe  Dorian  conqnerors.  But  this 
gaTa  ofltoca  to  tbe  IXirians ;  and  he  was  obtigad  to 
udketthamall  in  Stenyclems,  and  to  declare  this  the 

•  Of  the  other  ftinr  parts  Strabo  mentions  Pylus, 
Bhinm,  and  Hyameitis  ;  bnC  Ihe  passage  is  corrupt, 
and  the  name  of  Mesola  should  probably  be  added 
taiMm[Jete  the  number.  (MUIIer,  Oyriaut,  vol.  i. 
pi  Ill,tiansL)  Stephanos  B.  calls  Masola,  a  city 
of  Uenenr,  one  of  the  fire  (t.  V.  Mf  BriXo) ;  and  Strabo 
in  another  passage  (riti.  p  361)  de»ribes  tt  as 
lying  towards  Ihe  (^If  boln-ecn  T»i)|;etus  and  Ma- 
•enia  ;  and  as  the  latter  name  can  only  apply  to  tbe 
western  port  of  the  conntrr,  Uesola  was  probably 
tbe  district  between  TaVgclus  ind  the  Pamisui. 
Pjlna  apfKTntly  comprehended  the  whole  western 
mhL  Bhinm  is  the  Kmlhrm  peninsnla,  oppoaite 
Tsenarnm,  (Strab.  Tiii.  p.  360.)  The  poeition  of 
Hyaaifitis,  of  which  the  city  wna  called  Kyarneia 
(TMfmn,  Stepb.  R«.t"  ■       ■ 
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only  city  of  Uessenia.  Kotwitbalinding  these  con- 
msioDs,  tha  Dorians  pot  Ciesphontei  and  all  hii 
children  to  death,  with  the  ticeplion  of  AefTtm, 
who  was  then  vary  yoan^,  and  wis  living  with  his 
i;nndfolher  Cypselus  in  Arcadia.  When  this  joalh 
had  gruwn  np,  he  wu  robntd  lo  his  kingdom  by  tba 
help  of  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argires.  From 
Aepytns  Ihe  Messenlan  kmgs  were  called  Aepytidaa, 
in  preference  to  Heracleidae,  and  continued  to  reign 
in  St anycleras  till  tbe  sixth  generation, — thnrnimM 
being  Aapytua,  Glaums,  Isthmius,  Dotsdas.  Sybolas, 
PhinUs, — when  tbe  first  Meeseniui  wnr  with  Sparta 
began,  (Pans.  It.  3.)  According  to  tba  common 
legend,  which  represents  the  Dorian  iniaders  as 
ccnqnering  Peloponnesus  at  one  stroke,  Cresphontes 
immediately  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Messanb. 
But,  as  in  the  cass  of  Laconia  [Lacoma],  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  the  invention 
of  a  later  age.  and  that  the  Dorians  in  Uesssnia  were 
at  first  conflned  to  tbe  plain  rf  Sltnyclems.  They 
appear  to  have  penetrated  into  this  plain  from 
Arcadia,  and  their  whole  legenilary  hbtory  pcents  to 
their  close  connection  with  the  latter  countn. 
Cresphonles  himself  married  Ihe  daughter  of  tha 
Arcadian  king  Cypselns  ;  and  tha  name  of  his  son 
Aapytns,  from  whom  tbe  line  of  the  Mnsenian  kinga 
was  called,  was  that  of  an  ancient  Arcadian  hem 
(Horn.  IL  ii.  e(M,  Scbol.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  Grote,  Bitt. 
of  Greeee,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  seq.) 

The  Messenian  wan  with  Sparta  are  related  in 
every  history  of  Greece,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  According  IB  the  common  chronology,  the  first 
war  lasted  from  B.C.  743  lo  724,  and  tbe  ssesmd 
from  R.c.  685  to  668  i  but  both  of  theu  dates  an 
probably  too  early.  It  is  necessary,  however,  lo  glance 
at  tha  origin  of  the  first  vtar,  becanse  it  is  connected 
with  a  disputed  lopograpbical  question,  which  has 
only  recently  receitsd  a  MtisTactary  solution.  Ut. 
Tsygelos  rises  abmptly  and  almost  precipitonaly 
above  tbe  viUey  of  the  Earotii,  but  descends  mora 
gradually,  and  in  manj  lenvcts,  do  the  other  side. 
The  Spartans  had  at  a  vary  early  period  taken  pea- 
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sesnon  of  the  western  slopes,  bat  how  ht  their  terri- 
tory extended  on  this  side  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. The  confines  of  the  two  coantries  was  marked 
by  a  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  at  a  place  called 
Limnae,  where  the  Messenians  and  Laconians  offered 
sacrifices  in  common ;  and  it  was  the  marder  of  the 
Spartan  kinr;  Teleclus  at  this  place  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  First  Mcssenian  War.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  6, 
ir.  4.  §2,  iv.  31.  §3;  comp.  Strab.  vi.  p.  257,  viii. 
p.  362.)  The  exact  site  of  Limnae  is  not  indicated 
by  Pausanias ;  and  accordingly  Leake,  led  chiefly  by 
the  name,  supposes  it  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
plain  upon  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Pamisus,  at  the 
marshes  near  the  confluence  of  the  Aris  and  Pamisus, 
and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Nut 
(Nijo-/,  island),  which  derives  that  appellation  from 
the  similar  circumstance  of  its  position.  (Leake, 
Morea^  vol.  i.  p.  361.)  But  Ross  has  discovered  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  on  the  west- 
em  slope  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  on  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tains called  Volimnoi  (BwXt/iyos),  and  amidst  the 
roins  of  the  church  of  Panaghia  VolimnUUissa  (Ila- 
yayla  BooXifividTuraa).  Vdlimnoi  is  the  name  of  a 
hollow  in  the  mountains  near  a  mountain  torrent 
flowing  into  the  Nedon,  and  situated  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Sitzov&  and  Poliani,  of  which  the  latter  is 
about  7  miles  NE.  of  Kcdamdta,  the  ancient  Phe- 
rae.  The  fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  Bci- 
Kifivos  and  Atfiyai^  and  also  of  Tlayayia  BtoXifund- 
riaaa  and  "Aprc/iii  Aifivdris^  as  well  as  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  in  this  secluded  spot,  would  alone  make 
it  probable  that  these  are  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis;  but  this  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  inscriptions  found  by  Ross 
upon  tlie  spot,  in  which  this  goddess  is  mentioned  by 
name.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  two 
boundary  stones  to  the  eastward  of  the  mins,  upon 
the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  upon  which  are  in- 
scribed "Opos  AaK€^a(fioyt  vphs  Mt(r<Hiyriv.  These 
pillars,  therefore,  show  that  the  boundaries  of  Mes- 
aenia  and  Laconia  must  at  one  period  have  been  at 
no  great  distance  from  this  temple,  which  is  always 
■represented  as  stinding  near  the  confines  of  the  two 
countries.  This  district  was  a  frequent  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
even  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  we  shall 
see  presently.  Tacitus  calls  it  the  "  Dentheliates 
Ager"  (Hist  iv.  43);  and  that  this  name,  or  some- 
tliing  similar,  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the  dis- 
trict, appears  from  other  authorities.  Stepbanus  B. 
speaks  cf  a  town  "  DcnthaUi"  (AcvOdAtox,  t.  v.: 
others  read  AtXBdvioi),  which  was  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  Messenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians. Alcman  also  {(q).  Athen.  i.  p.  31),  in  enu- 
merating the  different  kinds  of  Laconian  wine,  men- 
tions, also  a  Denthian  wine  {A4y6is  oJvos\  which 
came  from  a  fortress  Dentliiades  (J^k  Acv0<a8o»y  ipv- 
fuerSi  rtvos),  as  particularly  good.  Ross  conjectures 
that  this  fortress  may  have  stood  upon  the  moun- 
tain of  St  George,  a  little  S.  of  Siizovd^  where  a  few 
ancient  remains  are  said  to  exist.  The  wine  of  this 
mountain  is  still  celebrated.  The  position  of  the 
above-mentioned  places  will  be  best  shown  by  the 
accompanying  map. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Messenia.  In 
each  of  the  two  wars  with  S{iarta,  the  Messenians, 
after  being  defeated  in  the  open  plain,  took  refuge 
in  a  strong  fortress,  in  Ithome  in  the  first  war,  and 
in  Kira  or  Ira  in  the  second,  where  they  muntained 
tliemselves  for  several  years.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Second  Mcaeenian  War,  many  of  the  Messenians 
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left  thar  ooantry,  and  settled  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  where  their  descendants  continued  to  dwell 
as  exiles,  hoping  for  their  restoration  to  their  native 
land.  A  Urge  number  of  them,  under  the  two  sons 
of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Rhegium  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  cout  of  Sicily, 
where  they  obtained  possession  of  Zancle,  to  whidi 
they  gave  their  own  name,  which  the  dtj  has  re- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  [MEaaA:!rA.] 
Those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  Uie  condition 
of  Helots,  and  the  whole  of  Messenia  waa  incor- 
porated with  Sparta.  From  this  time  (b.  a  668) 
to  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  g  371),  a  period  of  nearly 
300  years,  the  name  of  Messenia  was  blotted  out  of 
history,  and  their  country  bore  the  name  of  Tj^vynMi^ 
a  fact  which  it  is  important  to  recollect  in  reading 
the  history  of  that  period.  Once  only  the  Mesaenians 
attempted  to  recover  their  independence.  The  great 
earthquake  of  b.  a  464,  which  reduced  Sparta  to  a 
heap  of  rains,  encouraged  the  Messenians  and  other 
Helots  to  rise  against  their  oppressors.  Tliey  took 
refuge  in  their  andent  stronghold  of  Ithoroe ;  and 
the  Spartans,  after  besieging  the  place  in  vain  for 
ten  years,  at  length  obtained  possession  of  it,  by 
allowing  the  Messenians  to  retire  unmolested  from 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  settled  the  exiles  at 
Nanpactus,  which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the 
Locri  Ozolae ;  and  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  among  the  most  active  of  the  allies  of  Athens. 
(Thuc.  i.  101—103  ;  Pans.  ir.  24.  §  5,  seq.)  The 
capture  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians  compelled 
the  Messenians  to  quit  Naupactus.  Many  of  than 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Rhegium,  where  some  of 
their  countrymen  were  settled ;  but  the  greater  part 
sailed  to  Africa,  and  obtained  settlements  aniong  the 
Euesperitae^  a  Libyan  people.  (Paus.  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
After  the  power  of  Sparta  had  been  broken  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  a  371),  Epaminondas,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  from  regaining  her  former  infloNioe 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  resolved  upon  forming  an  Ar- 
cadian confederation,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  to  be 
the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  of  restoring  the 
Messenian  state.  To  accomplish  tlie  latter  object,  he 
not  only  converted  the  Helots  into  free  Messenians, 
but  he  despatched  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  where  the  exiled  Messenians  had  settled,  in- 
viting them  to  return  to  their  native  land.  His 
summons  was  gladly  responded  to,  and  in  b.  a  369 
the  new  town  d'  Messene  was  built.  Its  dtadd  or 
acropolis  was  placed  upon  the  summit  of  Mt  Ithome, 
while  the  town  itself  was  situated  lower  down  on 
the  slope,  though  connected  with  its  acropolis  by  a 
continuous  wall.  (Died.  xv.  66;  Pans.  ir.  27.) 
[Messenk.]  During  the  300  years  of  exile,  the 
Slessenians  retamed  their  ancient  customs  and  Doric 
dialect;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  they 
spoke  the  purest  Doric  in  Peloponnesus.  (Pans, 
iv.  27.  §  11 ;  comp.  MUUer,  Dor,  voL  ii.  pi  421, 
transl.)  Other  towns  were  also  rebuilt,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  land  still  continued  uncultivated  and 
deserted.  (Strab.  viii.  p!  362.)  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  Thebes,  and  in  close  alliance  with  the  Arca- 
dians (comp.  Polyb.  iv.  32),  Messene  maintained  its 
independence,  and  the  Lacedaem<Hiians  lost  Messenia 
for  ever.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Theban  supremacy, 
the  Messenians  courted  the  alliance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  consequently  took  no  part  with  the 
other  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  388. 
(Paus.  iv.  28.  §  2.)  Philip  rewarded  them  by  com- 
pelling the  Lacedaemonians  to  cede  to  them  Limnae 
and  certain  districts.     (Polyb.  iz.  28 ;  Tac.  ilfM. 
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iv.  43.)  That  these  districts  were  those  of  Alagonia, 
GereniA,  Gardamylef  and  Leactra,  utuated  north- 
ward of  the  smaller  Pamisas,  which  iSows  into  the 
Messenian  golf  just  below  Leuctra,  we  may  ctxiclade 
from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361)  that 
thb  river  had  been  the  snbject  of  dispute  between 
the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians  before  Philip. 
The  Messenians  appear  to  have  maintained  that 
their  territorj  extMuled  even  further  soath  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  since  thej  alleged  that  the 
ishmd  of  Pephnns  had  once  belonged  to  them. 
(Pans.  iv.  26.  §  3.)  [Pephnds.]  At  a  later  time 
the  Mesfipnians  joined  the  Achaean  League,  and 
fought  along  with  the  Achaeans  and  Antigonos 
Doson  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  b.  c.  222.  (Pans. 
It.  29.  §  9.)  Long  before  this  the  Lacedaemonians 
appear  to  have  recovered  the  districts  assigned  to 
the  Messenians  by  Philip ;  for  after  the  battle  of 
Sellasia  the  boondaries  of  the  two  people  were 
again  settled  by  Antigonos.  (Tac.  Ann.  I  c.) 
Shortly  afterwards  Philip  V.  sent  Demetrios  of 
Phams,  who  was  then  living  at  his  coart,  on  an 
expedition  to  surprise  Messene;  but  the  attempt  was 
unsucoessfnl,  and  Demetrius  himself  was  slain. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19 ;  Pans.  iv.  29.  §§  1—5,  where  this 
attempt  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Macedonia.)  Demetrius  of  Pharus  had  ob- 
served to  Philip  that  Mt.  Ithome  and  the  Acroco- 
rinthos  were  the  two  horns  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
that  whoever  held  these  horns  was  master  of  the 
bull  (Strab.  viiL  p.  361.)  Afterwards  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  also  made  an  attempt  upon 
Messene,  and  had  even  entered  within  the  wsdls, 
when  he  was  driven  back  by  Philopoemen,  who 
came  with  succours  from  Megalopolis.  (Pans.  iv. 
29.  §  10.)  In  the  treaty  made  between  Nabis 
and  the  Romans  in  B.a  195,  T.  Quintius  Flamininus 
compelled  him  to  restore  all  the  property  he  had 
taken  from  the  Messenians.  (Liv.  xxziv.  35  ;  Plot. 
Flamin.  13.)  A  quarrel  afterwards  arose  between 
the  Messenians  and  the  Achaean  League,  which  ended 
in  open  war.  At  first  the  Achaeans  were  nnsuc- 
cttsfol.  Their  general  Philopoemen  was  token 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  Messenians,  b.  c. 
183;  bat  Lycortas,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
not  only  defeated  the  Messenians  in  battle,  but  cap- 
tared  their  city,  and  executed  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  death  of  Philopoemen.  Messene  again 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  but  Abia,  Thuria,  and 
Fharae  now  separated  themselves  from  Messene,  and 
became  each  a  distinct  member  of  the  league.  (Pans. 
iv.  30.  §§  11,  12;  Liv.  xxxix.  49;  Polyb.  xxiv.  9, 
seq.,  zxv.  1.)  By  the  loss  of  these  states  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Messene  did  not  extend  further  eastward 
than  the  Pamisus;  but  en  the  settlement  of  the 
aflain  of  Greece  by  Mummius,  they  not  only  re- 
covered their  dtieSf  but  also  the  Dentheliates  Ager, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  possession  of. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43.)  This  district  continued  to  be 
a  snbject  of  dispute  between  the  two  states.  It 
was  again  assigiKd  to  the  Messenians  by  the  Mile- 
sians, to  whose  arbitration  the  question  had  been 
submitted,  and  also  by  Atidius  Geroinns,  praetor  of 
Achaia.  (Tac.  L  c.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tiom,  Augustus,  in  order  to  punish  the  Messenians 
fv  having  espoused  the  side  of  Antony,  assigned 
Thuria  and  Pharae  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
oonseqnently  the  Dentheliates  Ager,  which  lay  east 
of  these  sUtes.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  §  2,  comp.  iv.  30. 
§  2.)  Tacitus  agrees  with  Pausanias,  that  the 
DeotbdiatM  Ager  belonged  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
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in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  he  differs  from  the 
ktter  writer  in  assigning  the  possession  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  a  decision  of  C.  Caesar  and  M. 
Antonins  (**  post  G.  Caesaris  et  Marci  Antonii  sen- 
tentia  redditum").  In  such  a  matter,  however,  the 
authority  of  Pausanias  deserves  the  preference.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Tacitus  (/.  c),  that  Tiberius 
reversed  the  decision  of  Augustus,  and  restored  the 
disputed  district  to  the  Messenians,  who  continued 
to  keep  possession  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pausanias; 
for  this  writer  mentions  the  woody  hollow  called 
Ghoerius,  20  stadia  south  of  Abia,  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states  in  his  time  (iv.  1.  §  1,  i v.  30. 
§  1).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  district,  which 
had  been  such  a  freqoent  snbject  of  dispote  in  an- 
tiqoity,  was  in  the  year  1835  taken  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Mitihra  (Sparta),  to  which  it  had 
always  belonged  in  modem  times,  and  given  to  that 
of  Kalamdta.    (Ross,  Jieisen  mi  PdopwmneSf  p.  2.) 

IV.  Towws. 

1.  Tn  the  plain  of  Stenyclenu. — Andania,  the 
capital  of  the  Messenian  kings  before  the  Dorians. 
Oechalia,  at  the  distance  of  8  stadia  from  Andania, 
the  repoted  residence  of  Eorytus,  occupied,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  grove  of  cypresses  called  Camasium. 
AMPHEiA,in  the  mountuns  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 
Two  roads  led  into  Arcadia:  the  more  northerly  ran 
along  the  river  Charadrus  past  Gamasiom  (Pans, 
viii.  35.  §  1);  the  more  southerly  started  from 
Messene,  and  was  a  military  road  made  by  Epami- 
nondas,  to  connect  more  closely  the  two  newly 
founded  cities  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  (Pans, 
viii.  34 ;  comp.  Leake,  MoretL^  vol.  iL  p.  296.) 
Stenyclarus,  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conquerors, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  plun,  was  also  on 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.  Ira  or  Eira,  where  the 
citizens  maintained  themselves  during  the  Second 
Messenian  War,  was  situated  upon  the  mountain  of 
this  name,  to  the  north  of  the  plain  above  the  river 
Neda.  At  the  extreme  south  of  this  plain,  com- 
manding also  the  entrance  of  the  plain  Macaria,  was 
Messkne,  with  its  citadel  ^home.  To  the  west 
part  of  tJie  plain,  on  the  road  from  Andania  to 
Cyparissia,  were  PouciOfE  and  Doriuh. 

2.  In  the  plain  of  Macaria.  —  Piierae,  the 
modem  Kalamdtay  situated  aboot  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nedun,  was  in 
antiqoity,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  chief  town  in  the 
plain.  Three  roads  l«id  from  Pherae:  one  sooth- 
wards  along  the  coast  to  Abia,  said  to  be  the  Ho- 
meric Ira;  a  second  up  the  valley  of  the  Nedon, 
across  Mt  Taygetus  to  Sparta,  one  of  whose  gates 
was  hence  called  the  gate  towards  Pharae  (".  porta 
quae  Pharas  ducit,**  Liv.  xxxv.  30);  while  the  third 
road  ran  across  the  Nedun  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  Galamab,  the  modem  Kal&mij  where  it 
divided  into  two,  the  one  to  the  west  going  across  the 
Pamisus,  and  the  other  to  the  north  leading  to 
Thuria,  of  which  tliere  were  two  towns  so  called, 
and  from  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus.  To  the 
east  of  Pherae  was  the  mountainous  district  called 
the  Ager  Dentheliates,  and  containing  Limnab, 
which  has  been  already  described. 

3.  In  the  western  peninsula  and  on  the  western 
coast. — GoROME  and  AsiNEwere  on  the  Messenian 
gulf,  and  consequently  on  the  east  coast  of  this 
peninsuU.  The  situation  of  Golomides  is  un- 
certain, some  placing  it  on  the  Messenian  gulf^  and 
otlicrs  near  ihe  harbour  Phoenicufi,  KW.  of  the 
promontoiy  Acritas.    At  the  extreme  southern  point 
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nf  tbo  vntcm  criii.'<t  atooil  llmiiOHR,  mpposnl  In 
b«  Ihc  HiHTwric  Pedosus.  North  of  M(nhoiH,iin  (b« 
W,  cout,  WIS  PrLL'-i.  to  Ihe  jmBnoiilorj  Corvphs- 
RDm,  oppi»ile  ts  nhicb  •ras  the  uliad  Spharlrrii. 
Forther  nonh,  was  the  amill  tonn  Erasa,  and 
then  the  more  impnitant  C  itaiiissia  ;  beyond  which 
w»  >  filace  Aulon,  At  the  enlimce  ot  the  defile  of 
thia  name,  throueh  which  flowed  the  riTer  Cj- 
pariMua. 

(On  the  (wograph J  of  llessenin,  lee  Leake,  .Voren, 
ToL  i.  pp.  334,  Kq.;  Boiilaye,  Reehmhft,  f.  103, 
Mqj  Cnrtiui,  Pelopameioi,  toI  ii.  p.  121,  seq.) 


5IESSKSIACUS  SINUS.    [MtsaENtA.] 

MKSUA.  in  Gullia  NVbonensis,  ia  described  hj 
UcU  (ii.  5)  "  u  ■  hill  enTTooniled  bj  the  sea  almoit 
00  all  Ma,  ami  it  would  be  an  iabnd  if  it  were  not 
joined  to  the  mainland  bj  a  narrow  a^er."  The 
place  19  snppoEecl  to  be  Afeta  or  J/eje,  on  the  border 
of  the  E'tang  in  Tom,  between  A;^  and  ifont- 
ptllUr.  [G-I..] 

METAGOSITAE  ^MiTixymiTm,  Ptol.  iv.  a. 
g  10),  a  people  of  Manretania,  between  the  Mulu- 
du  an.i  tlie  Pillari  of  Ileronles.  Tbdr  nsme  re- 
olb  the  ITnHES  METAoolrmcAK  (MercrraiviTiii' 
riKtit,  Pulib.  iii.  33),  ot  settlements  founded  by  the 
Carthai:ininns  on  the  NW.  cout,  and  which  aeem  to 
hare  firmed  s  reguUr  chain  from  their  frontier  to 
the  PilUini  of  Hcrciilee  (Scyl.  p.  81).  Theu  mvM 
enabled  the  rcpablio  to  csrrj  on  iolwid  trade  with 
th«  nnmad  tribes,  as  well  it  to  keep  open  a  comniii- 
nieitlon  bj  land  witk  Spain.  (Hecren,  A/riean 
Ifations,  toI.  i.  p.  52,  tniniL)  [E.  B.  J.l 

tIETAGONI'TKS  FROU.  (MtTurrwfTni  b^r, 
Ptol.  ir.  1.  §  7),  a  lie&dlond  of  Mauretanis  Tingi- 
tani,  W.  of  the  Mulnch«,  now  Capa  Tra  Fmvai  or 
Rai-ud-DtMr  of  the  nnllTes.  f  E.  B.  J.] 

IIETAGO'NIOI  (KrtityAnoii,  Strab.  ivii.  pp. 
837—839  1  Pomp.  Uelih  i.  7.  g  1),  a  headland  of 
N.  Africa,  nhicli  Strabo  (I.e.)  places  over  againKt 
Cartli>~a  Nova,  at  t  db1anc«  of  3000  stadia.  He 
dascrihei  the  district  about  it  ai  beinj;  drj  and 
barren,  and  bearing  the  snme  name  ;  the  headland  ia 
DOW  called  Rii-tUlIixrlbah.  (Conp.  Shiw,  Tnii: 
p.  34.)  [E.B.J.] 

METALLITIUM.    [Meteli.isuh.] 

METALLUM.    rMAT.u-iA.] 

METAPA  (4  tUma:  Eth.Kneauet.  Mira- 
wv£f),atownin  Aetolia,9i(ualedonIhe  northern  shore 
<£  tbo  lake  Tricfaonta,  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 
defile,  and  60  stadia  from  Theimnm.  It  was  buml 
hj.  Philip,  on  his  iniaalon  of  Aetolia,  B.  c.  SIS,  ai 
1m  ntarned  from  the  captnn  of  Thennnm.  Ita  lite 
Gumot  bo  fixed  with  ctrlninty,  notwithatandin);  Ihi 
dacriptton  of  Poljbiua.  Leak*  phcea  it  immediately 
below  Vrathori,  near  the  eastern  extremity  if  the 
lake  Ifj™,  or  the  imaller  of  the  two  lakes;  >up- 
poalni;  thnl  as  these  two  takea  are  connected  with 
am  aniithor,  the  Inrgcr  diiision  may  ollen  ha»e  giten 
Dame  to  tho  whole.  (PuL  t.  7, 13;  Steph.  B.  ».  •.  i 
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Leake,  KorUitra  Cram,  lol.  i.  p.  150,  Mq.;  CMnp. 
Theruuii.) 

METAPISUM  OSTIUM.  [RHooABrPt.] 
METAPONTLll  or  METAPONTIUII  (Mn-o- 
rinav.  Tbnt,  Strab.,  and  all  Gnek  writere  hare 
this  form;  the  Latins  almost  uniTerHllj  Metipnn- 
tum:  EA.  Ktratarraiot,  Pans.,  Stepti.  B.,  and 
on  Cfllnar  bnC  Herod,  has  Htroir^ui;  in  Latin, 
Metapontinna:  Bn.  near  Tom  di  Mart),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Uagna  Graccia,  sitnated  on  the  gnlf 
of  Tarentam,  between  the  river  Bndanos  ud  the 
Casnentna.  It  ma  distant  uboat  14  miles  from 
Ileraclea  and  24  frvm  Tarenlnm.  Historically 
speaking,  there  is  no  doabt  that  Uetapcotiun  was  a 
Greek  ciiy  founded  by  an  Achaean  colon;  ;  bnt  Ta- 
rious  traditions  atsipied  to  it  a  much  tariier  cri^. 
Strabo  ascribea  its  foundation  to  a  body  of  Pylianit,  * 
part  of  th'jee  who  bad  followed  Nestor  to  Troy 
(Strab.  V.  p.  222,  vi.  p.  36*);  while  Jnatin  teila  lu 
it  was  foandeil  by  Epeius,  the  hero  who  conatracled 
the  wooden  hone  at  Troy ;  m  proof  of  which  th*  in- 
habitanta  showed,  in  n  temple  of  Mineira,  Ibe  tools 
used  by  him  on  tlut  occ-uion.  (Justin,  xz.  a.) 
Another  IraJition,  reported  by  Ephotia  (ly.  Sirab. 
p.  264),  isiigned  to  it  a  Phocian  origin,  and  callsd 
Daulius,  the  tyrant  of  Cri>a  near  Delphi,  its  founder. 
Other  legends  carried  back  ita  origin  to  >  alill  men 
remote  period.  Antiochus  of  Sjracnse  aiid  that  it 
was  originally  called  Metabns,  from  a  hem  of  that 
name,  who  appears  to  have  been  identified  with  the 
Motapontns  who  figured  in  tho  Greek  mylhiai 
story  as  the  husband  of  Mclanippe  and  ftther  tf 
Aeolns  and  Boeotus.  (Antiooh.  ap.  Stni.  L  e. ; 
Hygia.  Fah.  ISG;  Eostath.  od  Dumgi.  Ptr.  3G6; 
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Whether  there  may  hive  really  been  a  aetllMnent 
on  the  spot  more  ancient  than  the  Achaean  colony, 
we  have  no  meana  of  determining;  but  we  am  tdl 
that  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  t?ua  ci^  the 
site  was  unnccnpied;  for  which  reason  the  Aebtem 
settlers  at  Crotona  and  Sybaria  were  deaiiDna  ta 
colonise  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Taientiuea  frmn 
taking  possesion  of  it.  With  this  view  a  colony 
was  sent  from  the  mother-conntry,  under  the  eoni' 
mand  of  a  leader  named  Lencippne,  who,  according 
to  one  account,  was  cumpelled  to  obtain  the  tenitor]' 
by  a  fraudulent  treaty.  Another  and  a  more  plau- 
sible atnteirent  ia  that  the  new  colonists  wen  at 
firet  engaged  in  a  conical  with  the  Taientinee,  as 
well  ns  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Oenotrians, 
nhieh  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  treaty,  leavinc 
them  in  the  peaceable  possessioa  of  Ibe  territorr 
they  had  acquired.  (Sirab.  vi.  pp.  264,  SfiS.)  The 
date  of  the  colonisation  of  Metapontom  cannot  ha 
determined  with  certainty;  but  it  was  evidently, 
from  tho  circnrostances  Jnst  related,  aabaecjnent  to 
that  of  Tamutum,  as  well  as  of  Sybaria  and  Cmtora : 
hence  the  date  assigned  by  Eusebini,  who  would 
cany  it  back  as  far  as  B.C.  774,  ia  wholly  nn. 
tenoble;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  inch  m  amir  ran 
haveaiiwn.  (Enseb.  Arm.  Ciroit.  p.  99.)  It  may 
probably  be  referred  to  about  700 — 690  B.  a 

We  hear  very  little  of  Metapontnm  dniinf;  Ibo 
fintages  of  its  etiatenca ;  bnt  it  aeenii  certajti  that 
it  rose  ni]Hdly  to  a  considerable  amount  of  [naperilr, 
for  which  it  was  indebted  to  the  eitrem*  ftrtility  if 
its  territory.  The  same  policy  which  had  led  to  iia 
foundation  would  naturally  nnile  it  ia  the  booda  of  a 
close  alliance  with  the  other  Achaean  citiea,  Sybaria 
and  Crotoua;  and  the  fint  occasion  oi  which  we 
meet  with  its  name  in  history  it  as  joining  with 
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th«eo  two  cities  in  a  leagne  against  Siri«,  with  the 
view  of  expelling;  the  Ionian  colonists  of  that  city. 
(Jiutin,  xz.  2.)  The  war  seems  to  liavc  ended  in 
the  captore  and  destrnction  of  Siris,  but  our  account 
of  it  is  very  obscure,  and  the  period  at  which  it 
t<x;k  place  very  uncertain.  [Siris.]  It  does  not 
appear  that  Metapontuin  took  any  part  in  the  war 
between  Grotona  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  in  the 
de.stniction  of  the  latter  city  ;  but  its  name  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  connection  with  the  changes 
introduced  by  Pythagoras,  and  the  troubles  conse- 
quent upon  them.  Metapontum,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  cities  where  the  doctrines  and 
sect  of  tliat  philosopher  obtained  the  firmest  footing. 
Kven  when  the  Pythagoreans  were  expelled  from 
Crotona,  they  maintained  themselves  at  Metapontum, 
whither  the  philosopher  himself  retired,  and  where 
lie  ended  his  days.  The  Metapontines  paid  the 
;rreatcst  renpect  to  his  memory;  they  consecrated 
the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  as  a  temple  to 
Ceres,  and  gave  to  the  street  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated the  name  of  the  Museum.  His  t<Hnb  was  still 
shown  there  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Iambi.  Vit, 
Pyth.  170,  249,  266 ;  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  56,  57  ; 
Pint.  d€  Gen.  Socr.  13  ;  Diog.  Lacrt.  viii.  1,  §  40  ; 
Liv.  i.  18  ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  2.)  The  Metapontines 
were  afterwards  called  in  as  mediators  to  appease 
the  troubles  which  had  arisen  at  Crotona ;  and  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  have  suflfered  comparatively  little 
themselves  from  civil  dissensions  arising  from  this 
source.  (Iambi.  262.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
B.  c415,  the  Metapontines  at  first,  like  the  other 
states  of  Magna  Graecia,  endeavoured  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality ;  but  in  the  following  year  were 
induced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
furnish  a  small  auxiliary  force  to  the  armament 
wilier  Demosthenes  and  Kurymedon.  (Diod.  xiii.  4; 
Thuc.  vL  44,  viL  33,  57.)  It  seems  clear  that  Me- 
tapontum was  at  this  time  a  fiourijihing  and  opulent 
city;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its 
decline  b^an  until  long  after.  From  its  position  it 
was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse; and  though  it  must  have  been  end.ingcred  in 
common  with  the  other  Greek  cities  by  the  advanc- 
ing power  of  the  Lucanians,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  wars  with 
that  people,  and  probably  suffered  but  Uttle  from 
their  attacks.  Its  name  is  again  mentioned  in 
B.  c  345,  when  Timoleon  touched  there  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  but  it  docs  mtt  appear  to  have 
taken  any  port  in  his  favour.  (Diod.  xvi.  66.)  In 
B.  c  332,  when  Alexander,  king  of  Epims,  crossed 
over  into  Italy  at  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines, 
the  Metapcmtines  were  among  the  first  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  support  him  in 
his  wars  against  tlie  Lucanians  and  Bruttians. 
Hence,  after  his  defeat  and  death  at  Psndosia,  b.  c 
326,  it  was  to  Metapontum  that  his  remains  were 
cent  for  intennent  (Justin,  xii.  2 ;  Liv.  viii.  24.) 
But  some  years  later,  b.  c.  303,  when  Cleonymus 
of  Sparta  was  in  his  turn  invited  by  the  Tarentines, 
the  Metapontines,  for  what  reason  we  know  not, 
pursued  a  different  pdicy,  and  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  that  leader,  who,  in  consequence,  turned  his 
own  arms,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lucanians,  against 
them.  He  was  then  admitted  into  the  city  on 
friendly  terms,  but  nevertheless  exacted  from  them 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  committed  various  other 
excenes.  (Diod.  xx.  104.)  It  is  evident  that  Me- 
tapootam  was  at  this  period  still  wealthy;  but  its 
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citizens  had  apparently,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Tarentines,  fallen  into  a  state  of  slothfulness  and 
luxury,  so  that  they  were  become  almost  proverbial 
for  their  effeminacy.    (Plut.  Apophth.  Lac.  p.  233.) 

It  seems  ccrttin  that  the  Metapontines,  as  well  as 
the  Tarentines,  lent  an  active  support  to  Pyrrhus, 
when  that  monardi  came  over  to  Italy ;  but  we  do 
not  find  them  mentioned  during  his  wars  there; 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  precise  period  at 
which  they  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Their 
name  is,  however,  again  mentioned  repeatedly  in  tha 
Second  Punic  War.  We  are  told  that  they  were 
among  the  firat  to  declare  in  favour  of  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxiL  61);  but  not- 
withstanding this,  we  find  their  city  occupied  by 
a  Roman  garrison  some  years  later,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  in  b.  c.  212,  that 
they  were  able  to  rid  themselves  of  this  force  and 
openly  espouse  the  Carthaginian  cause.  (Id.  xxv.  11, 
15;  Pol.  viii.  36  ;  Appian,  Annib.  33,  35.)  Han- 
nibal now  occupied  Metapontum  with  a  Carthaginian 
garrison,  and  seems  to  have  made  it  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal places  of  deposit,  until  the  fatal  battle  of  the 
Metaums  having  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  pos- 
session of  this  part  of  Italy,  b.  c  207,  he  withdrew 
his  forces  from  Metapontum,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
removed  from  thence  all  the  inhabitints  in  order  to 
save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Rome.  (Id.  xxvii. 
1,  16,  42,  51.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Mefapontum  does  not 
again  appear  in  history  ;  and  it  seems  certain  that 
it  never  recovered  from  the  blow  thus  inflicted  on  it. 
But  it  did  not  altogether  cease  to  exist ;  for  its  name 
is  found  in  Iklela  (ii.  4.  §  8),  who  does  not  notice  any 
extinct  places ;  and  Cicero  speaks  of  visiting  it  in 
terms  that  show  it  was  still  a  town.  (Cic.  de  Fin, 
V.  2  ;  sec  also  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  That  orator, 
howo\'er,  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  as  being  in  his  day  sunk  into  almost  com- 
plete decay ;  Strabo  says  the  same  thing,  and  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us  that  Metapontum  in  particular  was  in 
his  time  completely  in  rnins,  and  nothing  remained 
of  it  but  the  theatre  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls. 
(Cic.  de  Amic.  4 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  262  ;  Pans.  vi.  19. 
§11.)  Hence,  though  the  name  is  still  found  in 
Ptolemy,  and  the  "  agcr  Metapontinus**  is  noticed  in 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  262),  all  trace  of  the  city 
subsequently  disappears,  and  it  is  not  even  noticed  in 
the  Itineraries  where  they  give  the  line  of  ronto 
along  the  coast  from  Tarentum  to  Thurii.  The  site 
was  probably  alr»idy  subject  to  malaria,  and  from 
the  same  cause  has  remained  desolate  ever  since. 

Though  we  hear  much  less  cf  Metapontum  than 
of  Sybaris,  Crotona,  and  Tarentum,  yet  all  accounts 
agree  in  representing  it  as,  in  the  days  of  its  pro- 
sperity, one  of  the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  of 
the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory,  especially  in  the  growth  of  com,  vied  with 
the  neighbouring  district  of  the  Siritis.  Hence  we 
are  told  that  the  Metapontines  sent  to  the  temple  at 
Delphi  an  offering  of  '*a  golden  harvest"  (depoy 
XpvffovVf  Strab.  vi.  p.  264),  by  which  we  must 
probably  understand  a  sheaf  or  bundle  of  com 
wrought  in  gold.  For  the  same  reason  an  ear  of  com 
became  the  characteristic  symbol  on  their  coins,  Uie 
number  and  variety  of  which  in  itself  sufficiently 
attests  the  wealth  of  the  city.  (Millingen,  Xumis- 
matique  de  TltcUie^  p.  22.)  We  leam  also  that  they 
had  a  treasury  of  their  own  at  Olympia  still  existing 
in  the  days  of  Pausanias  (Pans.  vi.  19.  §  1 1  ;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  479).     Herodotus  tolls  us  th^t  they  paid  ^JIE* 
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tiealtr  honoun  lo  Ariilu*,  who  tu  mM  to  b*Ta 
■piiared  in  thiiir  atj  340  tm™  ifier  h«  h«d  dia- 
ippeand  from  Cjiicua.  Thej  meted  to  him  ■ 
■UIiw  In  the  middle  of  the  fomm,  with  in  illmr  to 
Apollo  ■urniDniledbfieniTe  of  luimlL   (Hsied.  i 


p.  60S,  c.)     Fron 


15  ;  Athen. 

noold  ippear  ilsg  to  hkte  pud  henic 

Leucippus,  u  the  fbander  uf  tlieii  tit}'. 

J.  e,  p.  U.)     Stnbo  telli  tu,  u  ■  prODf  of  uor 

Pjliis  origin,  thiit  Ihef  eontinned  to  pnfono  Buri- 

Sc«  to  Ibe  Neleidu.     (Stnb.  vL  p.  3G4.) 

The  bite  ud  tttniina  of  Metapontiun  hira  been 
einfnl]]'  eiamiDni  b;  tht  Due  de  Lujneg,  who  bu 
illiutnl«d  IhEtD  in  a  apeml  work  (ifelapanCs,  fol. 
Fuit,  1833).  It  is  remirkkblo  tbu  so  intx  exists 
of  tbe  andent  willa  or  the  thoUre  of  which  Ptiut- 
nifs  ipeiiu.  Tba  moat  impoRiot  of  the  itill  uiiting 
monomenli  U  ■  temple,  tbe  renuina  of  which  occupy 
a  hLight  olevatioa  dcai  the  light  bank  of  tbe  Br&- 
daniu,  sboDt  3  miles  from  ila  mouth.  They  tn 
now  known  u  the  Taeola  dti  Paiadmi  Fifleen 
adamoB  are  atill  Atandiog,  ton  on  one  udo  and  five 
on  tbe  other  j  but  the  two  ends,  as  wolt  at  tlie  wbulo 
of  the  entabUture  abon  tbe  archiUaTo  and  tbe  waits 
of  tbe  cella,  bave  wboLj  disappearod.     The  archi- 

ligbter  and  more  alander  than  Iboae  of  the  celebrated 
tsmpla  of  Paealum:  and  it  ii  in  all  probability  of 
later  date.     Some  remains  of  anolbar  temple,  '    ' 


Earlj  a  milea  lo  lbs  S.  of  the  preceding,  and  a  short 
distance  from  tbe  month  of  Iba  Bndaniis.  Thii 
apot,  called  tbe  Chieta  di  SanMone,  appears  to  mark 
tbe  ute  of  the  city  itself,  munenns  fonndatjoiu  of 
buildings  baring  been  discoTered  all  around  it.  It 
maj  be  doubled  whether  tbe  mon  distant  temple 


includi 


within  the  walls; 


pouiblc 

The  Tom  di  Hon,  now  the  onlj  inhabited  spot  on 
the  slain,  derivee  its  name  from  a  castellated  edifice 
of  the  middle  ages;  it  is  sttualtd  abore  1}  mils 
ftom  tbe  ua,  and  the  same  distance  from  tbe  rirer 
ident  Caanentua.  Immediatelj  Dp- 
ibe  us-abore,  ia  a  small  aalt-waler 
.  now  called  the  Logo  dt  51a.  Peia- 
gin,  which,  though  neither  deep  nor  apacioua,  in 
all  prubabilitf  formed  tbe  ancient  port  ef  Ueta- 
pontom. 

Metapontnm  was  thus  utiuled  between  tbe  twe 
liTeia  liradmua  and  Cssuentus,  and  occupied  (with 
ila  port  and  appniteuances)  a  cCDsidtrable  part  of 
the  intennediate  s|ace.  Appiau  tpeaki  of  "  a  lirer 
httween  Uetapoiitnm  and  Tarentum  of  (As  m» 
luns,*  bj  which  be  probablj*  nwans  tbe  Bndanua, 
which  may  have  been  commoulj  known  as  th«  river 
of  UetapDntnm.  This  is  certainlf  the  only  river 
large  enough  to  answer  to  the  dEecription  which  he 
gives  of  the  meeting  of  Octarian  and  Anlonj  which 
took  place  HI  ila  hanka.  (Appian,  fi.  C.  v.  93,94.) 
Tba  <mns  of  Mclapontuui,  as  already  obaerred, 
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are  laj  nniMroua ;  and  many  of  tbe  later  ouea  of 
Terf  bUDliful  woikmanahip.  TbOH  of  more  an- 
cient date  are  of  the  atTle  »lled  inciat,  like  the 
early  anna  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris.  The  one  in  tha 
annexed  figure  has  on  Ibe  obieree  the  head  of  tlie 
hvttj  Lendppns.  the  founder  of  tbe  dtr.     But  tbe 

Cerea.  [E.  3.  B.] 

METARIS  (Mtraplt.  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  6),  an  ealu. 
ary  in  Britain ;  the  WaA  between  Hor/oli  and 
Lmeolnihirt.  [C.  E.  S.] 

MKTAUBUM  (iUTovpot,  Stepb.  B.),  a  dtj  on 
the  W,  coast  ofBruttium,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  rirrr 
of  tbe  same  name.  Aceording  lo  Stephanns  of 
Bjiaolium,  it  was  a  colon;  of  the  Locriana,  but 
seems  never  lo  hava  lisoi  lo  any  iiDportaiica;  aikl 
ila  name  ia  chiefly  known  because,  accAding  to  aome 
accoonla,  it  was  the  Urthplace  of  tlie  poet  fiteu- 
cbnnis,wbo  was  more  generally  regarded  as  a  nal  ire 
of  Himera.  (Stepb.  B.  i.  o.;  Snid.  :v.  a-njiri. 
Xopxr.)  Slrphsnns  erroneously  calls  it  a  city  of 
Sicily;  lot  Soldas,  who  writea  the  name  Malauria, 
correctly  placu  it  in  Italy;  and  then  can  be  no 
duubt  that  botb  mean  tbe  town  at  Ibe  montb  of  the 
Metaoro),  which  ia  called  by  Latin  writen  Me- 


Zonclaeina.  MeU  mentions  it  as  if  it  were  a  still 
existing  town;  hnt  Stiabo  speaka  only  of  tha  rinr 
UelanruB,  with  an  anchorage  or  roaditead  of  the 
same  name :  and  Pliny  also  nolicsa  the  river  ("  Mf- 

Ihe  namiL  (Stnib.  vi.  p.  S56(  Pbn.  iii.  S.  a.  10, 
Mel.  ii.  4.  §8:Solin.  2.  §11.)  [E.H.B.] 

UETAURUS  (Meraypoi).  1.  Ariver  of  Umhiia, 
Honing  into  tbe  Adriatic  sea,  near  Fam),  and  one  of 
the  moit  considerable  of  the  nnmeTOOS  alrearas  wbiwb 
In  Ibia  port  of  Italy  dnicend  fnm  tbe  eastam  dedi- 
tity  of  tbe  Apennines  into  the  Adriatic  It  ia  atill 
called  the  Sfetauro  or  Mtiroi  and  has  its  aoonca  in 
the  high  group  of  Apenninea  called  tbe  AfonfeiVer«ie, 
from  whence  it  baa  a  coarse  of  betweeu  40  and  SO 
nules  to  tbe  sea.  It  Sons  by  Fo4n>niiro<ie  (Forum 
Sempronil),  and  Ibronghout  the  latter  part  of  its 
conrse  was  followed  by  the  greit  higbtuad  of  the 
FUmioioa  Way,  which  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Cantitmo,  one  of  tlie  prindpal  tribntaries  of  tbe 
MeUnma,  and  emerged  into  lbs  mun  valley  of  tbo 
latter  river  a  few  miles  below  Ibe  paaa  of  Intetdai 
or  II  FwIb.     Ita  raoath  is  aliont  S  milea  S.  nfFaao 

iuelf  is  justly  described  by  Sihus  lulicua  ai  ■ 
violent  and  lDiT«ii-like  stream.  (SUab.  T.  p.  SST; 
Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19 ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  S;  SiL  llaL  viiL  449; 
Locan.  ii,  405.) 

The  Uelauma  ia  celebrated  in  history  for  Ibe  gnat 
battle  which  wis  fought  on  its  banks  in  B.  c.  307, 
between  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  <k  Hannibal,  and  the 
Koman  consuls  C.  Clsudiua  Naro  and  U.  LtriDS,  in 
which  the  former  wis  totally  defeated  and  alain, — a 
ballle  that  may  be  conaidered  aa  tbe  real  toniiiig- 
pomt  of  tbe  Second  Pnnic  War,  and  Iheiefbn  caie  of 
the  most  imporUnt  in  liistoi;.  (Liv.  iivii,  46 — 
51;  Onis.iv.  18;  Knlrop.  iii.  IS;  Viet.  A  Vr.Itt. 
4S;  Hot.  Carm.  it.  4.  38;  ^  UaL  viL  486.)  L'b- 
furtnnalely  our  linowledgs  of  tbe  lopop^y  aod 
details  of  tbe  battle  is  eitrcnulj  imperfect.  Bui 
we  learn  from  Livy.  Ibe  only  author  who  baa  lefC 
ua  a  connected  nirratice  of  the  opeialiuoa,  that  U. 
Liviiu  was  siicuinped  with  bis  army  under  the  walli 
uf  Sena  (i.  e.  Sena  Galliea,  now  SaagagUa),  and 
Uiidruhal  at  ■  bbort  dislaDco  lam  him.    Bat  •* 
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soon  as  the  Carthaginian  general  dbcorered  the 
arrival  of  Clandios,  with  an  auxiliary  (brce  of  6000 
foot  and  1000  horse,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  re- 
treated in  the  night  to  the  Metauros,  which  was 
about  14  miles  from  Sena.  He  had  intended  to  cross 
the  river,  but  missed  the  ford,  and  ascended  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance  in  search  of 
one,  till,  finding  the  banks  steeper  and  higher  the 
further  he  receded  from  the  sea,  he  was  compelled 
to  halt  and  encamp  on  a  hill.  With  the  break  of 
daj  the  Roman  armies  overtook  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  a  general  engagement,  without  leaving  him 
time  to  cross  the  river.  From  this  account  it  is 
clear  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Metaurus,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
mouth,  as  the  troops  of  Hosdrubal  could  not,  after 
their  night  march  from  Sena,  have  proceeded  many 
miles  up  the  course  of  the  river.  The  ground, 
which  is  well  described  by  Arnold  from  personal 
inspection,  agrees  in  general  character  with  the  de- 
scription of  Livy;  but  the  exact  scene  of  the  battle 
cannot  be  determiaod.  It  is,  however,  certunly  an 
error  to  place  it  as  high  up  the  river  as  Fowrmbnmt 
(Forum  Sempronii),  16  miles  from  the  sea,  or  even, 
as  Cramer  has  done,  between  that  town  and  the 
pass  of  the  Fvrh.  Both  he  and  Vaudoncourt  place 
the  battle  on  the  Ufi  bank  of  the  Bletaurus,  which 
is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  narrative  of  Livy.  Appian 
and  2iOnaras,  though  they  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  Metaurus,  both  fix  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp 
at  Sena  ;  but  the  former  has  confounded  this  with 
Sena  in  Etruria,  and  has  thence  transferred  the  whole 
theatre  of  operations  to  that  country.  (Appian, 
Aiwh.  52;  Zonar.  ix.  9;  Arnold's  /2ome,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
364 — 374;  Vaudoncourt,  Campagnes  d'AnnSnil,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  59 — 64;  Cramer's  Italy,  vol.  L  p.  260.) 

2.  {M4Tavpos)f  a  river  of  Bmttium,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Medma  and  the  Scyl- 
laean  promontory.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
and  Strabo;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
river  now  called  the  Marro^  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable streams  in  this  part  of  Bmttium,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Metima^  and 
18  from  the  rxxOc  of  ScilJa.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256 ;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  66.)  There  was  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  [Metau- 
Rim.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

METELLI'NUM  (^.  AnUm.  p.  416;  Metelion, 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44),  or  METALLl'NUM  (Colonia 
Metallinensis,  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  a  Roman  colony 
of  Lusitania  on  the  Anas,  24  Roman  miles  from 
Augusta  Emerita,  now  MedeUin.  The  modem  town 
h'es  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  so  that  the 
ancient  town  ought  to  have  been  included  in  Baetica. 
Hence  some  modem  writers  have  conjectured  that  the 
Anas  may  here  have  changed  it?  bed.  The  form  of 
the  name  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  co- 
lony was  founded  by  Metellus,  in  which  case  Metel- 
linum  would  be  a  more  correct  form  than  Metal- 
linum. 

METEON,  a  town  of  the  Labcate*,  to  which 
Gentios  removed  his  wife  and  family.  (Li v.  xliv. 
32;  Medion,  Geogr.  Rav.)  It  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  the  village  of  MeUrees  in  the  Riika 
^strict  of  MorUe-Negro,  to  the  N.  of  Laha  SaUaru 
(WUkinson,  Dabnatia,  vol.  i.  p.  552.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

METHA'NA  (tA  Mc0ou«,  Pans.,  Strab.,  et  alii ; 
Mff0^n}*,   Thuciv.  45;   Died.  xu.  65;    Vii^^, 

*  Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  374),  "  that  in  wme  copies 
of  Thucydides  it  was  written  Mc0»n;,  like  the  town 
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PtoL  iii.  16.  §  12  :  MOhana),  a  striking  rocky 
peninsula,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the 
territory  of  Troezen  in  Argolis,  and  containing  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  Pausaniaa  describes  Me- 
thana  as  an  isthmus  ranning  far  into  the  sea  (ii.  34. 
§  1) ;  Thucydides  more  correctly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  isthmus  and  chersooMUs  (It.  45) ;  and 
Ptolemy  also  speaks  of  the  chersonesus  (iii.  16. 
§  12).  The  isthmus  is  only  about  1000  feet  broad, 
but  it  immediately  spreads  out  equally  on  both  sides. 
The  outline  of  the  peninsula  is  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  highest  mountain,  called  CheUna^  which  is 
2281  (French)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  of 
a  conical  form,  and  was  thrown  up  by  a  volcano. 
The  whole  peninsula  bears  marks  of  volcanic  agency. 
The  rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  variety  of 
lava  called  trachyte ;  and  there  are  hot  sulphureous 
springs,  which  were  used  in  antiquity  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Pausanias  speaks  of  hot  baths  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  city  of  Methana, 
which  were  said  to  have  first  burst  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  time  of  Antigonns,  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedon,  after  a  violent  volcanic  emption.  Pausanias 
adds  that  there  was  no  cold  water  for  the  use  of  the 
bather  after  the  warm  bath,  and  that  he  could  not 
plunge  in  the  sea  in  consequence  of  the  sea-dogs  and 
other  monsters.  (Pans,  t  c.)  Strabo,  in  describing 
the  same  volcanic  eruption  to  which  Pausanias  al- 
Ipdes,  says  that  a  hill  7  stadia  high,  and  fragments 
of  rocks  as  high  as  towers,  were  thrown  up ;  that  in 
the  day-time  the  plain  could  not  be  approached  in 
consequence  of  the  heat  and  sulphureous  smell,  while 
at  night  there  was  no  unpleasant  smell,  but  that  the 
heat  thrown  out  was  so  great  that  the  sea  boiled  at 
the  distance  of  5  stadia  from  kmd,  and  its  waters 
were  troubled  for  20  stadia  (i.  p.  59).  Ovid  de- 
scribes, apparently,  the  same  eruption  in  the  lines 
beginning 

"  Est  prope  Pittheam  tumulus  Troezena  ** 

{MeL  XT.  296),  and  says  that  a  plain  was  upheaved 
into  a  hill  by  the  confined  air  seeking  vent.  (Comp. 
Lyell's  Prmcq>ie*  of  Geology,  pp.  10,  11,  9th  ed.) 
The  French  Commission  point  out  the  site  of  two 
hot  sulphureous  springs ;  one  called  Vroma,  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  coast,  and  the  other  near  a 
village  Vromolimni,  a  little  above  the  eastern  shore. 
There  are  traces  of  ancient  baths  at  both  places ; 
but  the  northern  must  be  those  alluded  to  by  Pau- 
sanias. 

The  peninsula  Methana  was  part  of  the  territory 
of  Troezen ;  but  the  Athenians  took  possession  <^ 
the  peninsula  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
siau  War,  b.  c.  425,  and  fortified  the  isthmus. 
(Thuc.  iv.  45.)  There  are  still  traces  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  renewed  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  united  by  means  of  two  forts.  In  the  penin- 
sula there  are  Hellenic  remains  of  three  different 
mountain  fortresses;  but  the  capital  lay  on  the 
west  coast,  and  the  rains  are  near  the  small  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the 
acropolis  and  an  ancient  town  on  the  north  side 
still  remain.  Within  the  citadel  stands  a  chapel, 
containing  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  building, 
nnd  two  inscriptions  on  marble,  one  of  which  refera 

I 
so  called  in  Macedonia.**  This  form  is  now  found  in 
all  the  existing  MSS.  of  Thucydides.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  M^^oyo,  which  has  prevailed  down 
to  the  present  day,  is  the  genuine  Doric  form  of  the 
name. 
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to  Isis.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Isis,  mentioned  by  Pansanias,  who  also  speaks 
of  statues  of  Hermes  and  Hercules,  in  the  A^ora. 
(Leake,  Morea  vol.  ii.  p.  453,  seq.,  Ptloponnesiaca^ 
p.  278  ;  Boblaye,  Recherches^  4^.  p.  59;  Curtios, 
Peloponnesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  438,  seq.) 

METHO'NE  (Mtedyri,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of 
Pieria  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  mentioned 
in  the  Periplus  of  Scyhx  (p.  26),  and  therefore  one 
of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in  early  times  on 
this  coast.  According  to  Plutarch  (^Quafst.  Graec. 
p.  293),  a  party  of  Eretrians  settled  there,  who  were 
called  by  the  natives  iirocr^cySiiiarrof,  and  who 
appear  to  have  come  there  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  the  occupation  of  Corcyra  by  the  Corinthians 
B.  c.  730—720. 

The  town  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  with  a 
inew  of  annoying  Perdiccas,  by  ravaging  his  ter- 
ritory, and  atifording  a  refuge  to  Ids  discontented 
subjects.  (Thuc.  vi.  7.)  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
354 — 353  D.  c.  that  Philip  attacked  Mothone,  the 
last  remaining  possession  of  Athens  on  the  &Iace- 
donian  coast  The  position  was  a  convenient  station 
for  Athenian  privateers  to  intercept  trading  vessels, 
not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian  ports,  but  also 
from  Olynthus  and  Potidaea.  The  siege  was  vigo- 
rously pressed  by  Philip ;  and  the  Methonaeans,  who 
gallantly  held  out  imtil  all  their  me«ans  were  ex- 
hausted, were  at  -length  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  depart  with  one 
garment ;  but  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  land  apportioned  among  Macedonian  co- 
lonists. Philip  lobt  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege. 
(Dioi  xvi.  31—34;  Dem.  Olynth.  i.  p.  12,  PhUip. 
i.  p.  41,  iii.  p.  117;  Pint.  Par.  8  ;  Luc  de  Scrib. 
HiiL  38  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330 ;  Justin,  vii.  6.)  Mr. 
Grote  (Z^wt  of  Greece^  vol.  xi.  pp.  363,  foil.,  comp. 
p.  488)  is  of  opinion  that  this  happened  afterwards 
(n.c.  348),  at  another  place  called  Methone,  situated 
in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  near  Olynthus  and  Apol- 
l<Hiia.  The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330)  places 
Methone  at  a  distance  of  40  stadia  from  Fjrdna. 
This  statement  does  not  agree  with  the  position 
assigned  by  Leake  {North.  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  435) 
to  Methone  at  Eleftkero-khori^  2  miles  from  the 
sea;  but  the  Epitome  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on 
in  this  passa^re.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METHO'NE.  L(M€ftiM7, Strab.;  Moe«inj,Paus., 
Scylax,  p.  1 7 :  ICth.  MoOwouoSf  Pans,  iv.  1 8.  §  1,  and 
Coins ;  MtBuyaitis,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. :  Mothonif  Mo- 
don)t  an  ancient  town  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Messenia, 
has  always  been  an  important  place,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
harbour  and  salubrious  situation.  It  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  point  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  runs  into 
the  sea,  opposite  the  island  Sapiaua^  one  of  the 
group  called  in  ancient  times  Oenussae.  *'  Off  the 
outer  end  of  the  town,  is  the  little  insulated  rock 
which  Pausanias  (iv,  35.  §  1)  calls  Mothon,  and 
which  he  describes  as  forming  at  once  a  narrow 
entrance  and  a  shelter  to  the  harbour  of  his  time:  it 
is  now  occupied  by  a  tower  and  lantem,  which  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  fortification  of 
Afoihdni.  A  mole  branches  from  it,  which  rons 
parallel  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town,  and  forms  a 
harbour  for  small  vessels.  It  seems  to  be  exactly  in 
the  position  of  the  ancient  port,  the  entrance  into 
which  was  probably  where  the  bridge  now  stands." 
(Leake.)  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  ancient  writers  (Strab.  viii.  p.  359;  Pans.  iv. 
35.  §  1)»  Methone  was  the  Homeric  Pedasos,  one 
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of  the  seven  cities  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
Achilles.  (Hom.  //.  ix.  294.)  Homer  gives  to 
Pedasns  the  epithet  &uirfA(ie(ro'a,  and  Methone 
seems  to  have  been  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  eponymous  heroine  Me- 
thone, is  called  the  daughter  of  Oeneus,  the  *'  wine- 
man"  (Pans.  L  c);  and  the  same  name  occurs  in 
the  islands  Oenussae,  lying  opposite  the  city.  The 
i  name  of  Methone  finst  occurs  in  the  Mea&enian  wan>. 
Mothone  and  Pylus  were  the  only  two  places  which 
the  Messenians  continued  to  hold  in  the  second  war, 
after  they  had  retired  to  the  mountain  ibrtress  of 
Ira.  (Pans.  iv.  18.  §  1,  iv.  23.  §  1.)  At  theend 
of  the  Second  Messeuian  War,  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  Methone  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nauplia,  who  had 
lately  been  expelled  from  their  own  city  bv  the 
Argives.  (Pans.  iv.  24.  §  4,  iv.  35.  §  2.)  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Nauplians  continu^  to  iufa.ibit 
Methone,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  there  even 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Messcnian  state  by 
Epaminondas.  (Pans.  iv.  27.  §  8.)  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  c.  431,  the  Athe- 
nians attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  Methone,  but 
were  repulsed  by  Brasidas.  (Thuc  ii.  25.)  Mcthnne 
suffered  greatly  from  an  attack  of  some  Illyrian 
privateers,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  purchasing 
wine,  entered  into  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  them.  (Pans.  iv. 
35.  §§  6,  7.)  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actinm, 
Methone,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by 
Antony,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Agrippa,  who 
found  there  B<^d,  king  of  Manretania,  whom  he 
put  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  11;  Strab.  viii.  p.  359 ; 
Oros.  vi.  19.)  Methone  was  favoured  by  Trajan, 
who  made  it  a  free  city.  (Pans.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  Mela  (ii.  3),  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  7), 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  7),  and  Hierocles  (p.  647). 

Pausanias  found  at  Methone  a  temple  of  Athena 
Anemotis,  the  "  storm-stiller,"  and  one  of  Artonis. 
He  also  mentions  a  well  of  bituminous  water,  similar 
both  in  smell  and  colour  to  the  ointment  of  Cyzicus, 
but  of  which  no  trace  is  now  found.  In  1124 
Modon  was  conquered  by  Venice,  but  did  not  become 
a  permanent  possession  of  the  republic  till  1204. 
In  the  middle  of  the  old  Venetian  piazza  there  still 
stands  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  granite  column,  about 
3  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  high,  with  a  bar- 
barous base  and  capital,  which  appear  to  hare  been 
added  by  the  Venetians,  when  they  fixed  upm  the 
top  of  it,  in  1493,  a  figure  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 
Five  years  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  remained  in  their  hands  till  it  was  recaptured 
by  Morosini.  In  1715  the  Turks  again  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  retained  it  till  the  last  Greek  re- 
volution, when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
French  in  1828.  Like  other  places  in  Greece, 
which  have  been  continuously  inhabited,  Modon 
contains  few  ancient  remains.  Some  Hellenic  foun- 
dations may  be  traced  in  the  dty-walls,  and  ancient 
sepulchres  may  be  seen  above  the  suburb.  (Leake, 
J/oreo,  vol.'i.  p.  429,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Redherchts^ 
4^.  p.  113;  Curtius,  Pelcponnetotf  vol.  iL  p.  169, 
seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  (_IL 
ii.  716)  as  belonging  to  Philoctetes.  Later  writers 
describe  it  as  a  town  of  Magnesia,  but  we  have  no 
further  particulars  respecting  it.  (Scylax,  p.  25 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  Solin.  c  14; 
Steph.  B.  t.  r.) 

3.  More  properly  called  Methana,  a  town  and  pen- 
insula of  Troezenia.  [Mkthama.] 
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METHORA  (M4eopa,  Arriiin,  Indie.  8).  a  small 
state  in  the  ceDtre  of  India,  \ihich  was  subject  to 
the  great  tribe  of  the  Prasii.  It  was  situated  near, 
it*  not  upon,  the  Jonuuies  or  Jumna  (Plin.  ri.  19. 
6.  22),  and  has,  with  much  probability,  been  a»- 
Bumed  to  be  («  the  site  of  the  present  AlkJM- 
bad  [V.] 

UETHURIADES  (M*9ouptdS€s\  a  group  of 
small  islands,  Ijing  between  Nisaea,  the  port  of 
M^ara,  and  Salamis.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  Strabo 
describes  them,  without  mentioning  their  names,  as 
five  small  islands,  lying  before  Nisaea  to  a  person 
Baling  into  Attica  (ix.  p.  393).  Stephanus  B. 
(«.  V.)  loosely  speaks  of  them  as  lying  between 
A^ina  and  Attica. 

METUYDRIUM  (Mc0u8pioK:  Eth.MtBvipttCsX 
a  town  in  central  Arcadia,  situate  170  stadia  nortli 
of  Megalopolis  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §  5),  obtained  its 
same,  like  Interamna,  from  being  situated  upon  a 
lofty  height  between  the  two  rivers  Maloetas  and 
Mylaon.  (Paus.  viii.  36.  §  1.)  It  was  founded  by 
Orchomeuos;  but  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to 
Megalopolis,  upon  the  establishment  of  that  city. 
It  nerer  recovered  its  former  population,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  among  the  pUccs 
of  Arcadia  which  had  almost  entirely  disa])peared. 
It  ccMitinued,  however,  to  exist  as  a  village  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  saw  there  a  temple  of 
Poseidon  Hippius  upon  the  river  Mylaon.  He  also 
roenticms,  above  the  river  Mal^^tas,  a  mountain 
called  Thaumasium,  in  which  was  a  cav«  where 
Rhea  took  refuge  when  pregnant  with  Zeus.  At 
the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Metbydrium  was  a 
fountain  named  Nymphasio.  (Pans.  viii.  36.  §§  1 — 3, 
comp.  viii.  12.  §'2,  27.  §§  4.  7.)  Metbydrium  is 
also  mentioned  m  the  following  passages :  Thuc.  v.  58 ; 
Polyb.  V,  10,  11,  13;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Steph.  B.«.c. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
site  of  Metbydrium.  Some  writers  identify  it  with 
the  Hellenic  remains  called  Palat'm ;  but  these  are 
not  on  a  lofty  hill  between  two  rivers,  but  in  a  low 
fcitoation  atntve  the  junction  of  the  rivers  on  the 
right  bank  of  one  of  them.  Metbydrium  should 
rather  be  placed  45  minutes  further,  at  the  distance 
of  10  miles  SE.  of  the  village  of  NimnUza,  where 
there  are  some  ancient  ruins,  one  between  two 
streams,  on  a  height  below  Pyrgo,  otherwise  called 
Pjfrgdko.  It  is  true  that  this  also  is  not  a  lofty 
hill;  but  Pausanias  uses  the  expresbion  KoXuvhs 
ir^xASf  and  in^\6t  has  reference  to  KoKwvhsy 
which  means  only  a  slight  elevation.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iL  p.  57,  Pehpitmesiaca,  p.  201;  Boblaye, 
JUcherches^  ^.  p.  1 5 1 ;  Ross,  Jieism  itn  Peloponnea^ 
p.  116;  Curtiua,  Peloponnesot,  vol.  i.  p.  309.) 

METHYMNA  (M^^v/iya,  and  on  coins  M(0u/xva, 
MiBvfUfa:  Eth.  MrjBvfivaios)^  a  town  in  Lesbos, 
the  most  important  next  after  Mytilknk.  It  was 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  where 
a  channel  of  60  stadia  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  618)  inter- 
vened between  it  and  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
near  AssoB. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Methymnaeans 
is  the  mention  of  their  conquest  of  Arisba,  another 
town  of  Lesbos,  and  their  ensUving  of  ita  citizens. 
(Herod.  L  151.)  The  territory  of  Methymna  seems 
to  have  been  contiguous  to  that  of  Mytilene,  and 
this  may  have  been  one  cause  of  the  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  The  power  and  fame  of 
Mytilene  was  on  the  whole  far  greater;  but  in  one 
period  of  the  history  of  Lesbos,  Methymna  enjoyed 
greater  proeperity.    She  did  not  join  the  revolt  of 
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the  other  Lesbians  from  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (Thuciii.  2, 18),  and  she  was  therefore  exempted 
from  the  severe  punishment  which  fell  on  Mytilene. 
(Thuc.  iii.  50.)  Hence  she  retained  the  old  privilege  of 
furnishing  a  naval  contingent  instead  of  a  tribute  in 
money.  (Thuc.  vi.  85,  vii.  57.)  Shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arginusae,  Methymna  fell  into'  the  power 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  Callicratidas  pre- 
sented so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  reference  to  Mytilene.  (Xen.  Jlellen.  i.  6. 
§  14.)  After  this  time  Methymna  seems  to  have 
become  less  and  less  important.  It  comes  into 
notice,  however,  in  every  subsequent  period  of 
history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  forced  by 
the  Romans  (b.c.  154)  between  Attains  IL  and 
Prusias  II.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)  It  is  stated  by 
Livy  (xlv.  31)  and  by  Phny  (v.  31)  to  have  in- 
corporated  the  inhabitants  of  Antissa  with  its  own. 
Its  coins,  both  autonomous  and  imperial,  are  nu- 
merous. It  was  honourably  distinguished  [see 
Lesbos]  for  its  resbtance  to  the  Mahomedans,  both 
in  the  12th  and  15th  centuries;  and  it  exists  on  the 
same  spot  at  the  present  day,  uuder  the  name  of 
Molivo. 

W^have  no  information  concerning  the  building! 
and  appearance  of  ancient  Methymna.  It  evidently 
possessed  a  good  harbour.  Its  chief  fame  was  con- 
nected  with  the  excellent  viine  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  90;  Ovid,  ArL 
Am.  l  57;  Hor.  Sat,  u.  8.  50.)  Horace  (Od.  i.  17. 
21)  calls  Lesbian  wine  "innocens;"  and  Athenaeus 
(iL  p.  45)  applies  the  epitliet  t{HrT6fiaxos  to  a 
sweet  Lesbian  wine.  In  another  place  (i.  p.  32)  he 
describes  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  wine  of  this 
island.  (See  also  i.  pp.  28, 29 ;  and  Aul.  Cell.  xiii.  5.) 
Pliny  sayh  (xiy.  9)  that  it  had  a  salt  taste,  and  ap- 
parently mentions  this  as  a  merit.  Puasanias,  in  his 
account  of  Delphi  (x.  19),  telU  a  story  of  some 
fishermen  of  Methynma  dragging  in  their  nets  out 
of  the  sea  a  rude  image  of  Bacchus,  which  was 
afterwards  worshipped. 

Methymna  was  the  birthpUce  of  the  poet  and 
musician  Arion.  Myrsilus  also,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  a  history  of  Lesbos,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  here.  [J.  S.  IL] 


COIN  OF  MXniYllNA. 

METHYMNA  (MvBifiyri),  a  city  in  Crete,  near 
Rhocca,  which  Aelian  {N,  A.  xiv.  20)  mentions  in 
connection  with  a  curious  story  respecting  a  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  discovered  by  a  Cretan  fisherman. 
Mr.  Pashley  (TVaw.  vol.  ii.  p.  40)  considers  tliat  the 
remains  near  the  chapel  of  Udghios  Gedrghw,  by 
Nopia^  on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  pUin  of 
Kitamo  koiUU,  represent  Methymna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METINA  INSULA.     [Rhodanus.] 

METIOSEDUM.     [Meix)duiil'm.] 

ME'TORES  (M^o^y,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  3),  a  branch 
of  the  great  robber  tribe  of  the  Mardi,  who  were 
rettled  in  Persis.  Then*  name  is  sometimes  written 
MeUropcf.  ry.] 

METROPOLIS  {VinrpAwoXii:  Eth.  Mrrrpo^o- 
Airi};.)      1.    A  town  in  the  Caystrian  pUdn  in 
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Ljdia,  on  tho  road  from  Smjma  to  Epbesns,  at  a 
distance  of  120  stadia  from  Ephesos,  and  180  from 
Smyrna.  The  district  of  Metropolis  prod  need  ex- 
cellent wine.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  632,  637 ;  Ptol.  t.  2. 
§  17;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.;  Plin.  v.  31 ;  HierocL  p.  600.) 
Near  the  modem  Tillage  of  Tourbali,  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Metropolis,  some 
ruins  are  still  seen;  and  as  their  distance  from 
Smyrna  and  Ephesus  agrees  with  that  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
the  place.  (Comp.  Arundell,  Seven  Ckurches,  p.  22, 
&c;  Hamilton,  Researches^  i.  p.  542;  Basche, 
Lexic.  Num.  iii.  1,  p.  633,  &c.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  north  of  Phrygia,  and,  as  the 
name  seems  to  indicate,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Phrygia,  though  Stephanus  Byz.  («.  v.) 
derives  the  name  from  the  mother  of  tho  gods.  It 
was  situated  to  the  north  of  Synnada  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  574.),  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Phrygia. 
Its  site  is,  in  all  probability,  indicated  by  the  ruins 
of  Pismesh  KcUasiy  north  of  Dogardu^  which  show 
a  very  antique  style  of  architecture,  and  mainly 
consist  of  tombs  cut  into  the  rocks;  one  of  these 
tombs  is  that  of  king  Midas.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor^ 
p.  24)  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  ruinatnark 
the  site  of  Nicoleia;  but  other  travellers,  appa- 
rently with  more  justice,  identify  them  with  Metro- 
polis. (Franz,  Funf  Inschriften^  p.  42.)  From 
the  extent  of  the  ruins,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  Metropolis  was  an  im- 
portant town  ;  but  afterwards  it  declined,  though  it 
is  still  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  677.) 

3.  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  be- 
longing to  the  conventus  of  Apamea.  (Plin.  v.  29.) 
That  this  town  is  different  from  No.  2,  is  quite  evi- 
dent, even  independently  of  the  fact  that  Stephanus 
B.  mentions  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Metropolis  in 
Phrygia,  and  that  Hierocles  and  the  Notitiae  speak 
of  a  town  of  this  name  in  two  different  provinces  of 
Phrygia.  (Hierocl.  p.  673;  Strab.  xii  p.  576,  xiv.  p. 
663;  Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

METROTOLIS  (Mtrrp<Jiro\iy,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  S  28), 
a  town  of  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  Borystnenes, 
near  Olbia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METROTOLIS  (MriTp6iro\ts :  Eth.  Mrirpoiro- 
Xirris).  1.  A  town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  de- 
scribed by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v*)  as  a  town  in  Upper 
Thessaly.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  438),  that  Metropolis 
was  founded  by  three  insignificant  towns,  but  that  a 
larger  number  was  afterwards  added,  among  which 
was  Ithome.  He  further  says,  that  Ithome  was 
within  a  quadrangle,  formed  by  the  four  cities  Tricca, 
Metropolis,  Peliiinaeum,  and  Gomphi.  The  position 
of  Metropolis  is  also  determined  by  its  being  on 
Gaesar*8  march  from  Gomphi  to  Phiursalus.  (Caes. 
B  C  iii.  81 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  64;  Dion  Cass, 
zli.  51.)  It  was  taken  by  Flamininus  on  his  de- 
scending into  this  part  of  Thessaly,  after  the  battle 
•f  the  Aous,  B.C.  198.  (Liv.  xxxiL  15.)  We 
learn  from  an  inscription  that  the  territory  of  Me- 
tropolis adjoined  that  of  Cierium  (the  ancient  Ame), 
and  that  the  adjustment  of  their  boundaries  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two 
peoples.  [Cierium.]  Metropolis  is  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  century  by  Hierocles  (p.  642),  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  name 
of  Neo-Patrae  (Nceu  Ilcirpai,  Constant,  de  Them, 
iL  p.  50,  ed.  Bonn).  The  remains  cf  Metropolis  are 
plftced  by  Leake  at  the  small  vilUgc  of  Paledkattro, 
about  5  miles  SW.  of  KardhOza,    The  city  was  of 
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a  circular  form,  and  in  the  cen^  of  the  circle  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  circular  citadel,  part  of  the  wall  of 
which  still  exists  in  the  yard  of  the  village  church 
of  PaledkastrOj  where  is  a  collection  of  the  sculp- 
tured or  inscribed  remains  found  upon  the  spot 
within  late  years.  Among  other  sculptures  Leake 
noticed  one  in  low  reUef,  representing  a  figure  seated 
upon  a  rock,  in  long  drapery,  and  a  mountain  rising 
in  face  of  the  figure,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a 
man  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  while  aa  the  top  of 
the  mountain  there  are  other  men,  one  of  whom 
holds  a  h(^  in  his  hands.  Leake  conjectured  with 
great  probability  that  the  seated  figure  represents 
the  Aphrodite  of  Metropolis,  to  whom.  Strabo  says 
{I  c.)  that  hogi  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  506.) 

2.  Another  town  in  Thessaly,  which  St«[Aanus 
B.  calls  simply  a  'town  in  Thessaly.  This  appears 
to  be  the  Metropolis  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  of  Antiochus,  in  B.  c.  191, 
where  it  is  related  that  the  Syrian  king  having 
landed  at  Demetrias,  first  took  Pherae,  then  Crannon, 
then  Cypaera,  Metropolis,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
fortresses,  except  Atrax  and  Gyrton,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10.)  Frmn 
this  account  it  would  appear  that  this  Metropolis 
was  in  Perrhaebia ;  and  its  site  has  been  discovered 
by  Leake,  near  that  of  Atrax,  at  a  place  called 
Kastri,  where  the  name  of  tArrrpowoKirris  occurs  in 
an  inscription.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
p.  371.)' 

3.  (Zy^op/tet),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  S.'  of  Stratus,  and  on  the  road  from  the  latter 
place  to  Conope  in  Aetolia.  At  a  later  time  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  but  was  taken  and 
burned  by  Philip  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Aetolians,  b.  c.  219.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  Acamania,  in  a  Greek  inscriptim  found  at 
Actium,  the  date  of  which  is  probably  prior  to  the 
time  of  Augustus.  (Polyb.  iv.  64;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.; 
Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript.  No.  1793 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  576.) 

4.  A  town  in  Amphilochia,  near  Olpae.  (Thuc 
iii.  107.)    As  to  its  site,  see  Akoos  Amphilo- 
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5.  A  town  of  Doris.    (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

6.  A  town  of  Euboea.    (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
METULUM.     [Upodes,  Vol.  IL  p.  3,  b.] 
MEVA'NIA  (Mvovwla,  Strab.,  Ptol:  Eth.  Me- 

vanas,  Stis :  Beviigna\  a  considerable  city  of  Unibria, 
on  the  Flaminian  Way,  between  Careulae  and  Ful- 
ginium.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Tinia,  in  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  which  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium  to  the  Tiber,  separating 
the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  from  a  lateral  mass 
or  offshoot  of  the  same  range,  which  extends  firom 
Mevania  and  Spoletium  to  Tuder  and  Ameriiu  It 
is  this  valley,  about  8  or  10  miles  in  breadth,  watered 
by  the  Clitumnus  and  Tinia,  with  several  tributary 
streams,  the  pastures  of  which  were  celebrated  finr 
their  breed  <^  white  oxen,  the  only  ones  thought 
worthy  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  on  triumphal  and 
other  solemn  occasions.  Hence  their  praises  are  not 
less  frequently  associated  with  the  name  of  Meraoia 
than  with  that  of  the  Clitumnus.  (Coliun.  iiL  8, 
Sil.  Ital.  vi.  647,  viii.  458;  Lucan,  i.  473.)  Me- 
vania  appears  to  have  been  an  important  place  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy.  In  b.  c 
308  it  was  chosen  by  the  Umbrians  as  the  head- 
quarters of  their  assembled  forces,  where  they  were 
defeated  by  Q.  Fabius.    (Liv.  ix.  41.)    At  a  much 
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latrr  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  emperor  ViteHIas, 
with  the  hitenticxi  of  defending  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines  against  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  but 
lie  quicklj  abandoned  it  again,  and  retired  to  Rome. 
(Tac  Hist.  iii.  55,  59.)  As  it  was  situated  in  the 
jilain,  it  could  scarcely  be  a  very  strong  fortress;  but 
I'liiiy  notices  it  as  one  of  the  fevr  cities  of  Italy  that 
had  walls  of  brick  (xzxy.  14.  s.  49).  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  the  Interior  of  Umbria :  it  was  only  of  mu- 
nicipal rank,  but  seems  to  have  continued  a  flourish- 
ing place  throughout  the  period  of  the  Empire. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  227;  Plin.  iU.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  64;  Itin,  AnL  p.  311;  Orell.  Inscr.  98.)  The 
modem  Bevagna  is  a  very  poor  and  decayed  place, 
with  little  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  though  re- 
taining its  episcopal  see,  and  the  title  of  a  city.  It 
amtoins  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  mosaic 
pEivements  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Thermae. 
(Calindri,  Stat  del  Pontif.  Stato,  p.  10-t.) 

Mevania  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  poet  Pro- 
pcrtins  himself  as  the  place  of  his  birth  (iv.  1. 123), 
though  others  understand  this  passage  diflbrcntly, 
and  r^ard  Hispellum  as  having  the  better  chum. 
(Barth.  ViL  Propert,  ;  Kuinoel,  ad  I.  c.)  It  was 
noted  for  the  fogs  to  which  it  was  subject.  (Propert. 
/.  c;  Sil.  Ital.  vL  646.)  Pliny  speaks  of  its  ter- 
ritory (Mevonas  ager,  xiv.  3.  §  37)  as  producing  a 
inrticular  kind  of  vine,  which  he  calls  Irtiola;  pro- 
bably the  same  now  called  ^  Pizzotello,"  fbr  which 
the  district  is  still  celebrated.  (Ilarduin,  ad  loc. ; 
Bampoldi,  C&rografia.  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  [E. H.  B.] 
MEVANIOLA.  [Umbria.] 
MIACOIIUS  or  MILCORUS  (MtAcwpof,  MfA- 
K(apos\  Thcupomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  ».  v.),  a  place  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  interior  of  Chalcidice. 
(Leake,  NorOi.  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MIBA,  in  Britain,  supposed  more  correctly  Mida, 
is  pkccd  in  the  Ravcnnas's  Choroffraphy  among  the 
towns  in  the  south  of  Britain.  It  has  been  con- 
j(>ctured  that  3fidhurst,  in  Sussex,  is  its  modem 
rppreHcntative ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  warranted 
by  existing  remains.  [0.  R.  S.] 

'  MICHMAS  (Moxjwb,  LXX. ;  Ma;^^,  Joseph., 
Kuseb.),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  eastward 
from  Bethel  or  Bethaven  (I  Sam.  xiii.  5),  held  by 
the  Philistines,  while  Saul  and  the  Israelites  were 
m  Gibeah.  It  was  on  the  line  of  march  of  an  in- 
vading army  from  the  north,  and  the  Assyrians 
ore  represented  as  depositing  their  baggage  there 
when  advancing  against  Jerusalem.  (^Isaiah^  x.  28.) 
It  is  phiced  by  Eusebius  and  St«  Jerome  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Aelia,  and  was  then  a  considerable  village, 
retaining  ita  ancient  name,  9  miles  from  Aelia, 
near  Rama.  (Onomiut.  t.  v.^  The  same  descrip- 
tion exactly  applies  to  it  at  tiie  present  day.  It  is 
3  hoars  distant  from  Jerusalem,  nearly  due  north. 
Mukhm&t  stands  on  a  low  ridge  between  two  small 
Wadys  mnning  south  into  the  much  larger  valley 
named  Wady  fj-SwinU.  It  bears  marks  of  having 
been  a  much  larger  and  stronger  place  than  any 
in  the  vicinity.  There  are  many  foundations  of 
hewn  stones,  and  some  colmnns  among  them.  The 
Wady  esSiemit  is  "the  Passage  of  Michnuish" 
spoken  of  in  1  Samuel  (xiii.  23),  and  Isaiah  (x.  29). 
It  is  an  extremely  steep  and  rugged  valley,  which 
commences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethd,  and  a 
little  below  (E.)  Mukhtnds  contracts  between  per- 
pendicular precipices. 

The  rocks  Bozez  and  Scneh,  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Jonathan's  exploit  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4), 
vof*  n. 
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may  still  be  recognised  in  two  conical  rocky  knolls 
projecting  into  the  valley  between  Jehu*  (ancient 
Gibeah)  and  Mukkm&a.  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  116,  117.)  In  the  Talmud  the  soil  of  Mich- 
musli  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  (Reland,  PalaeS" 
Hna,  S.V.  p.  S97.)  [G.  W.] 

MIDAEIUM  or  mDAIUM  (MtUtiop),  a  town  in 
the  N£.  of  Phrygia,  on  the  little  river  Bathys,  on 
the  road  from  l>orylaeum  to  Pessinus,  and  belonging 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Plin.  ▼.  32.  s.  41 ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  22  ;  Strab.  xiu  p. 
576  ;  Hierocl.  p.  678,  where  it  is  wrongly  called 
MtBdloy.)  The  town,  as  its  name  indicates,  must 
have  been  built  by  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Phrygia,  and  has  become  celebrated  in  history  from 
the  fact  that  Sextus  Pompcius,  the  son  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the  generals 
of  M.  Antony,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  18.)  It  has  been  supposed,  with  scnne 
probability,  that  the  town  of  Mygdum,  mcntioncii 
by  Aminianus  Marcellinus  (xxvL  7),  is  the  same  as 
Midaeium.  [L.  S.] 

MIDELA.  or  MIDEA.  1.  (Miitta,  Paus.;  MiSca, 
Strab.:  £th.  MtSecfnjj),  an  ancient  city  of  tho 
Argeia,  was  originally  culled  Persepolis  {TlffHriws 
7r6\ity  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  MtScia),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  (iL  4.  §  4)  in  connection  with  this  hero. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  wife 
of  Electryon,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Electryon  and  the  birthplace  of  his  daughter  Alc^ 
mena.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  9;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01  vii. 
49.)  But  it  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  divisioo 
of  the  country,  along  with  the  Heracum  and  Tiryus, 
as  belonging  to  Proetus.  (Pans.  ii.  16.  §  2.)  It 
was  the  residence  of  Hippodameia  in  her  banish- 
ment. (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  7.)  It  was  destroyed  by 
Argoe,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  Tiryns,  soon 
after  the  Persian  wars.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  1 ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  373.) 

Strabo  describes  Midea  as  near  Tiryns;  and 
from  its  mention  by  Pausanias,  in  connection 
with  the  Heraenm  and  Tiiyns,  it  must  bo  placed 
on  the  eastern  odgo  of  the  Argcian  plain;  but 
the  only  clue  to  its  exact  position  is  tlie  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  says  that^  returning  from 
Tiryns  into  the  rood  leading  firom  Argoe  to  Epi- 
daums,  "you  will  reach  Mideia  on  the  left"  (ii. 
25.  §  9). 

Two  different  sites  have  been  assigned  to 
Mideia.  The  French  Conmiission  place  it  at  the 
Hellenic  remains  at  Dendrdy  5j|  geographical  miles 
direct  E.  by  N.  from  the  citadel  of  Argos,  as  this 
place  lies  to  the  left  of  the  rood  from  Argoe  td 
Epidaurus.  But  Leake  objects,  that  tho  distance 
of  Dendrd  ftom  this  road  —  more  than  3  ge(^ra> 
phical  miles  —  is  greater  than  is  implied  by  the 
words  of  Pausanias.  He  therefore  places  Mideia 
at  the  Hellenic  remains  near  Katzingri^  2  geogra- 
phical miles  due  £.  of  Tiryns.  The  objection  to 
the  latter  site  is  that  it  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Argoe  to  Epidaurus,  from  which  it  tf 
separated  by  a  deep  ravine.  The  ruins  at  Dendrd 
stand  upon  a  hill  almost  inaccessible  on  three  sides, 
enclosed  by  four  different  walls,  one  above  another, 
In  one  of  them  is  a  gateway  formed  of  three  pieces 
of  stone,  resembling  the  smaller  gateway  o^  the 
citadel  oif  Mycenae.  The  ruins  descend  from  the 
snnunit  to  a  fountain,  which  springs  out  of  a  grotto 
near  a  chapel  of  the  Panaghia.  The  surrounding 
meadows  afford  good  pasture  for  horses,  and  thus 
iUustrate  the  epithet  of  Statius   (Thih.  iv.  44) 
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"  aptior  armentis  MiJea,"  and  the  selection  of  this 
place  as  the  rt'siileiic'C  t»f  the  horse-lovinp  Hippo- 
dainei.'i  in  her  banishmont.  (Boblaye,  Jitcherches, 
^■c.  p.  H2;  Leukc,  rtlojmitiesi'aca,  p.  268;  Curtius, 
Pdoptinwsos,  vol.  ii.  p.  395.) 

2.  A  citv  of  15«x*f)ti:i.     [Lebadeia.] 

MIDIAXl'TAR  (MaStai'iTai),  the  descendants  of 
Midian,  one  of  tlic  sons  of  Abraham  by  Kcturah, 
whom  the  jutriarch  is  said  to  have  sent  away  during 
his  hfetime  "eastward,  mito  the  east  country" 
(6Vn.  XXV.  2,  6),  and  whom  we  8ubse*|uently  find 
ivcIcoikhI  anionsj  ''  llie  uliildron  of  the  eji«t."  {Judg. 
vi.  3.)  In  the  third  generation  after  Abraham  they 
wore  a  ilistinct  jx'uple,  trailing  between  Gilead  and 
Kgypt ;  but  are  as>ocialed  with,  or  confounded 
wiih,  ani>thcr  Arab  family,  the  Ishmai'lites.  ((i«f«. 
xxxviii.  a.').  28,  36.) 

The  Midiaiiites  were  prolwbly  a  Bedawi  tribe, 
and  their  bilu:iti«»n  may  be  pn»tty  accurately  de- 
termined, by  the  following  notices,  to  the  temtury 
atlterwards  occupied  by  the  Nabataki,  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Paiaestine.  Muses  fed  the  sheep  of 
Jethro,  a  priest  of  Midian.  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  ab>*ut  Mount  Iloreb  {Exod,  iii.  1)  ;  sub- 
setiuently  Jethro  came  to  his  son-in-law  from  the 
huid  of  Midian,  while  Israel  was  encamperl  in  the 
vicinity  of  lioreb  (xviii.  2,  &c.) ;  and  Mioses  was 
glad  to  aviul  himself  of  his  local  knowledge  while 
traversing  tlic  desert  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula. 
{^Svmh.  X.  29 — 32).  The  close  alliance  between 
the  Midianites  and  the  Moiibites,  to  opp)se  the  pro- 
gress of  Israel,  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  two 
peoples;  and  the  hostility  of  the  former  proves  that 
the  alliance  of  Mo>es  with  one  of  their  family  did 
not  conciliate  the  national  feeling.  {Numb.  xxii.  4,  7, 
XXV.  xxxi.  8 — 12  ;  Josh.  xiii.  21.) 

The  Midianites  contumed  the  bitter  enemies  of 
the  I.srarUtes  throughout  the  perio<i  of  the  Judges, 
when,  in  concert  with  "  the  Amalekites  and  the 
children  of  the  east,"  they  invaded  simultaneously, 
and  in  countless  numbers,  the  southern  frontier 
towards  (iaza  and  the  tnins-Jonlanic  trilK*s  in 
(iilead  and  li.Lshan  {Judij.  vi.  vii.),  frran  whence 
they  cxtcnd(Hi  their  ravages  to  the  west,  and 
north  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Naphthali  and 
Asher.  After  tlieir  signal  defeat  by  Gideon,  thfy 
disapjiear  from  the  records  of  history,  but  their 
slaughter  became  proverbial.  {Psalm  Ixxxiii.  9 ; 
Isaiah,  IX.  4,  x.  26.) 

The  country  of  the  Midianites,  however,  liad 
still  a  traditionary  recollection;  and  subset^uent  no- 
tices, consistently  with  the  foregoing,  place  them 
between  Etlom  and  Taran,  which  bordered  on  Egypt 
(I  KittgA,  xi.  17,  18),  in  the  country  afterw:inUi 
comprehended  under  tlie  name  of  Idumaea.  and  still 
later  assigne<l  to  the  Saraceni.  Indeed  Josephus 
(.4 fit.  iv.  7.  §  1)  asserts  that  Petra,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  (i.e.  Idumaea).  was  calletl  by  the  natives 
Arecemd  {^ApfKffxi}'),  from  the  Midi:uiitish  king 
Jiekem,  one  of  the  five  slain  by  Mo»4>s.  {Numb. 
xxxi.  8.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  a  city 
Matlian,  so  n:imed  after  one  of  tlie  sons  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah,  situat^-d  beyomi  Arabia  (i.  e.  Idumaea) 
to  the  south,  in  the  desert  of  the  Saracens,  by  the 
Ked  Sea,  from  which  the  district  was  called;  and 
another  city  of  the  same  name  near  tlie  Amon  and 
Areopolis ;  the  ruins  of  which  only  existed  in  their 
days.  {Onomast.  s.  v. ;  c^jmp.  Hieroo.  Cumm,  ad  Jts. 
Iz.  and  Kzcvh.  xxv.) 

The  situation  of  these  two  cities  would  define 
Um  limits  of  tlie  territory  of  the  Midianites   in 
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their  most  palmy  days.  The  former  of  thoEe 
two  cities  is  doubtless  that  meotioDcd  by  Josephos 
{AnU  ii.  11.  §  1)  under  the  name  of  Mudiene 
(MoSii^i^),  situated  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and  is 
properly  identified  by  Beland  as  the  modem  Mi- 
dyan  (the  Madian  of  Abulfeda),  identical  with  tlie 
Modiana  of  Ptolemy.  (Kehind,  PalaetUnOf  pp.  98 
— 100.)  It  is  situated  about  half- way  down 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Elanitic  gulf.  (Forster, 
Geog.  of  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  116;  and  see  the  refe- 
rences in  his  index  under  MidMm.')  [G.  W.] 

MIEZA  (MuCo:  Eth.  MicCcubf,  M<c(>i^),  a 
Macedonian  city,  the  position  of  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  asoert.'un.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (<.r.), 
on  the  authority  of  Theagenos,  assigns  to  an  epony- 
mous founder,  Mieza,  a  sister  of  Beroea,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Macedon :  tliis  legend  implies  that  it 
was  an  important  city.  From  the  same  it  woold 
seem  most  natural  to  look  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beroea,  which  agrees  with  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  39), 
who  clas-scs  it  among  the  cities  of  Emathia.  Ste- 
phanus, on  the  other  hand,  still  deriving  his  in- 
formation apparently  from  Theagenes,  aUodes  to  it 
as  a  r6iros  Sr^/ti^roT,  and  adds  that  it  was  some- 
times called  Strymonium.  Alexander  the  Great 
established  an  .^istotelian  school  at  Mieza  (Plut. 
Alex.  M.  7);  and  it  was  famed  for  a  stalactitic 
cavern.  (Plin.  xxxL  2.  s.  20 ;  Leake,  North.  Greece, 
vol.  iT.  p.  583.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MIGIHDL,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  **  a  tower," 
and  used  as  a  complement  of  several  proper  names 
of  phices  in  Holy  Scripture. 

1.  Migdol-Edeii,  translated  in  Cfen.  xxzr.  21 
(v.  16  in  LXX.),  tow  itl'pyov  TaScp,  Auth.  Vcr. 
'*  tlie  tower  of  Eder ;"  and  in  Aficahy  iv.  8.,  wufyas 
votfxyiov,  Aiith.  Ver.  "  tower  of  the  flock  **  (manr. 
"  Edar ").  From  the  first  cited  passage,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  near  Bethlehem  ;  and  St.  Jerome 
mentions  a  shepherd's  tower  a  mile  from  Bethlehem, 
so  called,  as  he  suggests,  in  proplietic  anticipation 
of  the  angeUc  announcement  of  the  Nativity.  {One- 
mast.  s.  V. ;  Iceland,  Palaestina,  «.  v.  p.  898.) 

2.  Miodoi^El,  a  town  in  tlie  tribe  of  Naphthali 
{Josh.  xix.  38),  where  the  LXX.,  ninmng  two 
n:unes  together,  read  Mtyakaaplfi  for  **  Migdal-el, 
llorcm."  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome  mention  it  as  a 
large  village  named  Magdiel,  ix.  M.  P.  (St.  Jerome 
writes  V.  M.  P.)  from  Dora  on  the  road  to  Ptdemais, 
probably  identical  with  the  modem  EUMejdd,  m 
the  pbiin  of  Esdraelon,  a  little  to  the  SW.  of  Sfte/a 
^Amar,  which  is,  however,  more  remote  than  even 
Enscbius  states  from  Dora,  L  e.  the  modem  TVntero. 
Neither  could  this  have  any  connectioo  with  the 
Migdal-el  of  Naphthali,  as  Beland,  in  agreement 
with  his  two  authors,  seems  to  imagine,  seeing  it 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  or  Issachar. 
(Reland,  Palaestma,  p.  898.)  The  KagdaU  of 
Galilee  (now  EUMejdtl)  is  much  more  proiiably  the 
Migdal-el  of  Naphthali.     [Maodala.] 

3.  MiODALrOAD  (Ma7a8aA7<i(5,  LXX.),  a  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.    {Josh.  xv.  37.) 

4.  MiGDAL- SENNA,  Corrupted  to  MrxdUif  ScrrdC 
in  Eusebius  {Otwmast.  $.  v.  Senna),  which,  how- 
ever, St.  Jerome's  translation  enables  us  to  correct  to 
MitSoA  SeVva,  "  quod  interprctstur  tnrria  Senna." 
Thero  is  yet  another  corraption  of  the  Greek  cor- 
rected in  the  Latin ;  the  former  having  ^Mor  v^f 
'iSov/ioIos,  the  latter,  correctly,  "  tennimia  Jndae." 
A  vilh^^e  of  this  name  existed  in  their  days  7 
miles  north  of  Jericho.  PG.  W.] 

MIGONIUM.    [Gytiuum.] 


BUGBON. 


MIGItON,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  men- 
tvnwd  in  I  Samuel^  xit.  2  (where  the  LXX.  reads 
May^y)  as  in  the  extreme  border  of  Gibeah, 
Cf  lebrated  fw  its  pomegranate  tree;  and  connected 
with  Aiath  (probably  Ai)  in  Jsauth,  x.  28  (where 
the  LXX.  reads  Ma77c8«i).  Its  site  has  not  been 
n*rovered  in  modem  times.  Dr.  Bobinson  remarks, 
**  Mipron  must  have  been  situated  between  Veir 
iJitetH  and  Michnuuh  ;  **  and  so  the  line  of  the 
AbBjrrian  march  in  Isaiah  would  seem  to  ret^uire. 
But  the  passage  in  Samuel  implies  that  it  was 
S.  of  Michmash,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
the  Philistine  garrison,  watched  by  the  Israelites  in 
Gibeah,  which  hy  to  the  S.  of  **  the  passage  of 
Michmash,"  and  with  which  Micron  is  connei'ted. 
(K*>binson,  BibL  Res.  vol.  \l  p.  149.)       [G.  W.] 

MILETCPOLIS  (MiAirrdiroAij),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Mrsia,  at  the  confluence  of  tlie  rivers  &[a- 
cestus  and  Rhyndacus,  and  on  the  west  of  the  lake 
which  derives  its  name  from  it  (Strab.  xii.  p.  575, 
xiv.  p.  681;  Steph.  B.  *.  ».;  Plin.  v.  32,  40.) 
Some  modem  ^i^eographers,  as  D'Anvillo  and  Mon- 
uert,  have  identified  Milctopolis  with  the  modem 
lieli  Kettr  or  BaWtesrij  but  this  pbce  is  situated 
too  far  S.  Leake,  too,  seems  to  place  Miletopolis 
tiH>  far  SW.  of  the  lake,  and  identifies  it  with  Afi- 
niaSf  which  others  regard  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Toemanenum.  The  must  probable  view  is,  tliat  the 
site  of  Miletopolis  is  marked  by  the  modem  MoaUuh 
or  MukaiUschy  or  by  the  place  Uamamii,  near 
which  many  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  are  found. 
(Hamilton,  Researches^  ^c,  voL  i.  p.  Sl.&c,  vol.  it 
pu  91.)  [L.  S.] 

MILETOPOLITIS  LACUS  (MiAirrowiroXmj 
Xifuni)^  a  lake  in  the  north-west  of  Mysia,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  town  of  Miletopolis,  near  its 
westem  shore.  (Strab.  xiL  pp.  575,  576.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (v.  40)  the  lake  aiso  bore  the  name 
Artynia,  and  prc^bly  confounding  the  river  Tar- 
»ias  with  the  Rhyndacus,  he  erroneously  describes 
the  latter  river  as  having  its  origin  in  the  lake, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  Rhyndacus  enters  the  lake  in 
the  south,  and  utsues  from  it  in  the  north.  It  now 
b<*ars  the  name  of  the  lake  of  Afaniycu  (Hamilton, 
RtstMTcheSj  4^.j  vol  ii.  p.  105,  Sec.)         [L.  S.] 

MILETUS  (MiAijToi:  Kth.  MXiitrtos,  Milesius), 
once  the  most  nourishing  city  of  Ionia,  was  situated 
on  the  northem  extremity  of  the  peninsula  fonned, 
in  the  south-west  of  the  Latinicus  Sinus,  by  Mount 
Grion.  The  city  stood  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander,  firom  which  its  distance  amounted  to  80 
stadia. 

At  the  time  when  the  Ionian  colonies  were 
pUnted  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  ]^Iiletus  already 
existed  as  a  town,  and  was  inhabiteti,  according  to 
Herodotus  (L  146),  by  Carians,  while  Kpiiorus  (ap. 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  634)  related  that  tlie  original  inhabitants 
had  been  Leleges,  and  tliat  afterwards  Sarpedon  in- 
troduced Cretan  settlers.  The  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus is  bom  out  by  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which 
(iL  ii.  867)  Miletus  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  the 
Carians.  That  the  place  was  successively  in  the 
hands  of  difierent  tribes,  is  intimated  also  by  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  30),  that  the  earlier 
names  of  Miletus  were  LelegeTs,  Pityusa,  and  An:ic- 
toria.  (Comp.  Pans.  viL  2.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
On  the  airivsd  of  the  lonians,  Neleus,  their  loader, 
wiib  a  band  of  his  followers,  took  forcible  possession 
of  the  town,  massacred  all  the  men,  and  took  the 
women  for  their  wives,  —  an  event  to  which  certain 
■odal  ciutoixu,  regolating  the  intercourse  between 
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the  8exG9,  were  traced  by  subsciiucnt  peneratioiui. 
It  appears,  h«)wever,  that  Neleus  did  not  occupy  tlie 
ancient  town  itM?lf,  but  built  a  new  one  on  a  site 
somewhat  nearer  the  sea.  (Strab. /.  c.)  Tombs,  forti- 
fications, and  other  remains,  attributt>d  to  the  ancient 
Leleges,  were  sliown  at  Miletus  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  61 1 ;  comp.  Herod,  ix.  97).     As 
in  most  other  colonies  the  lonians  had  amalganuitcd 
with  the  ancient  inliabitants  of  the  country,  the 
Milesians  were  believed  to  be  the  purest  representa- 
tives of  the  lonians  in  Asia.     Owing  to  its  excellent 
situation,  and  the  convenience  of  four  harbours,  one 
of  which  was  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  fleet, 
Miletus  so(Hi  rose  to  a  great  preponderance  among 
the  Ionian  cities.     It  became  the  m.ost  {lowerful 
maritime  and  commercial  pkce;  its  ships  sailed  to 
every  part  of  the  Mttliterranean,  and  even  into  the 
Athuitic ;  but  the  Mile&ians  turned  their  attention 
princijjally  to  the  Euxine,  on  the  coasts  of  which,  as 
well  as  ebewhere,   they  founded  upwards  of   75 
colonies.     (Plin.  v.  31 ;   Scnec.  Cons,  ad  Helv.  6; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Athen.  xii.  p.  523.)     The  most 
remarkable  of  these  colonies  were  Abydott,  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  Pariuin,  on  the  Helles|K)nt;  Proconnesua 
and  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  ;  Sinope  and  Amisus 
on  the  Euxine;  while  others  were  founded  in  Thrace, 
the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Borysthenes.     The  period 
during  which  Aliletus  acquired  this  extraordinary 
power  and  prosperity,  was  that  between  its  occu- 
pation by  the  lonians  and  its  conquest  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.  c.  494. 

The  history  of  Miletus,  especially  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  it,  is  very  obscure.     A  tyrannis  appears  to 
have  been  established  there  at  an  early  time;  after 
the  overthrow  of  this  tyrannis,  we  are  told,  the  city 
was  split  iuto  two  factions,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  oligarchical  and  the  other  a  demo- 
cratic party.    (Plut  Q»aest.  Gr.  32.)    The  former 
gained  the  ascendant,  but  was  obUged  to  take  ex- 
traordinary precautions  to  preserve  it.     On  another 
occasion  we  hear  of  a  struggle  between  the  wealthy 
citizens  and   the  commonalty,   accompanied   with 
horrible  excesses  of  cmelty  on  both  sides.     (Athen. 
xii.  p.  524.)     Herodotus  (v.  28)  alscr  speaks  of  a 
civil  war  at  Miletus,  which  bsted  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  reduced  the  people  to  great  distress.     It 
was  at  length  temiinattd  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Persians,  who  seem  to  have  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  those  landowners  who  had    shown    the 
greatest  moderation,  or  had  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest  of  tlie  parties.     All  these  convulsions  took 
place  within  the  period  in  which  Miletus  rose  to  the 
summit  of  her  greatness  as  a  maritime  state.   When 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia  began  its  career  of  conquest, 
its  rulers  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and 
pros])erity  of  Miletus.     The  first  attempts  to  con- 
quer it  were  made  by  Anlys,  .and  then  by  Sa«lyattes, 
who  conquered  the  Milesians  in  two  engagements. 
After  the  death  of  Sadyattes,  the  war  was  continued 
by  Alyattes,  who,  however,  concluded  a  peace,  be-* 
cause  he  was  taken  ill  in  consequence,  it  was  be- 
lieved, of  his  troops  having  bunit  a  temple  of  Athena 
in  the  territory  of  Milut UN.    (Horod  i.  17,  &c.)     At 
this  time  the  city  was  governed  by  the  t}Tant  Thra- 
sybulus,  a  friend  of  Periunder  of  Corinth  (Herod,  v. 
92),  and  a  crafty  politician.     Subsequently  Miletus 
seems  to  have  concluded  a  treaty  with   Croesus, 
wh<«e  sovereignty  was  recognised,  and   to  whom 
tribute  was  ]>aid. 

Alter  the  twncjuortt  of  Lydia   by  the  Persians, 
Miletus  entered  into  a  siuiilar  relation  t»  C^tna 
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u  that  in  nbicb  it  had  >t(nd  to  Croesiu,  and 
waa  Ehcr?^^  eavcil  fnim  the  cabunitics  inUicted 
npon  othtr  Ionian  cilJM.     (Hmd.  i.  HI,  &c.)     In 

to  bo  prevailed  upon  by  lIlHliaeus  and  bis  un- 
Mni]i(ll<iiM  kinninan  ami  anccciaor  openlf  to  MTolt 
■gaiiuit  rvnia,  b.  c.  SOO.  Uiletoa  luting,  in  the 
penon  of  ila  tyrant,  beaded  the  expedition,  liad  to 
poy  ■  severe  piiially  fur  its  raiJinfas.  After  re- 
jiMited  defmt*  in  the  firid,  tlie  ciljr  iras  bcweged  by 
land  lUfl  by  MU,  and  finally  taken  by  aionn  n.  <;. 
494.  Tbe  city  waa  plundered  and  ita  inhabiliuita 
niaiworntli  and  Ilw  survivora  vere  transplanted,  by 
(inluT  of  l)uiua,  to  a  plaee  catl«l  Ampe,  near  li.e 
uUHilli  uf  the  Ttfiiii.  Tbe  tnwn  iUteif  naa  giieii  np 
(o  Ilw  Cuians.  (Herod,  tl  6,  &c.  i  Strab.  liv. 
p.  535.) 

Tho  battle  of  Mytale,  in  B.C.  479,  restored 
tlia  frwiintn  of  lliletua,  wiiich  soon  after  joined 
tin  Allieniaii  confederacy.  But  the  days  of  it> 
fn«itnrsH  and  kW  <'<'*  K™'  (Tbuc.  i.  15,  115, 
&c.)  i  ila  ancipiit  >,iarit  ff  liberty,  liowever,  was  not, 
yeteitioct,  ror,t<iV3rda  the  end  (^  tbe  l'eli>paiinnRan 
War,  Milotua  tlircw  olT  tho  ynke  imposed  npun  lier 
by  AUumji.  lii  a  buttle  fought  under  tho  veiy 
mlla  of  their  eity,  the  Mileiiituii  defisiled  tlieir  op- 
pononta,  aiKl  rhryniclKU,  the  Athenian  ivlniinl, 
ahandonnl  the  Ftitnpriiie.  (Thue.  viii.  SS.  flic,) 
Not  lonj;  after  tliin,  tlie  Milesbu'j  demolished  s  fiirt 
winch  the  Paraian  TiHOaphemee  wu  ereclitij;  in 
tlicir  tcrriton,  f!ir  tlie  pur[wo  of  bringing  tliem  Co 
mhjci'tion.  "(Tliuc.  viii.  85.)  In  n,  c.  334,  wlion 
Alriaiider,  on  his  Eastern  eipcditiim,  appeared  bo- 
fun  Milctm.  tlie  inbobilants.  encour^ed  by  the  pre. 
•enrciif  u  I'et^ian  amiy  and  fleet  sCutimied  at  Mycale, 
reftued  to  Huhmit  to  him.  Upon  this,  Alexander  ini- 
iniilialdy  cuinnienred  a  viKorous  ittiok  upon  the 
valh.onil  finally  took  the  city  by  lasiult  A  [art  of  it 
vnu  dtatroyrd  on  that  occaaiofl  ;  but  Alciandcr  par- 
doned the  Burviving  iiilwbitanta,  and  grtinteil  tbem 
their  HbeTty.  (Arnan,  .dnat.  i.  I«,&c.;  Strak/.c.) 
After  Ibis  time  Milctns  continued,  indued,  to  flourish 
aa  ■  commereuil  ptaee,  but  was  only  a  MOOTd-rato 
lowiL  In  the  war  between  the  Bonuini  and  Anti- 
iKhaa.  Jlilotiis  tnibd  with  llie  fumier.  (Liv.  xixiii. 
16,  xliiL  6.)  The  eily  continued  to  enjoy  some  de- 
gree of  pnnjariiy  at  Oio  time  when  Stinbo  wrole, 
■ibI  oven  us  laic  as  tho  time  of  fliny  and  PanianimL. 
(Cuaip.  lac.  Ann.  iv.  63,  55.)  I'rum  the  Acta 
(ix.  17),  it  appeirt  tlial  .St.  Paul  Htayed  a  few  dsya 
■lien,  rm  hii  letum  from  Macedonia  and  Troas.  In 
tlw  Cliristian  times,  Kphemn  was  the  soe  of  a  bi- 
(hnp,  wlio  occupied  the  lint  rank  wnonf;  the  biahopa 
of  Caria;  vid  In  this  condition  tho  town  remained 
ftr  uveral  centuries  (Hicrod.  p.  687;  Mich.  Due. 
p.  14),  until  it  was  datruyed  by  the  Turka  and 
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CTti-ma  (Arrian  L  c),  while  its  harbours  were  pro- 
teet«i  by  the  group  of  the  Tragusaean  iabmda  in  front 
of  which  Lade  was  Ibe  larj;esf.  Great  and  beau- 
tiful aa  the  city  may  have  been,  we  linTc  now  no 
means  of  fiirmiag  any  idea  of  its  topi^iaphy,  since 
its  site  and  its  whole  territory  have  been  changed 
by  the  depueila  of  the  Macander  into  a  pestilential 
swamp,  covering  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
with  water  and  mud.  Chandler,  and  other  tia- 
Tellen  not  being  aware  of  Ibis  change,  mialook  the 
luiDa  of  Myus  fiir  thoae  of  Hilecns,  and  describe 
than   aa  iDcb.     (Leake,   Alia  Mimir,   p.   339.) 


Great  ■■  lliletns  was  ai  a  oommercial  city,  it  is  no 
less  grtM  in  the  biator;  of  Greek  literaiure,  being 
the  birthplace  of  the  pbilusogihers  Thdes,  Anui- 
mander,  and  AnoximeDes,  and  uf  tbe  biatoriaiu 
Cadmus  and  Hecataeus. 

The  Uile^ns,  like  the  rest  of  the  lonisnii, 
were  noturioua  for  their  VDluptuouaness  and  tf> 
feminacy,  though,  at  one  time,  they  must  liuve 
been  brare  aod  warlike.  Thdr  maonfactuios  lA 
couches  and  other  fumitun  wore  very  cclebnlnl, 
and  their  woollen  eh>lhs  and  carpets  were  particDlarlv 
esteemed.  (Athen,  I.  p.  £8,  li.  p.  438,  lii,  54U. 
5.'>3,  IV.  691i  Virg.  d^Mty.  iii.  306,  iv.  335;  com].. 
Kamhach,  iJe  Uihio  tyimpit  cotomit,  Ualae,  179L>. 
4°!  Scbroeder,  CommttU.  de  Ribat  MtitMioruim, 
part  i.  StraUund,  1817,  4°;  SoJUan,  Rtmn  ilili- 
tiarum  CommaU.  i.  Dannstadl,  1839,  *°.)  [L.  a] 


MILETUS,  a  town  of  Myiia,  in  the  timtoiy  of 
Scepsis,  on  the  river  Evena%  which  was  dtairuyed 
as  early  u  tbe  time  of  Pliny  (v.  32.).  Anuthrr 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Paphiigonia,  on  llie  nod 
between  Ainutris  and  ^ope,  is  menlioned  only  in 
the  renting.  Table.  (T-  S.] 

MILKTUS  (M/Ajn-"), « 'own  of  Cret«,  mentioned 
in  tbe  Homeric  catalogue.  (IL  iL  647.)  This  lo«n, 
which  no  longer  eiibted  in  the  time  of  Strain),  was 
looked  upon  by  some  writers  aa  the  mother-dty  at 
the  Ionian  cohiny  of  the  same  luune.  (Ephonui,  ap. 
SinA.  lii.  p  573.  xir.  p.  634;  Schol.  ApoU.  Bkfd. 
L  186:  A|»11od.  iiL  1,  2,  3;  Plin.  iv.  13.) 

Mr.  Pasliley  (Trm.  vol.  i.  p.  !G»)  eitlored  the 
site  of  this  Morieric  city  not  &r  frum  Jipiibopiaai, 
at  wbicb,  coDsidetabls  remains  of  walbi  of  polygmal 
DiHsoniy,  both  of  Ilie  acropolis  and  city  are  still  to 
beseen.(Bi«:k,A-r*(a,voLi.pp  15,418.)  [E.BJ.] 

MILEUM,  a  noman  "coionia"  ("  Mikn  eolooia " 
PaU.  FaJ.)  in  Nniridia,  which  the  Aataune  Iti- 
nerary places  at  25  M.  P.  from  Cirlfc  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  ttils  pbue,  which,  from  tbe  cir- 
cumstance of  two  councils  having  been  held  there, 
was  of  same  importance  (MorccJli,  Afiiea  Ckrutiaiia, 
ml  i.  p.  338).  was  the  aune  as  UntuuK  (HIpw 
oL  Mpner,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  a8>  [E.  B.  J.l 

MILICHUS.     [Aciuia,  Ii.l3.b.] 

UILOLITUH  (Jl  AiU.  p  323 ;  ftbUicum,  IL 
Bieroi.  p.  602  ;  Mylohton,  Geogr.  Ba*.  iv,  6),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  ThrHx,  on  the  n^  frim 
Maxim ianopolia  lo  Trajanopalia.  FA.  L.] 

MILCTNLA.    [Uarsi.] 

UlLYAS  (MiA»(()  is  said  to  hi 
dent  and  original  name  of  the  coi 
called  Lycia  (Herod,  i.  173)  ;  but  daring  the  period 
of  the  Tcnian  dominion,  it  waa  the  name  given  to 
the  whole  mounlainona  country  in  the  necUi  of 
Lycia,  the  sonth  of  PioiJia,  and  a  portioa  of  eMtern 
Phrygia.  (Strab.  lii.  p.  573.)  The  houodaiie*  rf 
tlu*  conntiy,  however,  were  never  pivpeiiy  G»d,  and 
(he  whole  oF  it  is  sometimeg  described  aa  a  put  of 
Lyrio.  (Annan,  Anab.  i.  35.)  After  tbeaccuino 
of  the  dynasty  of  tbe  Seleuddae  in  Sjrfi,  the  Dime 
Milyaa  was  limited  to  the  90ith-w«lan>  put  of 
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Pisidia.  bordering  upon  Lycia,  that  U,  the  territoiy 
extending  from  TenneMOs  northward  to  the  foot  of 
mount  Cadmus.  (Poljb.  v.  72;  Strab.  zii.  p.  570, 
xiiu  p.  Gdl,  xiv.  p.  666.)  This  district,  the  western 
part  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Cabalia,  is  after- 
wards described,  sometimes  as  a  part  of  Lycia  (Ptol. 
T.  3.  §  7,  5.  §  6),  and  sometimes  as  part  of  Pam- 
phylia  or  Pisidia.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §  12;  PHn.  v.  42.) 
After  the  conquest  df  Antiochos  the  Great,  the  Ro- 
mans gave  the  country  to  Eumenes  (Polyb.  Exc  de 
Leg.  36),  though  Pisidian  princes  still  continue  to  be 
mentioned  as  its  rulers. 

The  greater  part  of  Milyas  was  rugged  and 
mountainous,  but  it  also  contained  a  few  fertile 
plains.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570.)  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Milyae.  (MtAvoi,  Herod,  vil  77 ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  667 ;  Plin.  v.  25,  42.)  This  name,  which 
docs  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  poems,  probably  be- 
longed to  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Solymi,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Lycia,  who  had  been  driven 
into  the  mountains  by  tlie  immigrating  Cretans. 
The  most  important  towns  in  Milyas  were  Cibyra, 
Oenoanda,  Balbura,  and  Bubon,  which  formed 
the  Cibyratian  tetrapuliis.  Some  authors  also  men- 
tion a  town  of  Milyas  (Polyb.  v.  72;  Ptol  v.  2. 
§  12;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  MiAvcu),  which  must  have 
been  situated  N.  of  Tennessus  in  Pisidia.      [L.  S.] 

MIMACES  (Mt/ioirrt),  a  people  in  Byzacium 
(Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  26),  and  ahso  in  Libya  Interior.  (Ptol 
iv.  6.   §  20.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MIMAS  (^  Mf^s),  a  mountain  range  in  Ionia, 
traversing  the  peninsula  of  Erythrae  from  south  to 
north.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  under  which  it 
Is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (iii.  172.)  It  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  a  branch  of  Mount  Tmolos,  and 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  fur  its  abundance  of 
wood  and  game  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  613,  645.)  The 
nock  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
formed  by  Mount  Mimas,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tens, 
b  only  about  7  Roman  miles  broad,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  intended  to  cat  a  canal  through  the  isthmus, 
so  as  to  connect  the  Caystrian  and  Uermaean  bays; 
hut  it  was  one  of  the  few  undertakings  in  which  he 
did  not  succeed.  (Plin.  v.  31;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §  5; 
comp.  vii.  4.  §  1 ;  Thiicyd.  viii.  34;  Ov.  Met.  W.  222; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  42;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  167; 
Sil.  Ital  il  494.) 

Mount  IKmas  forms  three  promontories  in  the 
peninsula;  in  the  south  Corycenm  {Koraka  or 
Kurko),  in  the  west  Argennum  (^Cape  BUmco% 
and  in  the  north  Melaena  (^ara  Bumu).  Chandler 
(Travels f  p.  213)  describes  the  shores  of  Mount 
Mimas  as  covered  with  pines  and  shrubs,  and 
garnished  with  flowers.  He  passed  many  small 
pleasant  spots,  well  watered,  and  green  with  com  or 
with  myrtles  and  shrubs.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain commands  a  magnificent  view,  extending  over 
the  bays  of  Smyrna,  Clazomenae,  and  Erythrae,  the 
islands  of  Samoa,  Chios,  and  several  others.  [L.  S.] 

MINAEI  (Mctycuot),  a  celebrated  people  of 
Yemen,  in  the  SW.  of  Arabia.  Strabo  names 
them  first  of  four  great  nations  sitiuited  in  this 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  bordering  on  the 
Hoii  Sea :  their  principal  town  was  Cama  or 
Carana;  next  to  these  were  the  Sabaei,  whose 
capital  was  Mariaba.  The  Catabancs  were  the 
third,  extending  to  the  straits  and  the  passage  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf— f^  StraiU  of  Bab-el  Mandeb. 
Their  royal  city  was  Tamna.  To  the  east  were  the 
Cbatraniotitae,  whose  capital  was  named  Cabatanum. 
From  £hu»  to  the  country  of  the  Minaei  was  70 
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days*  journey.  Thus  &r  Strabo  (xvL  pp.  768,  776); 
consistently  with  whose  account,  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  23) 
mentions  the  Minaei  as  a  mighty  people  (Mtyaioi, 
fitya  i$yos),  bordering  an  the  inner  frankincense 
country,  not  far  from  the  Sabaei,  and  ])laces  Cama 
Metropolis  in  long.  73°  30',  lat.  23°  15',  which  would 
be  on  the  coast  €f  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  distinct  from 
the  Camus  or  Cama  above  named,  and  identical 
with  the  Comon  of  Pliny,  a  town  of  the  Charmaei, 
who  were  contiguous  to  the  Minaei.  Pliny  represents 
the  Minad  as  contiguous  to  the  Atramitae  in  the  in- 
terior; which  Atramitae — identical  no  doubt  with  the 
Chatramotitae  of  Strabo — he  represents  as  a  branch 
of  the  Sabaei,  which  last  tribe  extended  along  both 
seas,  I  e.  the  Indian  Ocwn  and  the  Arahitm  Gulf; 
and  as  the  Camus, which  he  names  as  a  city  of  tbo 
Sabaei,  is  doubtless  the  Cama  which  Strabo  makes 
the  capital  of  the  Minan,  he  would  seem  to  imply 
that  these  last  were  also  another  division  of  the 
same  principal  tribe  of  the  Sabaei.  Their  country 
was  reported  by  Aelius  Gall  us  to  be  exceedingly 
rich.  *^  Minaeis  fertiles  agros  pahnetis  arbu^tist^ue, 
in  pecore  divitias."  (Plin.  vi.  32.)  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  (as  Mivycdoi),  in  connection  with 
the  Gerrhaei,  as  transporting  frankincense  and  other 
scented  wares  from  Upper  Arabia  (4k  t^s  ftyv  XC70- 
fi4yris  'Apa^iaf),  i.e.  the  interior  (iii.  42).  All  thoKO 
notices  would  serve  to  fix  the  seat  of  this  tribe  at  the 
SW.  part  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  modem  Yemen.  Pliny 
says  that  they  were  supposed  to  derive  their  origin 
from  Minos,  the  king  of  Crete,  as  their  neighbours,  the 
Rhadamaei,  were  from  his  brother  Rliadamanthus 
(vi.  32),  in  which  Mr.  Forster  thinks  we  may  "  cxnily 
recognise,  under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the 
important  historical  fiict  of  the  existence  uf  an  open 
trade  between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very 
remote  times,  and  of  all  the  facilities  implied  by  com- 
mercial intercommunity."  (Arabia^  vol  i.  p.  xxxvil, 
ii.  pp.  74,  75.)  In  his  account  of  the  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  Pliny  relates  that  this  plant,  which 
grew  in  the  country  of  the  Atramitae,  one  canton 
(pagus)  of  the  Sabaei,  was  conveyed  by  one  narrow 
path  through  the  neighbouring  canton  of  the  Minaei, 
who  were  the  first  to  carry  on  the  trade,  and  always 
the  most  active  in  it ;  from  which  fact  the  frankin- 
cense came  to  be  called  Minnaeum  (xii.  30).  And 
in  speaking  of  the  various  qualities  of  myrrh, 
he  mentions  second,  "  Minaea,  in  qua  Atraroitica,** 
as  most  esteemed  next  to  the  Truglodytica  (xii. 
35). 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  this  important 
tribe  in  the  modem  map  of  Arabia,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  geographers.  D*Anville 
finds  their  capital  Carana  in  the  modem  Alm4thi- 
rana^  which  is,  he  says,  a  strong  place.  (Geograph. 
Anc.  tome  ii.  p.  221 ;  comp.  Forster,  Arabia^  vol.  i. 
p.  Uii.)  Gosselin  contends  that  Almakarana  is  too 
far  south  f()r  the  Cama  of  the  Minaei,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  find  this  capital  in  Cam-al-Manazily  as 
Bochart  had  suggested  (Phaleg,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 
p.  121);  which  Edrisi  places  two  days'  journey 
from  Mekha,  on  the  road  to  Sanaa.  (Gosselin, 
Rechercket  tw  la  Geographic  des  Ancient^  tome  ii. 
p.  116.)  Dean  Vincent  thus  attempts  to  fix  their 
position : — "  The  site  of  the  Minaeans  is  not  easy  to 
fix;  but  by  a  comparison  of  diflfcront  accounts,  they 
were  S.  of  Hedjaz^  N.  of  lladramautf  and  to  the 
eastward  of  Sabea;  and  they  were  the  carriers  to  all 
these  provinces:  their  caravans  passed  in  70  days 
from  Hadramaut  to  ^i&i,  as  we  leam  from  Strabo; 
and  Aila  is  but  10  miles  (?)  from  Petra."    He  r^ 
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marks,  in  direct  opixsition  to  (Jossclin,  that  Bocliart, 
in  placinpj  thcni  jit  Canto- l-ManazoU  (1.  Karn- 
el-Maghsal),  only  3  stations  S.  of  Aftcca^  wliich  he 
MupfKRiCs  to  l>e  the  Cama  or  Carana  of  IMiny, 
brink's  them  too  far  to  the  N.,  for  that  "  Ptolemy 
plaVoa  thorn  much  farther  S."  {Periplus,  cap. 
xxvii.  p.  303,  an«i  note  254.)  But  M.  Jomard 
holds  that  W'ailtf  Mirui,  to  the  S.  (?)of  Mecca^  cor- 
responds \v-ith  the  ancient  Minaei:  the  distance  to 
Aila  he  computes  as  lOJ  deeree.s,  or  294  hours 
(ap.  Men^rin.  llistmre  de  VKt/ypte,  ^-c.  p.  377). 
Mr.  Forster  astsigns  them  a  wide  extent  of  territory 
in  the  modern  provinces  of  Uf/fjm,  Ntiljd^  and 
3  e/nt/i,  even  to  the  borders  of //orfrowwM^  *•  The 
scat  of  this  preat  commercial  people,  who  divided 
with  the  (}erraei  the  commerce  of  the  peninsuhi 
(trau'^jKirted  by  D'Anville  to  the  heart  of  Yemen, 
and  by  Vincent  to  the  country  of  the  Asyr  Arabs), 
rtssuriHily  lay,  if  any  reliance  whatever  may  be 
placed  in  tlic  position  of  Ptolemy,  in  an  inland 
direction  ESE.  of  Mecca.  For  the  Minaei,  according 
to  him,  lay  immetliately  S.  of  the  "  regio  interior 
myrrifera;"  and  this,  again,  was  situated  due  S.  of 
the  Manit'\e.  The  !Manitae  being  the  same  with  the 
l^Iezeyue,  this  description  would  identify  the  "  in- 
terior myrrifera  "  with  the  fruitful  mountain  region 
K.  of  Taijf,  and  the  Minaei,  consequently,  with  the 
great  Ateybc  tribe  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  the 
most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  IledjaZy  and  in- 
habiting the  rich  inland  country  stretching  eastward, 
uniler  those  mountains,  from  Lye  and  Kohikh  to 
Tamba."  (^A  rahia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25 1 ,  252.)  Ho  adds, 
in  a  note(*), "  Its  site  (viz.  that  of  the '  interior  m}T- 
rifera'),  with  that  of  its  inhabitants,' the  Minaei, 
may  be  detennined  independently,  by  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny:  the  former  places 
his  Chargatha  [\apdea.  Pal.  Xapyiiea],  and  the 
latter  his  Karriata,  in  conjunction  with  the  Iklinaei. 
The  town  thus  denominated  is  clearly  that  of 
Kariatain;  but  Kariatain  is  seated  beneath,  or 
rather  upon,  the  mountains  of  Tanf."  Having  thus 
detennined  their  northern  border  '*  S.  of  Kariatain^ 
or  in  the  plains  below  the  mountain  chain  running 
FNE.  fnjm  Tayj'"  he  thus  defines  their  southern 
limits.  *'  On  the  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Minaei 
weri»  bounded  by  the  Doreni  and  the  Mokerctae.  It 
is  imiK>i>sihIe  to  mistake,  in  the  Doreni,  tlie  inhabit- 
ants of  Zokran,  or  in  the  Mokeretae,  those  of 
Mtkhra,  two  H(Jj;nning  provinces,  lying  S.  of  Mecca 
and  Taiif,  and  crossing  the  entire  space  between  the 
sea  and  the  uninhabited  desert  This  decisive  veri- 
fication shuts  in  the  ancient  jSIinaei  between  the 
mountains  of  Zohran  and  Sfckhra^  and  those  N. 
of  Tayf^'  (p.  255).  "  The  chief  towns,  the  territory, 
and  tlie  national  habits  of  the  Minaei,  as  described 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  bear  a  remarkable 
Cf)rre."<pondonce  to  those  of  the^to^6c  Arabs,  the 
present  inhabitints  of  this  district ;  and  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  jialm. groves,  and  other  fruit-trees  of 
the  Minaei,  and  their  wealth  in  cattle,  noticed  by 
Pliny,  with  the  excellent  pasture-groimds,  the  great 
abundance  of  camels  and  sheep,  possessed  by  the 
powerful  trilw  of --Ift'^ftt;,  and  \vith  the  plantations 
for  which  T;iraba  is  remarkable,  that  furnish  all  the 
surrounding  country  with  dates,  environed,  as 
Burckhardt  describes  both  it  and  TVi/^tobe,  'with 
palm-groves  and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,*  must  be  allowed  to  corroborate,  in  a  very 
rcmark.iblu  manner,  this  verification  of  the  ancient 
seats  of  the  Minaei."  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2:i4— 257.) 
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Mr.  Forster  further  identifies  the  principal  town 
of  the  l^Iinaei    (the   Carman   Regia'  of   Ptolemy) 
with  Kam-al-Mnnzil,  a  considerable  town  still  in 
being  between  Ta^and  Alckia;  .    ,  .  and  Cam^ 
witli  Kam-al-Mnysol,  upon  the  mountains  S.  of 
Tayf;  which  former  Bochart  had  already  identified 
with  the  Carna  or  Carana  of  Pliny.     "  The  site  <rf 
their  capital,  within  a  few  miles  of  Wady  3fma 
[immediately  to  the  E.  of  Mtkka'},  suggests  the  not 
improbable  derivation  of  their  name  from  that  famons 
seat  of  the  idolatry  of  ancient  Anibia"  (p,254,notef); 
an  hypothesis  in  which,  it  has  been  seen,  Jomard  coin- 
cides.   But,  though  fixing  the  original  and  principal 
seat  of  the  Minaei  in  the  S.  of  the  Iledjaz,  lie  thinks 
"  it  still  is  certain,  from  Pliny's  statement,  that  this 
people  posses.sed  a  key  to   the   commerce  of  llie 
incense  country,  by  having  obta'med  the  command  of 
one  of  the  two  passes  into  the  Djehcd-nUKamitr " 
(which  is  in  the  heart  of  ITadramaut);  and  he  hence 
infers  that  they  possessed  one  of  the  two  emporiums 
of  the  trade  in  incense  and  myrrh,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  on  the  southern  coast ;  "an  inference  which  at 
once  conducts  us  to  Thauane  or  Doitn  [N^2.  of  Jiag 
FarUOc]^  and   to  the  mountain  pass  immediately 
behind  it"  (p.  2.''>8,  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  135,  136).  The 
arguments  in  proof  of  this  position,  and  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Min.iei  with  the  Joktanite  patriarch 
Jerah,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  convincing, 
are  fully  stated  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Forster  with 
his  usual  ingenuity  (vol.  i.  pp.  128 — 136);  but  it 
is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  be  has  removed 
tlie  central  seat  of  this  tribe, — descended,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  from  "  the  father  of  Yemen," — 
into  the  territory  of  Uedjaz  and  for  Nedjd;  he  main- 
tains that,  "  from  E.  to  W.  the  Minaei  6lret«:hed 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  their  eastern 
frontier   touching  the  Gerrheans,  on   the  Pertian 
Gulf ;  while  Carman  Regia,  now  Kam-al- A f attain 
their  metropolis,  is  seated  only  21  leagues  ESE.  of 
Mckk:i,  in   the  great  province  of  AUKardjt  or 
lemama"  vol.  i.  p.  Ixviii.) 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  MinaMcs 
has  been  investigated  by  M.  FresncI  with  a  widdy 
different  result  (Journal  Asiatiquet  3me  Sinh, 
tome  X.  pp.  90—96,  176 — 200.)  He  confines 
them  to  the  central  part  of  Vemen,  and  denies 
their  connection  either  with  Wady  Mtna,  near 
Mekka^  or  with  Manah,  an  idol  of  the  Houdhay- 
lides  and  the  KbouzaTdes,  between  Mtkha  and 
Medina,  He  regards  the  name  as  a  possible  cor- 
ruption of  Yemenaci,  the  first  syllable  being  con- 
verted into  the  Greek  article,  in  its  transmutation 
from  one  language  to  another;  but  suggests  also 
another  derivation  of  the  name  ftiom  the  patriaruh 
Ayman,  found  in  the  native  gencalogira  third  in 
descent  from  Saba.  In  confirmatitm  of  the  former  ety- 
mology,  ho  maintains  that  the  name  Fem^n,  which  now 
comprehends  the  eastern  quarter  of  Southern  Arabia, 
was  formerly  proper  to  tlie  central  portioa  of  that 
province.  He  tliinks  that  the  capital  of  the  Minaei 
— the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Strabo,  the  Camon  of 
Pliny,  identical,  also,  with  the  Carman  Begia  of 
Ptolemy  (to  which  that  geographer  assigns  too  high 
a  latitude,  as  he  docs  also  the  Minaei)— is  to  be 
found  in  the  Al-Kam  of  Wady  Doin,  five  or 
six  days  N..  or,  according  to  another  anthraitv, 
WNW.,  of  Muknlkih,  Their  other  town,  Mariaha 
Bai-amalacum,  he  places  in  the  same  valley.  [Ma- 
KiADA,  2.]  The  position  thus  assigned  to  Cam.H  in 
the  Wady  Doan,  enables  us  to  fix  the  extent  of  the 
territory  of  the  Mioad  between  the  Swba^nB  aibi 
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IfadrtmauL  Their  coantry  most  have  compre- 
Iicnded  the  eastern  half  of  the  territory  of  Yafa^  and 
tlie  western  half  of  the  modem  lladrarmntL  So 
that  Shibum  and  Feritnj  and  the  tomb  of  Jludy  and 
the  wells  of  Barhut  (Ptolemy's  source  of  the  Styx), 
vrhich  now  form  part  of  hadramaut,  pertained  to 
the  Minaei.  (Kitter,  Erdkunde  von  Arabietif 
i.  pp.  278—284.)  [G.  W.] 

MINARIACUM,  in  Belgica,  is  placed  on  a  road 
from  Castellnm  {Caisel)  to  Tumacum  (^Toumai); 
ami  a  road  also  ran  from  Castollum  through  Miiia- 
riacum  to  Nemetacum  (.4rrcur).  The  distance  is 
xi.  (leaf^ues)  from  CasseL,  a  well-known  pasition,  to 
Miiiariacum.  D'Anyille  contends  that  the  |:;eop:rar 
phcrs  are  mistaken  in  placing  Minariacuro  at  J/er- 
ghemy  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  J/ervi/fe,  on  the  river 
LySj  instead  of  placing  it  at  Esterre,  also  on  the 
Lys.  The  distances  as  usual  cause  a  dif&culty,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  that  decides  the  question.  An 
old  Roman  road  leads  from  Ca3sel  to  Esterre,  and 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  Etterre,     [G.  L.] 

MINAS  SABBATTHA  {Vitivas  :Za€ar0d,  Zosim. 
iii.  23),  a  small  fortified  work  in  Babylonia,  which 
Zosirnus  describes  as,  in  his  day,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  Parthian  capital  Ctesiphon.  Ablil- 
feda  (p.  253)  speaks  of  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Sabath,  [V.] 

mNATICUM,  in  Belgica,  is  placed  by  tlie  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Bagacnm 
(Barat)  to  Durocortorum  (^Reinui),  It  is  placed 
in  the  Itin.  between  Catusiacum  (^Chaours)  and 
Auxenna  or  Axuenna.  [Axuemna.]  Catusiacum 
is  omitted  in  the  Table,  and  Minaticum  appears  under 
the  furm  Ninittaci,  or  Nintecasi,  as  D'Anville  writes 
it  Here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  name  in  the 
Table  appears  to  be  more  exact,  for  Ninittaci  is 
Nizy  le  Comte,  which  stands  on  an  old  Roman 
road  that  leads  from  Chaours  to  Reinu.       [G.  L.] 

MI'NCIUS  {MlyKiot:  Mincio\  a  considerable 
river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Padua. 
(Plin.  iu.  16.  8.  20,  19.  s.  23;  Strab.  iv.  p.  209.) 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  Rhactian  Alps,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Monte  Totude^  from  which  it  flows  to  the 
lake  Benacus,  or  Logo  di  Garda,  which  is  formed 
by  the  accnnmlation  of  its  waters ;  from  thence  it 
issues  again  at  Petchiera  (the  ancient  Ardelica), 
and  has  from  thence  a  course  of  about  40  miles,  till 
it  falls  into  the  Po  near  (jovemolo,  about  10  miles 
above  Hostilia.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
is  a  mere  mountain  torrent;  but  after  it  leaves  the 
lake  Benacus  it  is  a  deep  and  clear  stream,  which 
holds  a  slow  and  winding  course  through  the  low 
and  marshy  plains  of  this  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
It  is  diaracterisUcally  described  by  Virgil,  who 
dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Virg.  Eel  vii.  13,  Georg. 
iii.  15,  Aen,  x.  206.)  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ci  Mantua  the  waters  of  the  Mincius 
stagnate,  so  as  to  form  shallow  lakes  of  considerable 
extent,  which  surround  that  city  on  three  sides,  the 
fourth  being  also  protected  by  artificial  inundations. 

A  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius 
in  B.  c.  ]  97,  between  tlie  consul  Cornelius  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  in 
which  tho  latter  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their 
leader,  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  taken  prisoner. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  30.)  At  a  much  later  period  it  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  near  its  confluence 
with  tlie  Padus,  at  a  place  called  by  Jomandes 
Acroventus,  Mamboleius,  that  the  celebrated  inter- 
view took  place  between  Pope  Leo  L  aad  Attila, 
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which  led  tho  king  of  the  Huns  to  withdraw  hia 
forces  from  Italy.  (Jornand.  GeL  42  ;  P.  Diac 
Bitt.  MisceH  xv.  p.  549.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MINERVAE  PROMONTCRIUM  {rh  ^Adrivcuw 
ijeporr^pioVy  Strab. :  Pttnta  deUa  Campanella),  a  pro- 
montory on  tlie  coast  of  Campania,  opposite  to  the 
iftUind  of  Capreae,  fonning  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  celebrated  Crater  or  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  a 
bold  and  rocky  headland,  constituting  the  extremity 
of  a  mountain  ridge,  which  branches  off  from  the 
main  mass  of  tho  Apennines  near  Nuceria,  and  forms 
a  great  mountain  promontory,  about  25  miles  in 
length,  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples  from  that 
of  Paestum  or  SaUmo.  The  actual  headland  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  temple  of  Minerva,  situated  on 
its  summit,  which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Ulysses  (Strab.  v.  p.  247) :  it  was  separated  by  a 
channel  of  only  3  miles  in  width  from  the  i&land  <^ 
Capreae  {Capn).  On  the  S.  side  of  the  promontory, 
but  about  5  miles  from  the  extreme  headland,  are 
some  small  rocky  islets  now  called  Li  Gatti,  very 
bold  and  picturesque  in  appearance,  which  were  se- 
lected by  tradition  as  the  abode  of  the  Sirens,  and 
hence  named  the  Sirknusae  Insulae  (Setpi^rovfr- 
(TOi  i^o-ot,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  79 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  247 ;  Pseud. 
Arist.  Mirab.  1 10).  From  the  proximity  of  these, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  headland  itself  was  some- 
times called  the  Promontory  of  the  Sirens  (2«(/n}yov(r- 
vuv  iueponi/jpioy)f  but  all  other  writers  give  it  the 
more  usual  appellation  of  Promontory  of  Miner\'a, 
though  Pliny  adds  that  it  had  once  been  the  abode 
of  tho  Sirens ;  and  there  was  an  ancient  temple  on 
the  side  towards  Surrentum  in  honour  of  those  my- 
thical beings,  which  had  at  one  time  been  an  object 
of  great  veneration  to  the  surrounding  population. 
(Strab.  V.  pp.  242,  247;  Plin.  iii.  5.  8,9;  Pseud. 
Arist  L  c;  Ovid.  Met  xv.  709;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9; 
Liv.  xhi.  20.)  Tacitus  in  one  passage  calls  the 
headland  Surrentinum  Promontorium,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  town  of  Surrentum,  from  which  it  was 
only  5  miles  distant;  and  Statins  also  speaks  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  as  situated  "  in  vertice  Surren- 
tino."  (Tac  Atm.  iv.  67;  Stat  Silv.  v.  3.  165.) 

The  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  coast-hne  of  Italy :  hence  we 
find  it  selected  in  B.C.  181  as  the  point  of  demarca- 
tion for  the  two  squadrons  which  were  appointed  to 
clear  the  sea  of  pirates;  tho  one  protecting  the  coasts 
from  thence  to  Massilia,  the  other  those  on  the  S.  as 
far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic.  (Liv.  xl.  18.) 
In  B.C.  36  a  part  of  tho  fleet  of  Augustus,  under 
Appius  Claudius,  on  its  voyage  from  Miscnum  to 
Sicily,  encountered  a  tempest  in  passing  this  ca]«, 
from  which  it  suffered  heavy  loss.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
V.  98.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Lucilius  as  a  point 
of  importance  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Italy. 
(Lucil.  SaL  iii.  Fr.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MI'NIO  (Mignone)f  a  small  river  of  Etruria, 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Centum- 
ccllae  (^Civita  KeccAta)  and  Gmviscae,  and  about 
3  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Marta.  It  is  a  trifling 
stream,  though  noticed  by  Virgil,  as  well  as  by  Ru- 
tilius  in  his  voyage  along  this  coast;  but  Mela  and 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  arc  tlio  only  geographical 
writers  who  deem  it  worthy  of  mention.  (Virg.  Aen. 
X.  183  ;  Serv.  ad  loc, ;  Rutil.  Itin,  i.  279;  Mel.  ii. 
4.  §  9  ;  Geogr.  lUv.  iv.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MPNIUS  {Wvios :  M'mho),  a  river  of  Sjain, 
rising  in  the  north  of  Gallaccia,  iu  the  Cantabrian 
mountains,  and  falling  into  tlie  Ocean.  (Strab. 
iiL  p.  153.)    Strabo  erroneously  says  that  it  is  tlie 
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largest  liver  of  Lusitania,  and  is  navigable  for  800 
stadia.  According  to  Aethicus  later  (p.  17),  it  has 
a  course  of  310  miles;  but  its  real  course  is  about 
120  miles.  The  river  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  minium,  or  vermilion,  carried  down 
by  its  waters.  (Justin,  xliv.  3.)  According:  to 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  it  was ori^milly called  Barxis  (Bcuvis); 
but  as  this  name  docs  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has 
l>een  conjectured  that  Bcuvis  is  a  false  reading  for 
licuSis,  or  NTJgiS,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  1) 
and  Mela  (iii.  1).  The  Nakdis  is  a  river  falling 
into  the  Ocean  between  the  Minius  and  the  Durios; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Foseidonios,  whom  Strabo 
folli)wed,  confounded  this  river  with  the  Minius. 
(Groskurd's  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  260.)  Nf/uoy,  in 
Api)ian  (//«p.  72),  is  clearly  only  a  false  reading 
for  Mivios.  The  Minius  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  1;  Mela,  iii.  1;  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35. 

MINIZUS.     [Mnizus.] 

MINNACiARA  {Miyydyapa,  Arrian,  Peripl  p. 
24 ;  Mwaydpa,  Ptol.  viL  I.  §  63),  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  lying  between  the  Namados  and 
Indus,  which  towards  the  sea  was  known  generically 
by  the  name  of  Indo-Scythia.  Its  exact  position 
cannot  now  be  determined ;  hence,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  is  represented  by  Taita,  near  the  : 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  said  to  be  called  by 
the  native  IJajputs,  Sa-Minaf/ur.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde. 
vol.  V.  p.  475.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name 
expresses  the  "  city  of  Min,"  nagara  being  a  common 
Sanscrit  word  for  city,  and  Isidore  of  Charax  men- 
tioninj?  a  to\vn  callcnl  Min  in  tliis  exact  locality. 
(Parth.  p.  9  ;  Lassen,  Pentap.  Indie,  p.  56.)      [V.] 

MINNITII,  a  town  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  {Judges,  xi.  33),  cele- 
brated for  its  com,  which  was  sold  for  export  in  the 
markets  of  Tyre.  (EsecA.  xxvii.  17.)  The  proper 
name  docs  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  in  either  of  these 
jwissagcs,  reading  in  the  former  Amon  (Alex.  2«- 
/Mtfc(0),  and  tnmslating  a  corrupt  reading  in  the 
latter  by  fivpwv,  after  airov,  as  in  the  same  passage 
they  represent  the  proper  name  Pannag  by  Kcurlas. 
Its  situation,  as  llcland  has  remarked  {Pcdaestina, 
g.  r.  p.  899),  deijends  on  the  two  questions,  (1)  of 
the  Vnut  of  march  followed  by  Jephtha,  and  (2)  of 
tlio  existence  of  two  Aroers.  There  is  no  proof  of 
the  latter  hy[)othcsis;  and  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  demand  that  the  former  question 
should  be  resolved  in  favour  of  a  course  from  N. 
to  S.  ;  which  would  oblige  us  to  look  for  Min- 
nith  some  distance  south  of  Aroer,  which  was  situ- 
ate<l,  we  know,  on  the  river  Arzon.  [Arnon; 
Akokk.]  Joseph  us  names  it  Maniathe  (Moi/«dOr;), 
but  gives  no  clue  to  its  position,  further  than  that 
it  wjis  in  Ammanitis.  Eusebius  places  it  at  Maan- 
ith  (Maavi'e),  iv.  M.  P.  fnnn  Esbus  (Heshbon),  on 
the  road  to  Philadelphia  ((?mma*<.  *.  v.  MtPtrfie-, 
St.  Jerome,  Mennith);  but  this  does  not  accord  with 
the  above  notific^ilitins  of  its  site.  [G.  W.] 

MINNODUNUM,  is  in  the  country  of  the  Ilel- 
vetii,  on  a  road  from  Viviscus  {Vcmi),  on  the  lake 
of  (iencva,  to  Aventicum  {Arcnches).  The  place  b 
Mou4lon,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it  MiUkn,  in  the 
Canton  of  Viuul,  on  the  road  from  Bern  to  Lau- 
sannr.  [G.  L.] 

MIXCKA  (Mti'cia,Ptol.iii.l7.§7;Mfi'w.i'ta</wwn».;  I 
Minnuni,  Plin.  iv.  12.)  1.  A  place  in  Crete,  which  I 
Ptolnny  (/  c.)  fixes  to  the  W.  of  the  headland  of  ' 
Prejianun.  Mr.  Pa>hley  {Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  44)  thinks  \ 
that  it  was  sitiuilod  at  iSUTUta,  on  the  Akroteri  of 
i\w  \ny  iii  Siuihu  \ 
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2.  A  city  of  Crete,  which  belonged  to  the  district 
of  Lyctns,  and  stood  on  the  narrowest  part  uf  tlie 
island,  at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Uicrapytoa. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  475;  PtoL  liL  17.  §  5.) 

Its  position  has  been  fixed  at  Cattel  Mirabdln, 
near  Istrones.  (Hocfc,JS:rcto,vol.i.p.421.)  [E.BJ.] 

MINO'A  (Mivtia),  1.  A  smaU  island  in  fnuit 
of  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara.  [Fm*  details,  see 
Mboaua.] 

2.  A  promontory  of  Laconia,  S.  of  Epidaxmis  Li- 
mera.     [Epidaurus  Ldieba.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  island  of  Faros.  [Par<^] 

4.  A  city  of  Sicily,  osoally  called  Heracleia  Minoa. 
[Heracleia  MnfOA.] 

5.  A  town  in  the  island  of  Amorgos.  [Amorgo.'^I 

6.  A  town  in  the  island  of  Siphnos.     [Sipidci^  J 
MINTHE.     [Elis,  p.  817,  b.] 
MINTURNAE  (Murrovpptu,  Ptol. ;   Mirrovprf,, 

Strab. :  Eth.  Miyrovpvii<rtoSf  Pint ;  'Mintomcnsis), 
a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
that  term;  but  originally  a  city  of  the  Ansonlans, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris  {Garigliano), 
about  3  miles  from  the  sea.     It  was  on  Uie  line 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  here  crossed  the  Liris. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233.)    The  name  of  Mintomae  u  first 
mentioned  in  history  during  the  great  Latin  War, 
B.  c.  340 — 338,  when  it  i^orded  a  refuge  to  the 
Latin  forces  after  their  defeat  in  Campania.    (Liv. 
viii.  10.)    It  was  not,  however,  at  that  time  a  Latin 
city,  but  belonged  to  the  Ausonians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  then  in  alliance  with  the  Latins  and 
Campanuins.    For,  in  B.C.  315,  Livy  tells  as  that 
there  were  three  cities  of  the  Ausonians,  Ausoua, 
Mintumae,  and  Vescia,  whicli  had  declared  them- 
selves hostile  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Laatalae, 
but  were  again  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  some  of  the  young  nobles  in  each,  and  tlio 
inhabitants  unsparingly  put  to  the  sword.     (Liv. 
ix.  25.)    Not  many  years  later,  in  b.  c.  296,  a 
Roman  colony  was  established  at  Alintunuie,  at  the 
same  time  with  one  at  Smuessa,  a  little  farther  down 
the  coast :  they  were  both  of  them  of  the  class  calleil 
"  Coloniao  iMaritimae,**  with  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  (Liv.  x.  21;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14);  and  were 
obviously  designed  to  muntain  and  secure  the  ooro- 
nmnications  of  the  Romans  with  Campania.  Daring 
the  Second  Punic  War  both  Mintumae  and  Sinuesha 
were  among  the  colonies  which  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  establish  their  exemi^ra  from 
the  obligation  to  furnish  military  levies  (Liv.  xxvii. 
38);  and  again,  during  the  war  with  Antiochtis 
(b.  c.  191),  they  attempted,  with  equal  ill  success, 
to  procure  a  similar  exemption  from  providing  re- 
cruits and  supplies  for  the   naval  service.     (Id 
xxxvL  3.)    Mintumae  was  situated  (m  the  borders 
of  an  extensive  marsh,  which  rendered  the  city  un- 
healthy, but  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  must 
have  contributed  to  maintain  its  prosperity;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  already  under  the  Repablic,  what 
it  certainly  became  under  the  Empire,  a  flimriKhing 
and  populous  town.     In  b.  c.  88  Mintumae  was  the 
scene  of  a  celebrated  adventure  of  C.  Marios,  who, 
while  fiying  from  Rome  by  sea,  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  SulU,  was  compelled  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Liris.     He  at  first  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  marshes  near  the  sea-coast;  but  being 
discovered  and  dragged  from  thence,  he  was  cast 
into  prison  by  order  of  the  magi:>trates  of  Mintamae, 
who  sent  a  sLivc  to  put  hhn  to  death.     Bat  the 
man  is  said  to  have  been  so  struck  with  the  nuycstio 
appearance  of  the  aged  geneial  that  he  was  unable 
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to  execute  his  task;  and  hereupon  the  magistrates 
tletcnnined  to  send  Marius  away,  and  pat  him  on 
board  a  ship  which  conveyed  him  to  Afnca.  (Plat. 
Mar.  36—39;  Appian,i/.  C.  I  61,62;  Veil.  Pat  il 
1 9 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  5.  §  5.  ii.  10.  §  6 ;  Liv.  EpU.  Ixxvii. ; 
Juv.  X.  276;  Cic. pro  Plane.  10^  pro  Sext.  22.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Mintamae  under  the  Re- 
public, though  from  its  positicm  on  the  Appian  Way 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  incidentally  by  Cicero  (ad 
Att.  V.  1,3,  vii.  13,  xvL  10.)  It  still  retained  in 
his  time  the  title  of  a  colony ;  but  received  a  ma- 
terlil  accession  from  a  firesh  body  of  colonists  esta- 
blished there  by  Augustus  ;  and  again  at  a  later 
period  under  Caligula.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  235;  Hy- 
pn.  de  Limit,  p.  178;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  355.) 
We  fiod  it  in  consequence  distinguisihed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  by  the  title  of  a  colony,  as  well 
as  in  inscriptions  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  | 
63  ;  Orcll.  Inscr.  3762;  Mommsen,  /.  B.  N.  4058 
— 4061);  and  notwithstanding  its  unhealthy  situ- 
ation, which  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid,  who  calls  it  I 
"  Mintumae  graves"  (MeL  xv.  716),  it  appears  to  j 
huve  continued  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  to  , 
liave  been  a  flourishing  and  important  town.  Its  I 
prosperity  is  attested  by  numerous  inscriptions,  as  | 
well  as  by  the  ruins  still  existing  on  the  site. 
Thpi>e  comprise  the  extensive  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, of  an  aqueduct  which  served  to  bring  water 
fmm  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  substructions 
of  a  temple,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  ancient  walls 
and  towers.  (RoroancUi,  vol  iii.  p.  430;  Eustace, 
ClauUxd  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  318.)  All  these  remains 
are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  but  according  to 
Pliny  the  city  extended  itself  on  both  sides  of  the 
river;  and  it  is  certain  that  its  territory  comprised 
a  considerable  extent  on  both  banks  of  the  Liris. 
(Hygin.  de  Limit,  p.  178.)  The  period  of  its  de- 
struction is  unknown :  we  find  it  still  mentioned  in 
Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  26)  as  a  city,  and  apparently 
a  place  of  some  strength;  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  all  trace  of  it  is  lost,  and 
it  was  probably  destroyed  cither  by  the  Lombards  or 
S:iracens.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
tu  the  site  of  the  modem  Trajttto,  a  village  on  a 
hill  about  1^  mile  distant,  the  name  of  which  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  passage  of  the  Liris  (Ad 
Trajcctum),  though  wholly  inapplicable  to  its  pro- 
sent  more  elevated  position. 

Between  Minturnae  and  the  sea-coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Liris,  was  the  celebrated  grove  of 
M;urica  [Lucus  Makicae],  with  a  temple  or  shrine 
of  the  goddess  of  tliat  name,  which  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  (Pint. 
Mar.  39 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  She  appears  to  have 
been  properly  a  local  divinity;  at  lea^t  we  do  not 
meet  with  her  worship  under  that  name  any  where 
el.^  in  Italy ;  though  many  writers  called  her  the 
niftther  of  Latinus,  and  others,  perha|fe  on  that  very 
ai'count,  identified  her  with  Circe.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
47;  Scrv.  ad  loc.;  Lactant.  Inst.  Div.  i.  21.)  We 
may  probably  conclude  that  she  was  connected  with 
the  old  Latin  religion;  and  this  will  explain  the 
veneration  with  which  her  gruve  and  temple  were 
regarded,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mintumae, 
but  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Frequent  allusions 
to  them  are  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  but  always  in 
(>jo»e  connection  with  Alinlumae  and  the  Liris. 
(Hor.  Cam.  iii.  17.  7;  Lucan.  ii.  424;  Martial, 
xiu.  83;  Claudiaii,  Prvh.  ct  01.  Cow.  259). 

StralK)  calls  Mintumae  about  80  stadia  fiom  For- 
miae,  and  the  same  distance  from  Siuuessu :  the 
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Itineraries  give  the  distance  in  each  case  as  9  miles. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233;  Itin,  ^»t  pp.  108,  121.)  After 
crossing  the  Liris  a  branch  roaid  quitted  the  Appian 
Way  on  the  left,  and  led  by  Suessa  to  Teaimm, 
where  it  joined  the  Via  Latina.  [E.  H.  B.] 

Ml'NYA  (MivAx),  a  city  of  Thessaly, .  said  by 
Stephanos  B.  (s.  v.)  to  have  been  fonnerly  called 
Halmonia  (*AXfiupia),  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Minyas.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s.  15) 
imder  the  name  of  Almon,  and  in  conjunction  witli 
Orchomenus  Minyeus  in  Thessaly.  (See  ^lUllur, 
Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer,  p.  244,  2nd  ed.) 

MPNYAE  (Mtyvoi),  an  ancient  race  in  Greece, 
laid  to  have  been  descended  from  Minyas,  the  son 
of  Orchomenus,  who  originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly, 
and  afterwards  migrated  into  Boeotia,  and  founded 
Orchomenus.  [For  details  see  Orchomemus.] 
Alost  of  the  Argonautic  heroes  were  Minyae ;  and 
some  of  them  having  settled  in  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
continued  to  be  odled  Minyae.  These  Lemnian 
Minyae  were  driven  out  of  the  island  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians,  and  took  refuge  in  Lacedaemon, 
from  whence  some  of  them  migrated  to  Thera,  and 
others  to  Triphylia  in  Ells,  where  they  founded 
the  six  Triphyllan  cities.  (Herod,  iv.  145 — 148.) 
[Eus,  p.  818.] 

MINYEIUS  (MiKuifl)>0>  ^e  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Anigrus  in  Elis.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  721.)  [Ani- 
oiius.] 

MIROBRIGA  (Vlip6ipiyay  1.  Also  called 
Merobiuca  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  35;  Coins),  a  town  ni 
the  Cellici  in  Lusitania,  upon  the  Ocean  (Ptol.  ii.  5. 
§  6),  identified  by  some  with  Odemira.  by  others 
with  Sinet.  (Mcntelle,  £sp.  Anc.  p.  260  ;  Ukert, 
il  1.  p.  390.) 

2.  A  Roman  municipium,  in  the  territory  of  tho 
Turduli,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta,  now  Capilla,  N.  of 
FuenU  Owjima.  (Ptol.  il  4.  §  13;  Phn.  iii.  1. 
8.  3;  /(.  Anton,  p.  444 ;  Inscr.  Gruter,  pp.  76, 
257.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
ncnsis,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  59). 

MISE'NUM  (MMTT^ytiv),  was  the  name  of  a  re- 
markable promontory  (m  Uie  coast  of  Campania  (Mi- 
8ENUM  PiwMOKTOUiUM,  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4  ;  some- 
times also  MisENi  PuoMONTORiUAi,  Liv.  xxiv.  13; 
t2>  Mitnivhy  ixftov,  Strab. :  Capo  di  Miaeno\  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  port  (Portus  >Iiskni:s, 
Flor.  i.  16),  and  a  town  which  grew  up  adjoining  it, 
after  the  harbour  had  become  the  station  of  tho 
Roman  fleet.  The  promontory  of  Misenum  funns  the 
northern  limit  of  the  celebrated  gulf  called  the  Crater 
or  Sinus  Cumanus  (the  Bay  of  Naples).  It  is  an 
almost  i.solated  headland,  forming  a  hill  of  con.sidcr- 
able  elevation,  and  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  form, 
joined  to  the  mainknd  opposite  to  Prodda  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land,  between  which  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  coast  by  Bauli  and  Baiae  is  a  d(>rp 
inlet  fomiing  the  harbour  or  port  of  Misenum  (Strab. 
V.  p.  243).  A  large  stagnant  pool  or  basin,  still 
deeper  in,  now  called  the  Mare  Morto,  communi- 
cated with  this  outer  port  by  a  very  narrow  entrano', 
which  could  be  closed  by  a  bridge  or  causeway.  It 
is  probable  that  the  headland  of  Misenum  itself  at 
one  time  formed  part  of  the  encircling  heights  of  tlie 
crater  of  a  long  extinct  volcano,  of  which  the  Mare 
Morto  occupies  the  centre,  and  the  Monte  di  lYo- 
cida  (as  the  headland  opposite  to  the  island  of  that 
name  is  now  called)  constituted  the  opposite  margin. 
(Daubeny  On  VolcanoeSf  p.  202,  2iid  edit.) 
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The  name  of  the  promontory  of  Miscnnm  was  de- 
rived, according  to  a  tradition  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  Kuman  writers,  from  the  trumpeter  of  Aeneas, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  buried  there  (Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
163,212—235;  Propcrt.  iv.  18.  3;  Sil.  Itai.  xii.  ISS; 
Stat  Sih.  iii.  1 . 1 50 ;  Mel.  il  4.  §  9 ;  iwlin.  2.  §  1 3). 
Another  legend,  uowcver,  seems  to  have  represented 
Misenus  as  one  of  tlie  companions  of  Ulysses  (Strab. 
V.  p.  245).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
town  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  though  it  is 
almost  certain  that  its  secure  and  land-locked  port 
(already  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  AUm  737)  must 
have  been  turned  to  account  by  the  Cnmaeans  during 
the  period  of  their  naval  and  commercial  power. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Koman  Bepublic  the  actual 
promontory  of  MLsenum,  as  well  as  the  neighboming 
shores  of  Bauli  and  Baiae,  was  become  a  favourite 
site  for  the  villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  any  considerable  po- 
pulation was  collected  there.  That  emperor  first  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  maintaining  a  fleet  for  tlio 
defence  of  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  Sea,  of  which 
Misenum  was  made  the  permanent  station  (Suet. 
Auff.  49;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5),  as  it  continued  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Empire.  Thus  we  find  the 
"  classis  Miscnensis"  continually  alluded  to  by  Ta- 
citus (Ann.  ziv.  3,  62,  xv.  51,  Bist.  ii.  100,  iii. 
56,  &c.) ;  and  the  elder  Pliny  was  stationed  at  Mi- 
senum in  command  of  the  fleet,  when  the  memorable 
eruption  of  Vesurius  broke  out,  in  which  he  perished, 
A.D.  79,  and  of  which  his  nephew  has  left  us  so  inte- 
resting an  account  (Ep.  vi.  16,  20).  At  a  much 
later  period  we  find  the  establishment  of  a  fleet  at 
Misenum,  with  a  legion  specially  organised  for  its 
service,  referred  to  as  a  permanent  institution,  both 
by  Vegctius  and  the  Notitia.  (Veget  v.  1,  2;  NotiL 
ZHffn.  ii.  p.  118.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
con^>equcncc  of  this  important  establishment  a  con- 
siderable town  grew  up  around  the  port  of  Misenum; 
.'md  we  learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  pos- 
sessed municipal  privilegt-s,  and  even  bore  the  title  of 
a  colony.  (Orcll.  Inscr.  3772;  Mommsen,  /.  R.  N. 
2575 — 2577.)  But  the  '*  Miscnates,"  whose  name 
frequently  occurs  in  inscriptions,  are  in  general  the 
soidiei-B  of  the  fleet  (^Milites  clojtsia  praetoriae  Mi- 
fenatium,  Momnu>en,  I  c.  2725,  &c.),  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town. 

Before  it  became  thus  memorable  as  the  station  of 
the  lioman  fleet,  Misenum  was  remarkable  in  history 
for  tlie  interview  between  Octavian  and  Antony  and 
Sextus  Pompeius,  in  which  the  two  former  were  re- 
ceived by  Sextus  on  board  his  ship,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  be- 
tween the  three  contracting  jtarties.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  his  admiral  Menas  proposed  to  Pompey 
to  cut  the  cables  and  carry  the  two  triumvirs  off  to 
(Plut  Ant  32;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  36;  Veil. 
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Pat.  ii.  77.)  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  Cicero 
notices  it  as  having  been  infested  by  the  Cilician  pi- 
rates, who  carried  off  from  thence  the  daughters  of 
M.  Antonius,  who  had  himself  carried  on  the  war 
against  them.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  12.)  We 
learn  from  Plutarch  that  C.  Marius  had  a  villa  there, 
which  he  describes  as  more  splendid  and  luxurious 
than  was  suited  to  the  character  of  the  man  (Pint. 
Mar.  34)  ;  nevertheless  it  was  then  far  inferior  to 
what  it  became  in  the  hands  of  L.  LucuUus,  who 
subsequently  purchased  it  for  a  sum  of  2,500,000 
denarii,  and  adorned  it  with  his  usual  magnificence. 
It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  who  appears  to  have  not  nnfinequently 
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made  it  his  residence ;  and  who  ultimately  died 
there,  on  the  16th  of  March,  a.  d.  37.  The  rilU 
itself  is  described  as  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  sea ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  its  vast  sub- 
structions and  subterranean  galleries,  &c.,  tlut  it 
must  have  comprised  within  its  grounds  the  greater 
part  of  the  promontoiy.  (Plut.  L  c,  LucuQ.  39 ; 
Seneca,  Ep.  61 ;  Tac.  Ann.  vL  50;  Suet.  Tib.  72, 
73 ;  Dion  Cass.  IviiL  28 ;  Phaedr.  Fab.  iL  36.) 
Besides  this  celebrated  villa  of  Lncnllus,  we  learn 
from  Cicero  that  M.  Antonius  the  orator  had  a  rilla 
at  Misenum,  and  that  the  triumvir,  his  grandson, 
made  it  a  frequent  place  of  re^dence.  (Cic  de  Or. 
ii.  14,  ad  AU.7L  8,  xiv.  20,  PhU.  ii.  19.)  At  a 
much  later  period  Misenum  became  the  place  of  ' 
exile  or  confinement  of  the  unhappy  Romulos  Au-  I  <? 
gustulus,  the  List  emperor  of  the  West,  to  whom  ' 
the  villa  of  Lucullus  was  assigned  as  a  place  of '  ^ 
residence  by  Odoacer  after  his  deposition,  a.  d.  470. 
( Jomand.  Get  46 ;  Marcellin.  Chron.  p.  44.)  Horace 
notices  tlie  sea  off  Cape  Misenum  as  celebrated  for 
its  echini  or  sea-urchins.    (Hor.  Sat  ii.  4. 33.) 

Some  ruins,  still  extant  ne^r  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  are  in  all  probability  those  of  the  villa  of  Lu- 
cullus. Of  the  town  of  Misenum  the  remains  are 
but  inconsiderable ;  they  are  situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Porto  di  MisenOj  at  a  place  now  called 
Casaluce ;  while  those  of  a  theatre  are  situated  at 
a  spot  called  //  Forno^  a  little  further  to  the  Wn 
just  where  the  inner  basin  or  Mare  Morto  opens 
into  the  outer  port  The  two  were  separated  in 
ancient  times  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  which  has 
recently  been  replaced  by  a  closed  causeway,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  cause  both  the  inner 
basin  and  outer  harbour  to  fill  up  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  the  latter  has  in  consequence  become 
almost  useless.  In  the  sides  of  the  hill  at  the  bead 
of  the  port,  and  on  the  N.  of  the  Mare  Morto  are 
excavatc<l  numerous  sepulchres,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  discovered  there,  are  those  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  fleet  statiiHied  at  Mi- 
senum. Many  of  these  inscriptions  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  as  throwing  light  npon  the  mi- 
litary and  naval  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  are  all  collected  by  l^Iommsen  (Inter.  Regn. 
Neap.  pp.  1 45—1 54).  [E.  H.  B.] 

mSE'TUS  (M«nrr<Jf :  Eth.  Mitrfrrioj,  Steph.  R), 
a  town  of  Ma^onia,  the  position  of  which  is  un- 
determined. [E.  B.  J.] 

MI'STUIUM  (JtMaBum),  a  town  of  the  mountain 
tribe  of  the  Orondici  in  the  north  dt  Pisidia  (Ptol.  v. 
4.  §  12),  and  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of 
Mistheia,  which  Hierocles  (p.  625)  places  inLycacnia. 
The  latter  name  occurs  also  in  other  late  writers, 
as  Theophanes  (Chron,  p.  320)  and  Nicephorua 
(c.  20).  [L.  S.] 

MISUA.    [Carthago,  Vol  L  p.  551,  a.] 

MISULANI.     [MusuiJiNi.] 

MITURIDATIS  RE'GIO  (fi  MtdpiSdh-ov  x^ 
Ptol.  V.  9.  §  19),  a  district  of  Asiatic  Sarm.ntia, 
E.  of  the  nippici  Montes.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Mithridates,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  whom  Vaillant 
(Achaemenidarum  Imper,  voL  ii.  p.  246)  calls  eighth 
of  tliat  name,  and  who  fled  to  this  country  for 
refuge  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Plin. 
vi.  5 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  15 ;  Dion  Ca8s.lx.8.)  [E.BJ.] 

MITHRIDATIUM  (VLiBpiZinov),  a  fortress  of 
the  Trocmi,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Galatia  and 
Pontus.  After  the  subjugation  of  Pontns  by  the 
BamanSi  Pompey  took  Mithridatiam  flrom  Pontna, 


MITYLEXE. 
ami  fxn  it  lo  a  Gtlotlin  prince  Ik^oiiistanu,  or 

lliMgiluni,  *■  he  i>  csllnl  oa  coiru.  (Stnh.  iti.  p. 
5cr:Si-rtmi.p,  IBD.)  f L.  6.1 

MlTYLt'NE.     [Mytilesk.] 

ailTYS,  a  riirer  of  Plena  in  Munlimb,  which 
thr  Kiiuuui  ■mi}',  in  the  third  ciunpiijin  iigiiiiutt 
rcncus,  under  Q.  Uarcius,  reached  oii  Ihs  tint  dsj 
»ftn  Ihetr  occupalioa  uf  IKutD.  (Liv.  xlir.  7.) 
Tl«  Mitjs  wag  perhaps  the  riTer  of  KaltrimL 
(LcHkc.  A'ortA.  Grttte,  lol.  iiL  p.  424.)  [K.  B,  J.l 

UI/JlGUS.     [MKUt-B.] 

MIZPAH  T.  mZPEH  (Moir^).  ThU  Hebrew 
■ppellatin  (r.  H^y),  tignirjdng  "  a  onnnunding 
hrishl,"  "  a  beacon,"  "  watchtower ,"  mi  the  like  ' 

yXvrrar,  Jowph.  AtU.  tt.  S.  §  1),  U  ti»ed  aa  the  I 
proper  name  uf  aevFral  silea  or  lowni  in  Palaline,  I 
donhtieM  from  their  pmilioiis.  | 

I.  11ie  most  important  waa  Miipah  (once 
wrilbsn  Hiiprh,  Joth.  xriiL  2G),  in  the  tribe  of  Bcn- 
jimin,  wliera  a  coiiTocatinn  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  j 
waa  hchl  on  important  occa«ioM,  dnring  the  tinin 
of  the  Jud;;ei,  anJ  kob  oik  of  the  itationa  in 
Samiiel'a  annua]  circnit  (Jud7e1.11.  1,  3,  Ili.  1 ; 
1  Sam.  vii.5— 17,1.  I7,&c.)  It  was  Mrengtbened  l' 
bj  A.io,kinj;of  Jndah.aa  a  frontier  garrif  on  against  I 
line],  and  ha  med  fiir  bis  work*  (he  materials  I 
bniiisht  from  the  neiithbourinj;  Bamoh,  wbich 
IbULiJia,  king  of  Israel,  had  built  on  bii  soutbem 
froGlier,  '  that  be  might  not  suHer  anj  to  e"  °at  or 
to  coma  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Judab.'  (I  Kingt.  iv. 
17—22;  comp.  2  C'Anm.  ivi.  G.)  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jemsuteni  b;  Nebuchadnniar  it  be- 
came, for  a  thort  tJine,  the  seat  oF  the  goTemment, 
and  there  it  wa«  that  Gnjaliah  and  liis  ofllfers  were 
barbaronalj  innnlered  b;  [siimael  ajid  bis  company, 
C2  Kiny,  iir.  28—25;  Jiremiah,  z\.  ili,)  It  ia 
clear  fium  thin  narrative  thM  it  was  titnated  on  the  I 
highroad  between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  (ili. 
5, 6>;  and  it  ii evident  from  Ihcnirralivo in, Judges  | 
that  it  could  not  be  far  dislant  from  Gibcab  of  ■ 
Benjaniin.  aa  t!ie  haidquarte™  of  the  Ismelites 
were  at  Briipah  while  thej  were  beaieging  Gibeah. 
It  was  nslored  and  inhabited  soon  after  the  cap- 
livitj  (A'eAim.  ii.  7,  IS),  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
bocrk  of  hfaccsbeea  an  bituated  over  against  Jeru- 
salem (MaiTffii^  KBTiytyri  'ItpowfoAjti),  and  as 
having  been  fonner)j  an  oralmy  of  Israel;  uid  there 
it  was  tbat  Judas  Klarobaens  and  his  brothers  I 
inaEurnrated  their  great  vrork  wilb  fasting  and 
pmyer.  (1  Marcai.  iii.  46.)  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Jinepbus  in  his  namtire  of  the  Scripture 
historyr  but  hii  orthography  is  far  from  uniform. . 
Moff^iin)  (t!.  2.  g  1),  MofT^aed  (ci.  4.  5  4,  i.  9, 
§5  2.  4,  S),  Mw^  (riii.  la  I  4).  In  the  last 
dtrd  pasnge  ho  informs  oa  Chat  Allipah  was  in  the 
same  place  as  lUnalhnn  (or  Runiih),  which  he 
places  40  atadia  from  Jerusalem  (§  3).  Kiuebiua 
Mid  St.  Jerome  most  oniuioontiiblj  eonfonnd  this 
Miipab  with  tfae  Sliipjih  of  Gilead  (infra,  No.  3). 
Thtj  pbce  it  near  KJrjatlijearim.  {Onomait  t.  v. 
MoffffTjAi.)  I(a  RIe  bu  not  been  saliafaclnrilj 
identilied.  Or.  Bobinsoo  thinks  that  either  Tntt-tl. 
Fil  (Bean-hill),  Ijing  about  an  hour  iontb  of  F.r^ 
Ham  (Ramali)  tuwanis  Jemsalem,  nr  Kebi/  Samiril, 
Mnewbat  further  distant  from  Er-Ram,  tu  the  west 
ot  the  former  site,  would  dwrrapood  to  the  ute  of 
Miipah.  He  iitclinea  Btronglv  to  the  latter  lute 
iBit.  Aet  TuL  il  p.  144);  which,  however,  secnu 
to  ha  too  fcr  remove.!  from  the  hiphrond  between 
Jmaalem  and  Samuio,  on  which  Hiipoh  was  ccr. 
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tamlj'  ritnated.  PoMblj  the  modem  villagt  of 
^iofiW,  identical  in  meaning  with  Uiipob,  ailuated 
on  that  mad.  near  to  TtU-tlFU,  may  mark  (hia 
ancient  site;  or  another  site,  between  this  and  F.r- 
Rim,  OD  the  east  of  the  road,  still  cattal  'A  in  A'w- 
pth,  maj  mark  the  spot.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  Jemnalem  ii 
called  bj  a  name  of  kindnd  aignieation  vilh  Mii- 
pab,  and  doubCleaa  derived  ili  name  iiarwit  from 
that  town.     It  ia  on  this  ridgo  that  Shaphal  lie*. 

2.  Miipeh  (LXX.,  Mw^)  ia  mentioned  amonj; 
Ihs  citia  U  Judah  {J<nk.  iv.  38);  ami  tbis  must 
be  «ther  the  one  which  Euaehina  mentions  as  still 
eiialing  under  the  ume  name,  in  the  borden  of 
Eleoiheropulia  to  the  north,  or  the  other  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  on  the  way  to  Aelia.  The  furmer  of  these 
is  probably  TdUtSafbtk,  the  Alba  Specula  of  the 
middle  ages;  the  latter  ma;  be  Beit-Safa,  ■  little 
to  the  south  of  Jemsalent,  between  that  city  and 
Bethlehem. 

a.  Miifah,  in  Mount  Gilead,  probably  identical 
with  Bantalh-Miipeh  in  Gad  (JosA.  liii.  26),  de- 
rived ita  mine  from  the  incident  mentioned  in  Ce- 
nesu,  uii.  44 — 55,  and  was  appairntly  the  site  of 
the  mugb  monument  of  unhewn  atones  called  by 
Laban  in  Chaldee,  "  Yegar-sahailulba,'  and  b;  J»> 
cob  in  Hebrew,  "Calced,"  hitb  signifying  "the 
heap  of  witness."  The  tile  waa  called  "  Miipah ; 
for,  he  sail].  The  Lord  watch  t>etween  nte  and  tlice^ 
when  we  are  abwnt  one  fiom  Ihe  other."  Thia  ia 
diiubtless  the  Miipah  of  Jcphllia  the  Gikwlite, 
whioh  leema  to  have  bad  somewhat  of  a  aacred 
character,  and  to  liave  served  for  the  national  con- 
vent inuH  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  as  ita  name- 
sake in  Benjamin  did  in  Palealine  l'ro]ier.  (^Jtulga, 
I.  IT,  iLll,.'U.)  EuscbiusnoticesitasaLevitical 
city  in  the  tribe  of  God.     ((Mumtut  (.  v.  Mwr^) 

4.  A  fiinrtb  Miipeh  is  named  in  JoA.  li.  3, 

HivitB  under  Uermou,  in  thi  land  of  Miipeh;"  and 
presently  afterwards  of  "  tht  valley  of  Miipeh  east- 
ward" (ver.  8).  whieh  cannot  tie  identical  Willi  the 
Gilendite  Mtipeb,  bnt  must  have  been  st  tho  sonth- 
cm  base  of  Mount  Jlermon. 

5.  Miipeh   of  Moab   is  mentioned    (in    I  Snm. 


i.  8)  in 
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.pilal  of  that  country  in  the  ti 
iHmi,  aa  it  was  certainly  the  residence  of  its  king. 
(Euseb.  (hum.  1.  v.  Kaarvfi.)  [G.  W.] 

MKIZCS,  or  MIXIZUS,  a  small  town  in  Gslatia, 
between  Lagania  and  Ancyia,  where  the  Emi<ror 
Anaatosius  must  have  resided  for  some  time,  m 
ncvcial  of  liia-esjostitutions  are  dated  from  iliat  pfcu*, 
both  in  the  Codex  Theoloaianns  and  the  Coilex 
Justinianeus.  (/(m.  ifierat.p.57S  ; /l..iRt.p.  I4U; 
\otiL  Fpitc,  where  it  ia  called  Mi^fgi;  lliennl. 
p.  697,  where  it  bean  the  name  'P.yffi^ifoi ;  T,ib. 
Peul.  calls  it  Miugus;  Cod.  Theod.  dc  hit  qui  nd 
Kcda.  i.  3;  ds  EpUt.  i.  33;  dt  rom.  L  16.) 
Mniius  wu  tfae  see  of  a  bishop,  as  we  know  frcnn 
Bcveisl  councils  at  which  its  bishops  are  mentioned. 
Kiepert  ulentifiea  the  phice  with  the  modrm 
Ai«.  [L.  S.] 

MOAD  (Mo«U),  Tsllii,  regio,  campFstri.i,  la 
[MoAniTAK.]  The  notice  of  Euseblus  may  be  here 
introduced  (ftwrnoit  1.  r.  MbkW):— "A  cily  of 
Arabin,  now  callcii  Areopnlis.  The  country  also  ia 
called  Mash,  bnt  the  city  Pdbbalh  Moab.~  [Are- 
(..■OT,i.Ll  [G.  W.] 

MOAlllTAE  (Me.aCTa.:  the  country  Moafi- 
Tti),  the  people  dcacended  [ran  Uoab,  the  son  of 
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Lot,  the  froit  of  his  incestuona  connection  with  his 
eldest  daughter.  {Gen.  six.  37.)  Moses  has  pre- 
served the  very  early  history  of  their  country  in 
Deuteronomy  (ii.  9 — II): — *'The  Lord  said  unto 
ine.  Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with 
them  in  battle,  for  i  will  not  give  thee  of  their  land 
for  a  possession ;  because  I  Iiave  given  Ar  unto  the 
children  of  Lot  for  a  possession.  The  Emims 
dwelt  there  in  times  post,  a  people  j;reat,  and  many, 
and  tall,  as  the  Anakims.**  The  Moabites,  having 
dispossessed  these  gigantic  aborigines,  held  pos- 
session  of  their  country,  which  w:is  bounded  on  the 
nortli  by  the  river  Amon,  which  separated  them 
from  the  Amorites.  At  an  earlier  period,  indeed, 
they  had  extended  their  conquests  for  to  the  north 
of  the  Amon,  but  had  been  forced  to  retire  before 
the  Amorites,  to  whom  they  had  ceded  tlicir  north- 
em  conquests,  even  before  the  children  of  Israel  came 
into  their  coasts;  and  several  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient war-songs  relating  to  the^e  times  are  preserved 
by  Moses.  (iXumb.  xxi.  13—15,  26 — 30.)  The 
boundary  question  was  re%nved  subsequently,  in  the 
days  of  Jcphthah,  when  the  Amorites  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  conquests  that  Israel  had  made 
between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok  south  and  north, 
and  to  the  Jordan  westward,  as  of  right  belonging 
to  them,  their  title  not  having  been  invalidated  by 
300  years*  occupation  by  the  Israelites.  It  appears 
from  Jephthah's  historical  review  of  the  facts,  that 
the  Israelites  had  neither  invaded  nor  occupied  any 
part  of  the  territories  of  which  Moab  and  Ammon 
were  in  actual  possession  at  the  [jeriod  referred  to; 
but  only  so  much  of  their  ancient  possessions  as 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  had  already  forced 
them  to  abandon  (Judges^  xi.  12 — 28) ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  tlie  memorial  of  the  occupation  of 
the  territory  north  of  Amon  by  the  Moabites  has 
been  preserved,  through  the  Mosaic  records,  even  to 
this  day,  in  the  name  that  is  popularly  assigned  to 
that  remarkable  mountain  district  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  forms  so  coiibpicuous  and  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  distant  \'icw  from  Jerusalem  towards 
the  east,  still  called  "  the  mountains  of  Moab,"  as  in 
Deuteronomy  that  high  table  land  is  described  as 
the  "plains  of  Moab"  (^Dent  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  49),* 
and  Josephus  occasionally  uses  the  name  with  the 
pame  latitude,  of  tlie  country  nortli  of  the  Amon, 
describing  the  Moabites  as  still  a  mighty  nation  of 
Goelesyria  (^AnL  i.  11.  §  5);  and  reckoning  among 
the  Moabitc  cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  under  Alex- 
ander Janiiaeus,  Ghesbon  (Hcshbon),  Medaba,  Fellas, 
juid  others  that  lay  considerably  north  of  the  Amon 
(^Ant.  xiii.  15.  §  4),  although  in  other  passages  he 
makes  tliat  river  divide  the  Moabites  from  the 
Amorites  (Ant.  iv.  5.  §  1),  and  describes  the 
country  of  Moab  as  the  southcm  limit  of  Peraea 
{Bell.  Jad,  iii.  3.  §  3),  consistently  with  which 
notices  ho  compares  the  country  of  the  Amorites  to 
.an  island,  bounded  by  the  Amon  on  the  S.,  the 
Jabbok  on  the  N.,  and  tlie  Jordan  on  the  E. 
{Ant.  iv.  5.  §  2.)  It  is  then  justly  remarked 
by  Keland  {Palaejttina,  p.  102),  that  by  "  the  plains 
of  Moab,"  where  the  Israelites  were  encamped  be- 
fore they  crossed  the  Jordan  {Numb,  xxxiii.  48, 
49,  .'50),  which  is  described  as  being  over  against 
Jericho,  and  by  the  ''land  of  Moab,"  in  which 
mount  Nebo  is  said  to  be  situated  {Deut.  xxxii.  49, 
romp,  xxxiv.  1. 5. 6.  8),  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
though  th:iit  district  was  actually  in  possession  of  the' 
Mual>ites  at  that  time;  but  is  so  called  because 
tbejr  formerly  held  ii  under  their  doimoioiL   (^Numb. 
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xxi.  26.)  It  may  be  added,  that  after  it  had  been 
occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  to  w}ti>ni 
Moses  a.ssigned  \X{Sumh.  xxxii.3.33 — 3S),thoMi«b- 
ites  again  conquered  it  for  a  time,  as  it  is  clear  th.ot 
Kglon  must  have  subjugated  that  district  east  of  the 
Jordan,  before  ho  could  have  possessed  himself  of 
Jericho,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  {Judges^  iii.  12 — 
30.)  Their  long  and  undisturbed  tenure  of  their 
own  proper  country  is  forcibly  described  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  "  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from 
his  youth,  and  he  hatli  settled  on  liis  lees,  and  hath 
not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  neither  hath 
he  gone  into  captivity:  therefore  his  taste  remained 
in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed"  (xlviii.  11); 
and  the  enumeration  of  its  prosperous  cities,  in  his 
denuncLition,  indicates  the  populousness  and  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  to  which  the  Israelites  resorted 
when  suffering  from  famine  in  their  own  mftst 
fruitful  districts  {Ruth^  LI),  and  which  supplied 
the  market  of  Tyre  with  grain.  {Ezek.  xxvii.  1 7.) 
[MiNNiTU.]  The  country  is  described  by  Josephus 
as  fertile,  and  capable  of  supporting  a  number  of 
men  on  its  produce.  {Ant.  iv.  5.  §  1.)  This  account 
both  of  its  populousness  and  fertility  is  remarkably 
confirmed  by  modem  travellers,  and  the  existing 
monuments  of  its  numerous  cities.  Thus  Irby  and 
Mangles,  proceeding  south  from  Eerek,  "  ascended 
into  a  country  of  downs,  with  verdure  so  dose  as  to 
appear  almost  like  turf,  and  with  cornfields  at  inter- 
vals." They  passed  numy  mined  sites,  the  names 
of  several  of  which  they  obtained ;  "  in  short,'*  they 
add,  "  the  whole  of  the  fine  plains  in  this  quarter 
are  covered  with  sites  of  towns,  on  every  eminence 
or  spot  convenient  for  the  constraction  of  me  ;  and 
as  all  the  land  is  capable  of  rich  cultivation,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  country,  now  so  deserted, 
once  presented  a  continued  picture  of  plenty  and 
fiertility"  {Travels^  p.  371,  compare  tmder  June  5, 
p.  456);  and  it  is  to  this  quarter  tliat  the  Arabs 
referred,  when  tliey  reported  to  Vobcy  *•  that  tliere 
are  to  the  SE.  of  the  lake  Asphaltes,  within  thnio 
days'  joumey,  upwards  of  three  hundred  rained  towns 
absolutely  deserted ;  several  have  large  edifices  with 
columns."  (lb.  p.  310.)  Ho  indc^  assigns  tlie 
country  to  '*  the  Kabathaeans,  the  most  potent  of  the 
Arabs  and  of  the  Idumaeans;"  but  the  rains  are 
more  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cotmtry,  who,  we  know,  lived  in  settled 
habitations,  while  the  Nabathaei  were  a  Bedowi 
tribe,  living  for  the  most  part  in  tents.  In  any  case 
the  present  aspect  of  the  country  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing commentary  on  Jeremiah  xlviii.,  e.  g.  "  Joy  and 
gladness  is  taken  from  the  plentiful  field,  and  from 
the  land  of  Moab;  and  I  have  caused  wine  to  fail  fhiin 
tlie  wine- presses :  none  shall  tread  with  shouting: 
their  shouting  shall  be  no  shouting."         [G.W.] 

AIOGISUS,  or  MOGISUM  (M»ic9}cr<$f,  Vi<»Kia6v), 
a  fort  in  the  north  western  part  of  Gappadoda,  which 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  at  the  time  when  he  divided 
the  country  into  three  provinces,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  the  capital  of  Gappadocia  IIL  On  that  ooosion 
the  place  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  its  name 
was  changed  into  Justinianopolis.  (Procop.  de  Atd. 
V.  4;  Hicrocl.  p.  701,  where  it  is  miswritten  'Pc7€- 
KovKowrSs^  for  'VcyfpMVKur6s\  Const  Porph.  de 
Them.  i.  2;  Stcph.  B.  9.  v.  yiovKurcos'y  Gone  Gonst. 
ii.  p.  96.)     It  modem  name  is  Kir  Shckr.     [L.  S.] 

MODPGIA  {Monza),  a  city  of  Gisalpine  Gaul. 

situated  on  the  river  Lambras,  about  12  miles  N.  of 

Milan^  the  name  of  which  is  not  found  during  the 

.  \exvA  Qi{  \bA  Roman  Empire,  and  it  was  probaUy  in 
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tli-ise  days  a  mere  village,  or  at  least  a  dqwndency 
of  i^rcdiolanam ;  but  tho  Gothic  king  Theodoric 
constructed  a  palace  there,  and  made  it  his  summer 
residence.  It  continued  to  he  a  favourite  abode  of 
tlio  Lombard  kings,  and  Queen  Theodolinda  founded 
.1  Bobilica  there,  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of 
th(^  most  celebrated  churches  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and 
htill  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  the  celo- 
hratcil  Lombard  queen.  (P.  Diac.  JJist.  Lang.  iv. 
•22.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MODIN   (MwSfiX   LXX.;    M««€(/*,    MttSttlv, 
JiJbOph. ;  MrySccffi,  Euscb.).the  residence  of  Mattathias, 
the  irre:it  grandson  of  Asamonaeus,  and  the  father  of 
tliuliM  Muccabacus  and  his  four  valiant  brothers,  who 
>v:is  however  only  a  sojourner  at  Modin,  being  a 
native  uf  Jerusalem,  and  a  priest  of  the  course  of 
Ji  >arib.  It  was  probably  tlie  native  place  of  the  sons,  as 
it  was  also  their  burying-place.  Here  it  was  that  the 
first  opposition  to  the  impious  edict  of  Antiochus 
ICpiphancs  was  made,  when  Mattathias  slew  with 
his  own  hand  the  renegade  Jew  who  had  offered 
iilolatrous  &acrifioe,  and  demolished  tho  altar.    (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  8.  §§  1,  2.)  Judas  was  buried  there  in  the 
bopukhre  of  his  father  (lb.  11.  §  27);  and  subse- 
quently on  the  death  of  Jonathan,  Simon  erected  a 
niunumcnt  of  white  polished  marble  over  their  graves, 
>\)iich  he  raised  to  a  great  height,  so  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous from  afar,  and  surrounded  with  a  monolithic 
colonnade.      In   addition  to  this,  he   raised  seven 
]  yramids,  one  for  each  of  the  family,  remarkable 
botii  for  their  size  and   beauty,  which    remuned 
until  the  age  of  the  historian  (xiii.   6.  §   5,  comp. 
1   Mace.  xiii.  27 — 30),  as  indeed  Eusebius  and  S. 
Jerome  aflirm  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  Maccabees 
wro  shown  there  at  their  day.    (^Onmnatt.  s,  ».) 
Josoplius  (xii.  6.  §  1)  simply  calls  it  a  village  of 
Judaea;  but  the  last-cited  authors  speak  of  it  as  a 
village  near  to  Diospolis  (^Lydda).     The  author  of 
the  l»t  Book  of  Maccabees  writes  that  upon  the  pil- 
lars which  were  set  about  the  pyramids,  Simon 
"  in:ule  all  their  armour  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and 
by  the  armour  ships  carved,  tliat  they  might  be  seen 
of  all  that  sail  on  tho  sea."  (xiii.  28,  29.)     This 
would  imply  th.it  these  pyramids  were  not  very  far 
distant  frwn  the  sea,  and  so  far  confirm  the  report 
of  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  who  place  the   sepul- 
chres in  the  vicinity  of  Lydda,  and  perhaps  afibrds 
some  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  name  "  Mac- 
c.ilKre"  was  derived  from  the  root  3pD  the  final 
ndicals  (»f  tlic  names  of  the  three  patriarchs  Abra- 
h:iin,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  which  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on 
>Yho?e  U)rdcr8  Modin  was  situated,  are  said  to  have 
curried  on  then- banner.  (Reland,  s.v.  p.  901.)    A 
coni[>:irativeIy  modem  tradition  has  placed  Modin  on 
a  rt-m.-irkable  conical  hill,  named  Soba,  2  J  hours 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  Jaffa  road;  but 
this  is,  as  Dr.  Kobinson  has  remarked  "  several  hours 
di>taut  from  the  plain,  upon  the  mountains,  and 
MJioUy  shut  out  from  any  view  of  the  sea."  (^Bib. 
lies.  vol.  ii.  p.  329.)     He  suggests  tliat  it  may  have 
been  at  LtitrCny  which  is  also  on  tho  Jaffii  road,  on 
tlie  very  verge  of  the  plain  (Ibid,  note  4,  and  vol.  iii. 
p.  30,  n.  4.)    But  this  is  too  far  from  Lydda,and  so 
nt-ar  to  Xicopolis  [Emmaus,  2.]  that  Eusebius  would 
doubtlt'ss  h:ive  descril)cd  it  by  its  vicinity  to  that 
city,  rather  than  to  Diospolis.    Its  site  has  yet  to 
be  sought.  [G.  W.] 

MODOGALINGA  (Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22),  one  of  the 
larcc  isbmds  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  CaUnga  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ancicut  notices  of  India. 
[Calwqa.]  [V.] 
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MODOGULLA  (Mo^ouWa,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  83), 
a  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  on  the  western  side 
of  HmdosUin.  It  is  probably  the  present  Modgull^ 
at  no  great  distance  from  CaUhny.  [V.] 

MODOMA'STICE  {MoSofiaaracrt,  PtoL  vi.  6. 
§2),  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  Ptolemy 
divides  the  province  of  Carmauia  Deserta  (now 
Kirmdn).  [V.] 

MODRA  {rii  M^pa),  a  small  town,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  543),  was  situated  in 
Phrygia  Epictetus,  at  the  sotirces  of  the  river  Gal- 
lus;  but  as  this  river  flows  down  from  the  northern 
slope  of  mount  Olympus,  which  there  forms  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  Strabo 
must  be  mistaken,  and  Modra  probably  belonged  to 
the  south-west  of  Bithynia,  and  was  situated  at  or 
near  the  modem  Aine  Geul  (Paul.  Lucas,  Sec,  Voy. 
i.  14.)  As  Strabo's  expression  is  ix  M($$p«v,  somu 
have  supposed  that  Modra  was  no  town  at  all,  but 
only  a  name  of  a  district ;  but  it  is  known  from 
Constantino  Porphyrogcnitus  (cfe  Tkem.  vi.)  that 
the  district  about  Modra  was  called  Modrene.  [L  S.] 
MODUBAE  (Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22),  one  of  several 
unknown  tril>es  or  nations  placed  by  Pliny  beyond 
the  Ganges,  in  that  part  of  India  which  was  anciently 
called  India  extra  Gangem.  [V.] 

MODU'BA  (M<»oupo,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  89.)  There 
are  two  places  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  India  :  one  described  by  Ptolemy 
(/L  c.)  as  fiaffi\€iov  Uay^ioyos,  the  Palace  of  King 
Pandion ;  and  the  other  as  MSJiovpa  fi  r&v  dt&Vy 
the  Sacred  Modoura  (vii.  1.  §  50).  The  former  of 
these  towns  was  in  the  southem  part  of  Hindastdn, 
and  is  most  probably  the  pn^ent  mined  city,  Ma- 
dttra ;  the  second  was  in  the  land  of  the  Caspeiroei 
in  the  NW.  part  of  India,  either  on  the  frontier  or 
in  tlie  Punjab.  Its  exact  position  cannot  now  be 
determined.  [V.] 

MODUTTI  (MoSovTTou  i/xirSpiov,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§  7),  a  port  in  the  island  of  Tapr»bane  or  Ceylon^ 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  strong  resembhince  of 
the  name  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  it  is  tho 
same  with  the  present  Mantotte^  where  there  are 
still  the  remains  of  a  great  city,  and  where  a  great 
number  of  Roman  coins  of  the  times  of  the  Antonmes 
have  been  dug  up.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated 
at  the  northern  point  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Mo8oi>rTot.  [V.] 

MOENUS  (the  Main),  a  navigable  river  of  Ger- 
many, which  has  its  sources  in  the  Sudeti  Moutes, 
near  the  town  of  Menosgada,  and  after  flowing  in  a 
western  direction  through  the  country  of  the  Her- 
munduri  and  the  Agri  Decumates,  empties  itself  into 
the  Rhine,  a  little  above  Moguntiacum  (Plin.  ix.  17 ; 
Mela,  iii.  3.  §  3 ;  Anrnu  Marc.  xvil.  1 ;  Tac.  Germ.  28 ; 
Enmen.  Poneg.  Constant.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

MOERIS  LACUS  (^  Moiptos  Xlfum,  Herod,  ii. 
13,  148,  seq.;  Diod.  i.  52;  MofpiSos  Xtfiyrij  Strab. 
xviii.  p.  810;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  20,  36 ;  Moeris  Lacos, 
Mela,  i.  9.  §  5 ;  Moeridis,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9),  was  the  most 
extensive  and  remarkable  of  all  the  Aep:yptian  lakes. 
It  formed  tho  western  boundary  of  the  Arsinoite 
nome  [Aksinoe]  in  Middle  Aegypt,  and  was  con- 
nected witli  the  Nile  by  the  canal  of  Joseph  {Bakr- 
Justif).  A  portion  of  its  ancient  bed  is  repro- 
scntni  by  the  modem  Birket-cUKer&n.  Of  all  the 
remarkable  objects  in  a  land  so  replete  with  wonders, 
natural  and  artificial,  as  Aegypt,  the  lake  of  Moeris 
was  the  most  enigmatical  to  the  ancients.  Herodotus 
(ii.  149),  who  is  followed  by  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9), 
regarded  it  as  the  work  of  man,  and  ascribes  it  to  a 
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kin;:^  of  the  same  name.     This  sapposltlon  is  in- 
credible, and  runs  counter  both  to  local  tradition 
and  actual  «)bscrvation.     "  Notliing,"  says  a  modem 
traveller  (Browne,  Travels  in  Egypt^  p.  1 69),  **  can 
present  an  appearance  so  milike  Uic  works  of  men. 
On  tho  KE.  and  S.  is  a  rocky  ridge,  in  every  ap- 
pearance primeval;"  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  112)  ob- 
serves upon  the  marine  conformation  of  its  shores 
and  the  billowy  colour  and  motion  of  its  waters. 
So  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  surveyed,  indeed, 
Moeris  is  known  to  have   been  inclosed   by  ele- 
vated lauds;  and,  in  early  times,  the  bed  of  the 
Nile  was  too  low  to  admit  of  its  waters  flowing 
into  tlie  basin  of  the  lake,  even  if  there  had  been 
a  natural  communication   between  the  river  and 
Moeris.       Strabo  believed    it  to  be  altogether  a 
natural  reservoir,  and  that  the  canal  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  Nile  was  alone  the  work  of  human 
art     His  opinion  is  doubtless  the  correct  one,  but 
admits  perhaps  of  some  modification.     The  whole 
of  the  Arsinoite  nome  was  indebted  to  human  enter- 
prise for  much  of  its  extent  and  fertility.     Geologi- 
cally speaking,  it  was,  in  remote  periods,  a  vast 
limestone  valley,  the  reservoir  of  waters  descending 
from  the  encompassing  hills,  and  probably,  if  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  at  all,  the  communication  was 
Bubtorraneous.   As  the  accumulated  waters  gradually 
subsided,  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  higher 
ground  were  cultivated.     The  richness  of  the  soil — 
a  deposit  of  cUiy  and  muriate  of  lune,  like  that  of 
the  Ooiu — ^wonld  induce  its  occupiers  in  every  age 
to  rescue  the  land  from  the  lake,  and  to  run  dams 
nod  embankments   into  the  water.      In  the  dry 
season,  therefore,  Moeris  would  exhibit  the  spectacle 
of  a  body  of  water  intersected  by  pcninsuks,  and 
broken  by  islands,  while,  at  the  period  of  inundation, 
it  would  wear  the  aspect  of  a  vast  basin.      Ac- 
cordingly, the   accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  such  as 
were  Strabo  and  Herodotus,  would  vary  according 
to  the  season  of  tho  year  in  which  they  inspected 
it.     Moreover,  there  are  groimds  for  supposing  that 
ancient  travellers  did  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  connecting  canal,  the  Bahr-Jtuufj  and  Moeris 
itself.     Tho  canal  was  unquestionably  constructed 
by  man's  labour,  nor  would  it  present  any  insupe- 
rable difficulties  to  a  people  so  laborious   as   the 
Aegyptians.     There  was  abo  a  further  motive  for 
redeeming  the  M(^riote  district  generally,  for  the 
lands  opposite  to  it,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
were  generally  barren,  being  either  a  sandy  level 
or  stone  quarries,  while  the  soil  of  the  Arsinoite 
nome  was  singularly  fertile,  and  suited  to  various 
crops,  com,  vegetables,  and  fmit.     If  then  we  dis- 
tinguish, as  Strabo  did,  the  canal  (8ic6pv()  from  the 
lake  Qdftvri\  the  ancient  narratives  may  be  easily 
reconciled  with  one  another  and  with  modem  surveys. 
Even  the  words  of  Herodotus  (Srt  8e  x*^P*'^^^''Vos 
i<rri  kqX  hpvKri])  may  apjily  to  the  canal,  which 
was  of  considerable  extent,  beginning  at  Hermopolis 
(^Aahmutieen),  and  mnning  4  leagues  W.,  and  then 
turning   from  N.  to  S.  for  3  leagues  more,  until 
it  reaches  the  lake.       Alodem  writers  frequently 
reproach  the  ancients  with  assigning  an  incredible 
extent  to  the  kke;  and  some  of  them  surmise  that 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  do  not  speak  of  the  same 
waters.     But  the  modems  have  mostly  restricted 
themselves  to  the  canal,  and  have  dtlicr  not  explored 
Moeris  itself,  the  N\V  shores  of  which  are  scarcely 
Imown,  or  have  not  made  allowance  for  its  dimi- 
nntioa  by  the  encroaching  sands  and  the  detritus 
ifAiko  embtuikmentB. 
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We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  lake  Moeris  is  a 
natural  lake,  about  the  size  of  tliat  of  Geneva,  and 
was  (niginally  a  depression  of  the  limestone  platean, 
which  intersects  in  this  latitude  the  valley  of  thr 
Nile.  Even  in  its  diminished  extent  it  is  still  at 
least  30  miles  long,  and  7  broad.  Its  directioo 
Is  from  SW.  to  NE.,  with  a  considerable  curve  or 
elbow  to  the  E.  The  present  level  of  its  surface  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  indeed,  according  to  a  tradition  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  it  was  connected  by  a  subterranean 
outlet  into  the  Syrtes.  If  the  lake,  indeed,  ever 
discharged  any  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  sea, 
it  must  have  been  in  pre-historic  times. 

The  waters  of  Moeris  are  impregnated  with  the 
alkalme  salts  of  the  neighbouring  desert,  and  with 
tho  depositions — muriate  of  lime  —  rf  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  But,  although  brackish,  they  are  not 
80  saline  as  to  be  noxious  to  fish  or  to  the  crocodile, 
which  in  ancient  times  were  kept  in  preserves,  and 
tamed  by  the  priests  of  the  Arsinoite  nome.  (Stnib. 
xvii.  p.  112;  Aelian,  Hist  A,  x.  24.)  The  fish- 
eries  of  the  lake,  especially  at  the  point  where  the 
sluices  regulated  the  influx  of  the  Bahr-Jutuf,  were 
very  productive.  The  revenue  derived  from  them 
was,  in  the  Pharaonic  era,  applied  to  the  parcluu« 
of  the  queen*s  wardrobe  and  perfumes.  Under  the 
Persian  kings  they  yielded,  during  the  season  of 
inundation,  when  the  canal  fed  the  lake,  a  talent  of 
silver  daily  to  the  royal  treasury  (150^).  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the  waters  ebbed  towards 
the  Nile,  the  rent  was  30  minao,  or  602.,  daily.  In 
modem  times  tiie  right  of  fishing  in  the  Birket^el- 
Keritn  has  been  farmed  for  13  purses,  or  about  841, 
yearly.  (Laborde,  R£vue  Frangaiee^  1829,  p.  67.) 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  copious  infusion  of  Nile 
water  is  required  to  render  that  of  Moeris  palatable 
to  man,  or  salutary  for  fish. 

To  Thoutmosis  III.  the  Aegyptians  were  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  canal  which  connected  the 
lake  of  Moeris  with  tho  Nile.  It  may  have  been, 
in  part,  a  natural  channel,  but  its  dykes  and  em- 
bankments were  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  by 
man.  There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  respecting 
the  influx  and  reflux  "of  the  water,  since  the  level  of 
the  Bahr-Jutuf  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Arsinoite  nome  and  the  lake ;  and  Herodotus  seems 
to  say  (ii.  149)  that  the  waters  returned  bytlie 
same  channel  by  which  they  entered  Moeris.  As 
mention  is  m.ide,  however,  <^  sluices  at  their  point 
of  junction,  it  is  pi^ble  that  a  series  of  floodgate^ 
retained  or  impelled  the  water.  The  nuun  dyke 
ran  between  the  Memphite  and  Arsinoite  nomes. 

Belzonl  found  remains  ci  ancient  cities  on  the 
western  side  of  Moeris,  and  is  disposed  to  place  the 
Great  Labyrinth  in  that  quarter.  But  if  we  may 
trust  tho  accounts  of  the  best  ancient  writers,  it 
certunly  was  not  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  Its 
shores  and  islands  were,  however,  covered  with 
buildings.  Of  the  mins  of  Arsinoe  mention  has 
been  made  already.  But  Herodotus  tells  an  extri- 
ordinaiy  story  of  pyramids  seated  in  the  lake  it.^elf 
(/.  c.)  :^"  About  the  middle  of  it  are  two  pyramids, 
each  rising  300  feet  above  the  water;  the  part 
that  is  under  tho  water  is  just  the  same  height.  On 
the  top  of  each  is  a  colossus  of  stone  seated  in  a 
chair."  This  account  is  singular,  as  implying  tliat 
pyramidal  buildings  were  sometimes  employed  as 
the  bases  of  statues.  But  it  is  impossible  to  rv- 
concile  this  statement  with  the  ascertained  depth  vf 
the  Birkct-ei-Kei-trnj  which  on  an  arenige  do<;s 
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cot  exceed  12  feet,  and  even  where  it  is  deepest  is 
only  28.  We  may  indeed  admit,  that,  so  long  as 
the  fisheries  were  a  royal  monopoly,  a  larger  body  of 
water  was  admitted  from  the  Nile,  and  the  ordinary 
depth  of  tlio  lake  may  thus  have  been  greater  than 
at  present.  It  is  also  poi»sible  that  much  of  the 
stirrounding  country,  now  covered  with  sand,  may 
formerly,  during  the  inundation,  have  been  entirely 
submerged,  and  therefore  that  the  pyramids  which 
Herodotus  saw,  the  sides  of  which  even  now  bear 
traces  of  submersion  (Vyse,  On  the  Pyramids^ 
vf)I.  iii.  p.  84),  may  have  been  the  truncated  py- 
mmiiis  of  Biakmu.  now  bcvond  the  reach  of  the 
Jiirhrt-el-Kerunf  but  within  tlio  range  of  the  ancient 
Morris.  Herodotus,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  visited  the 
Arsinoitc  nomo  in  the  wet  season,  may  have  been 
struck  with  the  elevation  of  these  monuments  above 
the  lake,  and  exaggerated  their  proportions  as  well 
above  as  below  its  surface.  Pococke  (TraveUj 
Tul.  i.  p.  65)  tells  us  that  he  saw  on  its  western 
extremity,  "  a  head  of  land  setting  out  into  the  lake, 
in  a  semicircular  figure,  with  white  cliffs  and  a 
height  above,"  which  he  thought  might  be  the  lower 
port  of  the  two  pyramids  described  by  Herodotus. 
And  Pere  Lucas  (  Vot/offes  en  EgyptCy  vol.  ii.  p.  48) 
observed  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  a  good 
league  in  circumference.  He  was  assured  by  his 
gaiiics  that  it  contained  the  ruins  of  several  temples 
and  tombs,  two  (^  which  were  loftier  and  broader 
tlian  the  rest 

The  region  of  Moeris  awaits  more  acctunte  sur- 
vey. The  best  accounts  of  it,  as  examined  by 
niudem  travellers,  will  be  found  in  Belzoni,  Traveli ; 
Chumpollion,  VEgypte,  vol.  L  p.  329;  Jomard, 
l)€*cripL  de  VEgifpU^  vol.  L  p.  79 ;  Ritter,  Erd- 
haidf,  vol.  L  p.  8*03.  [W.  B.  D.] 

3I0£'SIA,  a  lioman  province  in  Europe,  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  M.  Haomua,  which  separated 
it  from  Thrace,  and  by  M.  Orbelus  and  Scordus, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by 
M.  Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Savus,  which 
separated  it  from  Iliyricum  and  Pannonia,  on  the 
K.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
and  on  the  £.  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  present  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
The  Greeks  called  it  Mysia  (Mv(r(a),  and  the  in- 
habitants Mysians  (Mvaol),  and  sometimes  Euro- 
pean Mysia  (Mv<ria  ri  iv  Evptinnfy  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
36 ;  Appian,  ///.  6),  to  distinguish  it  from  Mysia  in 
Asia. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Mocsia  were,  according 
to  Strabo,  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  and  were  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Mysians  of  Asia  (vii.  p.  295).  Of  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  In  b.  c  277,  a  large  body  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders entered  Moesia,  af^er  the  defeat  and  death  of 
their  leader  Brennus,  and  settled  there  under  the 
name  of  the  Scordisci.  The  liomans  first  entered 
3Ioesi.i  in  b.  c.  75,  when  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  pro- 
consul of  ^lacedonia,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  M()esians. 
(iS.  Kaf.  Brev.  7  ;  Jonuind.  de  Regn.  Sua:,  50 ; 
Kotrop.  vi.  2.)  But  the  permanent  subjugation  of 
Moesia  was  probably  effected  by  M.Licinius  Crassus, 
the  grandson  of  tlje  triumvir,  who  was  proconsul  of 
Macedonia  in  b.  c.  29.  (Liv.  Ep.  134,  135;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  25—27;  Flor.  iv.  12,  15.)  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  of  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  7), 
who  represents  Augustus  two  years  afterwards 
Cr.  c.  27)  ^pcaking  of  the  subjugation  of  Gallia, 
Mysia,  and  AegypL    Further,  in  A.  D.  6,  Dion  Cas- 
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Bins  mentions  the  govenKur  of  Mysia  (Iv.  29),  and  in 
A.  D.  14  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  legatus  Moesiae 
(ilfin.  L  79);  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  reduced  mto  the  form  of  a  province  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  that  the  statement  of  Appian  is 
incorrect,  that  it  did  not  become  a  Koman  province 
till  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (/^  30.)  In  tlie  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Moesia  was  laid  waste  by  the  Dacians 
and  Sarmatians,  being  then  without  a  garrison,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  Koman  practice,  for  a  legion  was 
generally  stationed  there.  (Suet  Tib.  41,  Vesp.  6; 
Tacit  Ann.  xvi.  6.)  As  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strer^^hened  by  a  line  of  stations  and 
fortresses  along  the  south  bank  of  tlie  Danube.  A 
Koman  wall  was  built  from  Axiopolis  to  Tomi,  as  a 
defence  against  the  Sarmatians  and  Scythians,  who 
inhabited  the  delta  of  the  Danube.  Moesia  was 
originally  only  one  province,  but  was  divided  Into 
two  provinces,  called  Moesia  Superior  and  Inferior, 
proliably  at  the  cmnmencement  of  Trajan's  reign. 
(Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Romisch,  AUtrth.  vol.  iii. 
pt  i.  p.  106.)  Each  province  was  governed  by  a 
consular  legatus,  and  was  divided  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts (regiones  et  vici).  Moesia  Superior  was  the 
western,  and  Mocsia  Inferior  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country;  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Cebms  or  Ciabms,  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  9,  10.)  They  contained  several 
Roman  colonies,  of  which  two,  Katiaria  and  Oescus, 
were  made  colonies  by  Trajan,  and  Viminacium  by 
Gordian  III.  (Marquardt,  L  c.)  The  conquest  of 
Dacia,  by  Trajan,  removed  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  farther  north,  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  visited  Moesia,  as  we  are  infonned 
by  his  medals,  in  his  general  progress  throngh  the 
empire,  and  games  in  his  honour  were  celebrated  at 
Pincum.  In  a.  d.  250  the  Goths  invaded  Moesia. 
Decius,  who  was  then  emperor,  marched  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle  with 
them  in  251.  What  the  valour  of  Decius  could 
not  effect,  his  successor,  Trebonianus  Gallus,  ob- 
tained by  bribery;  and  the  Goths  withdrew  to  the 
Dniester.  When  Aurelian  gave  up  Dacia  to  the 
Goths,  and  withdrew  his  troops  and  part  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  he  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  heart  of  Moesia,  which  was  named 
from  him  IktciaAweliani  [Dacia, Vol.  I.  p.  745.] 
In  395  the  Ostrogoths,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Huns,  requested  permission  (^  the  Romans  to  pass 
the  Danube,  and  settle  in  Moesia.  The  request 
was  acceded  to  by  Valcns,  who  was  then  emperor, 
and  a  largo  number  took  advantage  of  the  privilege. 
They  soon,  however,  quarrelled  with  the  Roman 
authorities,  and  killed  Valens,  who  marched  to  op- 
pose them.  The  Goths,  who  settled  in  Mocsia,  are 
sometimes  called  Moeso-Goths,  and  it  was  for  their 
use  that  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
Gothic  about  tlie  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  seventh  century  the  Sclavonians  entered  Moesia, 
and  the  Bulgarians  about  the  same  time,  and 
founded  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

Moesia  was  occupied  by  various  populations ;  the 
following  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
(PtoL  iii.  9;  Plin.  iii.  26):  the  Dardani,  Cel^eri, 
Triballi,  Timachi,  Moesi,  Thraces,  Scythae,  Tricor- 
nesii,  Pincensii,  Troglodytes,  and  Ptucini,  to  which 
nuiy  be  added  the  Scordisci.  (Liv.  xl.  57.)  The 
relative  situations  of  these  people  were  somewhat  as 
follows :  the  Dardani,  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Dar- 
dania  in  Asia,  dwelt  on  the  hord^t^  q&  V^a«^<(i(\\Qu 
The  Triballi  dwelt  Deax   \Xx(^  f««  QSaSoroA  \  >X>» 
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Timnclii  by  the  river  Timachus.  Tbe  Triconcsii, 
who  derived  their  name  from  Tricornum,  were  on 
the  confines  of  Dalmatia.  The  Pcncini  inhabited 
tlie  island  of  Pence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dannbe. 
The  Thraces  were  near  their  own  country;  the 
2Sconlisci,  between  the  Dardani  and  Dalmatia.  The 
Moesif  or  Mysi,  proper,  inhabited  the  heart  of  the 
country  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Giabrus.  [A.  L.] 

MOGETIANA  or  MOGENTIANA,  a  place  in 
I^wer  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Sopianae  to 
iSabaria.  (R  Ant.  pp.  2G3, 233.)  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

MOGONTrACUMor  MAGOXTIACUM  {Mauiz\ 
n  city  of  Gallia,  on  the  Rhine.  On  this  spot  was 
built  a  monument  in  honour  of  Drusus  the  father  of 
Germanicus.  (Entrop.  vii.  13.)  Ma«;ontiacum,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  text  of  Tacitus,  is  oflen  men- 
tioned in  tlie  hLst«»ry  of  the  war  of  Civilis.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  15,  24,  &c.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  14)  writes 
the  name  yioKovriaK6v,  and  places  the  town  in 
Gcnnania  Inferior.  In  Eutropius  the  form  of  the 
word  is  Mogontiacum  (ed.  Vcrheyk) ;  but  the  MSS. 
liavc  also  the  fonns  Maguntia  and  Moguntia,  whence 
is  easily  derived  the  French  form  Maycuce,  and  tlie 
Gennan  Mainz.  The  position  of  Mogontiacum  at 
Mainz  on  the  Rliino  is  determined  by  the  Itins. 
which  place  it  18  M.  P.  from  Bingium  (Binffen), 
also  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  an  important  position 
imder  the  Roman  empire,  but  no  great  events  are 
connected  with  the  name.  Ammianus  MarceUinus 
(xv.  11)  calls  it  a  Municipium,  which  means  a  town 
tliat  had  a  Roman  form  of  admimstration.      [G.  L.] 

MOGRUS  (M«7pos),  a  navigable  river  in  Colchis, 
flowing  into  the  Euxine  between  the  Phasis  in  the 
north,  and  the  Isis  in  the  south;  its  mouth  is  just 
midway  between  the  two,  being  90  stadia  distant 
from  each.  ( Arrian,  Peripl.  Pant.  Eux.  p.  7 ;  Plin. 
vi.  4.)  As  an  ancient  reading  in  Pliny  is 
Nogrua,  and  the  Table  has  Nigrus,  it  is  possible 
that  the  real  name  of  tlie  river  may  have  been  No- 
grus,  and  tliat  in  Arrian  also  we  must  read  Nw. 
ypos.  [L.  S.] 

MOLADA  (MwAaSa),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  among  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  toward  the  coast  of  Edom  southward 
(Joshua,  XV.  21.  26),  and  indeed  in  that  part  which 
fell  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  "  whose  inheritance  was 
within  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judali." 
(lb.  xix.  1,  2;  1  Chron.  iv.  24.  28.)  Reland  re- 
marks, '*  Videtur  case  eailem  ac  Malatha  "  (Palaest. 
8.  r.  p.  901.),  which  Malatlia  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  as  a  castle  of  Idumaca,  to  which  Agrippa^the 
son  of  Aristobulus  and  son-in-law  of  Uerod  the  Great, 
retired  in  his  distress  after  his  return  from  Rome,  and 
where  he  meditated  suicide.  (Ant.  xviii.  7.  §  2.)  It 
is  mentioned  also  by  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  as 
iv.  M.  P.  distant  from  Anid  ('Apa^),  which  they 
describe  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Amorites,  situated  in 
the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  (K(£$8i7s),  xx.  M.P.  from 
Hebron,  on  the  road  to  Aila.  (Onomast.  8.  w. 
'Apand,  *A(raaav  3afiav;  Reland,  Palaestina,  8.  v. 
Malatha,  pp.  885,  886.)  The  site  of  Arad  is  still 
marked  by  a  ruin  of  the  same  name,  at  the  required 
distance  S.  of  Hebron  ;  near  to  which  are  wells  and 
ruins  named  El  MiUt,  which  Dr.  Robinson  "  was 
disposed  to  regard  as  marking  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Moladah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Malatlia 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  {BW.  lies.  vol.  ii. 
p.  621.)  [G.W.] 

MOLINDAE  (Plin.  vl  19.  s.  22),  a  people  men- 
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tioned  by  Pliny,  who  lived  in  the  eastern  put  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  It  seems  probable  that  tbej 
arc  the  same  as  those  noticed  by  Ptolemy  with  tl» 
name  Marundae  (MapovvJku^  vii.  2.  §  14).     [V.] 

MOLOCATH.    [MuLUCHA.] 

MOLOEIS.     [Plataeae.] 

MOLOSSI,  MOLO'SSIA.     [Epkikcs.] 

MOLU'RIS.     [Megara,  VoL  II.  p.  317,  a.] 

MOLYCREIUM,MOLYCREIA,  or  MOLY'CRU 
(MoAvirpf  (OK,  Thuc.  ii.  84 ;  MoKuKptta,  Strab.  x. 
p.  451,  et  alii ;  MoXvKpla,  Polyb.  ▼.  94 ;  Pans.  ix. 
31.  §  6:  Eth.  MoAvJcpior,  more  rarely  MoAm^cm, 
MoKvKpaioSy  fern.  MoX^KpuraOy  MoAiwpidb),  a  town 
of  Aetolia,  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  promont(nry  Anturrhinm,  which 
was  hence  called  'Fiop  rh  Mo\vKptK6y  (Thac  ii.  86), 
or  MoXvKpiov  *?ioy,  (Strab.  A'iii.  p.  336.)  Some 
writers  call  it  a  Locrian  town.  It  is  said  by  Stiabo 
to  have  been  built  after  the  return  of  the  Ilemcleidae 
into  Peloponnesus.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Corinth- 
ians, but  was  subject  to  the  Athenians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spartan  commander  Eurylochus,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Aetolians,  b.c.  426.  It  was  considered  sacml 
to  Poseidon.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  460;  ScyL  p.  14; 
Thuc.  ii.  84,  iii.  102  ;  Diod.  xii.  60 ;  Polyb.,  Pau«., 
//.  cc. ;  Plin.  iv.  2.  s.  3  ;  Ptol.  ui.  15.  §  3;  Stepli. 
Bvz.  *.  ».) 

'MOMEMPHIS  (Mufi€ti4>is,  Strab.  xviL  p.  803: 
Diodor.  i.  66,  97;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  the  capital  of  the 
nome  Mo-Memphitis,  in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  in 
lat.31°5'  N.,on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  Mareolis, 
N.  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  Both  its  ancient  and  its 
modem  appellation — Manou/eUfffly — indicate  its 
position  as  the  l/)wer  Memphis,  or  Memphis  in  the 
marshes.  During  the  troubles  which  led  to  the 
Dodecarchy,  Momemphis  was  a  place  of  some 
strength,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  its  approaclies. 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  exportation  of 
mineral  alkalies  from  the  neighbonring  Katron 
Lakes.  Athdr  or  Aphrodite,  under  the  form  of  a 
cow,  was  worshipped  at  Momemphis.       [W.  B.  D.] 

MONA  (M6m,  Ptol.  iii.  2.  §  12  ;  MAtpo,  Dion 
Cass.  Ixii.  7),  an  island  in  Britain,  off  the  coast 
of  the  Ordovices,  the  hie  of  Anglesey. 

Caesar  describes  Mona  as  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage  from  Britain  to  Ireland  (B.  G.  ▼.  13), 
but  by  Mona  in  this  passage  he  must  nwm  the 
hU  of  Man,  which  PUny  calls  Monapia  (iv.  16. 
s.  30);  and  Ptolemy  that  of  Monaruta  or  Mo- 
naokda  (Viovapiva,  Moi^ciotSa). 

The  hie  of  Anglesey  was  first  invaded  by  Sne- 
toniiLs  PauUinus,  gi^vemor  of  Britain  under  Neru, 
a.  D.  61.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  Sueto- 
nius Paullinus,  the  Romans  had  met  with  snme  re- 
verses in  the  west  of  Britain.  From  the  vigorous 
measures  adopted  by  Paullinus  on  entering  upon  tlie 
government  of  Britain,  it  may  be  inferred  that  tlie 
Druids  of  Mona  had  excited  the  Ordovices  and  the 
Silures  to  rise  in  rebellion  ;  or  had  assisted  them  ; 
probably  both.  Tacitus  states  that  Mona  was  a  re- 
ceptacle for  fugitives.  The  island  was  well  populated, 
and  there  the  priests  of  the  Druidical  religion  had 
established  themselves  in  great  strength.  Paullinus 
was  recalled  from  the  conquest  of  Anglesey  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicca,  and  its  subju- 
gation was  not  completed  till  a.  d.  78  by  Agricola. 
(Tac.  A qric.  pp.  1 5, 1 8,  -4fiii,  xiv.  29.)     [C.  R.  S.] 

MONAPIA.     [MoHA.] 

MONDA.     [MuMDA.] 

MONESI,  one  (^  the  maoy  peoples  of  Aqnitaoim 
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eiinmented  hy  Plinj,  who  places  them  below  the 
Saltus  Pjrenaeos  (hr.  ]9).  The  name  aeema  to  be 
preserved  in  that  dfi/onemf,  which  is  between  Pont 
and  Ncnarrtmt,  where  it  is  said  that  there  are  traces 
of  Roman  camps.  Moneku  is  in  the  department  of 
Basaa  Pyreneet,  [G.  L.] 

MONE'TIUM  (Movrrnov)^  a  town  of  the  lapodes 
in  Illyria.     (Strab.  W.  p.  207,  Tii.  p.  314.) 

MONOECI  PORTUS  (MoyolKou  KifJiv,  Strab. 
PtoL),  or  more  correctly  PORTUS  HERCULIS 
MONOECI  (PUn.  iii.  6.  §  7  ;  Tac.  Hist.  iiL  42), 
sometimes  ahK>  PORTUS  HERCULIS  alone  (VaL 
Max.  i.  6.  §  7 :  Monaco)^  a  port  and  town  on  the 
coast  of  Lif^oria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
distant  ratl^r  more  than  200  stadia  from  Antipolis. 
(Strab.  i7.  p.  202.)  Its  name  was  obvioasly  derived 
from  the  existence  there  of  a  temple  of  Hercules ; 
and  the  Greek  form  of  the  epithet  by  which  it  was 
duuacterised,  at  once  shows  that  it  most  have  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  Greeks  of  Massilia.  But 
Stiabo,  who  derives  the  same  inference  from  the 
name,  had  evidently  no  account  of  its  origin  or 
foundation,  which  were  naturally  connected  by  later 
writers  with  the  fables  concerning  the  passage  of 
Hercules,  so  that  Ammianus  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  **  the  citadel  and  port "  of  Monoecus  to  Hercules 
himself.  (Amm.  Marc  xv.  10.  §  9.)  The  port  is 
well  described  by  Strabo  (^  c.)  as  of  small  size,  so 
as  not  to  admit  many  vessels,  but  well  sheltered. 
Lucan,  however,  who  gives  a  somewhat  detailed 
notice  of  it,  says  it  was  exposed  to  the  wind  called 
by  the  Gauls  Cirdus  (the  Vent  de  Bi»e)  which  ren- 
dered it  at  times  an  unsafe  station  for  ships  (Lucan. 
L  405 — 408) ;  and  SiUus  Italicus  dwells  strongly 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  of  Liguria  was  swept  by  the  same  wind, 
which  he  designates  under  the  more  general  name 
of  Boreas.  (SiL  ItaL  i.  586—593.)  The  port  was 
formed  by  a  projecting  rocky  point  or  headland,  on 
which  stands  the  modem  town  of  Monaco^  and 
which  was  doubtless  occupied  in  like  manner  in  an- 
cient times,  at  first  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  after- 
wards by  the  town  or  castle  of  Monoecus  {arx  Mo- 
noeci,  Ammian.  L  c.)  The  town,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  been  a  place  of  much  importance; 
the  advantage  of  its  port  for  commercial  purposes 
being  greatly  neutralised  by  the  want  of  commu- 
nication with  the  inferior.  It  was,  however,  fr^ 
quently  resorted  to  by  the  Roman  fleets  and  ships, 
<Hi  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Liguria  into  Spain ; 
and  hence  was  a  point  of  importance  in  a  naval 
point  of  view.  (Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  7 ;  Tac  UiaU  iiL 
42.)  The  headland  of  Monaco  itself  is  of  com- 
paratively small  height,  and  lies  immediately  under 
a  great  mountain  promontory,  formed  by  one  of  the 
spurs  or  projecting  ridges  of  the  Maritime  Alps ; 
ATid  which  was  r^arded  by  many  writers  as  the 
natural  termination  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps. 
[Alprs,  p.  107.]  *  The  passage  of  this  mountain 
must  always  have  been  one  of  the  principal  difiS- 
cnlties  in  the  way  of  constructing  a  high  nmd  along 
the  coast  of  Liguria ;  this  was  achieved  for  the  first 
time  by  Augustus,  and  on  the  highest  point  (^  the 
passage  (colled  in  the  Itineraries  ^  in  Alpe  summa  " 
and  "  in  Alpe  maritima,"  Itin,  Ant  p.  296 ;  Tab, 
PetU.)t  he  erected  a  trophy  or  monument  to  com- 
menHMrate  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  different 

*  Hence  Virgil  uses  the  expression  "  descendens 
aroe  Monoed  "  (ileii.  vi.  830)  by  a  poetical  figure  for 
the  Maritime  Alps  in  general 
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nations  inhabiting  the  Alps.  The  inscription  of 
thb  monument  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny 
(iii.  20.  8.  24),  and  b  one  of  our  chief  authorities 
for  the  geography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  The  ruins 
of  the  monument  itself,  which  was  of  a  very  massive 
character,  still  remain,  and  rise  like  a  great  tower 
above  the  village  of  7Vr6ta,  the  name  of  which  is 
evidently  a  mere  corruption  of  Tropaea  Auousn 
(Tp&rata  IctfcurroD,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  2),  or  Tropaea 
Alpium,  as  it  is  termed  by  Pliny  (2.  c). 

The  line  ci  the  Roman  road,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  may  be  traced  for  some  distance  on  each 
side  of  TYrftia,  and  several  ancient  milestones  have 
been  found,  which  commemorate  the  construction  of 
the  road  by  Augustus,  and  its  reparation  by  Hadrian. 
(Millin.  Voy.  en  PUmont^  vol.  iL  pp.  135,  138; 
Durante,  Chorographin  du  Comti  de  NuXj  pp.  23 
—30.) 

The  port  of  Monoecus  seems  to  have  been  the 
extreme  limit  towards  the  £.  of  the  settlements  of 
Massilia,  and  hence  both  PUny  and  Ptolemy  regard  it 
as  the  point  from  whence  the  Ligurian  coast,  in  the 
more  strict  sense  of  the  term,  began.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  7 ;  Ptol.  iu.  1.  §§  2,  3.)  Ptolemy  has  made  a 
strange  mistake  in  separating  the  Portus  Hercnlis 
and  Portus  Moooeci,  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
places.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MONS  AUREUS  (Xf^nrovy  ipos),  1.  A  monn- 
tiun  in  Moesia  Superior,  which  the  emperor  Probus 
planted  with  vines.  (Eutrop.  ix.  17,  20 ;  It.  Ant, 
p.  132;  Jt.H.^  564.) 

2.  A  town  on  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  23  miles  from  Singidunum.  {Tab. 
Pent.)  [A.  L.] 

MONS  BALBUS,  a  mountain  fastness  of  N. 
Africa,  to  which  Masinissa  retired.  (Liv.  xxix.  31.) 
Shaw  (TVar.  p.184)  places  the  range  in  the  dis- 
trict o£  Dakhul,  E.  of  Tunis  ;  perhaps  SabaieUet- 
Sahib,  [E.  B.  J.] 

MONS  BRISIACUS.  This  is  one  of  the  posi- 
tions in  the  Roman  I  tins,  along  the  Rhine.  They 
place  it  between  Helvetum  or  Helcebus  [Hrlcebus] 
and  Urunci.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  Vieux- 
Brisach  or  AUbreieack,  as  the  Germans  call  it  All 
the  positions  of  the  It  ins.  on  the  Rhine  are  on  the 
west  or  Gallic  side  of  the  river,  but  Vieux-Br%»ach 
is  on  the  east  side.  The  Rhine  has  changed  its 
bed  in  several  parts,  and  this  is  one  of  the  places 
where  there  has  been  a  change.  Breitach  is  de- 
scribed by  Luitprand  of  Pavia  (quoted  by  D'Auville), 
as  being  in  the  tenth  century  surrounded  by  the 
Rhine  "  in  modum  insulae."  It  may  have  been  on 
an  island  m  the  Roman  period.  The  hill  (mons)  of 
Altbreitach  b  a  well  marked  position,  and  was  once 
crowned  by  a  citadel.  AUbriitaeh  b  now  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  opposite  to  NeubreUach  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Rhine.  [G.  L.] 

MONS  MARICRUM,  a  town  in  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  on  the  Mons  Marianus,  and  on  the  road  leading 
&om  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita,  now  Ma- 
rineSf  in  the  Sierra  Moreno.  (JL  AM.  p.  442^ 
Inscr.  ap.  Caro,  AnL  i.  20;  Spon.  MiscdL  p.  191 ; 
Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  23.) 

MONS  SACER  (rh  Uphy  6pos,  Ptol  iu.  17.  §  4), 
a  mountun  range  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Crete,  near 
Hierapytna,  identified  with  the  Pytna  (Il^ra)  of 
Strabo  (x. p.  472;  comp.  Grosknrd,  adloc.;  HSck, 
^Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MONS  SELEUCUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensb,  u 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  next  to  Vapmcum 
iiGap)f  on  a  road  from  Vapincum  to  Viemia  (  Vimne) 
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It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Vapincum  to  Mens  Seleucus, 
and  26  M.  P.  from  Mons  Seleucua  to  Lucub  {Luc). 
The  Jerusalem  Itin.  has  two  Mutationes  (Ad  Fines, 
and  Da\*ianum)  between  Vapincum  and  the  Mansio 
Mons  Seleucus,  and  the  whole  distance  is  31  M.  P. 
The  distances  would  not  settle  the  position  of  Mons 
Seleucus,  but  the  name  is  preserved  in  Saleon,  The 
JButie  MorU'SaJeon  is  oulj  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Bcutida  Montis  Seleuci,  a  name  that  appears  in 
some  of  the  old  documents  of  Dauph'uie.  Many 
xvmiuns  exist  or  did  exist  at  Mons  Seleucus;  certain 
evidence  that  there  was  a  Roman  town  here. 

Magnentius  was  defeated  a.  d.  353  bv  Constantius 
at  Mons  Seleucus.  (Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Enir- 
pereurSj  vol.  iv.  p.  383.)  The  memory  of  the  battle 
is  preserved  in  several  local  names,  as  Le  Cluinip 
Xlmpeiris^  and  Le  Champ  Batailks.  (Ukert,  Gal- 
Uen,  p.  448.)  [G.  L.] 

MO'PSIUM  (M6rlfiov:  Eth.  M6rpios,  Sleph.  B., 
Motf/€ifvs,  a  dialectic  form  of  Mo^itvs),  a  town  of 
Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  upon  a  hill  of  the 
same  name,  which,  according  to  Livy,  was  situated 
midway  between  Larissa  and  Tempe.  Its  ruins  are 
still  conspicuous  in  the  situation  mentioned  by  Livy, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  Karatjair  or 
Kcssonis.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r. ;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  441,  443; 
Li  v.  xUL  61,  67 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece  j  voL  iiL 
p.  377.) 

MOPSO'PIA.     [Pamphylia.] 

MOPSO'PIA  (M(w|/oir(a),  an  ancient  name  of 
Attica,  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsopus  or  Mopsops. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  397;  Lycophr.  1339;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 

MOPSUCRE'NE  (Mdri^ov  Kptnjtni),  a  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  and  not 
far  from  the  frontier  of  Cataonia  to  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  7.  §  7),  in  fact,  assigns  it.  Its  site  was  on  the 
eoutliem  tdope  of  Moimt  Taurus,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountain  pass  leading  from  Cilicia 
into  Cappadocia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Tarsus.  It 
is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror Constantius  died,  a.  D.  361.  (Sozom.  t.  1; 
Philostorg.  \i.  5  ;  Eutrop.  x.  7 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxi.  29 ; 
J  tin.  Ant.  p.  145,  where  it  is  called  Kamsucrone ; 
It  Ilieros.  p.  579,  where  its  name  is  mutilated  into 
Mansverine.) 

MOPSUE'STL^  (MS^l^ov  itrrta  or  Mo^ovearia : 
£tli.  Moif^eaTijs),  a  considerable  town  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Pyramus,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tarsus  to  Issos.  In  the  earlier  writers 
the  town  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  traced  its 
origin  to  the  ancient  soothsayer  Mopsus ;  but  Phny 
(v.  22),  who  calls  it  Mopsos,  states  that  in 
his  time  it  was  a  free  town.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  676 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  8 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  5  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8  ;  Phot. 
Cod.  176;  Ptol.  v.  8.  §  7;  It.  Ant.  ^  705;  Hierocl 
p.  705  ;  It.  Ilieros.  p.  680,  where  it  is  called  Man- 
sista.)  A  splendid  bridge  across  the  Pyramus  was 
built  at  Mopsuestia  by  the  emperor  Constantius. 
(Malala,  Chron.  xiii.)  It  was  situated  only  12 
miles  from  the  coast,  in  a  fertile  plain,  called  *A\'iljiov 
vcStuv.     (Arrum,  An^.  ii.  5  ;  Eustath.  ad  Dioiiys. 
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Per.  872.)  In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  the 
place  was  corrupted  into  Mamista ;  its  present  nanie 
is  Messit  or  Mtnns.  Ancient  remains  are  not  men- 
tioned, and  travellers  describe  Mensb  as  a  dirty  and 
uninteresting  place.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  217; 
Otter's  Keisen,  i.  c.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

MORBIUM,  in  Britain,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
as  the  quarters  of  a  body  of  horse  Cataphroctarii 
("  praefectus  equitnm  Cataphractanoram  Morbio''). 
We  are  justified  by  an  inscription  in  placing  Blur- 
bium  at  Moresby  near  Whitefiavenj  where  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp  are  yet  to  be  traced.  The 
inscription,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  but 
not  read  by  him,  is  upon  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  soldier  of  the  Cataphractarii,  which  was 
found  within  the  precincts  of  the  Camp.      [CRii.] 

MORDULAMNE  (MopSovKdfurri,  Ptol.  vii.4.  §5), 
a  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Taprobane  (^Ceyian), 
The  name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  MSSu,  and 
ought  to  be  M($p8ov  \ifiiiy  or  M.6piov\,a  Xifi'^r.  It 
is,  perhaps,  represented  by  the  present  K<Utrfgam, 
where  there  are  still  extensive  ruins.  (Ritter,  £rd- 
kunde^  vi.  p.  22 ;  Daw,  Accoimt  of  CtyloHy  pt 
420.)  [V.] 

MORGA'NTIA,  MURGA'NTLA,  or  MORGAN- 
TIUM  (XAopiy&vriov^  Strab. ;  Mop^oyrfny,  Diod.: 
Eth.  Mopyayrlvos.  The  name  is  variously  written 
by  Latui  writers  Murgantia,  IMurgentia,  and  Mor- 
gentia;  the  inhabitants  are  called  by  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  Murgentiui),  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  to  the  SW.  of  Catana.  It  was  a  city 
of  the  Siculi,  though  Strabo  assigns  its  foundatiioi 
to  the  Morgetes,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  cro!i>ed 
over  from  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vl 
pp.  257,  270.)  But  this  was  probably  a  mere 
inference  from  the  Resemblance  of  name;  Stephauus 
of  Byzantium  («.  v.),  who  is  evidently  alluding  to 
the  same  tradition,  calls  Morgentium,  or  Morgcntia 
(as  he  writes  the  name),  a  city  of  Itafy^  but  no  such 
place  b  known.  [Mokgktes.]  Strabo  is  the  only 
author  who  notices  the  existence  of  the  Morgetes  in 
Sicily ;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  Morgantium  fin»t 
appears  in  history  it  is  as  a  Siculian  town.  It  b  fin«t 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  b.  c.  459,  when  he  calls 
it  a  considerable  city  (irdAiv  i^idKoyoy^  Diod.  xi. 
78):  it  was  at  this  time  taken  by  Ducetius,  who  is 
said  to  have  added  greatly  to  hb  power  and  fame 
by  tlie  conquest;  but  after  the  fall  of  that  Iea<lcr, 
it  became  again  independent.  We  next  hear  of  it 
in  B.  c.  424,  when,  according  to  Thucydides,  it  was 
stipulated,  at  the  peace  concluded  by  Uermocrates, 
that  Morgantia  (or  Morgantiua,  as  he  writes  the 
name)  should  belong  to  the  Camarinaeans,  they 
paying  fur  it  a  fixed  sum  to  the  Syracnsans.  ( Thuc 
IV.  65.)  It  is  impossible  to  understand  this  arrange- 
ment between  two  cities  at  such  a  dbtance  from 
one  another,  and  there  b  probably  some  mbtake  in 
the  names.*  It  b  certain  that  in  b.  c  396,  Mor- 
gantia again  appears  as  an  independent  city  of  the 
SicuU,  and  was  one  of  those  which  fell  under  the 
arms  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  at  the  same  time 
with  Agyrinm,  Menacnum,  and  other  places.  (Difd. 
xiv.  78.)  At  a  later  fieriod  it  afforded  a  refuge  to 
Agathocles,  when  driven  into  exile  from  Syracuse, 

*  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  we  should  read 
Karavotois  for  Kufu^ivcdois :  but  the  error  b  more 
probably  in  the  other  and  less-known  name.  I*er- 
haps  wo  should  read  Motukoj^v  for  Mopyayrty  v 
lia  the  dbtrict  of  Motyca  immediately  adjoined  that 
of  Camariua. 
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and  it  vu  in  grot  put  b;  the  ksuatsDce  of*  boil/ 
of  inen;eiM[7  troop*  fVom  iruTKnQti"  uid  otbcr 
totra  of  the  interior,  tbit  ihit  tymnt  sniTMiied  in 
CilabJisliinf;  hii  dupolic  poRcr  st  Syncusc,  b.  c 
3i7.  (Justin,  iiii.  2;  Diod.  xii.  6.)  Uorpmtii 
M  iTjieMtedlj  mentioned  during  the  Second  Funic 
Vt'iiT,  Dnriiq;  tlie  aiege  of  S^rKnu  bj  MArceElua 
it  wu  occapied  bj  a  Roman  g^^rnsoD,  and  grnt 
mngazinea  of  eorn  coliected  there;  bat  the  place 
-was  betra^  by  the  inhahitanln  to  tlie  Cuthaginian 
Eeunal  Himilco,  and  waa  for  some  lima  uccnpied  bj 
the  Symcnsan  leader  Hippocrala,  whs  timn  thence 
mtrhed  the  proceediocs  of  the  eieee.  (Lit.  uiv. 
36,39.)  It  na  aitinulely  recoTcred  b;  the  Roman 
fTpnenl,  but  nvolted  again  after  the  departure  of 
Slarcelloa  from  Sicilj,  B.C.  2ll:ai]d  bebg  retaken 
hj  tiK  piMtoT  H.  Cornelius,  both  the  Iokd  and  its 
teniiorj  Hen  asaipMd  to  s  bod;  of  Sponiiih  merce- 
irica,  who   had   deterted  to  the  Homana  under 
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llaTj^iiitiii  appears  to  ban  slitl  continDtd  la  b* 
a  eoDudsntile  town  under  the  Bonuui  dominion.  In 
tfa«  great  Serrila  insurrection  of  d.  c.  IflS  it  v» 
bewc^  b;  tlie  leadera  of  the  inaur^nti,  Tr>phon 
and  Alhnuon;  but  beings  atrsag  place  and  well 
fiirtlGed,  oflf  red  a  viggroua  traiatance ;  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  Dltiinatelj  fi^ll  into  their  haoda  or 
noL  (Diod.  xxitL  4,  T.  Iilic.  Pbot.  pp.  S33,  534.] 
Cicero  repeatedly  irentiona  its  lerriloiy  at  one  fertile 
in  corn  nnd  well  cultiiated.  though  it  auHeicd  se- 
verely from  Ibe  eiactions  of  Verree.  (Cic.  I'err. 
iii.  18.  la)     It  wai  therefore  in  bit  time  still  a 

anth  by  ?Iiny  (iii.  a.  a.  U);  sn  that  it  niuil  be  an 
error  on  the  part  of  Slrabo,  that  be  apeakl  of  Mlit. 
Eantium  aa  a  city  tliat  no  longer  eiijtfd.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  STO.)  It  may,  howerer,  very  probably  liave 
been  in  a  alate  of  great  decay,  a>  the  notice  of  Pliny 
ia  the  only  anbaequent  mention  of  its  name,  and 
from  tliia  time  all  trace  of  it  is  Int. 

The  poeitioa  of  Morgantia  is  a  sobject  of  great 


tainty,  i 


Moat 


tlie  Siculian  toima  of  the  inter 
the  TaUeya  of  the  Symaethna  i 
Menaenum,  Agytium,  Aa*>nis, 


1  ita  tributaTies, 
;.  (IMod.  li.  T8, 
iiT.  7B;  uic  rcTT.  1,  c;  mi.  iisl  iIt.  265);  and 
a  man  |ji«ia«  testitnony  to  the  saTna  efiect  ia  found 
in  the  atatement  that  the  Carthaginian  gonenl 
llago  encamped  n  tAe  Urritcry  of  Agyrwim,  £y 
lie  rirrr  Chrytai,  on  lAe  road  leadiiy  to  Mur- 
gtraiia.  (Diod.  li*.  95.)  The  account  of  iti  aiega 
during  tbe  Servile  War  also  indicalea  it  aa  a  place  uf 
Datiuiil  Btrengtb,  built  on  a  kfty  liill.  (Diod.  uitL 
I.  c)  Hence  it  ii  very  atnuigo  that  Li>y  in  one 
pisaagc  (peaks  of  the  lionuui  licet  aa  lying  at  Mor. 
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of  ita  pOBllioo,  and  in  oliicb  them  muit  probably  La 
eoms  mietaka.  (Lir.  uiy.  27.)  On  the  whole  »e 
may  safely  place  Morgantia  somewhere  on  the  bar- 
den  of  tbe  fertile  tract  of  plain  that  extends  front 
CaUmia  inland  along  the  SimtiB  and  its  tributaiiesi 
and  probably  on  Ibe  hills  between  the  Dittama  and 
the  Cuntoiaiijo,  two  of  the  principal  of  those  tribu- 
taries; but  any  attempt  at  a  nearer  detenninatioa 
mnst  be  purely  conjectund. 

Ttiere  eiist  ei^ne  of  Morgantia^  which  hare  tlie 
name  of  the  city  *t  full,  MOPrANTlNflN ;  this  ia 
unfurtunslely  effaced  on  the  one  figtued  in  the  pra- 
ceding  column.  [E.  H.  B.] 

t1URGi:'TES  (MdfJTDTd),  an  ancient  people  oi 
uthem   Italy,  who  had   disappeared   twfore   tLe 
period  of  authentic  history,  but  are  noticed  by  several 

that  port  of  the  peniniula,  in  connection  with  the 

Oenotrians,  Itali.  and  Siculi.    Antioohna  of  Syracuse 

(ap.  I/iun'ji.  i.  12)  represented  the  Sicoli,  Murgelei 

and  Italielcs  as  all  three  of  Oenotrian  race ;  and 

derived  thrir  names,   according  to  the  faiourite 

Greek  ctistom,  from  three  succcssira  rulers  of  the 

notriona,  of  whom  Italua  wag  the  Srat,  Morgea 

9   second,   and   Siculns    the    Ikiid.      Thia   laat 

jnaich  broke  np  the  nation  into  two,  separating 

B  Siculi  from  their  parent  stoal ;  and  it  would 

;m  that  the  Morpetea  followed  the  fortunes  of  Ibe 


authority, 


I  that  the  : 


Uorgetea  a 

pminsula  of  Italy,  until  they  were  exjicUed  from 
thence  hy  tbe  Oenolriana,  when  they  cpoaed  over 
into  Sicily.  (Strab.  li.  p.  257.)  The  goopapher 
aha  regards  the  name  of  llorgantium  in  Sicily  as 
an  cridence  of  the  existence  of  the  Morgetca  in  that 
island  (Ibid,  pp.  257.  270)  ;  Imt  no  other  writer 
notices  them  there,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
time  of  Thucydidfi  Ibeir  name  must  have  been 
eflectuslty  merged  in  that  of  the  Sicuh.  In  t^ 
Etymologicon  Uognnm,  indeed.  Merges  is  termed  a 
king  o/Sidlg:  but  it  seems  clear  that  a  king  aj 
lie  Siculi  ia  intended ;  for  the  fable  there  related, 
which  calls  Sana  a  daughter  of  Uorges,  eTidently 
refera  to  Italy  alone.  {Eljm.  M.  v.  Sipl,.)  All 
that  ite  can  attempt  to  deduce  aa  hiatocical  from 
the  legenda  aboie  cited,  is  that  there  appeara  to 
h.ive  existed  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  at  the  time  when 
the  Gi«ck  coloniata  first  became  acijniunted  with  it, 
a  people  or  tribe  beariDg  the  name  of  Uurgetn, 
whom  they  regarded  aa  of  kindred  race  with  tlie 
Chones  and  other  tribea,  whom  they  inclnded  under 
the  mora  general  appellation  of  tbe  Oenotrians. 
[Oemotria.]  Their  pvticnlar  plan  of  abod* 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty !  but  Slrabo  seems 
to  place  them  iu  the  sonthem  peninsula  of  Brut- 
tium,  adjoming  Bhegium  and  Locri.  (Strab.  tL 
p.  25-,)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MOUGINNUM,  in  Gallia  Narbonenais,  is  placed 
by  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Vienna  {Vimnt) 
to  Alpis  Cotlia,  and  14  M.  P.  short  of  Cubiru 
(GrtaoihX     The  place  is  Jfotrctu  [G.  L.] 

MOIil'AH.    [JitRt:(ui.KM.] 

UOKICAMBA  (Mopunl>ie»,  Ptol.  iL  3.  g  3),  an  ' 
entnury  of  Britain,  Slortcambe  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Uncnshiia.  [CRS.] 

MOKIDU'NUM,  in  Britain,  placed  both  by  tbe 
Antonine  Itin.  and  Geogr.  Bav.  near  Isca  of  the 
Dumnonii  (K»ter)  :  it  waa  one  of  tbe  alatiaaa 
lemLcd  monsioKts  and  vtntaliona,  probably  the 
iatter  :  ita  site  has  by  no  means  been  agreed  upon  by 
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topographers,  and  three  or  four  localities  have  been 
pro|MBed.  Of  these,  Seaton  and  Hetnburyy  near 
HoniUni,  appear  to  have  the  best  claims  for  consi- 
deration ;  bat  as  the  stations  next  to  large  to^vns 
were  often  merely  establishments  for  relays  of  horses 
and  other  purposes  connected  with  posting,  they 
were  the  least  likely  to  be  constructed  on  a  large  or 
substantial  scale ;  and  thus  we  have  often  great  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  even  a  vestige  of  them.  [C.  R.  S.] 
MORIMARUSA.  [Ockands  Skptkntrionalis.] 
MORl'MENE  (Mopt/ucnJ),  a  district  in  the  north- 
west of  Gappadocia,  comprising  both  banks  of  the 
river  Halys,  is  said  to  have  been  fit  only  for  pasture 
land,  to  have  had  scarcely  any  fruit-trees,  and  to 
have  abounded  in  wild  asses.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  534, 
537,  539,  540  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  3.)  The  Romans 
regarded  it  as  a  part  of  Galatia,  whence  Ptolemy 
(v.  6)  does  not  mention  it  among  the  districts  of 
Cappadocia.  [!>.  S.] 

MO'RINI,  a  nation  of  Belgica.  Virgil  is  the  au- 
thority for  the  quantity :  — 

"  Extremique  hominum  Morini."  (^Aen.  viii.  727.) 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Mexaph  that 
on  the  north  the  Morini  were  bounded  by  the  Menapii. 
On  the  west  the  ocean  was  the  boundary,  and  on 
the  south  the  Ambiani  and  the  Atrebates.  Tlie 
eastern  boundary  cannot  be  so  easily  determined. 
The  element  of  Morini  seems  to  be  the  word  mor^ 
the  sea,  which  is  a  common  Flemish  word  still,  and 
also  found  in  the  Latin,  the  German,  and  the 
English  languages. 

Caesar,  who  generally  speaks  of  the  Morini  with 
the  Menapii,  has  fixed  their  position  in  general  terms. 
When  he  first  invaded  Britannia  he  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Morini,  because  the  passage  from 
there  to  Britain  was  the  shortest  (^B.  G.  iv.  21).  In 
the  next  expedition,  b.  c.  54,  he  sailed  from  Portus 
Itius,  having  ascertained  that  the  passage  from  tliis 
port  to  Britain  was  the  most  commodious.  Portus 
Itius  b  in  the  country  of  tlie  Morini  [Itius  Portus]. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  8)  mentions  two  cities  of  the 
Morini,  Gcsoriacum  or  Bononia  (^Boulogne),  and 
Tarucnna  {Th^rouenne),  east  of  it,  in  the  interior. 
If  we  add  Castellum  Morinorum  {CasseVy,  in  the 
interior,  south  of  Dunkerque^  "  we  see  that,  besides 
the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  the  territory  of  the  Morini 
comprise  tlio  new  dioceses  of  SL  Onter  and  Ypern^ 
which  succeeded  to  that  of  ToumaV*  (D'Anville.) 
But  if  Cassd  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Morini, 
their  territory  will  not  be  so  extensive  as  D'Anville 
makes  it.     [Mkxapu.] 

Caesar's  wars  with  the  Morini  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  with  the  Menapii.  A  large  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Morini  did  not  offer  such  natural 
obstacles  as  the  land  of  the  Menapii.  The  marshes 
of  the  Morini  would  be  between  Calais  and  Dtm- 
kerqite.  The  force  which  the  Morini  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  send  to  the  Belgic  confederation  in 
B.  c.  57  was  estimated  at  25,000  men.  Though 
most  of  the  Morini  were  subdued  by  Caesar,  they 
rose  again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  were  put 
down  by  C.  Carinas  (Dion  Cassius,  li.  21).  When 
Bononia  was  made  a  Roman  port,  and  Taruenna  a 
Roman  town,  the  country  of  the  Morini  would  become 
Romanised,  and  Roman  usages  and  the  Roman  lan- 
guage would  prevail.  There  were  I^)man  roads 
which  tenninated  at  Bononia  and  Castellum. 

An  inscription  mentions  the  Decemviri  of  the 
Colonia  Morinorum,  but  it  is  unknown  what  place 
it  is.  [G.  L.] 
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MO'RIUS.     TBoKOTiA,  Vol.  I.  p.  412,  b.] 
MORON  (Mopwy),  a  town  of  Lusitania  upon  the 
Tagus,   which  Brutus  CalUiTcus  nnade  his   head- 
quarters in  his  campaign  against  the  Lusitanians. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  152.)     Its  exact  site  is  unknown. 

MORONTABARA  (to  Mopom-dSapa,  Arrian, 
Indie,  c.  22),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedroda,  at  do 
great  distance  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  noticed 
by  Arrian  in  his  account  of  Nearchus's  expedition 
with  the  ficet  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  identified  with 
any  modem  place.  [V.] 

MOROSGI,  a  town  of  the  Varduli  in  Hispania 
Tamicouensis,  identified  by  Ukert  with  St.  SebtutinHy 
wliich,  however,  more  probably  represents  Memuca. 
(Phn.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  446;  Forbiger, 
iii.  p.  80.) 

MORTUUM  MARE.     [Palaestka.] 
MORTUUM    MARE.  [Seitentriobalis 

OCKANUS.] 

MORYLLUS.     [Myodonia.] 

MOSA  in  Gallia  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin. 
between  Andom.atunum  {Lanffret")  and  Tnllom 
(To»l).  It  is  18  M.  P.  from  Andomatnnum  to 
Mosa,  which  is  supposed  to  be  J/ittrtf,  situated  at  a 
pa£4>age  over  the  Maas,  and  in  the  line  of  an  old 
Roman  road.  [G.  L.] 

MOSA  (3/(no*),  a  river  of  Gallia,  which  Caesar 
supposed  to  rise  in  the  Vosegus  (  Vasges)  within  the 
limits  of  the  Lingones.  {B.  G.  iv.  10.)  This 
passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Mosa 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  receiving  a  part  of  the 
Rhine,  called  Vahalis  (  WaaJ)^  is  very  obscure.  This 
matter  is  discussed  in  the  article  Batavi.  Dion 
Cassius  writes  the  word  in  the  form  M^os  (xliv. 
42) ;  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  3)  has  the  form  M«ra 
in  the  genitive. 

Caesar  (A  (7.  vi.  33)  says  that  the  Scaldis 
{Schekk)  flows  into  the  Mosa;  a  mistake  that  might 
easily  be  made  with  such  knowledge  of  the  coast  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  as  he  possessed.  The  only 
branch  of  the  Mosa  which  Caesar  mentions  Is  the 
Sabis  (^Sombre),  which  joins  the  Moot  on  the  left 
bank  at  CharUroi  in  Belgium. 

The  MaaSy  called  Mewe  by  the  Frmch,  rises 
about  48°  N.  lat.  in  the  FauciUes,  which  unite  the 
Cole  dOr  and  the  Vosges.  The  general  course  of 
the  Afaas  is  north,  but  it  makes  several  great  bends 
before  it  reaches  Liege  in  Belgium,  from  which  ils 
course  is  north  as  far  as  Grave,  where  it  turns  to  the 
west,  and  for  80  miles  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Waal.  The  Afaas  joins  the  Waal  at  Gorcvm^  and, 
retaining  its  name,  flows  past  RoUerdttm  into  tiie 
North  Sea.  The  whole  length  of  the  Maa*  \&  abnve 
500  miles.  [G.  L.] 

MOSAEUS  CM<6(raws,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  2),  a  small 
stream,  pUoed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Eulaeus  and 
the  Tigris.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called 
by  Marcian  (p.  17)  the  Ma^oTor.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  streams  which  together  form  the  mouths 
of  the  Tigris,  and  may  not  impossibly  be  the  same 
which  Pliny  names  the  Aduna  (vi.  27,  31),  and 
which  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  a  feeder  of 
the  Eulaeus.  i  y  l 

MOSCHA  PORTUS  (M<J<rxo  ^l^^r).  I.  A 
harbour  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the  extreme 
east  of  the  Adramitae,  or  more  properly  of  the 
Ascitae,  since  the  next  named  place  is  "  Svagros  ex- 
trema"  (Swrypos  «»c^a),  and  the  Ascitae'  extended 
from  Syagros  mons  to  the  sea.  (PtoL  vL  7.  p.  153, 
comp.  p.  154).     Mr.  Forster  thinks  there  is  no  diffi- 
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cultj  in  identifying  it  with  Kesan^  the  last  seaport 
westward  of  Cape  Fartask^  his  "  Sjajgjos  extrema.** 
{Geoffr.  of  Arnbioj  vol.  ii.  pp.  164.  178.)  The  posi- 
tion a&iigned  it  hj  D'Anville  at  the  modern  Muscat 
is  certainly  untenable,  (lb.  pp.  167,  168,  224, 233, 
234.) 

2.  A  second  harbour  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  on  the  east  of  the 
Svacroe  Promontorium,  in  the  large  bay  named  by 
Ptuieniy  Sachalites  Sinus  (SaxoXlrr^y  /c(JAirof),  and 
cast  of  the  smaller  one,  named  Omana  ^O/mya),  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  who  places  this  Moscha 
Port  us  1100  stadia  east  of  Syagros.  He  calls  it  a 
{lort  appointed  for  the  lading  of  the  Sachalite  in- 
cen»e  (opfios  iiroStStiyfitvos  rod  SaxoAlrou  \.i€d' 
vou  wphs  ifi€o\iiv)f  frequented  by  ships  from  Cane, 
and  a  wintering-place  fur  late  vessels  from  Limyrice 
and  Barygaza,  where  they  bartered  fine  linen,  and 
corn,  and  oil  for  the  native  produce  of  this  coast  Mr. 
Forster  fiimishes  an  ingenious  etymological  explana- 
tion of  the  recurrence  of  this  name  on  the  coast  of 
the  SAchalites  Sinus.  "  The  Arabic  Moeoha,  like 
the  Greek  iurK6sj  signifies  a  hide^  or  skin^  or  a  bc^ 
of  skin  or  leather  blown  vp  like  a  bladder.  Now, 
Ptolemy  informs  us  that  the  pearl  divers  who  fre- 
quented his  Sinus  Sachalitcs  (unquestionably  the 
site  of  Arrian's  Moscha  Port  us),  were  noted  for  the 
practice  of  swimming,  or  floating  about  the  bay, 
supported  by  inflated  hides  or  skins.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  parts  frequented  by  these 
diveni  should  bo  named  from  this  practice  ?  .  .  . 
And  hence,  too,  the  name  of  the  Ascitae  of  Ptolemy 
('  fl<iaters  on  skins'),  the  actual  inhabitants  of  his 
Moscha  Portus  immediately  west  of  his  Sudgros."  It 
Ls  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  modem  travellers, 
tiial  this  practice  still  pre\ails  among  tlie  fishermen 
on  this  coast;  for  "as  the  natives  have  but  few 
canoes,  they  generally  substitute  a  single  inflated 
skin,  or  two  of  these  having  a  flat  board  across  them. 
On  this  frail  contrivance  the  fisherman  seats  hinLself, 
and  either  casts  his  small  hand-net  or  plays  his  hook 
and  line."  (Lieut.  Wellsted,  Traw&w  ^roAia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  79,  80,  cited  by  Forster,  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  175, 
ncitc*. )  The  identification  of  Arrian's  Moscha  with 
the  modem  Ausera,  is  complete.  Arrian  reckons 
600  stadia  from  Syagros  across  the  bay  which  he 
names  Omana.  This  measurement  tallies  exactly 
with  that  of  tlie  Bay  of  Seger,  in  Commodore  Owen's 
chart  of  this  coast ;  and  fi:t>m  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  bay  to  Moscha  Portus,  Arrian  assigns  a  dis- 
tance of  500  stadia,  which  measures  with  nearly 
equal  exactness  the  distance  to  Jias-al-Sair  (the 
Ausara  of  i'tolemy),  situated  about  60  Roman  miles 
to  the  east  of  Uie  preceding  headland.  The  identity 
of  the  Moscha  Portus  of  Ajrian  with  the  Ausara  of 
Ptolemy  is  thus  further  corroborated.  "  Arrian  states 
his  Moecha  Portus  to  have  been  the  emporium  of 
the  incense  trade ;  and  Pliny  proves  Ausara  to  have 
been  a  chief  emporium  of  this  trade,  by  his  notice 
of  the  fact  tliat  one  particular  kind  of  incense  bore 
the  name  of  Ausaritis."  (Plin.  xii.  35 ;  Forster, 
ic.  pp.  176,  177.)  [G.W.] 

MOSCHI  (MArxoi,  Hecat.  Fr.  188,  ap.  SUph.  B. 
s.  r.),  a  Colchian  tribe,  who  liave  been  identified 
with  the  Mkshech  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
13;  Kosenmilller,  Bibl  Alterthumsk,  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
p  248).  Along  with  the  Tibareni,  Mosynaeii, 
Macrones,  and  Mardae,  they  formed  the  19  th  sa- 
trapy of  the  Persian  empire,  extending  along  the 
SE.  of  the  Euxine,  and  botmded  on  the  S.  by  the 
klty  chain  of  the  Armenian  monntalDs.  (Herod,  iil 
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94,  vii.  78.)  In  the  tune  of  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  497 
—499)  MoscHiCE  (Mocrxoc^)  —  in  which  was  a 
temple  of  Leucothea,  once  famous  for  its  wealth,  but 
plundered  by  Phamaces  and  Mithridates  —  was 
divided  between  the  Colchians,  Albanians,  and 
Iberians  (comp.  Mela,  iil.  5.  §  4 ;  Plin.  vi.  4). 
Procopius  (JB.  G.  iv.  2),  who  calls  them  Mdaxot, 
says  that  they  were  subject  to  the  Iberians,  and  had 
embraced  Christianity,  the  religion  of  their  masters. 
Afterwards  their  district  becune  the  appanage  of 
Liparites,  the  Abasgian  prince.  (Cedren.  vol.  ii. 
p.  770 ;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire^  vol.  xiv.  p.  355 ; 
St.  Martin,  Mimoirts  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
222.)  FE  B  J 1 

MO'SCHICI  MONTES  (r^  Moirxura  bfm]  Strak 
i.  p.  61,  xi.  pp.  492,  497,  521,  527,  xii.  p.  548-, 
Pint.  Pomp.  34;  Mela,  i.  19.  §13;  PtoL  v.  6. 
§13;  Moschicus  M.,  Phn.  v.  27),  the  name  applied, 
with  that  of  Paryadres,  and  others,  to  the  mountain 
chain  which  connects  the  range  of  Anti-Tauma 
with  the  Caucasus.  Although  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  fix  the  precise  elevati(ni  to  which  the 
ancients  assigned  this  name,  it  may  be  generally 
described  as  the  chun  of  limestone  mountains,  with 
volcanic  rocks,  and  some  granite,  which,  branching 
from  the  Caucasus,  skirts  the  £.  side  of  Itniretia^ 
and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the  Perengah 
Tdghf  runs  nearly  SW.  along  the  deep  valley  of 
Ajirah  in  the  district  of  Tckildir ;  from  whence  it 
turns  towards  the  S.,  and  again  to  the  W.  along  the 
valley  of  the  Acampsis^  to  the  W.  of  which,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Kop  Tdgh^  it  enters  Lesber  Asia. 
(Kitter,  Erdkunde^  vol.  x.  p.  816  j  Chesney,  Exped, 
Eupkrat.  vol.  i.  p.  295.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MOSE  in  Gallia  appears  in  the  Table  on  a  road 
from  Durocortorum  {Reims)  to  Meduantum.  [Me- 
DUAXTUM.]  The  place  appears  to  be  Mouzon  on 
the  Maas.  D'Anville  says  that  the  pkce  is  called 
Mosomagus  in  the  oldest  middle  age  records.    [G.L.] 

MOSELLA  (Mosel,  Moselie),  a  river  of  Gallia, 
which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz  [Comflubmtks]. 
In  the  narrative  of  his  war  with  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenctheri  Caesar  {B.  G.  iv.  15)  speaks  of  driving 
them  into  the  water  "ad  confluentem  Mosae  et 
Rheni."  One  of  the  latest  and  best  editors  of  Caesar, 
who  however  is  singularly  ignorant  of  geography, 
supposes  this  confluence  of  the  Mosa  and  the  Rhenus 
to  be  the  junction  of  the  Mosa  and  a  part  of  the 
Rhenus  which  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  another 
place  (B.  G,  iv.  10;  MosA.)  But  this  is  impossible, 
as  D'Anville  had  shown,  who  observes  that  the 
Usipetes  [Menapii]  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  and  landed  on  the  territory 
of  the  Menapii.  Having  eaten  them  np^  the  invadera 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  which  we  know 
to  be  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  and  higher 
up  than  the  country  of  the  Menapii.  From  the 
Eburones  the  Germans  advanced  into  the  Condrosi 
in  the  latitude  of  Liege ;  and  they  were  here  before 
Caesar  set  out  after  them.  (JB.  G.  iv.  6.)  Caesar's 
narrative  shows  that  the  German  invaders  were  not 
thinking  of  a  retreat:  their  design  was  to  penetrate 
further  into  Gallia,  where  they  had  been  invited  by 
some  of  the  Gallic  states,  who  hoped  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Germans 
on  the  river,  Caesar  built  his  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  the  position  of  which  was  certainly  some- 
where between  Coblem  and  AndemacK  The  con- 
clusion is  certain  that  this  confluence  of  the  Rhenus 
and  the  Mosa  is  the  confluence  of  the  Rhenus  and 
the  Motclla  at  Cobknzf  and  we  most  exphun  Caesar's 
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mistake  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  possible  that  both 
rivers  were  called  Mosa;  and  Mosella  or  Mosula,  as 
Flonis  has  it,  seems  to  be  a  diminutive  of  Mosa,  but 
that  reading  is  somewhat  doublful.  (Floras,  iii.  10. 
cd.  Duk.)  There  is  no  variation  in  Cae»ui-*s  text 
in  the  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Rheniis  and  the  Mosa.  (Caesar,  ed.  Schneider.) 
Several  of  the  afHuents  of  tlio  Mosel  are  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  writers,  and  chiefly  by  Ausonius:  the 
Sura  (^Soitr),  Pronaea  (^Prum),  Nemesa  (A7ww), 
Gelbis  (A'*7/),  Erubrus  {liuver)^  Lesura  {Le^r)^ 
Drahonus  (^Drone)^  Suravus  {Saar)^  and  Salinona 
(JSalni). 

The  Mosella  is  celebrated  in  one  of  the  longer 
poems  of  Austinius,  who  wrote  in  the  4th  century 
A.  D.  The  vine  at  that  time  clothed  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  the  clifls  which  bound  this  deep  and 
picturesque  river  valley  in  its  coarse  below  Trier: 

"  Qua  sublimis  apex  longo  super  ardua  tractu, 
£t  rupes  et  aprica  jugi,  flexusque  sinusque 
Vitibus  adsurgunt  naturalique  theatro."  (v.  154.) 

There  is  a  German  metrical  translation  of  this  poem 
by  Bocking  with  notes. 

The  Mosel  rises  on  the  western  face  of  the  Vosges, 
and  its  upper  course  is  in  the  hill  country,  formed 
by  the  offsets  of  the  mountains.  It  then  enters  the 
plain  oi  Lorraine,  and  after  passing  Tullum  {Toitl), 
it  is  joined  by  the  Mewthe  on  the  right  bank. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe  it  is  navigable, 
and  has  a  general  north  course  past  Divodurum 
(Mftz)^  and  Thiontilky  to  Augusta  Trevirorum 
(JFrier  or  Treves).  From  TiHer  its  genend  course 
is  about  NNE.  with  many  great  bends,  and  in  a 
bed  deep  sunk  below  the  adjacent  country,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz.  The  whole 
course  of  the  river  is  somewhat  less  than  300  miles. 
It  Ls  navigable  for  steamboats  in  some  seasons  as 
far  as  ^fet^. 

.  A  Koman  governor  in  Gallia  proposed  to  unite 
the  Mosella  and  the  Arar  {Saotie)  by  a  canal,  and 
thus  to  effi'ct  a  navigation  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  tlie  North  Sea  [Gallia  Transalpina,  Vol.  I. 
p.  967.]  [G.  L.] 

MOS TE'NI  (^yLotmjvot),  a  town  of  Lydia  in  the 
Hyrcanian  plain,  south-east  of  Thyatira,  and  on  the 
road  between  this  latter  town  and  Sardis.  In  a.  d. 
17,  Mosteni  and  many  other  towns  of  that  country 
were  vi^ited  by  a  fearful  earthquake.  (Pt<.l.  v.  2. 
§  16;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  17  ;  Hierot^l.  p.  671,  where  it 
is  erroneoasly  called  Mvcrr'qvri  or  M6<rriva  ;  Concil. 
Chalc  p.  240.  where  it  bears  the  name  Moi/crri^*^.) 
Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Comp.  Rasche,  Lex. 
Num.  iii.  1.  p.  869,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MOSYCHLUS.     [Lkstoos.] 

MOSVNOECI,  MUSSYNOECI,  MOSYNI,  MOS- 
SY N I  (Mocvvoiifot,  Mo<ravyoiKotf  Motrvvol^  Mo<r- 
awoi),  a  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  occupying  tlie 
district  between  the  Tibareni  and  Macrones,  and  con- 
taining the  towns  of  Cerasus  and  Pharnacia. 
The  Mosynf>eci  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  said  to  have  been  the  rudest 
and  most  uncivilised  among  all  the  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor.  Many  of  their  peculiar  customs  are  noticed 
by  the  Greeks,  who  plantetl  colonies  in  their  districts. 
They  are  said  to  have  liveil  on  trees  and  in  towers. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  .549.)  Their  kings,  it  is  said,  were 
elected  by  tlie  people,  and  dwelt  in  an  isolated  tower 
rising  somewhat  above  the  houses  of  his  subjects, 
who  watched  his  proceedings  closely,  and  provided 
Jiim  with  all  that  was  necessary ;  bat  when  be  did 
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anything  that  displeased  them,  they  stopped  thfir 
supplies,  and  left  him  to  die  of  storvfttion.  (Xen. 
Anab.  v.  4.  §  26 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  1027 ;  Diod. 
xiv.  30;  Scymnus,  Fragm.  166.)  They  used  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  the  enemi»  they  had  slain,  and 
carry  them  about  amid  dances  and  songs.  (Xeu. 
Anab.  iv.  4.  §  17 ;  v.  4.  §  15.)  It  is  also  related 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  marriage  (Xen.  Anah. 
V.  4.  §  33 ;  Diod.  L  c),  and  that  they  generally 
tattoo^  their  bodies.  Eatuig  and  drinking  was 
their  greatest  happiness,  whence  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  among  them  were  regularly  fattened  with 
salt  dolphins  and  chestnuts,  until  they  were  as  thick 
as  they  were  tall  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  4.  §  32).  Their 
arms  consisted  of  heavy  spears,  six  cubits  in  length, 
with  round  or  globular  handles  ;  large  shields  <£ 
wicker-work  covered  with  ox-hides  ;  and  leather  or 
wooden  helmets,  the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with 
a  crest  of  hair.  (Xen.  I.  c,  v.  4.  §  12  ;  Herod,  vii. 
7S.)  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  Xeuo- 
phon's  Anabasb  is  full  of  curious  informati(»  about 
this  singular  people.  (Comp.  also  Strab.  xi.  p.  528 ; 
Uecat.  Fragm.  193 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  r. ;  Herod,  ill  94; 
Scylax,  p.  33. ;  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8  ;  Orph.  Argon. 
740 ;  Mela,  i.  19  ;  Tibull.  iv.  1.  146;  Curtins,  vL 
4,  17;  Phn.  vi.4;  Val.  Flacc  v.  152;  Dionys.Fer. 
766.)  [L.  S.] 

MOTE'NE.    [Otknk.] 

MO'TYA  (Motvt;:  Eth.  MorvoTo? :  S.Pantnko), 
a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanom 
and  Lilybaeum.  It  was  situated  on  a  small  island, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  (six  stadia)  from  the 
mainland,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  an  artificial 
causeway.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)  It  was  originally  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  fond  of  choos- 
ing similar  sites,  and  pn>bably  in  the  first  instance 
merely  a  commercial  station  or  emporimn,  but  gra- 
dually rose  to  be  a  flourishing  and  important  town. 
The  Greeks,  however,  according  to  their  custom, 
assigned  it  a  legendary  origin,  and  derived  its  name 
from  a  woman  named  Motya,  whom  they  connected 
with  the  fables  concerning  Hercules.  (Steph.  B.  ».r.) 
It  passed,  in  common  with  the  other  Phoenician  set- 
tlements in  Sicily,  at  a  later  period  under  the  goveni- 
mcnt  or  dependency  of  Carthage,  whence  EHodorus 
calls  it  a  Cixrthaginian  colony ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  strictly  correct  (Thuc  vi.  2  ;  Diod. 
xiv.  47.)  As  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  increased 
in  numbers  and  importance  the  Phoenicians  gra- 
dually abandoned  their  settlements  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  comers,  and  C(»icentrated 
tliemselves  in  the  three  principal  c«)lonies  of  Solus, 
Panormus,  and  Motya.  (Thuc.  /.  c)  The  last  of 
these,  from  its  proximity  to  Carthage  and  its  op- 
portune situation  for  communication  with  Africa,  as 
well  as  the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  became 
one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  i.sland.  (Diod.  xiv.  47.)  It 
appears  to  have  held,  in  both  these  respects,  the 
same  position  which  was  attained  at  a  later  period 
by  Lilybaeum.  [Lilybaeum.]  Notwithstanding 
these  accounts  of  its  early  importance  and  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  name  of  Motya  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  history  until  just  before  the  period  of  its  me- 
morable siege.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
(ap.  Steph.  B.  $.  r.),  and  Thucydides  notices  it  among 
the  chief  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  which 
still  subsisted  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition, B.  o.  415.  (Thuc  vi.  2.)  A  few  years  later 
(b.  g.  409)  when   the  Carthaginian   annj  tinder 
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ITrxnnibnl  landed  at  the  promontory  of  Lilybacum, 
that  p:encral  laid  np  his  fleet  for  security  in  the  gulf 
around  Motyu,  while  he  advanceil  with  his  land 
forces  al(Rig  the  coast  to  attack  Selinus.  (Diod.  xiii. 
54,  61.)  After  the  fall  of  the  latter  city,  we  are 
tuld  that  Hermocrates,  the  Syracnsan  exile,  who 
had  established  himself  on  its  ruins  with  a  numerous 
band  of  followers,  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Motya 
and  Panormus  (Id.  xiii.  G3)  ;  and  af;aia  during  the 
siKrond  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Ila- 
milcar  (b.  o.  407),  these  two  cities  became  the  per- 
manent station  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  (Id.  xiii. 
88.) 

It  was  the  important  position  to  which  Motya 
had  thus  attained  that  led  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to 
direct  his  principal  eiforts  to  its  reduction,  when  in 
B.  c.  397  he  in  his  turn  invaded  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  Sicily.  The  citizens  on  the  other  hand, 
relying  on  succour  from  Cartilage,  made  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and  by  cutting  off  the 
causeway  which  united  them  to  the  mainland,  com- 
pelled Diinysius  to  have  recourse  to  the  tedious  and 
laborious  process  of  constructing  a  mound  or  mole  of 
earth  across  the  intervening  space.  Even  when 
this  was  accomplished,  and  the  military  engines  of 
Dionysius  (among  which  the  formidable  catapult  on 
this  occasion  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time) 
were  brought  up  to  the  walls,  the  Motyans  continued 
A  desperate  resistance ;  and  after  the  walls  and  towers 
were  carried  by  the  overwhehning  forces  of  the 
enemy,  still  maintiined  the  defence  from  street  to 
street  and  from  house  to  house.  This  obstinate 
struggle  only  increased  the  previous  exasperation  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  agiunst  the  Carthaginians  ;  and 
when  at  length  the  troops  of  Dionysius  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city,  they  put  the  whole  sur- 
viving pf»puIation,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  tlie 
sword.  (Diod.  xiv.  47—53.)  After  this  the  Syra- 
cnsan despot  placed  it  in  charge  of  a  garrison  under 
an  officer  named  Biton ;  whilo  his  brother  Leptines 
made  it  the  station  of  his  fleet.  But  the  next 
spring  (b.  c.  396)  Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, having  landed  at  Panormus  with  a  very  large 
force,  recovered  pcjssession  of  Alotya  with  compa- 
ratively little  dilficulty.  (Id.  ib.  65.)  That  city, 
however,  w:is  not  destined  to  recover  its  former  im- 
piirtance ;  for  Himilcon,  being  apparently  struck 
with  the  RUjierior  advantages  of  Lilybaeum,  founded 
a  new  city  on  the  promontory  of  that  name,  to  which 
he  transferred  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  of 
3Iotya.  (Diod.  xxii.  10.  p.  498.)  From  this  period 
the  latter  altogether  disappears  from  history;  and 
the  little  islet  on  which  it  was  built,  has  probably 
ever  since  been  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen. 

The  site  of  Motya,  on  which  earlier  geographers 
were  in  much  doubt,  has  been  clearly  identified  and 
described  by  Captain  Smyth.  Between  the  pro- 
montory of  Lilybaeum  {Capo  Boio)  and  that  of 
Aegithallu.<i  (5.  TeocUtro),  the  coast  forms  a  deep 
bicht,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  King  group  of  low 
rocky  ihlets,  called  the  Stognone.  Within  these, 
and  considerably  nearer  to  the  mainland,  lies  the 
small  island  called  S,  Pantaleo^  on  which  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  city  may  still  bo  distinctly 
traced.  Fragments  of  the  walls,  with  those  of  two 
gateways,  still  exist,  and  coins  as  well  as  pieces  of 
ancient  brick  and  pottery — the  never  fEiiling  indi- 
rations  of  an  ancient  site  —  are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  island.  The  circuit  of  the  latter 
does  nut  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  it  is  inha- 
bited only  by  a  few  fishermco ;  but  is  not  devoid  of 
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fertility.  (Smyth's  Sicihf,  pp.  235, 236.)  The  con- 
fined space  on  which  the  city  was  built  agrees 
with  the  description  of  Diodoms  that  the  houses 
were  lofty  and  of  solid  construction,  with  narrow 
streets  {prtvmcot)  between  them,  which  facilitated 
the  desperate  defence  of  the  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xIt. 
48,  51.) 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  though  we  have  no 
account  of  Motya  having  received  any  Greek  po- 
pulation, or  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
before  its  conquest  by  Dionysius,  there  exist  coins  of 
the  city  with  the  Greek  legeml  MOTTAION. 
They  are,  however,  of  great  rarity,  and  are  ap- 
parently imitated  from  those  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Segesta.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  225.)     [E.  H.  B.  J 


com  OF  MOTTA. 

MOTYCA,  or  MITTYCA  (M(Proi;/co,  Ptol:  EtK 
Mutycensis,  Cic.  et  Plin. :  Modica\  an  inland  town 
in  the  SE.  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Cama- 
rina.  It  was  probably  from  an  early  period  a  de- 
pendency of  Syracuse ;  and  hence  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  its  name  until  after  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Sicily,  when  it  became  an  independent  muni- 
cipium,  and  apparently  a  place  of  some  consequence. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  previous  to  the  exactions  of 
Verres,  its  territory  (the  "  ager  Mutycensis")  sup- 
ported 187  farmers,  whence  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  at  once  extensive  and  fertile.  (Cic.  Verr, 
iii.  43,  51.)  Motyca  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
inland  towns  of  the  island  both  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy; and  though  its  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  §  14 ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  14; 
Geogr.  Rav.  v.  23.)  Silius  Italicus  also  includes  it 
in  his  lifit  of  Sicilian  cities,  and  immediately  asso- 
ciates it  with  Netum,  with  which  it  was  clearly  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  268.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modem  city  of  Modica^  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  places  in  the  Val  di  Noto.  It  is  situated 
in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  bare  limestone  moun- 
tains, about  10  miles  from  the  sea. 

Ptolemy  notices  also  a  river  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Motychanus  (Mori^x^®'  iroro/u^s),  which 
he  places  on  the  S.  coast,  and  most  evidently  derive 
its  name  from  the  city.  It  is  either  the  trifling 
stream  now  known  as  the  Fwme  di  ScicH,  which  rises 
very  near  Modica;  or  perhaps  the  more  considerable 
one,  now  known  as  Fiume  di  Ragwa^  which  flows 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  same  city.      [E.  H.  B.J 

MO'TYUM  (M^Jnioy),  a  small  town  or  fortress  of 
Sicily,  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentnm.  It  was  besieged 
in  B.  c.  451  by  the  Siculian  chief  Duoetins,  and  fell 
into  his  hands  after  a  battle  in  whidi  he  defrated 
the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies;  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Agrigentmes  in  the  course  of  the  following 
summer.  (Diod.  xL  91.)  No  other  mention  of  it  is 
found,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.   [E.  H.  B.] 

AIOXOE'NE,  one  of  the  five  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris,  ceded  by  Narses  to  Galcrius  and  the 
Romans,  and  which  Sapor   afterwards   recovered 
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from  Jovian.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  7.  §  9,  comp. 
zxiii.  3.  §  5 ;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  380, 
vol.  iii.  p.  161  ;  Gibbon,  cc.  ziii.  xxiv.).  Its  exact 
pottition  cannot  be  made  oat,  though  it  must  have 
been  near  KurduU'm.  (liitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x. 
p.  816.)  [E.  B.J.] 

MUCHIRE'SIS  (Moux<fpt7<ris  a/.  Vlovx^ipi<ns, 
Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  2, 15, 16),  a  canton  of  Lazica,  po- 
pulous and  fertile :  the  vine,  which  does  not  grow 
in  the  rest  of  Colchis,  was  found  here.  It  was 
watered  by  the  river  Rmeon  (^Vitav).  Archaeopolis, 
its  chief  town,  was  the  capital  of  Colchis,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Lazic  war. 
(Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  217 ;  Gibbon, 
c.  xlii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUCRAE  or  NUCRAE  (the  reading  is  uncertain), 
a  town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only  bj  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  566),  the  situation  of  which  is  whollv  un- 
known. £E.  H.  B.] 

MUCUNI.    [Mauretania.] 

MUDUTTI.  [MoDum.] 

MUGILLA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  mentioned 
only  by  Dionysius  (viiL  36),  who  enumerates  the 
Mugillani  (JAoyiKaivovs)  among  the  places  conquered 
by  Coriolanus,  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  army. 
He  there  mentions  them  (as  well  as  the  Albietes,  who 
are  equally  unknown)  between  the  citizens  of  PoUusca 
and  Corioli,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Mu- 
gilla  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  cities;  but  we 
have  no  further  clue  to  its  site.  The  name  does  not 
again  appear,  even  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latium ;  and  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  some 
mistake,  but  that  the  cognomen  of  Mugillanus, 
borne  by  one  family  of  the  Papirian  Gens,  seems  to 
confirm  the  correctn^s  of  the  name.     [E.  H.  B.] 

MUICU'RUM  (Mot/DcoOpoi'),  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Illyricum,  near  Salona,  which  was  taken  for  Totila, 
king  of  the  Goths,  by  Ilauf.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  35 ; 
Le  Beau,  B(u  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  82.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

MULELACUA,  a  town  upon  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  (Polyb. 
ap.  Plin.  V.  1),  now  Muley  Bu  Selhdm,  tJie  old 
Mamora  of  the  charts.  (Comp.  lAmdon  Geog.  Joum, 
vol.  vi.  p.  302.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MULUCHA,  a  river  of  Mauretania,  which  Sallust 
{Jug.  92, 1 10),  Mela  (i.  5.  §§  1, 5),  and  PUny  (v.  2) 
assign  as  the  boundary  between  the  Mauri  and  Mas< 
saesyli,  or  the  subjects  of  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha. 
As  Strabo  (xvii.  pp.  827, 829)  makes  the  Molo* 
<jATii  (MoXox^,  MoAax<£tf,  Ptol.  iv.  I.  §7)  serve 
the  same  purpose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  river.  The  Malva  (MoAot^ 
PtoL  L  c.)  of  Pliny  {I.  c),  or  the  Muluwi,  which 
forms  the  frontier  between  Marocco  and  Algeria,  is 
the  same  as  the  river  which  bounded  the  Moors  from 
the  Numidians.  This  river,  rising  at  or  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  lower  chain  of  Atlas,  and  fiow- 
ing  through  a  diversified  country,  as  yet  almost 
untrodden  by  Europeans,  falls  into  the  sea  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Mtlthh  of  our  charts. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  pp.  10—16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUNDA  (Mo^Sa).  1.  An  important  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  and  a  Roman  colony  belonging  to 
the  conventus  of  Astigi.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  141 ;  Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  .M.)  Strabo  (tc.)  says  that  it  is  1400 
stadia  from  Carteia.  It  was  celebrated  on  account 
of  two  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity,  the  first  in 
B.a  216,  when  Cn.  Scipio  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Liv.  xxiv.  42 ;  Sil  lUl.  Iii.  400),  and  the 
■econd  in  b.  c.  45,  when  Julius  Caesar  gained  « 
victory  over  the  Bona  of  Pompej.     (Dion  Cafs. 
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xliJL  39 ;  Auct  Bell  Hitp.  30,  seq. ;  Stnk  3L 
pp.  141,  160;  Flor.  iv.  2  ;  VaL  Max.  viL  6.)  k 
was  taken  by  one  of  Caesar^s  generals,  and,  auecarSkg, 
to  Pliny,  from  that  time  it  ceased  to  exist.  ("  Fait 
Munda  cum  Pompei  filio  ra;^"  Plin.  iiL  1.  a.  3.) 
But  this  cannot  be  correct,  as  Strabo  (jL  e.)  describei 
it  as  an  important  place  in  his  time.  It  is  nsnaUy 
identified  with  the  village  of  Momda,  SW.  of  Malaga; 
but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Monda,  thtre  is  no  plain  adapted  fur  a  field 
of  battle,  and  that  the  ancient  city  should  probably 
be  placed  near  Cordova,  It  has  been  anppooed  that 
the  site  of  Munda  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls  and  towers  lying  between  MarlM, 
Alcaudete,  Espejo,  and  Bona.  At  all  events  this 
site  agrees  better  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that 
Munda  is  1400  stadia  from  Carteia,  for  the  distance 
from  the  modem  Monda  to  the  latter  place  is  only 
400  stadia ;  and  it  is  also  more  in  accordance  with 
Pliny,  who  places  Munda  between  Attain  and  Urao. 
(Forbiger,  vol.  iiL  p.  51.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  TTiapuni^  Tarra- 
coneiisis,  probably  near  the  firontiers  oif  the  Carpe- 
tani.     (Liv.  xl.  47.) 

3.  A  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lnsitania,  fidling 
into  the  sea  between  the  Tagus  and  Durioa,  now 
the  Mondego.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35  ;  MovrScu,  Strab. 
Ui.  p.  153 ;  Vl6vlca,  Ptol  ii.  5.  §  4 ;  Marc  p.  43.) 

MUNDOBRIGA.     [Medobrioa.] 
MUNIMENTUM  CORBULONIS.     [Corbulo- 

NIS  MUNIMENTUM.] 

MUNIMENTUM  TRAJANI,  a  fort  in  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Mattiaci.  (Amm.  Marc  xviL  1.)  Its 
site  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Roman  remains  near  Hochst  are  the  ruins 
of  this  fort.    (Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  148.)  [L.S.] 

MUNrCHIA.     [Atuenae,  p.  306.] 

MURA'NUM  {Morano),  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
Lucauia,  the  name  of  which  is  not  foond  in  any 
ancient  author ;  but  its  existence  is  proved  by  tlu 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  pUces  a  station  Sum- 
nmrano,  evidently  a  corruption  of  Sub  Murano,  on 
the  road  from  Neralum  to  Consentia;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  inscription  found  at  La  PoUa 
[FoKUM  PoriLu],  which  gives  the  distance  from 
that  place  to  Murannm  at  74  M.  P.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  Muranum  must  have  occupied  the 
same  site  as  the  modem  town  of  Morano,  on  a  con- 
siderable hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  still  runs  the 
high  road  from  Naples  to  Reggio,  and  where  was 
situated  the  staticm  noticed  in  the  Itineraiy.  Near 
it  are  the  sources  of  the  river  Coscile,  the  ancient 
Sybaris.  {I tin.  Ant  pp.  105,  110;  Orell.  /iwcr. 
3308  :  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  387.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MU'RBOGI  {Vio{,p%oyoi,  Ptol.  iu  6.  §  52),  a 
people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  southern 
neighbours  of  the  Cantabri,  are  the  same  as  the 
people  called  Turmodigi  by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  and 
Orosius  (vi.  21).  This  may  be  infierred  from  the 
fact  that  Pliny  calls  Segisamo  a  town  of  the  Tur- 
modigi, and  Ptolemy  calls  Deobrigula  a  town  of 
the  Murbogi ;  while  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p. 
449)  these  two  towns  are  only  15  miles  aparL 
(Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  102.) 

MURGA'NTIA,  1.  A  dty  of  Sanminm,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy,  who  calb  it  " a  strong  city"  (validaro 
urbem,  x.  17),  notwithstanding  which  it  was  taken 
by  assault,  by  the  Roman  ocmsul  P.  Dedns,  in  a 
single  day,  b.  c.  ^6.  Its  position  is  fixed  by  Ro- 
manelli at  Ba»eU(^%  considerable  town  near  the 
fooroes  of  the  For(oft  (Frsnto),  in  the  temtofj  of 
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tlie  Hirpini,  aboat  20  miles  W.  of  Lnceria.  An 
inscription  found  hero  would  seem  to  attest  that 
Aiurgantia  existed  as  a  municipal  town  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Severus ;  but  considerable  doubts  have 
been  raised  of  its  authenticity.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iL 
p. 481 ;  Mommsoij  Topografia  degU  Irpinij  pp.4, 
5 ;  in  BuO,  deW  InsL  Arch.  1848.)  The  coins, 
with  an  Oscan  legend,  which  have  been  generally 
attributed  to  Mni^antia,  in  reality  belong  to  Teate. 
(Friedl^der,  Oskische  Munzen,  p.  49.) 

2.  A  city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  variously 
written  Murgantia,Murgentia,  and  Morgantia.  [MoK- 
OANTIA.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

MURGIS  (Movpyls\  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Tarraconensis,  and  on  the  road 
from  Castulo  to  Mahkca,  probably  near  Puenta  de 
la  GuarcHa  vieja.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  11 ;  Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4;  Itin.  ArU.  p.  405;  Ukert,  iL  1.  p.  352; 
Forbij^er,  iii.  p.  56.) 

MURIAN£  (Movpioyii),  one  of  the  four  districts 
of  Cataonia  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  of  Laviane- 
sine,  and  south-west  of  Melitene.  It  is  menticmed 
only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  §  8),  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Morimene.  [L.  S.] 

MURIUS  (Muhr),  a  tributary  of  the  Drave 
(Dravus),  which  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Peuting. 
Table,  thouj;h  the  antiquity  of  the  name  is  un- 
doubted, and  attested  by  the  station  "  in  Murio,"  which 
was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Augusta 
\'indelicoram  through  Noricum.  (Muchar,  Nori- 
cum,  i.  p.  280.)  [L.  S.] 

MUROCINCTA,  an  imperial  viUa  in  Paimonia, 
where  Valentinian  II.  was  residing  with  his  mother 
Justina,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  (Amm. 
3Iarc.  XXX.  10.) 

MUB.SA  or  MU'RSIA  (MoCpcro,  Mowpirio),  also 
called  Mursa  Major,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mursella 
(Mersella)  or  Mursa  Minor,  was  an  important  Roman 
colony,  founded  by  Hadrian  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and 
had  the  surname  Aelia.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  the  country,  on  the  Dravus,  and  there 
the  roads  met  leading  from  Aquincum,  Celeia,  and 
Poetovio.  In  its  neighbourhood,  Gallienus  gained  a 
victory  over  Ingebus ;  and  Constantino  the  Great 
made  the  town  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a.d.  338.  Its 
mcxlem  name  is  Eatek,  the  capital  of  Slavonia. 
(Ptol.  iL  16.  §  8,  viii.  7.  §  6  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caes. 
33 ;  Zosim.  ii.  43  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Movptra ;  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  19  ;  It.  AtU.  pp.  243,  265,  267,  331;  It 
Jlieros.  p.  562  ;  Orelli,  Jnacript.  Nos.  3066,3281.) 

The  Lesser  Mursa  (Mursa  Minor  or  Mursella) 
was  likewise  situated  in  Lower  Pannoma,  ten  miles 
to  the  west  of  Mursa  Major,  on  the  road  from  this 
latter  place  to  Poetovio,  near  the  modem  village  of 
Petrowiczy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  (PtoL 
ii.  16.  §  7  ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19 ;  It.  Hierot.  p.  562; 
Tab.  Peut.)  [L.  S.] 

MURSELLA.    [Mursa.] 

MURUS    CATESARIS.     [Helvkto,  vol.  i.  p. 

1042.] 

MUSAGORES  (Mowrdtyopoi,  Pomp.  Mela,  iL  7. 
§  13),  three  islands  lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  Crete, 
the  position  of  which  is  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
8. 20):  *'  Circnmvectis  Criumetopon,  ties  Mnsagores 
appellatae.'*  In  Mr.  Pashley's  map  they  are  repre- 
sented by  Elaphonena.  (Comp.  Hock.  JSTreta,  vol.  i. 
p.  378.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUSARNA  (Mowrd(fya,  PtoL  vi.  21.  §  5,  vi.  8. 
§9;  Marcian.  Peripl.  29 — 32yap.Geogr.Graec.Min, 
ed.  Miiller,  1855),  a  spot  on  the  shore  of  Gedroaia, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  comparison  of  the  an- 
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thorities.  Ptolemy  mentions  two  places  of  the  name, 
one  in  Gedroaia,  and  the  other  in  Caramania ;  bat 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  place  is  in- 
tended. Arrian  speaks  of  a  place  which  he  calls  rit 
M6<rapvay  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Ichthyophagi  (^Indic.  26).  Vincent,  who 
has  examined  this  geogra(^icaI  question  with  much 
care,  thinks  that  this  port  must  have  been  situated 
a  little  west  of  the  modem  cape  Passenee  or  Pasmee. 
(  Vogage  of  Nearchut,  voL  L  p.  242.)  The  differ- 
ence of  position  in  the  ancient  geographers  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Musama  must  have 
been  on  the  boundary  between  Gedrosia  and  Cara- 
mania. Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  tribe,  whom  he  calls 
Musamaei  (Movo-ofyvoibi,  vL  21.  §  4).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  people  who  lived 
around  Musama.  [V.] 

MUSO'NES  (Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  5.  §  27  ;  Mo^ 
ffowoi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  24;  Mussini,  Plin.  v.  4. 
s.  4 ;  Mnsunii,  PeuL  Tab.)^  a  Moorish  tribe,  who 
joined  in  the  revolt  of  Firmus.  (Amm.  Marc  I.  c. ; 
comp.  St.  Martin,  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire^  voL  iiL 
p.  475.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUST!  (MoiKTr^,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  33),  a  town  of 
Numidia,  which  the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  at  34 
M.  P.  (32  M.  P,  Peut.  Tab.)  from  Sicca  Veneria, 
92  M.  P.  from  Sufetula,  86  M.  P.  from  Carthage, 
1 19  M.  P.  (by  Tipasa)  to  Cirta;  all  which  distances 
(considering  that  the  roads  are  indirect)  agree  with 
the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Shaw  {Trav.  p.  179) 
and  Barth  {Wanderungen,  p.  221)  at  'Ahd-er- 
Babbiy  so  called  from  the  tomb  of  a  "  Marabout" 
According  to  Vibius  Sequester  (cfe  Fhtm.  p.  7), 
it  was  near  the  river  Bagradas;  but  Shaw  (/.  c), 
who  first  discovered  the  site,  by  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  a  stone  with  an  inscription 
bearing  the  ethnic  name  **  Musticensium,"  speaks  of 
it  as  being  at  some  distance  from  the  present  course 
of  the  Mejerdah.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUSULA'MU  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  52,  iv.  24 ;  M«rot'- 
XoMOi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  24 ;  Misulanii,  Peut  Tab.^ 
a  Moorish  tribe,  whom  Ptolemy  (/L  c.)  places  to  the 
S.  of  Cirta,  at  the  foot  of  Audum.  Tacitus  (A  c.) 
gives  them  a  more  westerly  position,  and  describes 
the  defeat  of  this  powerful  tribe  under  Tacfarinas, 
their  leader.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUTE^UM,  a  place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  from  Vindobona  to  Celeia,  and  probably  occn- 
pying  the  same  site  as  the  modem  Muzon.  {It. 
Ant.  pp.  233, 266  ;  Cluver,  Vindel  5.)       [L.  S.] 

MUTHUL,  a  river  of  Numidia,  which,  from  its 
being  in  the  division  belonging  to  Adherbal,  must  be 
looked  for  towards  the  E.  of  that  countiy.  (SalL 
Jug.  48.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUTINA  (Movrtmi,  Strab.;  Morin?,  PoL; 
Mo^iya,  PtoL :  Eth.  Mutinensis:  Modena)^  an  im- 
portant city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via 
Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Bononia.  It  was 
35  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  25  from 
the  latter  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Itin.  AwL 
p.  127;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  616.)  It  appears  to  have 
certainly  existed  previous  to  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  was  not  impro- 
bably of  Etruscan  origin.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the 
district  or  territory  in  which  it  was  situated,  was 
taken  from  the  Boians,  and  had  previously  belonged 
to  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  xxxix.  55);  but  he  does 
not  mention  the  city.  Nor  do  we  know  at  what 
period  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
though  it  was  probably  during  the  Gaulish  War 
i  (B.C.  225—222),  as  we  find  it  in  their  undisturbed 
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]>osftcssion  shortly  after,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  B.C.  218.  At  that  period 
Matiiia  miu>t  have  already  been  a  considerable  place 
and  well  fortified;  as  we  are  told  that,  when  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  Gauls  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  triumvirs  who  were  appointed  to 
found  the  new  colony  of  Placentia,  and  comptdled 
them  to  fly  for  safety,  they  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Mutina,  which  afforded  them  an  effectual 
protection  against  the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  (Liv. 
xxi.  25,  26,  xxvii.  21  ;  Pol.  iii.  40.)  Polybius 
calls  it  at  this  period  a  Roman  colony;  hut  it  seems 
probable  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  it^  foundation  as  such,  nor  docs  lAxj  ever 
allude  to  Mutina  as  a  colony,  where  he  exprcst^ly 
notices  those  of  Cremona  and  Placentia  (xxvii.  10). 
But  whether  it  had  been  fortified  by  the  Romans,  or 
was  a  regular  walled  city  previoualy  existing  (in 
which  case  it  must  have  been,  like  its  neiglibour 
Bononia,  of  Etrascan  origin),  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  though  the  latter  supposition  is  per- 
haps the  more  prubable.  In  any  case  it  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  Romans  not  only  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  but  throughout  the  long  wars  which 
followed  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Lignrians. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  4,  6.)  It  was  not  till  after  the  final  de- 
feat of  the  Boians  in  B.C.  191,  on  which  occasion 
they  were  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  their  lands, 
that  the  Romans  determined  to  secure  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  by  planting  there  the  two  colonies 
of  Panna  and  Mutina,  which  were  accordingly  es- 
tablishes! in  B.C.  183.  (Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  They 
were  both  of  them  **  coloniao  civium  ;"  so  that  their 
inhabit.^nts  from  the  first  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of 
Roman  citizens  :  2000  settlers  were  planted  in  each, 
and  these  received  5  jugera  each  for  their  portion. 
(Liv.  U  c.)  The  construction  of  the  great  military 
high  road  of  the  Via  Aemilia  a  few  years  before, 
B.C.  187  (Liv.  xxxix.  2),  must  have  greatly  facili- 
tated the  foundation  of  these  new  colonies,  and 
became  the  chief  source  of  their  prosperity. 

But  shortly  after  its  foundation  Mutina  sustained 
a  severe  disaster.  The  Ligurians,  who  still  oc- 
cupied the  heights  and  valleys  of  the  Apennines  bor- 
dering on  the  Boian  territory,  in  B.C.  177  made  a 
sudden  descent  upon  the  new  colony,  and  not  only 
ravaged  its  territory,  but  actually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town  itself.  This  was,  hows^^er,  re- 
covered with  little  difficulty  by  the  consul  C.  Clau- 
dius, 8000  of  tlie  Ligurians  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  colonists  re-established  in  the  possession  of 
Mutina.  (Liv.  xli.  14.  16.)  For  a  considerable 
period  after  this,  we  do  n(>t  again  meet  with  its 
name  in  history ;  but  it  appears  that  it  must  have 
risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  become  one  of  the 
most  flourihhing  of  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.  Ilenco  it  bears  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  Civil  Wars.  When  Lcpidus,  after  the  death  of 
Sulla,  B.C.  78,  raised  an  iiwurrection  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  against  the  senate,  Mutina  was  almost  the 
only  place  which  was  able  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  Pompeius,  and  was  held  against  him  by 
Brutns  for  a  considerable  periixL  (Plut.  Pomp. 
16.)  But  it  was  the  siege  which  it  sustained,  and 
the  battles  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  B.C.  44,  that  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Mutina  chiefly  celebrated  in  history,  and 
are  referred  to  by  Suetonius  under  the  name  of 
"Bellum  Mutinense."  (Suet.  Aug.  9.)  On  thai 
occasion  D.  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Cisjil- 
pine  Gaul  bad  been  decreed  by  the  senate,  threw 
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himself  into  Mutina  witJi  three  IcfioDS  and  a  \is:t 
body  of  auxiliary  troops.  Here  be  was  besieged  bj 
M.  Antonius  with  a  numerous  army  ;  bat  the  seoaXi 
having  declared  against  the  latter,  the  two  consiOi^ 
Hirthis  and  Pansa,  as  well  as  the  young  Octavian, 
were  despatched  to  the  relief  and  snccoar  of  BrutiLS 
(Jan.  B.C.  43.)  Antonius  at  this  time  occupied 
Bononia,  as  well  as  Parma  and  Regium,  with  his 
garrisons,  while  he  himself,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
forces,  maintained  the  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  uf 
Mutina.  Ilirtius  on  his  arrival  seized  on  Clatema, 
while  Octavian  occupied  Forum  Conielii  {Imoh). 
From  thence  they  advanced  after  con:»idenible  de- 
lays, took  possession  of  Bononia,  and  approached 
Mutina  itself,  but  were  unable  to  open  communica- 
tions with  Brutns.  Meanwhile  the  other  constil, 
C.  Pansa,  was  advancing  with  a  force  of  4  newly 
raised  legions  to  their  support,  when  he'  was  at- 
tacked by  Antonius,  at  a  place  called  F<»ixm  Gal- 
lorum,  about  8  miles  from  Mutina  on  the  road  to 
Bononia.  [Forum  Gallorum.]  A  severe  con- 
test  ensued,  in  which  Pansa  was  mortally  woondai; 
but  the  other  consul,  Ilirtius,  having  fallen  on  An- 
tony's army  in  the  rear,  completely  defeated  it,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  camp  before  Mutina.  A 
second  battle  took  place  some  days  afterwanls 
(April  27,  B.C.  43),  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  in 
which  Ilirtius  was  slain;  but  the  forces  of  Antonii» 
were  again  worsted,  and  that  general  found  himsetf 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  (which  had  now 
lasted  for  above  four  months),  and  retire  westward, 
with  a  view  of  crossing  the  Alps.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  49—51,  61,  65—72;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  35—38; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  11,  14,  30,  33,  PhiL  v.— viii.; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  61;  Suet.  Aug.  10.) 

Mutina  was  evidently  at  this  period  a  flonrishing 
and  important  town,  as  well  as  strongly  fortified. 
Cicero  calb  it  "  firmissima  et  splendidissima  populi 
R'jmani  colonia"  (PhiL  v.  9);  and  these  |hw:«s  are 
confirmed  by  Appian  {B.  C.  iii.  49),  who  calls  it 
"  a-  wealthy  city,"  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  it  was 
capable  of  supporting  so  large  an  army  as  that  of 
Brutus  for  so  long  a  time.  Mela,  also,  singles  out 
i^Iutina,  togetlier  with  Bononia  and  Patavium,  as  the 
mo.st  opulent  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Mela,  ii.  4. 
§  2.)  The  same  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  at  lilutina  the 
numerous  body  of  senators  who  had  accompanied 
the  emperor  Otho  from  Rome,  in  a.  d.  69,  remained, 
while  Otho  himself  advanced  to  meet  the  generals  uf 
Vitellius,  and  where  they  very  nearly  fell  victims  to 
the  animosity  of  the  soldiery,  on  the  first  news  of  his 
defeat  and  death.  (Tac.  Uist,  ii.  52—54.)  But 
with  this  exception,  we  meet  with  scarcely  any 
mention  of  Mutina  under  the  Roman  empire  until 
a  late  period,  though  the  still  extant  inscriptions 
attest  the  fact  of  its  continued  prosperity.  Sc>ine 
of  these  civc  to  the  city  the  title  of  Colonia,  as 
do  also  Mela  and  Pliny.  (Mela,  L  c  ;  Plin.  iii.  1 5. 
s.  20;  Cavedoni,  Marmi  Moderifsi^  pp.  120,  165.) 
We  learn  also  from  Pliny  and  Strabo,  that  it  was 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  the  wool  produced  in 
its  territory,  as  well  as  for  its  wine,  and  the 
city  itself  possessed  considerable  m.inufactnres  uf 
earthenware,  as  well  as  woollen  goods.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  218;  Plin.  xiv.  3.  s.  4,  xxxv.  12.  s.  46  j  Colum. 
vii.  2.  §  3.) 

luA.D.  312,  Mutina  was  taken  by  Constantine 
during  his  war  with  Maxentius,  but  appears  to  have 
suffered  but  little  on  this  occasion.  (Nazar.  Paneg, 
27.)    Before  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  both 
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tlie  city  and  its  territory  had  begun  to  fcftl  Revprelj 
the  calamities  that  were  pressing  upon  the  whole  of 
tliis  fertile  and  once  flourishing  tract  of  country. 
In  A.  D.  377,  the  remains  of  the  conquered  tribe  of 
the  Taifali  were  settled,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Gratianns,  in  the  country  around  Mutina,  Regium, 
and  Parma  (Amm.Jifarc  xzxi.  9.  §  4)  —  a  plain 
indication  that  the  population  was  already  deficient; 
and  St  Ambrose,  writing  not  long  after  the  same 
date,  describes  Mutina,  Regium,  and  the  other  cities 
al<xig  the  Aemilian  Way,  as  in  a  state  of  ruin  and 
decay,  while  their  territories  were  uncultivated  and 
desolate.  (Ambros.  Ep.  39.)  The  same  district 
again  sufiercd  severely  in  a.d.  452,  from  the  ravages 
of  AttiU,  who  laid  waste  all  the  cities  of  Aemilia 
with  fire  and  sword.  (^Hut,  Mucell.  xv.  p.  549.) 
They,  however,  survived  all  these  calamities,  from 
>Khich,  nevertheless,  Mutina  appears  to  have  sufiered 
more  severely  than  its  neighbours.  Under  the 
Lombard  kings,  it  became  the  frontier  city  of  their 
dominions  towards  the  Exarchate;  and  though  taken 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Mauricius  in  590,  it  was 
again  annexed  by  Agilulphus  to  the  Lombard  king- 
dom of  Italy.  (Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 
At  this  period  it  fell  into  a  state  of  great  decay. 
P.  Diaconus,  who  mentions  Bononia,  Parma,  and 
Regium  as  wealthy  and  flourishing  cities,  does  not 
even  notice  the  name  of  Mutina  (^Hiat.  Lang.  ii.  18); 
and  a  ?rriter  of  the  10th  century  draws  a  lament- 
able picture  of  the  condition  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced. The  numerous  streams  which  irrigated  its 
territory  having  been  then  neglected,  inundated  the 
whole  surrounding  tracts ;  and  the  site  of  the  city 
had  become  in  great  part  a  mere  morass,  in  which 
the  ruins  that  attested  its  ancient  grandeur,  were 
half  buried  in  the  mud  and  water.  (Murat  Ani. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  154,  155.) 

At  a  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  Modena 
again  rose  to  prosperity,  and  became,  as  it  has  ever 
since  continued,  a  flourishing  and  opulent  city. 
Bnt  the  truth  oif  the  description  above  cited  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  the  remans  of  the  ancient 
city  are  wholly  buried  under  the  accumulations  of 
alluvial  soil  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  modem 
city  are  founded,  and  are  only  brought  to  light  from 
time  to  time  by  excavations.  (Murat.  t  c.)  Large 
portions  of  the  ruins  were  also  employed  at  various 
fcriods,  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral  and 
other  churches ;  and  no  remiuns  of  ancient  buildings 
are  now  extant.  But  a  valuable  collection  of  sar- 
cophagi and  inscriptions,  discovered  at  various 
periods  on  the  site  of  the  modem  city,  is  preserved 
in  the  museum.  These  have  been  fully  illustrated 
by  Cayedoni  in  his  Antichi  Marmi  Modenui  (8vo. 
Modena,  1828),  in  which  work  the  facts  known 
concerning  the  ancient  history  of  the  city  are  well 
brought  together. 

Modena  is  situated  between  the  river  S^chia^ 
which  flows  about  3  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  city, 
and  the  Panaro^  about  the  same  distance  on  the  £. 
The  latter  is  unquestionably  the  ancient  Scultenna, 
a  name  which  it  still  retains  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  The  Secchia  is  probably  the  Gabellus  of 
PUny;  but  seems  to  have  been  also  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Secia;  for  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
marks  a  station  called  Pons  Secies,  5  miles  from 
Matina,  where  the  Aemilian  Way  crossed  this  river. 
{Itm.  Hier.  p.  616.)  The  Apennines  begin  to  rise 
about  10  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  city;  and  the  ancient 
territory  of  Mutina  seems  to  have  included  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  those  moontains,  as  Pliny  notices 
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a  prodigy  which  occurred  "  in  agro  Mntlnensi,.'* 
when  two  mountains  were  dashed  against  one 
another  with  great  violence,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  recoil  again  from  the  shock.  (Plin.  ii.  83.  s.  85.) 
This  phenomenon,  which  occurred  in  b.  c.  91, 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  an  earthquake,  and  not, 
as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  of  a  volcanic  oat- 
break.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MUTUSCAE.    [Trebula  Mutdsca.] 

MUTYCA.     [MoTYCA.] 

MU2jA  (M^a,  Arrian ;  iHowra  and  Moi^a  ifiirom 
ploVf  PtoL)^  an  important  mercantile  town  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  north  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandth^  in  the  country  of  Elisari: 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  74°  30^,  lat  14°;  or  30^ 
west,  and  2°  north  of  Ocelis  (^OtcnXia  ifiwopiov) 
close  to  the  straits.  (Ptol.  vii.  1 5.  p.  1 52.)  He  states 
that  its  longest  day  is  12^  hours,  that  it  is  I'  east  of 
Alexandria,  and  within  the  tropics  (viii.  Tab.  vi.  Asiae, 
p.  241);  PUny  (vi.  23)  names  Musa  as  the  third 
port  of  Arabia  Felix  ''quem  Indica  navigatio  non  petit, 
nee  nisi  turis  odorumque  Arabicorum  mercatorea." 
The  author  of  the  Peripbu  frequently  alludes  to  it, 
and  gives  a  full  account  of  it  and  its  trade.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  southernmost  gulf  of  this 
coast,  a  regular  mart;  inhabited  altc^ther  by  Arab 
mariners  and  merchants,  distant  about  12,000  sta- 
dia from  Berenice  to  the  south,  and  300  north 
of  the  straits.  (Vincent,  Periplw^  p.  296.  n.  100; 
Gosselin,  RicherckeSy  ^c,  tome  ii.  pp.  265,  266.) 
It  was  not  only  an  emporium  of  Indian  merchan- 
dise— a  manifest  contradiction  of  Pliny*s  state- 
ment already  cited —  but  had  an  export  trade  of  its 
own.  It  was  dbtant  three  days'  joumey  from  the 
city  of  Save  (Sai^),  which  was  situated  inland,  in 
the  country  of  Maphoritis.  It  had  no  proper  harbour, 
but  a  good  roadstead,  and  a  sandy  anchorage.  Its 
principal  import  trade  was  in  fine  and  common  pur* 
pie  cloth;  Arab  dresses  with  sleeves — probably  the 
kemts—  some  plain  and  common,  others  embroidered 
with  needlework  and  in  gold;  saffron  ;  an  aroma- 
tic plant,  named  cypems  (iri^fpoT) ;  fine  linen ; 
long  rob^ — the  ciru8\  quilts;  striped  girdles  ;  per- 
fumes of  a  middling  quality;  specie  in  abundance; 
and  small  quantities  of  wine  and  grain,  for  the 
country  grew  but  little  wheat,  and  more  wine.  To 
the  king  and  tyrant  were  given  horses,  pack-mules, 
vessels  of  silver  and  brass,  and  costly  raiment  Be- 
sides the  above  named  articles  of  merchandise,  which 
were  chiefly  supplied  to  its  markets  from  Adule,  on 
the  opposite  coast,-  the  great  emporium  of  African 
produce  [Adule],  Musa  exported  a  precious  myrrh 
cf  native  growth,  an  aromatic  gum,  which  the  author 
names  aroKr^  dtfcip/uyoia,  and  a  white  marble  or 
alabaster  {xAy^os).  (Arrian,  PeripL  ap.  Uudton, 
Geoffr.  Mm.  vol.  L  pp.  13,  14.)  Vessels  from  this 
port  visited  all  the  principal  mercantile  towns  of  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia.  Bochart's  identification  of  this 
Musa  with  the  Mesha  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  one 
extreme  point  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs, — Sephar  b^ng 
the  other  (Gen.  x.  30), — is  thought  by  Mr.  Forstor 
to  be  untenable,  on  account  of  the  narrow  Umits  to 
which  it  would  confine  this  large  and  important 
race;  for  the  site  of  Sephar  is  clearly  ascertained. 
[Mafhorttae;  Saphoritae.]  (^Geoffr.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  93,  94.)  M.  Gosselin  {HScherches,  fc. 
tome  ii.  p.  89)  asserts  that  this  once  most  cele* 
brated  and  frequented  port  of  Yemen  is  now  mora 
than  six  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  is  replaced  as  a  port 
by  Afokha^  the  foundation  of  which  dates  back  no  more 
than   400   years  (Niebnhr,    Voyage  en   ArabU^ 
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tome  i.  p.  349);  as  indeed  be  nuuniains,  thmt  so!ne 
of  the  nuuitime  towns  of  the  coast  of  HedjoB  and 
Yemen  date  more  than  400  or  500  jears  from  tlieir 
foundation,  and  that  the  towns  whose  walls  wore 
once  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  galf,  and  which 
owed  their  existence  to  their  viciuitj  to  the  sea,  have 
disappeared  since  its  retirement,  with  the  exception 
of  those  whose  soil  was  sufficiently  fertile  to  maintain 
their  inhabitants.  In  a  sandy  and  arid  country  these 
were  necessarily  few,  so  that  there  are  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  that  can  be  clearly  identified  with  ancient 
sites.  Among  these  Musa  still  exists  under  its  an- 
cient name  unchanged  (lb.  pp.  238,  239.  284)  at 
the  required  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandebf  viz.  300  stadia,  reckoning  500  stadia  to  a 
degree.  (lb.  pp.  269,  270.)  Vincent  makes  it 
short  of  40  miles.  (^Ptriplus,  p.  319.)  In  the 
middle  ages  when  the  sea  had  already  retired  from 
Musa,  another  town  named  Mosek  or  Matuidj  was 
built  as  a  seaport  in  its  stead,  which  seems  to  have 
usurped  the  name  of  the  more  ancient  town,  and  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  it  by  some  geographers.  This 
Mosek  still  exists,  in  its  turn  abandoned  by  the  sea; 
but  about  25'  north  of  the  true  position  of  Musa. 
(lb.  p.  270.)  '*  The  mart  of  Yemen  at  the  present 
day  is  Mokha,  .  .  .  Twenty  miles  inland  from 
Mokha  Niebuhr  discovered  a  Moosa  still  existing, 
which  he  with  great  probability  supposes  to  be  the 
ancient  mart,  now  carried  inland  to  this  distance  by 
the  recession  of  the  coast."  (Vincent,  /.  c.  p.  315.) 
There  is  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce  of  the 
roadstead  of  Mokha,  which  coincides  with  a  stato- 
rnent  cited  from  Arrian  with  regard  to  Muza.  Bruce 
says  that  "  the  cables  do  not  rub,  becau^se  the  bottom 
is  sand,  while  it  is  coral  in  almost  every  other  port." 
(lb.  p.  31 3.  n.  142.)  Moosa  itself  Niebuhr  found  to 
be  6^  hours =4^  German  miles,  due  east  of  Mokha^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  mountain  country,  the 
intervening  space  being  extremely  dry  and  thinly 
peopled.  It  is  an  ordinary  village,  badly  built,  only 
recommended  by  its  water,  which  is  drunk  by  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  Mokha.  (  Voyage  en  Arable, 
tome  i.  pp.  296,  297;  Descriptum  de  V Arabic, 
pp.  194,  195.)  [G.  W.] 

MUZIRIS  (MovCipis,  Peripl.  M.  Erythr.  c.  64, 
p.  297,  ap.  Geogr.  Grate.  Min.  ed.  Muller,  1855),  a 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  Uindostdn,  situated  between 
Tyndis  and  Nelcynda,  and  at  the  distance  of  500 
stadia  from  either,  where,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  PeripluB,  ships  came  from  Ariaca  and  Greece 
(that  is,  Alexandria).  Ptolemy  calls  it  an  empo- 
rium (vii.  1 .  §  8),  and  places  it  in  Limyrica.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  place  which  is  now 
called  Mangalore,  and  which  is  still  a  considerable 
port.  [v.] 

infCALE  (MwirdXt;),  the  westernmost  branch  of 
Mt  Mesogis  in  Lydia ;  it  forms  a  high  ridge  and 
tomiinates  in  a  promontory  called  Trogylium,  now 
cape  S.  Maria.  It  runs  out  into  the  sea  just  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Samoa,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  channel  seven  stadia  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  this  channel,  and  on  the  mainland  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Mycale,  that  the  Persians  were  defeated, 
in  B.  c.  479.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mycale  there  was  a  town  called  Mycale  or 
Mycallessus,  for  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  r.)  and  Scylax 
(p.  37)  speak  of  a  town  of  Mycale  in  Caria  or 
Lydia.  The  whole  range  of  Mount  Mycale  now 
bears  the  name  of  Samswn.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  869 ; 
Htfrod.  i.  148,  vii.  80,  ix.  96 ;  Thnc.  i.  14,  89; 
Tiu.  79  ;  Diod.  il^.  34;  Pans.  v.  7.  §  3,  vU.  4.  §  1 ; 
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Strab.  zui.  pp.  621,  629;  PtoL  ▼.  2.  §  13;  Agatben. 
p.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

MYCALESSUS  {MvKaXnffa6s  :  Edk.  MtficaMk- 
ffios),  an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  bj 
Homer.  (//.  ii.  498,  Bymn.  ApolL  224.)  It  wh 
said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  oow,  which 
was  guiding  Cadmus  and  his  cfxnrades  to  Thebes, 
lowed  (//Avini<rcrro)  in  this  place.  (Pans.  ix.  19. 
§4.)  In  B.C.  413,  some  Thraciana,  whom  the 
Athenians  were  sending  home  to  their  own  ooontiy, 
were  landed  on  the  Euripus,  and  surprised  Myca- 
lessus.  They  not  only  sacked  the  town,  bat  put  aU 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  not  sparing  even  the 
women  and  children.  Thucydides  says  that  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  bad  ever 
befallen  any  city.  (Thuc.  vii.  29  ;  Paua.  L  23.  §  3.) 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404)  calls  Mycalessoa  a  village  in 
the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  places  it  upon  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  Cbalcis.  In  the  time  of  Paa- 
sanias  it  had  ceased  to  exut ;  and  this  writer  »w 
the  ruins  of  Harma  and  Mycalessus  on  his  road  to 
Cbalcis.  (Pans.  ix.  19.  §  4.)  Pansanias  mentions 
a  temple  of  Demeter  Mycalessia,  staDding  in  the 
territory  of  the  city  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  situated 
to  the  right  of  the  Euripus,  by  which  he  evidently 
meant  south  of  the  strait  The  only  other  indicstioa 
of  the  position  of  Mycalessus  is  the  statement  of 
Thucydides  {I.e.),  that  it  was  16  stadia  distant 
from  the  Hermaeum,  which  was  on  the  aea-shcn 
near  the  Euripus.  It  is  evident  from  these  aoooonts 
that  Mycalessus  stood  near  the  Euripus ;  and  Leake 
places  it,  with  great  probability,  upon  the  hei<:ht 
immediately  above  the  southern  bay  of  E'gripo, 
where  the  ruined  walls  ^f  an  ancient  city  still  re- 
main. {Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  249,  seq., 
264.)  It  is  true,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  this  peti- 
tion does  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
tliat  Mycalessus  was  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Cbalcis,  since  the  above-mentioned  ruins  are  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  that  road;  bat  Strabo 
writes  loosely  of  places  which  he  had  never  seen. 
Mycalessus  is  also  mentioned  in  Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
410;  Pans.  iv.  7.  s.  12. 

MYCE'NAE,  a  town  in  Crete,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  attributed  by  an  historian  of  the  Augustan 
age  (Veil.  Paterc.  i.  1 )  to  Agamemnon. 

Harduin  {ad  Plin.  iv.  12)  proposed  to  resd 
Mycenae  fur  Mtrina,  which  is  mentioned  as  a  city 
of  Crete  in  the  text  of  Pliny  {L  c).  Sicber  {Reise, 
vol.  ii.  p.  280)  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the 
remains  of  this  city  at  a  place  called  Maca  or 
Matis,  on  the  river  Armyrd.  (Hock,  Krtta,  vol.  i. 
p.  435.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MVCE'NAE,  sometimes  MYCE'NE  (Mwirij^ai: 
Muic^n},Hom.//.iv.52:  Eth.  Mum^roioT,  Mycenaeik-, 
Mycenensis:  Kharvdti),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece,  and  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Agamemnon.  It  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Argos  upon  a  rugged  height, 
which  is  shut  in  by  two  commanding  summits  of  tbe 
range  of  mountains  which  border  this  aide  of  the 
Argeian  plain.  From  its  retired  position  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Homer  {Od.  iii.  263)  as  situated  in  a  re- 
cess (fivx^)  of  the  Argeian  land,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  modem  writers  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  ancients,  however,  derived  the  name  from  an 
eponymous  heroine  Mycene,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or 
from  the  word  fjtwnis,  for  which  various  reasons  were 
assigned.  (Pans.  ii.  17.  §3;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The 
position  was  one  of  great  importance.  In  the  first 
place  it  commanded  the  npper  part  of  the  great  Ar- 


pnui  pUin,  which  iprod  oat  oDdcT  itt  walls  lowardf 
the  wesl  uid  inrslh;  and  ncondlj  the  mut  import- 
■nl  loids  fram  the  C°iiiitbuin  gulf,  th<  nuda  from 
Phlius.  Netna,  CImuk,  ud  Corinth,  nnite  in  the 
inoanMiiis  »bove  MTnnif,  and  pus  under  the  faeight 
upon  whifh  Ibe  citj  lUinda.  II  wis  uid  to  haTe 
be-n  bnilt  by  PerMos  (Strab.  viii.  p.  S77  ;  Phm.  ii. 
15.  §4,  ii.  16.  §3),  and  ila  mamive  miUe  were  be- 
lieved to  haie  been  the  work  of  the  Cjclopca.  Hence 
Euripide.  calia  Myctnie  w6\,aiui  ntpgi»t.  KmXb- 
■(»  riltsf  xtfW'  (.fp/iV-  »  ^"l-  1500).  It  was 
(he  bTonrite  midena  of  the  Peloiudu:.  and  under 
AKamemiion  wa;i  regarded  as  the  first  citj  in  Gnece. 
lleD«  it  is  railed  wa\ixilu<iiit  b;  Homer  {IL  vii.  Igl), 
li.  4(S),  who  atio  ^leg  il  the  epillirts  of  tipudytiiii 
(II.  IT.  52)  and  »i!«t1/«to»  rroAl.flpov  (/).  ii.  589). 
Its  prealaeu  belougB  onlj  to  the  heroic  nge,  «ad  it 
«a.-cd  to  be  I  place  of  iuiporluDce  aAer  tbe  return  of 
1  he  Ueinoleidae  and  the  icltleraent  uf  the  Dotihiu  in 
Area),  which  then  became  the  first  city  in  the  pluin. 
llyreiae.  bowerer,  nuinUincd  its  independmre,  and 

GtmIu  agoicit  the  boat  of  Xersm,  although  the  Ar- 
pifea  kept  aloof  from  the  cominon  came.     Eighty 

viL  £02),  and  4O0  of  their  citiiens  and  of  the  Tiijn- 
lliians  f'mKht  at  Flalaeoe  (Herod,  ii.  S8).  In 
n.c.  46S,  the  Duriins  of  Argce,  resolving  la  bring 

Jlyceiioe ;  but  the  miiuive  walls  resisted  all  Iheir 
all.ii'ks,  and  they  were  obliged  to  hare  recouraa  to 
t  Uoikade.  Fauiina  at  length  compelled  the  inha- 
tnlauts  lo  abandoQ  the  cily ;  more  than  balfof  tliem 
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took  nfDge  in  Macedonia,  and  the  remoindar  is  C)a- 
ooae  and  Ceryneia.  (Biod.  iL  6S  ;  Slnb.  Tiii. 
pp.  373,  377 ;  Fana.  ii,  16.  §  6,  v.  2a  g  3,  vii.  85. 
§3,  viii.  27.  gl.)  From  this  tJinaUycenaeTODuaBcl 
iminhatuted,  for  the  Argivea  took  can  that  thla 
strong  fortress  should  remun  desolate.  Strahn,  how- 
ever, committed  a  gross  eiaggenlion  m  saying  that 

time  (viii.  y.  372).  The  rains  wen  visited  by  Pan- 
sanias,  who  gives  the  fbllowing  accoont  of  them  (ii. 
15,  16): — "Retutnuig  to  the  [wa  of  the  Trttoi, 
and  following  the  road  to  Argos,  you  hare  the  mins 
of  Mycenae  on  the  leR  hand.  SevenI  ports  ef  tha 
enclossia  remain,  and  among  them  is  the  gals  upoa 
which  the  lions  stand.  These  aUo  an  said  to  be  tha 
work  of  the  Cyclopes,  wba  bnilt  the  walls  of  Tiryns 
for  Pruetns.  Among  the  mine  of  the  city  then  ii 
a  fountain  named  Peneia,  and  aubterroneoos  build- 
ings (fv^ryoTfl  oLsoSo^^^tara)  of  Atrena  and  bn 
"  '  "  '  depotitad.  There 


D  likew 


,  of  his 


s  of  Can 


an  said  to  ban  been 

Lt  Clytaemneatn  and 

at  a  little  distance  from  the 

jwortbj  of  burial  where  Aga- 


walls,  being  tbooght  uj 

llie  rains  of  Ujcenae  ore  still  very  eitansire, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  ihoee  of  Tiryna,  aia  mora 
ancient  than  thoee  of  any  other  city  in  Greca.  They 
belong  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical 
recordi,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  genuios  nlia 
of  the  heniK  age. 


Myccnoa  cocsieted  of  an  Acropidis  and  a  lower 
town,  each  defended  by  «  walL  Tba  Acropolis  was 
situated  on  Iha  enmmit  of  a  steep  hill,  Ejecting 
from  a  higher  mountain  behUid  it.  Tha  lower  town 
lay  on  the  soQlb-woetoni  slope  of  the  bill,  on  either 
side  of  which  rans  a  torrent  from  ea^t  to  west. 
The  Acnpolis  is  in  fonn  of  on  iir^ulai'  triangle, 


of  which  the  boss  (rants  the  smth-west,  ud  tit 
apex  the  aut  On  lbs  lonthern  side  the  cliSs  ii* 
almost  predfilons,  ortrhanging  a  deep  gorge]  but 
on  Ibe  northern  side  the  descent  is  less  steep  and 
ragged.  The  inmmit  of  the  hill  is  rather  mat  than 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  around  the  adge  ths  rained 
walls  of  tha  Acropdis  still  exist  is  llieii  astin  at- 
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^iception  uf  a  gnult  open  fpacc  ibove 
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e  puts  of  the  wnlls 
IS,  of  huRe  block"  of 
■tone  or  Ln¥gujjir  sD^pe,  no  atleinpt  beln^  niHde  to 
Gl  ibem  into  ona  mnotber,  and  the  gtfi  being  filled 
«..  _nli  ii.n.11^  .i_«i.  But  the  K'*»ter  fan  of  tlie 
iu>ui  i-iij^uoal  stunes,  skilfullj  Lckd  and 
e  another,  and  tbeir  faces  cut  sn  sa  lo 
sonrj  n  smootb  appesrance.  The  nails  iiL« 
prewni,  in  n  few  prts,  a  tLird  species  of  miuonrj, 
in  which  tb«  stones  are  cunstruclcd  of  blocks  of 
nearly  qnadran^ulit  shapes  this  is  the  case  in  the 
approach  to  tbe  Gale  of  Lioiu.     This  djflerence  in 


d  thai,  aa  there 
approach  to  th 
antiquity  aa  Ih. 


lion  to  symmetij  and  ragolirilj  in  the  more  onii 
mental  portioni  of  their  work. 

The  chief  pate  of  the  Acropolia  is  at  the  NT 
an^le  of  the  wall.  It  stands  at  rishC  angles  to  tl 
adjoin ing  wall  of  the  fortress,  and  is  appronclicd  by 
pasnago  50  feet  long  and  30  wide,  formed  by  thi 
wall  and  by  another  w"  --i<^.«-  m  H    Tl,-  .„-.nir 


UYCEMAE. 
at  leut  two-thirds  rS  ita  baght  an  now  bniMd  Ii 
rains.  The  width  at  the  top  of  the  iaac  b  9)  bt. 
Thid  doer  was  funned  of  two  manuvt  apn)^ 
coTered  with  a  third  block,  1 5  t«t  l«i^,  4  feet  init, 
and  6  feeC  7  incbea  high  in  the  middle,  bM  di- 
miniahing  at  the  two  enda.  Above  this  block  n  ■ 
triajtgolar  gap  in  thcmasunry  of  the  wall,  fmned  hj 
an  obliqae  approij  [nation  of  the  side  c-ouraa  of  static 
conlinned  from  each  eitnmity  of  the  lintel  to  an 
apei  aboTe  its  centjv.  The  ¥acant  apac*  is  occn^wi 
by  a  block  ct  atone.  10  feet  high,  la  bmd,  and  3 
thick,  upon  Uie  (ice  of  which  are  aculpturnl  two 
lions  in  low  relief,  standmc  on  their  hind-l^^  npn 
nlher  side  of  a  covered  pillar,  upon  which  they  rrt 
their  fure-ftet.  Tbe  coluuin  livcoinea  broader  tih 
wards  the  toji,  and  ia  eurmounUid  with  a  capial, 
formed  of  a  row  of  four  circles,  enclosed  between  tiu 
jArallel  fiUeta.  The  headd  of  Ihc  animals  are  giDe, 
together  with  the  apex  of  the  cone  that  snrmoDD[e<l 
the  column.  The  block  of  atone,  from  whieb  tbi 
lions  are  aculpturcd,  is  aaid  by  Leake  and  other 
accurate  obscrveiB  to  be  a  kind  uf  green  baaalt^  bui 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  We  leam  fnin  Uon 
(Tour  in  Grace,  ToL  ii.  p.  324)  that  the  bkck  is 
of  the  same  /mlotnitno,  or  dove^sloured  limcatoo^  of 

erroneous  impressiiHi  has  been  denied  from  the 
colour  of  the  pliahed  surface,  which  has  rsenieii 
frotn  time  and  the  weather  a  blueish  green  hue. 
The  column  between  the  lions  is  tlie  cwtociiry 
syTobol  of  Apollo  Agyiens,  the  protector  of  doofs  and 
gates.  (MUlter,  Dor.  ii.  6.  §  S.)  Tbia  is  aboprertd 
by  the  invocation  of  Apolb  in  the  Agmmemmm  rf 
Aeschylus  (1078,  1083,  1271),  and  the  Electa  of 
Sophocles  (1374),  in  both  of  which  tnigediei  tbe 
'    d  in  front  of  this  gale. 


It  has  been  well  observed  that  this  pair  of  lioni 
Hands  to  the  art  of  Greece  somewhat  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  her  litera- 
ture; the  one,  the  only  extant  specimens  of  the 
plastic  skill  of  her  mythical  era,  the  other,  the  only 
genuine  memorials  of  its  chivalry  niid  its  song.  The 
beat  obserters  remnrk  that  llicBniinnbi  are  in  a  style 
«( art  peculiar  lo  themselves,  and  that  they  have  little 
or  nothing  of  that  1I17  linear  Mifiness  which  diarac- 
tariin  tbe  earlier  stages  of  1  ho  art  of  sculpture  in 
<l3kM  erery  coiuitiy,  and  prmcnt  conseijuenllr  na 


little  resemblance  to  Ihc  Arclinic  slyht  of  the  Hfl- 
knic  works  of  a  later  period  as  to  thoae  of  Egypt 
itself.  "  Tlie  special  pecnliaritiM  of  tbeir  execu- 
tion are  a  certain  solidity  and  rotundity  amotmling 
to  clumsiness  in  the  liinbs,  u  compand  with  the 
bodies.  The  Innd-lega,  indeed,  aro  more  like  those 
of  eloplisnte  tlian  lions;  the  thighs,  eipedally,  are 
of  immenso  bulk  and  thickneu.  This  nnbvonr- 
able  featui«,  however,  is  cempensand  by  much 
UBtucal  rase  and  di|;nily  of  attitude.  Tbe  tuminE 
of  the  body  and  shonldin  is  idoiirible,  combining 
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Btrenji^h  wiUi  elegance  in  the  happest  proportions. 
The  bellies  of  both  are  slender  iu  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  figure,  especiallj  of  the  one  on  the 
rishc  of  the  beholder.  The  muscles^  sinews,  and 
joints,  though  little  detailed,  are  indicated  with 
nmch  spirit  The  finish,  both  in  a  mechanical  and 
artistical  point  of  view,  is  excellent;  and  in  passing 
tlie  hand  over  the  sorface,  one  is  struck  with  the 
smooth  and  easy  blending  of  the  masses  in  every 
portion  of  the  figure."    (Mure,  vol  iL  p.  171.) 

Besides  the  great  Gate  of  Lions,  there  was  a 
smaller  gate  or  postern  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  approach  to  which  was  fortified  Id 
the  same  nmnner  as  that  leading  to  the  great  gate. 
It  is  constructed  of  three  great  stones,  and  is  5  feet 
4  inches  wide  at  the  top. 

Near  the  Gate  of  Lions  the  wall  of  the  lower 
city  may  be  traced,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  In 
the  lower  town  are  four  subterraneous  buildings, 
which  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  described  by 
Tausanias,  in  which  the  Atreidae  deposited  their 
treasures.  Of  these  the  largest,  called  by  the  learned 
the  **  Treasury  of  Atreus,"  and  by  the  Greek  ciceroni 
the  "  Grave  of  Agamemnon,**  is  situated  under  the 
aqueduct  which  now  conveys  the  water  from  the 
stream  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolix  to  the 
village  of  KharvdtL  (Sec  Plan,  C.)  This  building 
is  in  nearly  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
approached  by  a  passage  now  in  ruins,  and  contains 
two  chambers.  The  passage  leads  into  a  large 
chamber  of  a  conical  form,  about  50  feet  in  width 
and  40  in  height;  and  in  this  chamber  there  is  a 
doorway  leading  into  a  small  interior  apartment. 
The  ground-plan  and  a  section  of  the  building  are 
figured  in  the  Diet.  ofAntiq.  p.  1 127.  The  doorway 
tenniuating  the  passage,  which  leads  into  the  large 
chamber,  is  8  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  top,  widen- 
ing a  httle  from  thence  to  the  bottom.  **  On  the 
ontiJde  before  each  door-post  stood  a  semi-column, 
having  a  base  and  capital  not  unlike  the  Tuscan 
order  in  profile,  but  enriched  with  a  very  elegant 
sculptured  ornament,  chiefly  in  a  zigzag  form,  which 
was  continued  in  vertical  compartments  over  the 
wliole  sliaft^  Those  ornaments  have  not  the  smallest 
r^i^mblance  to  anything  else  found  in  Greece,  but 
they  have  some  simiUtudc  to  the  PerscpoUtan  style 
of  scul])turc.''  (Leake,  Aforea,  voL  iu  p.  374.)  There 
are  remains  of  a  second  subterraneous  building  near 
the  Gate  of  Lions  (Plan,  D) ;  and  those  of  tlie  two 
others  are  lower  down  the  hill  towards  the  west. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among 
modem  scholars  respecting  the  purpose  of  those  sub^ 
terraneous  buildings.  The  statement  of  Pausauias, 
that  they  were  the  treasuries  of  the  Atreidae,  was 
generally  accepted,  till  Mure  published  an  essay  in 
the  Rheinitches  Aluaeum  for  1839  (vol.  vi.  p.  240), 
in  which  he  endeavmired  to  establish  that  all  such 
buildings  were  the  family  vaults  of  the  ancient 
heroes  by  whom  they  were  constructed.  In  the 
great  edifice  at  Mycenae  he  supposes  the  inner  apart- 
ment to  have  been  the  burial-place,  and  the  outer 
vault  the  heroum  or  sanctuary  of  the  deceased.  This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  most  modem  scholars, 
bat  has  been  combated  by  Leake,  who  adlieres  to 
the  ancient  doctrine.  (^PelopormesiacOj^.  256.)  The 
two  opinions  may,  however,  be  to  some  extent  recon- 
ciled by  sup[)Oi>ing  thut  the  inner  chamber  was  the 
burial-pbce,  and  tlmt  the  outer  contained  the  arms, 
jewels,  and  other  ornaments  most  prized  by  the  de- 
(.-(tascd.  It  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  in  all 
ag(3i  fur  the  dead  to  carry  with  them  to  their  tombs 
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a  portion  of  their  property;  and  in  the  heroic  ages 
the  burial-places  of  the  powerful  rulers  of  Mycenaa 
may  have  been  adorned  with  such  splendoor  that 
the  name  of  Treasuries  was  given  to  their  tombs. 
There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  for  behoving,  finom  the 
remains  of  brazen  nails  found  in  the  large  chamber 
of  the  "  Treasury  of  Atrena,"  that  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  chamber  was  covered  with  brazen  plates. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lower  town  stands  the  modem 
village  of  KharvdtL  (Leake,  Alorea^  vol  ii.  p.  365, 
seq.;  Mure,  Tour  m  GreecSj  voL  ii.  p.  163,  seq.; 
Curtius,  Pelopormetotf  vol.  ii.  p.  400,  seq.) 

MYCE'NL    [Mauretamia.] 

MYCHUS.     [BuLis.] 

MY'COKUS  (M^irovo5:  EtL  MvK6ifu>s:  Myho- 
no),  a  small  isknd  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  £.  of 
Delos,  and  N.  of  Naxos.  Pliny  says  (iv.  12.  s.  22) 
that  it  is  15  miles  from  Delos,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  real  distance;  but  Scylax  (p.  55)  mora 
correctly  describes  it  as  40  stadia  from  Kheneia,  the 
isUnd  W.  of  Delos.  Myoonos  is  about  10  miles  in 
length,  and  6  in  \\a  greatest  breadth.  It  is  in  most 
parts  a  barren  rock,  whence  Ovid  gives  it  the  epithet 
oihumilis  {3fet.  vii.  463) ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  in 
antiquity  a  bad  reputation  on  account  of  their  ava* 
rice  and  meanness  (Athen.  i.  p.  7  ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Mvk6ihos  ytlrtoPy  Zenob.  Prov.  v.  21;  Suidas, 
Hesch.,  Phot.).  The  rocks  of  Myconus  are  granite, 
and  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  strewn  with  im- 
mense blocks  of  this  stone.  This  circumstance 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  giants  sub- 
dued by  Hercules  lay  under  Myconus;  whence  came 
the  proverb,  *'  to  put  all  things  under  Myconus," 
applied  to  those  who  ranged  under  one  class  things 
naturally  separate.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Steph.  B. 
*.  9.)  The  tomb  of  the  Locrian  Ajax  was  also 
shown  at  Myconus.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  401.)  Of 
the  history  of  the  island  we  have  no  account,  except 
the  statement  tliat  it  was  colonised  from  Athens,  by 
the  NeUde  Uippocles.  (Zenob.  v.  17;  Schol.  ad 
IHom/s.  Per,  ap.  Gcogr,  Min,  vol  iv.  p.  37,  Hud- 
son.) Myconus  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  118)  and  Thucydides  (iii.  29).  Ant^ient 
writers  relate,  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Myco- 
nus, that  the  inhabitants  lost  their  hair  at  an  early 
age.  (Strab.  l.c.\  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  47;  "  Myconi 
calva  omuis  juventus,"  Donat  ad  Ter.  Uecyr.  iiL  4. 
1 9.)  The  highest  mountain,  which  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  has  a  summit  with  two  peaks, 
whence  it  is  called  Dunastus  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22). 
The  promontory  of  PHonniA  {*op€la^  PtoL  iii.  15. 
§  29)  was  probably  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
inland.  Scylax  mentions  two  cities  (MOKoyos,  eJhri 
ilwoKts,  p.  22).  Of  these  one  called  Myconus 
occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  town,  which  presents, 
however,  scarcely  any  ancient  remains.  The  name 
and  position  of  the  other  town  aro  unknonm.  The 
coins  of  Myconus  are  rare;  and  in  general  veiy  few 
remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  any  part  c^  the 
island.  (BobSj  Jieiien  attfden  GrUchischen  /lueM, 
vol.  ii.  p.  28,  seq.) 

MY'GDONES  (MutSovcs),  a  tribe  dwellmg  in 
Bithynia,  about  the  river  Odrysscs  and  the  coast  of 
the  Propontis,  but  extending  into  Mysia,  where  they 
occupied  the  district  about  Mount  Olympus  and 
lake  DascyUtis.  They  had  immigrated  into  Asia 
Minor  from  Thrace,  but  were  afterwards  subdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Bithyniuns.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  295, 
xii.  pp.  564,  575.)  The  district  inhabited  by  them 
was  called  Mygdonia.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  550,  558, 576 
I'liu.  v.  41 ;  SoUn.  40,  42.)  [L.  S.] 
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MYGDCNIACMwyJoWo:  Eth.M6y^ov€s,  Stcph. 
B.)t  >^  district  of  Macedonia,  which  comprehended 
the  plains  round  Thessalonica,  together  with  the 
valleys  of  Klisali  and  Besikia,  extending  towards 
the  E.  as  far  as  the  Axius  (Herod,  vii.  1 23),  and 
including  the  Lake  Bolbe  to  the  E.     (Thuc  i.  58.) 
To  tlie  N.  it  was  joined  by  Crestonia,  for  the  Echi- 
dorus,  which  flowed  into  the  gulf  near  the  marshes 
of  the  Axius,  had  its  sources  in  Crestonia  (Hen^. 
vii.  124),  while  the  pass  of  Aulon  or  Arethusa 
was   probably  the  boundary  of  Mygdonia  towards 
Bisaltia.     The  maritime  part  of  Mygdonia  formed 
a  district  called  Amphaxitis,  a  distinction   which 
first  occurs  in  Polybius  (r.  98),  who  divides  all  the 
great  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Tliermaic  gulf  into 
Ampliaxitis  and  Bottiaea,  and  which  is  found  three 
centuries  Uter  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  36).     The 
latter  introduces  Amphaxitis  twice  under  the  sub- 
divisions of  Macedonia,— in   one   instance  placing 
under  that  name  the  mouths  of  the  Echidorus  and 
Axius,  with  Thessalonica  as  the  only  town,  which 
agrees  with  Polybius,  and  particularly  with  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  330).     In  the  other  place,  Ptolemy  includes 
Stagnra  and  Arethusa  in  Amphaxitis,  which,  if  it 
be  correct,  would  indicate  that  a  portion  of  Am- 
phaxitis, very  distant  from  the  Axius,  was  separated 
from  the  remainder  by  a  part  of  Mygdonia;  but  as 
this  is  improbable,  the  word  is  perhaps  an  error  in 
the  text    The  original  inhabitants,  the  Mygdonians, 
were  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  great  Thracian  race, 
and  were  powerful  enough  to  bequeath  their  name 
to  it,  even  after  the  Macedonian  conquest    (Thuc. 
ii.  99.)     The  cities  of  this  district  were  Thessa- 
lonica, SiNDUS,  Chalastra,  Altus,  Strkpsa, 
Cissus,  Mellisurois,  Heracleustes.     Besides 
.these,  tile  following  obscure  towns  occur  in  Ptolemy 
(/.c): — Chaetae,  Moryllus,  Antigoneia,  Calindaca, 
Boerus,  Phy8ca,Trepillu8,Carabia,  Xylopolis,  Assorus, 
Lete,  Phileros.    As  to  the  towns  which  occupied  the 
fertile  plain  between  Mt  Cissus  and  the  Axius,  their 
population  was  no  doubt  absorbed  by  Thessalonica,  on 
its  foundation  by  Cassandcr,  and  remiuns  of  them  are 
not  likely  to  be  found;  nor  are  the  ancient  references 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  sites.   One  of  these  would 
seem,  from  ancient  inscriptions  which  were  found  at 
Khaivdt,  to  have  stood  in  that  position,  and  others 
probably  occupied  similar  positions  on  the  last  falls 
of  the  heights  which  extend  nearly  from  Khaivdt 
to  the  Axius.     One  in  particular  is  indicated  by 
some  large  "  tumuli "  or  barrows,  situated  at  two- 
thirds  of  that  distance.     (Leake,  North.  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  448.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYGDONIA  (MiryJovio,  Pint  Lucull  c  32; 
Polyb.  V.  31),  a  district  in  the  NE.  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, adjoining  the  country  now  called  the  Sinjar, 
According  to  Strabo,  the  people  who  were  named 
Mygdones  came  originally  from  Macedonia,  and  oc- 
cupied the  district  extending  from  Zeugma  to  Tha- 
psacns  (xvi.  p.  747) ;  as,  however,  he  states  in  the 
same  place  that  Nisibis  was  called  by  the  Mace- 
donians "  Antiocheia  in  Mygdonia,"  and  places  it  in 
the  immediate  ueighbonrhood  of  M.  Masius,  he 
would  appear  to  have  thought  that  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mesopotamia.  Plutarch  relates  the 
same  story  of  the  Greek  name  of  Nisibis  (LuadL 
c.  32).  In  Stephanns  Byz.  the  name  is  written 
Mvx^o*'^oi)  whicli  is  proluibly  an  error.  In  many 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  Xcnophon,  a  people  are 
spoken  of  who  are  called  Mvytdvioi ;  the  later  and 
better  ediUons  read,  however,  Map8(jf tot,  which  is 
more  probable  (^Anab.  iv.  3.  §  4).  [V.] 
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MYGDO'NIUS  (MwyJrfrioj,  Julian.  OraL  p.  2:> 
the  river  which  flows  by  the  town  of  Nisibis  (oov 
Nisibin).  It  takes  its  rise,  together  with  tlie  Kha- 
bur  and  one  or  two  other  streams,  in  the  M.  Minns 
(now  Karja  Baghlar).  Its  present  name  is  the 
Ifermes  or  Nahr-al-Uuali.  [V.] 

MYLAE  (MvAoi:  Eth.  MvAxdrris,  Steph.B.:Mtv 
XauoSj  Diod. :  Milazzo),a,  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Scilj, 
about  30  miles  from  Cape  Peloms,  and  20  from  Trn- 
dans,  though  Strabo  calls  it  25  miles  fr^nn  each  of 
these  points.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266.)     It  was  situated 
on  the  narrow  neck  or  bthmus  of  a  projecting  pe- 
ninsular headhind,  about   5   miles   in   length,  the 
furthest  point  of  which  is  only  about  15  miles  from 
the  island  of  Hiera  or  Vukano^  the  nearest  to  Sicily 
of  the  Lipari  islands.     Mylae  was  undonbtedly  a 
Greek  colony  founded  by  the  Zanclaeana,  and  appears 
to  have  long  continued  subject  to,  or  dependent  on 
its  parent  city  of  2^ncle,  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Seym. 
Ch.  288.)     Hence  Thucydides  speaks  of  Himen  as 
in  his  time  the  only  Greek  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island,  omitting  Mylae,  because  it  was  not  an  inde- 
pendent city  or  state.  (Thuc.  vL  62.)     The  period 
of  its  foundation  is  wholly  uncertain.     Siefert  would 
identify  it  with  the  city  called  Chersonesus  by  Euse- 
bius,  the  foundation  of  which  that  author  assigns  to  a 
period  as  early  as  B.C.  716,  but  the  identification  is 
very  questionable.  (Euseb.  Chron,  adOL  161;  Siefert, 
ZanJde-Messcmc^  p.  4.)     It    is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  founded  before  Himera,  b.  c  648,  a5, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  Zanclaeans  at  MyUe  took 
part  in  the  colonisation  of  the  latter  city.  (StnU>.  vL 
p.  272.)     Mylae  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
risen  to  any  great  importance ;  and  after  the  revela- 
tion which  changed  the  name  of  Zancle  to  that  of 
Messana,  still  continued  in  the  same  dependent  re- 
lation to  it  as  before.     It  was,  however,  a  strong 
fortress,  with  a  good  port;  and  these  advantages 
which  it  derived  from  its  natural  situation,  rendered 
it  a  place  of  importance  to  the  Messanians  as  secur- 
ing their  communications  with  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island.     Scylax  speaks  of  it  as  a  Greek  city  and 
port  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13),  and  its  castle  or  fortres:^  is 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers.     The  earliest 
historical  notice  of  the  city  is  found  in  b.  c.  427, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Laches  which  was 
stationed  at  Rhegium,  made  an  attack  upon  Mylae. 
The  place  was  defended  by  the  Messanians  with  a 
strong  garrison,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians    and  their  allies,    who    thereupon 
marched  against  Messana  itself.  (Thuc  iii.  90;  Diod. 
xii.  54.)    After  the  destrucUon  of  Messana  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Himilcon,  Mylae  appears  to 
have    for  a  time  shaken  off  its  dependence;  and 
in  B.  a  394,  the  Rhegians,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  restoration  of  Messana  by   Dionysius,  which 
they  regarded  as  directed  against  themselves,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  at  Mylae  the  exiles  from  Naxos 
and  Catana,  with  a  view  to  create  a  countercheck 
to  the  rising  power  of  Messana.     The  scheme,  how- 
ever, failed  of  effect;  the  Rhegians  were  defeated 
and  the  Messanians  recovered  possession  of  Mykie. 
(Diod.  XIV.  87.)     That  city  is  agiun  noticed  daring 
the  war  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily;  .•md  in  b.  c.  315  it 
was  wrested  by  Agathocles,  from  the  Messanians, 
though  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  restore  it  to 
them.    (Id.  xix.  65;  Plat  Timol,  37.)     It  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mylae  also  {iv  r^ 
Mv\al^  irf8/(^)  that  the  forces  of  the  MamerUnes 
were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  by  Hieron  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.  c.  270  (PoLi.9;  Diod.  xzil  13);  though 
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the  river  LonganuB,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  ac- 
tion was  fought,  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 

[LOMGANUS.] 

It  is  probable  Uiat,  even  after  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Sicily,  Mjhie  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of 
Mesitana,  as  long  as  that  citj  enjojed  its  privileged 
condition  as  a  '*  foederata  civitas:  '*  hence  no  mention 
is  found  of  its  name  in  the  Verrine  orations  of  Cicero; 
but  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  bad  acquired  the  ordinary 
municipal  privil^es  of  the  Sicilian  towns.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  2.)  It  never,  however, seems 
to  liave  b<«n  a  place  of  impoitance,  and  was  at  this 
period  wholly  eclipG«d  by  tlie  neighbouring  colony  of 
'I'yndaris.  But  the  strength  of  its  po^itiun  as  a 
fortress  caused  it  in  the  middle  ages  to  be  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  as  well 
as  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.;  and  though  now 
much  neglected,  it  is  still  a  military  poution  of  import- 
tance.  The  modem  city  of  Milazzo  is  a  tolerably 
flourishing  jJace,  with  about  8000  inhabitants ;  it  is 
built  for  the  mos>t  part  on  a  low  sandy  neck  of  land, 
connecting  the  peninsuh.  which  is  bold  and  rocky, 
with  the  mainland.  But  the  old  town,  which  )m>- 
bably  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  city, 
stuod  on  a  rocky  hill,  forming  the  first  rise  of  the 
rocky  ridge  that  constitutes  the  peninsula  or  head- 
land of  Cctpo  di  Milazzo.  The  modem  castle  on  a 
hill  of  greater  elevation,  commanding  both  tlie  upper 
and  lower  town,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis.  (Thuc  iii.  90;  Smyth's  Sicily^  pp.  103, 
104;  Hoare's  Clauical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.) 

The  promontory  of  Mylae,  stretching  out  abraptly 
into  the  sea,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  a  bay 
of  considerable  extent,  affording  excellent  anchorage. 
This  bay  was  memorable  in  ancient  history  as  tlie 
scene  of  two  great  naval  actions.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
C.  Duillins,  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  260,  in  which  the  Roman 
consul,  by  means  of  the  engines  called  Corvi  (then 
used  for  the  first  time),  totally  defeated  the  enemy's 
fleet,  and  took  fifty  of  their  ships.  (Pol.  i.  23.)  More 
than  two  centuries  later,  it  was  in  the  same  bay  that 
Agrippa,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Octavian, 
defeated  that  of  Sextus  Pompeins,  b.  c.  36.  Agrippa 
advanced  from  the  Island  of  Hiera,  where  his  fleet 
had  been  before  stationed,  while  the  ships  of  Pompey 
lined  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Mylae.  After  their 
defeat  they  took  refuge  at  the  months  of  the  nume- 
rous small  rivers,  or  rather  mountain  torrents,  which 
here  descend  into  the  sea.  After  this  battle,  Agrippa 
made  himself  master  of  Mylae  as  well  as  Tyudaris; 
and  some  time  afterwards  again  defeated  the  fleet 
of  Pompeius  in  a  second  and  more  decisive  action, 
between  Mylae  and  a  place  called  Kaulochus.  The 
latter  name  js  otherwi^  unknown,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cap«  RoioctUmOy  the  Plmlacrian  promontory  of 
Ptolemv.  (Appian,  B.  C.  r.  195—109,  115—122; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  2—11;  Veil.  Pat  iL  79;  Suet. 
Aug.  16.) 

In  the  account  of  this  campaign  Appian  speaks 
of  a  small  town  named  Artkmisium,  which  is  no- 
ticed also  by  Dion  Cassius,  and  must  have  been  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  £.  of  Mylae,  but  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  geographers.  (Appian,  ^.  (7.  v.  1  ]  6  ; 
Dioo  Cass.  xlix.  8.)  It  is,  however,  obviously  tlie 
same  pUce  alluded  to  by  Silius  Italicus  as  the 
*'sedeB  FaceUna  Dianae"  (Sil.  Itol.  xiv.  260),  and 
called  by  Lucilius,  in  a  fragment  of  his  satires, 

Facelitia  tempU  Dianae."     (Locil  SalL  ilL  13.) 
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Vibias  Sequester  also  mentions  a  river  which  ha 
calls  PnACEUNUS,  and  describes  as  *'  juxta  Pe> 
Imidem,  confinis  teropio  Dianne."  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  16.) 
It  is,  however,  obvious,  from  Appian,  that  the  temple 
was  not  situated  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Pelorus, 
but  at  a  short  distxmce  from  Mylae,  though  the 
precise  site  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  desig- 
nated by  popular  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the 
sacred  cattle  of  the  Sun  had  been  kept,  and  were 
.slaughtered  by  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  ( A}ipian, 
L  c. ;  Plin.  iL  98.  s.  101.)  The  Mons  Thouax, 
mentioned  by  Diodoms  in  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  the  Longanus  (Diod.  xxii.  13),  must  have  been 
one  of  the  underfalls  of  the  Neptunian  Monntains, 
which  throughout  this  part  of  Sicily  descend  clobe  to 
the  sea-shore ;  but  the  particular  mountain  meant  is 
wholly  nncertiun.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MYLAE.  Pliny  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  two  islands 
of  this  name,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  They 
belonged  to  the  group  of  three  islands  off  Phahisamn 
{Kutri),  called  by  the  Anonymous  Coast-describer 
JusAOOKA,  Mkse,  Mtle  {Siodtfum).  PetaUdka 
is  the  name  of  the  northemmost  of  the  three  little 
islands;  tiie  second,  oppt^ite  to  which  b  Kavuti,  is 
called  Megalonesi,  in  spite  of  its  very  moderate  size; 
and  the  third  Pratonesi.  (Pashley,  TVor.vol.  ii.  p. 
61.)  [E.  B.J.] 

MYLAE  (MuAotT  Eth.  Mv\tuos),aL  town  of  Per- 
rhaebia  in  Thessaly,  taken  by  Perseus  in  b.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xlii.  54;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  As  Livy  describes 
it  as  a  strong  place  near  Cyretiae,  it  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Dhamasi,  '*  which  is  not  only  strong  in 
itself,  but  very  important,  as  commanding  the  pass 
of  the  Titaresius,  leading  into  Perrhacbia  from  the 
Pelasgiotis."     (^Norihem  Grfece^  vol.  iv.  p.  31 1.) 

MYLAS,  or  MYLE  (MvAas),  a  promontory  (hi 
the  coast  of  CiUcia,  between  cape  Aphrodiiiias  in 
the  west  and  cape  Sarpedon  in  the  east.  On  or  close 
to  it  was  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  (Plin. 
V.  22 ;  Stadiatm.  3Iar.  Mag.  §§  1 65, 1 66.)  As  the 
Stadiasmus  calls  Mylas  a  cape  and  chen>one^e, 
I.ieake  (Ana  Muwtj  p.  205)  is  incHncd  to  identify 
it  with  cape  Cavalitre^  which  answers  exactly  to 
that  description.  [L.  S.] 

MYLASSA  or  MYLASA  (tA  MXatrca,  or  MiJ- 
Aocra:  Eth.  VlvXxurtvs),  the  most  ini]iortant  town  of 
Caria,  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  the  west  of 
the  country,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  abounding  in 
beautiful  white  marble,  of  which  its  buildings  and 
temples  were  coiistracted.  Hence  the  city  wiis  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  on  account  of  its  white  marble 
templesimd  porticoes,and  niany  wondered  that  so  fine 
a  city  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  overhanging 
mountain.  The  two  most  splendid  temples  in  the 
city  were  those  of  ZeusOsogos  and  Zeus  Labrandenus, 
the  latter  of  which  stood  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Labranda,  on  a  hill,  and  was  connected  with  the 
city  by  a  road  called  the  sacred,  60  stadia  in  length, 
along  which  the  processions  used  to  go  to  the  temple. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Mylassa  were  invested  with 
the  office  of  priests  of  Zeus  for  life.  The  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  the  Carian  kings  before  HaUcar- 
nassus  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  capitaL  Ita 
nearest  point  on  the  coast  was  Physcus,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  80  stadia,  which  was  the  port  of  Mylassa; 
though  Stephanus  B.  calls  Passala  its  port-town. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  658,  &c.;  Aeschyl.  Fragm.  48,  where 
it  is  called  Mylas ;  Steph.  B.  8.  r.  ;  Herod,  i. 
171.  Ptol.  V.  2.  §  20;  Plin.  v.  29;  Pans.  viii.  10. 
§  3.)    The  splendour  of  MyUusa  is  attested  by  an 
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anecdote  preserved  in  Atbenaeos  (vUi.  p.  348)  of  the 
witty  mu^iicittn  Stratonicus,  who,  on  coming  to 
MykiiAa,  and  observing  itH  many  temples,  but  few 
inhabitants,  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hear  me,  oh  yo 
temples.**  As  to  the  history  of  this  city,  wo  know 
that  Philip  of  Macedonia,  tlie  son  of  Demetrius,  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  obtain  possession  of  it;  and  it 
was  probably  to  reward  the  pUco  for  its  opposition 
to  liim  that  the  Romans,  after  the  war  with  Anti- 
ochus,  declared  its  citizens  free  (Polyb.  xvi.  24,  xxii. 
27;  Liv.  xxxviii.  39).  In  a  petty  war  with  the 
neighbonrin^  Euromians,  the  Slylassans  were  vic- 
torious, and  took  some  of  their  towns;  but  were 
afterwards  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Bhodians 
(Polyb.  XXX.  5 ;  Liv.  xlv.  25.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  still  flourishing,  and 
two  eminent  orators,  Euthydeinus  and  Hybrcas, 
exercised  considerable  mflnence  over  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Hybreas,  however,  incurred  tho  enmity  of 
Labienus,  his  political  adversary,  whose  pretensions 
he  tried  to  resist.  But  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Rhodes;  whcreuiwn  Labienus  marched  with  an 
army  against  ^lylossa,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
town.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  660.)  It  is  mentioned,  however, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ilieroclcs  (p.  688).  It  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mylassa 
is  marked  by  the  modem  Mekuso  or  MekusOj  where 
considerable  ancient  remains  have  been  observed  by 
travellers.  A  temple,  erected  by  the  people  of  My- 
lassa in  honour  of  Augustas  and  Roma,  considerable 
ruins  of  which  had  existed  until  modem  times,  was 
destroyed  about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  the 
Turks,  who  built  a  new  moscjue  with  the  materials 
(Pocockc,  TracaUy  tom.  ii.  p.  2.  c.  6.)  Chandler 
(^Aaia  Minor^  p.  234)  saw  beneath  the  hill,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  an  arch  or  gateway  of  marble, 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  a  broad  marble  pavement, 
witli  vestiges  of  a  theatre;  and  round  the  town  ranges 
of  columnx,  the  remains  of  porticoes.  (Comp.  L«ikc, 
Asia  Jlinor,  p.  230;  Fellows,  Joitmal  of  an  Exc. 
p.  260,  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  p.  67,  who  saw  many 
ancient  remains  scattered  about  tiie  place;  Rasclic, 
Lex,  Nim.  iii.  1.  p.  999,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
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COIN   OF   MYLiVSSA. 

MYN'DUS  (MJv5os:  Eth.  MwvJios),  a  Dorian 
colony  of  Troezen,  on  tiio  c^wst  of  Caria.  situated  on 
tlie  northernmost  of  the  three  Dorian  peninsulas,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Halicimassus.  It  was 
j»rotected  by  strong  walls,  and  had  a  go«)d  harbour. 
(Pans.  ii.  30.  §  8;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Arrian,  Anab. 
i.  20.  ii.  5.)  But  olhen^ise  the  place  is  not  of 
much  importance  in  ancient  history.  Both  Pliny 
(v.  29)  and  Stephanas  Byz.  (*.  v.)  mention  Pake- 
inyudus  as  a  place  close  by  Myndus;  and  this  Po- 
laemyndus  scenv)  to  have  been  the  ancient  pUce  of 
the  Carians  whifih  became  deserted  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  I\)orian  Myndus.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  611.)  Mela  (i,  16)  and  Pliny  (/.  c.)  also  speak 
of  a  place  called  Nea^polis  in  the  Kainc  peninsula;  and 
as  no  other  authorafi  mention  such  a  place  in  that 
part  of  tho  country,  it  lias  Ixh'u  su))i)osed  that 
JfjDdui  (the  Dorian  c'-olony)  and  Nea polls  were  the 
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same  place.  But  it  ought  to  be  jvroembered  thitt 
Pliny  mentions  both  Myndos  and  Neapolis  as  two 
different  towns.  Mjmdian  ships  are  mentioned  in 
the  expedition  of  An.ixagoras  against  Naxo&  (Herod. 
V.  33.)  At  a  later  time,  when  Alexander  besieged 
Halicamassus,  he  was  anxious  first  to  make  himself 
roaster  of  Myndus;  but  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  surprise,  the  Myndians,  witli  the  aid  of  rein- 
forcements from  Halicamassus  repulsed  him  with 
some  loss.  (Arrian,  Lc;  comp.  Hecat.  Fragm.  829; 
Polyb.  xvi.  15,  21;  Scylax,  p.  38;  PtoL  t.  2.  §  9; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  15;  Hierocl.  p.  687.)  Athenaens  (L  32) 
states  that  the  wine  grown  in  the  district  of  Myndus 
was  good  for  digestion.  It  is  generally  believed  tlut 
Mentesha  or  Munteska  marks  the  site  of  Myndus; 
but  Col.  Leake  {Asia  Minor ^  p.  228)  identities 
Myndus  with  the  small  sheltered  port  of  Giunisklu. 
where  Captain  Beaufort  remarked  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  pier  at  tho  entrance  of  the  port,  and  tame 
rains  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  (Comp.  Rascbe,  Ltx. 
Num,  iii.  1.  p.  1002,  &c;  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Xwn. 
vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  585.) 

Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  30)  mentions  a  small  island  ealled 
Myndus  in  the  Icarian  Sea.  [L.  S.] 


COIlf  OF  MTITDUS. 

MYCXNIA  or  MVON  (Mvovia,  Fans. ;  M^, 
Steph.  B. :  EtA,  Mvovfis^  Pans.,  Thoc),  a  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated  on  the  most  difficult  of 
the  posses  leading  from  Aetolia  into  Locris.  (Thac 
iii.  101.)  Pausanias  describes  it  as  a  small  town 
(v6\iafia),  situated  upon  a  hill  30  stadia  from  Am- 
phissa  inland,  containing  a  grove  and  an  altar  of  the 
gods  called  Meilichii,  and  above  the  town  a  temple  of 
Poseidon.  (Pans.  x.  38.  §  8,  comp.  vL  19.  §  4.) 
I..eakc  (^Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  592)  and  other 
autliorities  place  Myonia  at  Aghia  Thgrnh^wAtky- 
mia,  a  smsdl  village,  containing  Hellenic  remMUf, 
distant  1^  hour  from  Sdlona  (Amphissa)  on  the  mad 
to  Galaxidhi  on  the  coast;  but  this  cannot  bo  cor- 
rect, as,  according  to  the  passage  in  Pausanias,  My- 
onia lay  further  inland  than  Amphissa.  CAvw  ficr 
i^ip  ^Au^iffcrris  wpits  ffwcifior  Muovia  . .  .  02^oi  (in- 
cluding the  Mvoiffis)  iikv  Z)i  {nrtpoueowrtv  *Ati^' 
tniSf  M  daXcunnis  8i  OldyBtia),  Accordmgly 
Kiepert  places  Myonia  in  his  map  N.  of  AmphLssa,  un 
the  road  from  the  latter  pkce  to  Cytininm  in  Doris. 

MYONNE'SUS(MiH{ia^<ros  or  Mv<{n}<ros),  a  pn>- 
montory  on  tho  south-west  of  Lebedus,*on  the  coast 
of  Ionia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
Ephesus.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  fur  the  naval 
victory  there  gained  by  the  Romans  under  L.  Aemi- 
lius  over  Antiochus  the  Great^  in  b.  c.  190.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  643  ;  Thucyd.  iiL  42  ;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  27.)  Livy  describes  the  promontory  as  situ- 
ated between  Samos  and  Teos,  and  as  rising  from  a 
broad  Imsis  to  a  pointed  summit.  There  was  an 
approach  to  it  on  the  land  side  by  a  narrow  path  ; 
while  on  tlie  sea  side  it  was  girt  by  rocks,  so  much 
worn  by  the  waves,  that  in  some  parts  the  o\'er- 
hanging  cliffs  extended  further  into  the  sea  than  the 
ships  stationed  under  them.  On  this  promont^jry 
there  ahio  was  a  small  town  of  the  name  of  Myoanesus 


MYONNESUS. 

(Steph.  B^  Strab.  IL  cc.)y  which  beloof^  to  Teos. 
The  rockfl  of  Myonnesus  are  nuw  called  Hgpsili- 
hotmos, 

Plinj  (ff.  N.  V.  37)  mentions  a  small  bland  of  the 
name  of  Myonnesus  near  Ephesns,  which,  tof;ether 
with  two  others,  Anthinae  and  Diarrheosa,  formed 
a  groap  called  Pi^istrati  Insnhie.  [L.  S.] 

MYONNE'SUS  (MuSyvnaos:  Eth.  Mvovvinrios), 
a  small  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  in 
The&salj,  in  the  bay  between  Larirtsa  Cremaste  and 
Antron.     (Strab.  ix.  p.  435;  Steph.  B.  I.e.) 

MYOS-UORMOS  {6  Mvhs  fynos,  Diodor.  iii.  39; 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  760—781,  xvii.  p.  815;  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§  U,  viii.  15.  §  18;  Peripl  Mar.  Erythr.  pp.  1,  6, 
9,11;  'A^>po3(t);j  tpnos^  Ai^atharch.  p.  54 ;  Veneris 
Portus,  Plin.  vi.  29.  §  33)  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philadclphuit  (b.  c.  274)  upon  a  headland  of  similar 
name.  (Mela,  iiL  8.  §  7.)  He  selected  it  for  the 
principal  harbour  and  station  of  the  trade  of  Aegypt 
with  India,  in  preference  to  Arsinoe  at  tlie  head  of 
the  Red  Sea,  on  account  of  the  tedious  and  difficult 
navi;^tion  down  the  Ileroopolite  gulf.  The 
name  Myos-Honno:*,  which  indicates  its  Greek 
origin,  may  signify  the  "  Harbour  of  the  Mouse, 
but  more  pmbnbly  means  "  the  Harbour  "  of  the 
l^Iuscle**  (aumfiv,  to  close,  e.g.  the  shell), since  on  the 
neighbouring  coast  the  pearl-muscle  or  Pinna 
marina  (comp.  the  Hebrew  pininwij  Jobf  xxxviiL 
18;  Prov.  xxxi.  10)  is  collected  in  large  quantities. 
(Bruce,  TraveU^  vol.  vii.  p.  314,  8vo.  ed.)  The 
name  was  afterwards  changed,  according  to  Aga- 
tharchides  and  those  writers  who  copied  him,  to  that 
c^  Aphrodites-Hormos;  but  the  elder  appellation  is 
more  generally  retained.  Myos  Uormus  seems  to 
have  obtained  the  designation  of  Aphrodite  (foam  of 
the  sea),  from  the  abundance  of  sea-sponge  found  in 
its  bay. 

The  latitude  of  Myos-Hormos  is  fixed  by  Bruce, 
D'Anville,  &c.,  at  27°  N.  Its  situation  is  deter- 
mined by  a  cluster  of  islands,  called  Jaffateen  by 
modem  navigators,  of  which  the  three  largest  lie 
opposite  to  an  Indenture  of  the  A^yptian  coast 
liehind  these  islands  and  on  the  curve  of  the  shore 
was  the  harbour.  Its  entrance  was  oblique  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  769);  but  it  was  spacious  and  sheltered,  and 
the  water,  even  to  the  land  s  edge  was  deep  enough 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 

Myos-Hormos  owed  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  its 
foundation,  to  the  trade  with  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
Iiitlia.  The  vessels  bound  for  Africa  or  the  S.  coast 
of  Arabia  left  this  harbour  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  thus  fell  in  with  the  wind,  which  at  the 
equinox  blows  steadily  from  NW.,  and  carried 
them  down  the  African  coast,  bringing  them  back 
in  the  following  May.  The  furthest  S.  point  of  the 
African  trade  was  the  town  of  Khaptum,  in  the 
Kegio  Barbarica,  about  10°  S.  of  the  equator.  The 
vnsseLt  bound  for  India  (the  coast  of  Malabar  or 
Oylon)  left  Myos-Hormos  in  July;  and  if  they 
cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  before  the  1st  of 
Septenilier,  they  had  behind  them  the  monsoon  for 
nearly  three  months.  The  voyage  out  usually 
occupied  about  40  days.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  extent  of  the  Indian  trade  under  the  Ptolemies; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  the  route  through 
Aegypt  to  i/oAi^ar  first  became  really  known  to  Uie 
Romans,  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  Pliny 
(vi.  23.  8.  26).  That  writer  calculated  the  worth 
of  gold  and  silver  sent  yearly  from  Rome  to  tlie 
E-nst  at  400,000^  sterling,  in  exchange  for  which 
goods  were  received  of  at  least  four  times  the  value 
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of  that  amount,  when  sold  again  in  Rome  or  Con* 
stantinople.  The  caravans  went  up  the  Nile  as  far 
as  Coptos,  whence  they  travelled  through  the 
desert  for  7  or  8  days  to  Berenice  or  Myos-Hormos, 
and  exchanged  their  gold  for  silk,  spices,  porcelain, 
and  perfumes.  A  pound  of  silk  was  considered 
equivalent  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Philadelphus  first 
opened  the  road  between  Coptos  and  J^Iyos-Hormos. 
At  first  the  caravans  carried  their  water  with  them 
across  the  desert^  and  employed  camels  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise.  But  afterwards  caravan- 
saries (jaraBiJuoi)  were  built  for  the  use  of  travellers; 
and  wells  were  sunk  and  cisterns  dug  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rain  water;  although  the  supply  of  the  hitter 
must  have  been  scanty  and  precarious,  since  rain  in 
that  latitude  seldom  falls. 

The  prosperity  of  Myos-Hormos  as  an  emporium, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  fluctuating,  and  it  was 
finally  suppUmted  as  a  depdt  at  least  by  Berenice, 
which,  being  lower  down  tlie  Red  Sea,  was  yet  more 
convenient  for  the  southern  trade.  That  it  was  fluc- 
tuating may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  by  the 
ge<^raphers.  Agatharchides,who  composed  his  work 
in  the  reign  of  Philometer  (b.c.  180 — 145),  in  his 
account  of  the  Indian  trade,  makes  no  mention  of 
Berenice.  Diodorus  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, speaks  of  Myos-Hormos,  but  not  of  its  rival. 
Strabo,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Diodorus, 
says  that  Berenice  was  merely  a  roadstead,  where  the 
Indian  vessels  took  in  their  cargo,  but  tliat  they  Uy 
in  port  at  Myos-Hormos.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  description  of  the  voyage  to  India  does  not 
notice  Myos-Hormos  at  all,  and  speaks  of  it  inci- 
dentally only  in  his  account  of  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Accordingly,  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 
and  Trajan  it  must  have  been  on  tlie  decline. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  relations  between 
these  harbours— > their  distance  from  each  other. 
According  to  the  Periplus,  Berenice  was  1800  stadia, 
or  225  miles,  from  Myos-Hormos,  and  even  this  is 
under  the  mark,  if  Cape  Raa-el-anf  be  the 
Lepte  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy.  As  the  pretext 
for  founding  either  city  was  the  superior  convenience 
of  each,  as  comparc<l  with  Arsinoe  (JSuez\  for  the 
Indian  trade,  it  seems  strange  tliat  the  hliips  should 
have  been  kept  at  Myos-Hormos,  but  tlie  ladings 
taken  in  at  Berenice.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  became  the  principal  empo- 
rium of  the  Indian  traffic;  and  as  that  increased  in 
importance,  the  port  where  it  was  principally  carried 
on  became  the  more  frequented  and  opulent  phice  of 
the  twa 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ruins  at  the  village  of 
Ahuschaar  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Myos- 
Hormos.  [W.  a  D.] 

MYRA  (t&  VLvpa  or  M6pmy  :  Eth.  Mvptvs)^  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Lycia,  situated  on 
the  river  Andncus,  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on 
the  slope  of  it,  at  a  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the 
sra.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  666;  Steph.  B.  s.r.;  Plin. 
xxxii.  8 ;  Ptol.  v.  6.  §  3,  viiL  1 7.  §  23.)  The  small 
town  of  Andriara  formed  its  port.  It  is  rrmarkable 
in  history  as  the  pUce  where  die  apostle  Paul  landed 
(^AciSy  XXV.  5);  and  in  later  times  the  importance  of 
the  pUu»  was  recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  II.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the 
capital  of  all  Lycia  (Hierocl.  p.  684.)  The  town 
still  exists,  and  bears  its  ancient  name  Myra,  though 
the  Turks  call  it  Dembre^  and  u  remarkable  for  its 
fine  remains  of  antiquity.  I^eake  (^Asia  Minor ^  p. 
183)  mentions  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  355  feet  in  dia- 
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nitter,  Mveral  public  baildiDg*,  and  nnmaroiii  ID- 
uribed  tcpulchns,  sorns  of  ttbich  hire  inscriptions 
in  tJie  Ljdin  chirscten.     Bat  th«  pUca  ud  iu 

by  Sr  C.  Fellows  (DiKSw.  in  Zjrad,  p.  196,  At), 
viiiaTtiiei-atM]L{DaeriptiimiUrAiitiruuurr). 
vhen  tlie  rains  uv  filmed  in  33  pliles.  Ths 
thnlra  at  Ujm,  siya  Sir  Chirlea,  is  laaag  the 
lar^-it  and  the  best  bailt  in  Asia  Minor  :  Itiucb  of 
itfl  fina  oorridnr  afld  comicfll  proaceniam  rnnaios. 
The  nnnihet  of  tombs  rat  in  the  rock  ii  not  Lirj;e, 
but  tlifj  are  f;«»ral]j  vtTj  sjA^iaus,  and  consist 
ofsPverMlchambarscoinmaniciting  with  nno  another. 
Tfaeit  uliiinal  ornunenls  are  enrirlicd  by  sculptared 
■tatuea  in  Ibe  rocka  around  -.  but  Ihej  are  DiMtly 
without  inscriptions  (see  the  plate  of  one  in  Sir  C. 
Felliimi'  Diicov.  fscinK  p.  193,  and  nunwroas  ollien 
in  a  plate  TacinE  p.  300).  On  Ihe  whole,  the  niins 
of  Ujn  an  among  the  moat  beautiful  in  Ljcia. 
(Comp.  Spratt  and  Forbes,  TVasdi  in  Lycia,  vol.  i. 
p.  13l,&<-0  [I-.  S.] 

MVRCINUS  (mV««.  Sleph.  B.;  HV»". 
Tzetz.  CM.  iii,  96:  EA.  Hu|>«(nai),  a  place  be- 
lenginj;  to  the  Edani,  on  the  UP  btni  of  tlic 
Sttjmon,  which  was  selected  by  Hiatiung  of  Miletus 
for  his  settlement.  It  oBered  pat  advantagea  to 
Htllers,  as  it  contained  an  abundant  supply  of 
timber  for  shipbuilding,  as  well  aa  siker  mines. 
(Herod,  rii.  23.)  Arist^^^oras  retired  to  this  placo, 
and,  soon  after  landing,  perished  before  some  Thra- 
dan  town  which  he  was  besieging.  (Herod  t.  1S6; 
Thuc  i>.  102.)  Afterwanls,  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Edoni ;  hut  on  the  murder  of  Pittacui, 
chief  of  that  people,  it  surrendered  to  Bruidas. 
(Thuc.  IT.  107.)  The  position  of  UTrdnua  was  in 
the  interiur,  to  the  X.  of  U.  Panptens,  not  far 
from  Am^ihipolia.  (Leake,  North.  Greene,  vol.  iii. 
^  181.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

UYItlANDIiUS.     [Is8D«.] 

mitiCUS  (KufUKm^X  a  town  on  the  ouat  cS 
Trov,  "nppis-ilp.'as  Stc|*.  Byi.  (i.e.)  lays,  "to 
Tenedoa  uid  Leslies,"  whence  it  is  impoeaihle  to  guess 
its  utuation.  It  is  not  mentioned  bj  any  otlier 
writer.  [L.  S.] 

MVRI'HA  (Mupiw :  Elh.  Miipwwii),  on*  of  the 
Afvlian  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  llysia,  about 
<0  "Ittdia  to  the  south-west  of  Gryneinin.  (Hfrod.L 
149.)  It  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  one  My- 
rinus  before  llie  otlier  Aeolian  dtjes  (Mela,  L  18).  or 
by  the  Amaion  Myrinn  (Stntb.  li.  p.  505,  iii.  p.  573, 
xiii.  p.  633;  Diod.  ilL  S4).  Artaieries  gave  Gry- 
nrium  and  Myrina  to  Gunftilui,  an  Kretrian,  who  had 
been  baaislied  from  bis  native  dly  for  faTouring  the 
intercita  of  Persia.  (Xenoph.  /leilcn.  iii.  1.  §  4.) 
Uyrina  wni  a  very  strong  place  (Liv.  xuiii.  30), 
Ihougb  not  very  lar^  and  had  a  px>d  harboiu-. 
(Scylas,  p.  36;  Agath.  Prn^  p.9,  ed.  Bonn.)  Pliny 


edied  Ifynniu,  while  in  the  PmL  Tab.  it  beui  Iha 
Uarinna.)    Its  site  ia  beliertd  to  be  occspM 
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in-RI-NA.     [Leksos.] 

Ml'RlNA.  [MrcE»AE,No.l.] 

MYRLEA.    [Apameia,  No.  4.] 

UYBUE'CIUU  (Mi>pMif«>or,  Stnb.  XL  p.  494; 
Pomp.  Meh^  ii.  I.  g  3  ;  PliiL  iv.  36 :  Anon.  PeripL 
p.  4;  Steph.  B.;  Jomand.  Cd.  5),  a  Milesian  nlouj' 
on  the  Cimmerian  Boaporns,  30  stadia  N.  of  Pai- 
ticipaeum.  (Slrab.  rii.  p.  3ia)  Rear  the  torn 
"    •  (Ptol.  iii.  6. 
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occupied  by  Philip  of  llaeedonia;  but  Ihi  . 
compelled  him  to  etacnale  it,  and  declared  the  phico 
free.  (Liv.  (.c;  Polyb.  iviii.  37.)  It  was  twice 
visited  by  severe  earthquakes;  first  in  tlie  reifni  of 
Tiberias  (Tsc  ^nn,  IL  47).  en  which  Dcca^ioa  it 
receiied  a  rnniuion  of  dutias  on  aceount  of  (he  loss 
it  bad  austiuned )  and  a  sceond  time  in  the  reign  of 
Ti>ian(Ores.vii.  la).  The  town  was  ratored  each 
time,  awl  continued  to  exist  until  a  late  peiiw]. 
(Slepfa.  Ilyi.  i.F.;  I*lol. '.  3.  §  6;  Apollon.  Rhod.i. 
604;  HianKLp.e61i  Gcogr.  BaT.  T.  9,  where  it  m 


found.  (Clarke,  T'roi.'vol.  ii.  pp.  98.  103  ;  DabM 
de  Klontperoux,  I'oyo^e  au  Caacose,  toI.  V.  p. 
231.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MOMEX  (MifiHT^,  Plot.  iv.  4.  §  15),  aa 
island  off  the  coast  of  Cjrenaica,  which  is  identifird 
with  the  AuBidDA  {Mlaiyia)  of  Uecataeus  (Fr. 
300),  where  Ihe  charts  show  an  islet,  bttweta 
Plolemais  and  Phjcus.  [E.  B.  J.J 

MYR.WDONES,     [Aeoifa.] 

SlYERHI'SUS.    [Attica,  p.  333,  Ko.  95.] 

MYHSINUS.     [MrBTUKTiUM.] 

MV'RTILIS,  surnamcd  Julia  ('loiiAla  Mv^iXCi, 
Plol.  ii.  5.  g  5),  a  town  of  Ihe  TuidetAni  in  Loii- 
tania,  on  the  Ansa,  which  bad  the  Jna  Latu;  now 
Mmala.  (Plln.  iv.  31.  s.  35  i  Mela,  iiL  1;  JL 
Ant.  p.  431 ;  Sestini,  3/td.  p.  II ;  Mionnet,  S^ipi 
i  p.  8 ;  Flam.  Etp.  Sagr.  liv.  pp.  308,  338 ; 
Forbiinr,  iii.  p.  36.) 

MY"ETIUU  or  smtTE'STM  (Jtdprua;  Hsp- 
TTirir'),  a  place  in  Thrace  mentioned  by  Demo- 
sthenes along  with  Serrbium,  but  otherwise  onkiuini 
(cfo  Cor.  p.  B34> 

MYRTOS.     [Aeoaeuh  Maeb,] 

MVIlTO'tJU  lUBE.    [AKOAEim  Hare.] 

MYKTrNTimi  (M^prairTiO,),  called  Mrtal- 
tiue  (M^ivoi)  by  Homer,  win  lEtiilioDS  it  antng 
the  towns  of  Iho  Epdi.  It  was  a  town  of  Eha,  and 
is  described  by  Strabo  aa  ntuatcd  on  tbe  road  frcaa 
the  ci^  of  Elis  to  Djma  in  Acbaia,  at  the  distance 
of  70  stadia  fntm  the  former  phice  and  near  Ibe  ica. 
Leake  retnarks  that  the  last  put  of  the  descriptioo 
mnit  bo  incorrect,  since  do  part  of  Ibe  road  irotn 
Elis  to  Dyine  conid  hsTe  passed  by  the  sea  !  bnt  Cur- 
liue  obstives  that  Slyrtunlinm  would  at  one  time 

goon  of  KoUki  was  originally  a  gulf  of  the  aea.  Tlie 
ruin  near  Kalotila>$  probably  represeuta  this  ^ace. 
(Qom./r.  ii.  616;  Strab.  riii.  p.341 ;  Steph.  B.1  v. 
HvpErim ;  Leake,  J/orta,  vol  ii.  p.  169 ;  Boblaye, 
/iccAercAci.  iFc-  p.  130 ;  Cartiua,  JWtpuwaww, 
Tol.  ii.  p.36.) 

MYSARIS  (Mi^apli  id  HiffVt,  PteL  iii.  5. 
§8),  the  Vi.  promonloiy  of  Ihe  Acbillkm  Dob- 
xns.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MVSIA  (Huria:  £IA.  Mi«iJi,Myaus),tbeuun* 


MYSIA. 

of  a  province  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor, 
^hich  according  to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  572)  was  derived 
fmm  the  many  beech-trees  which  grew  about  Mount 
C)Iynipus,  and  were  called  bj  tlie  Lydians  fiwroL 
Others  more  {^nsibly  connect  the  name  with  the 
Celtic  moue^  a  marsh  or  swamp,  according  to  which 
Mysia  would  signify  a  marshy  country.  This  sup- 
position is  supported  by  the  notion  prevalent  among 
the  ancients  that  the  Mysians  had  immigrated  into 
Asia  Minor  from  tlie  marshy  countries  about  the  Lower 
Danube,  called  Moesia,  whence  Mysia  and  Moesia 
would  be  only  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  name. 
Hence,  alao,  the  Mysians  are  sometimes  mentioned 
with  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  "  Asiatic,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  European  Mysians,  or 
Aloesians.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  809 ;  Schol.  ad 
ApcUim.Rkod.1  1115.) 

The  Asiatic  province  of  Mysia  was  bounded  in 
the  north  by  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  in 
the  west  by  the  Aegean,  and  in  the  south  by  Mount 
Temnus  and  Lydia.  In  the  east  the  limits  are  not 
accurately  defined  by  the  ancients,  though  it  was 
bounded  by  liithynia  and  Phrygia,  and  we  may 
assume  the  river  Hhyndacus  and  Mount  Olympus  to 
have,  on  the  whole,  formed  the  boundary  line. 
(Strab.  xii.  pp.  564,  &c.,  571.)  The  whole  extent  of 
country  bearing  the  name  of  Mysia,  was  divided  into 
five  parts :  —  1.  Mysia  Minor  {Mvaia  r\  fitKpdi)^  that 
i<(,  the  northern  coa^t-dist^ict  on  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  as  far  as  Mount  Olympus;  it  also  bore  the 
name  of  Mysia  Hellespontiaca,  or  simply  Hellespontus, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  called  Hellespontii  (Ptol.  v. 
2.  §§  2,  3,  14  ;  Xcnoph.  Ages.  i.  14) ;  or,  from 
Mount  Olympus,  Mysia  Olympene  (Mvtrfa  ^  *0\vfi- 
itf\rf\  (Strab.  xii.  p.  571).  This  Lesser  Mysia  em- 
braced the  districts  of  Moueke,  Abrettkmb  and 
the  Apian  plain  ('Air/icK  ittliov ;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  574, 
676.)  2.  Mtsia  Major  (Muo-fo  fj  /ir/dAi}),  form- 
ing the  southern  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
including  a  tract  of  country  extending  between  Troas 
and  Aeolis  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Adramyttium.  The 
principal  city  of  this  part  was  Pergamum,  from 
which  the  country  is  also  called  Mysia  Pergamene 
(Mvcria  rj  UfpyofLiiirfi ;  Strab.  /.  c, ;  Ptol.  v.  2. 
§§  5,  14.)  3.  Troas  (v  Tfwds),  the  territory  of 
ancient  Troy,  that  is,  the  northern  part  of  the 
western  coast,  from  Sigeium  to  the  bay  of  Adra- 
myttium. 4.  Akous,  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast,  especially  that  between  the  rivers  Caicus  and 
Ilcrmus.  5.  TErTURANiA  (t^  Tcv0pav/a),  or  the 
district  on  the  southern  frontier,  where  in  andent 
times  Tcuthras  is  said  to  have  formed  a  Mysian 
kingdom.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  551.) 

Thes^e  names  and  divisions,  however,  were  not 
the  same  at  all  times.  Under  the  Persian  do- 
minion, when  Mysia  formed  a  part  of  the  second 
satrapy  (Henid.  iii.  90),  the  name  Mysia  was  ap- 
plied only  to  the  north-eastern  port  of  the  country, 
that  is,  to  Mysia  Minor ;  while  the  western  part  of 
the  coust  of  the  Hellespont  bore  the  name  of  Lesser 
Phrygia,  and  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  latter 
that  of  Troas.  (Scylax,  p.  35.)  In  the  latest  times 
of  the  lioman  Empire,  that  is,  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  was  contained 
in  the  province  bearing  the  name  of  Hellespontus, 
while  the  southern  districts  as  far  as  Troas  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Asia.  (Hierocl.  p.  658.) 

The  greater  part  of  Mysia  is  a  mountunons 
country,  being  traversed  by  the  north-western 
branches  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  gradually  slope 
down  towards  the  Aegeaii,  the  maio  bnuches  being 
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Mount  Ida  and  Mount  Temkus.  The  country  is 
also  rich  in  rivers,  though  most  of  them  are  small, 
and  not  navigable ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  in  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
country  was  in  ancient  times  less  productive  than 
other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  many  parts  of  it 
were  covered  with  marshes  and  forests.  Besides  the 
ordinary  products  of  Asia  Elinor,  and  the  excellent 
wheat  of  Assus  (Strab.  xv.  p.  725),  Mysia  was  cele- 
brated for  a  kind  of  stone  called  lapis  assius  (aap^ 
Kwf>dyof)j  which  had  the  power  of  quickly  consum- 
ing the  human  body,  whence  it  was  used  for  coffins 
(sarcophagi),  and  partly  powdered  and  strewed  over 
dead  bodies.  (Dioscorid.  v.  141 ;  Plin.  ii.  98, 
xxxvi.  27 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "Aaaos.)  Near  the  cossts 
of  the  Hellespont  there  were  excellent  oyster  beds. 
(Plin.  xxxii.  21 :  CatuU.  xviii.  4 ;  Virg.  Gwrg, 
i.  207 ;  Lucan,  ix.  959 ;  comp.  Theophrast.  RitU 
Plant.  L  6.  13.) 

The  country  of  Mysia  was  inhabited  by  several 
tribes,  as  Phrygians,  Tntjans,  Aeolians,  and  Mysians; 
but  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  Mysians, 
from  whom  the  country  derived  its  name.  Mysians 
arfi  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  858,  x.  430,  xiii.  5), 
and  seem  to  be  conceived  by  the  poet  as  dwelling 
on  the  Hellespont  in  that  part  afterwards  called 
Mysia  Elinor.  Thence  they  seem,  during  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Trojan  War,  to  have  extended 
themselves  both  westward  and  southward.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  665.)  Herodotus  (vii.  74)  describes  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Lydiaus,  with 
whom  they  were  always  stationed  together  In  the 
Persian  armies  (Herod,  i.  171),  and  who  probably 
spoke  a  language  akin  to  theirs.  Strabo  (vii. 
pp.  295,  303,  xii.  pp.  542,  564,  &c)  regards  them 
as  a  tribe  that  had  immigrated  into  Asia  from 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  two  state- 
ments are  to  be  reconciled,  or  to  decide  which  of 
them  is  more  entitled  to  belief.  As  no  traces  of  the 
Mysian  language  have  come  down  to  us,  we  cannot 
pronounce  a  positive  opinion,  though  the  evidence,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  gathered,  s^ms  to  be  in  favour  of  ' 
Strabo*s  view,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
alleged  Identity  of  Moesians  and  Mysians.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  quite  certain  as  to  whether  the 
Mvsians  in  Homer  arc  to  be  conceived  as  Asiatics  or 
as  Europeans.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  Mysians 
must  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  either  before,  or 
soon  af^er  the  Trojan  War.  Being  afterwards  pressed 
by  other  immigrants,  they  advanced  farther  into  the 
country,  extending  in  the  south-west  as  far  as  Per- 
gamum, and  in  the  east  as  far  as  Catacecaumene. 
About  the  time  of  the  Aeolian  migration,  they 
founded,  under  Teuthras,  the  kingdom  of  Teuthrania, 
which  was  toon  destroyed,  but  gave  the  district  in 
which  it  had  existed  its  permanent  name.  The 
people  which  most  pressed  upmi  them  in  the  north 
and  east  seem  to  have  been  the  Bithynians. 

In  r^ard  to  thdr  history,  the  Mysians  shared  the 
fate  of  all  the  nations  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  B.  c.  190,  when  Antiochus  was  driven  from 
Western  Asia,  they  became  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and  when  this  was  made 
over  to  Rome,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia.  Respecting  their  national  character  and  insti- 
tutions we  possess  scarcely  any  information ;  but  if 
we  may  apply  to  them  that  which  Posidonins  (m 
Strab.  vii.  p.  296)  states  of  the  Etiropean  Moesians, 
they  were  a  pious  and  peaceable  nomadic  ^^V^.^ 
who  lived  in  a  very  «VEK^\b  kaxoax  qol  S^a  '^;r^;»»^  ^ 
their  flocks,  vni  Yttd  i»fc  iium^«  ^gmil  ^dmaoRnk'^ax 
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dvilisation.  Their  language  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xiL  p.  572),  a  mixtare  of  Lydian  and 
Phrygian,  tliut  Ls,  pcrhnjie,  u  dialect  akin  to  both  of 
them.  Their  comparatively  low  state  of  civilisation 
aeenw  also  to  bo  indicated  by  the  armour  attributed 
to  them  by  Herodotus  (vii.  74),  which  consisted  of 
a  common  helmet,  a  small  shield,  and  a  javelin,  the 
point  of  which  was  hardened  by  fire.  At  a  later 
time,  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded  seems  to  have  done  away  with 
everythinfj  that  was  peculiar  to  them  as  a  nation, 
and  to  have  dniwn  them  into  the  sphere  of  Greek 
civilmtion.  (Gomp.  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alien 
Gtoffraphie,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  &c. ;  Gramer,  Ana 
Afinor^  i.  p.  30,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Arte,  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MY'S1U.S  (Muo-tos),  a  tributary  of  the  Caicus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Mysia,  havin^j  its  sources  on  Mount 
Temnus,  and  joining  the  Gaicus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Perpamum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  616.)  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid  (J/(rt.  XV.  277)  Mysius  was  only 
another  name  for  Gaicus,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  Gaicus  was  actually  called 
Mysius.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Mysius  is 
the  same  as  the  modem  Berrpmz,  [L.  S.] 

MYSOGAKAS  (^MwroKdpas,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  3), 
a  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania,  near  the 
Phuth,  pmbably  the  same  as  the  Gakicus  Murhs 
{KapiKhv  T€txof)  of  Hanno  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudson ; 
comp.  Ephor.  ap.  St^h.  B.  ».  r.),  now  Aghnus^  near 
the  Wad  Tensifl,  where  Renou  s  map  of  Morocco 
marks  ruins.  (6V/M7.  Orate.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  4,  ed. 
Mttller,  Paris,  1855.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYSOMAGE'DONES  (Mutrofjuuct^oyn),  a  tribe 
of  the  Mysians,  probably  occupying^  the  district 
about  the  sources  of  the  small  river  Mysius.  (Ptol. 
V.  2.  §  15;  Plin.  v.  31.)  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  this  tribe  belonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Ephesus;  but  further  particalars  are  not  known  of 
them.  [L.S  ] 

MY'STIA  (Mwrrfa:  Eth.  MwrrtaySs:  Monaste- 
race),  a  town  of  Bmttium,  which  seems  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  £.  coa&t  of  that  province,  be- 
tween Scylacium  and  the  Zephyrian  promontory, 
apparentlv  not  far  from  Gajje  Gocinthns  (^Capo  di 
StUo).  (Mela,  ii.  4.  §  8 ;  Plin.  iiL  10.  s.  15.) 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  cites  Philistus  as  calling  it 
a  city  of  the  Samnitcs,  by  which  he  must  evidently 
mean  their  Lucanian  or  Bruttian  descendants.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  Its  position  cannot  be  more  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  placed  conjccturally  at  Monasterace, 
near  the  Capo  di  StUo.  (Glnver.  ItaL  p.  1305; 
Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  175.)  [E.  H.  E.] 

MYTHE'POLIS  or  MYTHO'POLIS  CMp^^oAw, 
}AvB6iro\ii)y  a  town  of  Bithynia,  of  uncertain  site, 
though  it  was  probably  situated  on  the  north-west 
sido  of  the  Lacus  Ascania.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  winter  all  .the  artificial  wells  of  the  place  were 
completely  drained  of  water,  but  that  in  summer  they 
became  filled  again  to  the  brim.  (Aristot.  Mir.  Atuc. 
55;  Antig.  Garyst.  188.)  Stephanus  Byz.  (*.  r. 
lUAAiroKis)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mention  a  town 
of  the  name  of  Pythopolis  in  Mysia,  which  may  pos- 
aibly  be  the  same  as  Mvthopolis.  [L.  S.J 

MYTlLE'NEorMli'YLE'NE  (MutiA^kt,  or  Mi- 
TvA^i^ :  Eth.  MuTtAi^yeuoT  or  MtTi/AijvaToi),  the 
most  important  city  in  the  Island  of  Lesbos.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  tlie  orthography  of  the 
name.  Goins  arc  unanimous  in  favour  of  MvrcA^i^. 
Inscriptions  vary.  Greek  manuscripts  have  gene- 
adly,  but  not  oniTenally,  MiTvAi}in|.    Latin  manu- 
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scripts  have  generaDy  Mitylene;  bnt  VeUeios  Pa- 
terculus,  Pomponins  Mela,  and  sometimea  Pliny, 
have  J^Iytilene.  In  some  cases  we  find  the  Latin 
plural  form  Mitylenae.  (Suet  Cau.  2,  Tib.  10; 
Liv.  Epit  89.)  Tacitus  has  the  adjective  Mni- 
lenensis  (Arm.  xiv.  53).  It  is  generally  agreed 
now  that  the  word  ought  to  be  written  Mytikoe; 
but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  those  pas- 
sages where  the  evidence  of  MSS.  preponderates  the 
other  way.  A  full  discussion  of  this  subject  may 
be  seen  in  I'lelm  {Lesbiacorttm  Liber).  The  modem 
city  is  called  Mifylen,  and  sometimes  Castro, 

The  chief  interest  of  the  history  of  Lesbob  is 
concentrated  in  J^Iytilene.  Its  eminence  is  evident 
from  its  long  series  of  coins,  not  only  in  tlie  aQti>- 
nomous  period,  when  thev  often  bore  the  legend 
nPHTH  AECBOT  MTTIAHNH,  but  in  the  im- 
perial period  down  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Lesbos, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  has  been  the 
most  distinguished  city  of  the  island,  whether  we 
consider  the  histoiy  of  poetry  or  politics,  or  the 
annals  of  naval  warfare  and  commercial  enterprise. 

One  reason  of  the  continued  pre-eminence  of 
Mytilene  is  to  be  found  in  its  situaUon,  which  (in 
common  with  that  of  Mkthtmna)  was  favooraUe 
to  the  coasting  trade.  Its  harbours,  too,  appear  to 
have  been  excellent  Originally  it  was  built  upon  a 
snmll  island ;  and  thus  (whether  the  small  island 
were  united  to  the  main  island  by  a  causeway  or 
not)  two  harbours  were  formed,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south.  The  former  of  these 
was  the  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and  was  amiable 
of  being  closed,  and  of  containing  fifty  triremes, 
the  latter  was  the  merr^mtile  harbour,  and  was 
larger  and  deeper,  and  defended  by  a  mole.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  617;  Pans.  \m.  30.)  The  best  elucidatkn 
of  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  sea  will  be  found 
in  the  narratives  contained  in  the  3rd  book  of  Thncy- 
dides  and  the  1st  book  of  Xenophon's  HeUeiik$, 
The  northern  harbour  seems  to  have  been  called 
MoA^cis  [Ma lea].  This  harmonises  with  what 
we  find  in  Thucydides,  and  with  wliat  Aristotle 
says  concerning  the  action  of  the  NE.  wind  (xcuirfaf) 
on  Mytilene.  The  statements  of  Xenophon  are  far 
from  clear,  unless,  with  Mr.  Grote  (Z/ut  ofGretce, 
vol.  viii.  p.  230),  we  suppose  the  Ettriput  of 
Mytilene  to  be  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  we  have 
mentioned,  in  the  article  Lesbos,  under  the 
name  of  Portus  Hieraeus,  and  which  runs  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  to  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  Mytilene.  A  rude  plan  is  given  by  Tooxne- 
fort;  but  for  accurate  information  the  English  Ad- 
miralty charts  must  be  consulted.  The  beauty 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  tlie  strength  of  its  forti- 
fications, are  celebrated  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  (SeeespecialIyGic.c./?u/^iLI6.)  Plutarch 
mentions  a  theatre  (^Pomp.  42),  and  Atlienaeos 
a  Prytaneium  (x.  p.  425).  Vitruvius  says  (i.  6) 
that  the  winds  were  very  troublesome  in  the  harbour 
and  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  changes  of  weather 
were  injurious  to  health.  The  products  of  the  soil 
near  Mytilene  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  any  very  remarkable  peculiarities. 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny  make  mention  of  its  mush- 
rooms :  Galen  says  that  its  wine  was  inferior  to  that 
of  Methynma.  In  illustraUon  of  the  appearance  of 
Mytilene,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  we  may  refer  to  a 
view  in  Ghoiseul-Gouflier ;  and  to  another,  which 
shows  the  fine  forms  of  the  moimtains  immediately 
behind,  in  Gonybcare  and  Howson's  JJ/e  and  Kpp, 
ofSLPauL 
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606),  mibe  NW.  comer  of  Asia  llinor.  The  plan 
and  ihe  time  ue  bolfa  nmarkiblc,  ai  illuatraling  the 
earlj  vigour  "'ll'  "Woh  Mytilenn  was  eierdaiiiE  ila 
tnaritiino  and  political  power.  Wa  see  it  alreadjr 
Uraspin;;  coruidcrable  poiiatfsiiionii  on  tho  oiainland, 
U  nu  in  this  conflict,  loo,  that  I^ttacm,  the  agt 
and  lawgivif  of  Mj^tilene,  acted  »  noble  a  part,  and 
(hat  Alcufun,  her  great  poet,  lost  his  shield.  Tho 
mention  of  thru  two  naniea  remindii  lu  that  thii 
time  of  rivaliy  with  Athens  colnridai  with  ths 
famous  inlemal  conteeti  of  the  noblea  and  conrniona 
in  Mjtilene.  For  tho  hiator;  and  reaultB  of  thi> 
^t^u|;):)c,  Kt  the  lives  of  Alcaki's,  riTTACi;E,  and 
Sai'I'ihj,  in  the  DicL  a/Biograpky. 

It  maf  be  diSienIt  to  disentaTi|il«  Clio  historj  of 
the  Sljtilcnaeaiu  frgm  iJint  of  the  Acolinni  in  fu- 
neral, durine  U.e  period  nf  tlie  Tersian  naceiidancj 
on  thiae  coasts.  Bat  wo  Ijuve  a  pn»f  u!  tUe'ir  mtt- 
caniile  enlerprioa  in  the  fact  llial  tliey  alone  of  the 
Aeiilians  took  pirt  in  th«  bailJing  of  ilie  Hellciiium 
nt  Naucmtb  (Herol.  ii.  178):  and  we  find  Iliem 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  tlie  inraaioii  of  l^gjpt  bj 
Caiiibysea.  (lb.  iiL  13,  14.)  Thej  aupfJied  a  con- 
tiiigeut  to  Ihirius  in  hia  Soytliian  ej^rdition  (lb.  iv. 
97).     They  *ere  closely  connected 
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War  brought  apon  them  the  must  tenibls  roin. 
Though  the  first  dreadful  decision  of  the  Athenian 
nwembly  was  overruled  (Thacyd.  iii.  36),  the  walls  of 
Mylileiw  were  pulled  down,  and  h«r  fieet  given  np; 
her  territory  waa  divided  among  Athenian  shan- 
hnlders,  and  slie  woe  deprived  of  her  possessi<Eu  and 
forts  on  the  mainland,  (lb.  iii.  SO.) 

TovaniB  the  cUee  of  the  Peloponnuian  War,  Conon 
was  defeated  by  Callicntidas  olf  Mytileue,  and  block- 
adedintbeharbour.  (Xen.fl'eJii.6.)  Wapassnoir 
to  the  periud  of  Alexander,  with  whose  campdgns  this 
city  was  coiiSTqcaoQsly  connected.  The  Lesbians  made 
a  treaty  with  Macedonia.  Meninon  redaced  the 
other  cities  of  the  itland  ;  and  his  death,  which  in- 
Hioted  the  last  blow  on  ths  Persian  power  in  Ihe 
Aegean,  took  place  in  the  moment  of  victory  against 
Mytilene.  It  was  retaken  by  Hegeailochu,  in  the 
COUTH  of  hie  general  rednclion  of  the  islands,  and 
received  a  larKO  accession  of  territory.  Two  Mjti- 
lenaeans.  Laomeilon  and  Erigyius,  the  sons  of  Larichiu, 
were  diklinRuihbed  members  of  Aleiander's  etaff'. 
The  latter  fi^ll  in  action  against  the  Bactrians  ;  tho 
former  was  governor  of  Syria  even  after  Aluaiulcr'a 
death. 

The  first  experience  of  the  Roman  power  in  the 
Aegean  was  di^aetroas  to  Uytilene.  Having  espoosed 
the  caD.<ie  of  Mithridates,  and  havuig  held  ont  to  ths 
Ifldl,  it  was  tacked  by  M.  Tbennns,  on  which  oc- 
cHxion  J.  Cacssr  honourably  dlstingniahed  himMlf. 
Tompey's  friendship  with  Tbeopbanei  led  to  the 
recognition  of  Jljlilene  as  a  free  dly.  (Plin.  v.  31.) 
Afler  tbe  defeat  of  PharMlia,  Ponipey  touched  there 
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for  tlie  last  time  to  take  Cornelia  on  board,  llis  aon 
Seitus  met  with  a  friendly  reception  there,  after  his 
defeat  at  sea,  by  Agnppa.  (Ijion  CofS.  ilia.  17; 
App,  B.  C.  V.  133.)  Agrippa  himself  resided  thers 
tbr  some  time  in  retirement,  CBlcngiblv  on  account  of 
his  health,  but  really  thrtngb  nioittHcalion  caused 
by  the  prefereuce  shown  to  U.  Marcellus  (Tac.  Amt. 
liv.  63j  SaeL  .,41^.  66,  Tii.  10)  ;  and  this  nu- 
dence  is  cammemorated  by  an  inHSriptian  still 
eitaitt.  (See  Pococke.)  Tho  last  event  which  ws 
need  mention  in  the  unperial  period  is  the  croshing 
over  of  Germanieus  witli  Agrippina  from  Eaboea  lo 
Lesbos,  and  Ihe  birth  of  Julia.  (Tac.  Ann.  It.  54.) 

and  insctiplians.  (See  Eckhel  and  Pococke.)  It 
appears  that  Ihe  privilege  of  freedimi  was  taken 
away  by  Veipasian,  but  restored  by  Hadrian. 
(Plelin,  Labiac.  p.  83.) 

Mytilcr.e  is  one  of  the  few  cities  nf  the  Aegean, 
which  have  continord  without  interngiBsion  to  fl^iuriuli 
(ill  tl^e  present  day.  In  the  course  of  the  middle 
ages  it  gradually  gave  ita  nnme  to  the  whole  i>land. 
I'ho).  in  Ihe  Synecdemus  of  Hicrocles,  MiruA^rq 
and  MtBi/ira  are  both  mentioned  nnder  the  Pro- 
tmct  of  lie  Iilandi  i  but  in  the  later  Byunline 
division,  Mylileiie  is  apoken  of  as  au  ialand,  like 
LemnO'  and  Chios,  in  the  Tkeme  of  the  Argnm  Sra. 
(Const.  Porphyr<>g.  de  Them.  i.  pp.  42,43,  ed.  Uoi>ti.) 
The  forttines  of  Mytilene  during  the  liist  sdvjuiaa 
of  the  Mahomedaos  in  Ihe  Levant,  and  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Venetians  at  a  later  |*riod,  are 
noticed  in  Finlav's  Iliilory  <jf  the  /tyzanfiDe  anj 
Grrtk  Empirtt^  vol  ii.  pp.  72,  171,  5(23.  Ilia 
iiiland  of  Ltsboa  was  not  actually  port  of  the  Ha- 
homedan  emfiie  till  tiearly  ten  yean  alter  tin 
fall  of  Constantinople. 

With  the  eiceplion  of  the  early  struggles  of  the 
time  of  Alcaeua  and  Pittacus,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  of  the  internal  conslltutional  history  of  Mytilene. 

struggles  of  the  oligarchical  and  democraticsl  parties. 
We  find  a  commoDal  ty  (SS^ui)  and  a  council  (0M\b) 
menlionni  on  coins  of  the  period  of  Alexander ;  and 
the  title  of  mspistrales,  called  rrpanryis  (praetor), 
appears  on  coins  of  Lucius  Verus.  In  connectioa 
with  this  |Brt  of  the  subject  we  may  allude  to  two 
credilable  Uws;  one  which  enacted  (doubtless  in 
conhequeuce  of  the  great  quantity  of  wine  in  the 
iahuid)  that  ofiences  commilted  by  the  drunk  shoald 
be  more  severely  punished  than  those  conimliled  by 
the  sober  (Arist.  PoL  ii.  9.  9) ;  tlie  other  msking 
a  singular  provision  for  tho  punishment  of  fuiihlnii. 
ness  in  tributary  allies,  by  depriving  thtm  of  the 
privilege  of  edncatiug  their  children.  (Aelian,  Tur. 
i/ift  vii.  IS,)  [J.  S.  H  ] 


MYTI'STRATUS  (MwtiTvjmoi,  Steph.  B., 
Died.;  Moin-fffTjwToi,  Zonar.^  tI  Mimtatfaraii, 
Pol.;  £eA.Miituitratinas,  Plin.).  a  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  the  position  of  •rhidt  is  wlioUy  uncer- 
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tain.  It  was  probably  but  a  small  town,  though 
strongly  fortifiel,  vrhence  PliilistiLs  (op.  Steph,  B. 
M,  V.)  culled  it  '*  tt  fortress  of  Sicily."  It  is  con- 
spicuously mcniloneU  during  the  First  Punic  War, 
when  it  wa.s  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
was  besieged  by  the  KoinanSf  but  for  some  time  with- 
out succe^is,  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  its 
poution ;  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the  consul  A. 
Atilius  Galatinus  in  B.C.  258.  The  inhabitants 
were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  town  itself  entirely  destroyed.  (Pol.  i.  24  ; 
Died,  zxiii.  9,  Exc.  Iloesch.  p.  503 ;  Zonar.  viii.) 
It  was,  however,  again  inhabited  at  a  later  period,  as 
we  find  the  Mutnstratini  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  But  no  notice  of  its  name  occurs  in  the 
interval,  and  Cluverius  (who  lias  been  followed  by 
many  modem  geographers)  would,  therefore,  identify 
Mytistratus  with  Amestratus  :  an  assumption  for 
which  there  are  certainly  no  sufficient  grounds,  both 
names  being  perfectly  well  attested.  [A»ie.stka- 
Tus.]    (Cluver.  5ici7.'p.  383.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

MYUS(Mi/oDj:  KtJi.  Muui^tof),  an  Ionian  town 
in  Giiria,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Maeander,  at  a 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  Cydrelus,  a  natural 
son  of  Codrus.  (Str.ib.  xiv.  p.  633.)  It  was  the 
smallest  among  the  twelve  Ionian  cities,  and  in  the 
days  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  G36)  the  population  was  so 
reduced  that  they  did  not  form  a  political  commu- 
nity, but  became  incorporated  with  Miletus,  whither 
in  the  end  the  MyuMans  transferred  themselves, 
abandoning  their  own  town  altogether.  This  last 
event  happened,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  §  7), 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  flies  which  an- 
noyed the  inhabitants;  but  it  was  more  probably  on 
account  of  the  frequent  inundations  to  which  the 
pUce  was  exposed.  (V^itruv.  iv.  1.)  Myus  was  one 
of  the  three  towns  given  to  Themistocles  by  the 
Persian  king  (Thucyd.  i.  138;  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  57; 
Pint.  Them,  29;  Athen.  i.  p.  29;  Nep.  Them.  10.) 
During  the  I'eloponnesian  War  the  Athenians  ex- 
perienced a  check  near  this  place  from  the  Carians. 
(Thucyd.  iii.  19.)  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  Myas,  ceded  it  to  the  Mag- 
nesians.  Athen.  iii.  p.  78.)  The  only  edifice 
noticed  by  the  ancients  at  Myus  was  a  temple  of 
Dionysus,  built  of  white  marble.  (Pans.  I.e.)  The 
mmense  quantity  of  deposits  carried  down  by  the 
l^Iaeander  liave  considerably  removed  the  coast-line, 
80  that  even  in  Strabo's  time  the  distance  between 
Myus  and  the  sea  was  incraased  to  40  stadia  (xiL 
p^  579),  while  originally  the  town  had  no  doubt 
been  built  on  the  coast  itself.  There  still  are  some 
ruins  of  Myus,  which  most  travellers,  forgetting  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Maeander,  have  mistaken 
for  those  of  Miletus,  while  those  of  Ueracleia  have 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  lilyus.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  239,  &c.)  The  mistake  is  repeated 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows  {Journal  of  a  Tour  in  As.  Min. 
p.  263),  though  it  had  been  pointed  out  long  before 
his  time.  [L.  S.] 


N. 


NAARDA  (Saip^a,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  7;  Steph.  B. 
ff.  V. ;  NccCpdo,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  12),  a  small  place 
in  Mesopotamia,  near  Sipphura.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  in  the  Peutinger  Table  Naharra. 
Josephui   gpeakfl  ((.  c.)  of  Nearda  as  a  place  in 
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Babylonia,  possesung  an  eztensiTO  range  of  territny 
and  defended  from  hostile  attack  by  the  Euphntn 
which  flows  round  it.  When  Tiberias  overthrpv 
the  Jews  in  the  East,  the  remnant  of  that  people 
t(}ok  refuge  in  Naarda  and  Nisibis ;  and  the  fiuiner 
city  long  remained  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Jevs. 
In  the  intermediate  records  of  the  Christian  East 
we  find  occasional  notices  of  this  place,  under  the 
titles  of  Nahardeir  and  Beth-Nuhadra.  Thus,  in 
A.  D.  421,  a  bishop  of  Nahardeir  is  menUooed  (As;- 
sem.  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  p.  264);  in  A.  D.  755,  Jonas 
is  bishop  of  Beth-Nuhadra  (Assem.  ii.  p.  Ill); 
and  as  late  as  a.  d.  1285,  anoOier  peraoo  is  recorded 
ns  "  Episcopus  Nuhadrensis."  (A&sem.  ii.  p.  249.) 
During  all  this  period  Kearda  is  included  within  the 
episcopal  province  of  Mosul.  Lastly,  in  the  TraTelii 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  which  took  place  towanU 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  traveller  mentions 
going  to  *'  Juba,  which  is  Pumbeditha,  in  Kehaniefi, 
containing  about  two  thousand  Jews"  (p.  92, 
Asher's  edit);  from  which  it  appears  that,  at  that 
period,  Naarda  was  considered  to  comprehend  a  dis- 
trict with  other  towns  in  it.  Pumbeditha  and  Sara 
were  two  celebrated  Jewish  towns  situated  near  cm 
another,  at  no  great  distance  from  BaghdAd,   [V\] 

NAARAIALCHA.  [Babylonia,  Vol.  L  p. 
362,  a.] 

NABAEUS  (NofoZos,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §1),  a  river  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Britannia  Barbara  or  Cakdcmia, 
probably  the  Navem  river,  east  of  C.  Wraik, 

NABALIA,  in  the  text  of  Tacitus  {HisU  T.26), 
is  a  river  in  or  near  the  Batavorum  Insula,  owr 
which  there  was  a  bridge.  During  the  war  brtween 
Civilis  and  the  Romans,  there  was  a  conference 
between  Civilis  and  Cerealis  on  this  bridge,  which 
had  been  cut  asunder  for  safety^s  sake,  each  party 
at  the  conference  keepng  on  his  own  ude  of  the 
river.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  name  Nabalia  is  right ; 
and  if  it  is  right,  it  is  also  uncertun  what  tne  river 
is.  It  must,  however,  be  some  stream  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  Rhino ;  and  Walckenaer  (jGeog. 
4c.  vol.  i.  p.  296)  conjectures  that  it  is  the  Ysid 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  flows  into  the 
Znyder  Zee.  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  28)  has  a  place 
Navalia  (NovoAia)  in  Great  Germania,  the  position 
of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  numbers,  is  on  or  near 
Ptolemy's  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  whatever 
that  eastern  branch  may  be.  [G.  L.] 

NABATAEI  (No^otoioi,  'Axaroibi.  Ptd.  vu  7. 
§  21 ;  Na$((rai,  Suid.  i.  v.\  Vavaraioij  LXX.;  Naba- 
thae.  Sen.  Here  Oei.  160:  the  coontxy,  NoCtrrala, 
Strab. ;  No^anji^,  Joseph.),  a  numerous  and  import- 
ant people  of  Arabia  Petraoa,  celebrated  in  the  cUis- 
sical  geographers.  Josephus  describes  the  country 
as  comprehending  all  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Red  Sea,  i.  e.  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  (^  the 
Arabian  peninsula ;  and  inhabited  by  the  deeoeiidants 
of  the  12  sons  of  Ishmael,  from  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Nebaioth,  this  territory  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  ci  S. 
Jerome,  three  centuries  later,  who  writes,  **  Nebaioth 
omnis  regie  ab  Euphrate  usque  ad  Mare  Rnbrum 
Kabathena  usque  hodie  dicitur,  quae  pan  Arabiae 
est."  (Joseph.  AnL  i.  13.  §  4;  Hieron.  ComtmenL 
m  Genes,  xxv.  13.)  The  only  allusion  to  this 
people  in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  supposing  them 
identical,  is  by  their  patriarchal  designation  ;  and 
the  mention  of  the  ^^rams  of  Nebaioth,"  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  flocks  of  Kedar"  (/m.  Iz.  7), 
intimates  that  they  existed  as  a  distinct  pastoral 
tribe.    But  they  occur  frequently  in  hiatorj  after 
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the  captivity.  They  were  the  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Jews  in  their  titrugele  for  independence;  for 
when  Judas  Maccabiieus,  with  his  brother  Jonathan, 
found  them  3  days  S.  of  the  Jordan  (cir.  b.  c.  1 64)| 
they  rvceired  him  amicably,  and  gave  him  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  in  Gilcad  from  the  Ammonites,  under  Timo- 
thens  (Joseph.  Ant  xii.  8.  §  3;  1  Maccah.  v.  24, 
&c.);  and  when  preparing  for  an  engagement  with 
Hacchides  (cir.  b.  c.  161),  the  same  Jonathan  pro- 
pased  to  place  all  their  moveable  property  in  their 
custody.  (lb.  ziii.  1.  §  2 ;  1  Maccab.  iz.  33.)  But 
tJie  earliest  and  fullest  notice  of  this  people  and  of 
their  country  occurs  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  men- 
tiiins  them  fretjuently.  In  B.C.  312,  Antigonus, 
having  recovered  Syria  and  Palestine  out  of  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Nabataei,  and  detached  his  general  Athenacus 
on  this  service,  with  4000  hght-armed  troops  and 
600  light  cavalry.  The  manners  of  these  Arabs 
and  their  country  is  described  by  the  historian  in 
this  connection.  They  inhabited  tents  in  a  vast 
desert  tract,  which  offered  neither  streams  nor 
fountains  to  an  invading  army.  Their  institutions, 
a^  described  by  him,  be.ar  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Rechabites  in  every  particular,  "  to 
drink  no  wine,  nor  to  build  houses,  nor  to  have  vine- 
yard, nor  field,  nor  seed,  but  to  dwell  in  tents." 
(Jer.  XXXV.  6 — 11.)  Diodorus  mentions  that  the 
viulation  of  any  of  these  customs  was  a  capital 
crime.  Their  occupations  were  chiefly  pastoral ; 
some  possessing  camels  and  others  sheep  in  much 
greater  abundance  tlian  the  other  Arabs,  although 
their  number  did  not  exceed  10,000;  but  they  also 
acted  as  carriers  of  the  aromatic  drugs  of  Arabia 
Felix,  which  were  discharged  at  their  great  mart  at 
Petra,  and  by  them  transported  to  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, at  Ittiinocorura.  The  love  of  hberty  was  a 
passion  with  them ;  and  their  custom,  when  attacked 
by  a  more  powerful  enemy,  was  to  retire  to  the  wil- 
derness, whither  the  invaders  could  not  follow  Ihem 
for  want  of  water.  They  themselves  had  provided 
for  such  emergencies  vast  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
rain  water,  dug  in  the  clayey  soil,  or  excavated  in 
the  soft  rock,  and  plastered,  with  very  narrow 
mouths, — which  could  be  easily  stopped  and  con- 
cealed from  sight,  but  which  were  marked  by  indi- 
cations known  only  to  themselves,— but  gradually 
expanding  until  they  attuned  the  dimensions  of  100 
feet  square.  They  lived  on  flesh  and  milk,  and  on 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  country,  such  as 
pepper  and  wild  honey,  which  they  drank  mixed 
with  water.  There  was  an  annual  fair  held  in  their 
country,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  males  used  to 
resort  for  purposes  of  traffic,  leaving  their  flocks 
with  their  most  aged  men,  and  the  women  and 
children  at  Petra,  naturally  a  very  strong  phice, 
though  unwalled,  two  days  distant  from  the  inha- 
bited country.  Athenaeus  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Nabataeans  at  the  fahr,  to  attack 
Petra;  and  making  a  forced  march  of  3  days  and  3 
nights  from  the  eparchy  of  Idumaea,  a  distance  of 
2200  stadia,  he  assaulted  the  city  about  midnight, 
slaughtered  and  wounded  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  in  spicery  and 
silver.  [Pbtka.]  On  his  retreat,  however,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  Nabataei,  and  all  his  forces 
cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  50  horsemen. 
Shortly  afterwards  Antigonus  sent  another  expedi- 
tion against  Petra,  under  the  command  of  Demetrius ; 
bat  the  inhabitanta  were  prepared»  and  Demetrios 
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was  glad  to  withdraw  his  army  on  recdving  such 
gifts  as  were  most  esteemed  among  them.  (Diod. 
xix.  44-— 48,  comp.  ii.  48.)  In  the  ge(^;raphical 
section  of  his  work  the  autlior  pkces  them  on  the 
Laianites  Sinus,  a  bay  of  the  Aelajiitic  gulf,  and  de- 
scribes them  as  possessing  many  villages,  both  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Their  country  was 
most  populous,  and  incredibly  rich  in  cattle;  but 
their  national  character  had  degenerated  when  ho 
wrote  (cir.  b.  c.  8).  They  had  formerly  lived  ho- 
nestly, content  with  the  means  of  livelihood 
which  their  flocks  supplied ;  but  from  the  time  that 
the  kings  of  Alexandria  had  rendered  the  gulf  navi- 
gable for  merchant  vessels,  they  not  only  practised 
violence  as  wreckers,  but  made  piratical  attacks 
from  their  coasts  on  the  merchantmen  in  the  passage 
through  the  gulf,  imitating  in  feroci^  and  lawless- 
ness tlie  Tauri  in  Pontus.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
against  them,  and  the  pirates  were  captured  and 
punished.  (lb.  iii.  42,  comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  777.) 
The  decrease  of  their  transport  trade  and  profits,  by 
the  new  channel  ojiened  through  Egypt,  was  doubt- 
less the  real  cause  of  this  degeneracy.  The  trade, 
however,  was  not  entirely  diverted;  later  writers 
still  mention  Petra  of  the  Nabataei  as  the  great  en- 
tropdt  of  the  Arabian  commcR'c  (Arrian,  Periphu^ 
p.  11,  ap.  Hudson,  vol.  i.),  both  of  the  Gerrhaei 
of  the  west,  and  of  the  Minaei  of  the  south  of  that 
peninsuU.  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  776.)  The  account  given 
by  Strabo  agrees  in  its  main  features  with  the  earlier 
record  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  and  he  records  at  length 
the  deception  practised  on  his  friend  Aelins  Gallus 
by  Syllaeus,  the  procurator  (iirirpowoi)  of  the  Na- 
bataei, under  the  king  Obodas;  a  false  friend  of  the 
Romans,  through  whose  territory  he  first  led  them 
on  leaving  Leuce  Come,  where  they  had  landed. 
The  policy  of  Syllaeus  illustrates  the  remark  of 
Strabo  (xvL  p.  783),  that  the  Nabataeans  are  prudent 
and  acquisitive ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  wasted 
their  property  were  punished,  and  those  who  in- 
creased it  rewarded  by  the  state.  They  had  fow 
slaves  among  them ;  so  they  either  waited  on  them- 
selves, or  practised  mutual  servitude  in  families, 
even  In  the  royal  family.  They  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  feasting,  and  their  domestic  mannen 
marked  considerable  progress  in  luxury  and  refine- 
ment, from  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  primitive  times 
described  by  the  more  ancient  author  (p.  783, 
seq.).  He  mentions  that  they  were  fire-worship- 
pera,  and  sacrificed  daily  to  the  sun  on  their 
house-tops.  Their  government  may  be  stykd  a 
limited  monarchy,  as  the  king  was  subject  to  be 
pnbhcly  called  to  account,  and  to  have  to  defend 
himself  before  the  people.  Their  cities  were  nn- 
walled,  and  their  ooimtry  fruitful  in  everything 
but  the  olive.  The  limits  of  their  country  are  not 
clearly  defined;  Strabo  places  them  above  the 
Syrians,  with  the  Sabaei,  in  Arabia  Felix  (xvi.  p. 
779);  but  this  must  be  a  corrupt  reading,  and  is  in- 
consistent with  his  other  notices  of  them.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  the  promontory  near  Seal  Island  —  the 
peninsula  oX  Mount  Sinai  —  as  extending  to  Petra 
of  the  Arabs  called  Nabataei  (p.  776),  which  he 
describes  as  situated  ui  a  desert  r^on,  particularly 
towards  Judaea,  and  only  thi-ee  or  four  days' 
journey  from  Jericho  (p.  779).  The  approach  to 
Egypt  from  the  east,  towards  Phoenice  and  Judaea, 
was  difficult  by  way  of  Pelusium,  but  from 
Arabia  Nabataea  it  was  easy.  All  these  and 
similar  notices  sen'e  to  show  that,  from  the  age  of 
Antigonus  to  this  period,  the  Nabataei  had  in 
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habited  the  land  of  Edom,  commonly  known  as 
Idumaea,  and  intimate  that  there  was  no  connection 
whatever  betweon  the  Iduniaonns  of  Potra  in  the 
Angustine  period,  and  the  children  of  Esan  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  Nalmtacans,  and  tliercfore,  according 
to  Josephna  and  other  ancient  authorities,  Ishmaelite 
Arabs.  How  or  when  they  had  dispo!>8essed  the 
Edomites  docs  not  appear  in  history,  nor  what  had 
become  of  the  remnant  of  the  Edomites.  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  558,  559.)  But  while  Judas 
Maccabaeus  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Nabataei,  be  was  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Edomites.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  §  1  ; 
1  Maccab.  v.  3.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  Idumaeans  with  whom  Hyrcanus  was  in 
alliance,  over  whom  Aretas  reigned,  and  from  whom 
Herod  was  sprung,  are  expressly  said  to  be  Naba- 
taeans  (^Ant.  xiv.  2.  §  3,  3.  §§  3, 4),  whose  alli- 
ance was  refused  by  Pompey,  on  account  of  their 
inaptitude  for  war.  And  this  identity  is  further 
proved  by  Strabo,  who  writes  tliat  tlic  Idumaeans  and 
the  lake  (A^iphahides)  occupy  the  extreme  west(?) 
comer  of  Judaea  :  — "  These  Idumaeans  are  Na- 
bataeans  ;  but  being  expelled  thence  in  a  sedition, 
they  withdrew  to  the  Jews  and  embraced  their  cus- 
toms." (xvi.  p.  760.)  This  recognition  of  the 
Nabataean  origin  of  the  later  Idumaeans,  proves 
that  the  name  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  geographical, 
rather  than  as  a  genealogical  designation.  Pliny 
(vL  32)  throws  little  light  upon  the  subject, 
merely  making  the  Nabataei  contiguous  to  the 
Scenite  Arabs,  with  whom  they  were  more  probably 
identical,  and  stating  that  the  ancients  had  placed 
the  Thimanaei  next  to  them  (i.  e.  on  the  £.);  in 
the  place  of  whom  he  names  several  other  tribes,  as 
the  Tavcni,  Snellen!,  Arraceni,  &c  (Ibid.)  But  the 
statement  of  Jusephus  that  the  Nabataei  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ked  Sea,  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  name  is  still  to  be  found  in  both 
thoM  regions.  Thus  the  name  Nabat  is  applied  to 
a  marshy  district,  described  by  Golius  as  part 
of  the  "  i>alustria  Chaldaeae,"  between  Wctsith  and 
Basra^  which  was  calleti  "  paludes  Nabathaeorum,** 
(Golius,  cited  by  Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia^  vol.  L 
p.  214  n.*),  while  at  the  other  extremity  the  name 
Nabat  is  given  to  a  town  two  days  beyond  (i.  e. 
south)  of  El-Uaura  in  the  Uedjaz^  by  an  Arabian 
geographer  (Soiouti,  cited  by  Quatrcmere,  Memoire 
sw  let  Nabateens,  p.  38),  near  where  Je&e/  Nabit  is 
marked  in  modem  maps.  The  existence  of  this  name 
in  this  locality  is  regarded  by  M.  Quatrembre  as  an 
additional  argument  for  the  identity  of  i:,'^^at^ra  with 
Leuce  Come,  proving  that  the  country  of  the  Nabataei 
did  actually  extend  so  far  south.  The  fact  of  the  origin 
of  the  Nalxitaeans  from  Nebaioth  the  son  of  Ishmael, 
resting  as  it  does  on  the  respectable  authority  of 
Joeephus,  followed  as  he  is  by  S.  Jerome  (Quaest. 
Hebr.  m  Genes,  tom.  ii.  p.  530),  and  all  subsequent 
writers  in  the  westem  world,  has  been  called  in 
question  by  M.  Quatrem^re  in  the  M^moire  above 
referred  to;  who  maintains  that  they  are  in  no 
sense  Ishmaelites,  nor  connected  by  race  with  any 
of  the  Arab  families,  but  were  Aramaeans,  and 
identical  with  the  Chaldaeans.  He  cites  a  host  of 
ancient  and  most  respectable  native  Arabic  authors 
in  proof  of  this  theory ;  according  to  whoso  state- 
ments the  name  Nabats  or  Nabataeans  designated 
the  primitive  and  indigenous  population  of  Chaldaea 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  probably  those  whom 
Eoscbins  designates  Babylonians  in  contradistinction 
from  the  Chaldaeans.    They  occupied  the  whole  of 
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that  cotmtij  afterwards  called  Irak-Anii^  in  the 
most  extended  sense  of  that  name,  even  compim 
bending  several  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  ;  aud  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Masoudi  mentions  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldaeans  existing  in 
his  day  in  the  very  place  which  is  designated  the 
nuirshes  of  the  Nabataeans,  i.  e.  in  the  villages  situ- 
ated in  the  swampy  ground  between  WasUk  and 
IkisrtL  (lb.  p.  66.)  Other  authors  inentioo  Naba- 
taeans near  Jatbrib  or  Medina^  which  would  accoant 
for  the  Jtbel  Nibdt  in  that  vicinity ;  and  another 
section  of  them  in  Bahrein^  on  the  eastern  coa&t  if 
the  peninsula,  who  had  become  Arabs,  as  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Oman  are  said  to  have 
become  Nabataeans.  (lb.  p.  80.)  This  settlement  (>f 
Nabataeans  in  the  Persian  GulfmKj  be  alluded  to  by 
Strabo,  who  relates  that  the  Chaldaeans,  banibbed 
from  their  country,  settled  themselves  in  the  town  of 
Gerrlia,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  (xvL  p.  766); 
which  fact  would  account  for  the  comroeroal  inter- 
course between  the  merchants  of  Gerrha  and  these 
of  Petra  above  referred  to ;  the  Nabataei  of  Petra 
being  a  bi-ancli  of  some  family  abio  from  Babylon 
and  perhni«  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
same  political  revolution  that  dispossessed  the  re- 
fugees of  Gerrha.  However  this  may  have  beoi, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  ingenious  and 
forcible  arguments  of  J^I.  Quatrem^re  leave  httk 
doubt  that  this  remarkable  people,  which  appears 
so  suddenly  and  comparatively  late  oo  the  stage  of 
Arabian  history,  to  disappear  as  suddenly  after  a 
brief  and  brilliant  career  oS  mercantile  activity  and 
success,  were  not  natives  of  the  soil,  but  aliens  of 
another  race  and  family  into  which  they  were  sub- 
sequently merged,  again  to  reappear  in  the  annals  of 
their  own  original  seats.  (lb.  pp.  88 — 90.)  Behud 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  identity  of  the  names 
in  the  two  quarters.  {Palaettina,  p.  94.)     [G.  W.] 

NABATHRAE.  [Arualte&] 

NABIA'NI  (No^iai'oO,  a  tribe  of  the  Caucasus, 
whom  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  couples  with  the  Panxani 
(na7{avoO,  about  the  Palus  Maeotis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NABLIS,  a  river  of  Germany,  flowing  into  the 
Danube  from  the  north,  and  probably  identical  with 
the  Naab  in  Bavaria.  (Venat.  Fort.  vi.  11 ;  Geogr. 
Kav.  iv.  26,  who  calls  it  Nabus  or  Navus.)  [L.  S.] 

NABRISSA  or  NEBRISSA  (Kd^puraa,  Smb.  iii. 
pp.  140,  143;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  12 ;  Nebrissa,  in  dd 
editt.  of  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  but  Sillig  reads  Nabrisfrs; 
Nebrissa,  Sil.  iii.  393),  sumamed  Veneria,  a  town  of 
the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  upon  the 
aestuaiy  of  the  river  Baetis.  According  to  Silius 
(I  c)  it  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
Now  Lebr^  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xii.  p.  60.) 

NABRUM,  a  river  of  Gedrosia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vi.  23.  s.  26).  It  must  have  been  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabia,  between  this  river  and  the  Indus ; 
but  its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  voyage  of  Nearchus.     [Y.] 

NACMU'SII.    [Mauhbtahia.] 

NACOLEIA,  NACOXIA  (NaxtJAfia,  NaicoA(a), 
a  town  in  Phiygia  Epictetus,  between  Dorylaeum 
and  Cotyaeum,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Thymbres.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  676 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Ptol.  v.  2.  §  22.)  In  the  earlier  times,  the  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  later  writers  often  mention  it  It  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror  Valens  there  defeated  the  usurper  Procopins. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  27;  comp.  Zosinu  iv.  8;  Sorrat 
llitL  Ecd,  iv.  5  ;  Soiom.  iv.  8.)    In  the  i«ign  of 
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Anudin*,  Nudeii  wu  occuped  tyj  ft  GutUe  Eir- 
Tuon,  which  mollnl  icuiut  tlis  xnperor.  (Phi- 
Iimtoi^.  iL  8;  cwnp.  Uirfrocl.  p.  67S  ;  Cunc.  Cbal- 
nd.  p.  &7S.)  The  Pm^.Tablc  places  il  SO 
miln  Doulh  of  Dorrluum,  mid  Cgl,  Lc^e  (Aria 
Minor,  p.  -H)  is  inc'liiied  to  identic  the  plice  with 
Pitmtih  Kakii.  near  Dogaalu,  where  ht  uw  lome 
my  rrmarkable,  sppinTitlr  Bepulchml,  monnmciibi. 
Bui  Ihe  monuRKati  alluiled  to  b;  Leake  icon  to 
faave  twioiised  to  ■  nuin  important  pliiw  than  Na- 
nleia,  and  Triier  (_Dacript.  de  FAiie  Jfi*.  tuL  i.) 
HMrU  that  il  u  proved  b;  cuius  Ihut  Xacolcia  waa 
■iliuted  on  the  tile  of  the  modern  Sidlghati,  on  Ibe 
DDTtb-wot  of  Doganla.  [L.  S.] 

N'ACO'XA  (Nai(4ini,  Sleph.  B. :  EiK  Nam- 
nlgi).  a  town  (£  Scil;  mentiooeJ  arAy  bj  Stephaiins 
of  RjianllDm,  wfao  cites  Philiitnn  u  bis  aatlioritr. 
The  annracj  of  the  nanif  is,  bowerer,  confirmed  bf 
Mim,  the  earliest  of  which  bear  the  legend  NAKO. 
NAION,  while  thoM  of  Uter  date  hare  NAKH- 
NAIflN.  From  one  of  (he  latter  we  Icam  that  Ihs 
town  bad  been  occnpird  \ij  the  Campaniuns.  appa- 
ivnlly  at  Iba  Mine  period  with  Aelm  anti  KntelU. 
(MillhiKen,  Aneint  Coiv,  pp.  33—35;  Sotiui, 
AelL  .VnL  ToL  ni.  pi.  1.)  Tbere  is  no  cine  to  its 
positi<«i.  [P..  U.  B.] 

NA'CHASA  (NiUpam).  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Lrdio,  on  the  roorl  from  Tbyatira  lo  Pei^amum. 
(ilnL  1.  i.  §  16;  Hierocl.  p.  STO,  where  it  is  called 
'Aw-<"»-)  Chislinll  (Ant.  Aiiat.  p.  MG>  has 
iJentiftn)  the  platv  hj  ineuis  of  cobis  with  JIaihir, 
or  Bah%  snnewlut  to  the  north-east  of  Stnmma. 
(Cump.  Amnddl,  Settn  OiunAfi,  p.  276.)  [L.  S.] 
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KAEDIS  or  KEBIS.  [GAij.«Ecu,Vol.l.p.933: 
Hmua.] 

NAEI.US  (NiTXfi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  g  5),  a  riitr  on 
Ihenortb  cout  ef  Hisponia  Tamconcnsia.  intboter- 
ritorj  of  the  Picsici,  a  tribe  of  tba  Aatuna.  Now 
theWafcn. 

NACADIBA  (tfayii,«<i.  Flo],  rii.  4.  §  7 :  £a. 
VryiSiSai,  Piol.  vii.  4.  §  9),  a  town  in  the  NE. 
comer  nf  the  island  of  Tapnibane  or  Crgloti,  at  no 
irmC  diktance  from  the  capital  Anum^raminum. 
Ptolemy  cins  tbe  same  niune  to  one  of  x  j^op  of 
islands  which,  be  atatca.  larnaDded  Ctyion.  (cii.  4. 
g  I3>.  The  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
ISanscrit  Noj^adicipa,  wlucb  woDld  mcanlalanj  of 
Snakee.  [V.] 

XAOABA  (tUyapa),  a  citj  in  the  NW.  put  of 
India  iotra  Gangem,  diiiliii|^iahed  in  Ptolemj  b; 
the  title  ij  aol  AumaiiniX.it  (vii.  1.  §  43).  It 
is  DO  doubt  tbe  preient  f/agar,  between  the  Kilbul 
rirer  and  the  Indita.  Fnitn  the  second  name  which 
Ptoltmj  haa  presemd,  wa  are  led  to  believe  tliat 
this  ii  the  eame  pbue  as  Njsa  or  Njrssa,  which  was 
■pared  from  plonder  and  dntmctinn  bj  Alexander 
bKaau  tbe  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  had  been 
foanded  hj  Baccbua  or  Diannns.  when  he  conquered 
the  Indiana.  (Airian,  Anab.  >.  I ;  Cnrt.  viii.  10. 
g  t.)  A  monntain  called  Ueron  was  uid  to  ovrr- 
iaas  tba  dtj,  nbich  was  also  cmnecled  with  the 


lagmd  of  Baccbua  baring  bean  reared  in  tba  thieb 
of  Kaua.  [V.l 

MACAKA.    [MAnavAnAK.] 

NAGElltl  (N^Y.if»i  or  WniytiiKu,  PtoL  vit.  4. 
g  9).  one  of  the  two  masi  southern  tribes  of  Tapro- 
bane  (Ctylon).  The?  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
immediate  neicbbourhuod  of  what  Ptolomf  calls,  and 
vbat  are  still,  "Ilie  Elephant  I'naturai,''  and  tu  hare 
bad  a  town  called  the  ciijr  nf  Djonjsus  (Aior^ni 
TdAii  or  Supor),  which  is  probably  repncented  now 
by  the  rnina  of  KaUrtgani  (Davy,  .^ccomC  of  Cfy- 
Ion,  p.  420;  Kitter,  Krdtundt,  vi.  p.  92);  if  thoie 
an  not,  as  somahairasuppaicd,  tbe  remains  of  Uor- 
dobmne.  [V.] 

KA'QIDL'S  (NityiJoi:  ff^.NirriS'oO.a  town  of 
Cilicia  ou  llie  caaa^  said  to  have  been  Cidonised  t^ 
the  Satniiuu.  Steiihanns  B.  inentiona  an  island 
named  SapidBaa,  which  cotrcsponds  to  a  little  rock 
abont  300  feet  bng,  close  lo  Ilie  castlu  of  Anamoitr. 
(Smb.  liv.  p.6;0!  Mela,  i.  13.  J 5;  Srjlni,  p.40; 
Steph.  B.  (.  f.;  Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  2UG;  Cra- 
mer, Alia  Mmor,  Tol.  ii.  p.  326. 


NAGNATACNdTrara,  Pld.  ii.  2.  g4.  In  tba  nlJ 
editl.  Kdrrnra),  au  important  town  (ir^;vii  tri- 
ini^iot)  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  territoi; 
of  the  Nadhatab  (NovvStoi,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  g  S),  pn>. 
bably  situated  upon  Sigo  Baf. 

NAHALAL  (NoCotU,  LXX.),  a  Htyof  (he  tribe 
of  Zabulon,  mentioned  only  in  Joshua  (lii.  15). 
Eusebina  identifiea  it  with  a  lilla^  named  Nibi 
(NfiAd).  in  BaUuaea  ;  but  Reknd  jnstly  remarks, 
that  tbia  ie  without  the  (ciriloi;  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon.     (Palaatina,  :  t.  p.  904.)       [G.  W.] 

NAHARVALI,  one  of  tba  most  powerfnl  tribes 
of  the  LyK".  >»  the  north-east  of  Germany.  Tacitus 
{Germ.  43)  relates  that  the  country  inhabited  by 
them  (probably  about  the  Vistula)  contained  an 
ancient  and  much  revered  grova,  presided  over  hj  a 
priest  fai  female  attire.  It  was  sacred  to  twin  ^ods 
called  Ak'is,  whom  Tacitus  identifirs  witb  Cutor 
and  Pollui.  CI-a"iam  on  Toe.  Grrm.  I.  e.  \  Sprtn- 
eel,  £riira(er.  mrot  (Tena.p.UO.)         [L.  S.] 

MAIN  (Naft'),  a  village  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
bj  St.  Luke  as  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's 
sun  (vii.  Il>  Eusebios  places  it  two  miles  S.  of 
Mount  Tabor,  near  Endor.  in  the  district  of  Scytbo- 
polis  (Otumuut,  a.  tv.  'KrtAf  and  Nol^),  where  a 
poor  village  of  the  same  name  isfiiund  stihe  present 
day,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Little  Eermon,  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  W.  of  'Ain-dor.  {Robinson, 
Bib.  Re*.  voL  iii.  p.  226.)  [G.  W.] 

NAIOTH  (NaviflfV  "Po^,  LXX.  in  ]  Sm.  xii. 
IB,  13,  22,  23).     [RA»IA.i  [G,  W.] 

NAISSUS  (Noursdi,  Staph.  B.  >.  e.;  Nal^ooi, 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  g  6;  Vtiircs,  Zosim.  iii.  11;  Naurji, 
Hierocl.  p.  654),  an  important  town  in  Upper  Mue- 
sia.  situated  in  Iba  district  Daniania,  npon  an  eastern 
tributary  of  tba  river  Marcus,  and  upun  tbe  niililary 
rtiad  running;  Ihrougb  this  country.  It  was  in  the 
ndghbourboMl  U  Mauaiu  that  Claudius  IL  gained 
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his  yictorj  over  the  Goths  in  A.D.  269  (Zoeim.  i. 
45);  bat  the  town  i^  chiefly  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Constantino  the  Great.  (Stoph.  B  s.v.; 
Const  Porph.  de  Them,  ii.  9.  p.  56,  ed.  Bunn.) 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Hans  under  Attila  (Priscuii, 
p.  171,  ed.  Bonn.),  bat  was  r^tored  by  Justinian 
(Procop.  iv.  1,  where  it  is  called  Naisopolis).  It 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Nissa^  upon  the  river 
Nissava,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava. 

NALATA.    [Dalmatia.] 

NAMADUS  (NdlMaSos,  or  Nafia«7jy,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§§  5,  31,  62,  65),  a  great  river  of  Western  India, 
which,  after  risiug  in  the  M.  Vindius  (V'indhya 
Mountains),  falls  into  the  S.  Barygazenus  {Gulf  of 
Cambatf),  not  far  from  the  town  of  Beroach.  In  the 
Peripl.  M.  Erythr,  {Gcogr.  Grace,  vol.  i.  p.  291,  ed. 
Mulier)  the  river  is  called  Namnadius  (No^dSior). 
The  present  name  is  Ncrbudda^  which,  like  the 
Greek  form,  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
NarmaJa,  "  pleasant."  (Forbes,  Oriental  Mem. 
ii.  pp.  8,  104—112.)  [V.] 

NAMNE'TES,  NANNE'TES  (NoAu^m,  PtoL 
ii.  8.  §  9),  fur  there  is  authority  for  both  forms, 
were  a  Gallic  people  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  Liger 
(Loire),  and  on  ^e  sea.  The  river  separated  them 
from  the  Pictoiies  or  Pictavi.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190.) 
Their  chief  town  was  Coudivicnnm  (^Nantes}.  When 
Caesar  was  carrying  on  his  war  with  the  Veneti, 
these  maritime  Galli  called  in  to  their  aid  the 
Osismi,  Nannetes,  and  other  neighbouring  people. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  9.)  The  Brivates  Portas  of  Ptolemy 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  Namnetes.  The  former 
diocese  of  A^or^tef  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  territory 
•f  the  Namnetes.  [G.  L.] 

NANAGU'NA  (Novoyowaf ,  Ptol.  vii.  1 .  §§  7, 32, 
36),  a  considerable  river  of  Western  India,  which 
rises,  like  tlie  Xerbudda,  in  the  Vindhya  MountcUw^ 
and  flows  into  the  Indian  Oceui  to  the  S.  of  the 
former  river,  not  far  from  Swrat,  Its  present  name 
is  the  Tapaii  or  TaptL  (Lassen,  Jnd.  AlterUu 
vol.  i.  p.  88.  [V.] 

NANIGEIPL     [Nageirl] 

NANTUA'TES,  a  people  who  bordered  on  the 
AUobroges,  who  in  Caesai'*s  time  were  included 
within  the  Innits  of  the  Provincia.  Caesar  (B.  G. 
iii.  1)  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  b.  a  57  sent 
Servius  Galba  with  some  troops  into  the  country  of 
the  "  Nantuates,  Veragri  and  Sedoni,  who  extend 
from  the  borders  of  the  AUobroges,  the  Lacus 
Lemannns  and  the  river  Rlione  to  the  summits  of 
the  Alps.'*  The  position  of  the  Seduni  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  about  Sitten  or  Sion^  and  of  the 
Veragri  lower  down  at  MarUgny  or  Mariinaehj 
being  ascertained,  we  must  place  the  Nantuates  in 
the  Chablais,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Leman  lake, 
a  position  which  is  conformable  to  Cae*«r*B  text. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  204)  who  probably  got  his  information 
from  Caesar  s  work,  speaks  "  of  the  Veragri,  Nan- 
tuatac,  and  the  Leman  lake ;"  from  which  we 
might  infer  that  the  Nantuates  were  near  the  lake. 
An  inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  ac- 
cording to  Guichenon's  testimony  was  found  at 
Maurice,  which  is  in  the  Valai*  lower  down  than 
Martigny,  contains  the  words  "  Nantuates  patrono ;" 
and  if  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
found,  it  .is  some  evidence  that  the  Nantuates  were 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Vaiais.  But  if  the  Nan- 
tuates were  neighbours  of  the  AUobroges,  they  must 
hare  extended  westward  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  lake  into  the  Chablais.  The  Chablait  is  that 
port  of  Savoy  which  lies  along  the  Leman  lake 
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between  the  Arve  and  the  VakoM.  It  u  not  oeitim 
how  far  the  AUobroges  extended  along  the  Leaun 
lake  east  of  Genevx^  which  town  was  in  their 
territory.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  word 
Nant  in  the  Celtic  langnage  aignifies  **ronniDg 
water ; "  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  dialect  of  Savor, 
every  httle  mountain  stream  is  called  A\iii^  and 
that  there  are  many  streams  of  this  name.  Nmit 
is  also  a  Welsh  word  for  stream. 

There  is  another  passage  in  Caeiar,  where  the 
name  Nantuates  occura  in  the  common  texts  {B.  G. 
iv.  10),  which  has  caused  great  difficulty.  He  say^ 
that  the  Rhenus  rises  in  the  country  of  Uie  Lepontii 
who  occupy  the  Alps,  and  that  it  flows  by  a  long 
distance  (longo  spatio)  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantnates,  Hclvetii,  and  otliers.  Walckenaer  affirms 
(Gtog.  ifc.  vol.  i.  p.  558)  that  tlie  best  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  MSS.  of  Caesiar  have  Vatuatiom ; 
but  this  is  not  true.  The  readings  in  this  ysataffi 
are  Nantuatium,  Natuantium,  Vatuantium,  JUan- 
tuantium,  and  some  other  varieties.  (Caesar,  ed. 
Schneid.)  Strabo  (iv.  p.  192)  says  that  the  Aetuatae 
(AItou<(tcu)  inhabit  the  first  [Mut  of  the  coar>e  of 
the  Rhine,  and  that  the  souices  of  the  river  are 
in  their  country  near  Mount  Adulas.  CaMuboii 
changed  Aetuatae  into  Nantuatae  to  nuke  it  agree 
with  Caesar's  text,  and  Cluver  chlmged  it  iiita 
Helvetii.  Both  changes  are  opposed  to  scnmd  criti- 
cism. The  name  in  Caesars  text  is  not  certain, 
and  in  Strabo  it  may  be  wrong,  but  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  these  people,  wliatever  is  their 
name,  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Oberiin  in 
his  edition  of  Caesar  has  put  the  name  *^  Samne- 
tium"  in  place  of  *^  Nantuatium ;"  but  the  Sa- 
runetes  of  Pliny  were  in  the  valley  of  Sargan*. 
Groskurd  (Transl.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  192)  has  adopted 
the  alteration  *' Helvetii"  in  his  translation;  and 
very  injudiciously,  for  the  Helvetii  were  not  in  the 
high  Alps.  Ukert  (Gallien^  p.  349)  would  also 
alter  Strabo*s  Aetuatae  into  Nantuatae  to  fit  the 
common  text  of  Caesar ;  and  he  givesliia  explanation 
of  tlie  position  of  the  Nantuatae,  which  is  a  very 
bad  expUnation.  The  Nantuates  occur  among  the 
Alpine  peoples  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Trophy  of 
Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  20).  and  they  are  placed  thus: 
**  Lepontii,  Uberi,  Nantuates,  Seduni,  Veragri,*'  from 
which,  if  we  can  conclude  anything,  we  may  con* 
elude  that  these  Nantuates  are  the  Nantnates  of  the 
Lower  Vahii,  [G.  L.] 

NAPA  EI.     [TaUBICA  CHERflOHBSUS.] 

NAPARIS  (N<hrapis,  Herod,  iv.  48),  an  affluent 
of  the  Ister,  identified  by  Schafarik  (JSlamache 
AUerth&mery  vol  i.  p.  506)  with  the  Apus  of  the 
Peutinger  Table.  It  is  one  of  the  rivers  which  take 
their  source  in  the  Tranfglvaiwm  Alpt,  probably 
the^rc&cAtc^  [E.B.J.] 

NAPA'TA  (Sdvara,  Strab.  xvu.  p.  820;  PtoL 
iv.  7.  §  19,  viii.  16.  §  8;  Nototo/,  Steph.  B.  *.  ».; 
Taycdn),  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.),  was  Uie  capital  of  an 
Aethiopian  kingdom,  north  of  the  insular  r^on  of 
Meroe,  and  in  about  lat.  19°  N.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  difficulty  in  determining  the  tme  position 
of  Napata,  as  Strabo  (I  c)  pUu^es  it  much  fiuther  N. 
than  Pliny,  and  there  is  reason  for  snppocdng  that 
it  is  the  designation  of  a  royal  re&idence,  which 
might  be  moveable,  rather  than  of  a  fixed  locality. 
Ritter  (^Erdkundcj  vol.  i.  p.  591)  brings  Napata  as 
far  north  as  Primu  (/irtra),  and  the  ruins  at  Jp- 
§amb&ly  while  Mannert,  Ukert,  and  other  geogra- 
phera  believe  it  to  have  been  Merawe,  on  the  furthest 
northern  punt  of  the  region  of  Heroe.    It  is,  hov- 
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erer,  generally  placed  at  the  E.  extremity  of  that 
peat  bend  of  the  Nile,  which  skirta  the  desert  of  Bet- 
hioutia  [NuBAE],aDd  near  Mount  BirJxl  (^Gebel-el- 
Birhel),  a  site  which  answers  nearly  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Napata,  in  Pliny  (L  c).  Napata  was  the 
furthest  point  S.  beyond  Kgypt,  whither  the  arms  of 
Some  penetrated,  and  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Petronins,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus,  in  b.  c.  22. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.)  Nor  does  Napata  seem  ever  to 
liave  recovered  its  earlier  greatness;  for  Nero's  sur- 
veyors found  only  an  inconsiderable  town  there,  and 
afterwards  all  traces  of  this  city  vanish.  The  govern- 
ment of  Napata,  like  that  of  Meroe,  was  often  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  women,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Candace  {Acts  of  Apost.  viii.  27;  Eu^b.  JJisL 
EccUs.  ii.  1 ;  Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  iii.  v.  SS.*)) :  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Schendy,  Burckhardt  found  in  the  present 
century  a  bimilar  r^imen.  Napata,  if  not  a  colony, 
was  probably  at  one  time  among  the  dependencies  of 
Meroe.  The  government  and  religion  were  the 
some  in  both ;  and  from  the  monuments  discovered 
in  either,  both  seem  to  have  been  in  a  similar  state 
of  civilisation.  If  J/ieraira,  indeed,  represent  the 
ancient  Napata,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  latter 
city  was  the  second  capital  of  the  Mesopotamian 
n^on  of  Meroe. 

Napata  owed  much  of  ita  wealth  and  importance 
to  Ita  being  the  terminus  of  two  considerable  cara- 
van routes:  —  (1)  One  crossing  the  desert  of  Bahi- 
ouda;  (2)  The  other  further  to  the  N.  running  from 
the  city  to  the  island  Gagaudes  in  the  Nile  (Plin. 
vi,  35),  the  modem  Ar<fo.  (Russeggcr,  Karte  von 
Nubien,')  Although  Napata  was  surrounded  by 
N(»nade  hordes,  its  proper  population  was  probably 
as  civilised  as  that  of  Meroe,  at  least  its  wealth  pre- 
supposes settlement  and  security.  Its  commerce 
consisted  in  an  interchange  of  the  products  of  L'loya 
and  Arabia,  and  it  was  near  enough  to  the  marKlies 
of  the  Nile  to  enjoy  a  share  in  tlio  profitable  trade 
in  ivory  and  hides  which  were  obtained  from  the 
cliaae  of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant  If  the 
ruins  which  are  found  near  Mouut  Birkel  represent 
Napata,  the  city  can  have  been  second  only  to  the 
golden  city  of  the  Aethiopians,  Meroe  itself.  (Dio- 
dor.  liii.  6.)  On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  are 
found  two  temples  and  a  considerable  necropolis. 
The  former  were  dedicated  to  Osiris  and  Anmion ; 
and  the  sculptures  respresenting  the  Ammonian  and 
Oairian  worship,  are  inferior  in  execution  and  design 
to  none  of  the  Nubian  monuments.  Avenues  of 
sphinxes  lead  up  to  the  Ammonium,  which  exhibits  in 
ita  ruins  the  plan  of  the  great  temples  of  Aegypt. 
On  the  walls  of  tlio  Osirian  temple,  which  CaUi- 
and  (Zr'/We  de  Meroe)  calU  a  Typhonium,  are  re- 
presented Ammon-I{a  and  his  usual  attendants. 
The  intaglios  exhibit  Ammon  or  Osiris  receiving 
gifts  of  fruit,  cattle,  and  other  articles,  or  oficriug 
sacrifice  ;  strings  of  captives  token  in  war  are 
kneeling  before  their  conqueror.  On  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  court  of  the  necropolis,  Osiris  was 
carved  in  the  act  of  receiving  gifts  as  lord  of  the 
lower  world.  The  pyramids  theni»elres  are  of  con- 
siderable magnitude;  but  liaving  been  built  of  the 
sandstone  of  Mount  Birkel,  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  periodical  rains,  and  have  been  sUU  more 
injured  by  man. 

Among  tlic  ruins,  which  probably  cover  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Napata  are  two  lions  of  red  granite, 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Amuneph  III.  the  other  of 
Amuntnoncli.  They  were  brought  to  England  by 
Lord  Prudhoe,  and  now  btund  at  tlie  entrance  to  the 
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Galleiy  of  Antiquities  in  tho  British  Museum. 
The  style  and  execution  of  these  figures  belong  to 
the  roost  perfect  period  of  Aegyptian  art,  the  xviiith 
dynasty  of  the  Pliaraoha.  Whether  these  lions  once 
marked  the  southern  limit  of  tho  dominions  of 
Aegypt,  or  whether  they  were  trophies  brought 
from  Aegypt,  by  its  Aethiopian  conquerors,  cannot 
be  determined.  (Hoskins,  7rare/k,  pp.  161.  288; 
Calliaud,  L'/sle  de  Meroe;  Transact,  of  Boyal  Soc 
Lit  2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  p.  54.)  [W.  B.  D.j 

NAPETl'NUS  SINUS  {6  NamjTxwj  kSKitos) 
was  the  name  given  by  some  writera  to  the  gulf  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Tejinaeus  Sinus,  and  now  called  the  Gulf  of  St 
Eufemia,  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
n»me,  which  is  cited  from  Antiochus  of  Syracuse 
both  by  Strabo  and  Dionysius.  (Strah.  vi.  p.  255 ; 
Dionys.  i.  35.)  Aristotle  calls  the  same  gulf  the 
Lametine  Gulf  {6  Aatatrufos  k&Kkos^  Arist  Pd, 
vii.  10),  from  a  town  of  the  name  of  Lametium  or 
Lametini ;  and  in  like  manner  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of  Nape^ 
tium,  situated  on  its  shores.  But  we  have  no  other 
evidence  of  this ;  an  inscription,  which  has  been 
frequently  cited  to  show  that  there  existed  a  town  of 
the  name  as  late  as  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  almost 
certainly  spurious.  (Mommsen,  Jnacr.  Reyn.  Neap, 
App.  No.  936.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

NAPHTALI.  [Palaestina.] 
NAPOCA.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744,  b.] 
NAR  (4  fidpy  Strab. :  Nera\  a  considerable  river 
of  Central  Italy,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributarit^ 
of  the  Tiber.  It  rises  in  the  lofty  group  of  tho 
Apennines  known  as  the  Monti  delta  SibiUa  (the 
Mens  FisccUus  of  Pliny),  on  the  confines  of  Um- 
bria  and  Picenum,  from  whence  it  has  a  course  of 
about  40  miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber, 
which  it  entera  5  miles  above  Ocriculum,  after 
flowing  under  the  walls  of  Interanma  and  Namia. 
(Strab.  V.  pp.  227,  235;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9;  Lucan. 
i.  475;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  15.)  About  5  miles  above  the 
former  city,  it  receives  the  tributary  stream  of  tho 
Velinus;  a  river  as  large  as  itself,  and  whidi 
brings  down  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Laous 
Velini,  with  those  of  the  valleys  that  open  out  at 
Beate.  The  Nar  and  Velinus  together  thus  drain  the 
whole  western  declivity  of  the  Central  Apennines 
through  a  space  of  above  60  miles.  The  Nar  is 
remarkable  for  its  white  and  sulphureous  waters, 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Ennius  and  Virgil  as  well 
as  Pliny.  (Ennius,  Ann,  vii.  Fr.  19;  Wv^.Ai-n, 
vii.  517;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  It  is  singular  that 
the  lust  writer  has  confounded  the  Nar  with  the 
Velinus,  and  speaks  of  the  former  as  draining  the 
Lacus  Velini,  into  which  it  falUt  near  Rfate.  Both 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  on  the  contrar}-,  correctly  re^  re- 
sent the  waters  of  tho  lake  as  carried  ofl"  into  the 
Nar,  which  is  now  effected  by  an  artificial  cut 
forming  the  celebrated  Cascade  of  the  Velitio^  or 
EalU  of  Temi,  This  chaimcl  was  firbt  opened  by 
M*.  Curius,  about  b.  c.  272,  but  there  must  always 
have  been  some  natural  outlet  fur  the  waters  of  the 
Velino.  (Plin.  L  c;  Cic  ad  Att  iv.  15;  Tac 
Ann,  i.  79.)  The  Nar  was  reckoned  in  ancient 
times  navigable  for  small  vessels;  and  Tacitua 
8{)eaks  of  Piso,  the  murderer  of  Germanicus,  as 
embarking  at  Namia,  and  descending  from  then«M) 
by  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  (Tac.  Ann, 
iii.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NARAGGERA,  a  town  of  Numidia,  near  which 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  pitched  his  camp,  and  had  an 
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interview  with  Hannibal,  before  the  great  battle  of 
the  19th  of  October,  k.  c.  202  (Liv.  xxx.  29,  the 
reading  yidpyap)Vy  Polyb.  xv.  5,  is  false).  Narap- 
gera  was  30  or  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Sicca  (12  M. 
P.  Peut.  Tab.),  and  20  M.  P.  to  the  E  of  Thagura, 
(Anton.  Itin.)  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  130)  found  at 
Coss't  Jebir,  some  fragments  of  an  aqueduct  with 
oilier  footsteps  of  an  ancient  citj,  which,  with  the 
fountains  close  adjoining,  and  the  absence  of  good 
water  in  the  neighbourhood,  induced  him  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  spot  near  which  Scipio  is  said  to 
have  encamped  for  the  benefit  of  the  water. 

These  ruins  at  Kass'r  Jebir  are  marked  in  the 
CarU  dt  la  province  de  Cfmgtantine,  Paris,  1837. 
Comp.  Barth,  Karte  Vom  Nord  Afrikanischen 
Gestadeland.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARBASO'RUM  FORUM.  [Gallaecia,  Vol.1, 
p.  934,  a.] 

NARBO  MARTIUS  (^  Udpe»v:  FAh.  Jiapeu- 
vi\crios,  J9ap€<»viTrjs,  KapSaios,  Narbonensis  :  Nar- 
bonne),  a  town  of  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis. Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  9)  enumerates  it 
among  the  inland  towns  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages, 
under  the  name  of  Nai'bon  Colonia.  He  places  it 
five  minutes  south  of  tlie  latitude  of  Massalia  {Mar- 
seille), and  in  43*^  N.  lat.  It  is,  however,  some 
minutes  north  of  43°  N.  lat.,  and  more  than  five 
minutes  south  of  Ma^silia.  Hipparchus  placed 
Narbo  and  Massilia  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  106.)  Narbo  was  on  the  Atax 
(Aude),  and  xii.  M.P.  from  the  sea.  (Plin.  iii.  4.) 
Pliny  seems  to  place  Narbo  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volcae  Tectosages,  but  his  text  is  obscure.  Stntbo 
(iv.  p.  186)  distinctly  places  Xarbo  in  the  territory  of 
the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  he  adds  that  Nemausus 
was  their  chief  city.  It  seems,  indeed,  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Volcae  Arecomici  possessed  the  coast 
about  Narbo,  for  the  chief  city  of  the  Tectosages 
was  ToliTsa  (Toulouie),  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne. 
Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  Narbo  a  colonia  of  the  Atacini 
[Atax]  and  the  Decumani.  Ausonius  (De 
Claris  Urbibus,  Narho)  does  not  say,  as  some  have 
supiwsed,  that  Narbo  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tectosages,  but  that  the  Tectosages  formed  the 
western  part  of  Narbonensis,  which  is  true.  The 
conclusion  from  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  6)  is  that  Narbo 
was  not  in  the  country  of  the  Arecomici ;  but  Caesar 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  such  matters. 

The  position  of  Narbo  at  Narbonne  is  easily  de- 
termined by  the  name,  by  the  river  Atax,  and  by 
the  measures  along  the  road  from  Italy  into  Spain. 
The  road  from  Arclate  (Aries)  through  Nemausus 
(Nimes),  Cessero  (5^.  Tiberi),  and  Baeterme  (Be- 
tiers)  to  Narbo,  is  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  There  is 
also  a  route  both  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the 
Table  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  through  Tolosa 
(Toulouse) and  Carcase  (Carcassonne)  to  Narbo. 

The  name  Narbon  (ij  HdpSuv)  was  also  one 
name  of  the  river  Atax,  for  Polybius  calls  tlie  river 
Narbon.  [Atax.]  The  form  Narbona  occurs  in 
inscri})tions ;  and  there  is  authority  for  this  f«)rm 
also  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar.  (B.  G.  iii.  20,  od.  Schn., 
and  viii.  46.)  According  to  Stephanus  (*.  r.),  Mar- 
cianus  calls  it  Narbonesia;  but  this  is  clearly  an 
adjective  form.  Hecataens,  who  is  the  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name  Nap€aiot,  must  have  supposed 
a  name  Narba  or  Naibo.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Martins  is  not  certain.  The  Roman  wlony  of  Narho 
was  settled,  u.  c.  118,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Mar- 
cins  Rex  and  M.  Porcius  Cato;  but  tlie  founder  of 
the  colon/  was  L.  Licinius  Cnissus.     (Cic.  Brut. 
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c.  43.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ome 
Martius  was  given  to  the  place  becauM  of  the  w- 
like  natives  of  the  conntry  agtinst  whom  tlw 
settlers  bad  to  protect  tbemselTes.  But  this  is  wi 
probable.  Others,  agun,  haTe  conjectured  that  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Legio  Martia  (Veil  Pattr. 
ii.  8,  ed.  Burmann);  and  the  orthography  Martia  is 
defended  by  an  inscription,  Narbo  Mart.  (Grater, 
ccxxix.),  and  a  coin  of  Goltzins.  To  this  it  is  ob- 
jected, by  a  writer  quoted  by  Ukert  (  GalHen,  p.  4 10), 
that  the  Legio  Martia  was  first  formed  by  Augustus, 
and  that  Cicero  mentions  the  title  Maitius.  (Ad 
Fam,  X.  33.)  Forbiger  copies  Ukert.  It  appetn 
that  neither  of  them  looked  at  Cicero's  letter,  in 
which  he  speaks,  not  of  Narbo  Martiua  or  Marcioi, 
but  of  the  Legio  Martia,  which  existed  before  the 
time  of  Augustuc.  Cicero,  however,  does  speak  of 
Narbo  Marcius,  as  it  stands  in  OrelU*s  texL  (Pro 
Font,  c  1.)  The  Latin  MSS.  write  the  word  both 
Marcius  and  Martius;  and  the  same  yariatioo  ocean 
in  many  other  words  of  the  same  termination.  Th« 
most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  the  name  librtios 
or  Marcius  is  the  name  of  the  constd  Marcius  (b.c 
118),  who  was  fighting  in  this  year  against  a  Li- 
gurian  people,  named  StoenL  The  name  may  have 
been  written  Nai'bo  lilarcios  in  Cicero's  time,  and 
afterwards  corrupted. 

Narbo  was  an  old  town,  placed  in  a  good  positi{n 
on  the  road  into  Spun  and  into  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne;  a  commercial  place,  we  may  certainly 
assume,  from   the   earliest   time  of  its  existence. 
There  was  a  tradition   that  the  ooontij  of  Nar- 
bonne was  once  occupied  by  Bebryces.    (Dioo  Cass. 
Frag.  Voles,  ri.  ed.  Reim.,  and  the  reference  to  Zo- 
naras.)     The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Naibo  is 
Hecataeus,  quoted  by  Stephanus;  and,  acconfinglj, 
we  conclude  that  Narbo  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  fiflh  century  before  the  Christian 
oera.     The  first  Roman  settlement  in  South  Gallia 
was  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  on  the  east  ude  of  the 
Rhone.     The  second  was  Narbo  Martina,  by  which 
the  Romans  secured  the  ruad  into  Spsun.     Cicero 
calls  Narbo  "  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens,  a  watch 
tower  of  the  Roman  ])eople,  and  a  bulwark  opposed 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  nations  in  those  parts." 
During  Caesar's  wars  in  Gallia  this  Roman  colony 
was  an  important  position.     When  P.  Crassus  in- 
vaded Aquitania  (b.  c.  56)  he  got  help  from  Toloea, 
Carcaso,  and  Narbo,  at  all  which  places  theno  was 
a  muster-roll  of  the  fighting  men.     (B.  G.  iii.  20.) 
In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (b.  c.  52),  Narbo 
was  tlireatened  by  Lucterius,  but  Caesar  came  to 
its  relief.     (B.  G.  vii.  7.)     A  second   colony  was 
settled  at  Narbo,  or  the  old  one  rather  strength- 
ened by  u  supplement um  under  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Snctou.  Tibei\  c.  4)  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  • 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.     Some  of  the 
tentli  legion,  Caesar's  favourite  legion,  were  settled 
here,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name  Decumaiiorum 
Colonia.     (Plin.  iii.  4.)     The  name  Julia  Patema, 
which    appears  on  inscriptions  and  in  Martial,  is 
derived  from  the  dictator  Caesar.     The  establish- 
ment of  Narbo  was  the   cause  of  the  decline  (^ 
Massilia.     Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Au 
gustus  and  Tiberius,  says  (iv.  p.  186):  '*  that  Narbo 
is  the  pirt  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  bat  it  might 
more   properly  be  called  the  port  of  the  rest  of 
Celtice;  so  much  does  it  surpass  other  towns  in 
tr.ide.'*    (The  latter  part  of  Strabo's  text  is  corrupt 
here.)    The  tin  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  and  of  Britain  passed  by  way  of  Narbo,  as 
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it  did  also  to  MASsilia.  (Diod.  t.  38.)  There  was  | 
at  Narbo  a  great  varietj  of  dress  and  of  people,  who 
irere  attracted  bj  the  commercial  advantugra  of  the 
city.  It  was  adorned  with  public  buildings,  after 
the  fashion  of  Boman  towns.  (Martial,  viii.  72 ; 
AosoD.  Narbo ;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Carm,  23.)  A 
temple  o£  Parian  marble,  probably  some  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, is  spoken  of  by  Ausonius;  and  Sidonius 
enumerates,  in  Iialf  a  dozen  miserable  lines,  the 
glories  of  ancient  Narbonne^  its  gates,  porticoes, 
forum,  theatre,  and  other  things.  He  speaks  of  a 
mint,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Ataz.  The  coast  of 
Narbonae  was  and  is  famed  for  oy&terH. 

Not  a  single  Roman  monument  is  standing  at 
ATvionne,  but  the  sites  of  many  buildings  are  ascer- 
tained. Numerous  arcliltectural  fragments,  friezes, 
boN-reliefs,  tombstones,  and  inscriptions,  still  remain. 
Some  inscriptions  are  or  were  pre:>erYGd  in  the 
courts  and  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  episcopal 
palace.  There  is  a  museum  d  antiquities  at  Aar- 
bunney  which  contains  fragments  of  mosaic,  busts, 
heads,  cinerary  urns,  and  a  great  number  of  inscrip- 
tions. [G.  L.] 

NARDrNIUM  (NopSd'tor,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  34),  a 
town  of  the  Saelini,  a  tribe  of  the  Astures,  in 
Uispania  Tarraconensis,  probably  near  Villalpando 
on  the  Ezla,  (Sestini,  p.  172.) 

NABISCI,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  occupy- 
ing the  country  in  tlie  west  of  the  Gabreta  Silva, 
and  east  of  the  Hermnnduri.  They  extended  in  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Sudeti  Montes,  and  in  the  south 
as  far  as  the  Danube.  In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
3000  of  them  emigrated  southward  into  the  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Cass.  IxxL  21,  where  they  are 
called  Nopiffro/.)  After  the  Marcomannian  war, 
they  completely  disappear  from  history,  and  the 
country  once  occupied  by  them  is  inhabited,  in  the 
Peuting.  Table,  by  a  tribe  called  Armalausi.  (Tac. 
Gtrm.  42;  Jul.  Capitol.  M.  AnL  22.)  Ptolemy 
(ii.  1 1.  §  23)  calls  them  Varisti  (O^optorot),  which 
is  poesibly  the  more  genuine  fonn  of  the  name,  since 
in  the  middle  ages  a  portion  of  the  country  once  in- 
liabited  by  them  bore  the  name  of  Provincia  Va- 
riscomm.  [L.  S.J 

NAUNIA  (Napv/a,  Strab.,  Ptol. :  Eth,  Namiensis : 
Aomi),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Umbria, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nar,  about  8 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber.  It  was  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  by  which  it  was  distant 
56  miles  from  Rome.  (/<m.  Ant  p.  125;  Jtin.  Ilier. 
p.  613;  Westphal, /2am.  JioTn/}.  p.  145.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  the 
Umbrians,  and  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  bore 
the  name  of  Nkquinum.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ;  Liv.  x. 
9 :  Steph.  Byz.  writes  the  name  N7}iroi;«a.)  In  B.  c. 
SOO,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Appn- 
leius;  but  its  natural  strength  enabled  it  to  defy  his 
arms,  and  the  siege  was  protracted  till  the  nest  year, 
when  it  was  at  length  surprised  and  taken  by  the 
consul  M.  Fulvius,  d.  c.  299.  (Liv.  x.  9,  10.)  Ful- 
vius  was  in  consequence  honoured  with  a  triumph 
"de  Santnitibus  Nequinatibusque"  {^Fast.Capit.^;  and 
the  Roman  senate  determined  to  secure  their  new 
conquests  by  sending  thither  a  colony,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  Namia  from  its  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nar.  (Liv.  x.  10.)  It  is  strange  that  all  men- 
tion of  this  colony  is  omitted  by  Vellcius  Paterculus; 
but  its  name  again  occurs  in  Livy,  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  Latin  colonics  during  the  Second  Punic  War. 
On  that  occasion  (b.  c.  209),  it  was  one  of  those 
which  professed  themselves  exhau^ed  and  unable 
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any  longer  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  war;  for  which 
it  was  subsequently  punished  by  the  imposition  of  a 
donblecontingent  and  increased  contribution  in  m<Hiey. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  9;  xxix.  15.)  Yet  the  complaint  seems, 
in  the  case  of  Namia  at  least,  to  have  been  well 
founded;  for  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  199),  the 
colonists  again  represented  their  depressed  condition 
to  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  tri- 
umvirs, who  recruited  their  numbers  with  a  fresh 
body  of  settlers.  (Id.  xxxii.  2.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War,  Namia  was  the  point  at  which,  in  b.  c. 
207,  an  army  was  posted  to  oppose  the  threatened 
advance  of  Uasdrabal  upon  Rome;  and  hence  it  was 
some  Namian  horsemen  who  were  the  first  to  bring 
to  the  capital  the  tidings  of  the  great  victory  at  the 
Metanrus.  (Liv.  xxviL  43.  50.)  These  are  the  only 
notices  we  find  of  Namia  under  the  republic,  but  it 
seems  to  have  risen  into  a  flourishing  municipal  town, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Um- 
bria. (Strab.  V.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  54.)  It  probably  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  por- 
tion on  the  great  Flaminian  highway,  as  well  as  to 
the  great  fertility  of  the  subjacent  plain.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  Namia  bore  an 
important  part,  ha\'ing  been  occupied  by  the  generals 
of  the  former  as  a  stronghold,  where  they  hoped  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Vespasian;  but 
the  increasing  disaffection  towards  Vitellius  caused 
the  troops  at  Namia  to  lay  down  their  arms  without 
resistance.  (Tac.  BitL  iii.  58—63.  67,  78.)  The 
natural  strength  of  Narnia,  and  its  position  as  com- 
manding the  Flaminian  W^ay,  also  rendered  it  a  fort- 
ress of  the  utmost  importance  during  the  Gothic  wars 
of  Bclisarius  and  Narses.  (Procop.  B,  G.  L  16.  17; 
ii.  1 1 ;  iv.  33.)  It  became  an  ejnscopal  see  at  an 
early  period,  and  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  be  a  considerable  town. 

The  position  of  Namia  on  a  lofty  hill,  precipitous 
on  more  than  one  side,  and  half  encircled  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nar,  which  wind  through  a  deep  and 
picturesque  wooded  valley  immediately  below  the 
town,  is  alluded  to  by  many  ancient  writers,  and 
described  witli  great  trotlifulness  and  accuracy  by 
Claudian,  as  well  as  by  the  historian  Procopins. 
(Claudian,  cfe  Vl.  Com.  Hon,  515—519  ;  SU.  ItaL 
viii.  458  ;  Martial.  viL  93 ;  Procop.  B,  G,  i.  17.) 
It  was  across  this  ravine,  as  well  as  the  river  Nar 
itself,  that  the  Via  Flaminia  was  carried  by  a  bridge 
constructed  by  Augustus,  and  which  was  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  stmctures  of  the  kind  in  bold- 
ness and  elevation.  Its  ruins  are  still  regarded  with 
admiration  by  all  travellers  to  Rome.  It  consisted 
originally  of  three  arches,  built  of  massive  blocks  of 
white  marble  ;  of  these  the  one  on  the  left  bank  is 
still  entire,  and  has  a  height  of  above  sixty  feet ; 
the  other  two  have  fallen  in,  apparently  from  the 
foundations  of  the  central  pier  giving  way;  but  all 
the  {Hers  remain,  and  the  Imposing  style  of  the 
whole  stmcture  justifies  the  admiration  which  it 
appears  to  have  excited  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times.  Martial  alludes  to  the  bridge  of  Namia  as, 
even  in  his  day,  the  great  pride  of  the  place. 
(Procop.  L  e.  ;  Martial,  vii.  93.  8  ;  Cluver.  JtaL 
p.  636 ;  Eustace's  Italy,  vol  i.  p.  339.)  The  em- 
peroc  Ncrva  was  a  native  of  Namia,  though  his 
family  would  seem  to  have  been  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion.    (Vict  Epit  11  ;  Caes.  12.)       [E.  U.B.] 

NARO  (6  NafKtfv,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5  ;  Plin.  iii.  26; 
Nar,  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  13 ;  Narenum,  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  16:  NarerUa),  a  river  of  lU^tvcwsv^Vdv^v 
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mouth,  for  a  distance  of  80  stadia  np  to  its  "  em- 
porium "  now  Fori  Opus,  where  there  are  Bomo 
restiges  of  Roman  buildings.  The  Mamii  occupied 
this  district.  In  the  interior  was  a  vast  lake,  ex- 
tending to  the  AuTARiATAE.  A  fertile  island  of 
180  stadia  in  circuit  was  in  the  lake  (^Paludo  Ulovo, 
or  Popovo).  From  this  lake  the  river  flowed,  at  a 
distance  of  one  day's  sail  from  the  river  Auiox 
('Apiuw,  Scylax,  L  c:  Ofubhi;  comp.  Pouqucville, 
Voyage  dutu  la  Grece,  vol.  i.  p.  25.)  Tliis  river 
formed  the  S.  boundary  of  Dalmatia,  and  its  banks 
were  occupied  by  the  Daorizi,  Ardiaei  and  Paraci. 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  315,  317.)  These  banks  were 
£imous  in  fonner  times  among  the  professors  of 
pharmacy,  who  are  advised  by  Nicander  (TherUica, 
V.  607)  to  gather  the  "Iris"  there.  (Plin.  xiii.  2, 
xxi.  19 ;  Theophr.  ap,  A then.xv,  p.  68 1 .)  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  317)  rejects  the  statement  of  Tiieopompus  that 
the  potters'  clay  of  Chios  and  Thasos  was  found  in' 
tlie  bed  of  the  river.  For  the  valley  of  the  Ncarenta, 
see  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenerfro,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1—93.  [K.  B.  J.] 

NARO'NA  (Ma^jtfaivo,  a  mistake  for  NapM^a,  Ptol. 
iL  17.  §  ^^>  ^"'*  "•  §  ^)>  A  ioyvxv  in  Dalmatia,  and  a 
}{Qni!i"  **colonia."  It  appears  from  the  letters  of  P. 
y^unius  to  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  v.  9,  10),  dated  Narona, 
cnat  the  Romans  ma<lc  it  their  head-quarters  dur- 
ing their  conquest  of  Dalmatia.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  3.  §  13 ;  Itin,  Anton. ;  Pent.  Tab. ;  Gcog.  Rav. 
iv.  16.)  Narona  was  a  "  conventua,*'  at  which, 
according  to  M.  Varro  (ap  Plin.  iii.  26)  89  cities 
assembled  ;  in  the  time  of  i*liny  (JL  c.)  this  number 
had  diminished,  but  he  speaks  of  as  many  as  540 
"  decuriae  "  submitting  to  its  juri.sdiotion. 

The  ancient  city  stood  upon  a  hill  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Kk/o,  and  extended  prol>ably  to  the 
marsh  below ;  from  the  very  numerous  inscriptions 
that  have  been  found  there,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  temple  to  Liber  and  Libera,  as  well  as  other 
buildings  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Diana.  (Lanza, 
topra  Tantka  cittd  di  Narona,  Bologna,  1842; 
Keigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaren,  pp.  116,  122.)  A  coin 
of  Titus  has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  Col. 
Narona.  (Goltz,  Thesaurus,  p.  241 ;  Rasche,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  i.  p.  1048.) 

When  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves  occupied  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Hcraclius,  Narenta,  as  it 
was  called,  was  one  of  the  four  "  banats  "  into  whicli 
the  Servians  were  divided.  The  Xarentine  pirates, 
who  for  three  centuries  had  been  tl»c  terrwr  of  Dal- 
matia and  the  Venetian  traders,  were  in  a.  d.  997 
entirely  crushed  by  the  fleet  of  Venice,  commande<l 
by  the  Doge  in  person.  (Schafarik,  Star.  Alt.  vol.  ii. 
p.  266.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

NARTHA'CIUM  (IfapedKiov.  Eth.  ^ap0aKt(vs), 
the  name  of  a  city  and  mountain  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly,  in  the  neighlwurlnxHi  of  which  Auesilau.'?, 
on  his  return  from  Asia  in  b.  c.  394,  gained  a 
victory  ovt-r  the  Thes«balian  cavalry.  The  Thes- 
salians,  after  their  defe^it,  took  refuge  on  Mount 
Narthacium,  between  which  an<l  a  place  named 
Pras,  Agesilaus  set  up  a  trophy.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Achaean 
Phthiotis.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  §§  3—9  ;  Aff^s.  2. 
§§  3—5  ;  plut.  Apophth,  p.  21 1  ;  Diod.  xiv.  82.) 
Narthacium  is  accordingly  j)lact'd  by  Leake  and 
Kiepcrt  S(»uth  of  Pharsulus  in  the  valley  of  the 
Enipeus  ;  and  the  mountain  of  tiiis  name  is  probably 
the  one  which  rises  immediately  to  the  southward  of 
Fersala.  Leake  suppo&ea  the  town  of  Narthacium 
to  have  been  on  the  mountain  not  far  from  upper 
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Tjaterli,  and  Pras  near  lower  TjalerU.  (yorikn 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  47 1 ,  seq.)  Tlie  town  Narthaciom 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  46),  and  should 
probably  bo  restored  in  a  passage  ci  Strabo  (iz. 
p.  434),  where  in  the  MS.  there  is  only  the  ter- 
mination   top,    (See  Groskonl  and  Kramer, 

ad  loc.) 

NAKTHE'CIS  (l9ap9riKis},  a  small  island  in  the 
east  of  Samos  in  the  strait  between  Monnt  Mvcaie 
and  the  isknd  of  Samos.  f  Strab.  xiv.  p.  637; 
Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Suid.  s.  v.  IfipBri^.)         [L.  S.] 

NA'RYCUS,  NARYX  or  NARY'CIUAI  (No- 
pvKos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  425 ;  Nopw^,  Steph.  B.  *.  p.  ; 
Narycium,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12  ;  in  Diod.  xiv.  82  and 
xvi.  38,  "ApvKas  and  "Apivxa  are  false  readings  for 
fJdpvKa :  Eth.  IfapvKios),  a  town  of  the  OpuniLUi 
Locrians,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Ajax,  bon  of 
OTIeus  (Strab.  Steph.  B.  IL  cc.),  who  is  hence  call«l 
by  Ovid  {Met.  xiv.  468)  Narycius  heros.  In  b.  c. 
395,  Ismenias,  a  Boeotian  commander,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Phocb,  and  defeated  the  Pbociaiii 
near  Naryx  of  Locris,  whence  we  may  omcladp 
with  Leake  that  Naryx  was  near  the  frontier  oi 
Phocb.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  In  352  Naryx  was  taken 
by  PhaVUus,  the  Phocian  commander.  (Diod.  xtL 
38.)  It  is  placed  by  some  at  Tdkmda,  but  by 
Leake  at  the  small  village  of  Kalapddhi,  where  there 
are  a  few  ancient  remains.  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  187.)  As  Locri  in  Bruttiom  in  Italy  was,  nc- 
cording  to  some  of  the  ancients,  a  colony  of  Nairx 
(V^irg.  A  en.  iii.  399),  the  epitiiet  of  Narycian  is 
frequently  given  to  the  Bruttian  pitch.  (Virg.  Geory. 
iL  438  ;  Colum.  x.  386 ;  Plin.  xiv.  20.  s.  25.) 

NASAMO'NES  (Neuro^ycx,  Herod,  u.  32,  ir. 
172;  Ptol.iv.5.§§2L30;  Plin- xxxviL  lO.s.  64; 
Dionys.  Periegetes,  v.  209;  Scylax,  p.  47;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.)  trere,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  ino!»t 
powerful  of  the  Nomadic  tribes  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Libya.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  his  sc^ 
count  of  their  situation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other 
ancient  writers.  (Comp.  ii.  32,  iv.  172.)  Th«y 
appear,  however,  to  have  occupied  at  one  time  part 
of  Cyrenaica  and  the  Syrtes.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  857) 
places  them  at  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  beyond  them 
the  Psylli,  whose  territory,  according  to  both  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  they  appropriated  to  tbemselv^.  Plinv 
(v.  5.  s.  5)  says  that  the  Nasamones  were  originally 
named  Mesamones  by  the  Greeks,  because  they  dwelt 
between  two  quicksands — the  Syrtes.  Ptolemy  (iv.  5. 
§21)  and  Diodorus  (iii.  3)  again  remove  them  to  the 
inland  region  of  Augila  :  and  all  these  de^criptioiu 
may,  at  the  time  tliey  were  written,  have  been  near  the 
truth ;  since  not  only  were  the  Nasamones,  as  Nonuuies, 
a  wandering  race,  but  they  were  abo  prnsed  uptw  by 
the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
Carthaginians,  on  the  other.  For  when,  at  a  later 
period,  the  boundaries  of  Carthage  and  the  Regio 
Cyrenaica  touched  at  the  Phileni.-m  Altars,  which 
were  i^ituatod  in  the  innu>st  recesses  of  the  Syrtes,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Nasamones  must  have  been  dis- 
placed from  a  tract  which  at  one  time  belonged  to 
them.  When  at  its  greatest  extent,  their  territory, 
including  the  lands  of  the  Psylli  and  the  usms  d 
Augila,  must  liave  reached  inland  and  akmg  the 
shore  of  tlie  Mediterranean  about  400  geographical 
miles  fn>m  E.  to  W. 

So  long  as  they  had  access  to  the  sea  the 
Nasamones  had  the  evil  repntatioQ  of  vreekert, 
making  up  for  the  general  bamnne»s  of  their 
lands  by  the  plunder  of  vessels  stranded  on  the 
Syrtes.     (Lucan.  Phartal  z.  443;    Quint.  C«rt« 
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hr.  7.)  Thdr  modem  representatives  are  equally 
inbospitable,  as  the  traveller  Brace,  who  was 
sliipwrecked  on  their  coast,  experience.  (Brace, 
TraveiSf  Introduction,  vol.  L  p.  131.)  The  Nasii- 
monea,  however,  were  breeders  of  cattle,  since  Hero- 
dotus informs  ns  (iv.  172)  that  in  the  snmmer  sea- 
son, "  tbej  leave  their  herds  on  the  coast  and  go  np 
to  Aogila  to  gather  the  date  harvest" — the  palms 
of  that  oasis  being  numerous,  large,  and  fruitful. 
And  here,  again,  in  existing  races  we  find  corre- 
spondences with  the  habits  of  the  Nasamones.  For 
acceding  to  modern  travellers,  the  people  who  dwell 
on  the  coast  oi  Dema,  gather  the  dates  in  the  plain 
of  Gegabiby  five  days'  journey  firom  Augila.  (^Pro- 
cecdrnga  of  Afric  Ai^odaiion^  1790,  ch.  x.) 

Henxiotus  describes  the  Nasamones  as  practising 
a  kind  of  hero-worship,  sacrificing  at  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors,  and  swearing  by  their  manes.  They 
were  polygamists  on  the  widest  scale,  or  rather  held 
their  wcNnen  in  common  ;  and  their  principal  diet, 
besides  dates,  was  dried  locusts  reduced  to  powder  and 
kneaded  with  milk  intoa  kind  of  cake— ^^mto.  Their 
land  produced  also  a  precious  stone  called  by  Pliny 
(xxxvil.  10.  s.  64)  and  Solinus  (c.  27)  Nasamonitis; 
it  was  of  a  blood  red  hue  with  black  veins. 

Herodotus  introduces  his  description  of  this  tribe, 
with  a  remarkable  story  relating  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  sources  cf  the  Nile. 
He  says  (ii.  32)  that  certain  Nasamones  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrcne,  and  made  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Libya ;  and  that  they  explored 
the  continent  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Timbuctoo,  is 
rendered  probable  by  his  account  of  their  adventures. 
For,  after  passing  through  the  inhabited  region,  they 
came  to  that  which  was  infested  by  wild  beasts ; 
next  their  course  was  westward  through  the  desert 
(5fiA<irq),  and  finally  they  were  token  prisoners  by 
bUick  men  of  diminutive  statiut;,  and  carried  to  a 
city  washed  by  a  great  river  ilowing  from  W.  to  E. 
and  abounding  in  crocodiles.  This  river,  which  the 
historian  believed  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile, 
was  more  probably  the  Niger.  The  origin  of  the 
story  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Nasamones,  a 
wandering  race,  acted  as  guides  to  the  caravans 
which  annually  crossed  the  Libyan  continent  from 
the  territories  of  Carthage  to  Acthiopia,  Meroe,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

NASAVA  (NoraJa,  al.  Na<roJa6,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 
9).  a  river  of  Mauretania  Caesaricnsis,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  to  the  £.  of  Saldae.  This  river  of  Borjtiytth^ 
is  made  by  a  number  of  rivulets  vrhich  fall  into  it 
from  different  directions,  and,  as  the  banks  are  rocky 
and  mountainous,  occasion  inundations  in  tlio  winter. 
(Shaw,  Tniv.  p.  90.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NASCL    [Khipaki  Monteb.] 

NASCUS  (NeUricof,  aL  Maticricoiros  fxriTp6vo\is^, 
an  inland  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  long.  81^  15', 
lat  20°  40'  of  PuJemy.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  35.) 
Mr.  Forstcr  takes  it  to  be  Ncssa  of  Pliny,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Amatliei,  who  occupied  tlic  present  dis- 
trict of  Yemdma,  {^Geography  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  ])p. 
266, 267.)  [G.  W.] 

NASI.      [CAPIIYAB.J 

NA'SIUM  (NeUrioi'),  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  names 
two  cities  of  the  Leuci,  Tullum  {Toui)  and  N.'utium, 
which  he  places  20  minutes  further  south  than 
Tullum,  and  as  many  minutes  east  Both  these 
indications  art*  false,  as  tlie  Itins.  show,  for  Nasiuni 
is  on  a  road  from  Durocortorum  {Jieinu)  to  Tullum; 
and  consequently  west  of  Tout,  and  it  is  not  south. 
An  old  chronicle  pUccs  Nasium  on  the  OmaiM  w 
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Omez,  a  branch  of  the  Moot ;  and  its  name  exists 
in  Naix  or  A'ou,  above  lAgny.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
makes  it  16  leagues  from  Nasium  to  Tullum.  The 
Table  places  Ad  Fines  between  Nasium  and  Tullum, 
14  leagues  from  Nasium  and  5^  from  Tullum.  [As 
to  Ad  Fines,  see  Fines,  No.  14.]  [G.  L.J 

NASU&    [Oeniadae.] 

NATISO  (Norfo'wi',  Strab.:  Nati8one\  a  river 
of  Venetia,  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  dty,  and  is  noticed  in 
connection  with  that  city  by  sJl  the  geographers  as 
well  as  by  several  other  ancient  writers.  (Pliu.  iii. 
18.  s.  22;  Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §  3;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  26;  Ammian.  xxi.  12.  §  8;  Jomand.  Get, 
42.)  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Natiso  t(^ether  with  the 
Turrus  (Natiso  cum  Turro),  as  flowing  by  the  co- 
lony of  Aquileia.  At  the  present  day  the  NoHwne^ 
a  considerable  stream  which  descends  from  the  Alps 
near  Cividakj  falls  into  the  Torre  (evidently  the 
Turrus  of  Pliny),  and  that  again  into  the  homo; 
so  that  neither  of  them  now  flows  by  Aquileia;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  have  changed  their  course, 
which  the  low  and  marshy  character  of  the  country 
renders  easy.  A  small  stream,  or  rather  canal,  ciim- 
mnnicating  from  Aquikia  with  the  sea,  is  still  called 
Natiaa;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Natissa  of  Jwr- 
naudes,  which  he  describes  (I.  c.)  as  flowing  under 
the  walls  of  Aquileia,  must  be  the  far  mori'  impor- 
tant stream,  now  called  the  Natiaone^  as  he  tells  us 
it  had  its  sources  in  the  Mons  Picis,  and  it  wuuld 
be  vain  to  look  for  any  mountxdus  nearer  than  the 
Alps.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  also  speaks  of  the  Natiso  as 
navigable  for  ships  cX  burden  as  far  as  Aquileia,  60 
stadia  from  the  sea;  a  statement  which  renders  it 
certam  that  a  considerable  river  must  have  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  that  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NAVA,  the  river  Nava  in  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  70) 
and  in  Ausonius  (Mosella^  v.  1)  is  the  A'aAe,  u 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhttit,  on  the  left 
bank  just  below  Bingium  (Bingen).  [G.  L.] 

NAVA'LLA  or  NABA'LIA  (NouoA(a),  a  small 
river  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Germany  (Tac. 
Hist.  V.  26),  either  an  eastern  branch  of  the  lihine, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  28)  place.M 
the  fort  Navalia,  or  some  river  in  tlie  country  of  the 
Frisians.  [L.  S.] 

NAVARI.    [Nkubi.] 

NAVARUM.    [Nkuri.] 

KAUBARUM.    [Neubi.] 

NAU'CRATIS  (NatJKpoTiy,  Herod,  ii.  179; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  801  ;  Ptol.  iv.  .'i.  §  9;  Cnlliinaili. 
Epigr.  41;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  II:  Sl<;plj.  11.  *.  v.:  Kth. 
"NavKpcerlrris  or  NowicpoTM^f),  wiui  originally  an 
emporium  for  trade,  founded  by  colonists  from  Mi- 
letus, in  the  Saitic  nome  of  tlie  Delta.  It  stiiod 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of 
the  Nile,  which,  from  the  subsequent  importance 
of  Naucratis,  was  sometimes  culled  the  Ostium 
Naucraticum.  (  Plin.  v.  1 0.  s.  1 1 .)  There  was,  doubt- 
less, on  the  same  site  an  older  Aegyptian  town, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  l(«t  in  that  of  the 
Greek  dockyard  and  haven.  Naucratis  first  at- 
tained its  civil  and  commercial  eminence  in  the 
reign  of  Amasis  (n.  c.  550)  who  rendered  it,  as  re- 
garded the  Greeks,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt.  From 
the  date  of  his  reign  until  tlie  Pereian  invasion,  or 
perhaps  even  tlie  founding  of  Alcxandreiu,  Naucratis 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  Meditcmineau  coni- 
merce,  for  it  was  the  only  Deltaic  harbour  into 
which  foreign  vessels  were  permitted  to  enter;  and 
if  accident  or  stress  of  weather  had  driven  them 
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into  any  other  port  or  month  of  the  Nile,  tlicy  were 
compelled  either  to  sail  ronnd  to  Naucratis,  or  to 
tninsuiit  their  cargoes  thither  in  the  country  boats. 
R(>^idcs  these  commercial  privileges,  tlio  Greeks  of 
Naucratis  received  from  Amaais  many  civil  and 
religions  immunities.  They  appointed  their  own 
magistrates  and  officers  for  the  regulation  of  their 
trade,  customs,  and  harbour  dues,  and  were  per- 
mitted the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship. 
Benides  its  docks,  wharves,  and  other  features  of  an 
Hellenic  city,  Naucratis,  contained  four  celebrated 
temples:  — (1)  That  of  Zeus,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Aegina;  (2)  of  Hera,  built  by  the  Samians 
in  honour  of  their  tutelary  goddess;  (3)  of 
Apollo,  erected  by  the  Milesians;  and  (4)  the  most 
ancient  and  8un)ptuous  of  them  all,  the  federal 
temple  entitled  the  Helleninm,  which  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  lonians  of  Chios,  Tecs,  Pho- 
caca,  and  Cbizomenae;  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes, 
Cnidus,  and  Halicamabsus;  and  of  the  Aetolians  of 
Mytilene.  They  also  observed  the  Dionysiac  fes- 
tivals; and  were,  accordingtoAthenaeus(ziii.p.596, 
XV.  p.  676),  devout  worshippers  of  Aphrodite. 

The  two  principal  manufactures  of  Naucratis 
were  that  of  porcelain  and  wreathes  of  flowers.  The 
former  received  from  the  silicious  matter  al>ounding 
in  the  earth  of  the  neighbourhood  a  high  glaze;  and 
the  potteries  were  important  enough  to  give  names 
to  the  Potter's  Gate  and  the  Potter's  Street,  where 
such  wares  were  exposed  for  sale.     (Id.  xi.  p.  480.) 

Tlie  garlands  were,  according  to  Athcnacus 
(xv.  p.  671,  soq.),  made  of  myrtle,  or,  as  was  some- 
times said,  of  flowers  entwined  with  the  filaments 
of  the  papyrus.  Either  these  garlands  mu.st  have 
been  artitioial,  or  the  makers  of  them  possessed  some 
secret  for  preserving  the  natural  flowers,  since  they 
were  exported  to  Italy,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Roman  ladies.  (Boetticher,  Sabimi,  vol.  i.  pp. 
2'J8,  seq.)  Athenaens  gives  a  particular  account 
(iv.  pp.  150,  seq.)  of  the  Prytaneian  dinners  of 
the  Naucratites.  as  well  as  of  their  general  disposi- 
tion to  luxurious  living.  Some  of  their  feasts  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  kind  called  "  <rvfi€o\a,'' 
where  the  city  provided  a  banqueting-room  and 
wine,  but  the  guests  brought  their  provisions. 
At  wedding  entertainments  it  was  forbidden  to 
introduce  either  eggs  or  |)astry  sweetened  with  honey. 
Naucratis  was  the  birthplace  of  Athenaens  (iii. 
p.  73,  vii.  p.  301);  of  Julius  Pollux,  the  an- 
tiquary and  grammarian ;  and  of  certain  obscure 
historians,  cited  by  Athenaeus,  e.  g.  Lyceas,  Phylar- 
chus,  Psycharmus,  Herostratns,  &c.  Heliodoms 
{Aethwp.  vi.  p.  229)  absurdly  says  that  Aristo- 
phanes, the  comic  poet,  was  bom  there.  Naucratis, 
however,  was  the  native  city  of  a  person  mnch  more 
conspicuous  in  his  day  than  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioiietl,  viz.,  of  Cleomenes,  commissioner-general  of 
flnances  to  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  conquest 
of  Aogypt.  But  neither  the  city  nor  Aegypt  in 
general  had  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  him;  for  he 
was  equally  oppressive  and  dishonest  in  his  admi- 
nistration ;  and  having  excited  in  the  Delta  a 
general  feeling  of  discontent  against  the  Macedonians, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  (Arrian, 
Exp.  AUjp.  iii.  5,  vii.  23;  Diodor.  xviii.  14;  Pseud. 
Aristot.  Occonom.  ii.  34.  s.  40.) 

Herodotus  probably  landed  at  Naucratis,  on  his 
entrance  into  Aegypt ;  but  he  did  not  remain  there. 
It  was,  however,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
legisLitor  Solon,  who  there  exchanged  his  Attic  oil 
and  honey  for  A^ptian  millet ;  and  is  said  to  have 
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taken  sundry  hints  for  his  code  of  laws  from  the 
statutes  of  the  Pharaohs.     (Plutarch,  Sohnj  26.) 

Naucratis,  like  so  many  othera  of  the  I)dt^ 
cities,  began  to  decline  after  the  fbnndation  of  Akx- 
andreia.  Situated  nearly  30  miles  firom  the  sea,  it 
could  not  compete  with  the  most  extensive  and 
commodious  haven  then  in  the  workl ;  and  with  the 
3Iacedonian  invasion  its  monopoly  of  the  Meditfr- 
rancan  traffic  ceased.  Its  exact  nt«  is  unknown, 
but  is  supposed  to  corrc«praid  nearly  with  that  of 
the  modem  hamlet  of  Salhadtchar^  where  consider- 
able heaps  of  ruin  are  extant.  (Niebnhr,  Trareh 
in  Arabia^  p.  97.)  The  coins  of  Naucratis  are  uf 
the  age  of  Trajan,  and  represent  on  their  obverse  a 
hiureated  head  of  the  emperor,  and  on  their  reverse 
the  figure  of  Anubis,  or  a  female  holding  a  spear. 
(Rasche,  Lexic.  R.  Numar.  a.  v.)       [W.  B.  D.] 

NAVILUBIO  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34  ;  Nao^iA- 
koovteovos  irorafMv  ixioXal,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  4X  a 
river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  TarracoDensis, 
now  Navia. 

NAU'LOCHUS,  an  island,  or  rather  reef;  off  the 
Sammonian  promontory,  in  Crete  (Plm.  iv.  12),  tho 
same  as  the  Naumaciios  of  Pomponios  Mela  (il  7. 
§  13;  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  439.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

NAU'LOCHUS  or  NAU'LOCHA  (NoiAoxo, 
Appian),  a  place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Mylao  and  Cape  Peloms.  It  is  known  only  from 
the  great  sea-fight  in  which  Sextos  Pompeios  k9» 
defeated  by  Agrippa,  b.  c.  36,  and  which  was  foogbi 
between  Mylac  and  Naulocbus.  (Suet  Avg.  16; 
Appian,  J5.  C.  v.  116—122.)  [Mti-ab.]  Pom- 
peius  himself  during  the  battle  had  been  encamped 
with  his  land  forces  at  Nanlochus  (Appian  /.  e.  121), 
and  afler  his  victory,  Octavian,  in  his  turn,  took  op 
his  station  there,  while  Agrippa  and  Lepidos  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Messana.  (Jh.  122.)  It  is  clear 
firom  its  name  that  Naulochos  was  a  place  where 
there  was  a  good  roadstead  or  anchorage  for  slup- 
ping;  bot  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  town  of 
tho  name,  though  Silios  Italicos  inclodes  it  in  his 
list  of  Sicilian  cities.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  264.)  Fium 
the  description  in  Appian  it  is  clear  that  it  w:is 
situated  between  Mylae  and  Cape  RautocuhoM  (tho 
Phalacrian  Promontory  of  Ptolemy),  and  probably 
not  very  far  from  the  latter  point;  bot  there  Ls 
nothing  to  fix  its  site  more  definitely.      [E.  H.  B.] 

NAUXOCHUS  (Na^oxoT),  a  small  port  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  belonging  to  Mesembria,  called  by 
Pliny  Tetranaulochos.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319,  ix.  p.  440; 
Plin.  iv.  1 1,  s.  18.) 

NAUMACHOS.     [Naulochts,  No.  1.] 

NAUPACTUS  (No^ojcTos  :  Eik,  NcanrJuerus : 
E^pakto  by  the  Greek  peasants,  Lepanto  by  the 
Italians),  an  important  town  of  the  Locri  Obudae, 
and  tho  best  harboor  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  was  situated  just  within  the  entrance 
of  this  gulf,  a  little  east  of  the  promontory  Antir- 
rhium.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Heracleidae  having  here  boilt  the  fleet  with  which 
they  crossed  over  to  Peloponnesos.  (Stnib.  ix. 
p.  426  ;  Pans.  x.  38.  §  10  ;  Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2.) 
Though  Nanpactus  was  indebted  for  its  histwical 
importance  to  its  harboor  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  it  was  probably  (niginally  chosen 
as  a  site  for  a  city  on  account  of  its  stroog  hill, 
fertile  plains,  and  copoos  sopply  of  ronnii^  water. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol  ii.  p.  608.)  After 
^e  Persian  wars  it  fell  into  the  power  of  tht  Athe- 
nians, who  settled  there  the  Messetiians,  who  bad  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  ooontxj  at  the  end  of  tho 
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Third  Messenian  War,  b.  c.  455 ;  and  during  the 
rcloponnesixm  Wat  it  was  the  head-qoarters  of  the 
Atlienians  in  all  their  operations  in  Western  Greece. 
(Pans.  iv.  24.  §  7;  Thuc.  i.  103,  iL  83,  seq.) 
After  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  the  Messenians  were 
cx))elled  from  Naupactus,  and  tlio  Locrians  regained 
posiiession  of  the  town.  (Pans.  x.  38.  §  10.)  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans, 
from  whom,  however,  it  was  wrested  by  Epaini- 
noudas.  (V'utd.  xr.  75.)  Philip  gave  it  to  the 
Aetoliuns  (Strab.  iz.  p.  427;  Dem.  PhiL  iii.  p.  120), 
and  hence  it  is  frequently  called  a  town  of  Aetolia. 
(Scylax,  p.  14 ;  Mela,  ii.  3  ;  Plin.  iv.  2.  s.  3.)  The 
Aetoli:uis  vigorously  defended  Naupactus  against  the 
Komans  for  two  months  in  b.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi. 
30,  seq.;  Polyb.  v.  103.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  3) 
calls  it  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  to  whom  it  must 
therefore  have  been  assigned  by  the  Komons  after 
Pliny's  time. 

Pausanias  saw  at  Naupactus  a  temple  of  Potwidon 
near  the  sea.  a  temple  of  Artemis,  a  cave  sacred  to 
Aphrodite,  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Asclepius 
(X.  38.  §§  12,  13).  Naupactus  is  mentioned  by 
llierucles  (p.  643);  but  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  Goth. 
iv.  25.)  The  situation  and  present  appearance  of 
the  town  are  thus  described  by  Leake:—"  The  for- 
tress and  town  occupy  the  south-eastern  and  southern 
sides  of  a  hill,  which  is  one  of  the  roots  of  Mount 
Rigdni,  and  reaches  down  to  the  sea.  The  place  is 
fortified  in  the  manner  which  was  common  among 
the  ancients  in  positions  similar  to  that  of  E'pcJUOf 
— th.it  is  to  say,  it  occupies  a  trianguUr  slope  with 
a  citadel  at  the  apex,  and  one  or  more  cross  walls  on 
the  slope,  dividing  it  into  subordinate  enclosures. 
At  E'pakto  there  are  no  less  than  five  enclosures 
between  the  summit  and  the  sea,  with  gut»  of  com- 
miuiication  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  a  side  gate 
on  tlic  west  leading  out  of  the  fortress  from  the 
second  enclosure  on  the  descent  It  b  not  improbable 
that  the  modem  walls  follow  exactly  the  ancient  plan 
of  the  ft^rtress,  for  in  many  parts  they  stand  upon 
Hellenic  foundations,  and  even  retain  large  pieces  of 
the  ancient  masonry  amidst  the  modem  work.  The 
present  town  occupies  only  the  lowest  enclosure;  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  small  harbour  which  made 
so  great  a  figure  in  ancient  history :  it  is  now  choked 
with  rubbish,  and  is  incapable  of  receiving  even  the 
larger  sort  of  boats  which  navigate  the  gulf.** 
{Northern  Greecty  vol.  ii.  p.  608.) 

NAU'PLIA  (NavrMa),  a  rock  above  Delphi 
[Dklthi,  p.  764,  a.] 

NAU'PLIA  iji  NoinrXia :  Eth,  Nca/wKitvs),  the 
port  of  Argos,  was  situated  upon  a  rocky  peninsula, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Amymone,  and  the  father  of  Palamedes,  though 
it  more  probably  owed  its  name,  as  Strabo  has  oh- 
served,  to  its  harbour  (&ir5  rod  reus  vau<rl  wpo- 
tnr\€2tT$cUf  Strab.  vill.  p.  368;  Pans.  ii.  38.  §  2.) 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Nauplians  were  Egypt- 
ians belonging  to  the  colony  which  Danaus  brought 
to  Argoe  (iv.  35.  §  2);  and  from  the  position  of  their 
city  upon  a  promontory  running  out  into  the  sea, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  site  of  the  earlier 
(irecian  cities,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
originally  a  settlement  made  by  strangers  from  the 
East.  Nauplia  was  at  first  independent  of  Argoe, 
and  a  member  of  the  maritime  confederacy  which 
held  its  meetiiigs  in  the  island  of  Calaureia.    (Strab. 
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▼iii.  p.  374.)  About  the  time  of  the  Second  Mes- 
senian  War,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Argives;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  its  expelled  citizens  the 
town  of  Methone  in  Messenia,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenian 
state  by  Epaminondas.  (Pans.  iv.  24.  §  4,  iv.  27. 
§  8,  iv.  35.  §  2.)  Argos  now  took  the  piace  of 
Nauplia  in  the  Calaureian  confederacy;  and  from  this 
time  Nauplia  appears  in  history  only  as  tiie  seaport 
of  Argos  (4  Havwkios  Xlfiij^f  Eurip.  Orest.  767; 
\ifi4yfs  fiaiwKtoij  Electr.  451).  As  such  it  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (/L  c),  but  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias the  place  was  deserted.  Pausanias  noticed 
the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  certain 
forts,  and  a  fountain  named  Cauathus,  by  washing 
in  which  Hera  was  said  to  have  renewed  her  vir- 
ginity every  ywir.    (Paus.  ii.  38.  §  2.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Nauplia  was  called  rh  Nau- 
T\ioy^rh  'AydirXioyf  or  rh  'AyavXia,  but  has  now 
resumed  its  ancient  name.  It  became  u  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
continued  so  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  it  first  emerges  from  obscurity.  In 
1205  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks,  and  became  the 
capital  of  a  small  duchy,  which  commandtHl  the  plain 
of  Argos.  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  14th  century  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  reganied 
it  as  one  of  their  most  important  places  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  who  successfully  defended  it  both  against 
Mahomet  II.  and  Soliman.  They  ceded  it  to  the 
Turks  in  1540,  but  wrested  it  from  them  again  in 
1686,  when  they  constmcted  the  strong  fortifications 
on  i^It.  Palamidhi.  This  fortress,  although  reckoned 
impregnable,  was  stormed  by  the  Turks  in  1715,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  Ull  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  Grecian  independence.  It  then  became  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  government,  and  continued  such, 
till  the  king  of  Greece  removed  his  residence  to 
Athens  in  1834. 

The  modem  town  is  described  by  a  recent  ob- 
server as  having  more  the  air  of  a  real  town  tliau 
any  place  now  existing  in  Greece  nndcr  that  title; 
having  continuous  lines  of  houses  and  streets,  and 
offering,  upon  the  whole,  much  the  appearance  of  & 
second-rate  Italian  seaport  It  is  built  on  the 
peninsula;  and  some  remains  of  the  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations may  be  seen  in  the  site  of  the  walls  of  Fort 
ItskaUf  which  is  the  lower  citadel  of  the  town,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis.  The 
npper  citadel,  called  Palamidhi  (IlaXa/i^Sioi'),  is 
situated  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and  u  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Although  its 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  connection  of  Palamedes 
with  the  ancient  town,  that  this  was  the  appellation 
of  the  hUl  in  ancient  times.  (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  ii. 
p.  356,  Pehponneaiaca^  p.  252 ;  Mure,  Tour  in 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  187  ;  Boblaye,  RedusrcheSy  ijc. 
p.  50;  Curtius,  Peloponnesotf  vol.  ii.  p.  389.) 

NAUPORTUS  (Noi^iropTos).  1.  (Laybach),  a 
small  but  navigable  river  in  the  south-west  of 
Pannonia,  flowing  by  the  town  of  Nauportus,  and 
emptying  itself  into  the  Savns  a  little  below  Ae- 
mona.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  comp  vii.  p.  314,  where 
some  read  Naiwoyros;  Plin.  iii.  23.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  sonth-west  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  was  an  ancient  and 
once  flourishing  commercial  town  of  the  Taurisci, 
which  carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  Aqui- 
leia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314;  Tac  Ann.  I  10;  Plia- 
iii.  22  ;  Veil  Paterc  ii    IIO.)     But  after  the 
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foundation  of  Aemona,  at  a  distance  of  only  15 
inileti  from  Nauportus,  ilic  latter  place  lost  its  for- 
mer importance  and  decayed.  During  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Pannonian  lepons  after  the  death  of 
Augustus,  the  town  was  plundered  and  destroyed. 
(Tac.  /.  c.)  The  place  is  now  called  Ober-Lay- 
btich;  its  I(oman  name  Nauportus  (from  navis  and 
porto)  was  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, who  were  believed  on  their  return  to  hare 
saili^  up  the  Ister  to  this  place,  and  thence  to  liave 
carried  thtrir  shifis  on  their  shoulders  across  the 
AIjjs  to  the  Adriatic.  [L.  S.] 

NAUSTAI^O,  a  place  on  the  south  coast  of  Gullia, 
west  of  the  Rhodanus,  mentioned  in  the  Ora  Mori- 
tuna  of  Avienus  (v.  613)  — 

'"'  Tum  Mansa  vicus,  oppidumque  Naustalo 
Et  urbs." 
The  name  Naustalo  looks  like  Greek,  and  if  it  is 
genuine,  it  may  be  the  name  of  some  Greek  settle- 
ment along  this  coast  Nothing  can  be  determined 
as  to  the  site  of  Naustalo  further  than  what  Ukert 
aays  (fiallien^  p.  412):  it  is  somewhere  between  Cttte 
and  the  Jihane.  [G.  L.] 

NAUSTATHMUS  (No^Woa/ioj),  a  port-town 
on  the  £u:iine,  in  the  western  port  of  Pontus,  on  a 
salt  lake  connected  with  the  sea,  and  90  stadia  to 
the  east  of  the  river  ILilys.  (Arrian,  PeripL  p.  16 ; 
Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  74 ;  Anonym.  PeripL  p.  9  ; 
Tab.  Peut.y  where  it  is  erroneously  called  Nautag- 
iiius.)  The  Periplus  of  the  Anonymns  places  it 
only  40  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hulys. 
CoMip.  llamilton  {liesearcfies,  L  p.  295),  who  has 
identified  the  salt  lake  with  the  modern  Ilamamli 
Ghie.ul;  but  no  remains  of  Naustathmus  have  been 
found.  [L.  S.] 

NAUSTATHMUS  QiavtnaSiioi),  an  ancliorage 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  100  stadia  from  Apollonia. 
(St^lax,  p.  45;  Siadifum.  §  56;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Ptol  iv.  4.  §  5;  Pomp.  iMela,  i.  8.  §  2.)  It  is 
iilentilitHl  with  El- 17 Hal,  which  Beechey  {Exped.  to 
tfw  N.  Const  n/A/rlcft,  p.  479)  descriljcs  as  a  jioint 
forming  a  bay  in  which  large  shi}is  might  find  shel- 
t(>r.  The  remains  which  have  been  found  there 
indicate  an  ancient  site.  (Com p.  Pacho,  Voyage,  p. 
144;  IJarth,  iram/Ierfm^en,  pp.  461,  495 ;  Thrige, 
li('^  Ojrenerut.  p  103.).  [E.  B,  J.] 

NAUTACA  (Noirraico,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  28, 
iv.  18),  a  town  of  Sogdiana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ox  us  (Jihon),  on  its  eastern  bank.  It  has  been 
»H)njeelurod  by  Professor  Wilson  that  it  may  be  the 
hutiic  as  Nakaheh.     {Ariana^  p.  165.)  [V.] 

NAXOSorNAXUS(No^os:  /:«/*.  N^lios :  Capo 
di  Sclmu),  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast 
4»f  the  island  between  Catana  and  Messana.  It  was 
situated  on  a  low  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Acesines  {^Alcantara),  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  was  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Tau- 
romenium.  All  ancient  writers  agree  in  re]>rcsent- 
ing  N.'ixos  OS  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
colonics  in  Sicily;  it  was  founded  the  year  before 
Syracuse,  or  B.C.  735,  by  a  body  of  colonists  from 
('halcis  in  Euboea,  with  whom  Uiere  was  mingled, 
according  to  Ephorus,  a  certain  number  of  lonians. 
The  same  writer  represented  Theocles,  or  Thucles, 
the  leader  of  tlie  colony  and  founder  of  the  city,  as 
an  Athenian  by  birth ;  but  Thucydides  takes  no 
notice  of  this,  and  describes  the  city  as  a  purely 
Cbalcidic  colony ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  m  later 
times  it  was  generally  so  regarded.  (Thuc.  vi.  3; 
Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  267 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  270—277; 
Jhod.  lir.  68,    Conoeming  the  date  of  '\\a  ^msA- 
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ation  sec  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  164;  Eusrb.  Chnm. 
ad  01.  11.  1.)  The  memory  of  Naxas  as  the  ear- 
liest of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  was  pre- 
senr'ed  by  the  dedication  of  an  altar  outside  tbe 
town  to  Apollo  Archegetes,  the  divine  patron  under 
whose  authority  the  colony  had  sailed ;  and  it  was  a 
custom  (still  retained  long  afler  the  destructiim  of 
Naxos  itself)  that  all  Theori  or  envoys  proooedinj; 
on  sacred  missions  to  Greece,  or  returning  fruii 
thence  to  Sicily,  should  offer  sacrifice  on  this  altar. 
(Thuc  I.  c. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  109.)  It  is  nnguhr 
that  none  of  tlie  writers  above  cited  allude  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Naxoe;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliat  this  was  derived,  as  stated  by  Uellanicos 
{ap.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  XoXirfs),  from  the  presfsenct 
among  the  original  settlers  of  a  body  of  o(doimt« 
from  the  island  of  that  name. 

The  new  colony  must  have  been  speedily  joiind 
by  fresh  settlers  from  Greece,  as  within  six  years 
after  its  first  establishment  the  Chalcidians  at  Naxus 
were  able  to  send  out  a  fresh  colonv,  which  foundeJ 
the  city  of  Leontini,  ii.c.  730;  and  this  w.is  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Catana.  Theocles  himself  be- 
came the  Oekist,  or  recognised  founder,  of  the  fbnner, 
and  Euarchus,  probably  a  Chalcidic  citizen,  of  tbe 
latter.  (Thuc.  t  c;  Scymn.  Ch.  283 — 286;  Strab. 
vL  p.  268.)  Strabo  and  Soymnus  Chius  both  repre- 
sent Zancle  also  as  a  colony  from  Naxos,  but  no  allu- 
sion to  this  is  found  in  Thucydides.  But,  as  it  « as 
certainly  a  Chalcidic  colony,  it  is  probable  tliat  souic 
settlers  from  Naxns  joined  those  from  the  parent 
country.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  'Jlmc. 
vi.  4.)  Callipolis  al^o,  a  city  of  uncertain  site,  and 
which  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  was  a  co- 
lony of  Naxos.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  L  c.) 
But  notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  its  early  pro- 
sperity, wo  have  very  little  information  as  to  the 
early  history  of  Na.xos;  and  the  first  facts  tcan$- 
mitted  to  us  concerning  it  relate  to  dbtastcrs  that  it 
sustained.  Thus  Herodotus  tells  us  Uiat  it  was  one  ol 
the  cities  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Hipp>- 
crates,  despot  of  Gcla,  about  n.  c.  498 — 191  (Hert^l. 
vii.  154);  and  his  expri'ssions  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  reduced  b}  him  under  permanent  sub- 
jection. It  api>ears  to  have  afterwards  successively 
passed  under  the  authority  of  Gelon  of  SyracuM, 
and  his  brother  Hieron,  as  wc  find  it  subject  to  the 
latter  in  b.  c.  476.  At  that  time  Hieron,  with  a  view 
to  strengthen  his  own  power,  removed  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos  at  the  s.-ime  time  with  those  of  Catina,  and 
settled  them  together  at  Leontini.  while  he  rei)eoplnl 
the  two  cities  with  fresh  colonists  from  other  quar- 
ters (Diod.  xi.  49).  The  name  of  Naxos  is  not  f-jn*- 
cifically  mentioned  during  the  revolutions  that  en- 
sued in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  Hieron ;  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  city  was  restored  to  the 
old  Chalcidic  citizens  at  the  same  time  as  these  wen' 
reinstated  at  Catana,  B.r.  461  (Id.  xi.  76);  ainl 
hence  we  find,  during  tlie  ensuing  period,  the  thrrc 
Chalcidic  cities,  Naxos,  Leontini,  and  Catana,  gene- 
rally united  by  the  bonds  of  amit^*,  and  maintainin;; 
a  close  alliance,  as  opposed  to  Syracuse  and  the  other 
Di>ric  cities  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xiii.  56.  xiv.  14;  Thw. 
iii.  86,  iv.  25.)  Thus,  in  B.C.  427,  when  the  Leon- 
tini were  hard  pressed  by  thSr  neighboors  of  Syra- 
cuse, their  Chsdcidic  brethren  afibrided  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  (Thuc.  iii.  86);  and  when 
the  first  Athenian  expedition  arrived  in  Sicily  under 
Laches  and  Charocades,  the  Naxiana  immediately 
joined  tlieir  alliance.  With  them,  as  well  as  ?ritb 
\  l\ubB3D»^dffi&  QI&  Um  o\»^te  side  ct  the  Btnuti,  it  i* 
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prolwUt  thit  tninitj  to  (bar  nogbNnin  it  Ueoui* 
«■  ■  itnmg  motive  in  indocinK  ihcm  to  joia  tba 
AClwDuiu ;  u>d  dniing  tlic  hutilitin  that  ensued,  Iba 
M"'*"'-"*  tukitng  on  «i«  occsnon,  in  b.c,  435, 
mule  B  indden  stluk  apon  Nuca  both  bj  land  uid 
■ra,  the  Nuiuu  Tigciroiul;  npnlitd  tbem,  ind  in 
their  lain  iilUcted  heavj  loai  rai  the  uuilanta.  (Id. 
JT,  25.) 

On  occaiioQ  of  the  gmt  Atfaenian  eipeditioQ  to 
Sialr(B.c.  115),  the  Kuiana  fnim  tlje  first  eepouMd 
tbdr  alliance,  even  whils  th«r  bindred  citin  of 
Kh^nm  nod  CbIsm  held  aloof;  and  not  nnlj  fiir- 
nlsfaed  them  with  supplieB,  but  iweivfd  tbem  freelj 
into  their  city  (Diod.  liii.  i :  Thuc.  ri.  60).  Hence 
it  KM  at  KuoB  th»t  tho  Athmian  fleet  firat  toached 
idcT  crraaini;  the  alruta ;  and  at  a  bilcr  iieriwl  the 
NuLuu  and  Catanaema  are  enumetntd  bj  Thu- 
e;ilid««  na  the  only  Gni-k  cities  in  Sicily  winch 
akled  with  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  S7.)  After 
the  failare  of  this  eipcdilico  the  Chalcidic  dliea 
were  natarally  invoked  for  a  time  in  hntilitica  with 
SyracuMi  bnt  theee  were  suspended  in  B.C.  409.  by 
Ibc  dnn^er  which  Henwd  (o  Ihrealen  all  Ibe  Gmk 
citiet  alike  fmm  the  Cartha;;iniaDB.  (Diod.  liii.  56.) 
Their  poBJtion  on  this  occasion  preserved  the  Noiiuns 
frran  Ifaa  fato  which  befoll  Ajnigenlnm,  Geb,  and 
Camarina;  bat  they  did  not  loo;;  erijoy  this  immu- 
nily.  In  n.  c.  403,  Dicoyaiiu  of  Sjmcuae,  deeming 
hiinaeir  secure  frim  Iho  power  of  Carthage  as  well 
as  from  domentjc  (edition,  determined  to  lorn  hit 
nrma  ngunBt  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily;  and  having 
made  himself  mosler  of  Naios  by  the  treachery  of 
their  general  Pmclei,  he  sold  all  the  inhabitants  >a 
hlnvcs  and  drotroyed  both  the  walls  and  boiklings  of 
the  city,  while  he  bi'Htowed  its  territory  npnn  the 
neighlnorinc  Kculi.  (tHud.  liv,  14,  IS,  66,  68.) 

It  ia  certain  that  Naioo  neier  recovorcd  tliia  blow, 
nor  mse  again  to  be  a  place  of  any  consideiatinn  : 
but  it  ia  not  easy  lo  trace  prtciocly  the  events  which 
fnllowed.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Siculi,  to 
whom  Ibc  Naiian  tertitnry  was  asaicned,  soon  afler 
f.mncd  a  new  Mtllement  on  the  hill  called  Monnt 
T.-iuTTLi,  which  tise*  immediately  above  the  site  of 
Nuns,  and  that  this  gmdnally  grew  up  into  a  con- 
aiilnahlo  tnim,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Tanm- 
menium.  (Kod.  xiv.  58,  59.)  This  took  place  abont 


alill  in 


of  thi*Btn>D|;bDld  some  years  later.  (/6.S8.)  Mean- 
while the  exiled  and  fugitive  inhabitants  of  Naios 
anrl  CatatH  formed,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  con- 
siderable body,  who  as  far  as  ponsibki  kept  togelhor. 
An  attempt  wia  made  in  b.  c.  394  by  the  Rhetpana 
til  wtlle  them  ag«n  ina  body  at  Mjlao,  but  withont 
aurcess;  Air  they  were  speedily  eipellcd  by  the  Mea- 

diipcned  in  varions  parts  ot  Sicily.  (Diod.  liv.  87.) 
Al  length,  in  B.  c.  358,  Andmmacbua,  the  father  of 
the  hiatoiiaa  TimaeoN  is  said  to  have  collected 
together  a|rain  the  Na^ian  eiilee  from  all  parte  of 
the  inland,  and  establithed  them  on  the  hill  of  Tati- 
romeninm,  which  thai  rose  to  be  n  Ureck  city,  and 

ivi.  T.)  Hence  Pliny  ipeiiks  of  Taannnenmm  as 
having  been  finmerly  called  Naxoe,  an  expretuon 
which  is  not  strictly  correct.  (Plin.  lU.  8.  s.  14.) 
The  tbrtanes  of  the  new  city,  which  quickly  ro«] 
to  be  a  place  of  importance,  are  related  in  the 
article  Taubohehtom.  The  site  of  Nana  itself 
seeins  to  have  been  never  again  inbihiled  ;  hot  the 
iliar  and  shrine  of  Apollo  Arcliegetta  continued  to 
mak  the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  and  ire  mentiaDed 


in  tlw  war  between  Octavian  and  Seitua  Pompey  in 
S'd^,  b.  a  36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  t.  109.) 

"nan  an  no  mniuns  i^  the  ancient  dty  now 
extant,  but  tlie  lite  is  clearly  marked.  It  occnpicd 
a  tow  but  rocky  headland,  now  called  the  Cajio  4i 
Schitd,  formed  by  an  ancient  atream  of  hiva,  im- 
mediately to  the  K.  of  the  Alastitira,  one  of  the 
mnt  considerable  streams  in  this  part  of  Sicily.  A 
small  bay  to  the  "S.  afibrds  good  anchorage,  and 
separatee  it  from  the  foot  of  the  bidd  and  h^lty  bill, 
etdl  occupied  by  the  town  of  raorwuna  ;  but  (be 
situation  was  not  one  which  enjoyed  any  peculiar 

The  ctuns  of  Kaioo,  which  an  of  fine  workman- 
ship, may  almost  all  be  relbrnd  lo  the  perloil  froin 
u.c.  460  to  n.c;  403,  which  was  prubnbly  tlie 
moat  flourishing  in  llie  b^lory  of  the  city.  [li.ll.ll.j 


NAXOS  or  NAXUS  {Nd(o(,  Suid. .. ».),  a  town  of 
Crete.accordinRlolhe  Scholiaat  (ad  A»rf. /iliS.  vi. 
107)  celebrated  for  its  whetstones.  UiSck  (A'nTa, 
tol.  i.  p.  4 1 7)  considem  the  enistonce  of  this  city  very 
problematical.  The  islands  Crete  and  Naice  were 
tamed  for  their  whetstones  (Plin.  smyi.  22;  coinp. 
i»iii,28),and  hence  the  cwiftision.  In  Mr.  Fashley'a 
map  the  site  of  Nun  is  marked  near  Spina 
''onga.  [E.B.J.] 

NAXOS  or  NAXUSCNdtoi:  ElKKiim:  Naxia), 
Ibe  largestandmoetfcrtileoftheCycladca,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  Aegean  sea,  about  halfway  between 
tho  coasts  of  Greece  and  those  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
lies  cast  of  Paroe,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  about  6  miles  wide.  It  isdescribed  by  Pliny 
(Iv.  la.  s.  22)  as  75  Roman  miles  in  drcumferonce. 
It  is  about  19  miles  in  length,  aiui  15  in  breadth  in 
its  widest  part.  It  bore  several  other  names  in  an- 
cient times.  It  was  called  Strongyle  (irparfOKji) 
from  ila  round  shape,  .Dion3:sias  (Aioiaxiliu)  fiotn 
its  excellent  wine  and  its  consequent  connection  with 
the  worsliip  of  Dionjius,  and  tho  Smaller  Sicily 
(luxfii  XiiteAfa)  fmm  the  fertility  of  ita  soil  (I'lin. 
iv.  12.  s.  22;  niod.  v.  BO— Sa);  bnt  the  poets  fre- 
quently give  it  the  name  of  Dia  (Aia;  camp.  Or. 
Mrl.  ii.  690,  viii.  174.)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thraciana,  and  then  by  Co. 
rinns,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Naioe,  thn 
Carian  chieftain.  (Diod.  t.  50,  51 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  r. 
Nd{Dt,)  In  the  historical  ages  it  was  colnni.-nl  by 
lonians  from  Attica  (Herod,  viii.  46),  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position,  size,  ind  fertility,  it  bersnw 
the  nxat  powerful  of  the  Cychides.  The  gnvem- 
mcnt  of  Naxoa  wai  orignally  an  oligarchy,  but  was 
orerthrowa  by  Lygdamis,  who  made  himself  tvnnt 
of  the  island.  (Aristot  i^.  AOi.  nii.  p.  34S.) 
Lygdamis,  however,  appea™  not  to  have  retained  hia 
power  long,  tor  we  find  him  assisting  P«iistralui  in 
his  third  restoration  to  Athens,  and  the  latter  in  rs. 
turn  subduing  Naioa  and  committing  the  tyranny 
to  Lygdamis.  (Hend.  i.  &\,M-,  «in>^  KnAiK- 
PiA.  T.  a.)  &U1  wm  moWuna  ^(Wnw-ai.  "^^ 
^  o  ^ 
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aristocratical  party  appear  to  have  again  got  the 
iipjicr  hand ;  but  they  were  after  a  short  time  ex- 
pelled by  the  people,  and  applied  for  assistance  to 
Aristagoras  of  Milctos.  The  Persians,  at  the  per- 
Buajjtion  of  Aristagoras,  sent  a  large  force  in  b.  a 
501  to  subdue  Naxos :  the  expedition  proved  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  Aristagoras,  fearing  the  anger  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  persuaded  the  lonians  to  revolt  from  the 
great  king.  (Herod,  v.  30 — 34.)  At  this  period 
the  Naxiaus  had  8000  hoplites,  many  ships  of  war, 
and  numerous  slaves.  (Herod,  v.  30,  31.)  From 
tlie  8000  hoplitcs  we  may  conclude  that  the  free 
population  amounted  to  50,000  souls,  to  which  num- 
ber we  may  add  at  least  as  many  slaves.  In  b.  c. 
490  the  Persians  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes  knded 
upon  the  island,  and  in  revenge  for  their  former 
failure  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  but 
those  who  remxuned  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  their 
city  set  on  fire.  (Herod,  vi.  96.)  Naxos  became  a 
dependency  of  Persia ;  but  their  four  ships,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  deserted  the  latter  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian  independence  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Hemd.  viii.  46.)  They  also 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  (Diod.  v.  52.) 
After  the  Persian  wars  Xaxos  became  a  member  of 
the  confederacy  of  Delos  under  the  headship  of 
Athens;  but  about  B.C.  471  it  revolted,  and  was 
enbdued  by  the  Athenians,  who  reduced  the  Naxians 
to  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  established  500 
Athenian  Cleruchs  in  the  ishind.  (Thuc.  L  98, 137 ; 
Pint.  PericL  11;  Pans.  i.  27.  §  6.)  From  Uiis 
lime  Naxfifi  is  seldom  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 
It  was  off  Naxos  tiiat  Chabrias  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  b.  c.  376,  which 
restored  to  Athens  the  empure  of  the  sea.  (Xen. 
JM.  V.  4.  §  60,  seq.;  Diod.  xv.  84.)  During  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome  Naxos  was  for  a  short  time  sub* 
ject  to  the  Ilho<lians.     (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.) 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1 204,  the  Aegaean  sea  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Vene- 
tians; and  Marco  Sanudo,  in  1207,  took  possession 
of  Naxos,  and  founded  there  a  powerful  state  under 
the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  (Dux 
Aogaei  Pclagi).  He  built  the  large  castle  above  the 
town,  now  in  ruins,  and  fortified  it  with  12  towers. 
His  dynasty  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Cy- 
cla«les  for  360  years,  and  was  at  length  overthrown 
l.y  the  Turks  in  1566.  (Fjnlay,  Medieval  Grftcf^ 
]).  320,  seq.)  Naxos  now  belongs  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece.  Its  population  does  not  exceed 
12,000,  and  of  these  300  or  400  are  Latms,  the  dc- 
•cendants  of  the  Venetian  settlers,  many  of  whom 
bear  the  names  of  the  noblest  families  of  Venice. 

Tiie  ancient  capital  of  tlie  island,  also  called 
Kaxns,  was  situated  upon  the  NW.  coast.  Its  site 
is  occu])ied  by  the  modem  capitid.  On  a  small  de- 
tached rock,  called  Palati,  about  50  yards  in  front 
of  the  harbour,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  tra- 
dition calls  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  The  western 
jiortal  still  remains,  consisting  of  three  huge  marble 
fla})M,  two  |icrpendicular  and  one  laid  across,  and  is 
of  elegant,  though  simple  workmanship.  A  drawing 
of  it  is  given  by  Tournefort.  Stephanus  B.  men- 
tions another  town  in  Naxos  called  Tragia  or  Tra- 
paea  (*.  v.  Tpayla),  but  which  Ross  believes  to  be 
the  small  island  Mdkaret^  between  Naxos  and  Do- 
nnssa.  Aristotle  also  (a/>.  Atheii,  viii.  ji.  348)  men- 
tioned a  place,  named  I..CJitadae  (Ai}(rr(i5ai),  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known. 

In  the  centre  ci  the  island  a  mounUm,  uo^  ca]i\fid 
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Zta,  rises  to  the  height  of  3000  f«et  Fran  Us 
summit  22  isUnds  may  be  counted ;  and  in  the  dii> 
tance  may  be  seen  the  outh'ne  of  the  mountuns  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  mountain  appears  to  have  bees 
called  Drius  (Ap(o5)  in  antiquity  (Diod.  y.  51);  its 
modem  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  andent 
name  of  the  island  (Dia).  On  it  there  is  a  cnrioos 
Hellenic  tower ;  and  near  the  bottom,  on  the  road 
towards  Philoti,  an  inscripti(m,  ipos  At6s  Mi|XaM-(ev. 
Another  mountain  is  called  Kdronan  (rh  Kipttpw), 
which  is  evidently  an  ancient  name,  ai^  remhids  one 
of  the  Naxian  nymph  Coroois,  who  brought  up  the 
young  Dionysus  (Diod.  y.  52).  The  mountains  of 
Naxos  consist  partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  marble, 
the  latter  being  scarcely  inferior  to  tliat  of  Pans. 
Good  whetstones  were  also  obtained  fitmi  Kazos. 
(Hesych.  a.v,  Na|/o  XtOos-,  Plin.  xxxvL  6.  8.9.) 
There  are  several  streams  in  the  ishuid,  one  of  which 
in  ancient  times  was  called  Biblus  (BlSXoSf  Stejili. 
B.  *.  r.  Bi€KUrn). 

The  fertility  of  Naxos  has  been  equally  celebrated 
in  ancient  and  modem  tiroes.  Herodotus  says  that 
it  excelled  all  other  islands  in  prosperity  (v.  28). 
It  produces  in  abundance  com,  oil,  wine,  and  firnit 
of  the  finest  description.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  wine  Naxos  was  celebrated  in  the 
legends  of  Dionysus,  particularly  those  relating  to 
Ariadne.  [See  Diet  of  Biogr.  art.  Ariadsk.] 
Moreover,  the  priest  of  Dionysus  gave  his  name  to 
the  year,  like  the  Archon  Eponymus  at  Athens. 
(Bockh,  Inter.  2265.)  The  finest  wine  of  Nazus 
is  now  produced  at  a  place  called  Aperdtkoa.  It  is 
a  superior  white  wine,  and  is  celebrated  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean  under  the  name  of  Baoehu' 
Wine. 

The  plant  which  produces  ladanum  is  found  at 
Naxos;  and  in  Thevenot*s  time  it  was  collected  from 
the  beards  of  goats,  in  the  manner  described  b? 
Herodotus  (iii.  112).  £mery  is  also  found  there, 
particularly  in  the  southem  part  of  the  island,  and 
forms  an  article  of  export  The  goats  of  Nax(« 
were  celebrated  in  antiquity.    (Athen.  xii.  p.  540.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  in  the 
island  is  an  unfinished  colossal  figure,  still  lying  in 
an  ancient  marble  quarry  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  is  about  34  feet  in  length,  and 
has  always  been  called  by  the  inhabitants  a  fignre 
of  Apollo.  On  tlic  side  of  the  liill,  at  tlie  distance 
of  five  minutes  from  the  statue,  we  still  find  the  in- 
scription, tipos  x^P^^  Upov  *Air6Wtcvos.  Ross  con- 
jectures that  tlie  statue  may  have  been  intended  as 
a  dedicatory  ofiering  to  Delos.  (Thevenot,  Trareli, 
p.  103,  Engl,  transl. ;  Tonmefort,  Votfage^  vol.  i. 
p.  163,  Engl,  transl.  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  93;  Ross,  Reisen  aufden  Grieck.  Insebi^ 
vol.  i.  p.  22,  seq.;  Griitcr,  De  Naaeo  Insula,  HaL 
1833-  Curtius,  Naxos,  Berl.  1846.) 


COTS  OF  THB  ISLAND   OF  KAXOS. 

NAXUA'NA  (fia^ovdya,  Ptol.  y.  13.  §  12),  s 
city  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Araxes,  now  Nack' 
dg^tNHi)  a  city  of  some  importuiee  in  AnneoiaD  his* 
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Uiry,  and  connected,  by  tradition,  with  tlic  first  ha- 
bitation of  Noah,  and  the  descent  of  the  patriarch 
from  the  lurk,  (Gomp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  35 ;  St. 
Martin,  Menu  tur  r*i4rmente,  vol.  i.  p.  131 ;  Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  voL  z.  p.  363 ;  Chesnev,  Exped.  EuphnU. 
voLi.  p.  145.)  '  [E.B.J.] 

NAZABETH  (NaCap40 :  Eth.  KaCapriv6s,  Na- 
dwpcubs),  a  dtj  of  Galilee,  celebrated  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  residence  of  onr  Lord  for  thirty 
vears,  before  He  commenced  His  public  ministry 
(&  Mark,  I  9 ;  S.  Luke,  iv.  16,  29),  from  which 
circamstance  he  was  called  a  Nazarene.  {S.  Mark, 
i.  24,  idr.  67;  S,  Matt  zxvi.  71.)  It  was  appa- 
rently in  bad  repute,  even  among  the  despised  Gali- 
leans themselves.  (5.  John,  i.  46.)  It  was  visited  by 
oar  Lord  immediately  on  His  entering  on  His  ministry, 
when  an  att«npt  was  made  upon  His  life  (5.  Luke, 
iv.  16 — 30)  ;  and  He  appears  only  to  have  visited  it 
once  subsequently,  again  to  exemplify  the  proverb, 
that  **  no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  country." 
(5.  3faH.  xiii.  54—58 ;  S.  Mark,  vi.  1—6.)  Its 
site  b  well  described  by  Knsebius  as  over  against 
Legio,  15  miles  distant  from  it  towards  the  E., 
near  to  Mount  Tabor.  Its  site  has  never  been  lost 
in  Chri:^ian  times,  and  in  all  ages  travellerH  have 
made  mention  of  it.  (Belaud,  Palaeitina,  pp.  905 — 
907.)  "  The  town  of  Nazareth,  called  in  Arabic 
En-N&»irah,  lies  upon  the  western  side  of  a  narrow 
oblong  basin,  extending  about  from  SSW.  to  NNE., 
perhaps  20  minutes  in  length  by  8  or  10  in  breadth. 
The  houses  stand  on  the  lower  part  c^  the  slope  of 
the  western  hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  above 
them.  Towards  the  N.  the  hills  are  less  high ;  on 
the  £.  and  S.  they  are  low.  In  the  SE.  the  basin 
contracts,  and  a  valley  runs  out  narrow  and  winding 
to  the  great  plain."  The  precipitous  rocky  wall  of 
this  valley  is  called  the  Mount  of  Precipitation.  The 
elevation  of  the  valley  of  Nazareth  is  given  as  821 
Paris  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  mountains 
above  Nazareth  1500  or  1600  feet;  but  Dr.  Bobin- 
son  thinks  this  estimate  too  high.  The  houses  of 
the  town  are  well  built  of  stone.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  780  taxable  males,  of  whom  170 
are  Moslems ;  the  remainder.  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  (^Bibiicai  Res.  vol  iii.  pp.  183 — 
185.)  [G.W.] 

NAZIANZUS  (NoCiavC<JO»  »  t^^n  "» ^^^  south- 
west of  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  called  Gar- 
sauria,  24  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Arche- 
his.  The  place  is  not  mentioned  by  the  early 
writers,  and  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  fai'^t  that  it  was 
the  place  where  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  was  edu- 
cated, and  where  he  afterwards  became  bishop. 
(HicrocL  p.  700;  Socrat.  UiaU  Ecclet.  iv.  11;  Greg. 
Naz.  Viia  Carm.  v.  25,  Epist.  50;  Cone.  Const, 
iu  p.  97 ;  It.  Ant.  p.  144;  It.  flieros.  p.  577,  where 
it  is  miswritten  Nathiangus;  comp.  Diocaesareia.) 
Hamilton  {Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  228)  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  modem  place  called  Euran  Sheher, 
near  Ilaval  Dere,  marks  the  site  of  Nazianzus, 
though  others  identify  the  vilUige  of  Mimisu  with 
it.  [L.  S.] 

NEAE  (N^),  a  small  island  near  Lemnos,  in 
which  Philoctetes,  according  to  some  authorities,  was 
bitten  by  a  water-snake.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  comp. 
Antig.  Caryst.  Mirab.  c.  9.)  Pliny  places  it  be- 
tween Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont  (ii.  87.  s.  89). 
It  is  called  in  the  charts  Stratiaj  and  by  the 
modern  Greeks  *A7ioj  crpa'njy6s,  the  holy  war- 
rior, that  is,  St.  Michael  (Walpole,  Travels,  ^ 
p.  55.) 
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NEAE  PATBAE.     [Hypata.] 

NEAETHUS  (Jt^iaiBos,  Strab.  ;  N^ai9or, 
Theocr. ;  Nauai0os,  Lycophr.),  a  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Bruttium,  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum  about  10  miles  N.  of  Crotona,  still  called 
the  Nieto  or  Neto.  Strabo  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  here  that  the  Trojan 
women  who  were  conducted  as  captives  by  a  Greek 
fleet,  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  the  victors,  and  thus 
compelled  them  to  settle  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Stnib. 
vi.  p.  262 ;  Plin.  iiL  1 1.  s.  15.)  It  is  well  known  that 
the  same  legend  is  transferred  by  other  writers  to 
many  different  localities,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  which  gradually  travelled  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inytlis 
relating  to  Aeneas.  The  form  of  tlie  name  HavaiBos 
employed  by  Lycophron  {Akx.  921)  points  evi- 
dently to  the  same  fanciful  derivation  (from  vavs 
and  df^w).  Theocritus  alludes  to  the  rich  and  va- 
ried herbage  which  grew  on  its  banks  {Id.  iv.  24), 
and  for  which,  accwding  to  a  modem  traveller,  it 
is  still  remarkable.  (Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
313-)  FE  H   B  1 

NEANDBEIA,  NEA'NDBIUM,  NEANDBUS 
(Ncfl(y8f>c(a,  titMpiov,  Ntop^pos  :  Eth.  NeofSpeuj 
or  NcoyS/Mcvs),  a  town  in  Troas,  probably  founded  by 
Aeolians ;  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  disappeared, 
its  inhabitants,  together  with  those  of  other  neigh- 
bouring places,  having  removed  to  Alexaiidrcia. 
(Strab.  xiii.  pp.  604,  606.)  According  to  Scylax 
(p.  36)  and  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v.),  Neandreia  was 
a  maritime  town  on  the  Hellespont  ;  and  Stntbo 
might  perhaps  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken  in 
placing  it  in  the  interior  above  Hamaxitus  ;  but  he 
is  so  exphcit  in  his  description,  marking  its  dis- 
tance from  New  Ilium  at  130  stadia,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  him  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
Hence  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  274),  adopting  him 
as  his  guide,  seeks  the  site  of  Neandreia  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Scomander,  near  the  modem  town 
ofA'ne.  [L.  S.] 

KEANDBIA.     [Nea.] 

NEANISSUS  {li€o»uT<r6i  or  NofecrotJf),  a  town 
in  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  south- east  of  Phreata,  and 
between  this  latter  t»wn  and  Diocaesareia.  (Ptol.  v. 
6.  §  14.)  No  further  particulars  are  known  about 
the  place.  [L.  S;] 

NEA'POLIS,  i.  e.  "  the  New  City."  I.  In  Eu- 
rope. 1.  (litdvoXiii  Eth.  NtairoXirris,  Strab. 
and  Steph.  B. ;  but  coins  have  N^owoXirfjs,  Neapo- 
litanus:  Napoli ;  in  French  and  EngHsh  NapUs), 
one  of  the  must  considerable  cities  of  Campania, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  called  tlie 
Crater  or  Sinus  Cumanus,  which  now  derives  from 
it  the  name  of  Bay  of  Naples.  All  ancient  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  city,  and  a 
colony  of  the  neighbouring  Cumae;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  its  foundation  are  very  obscurely  related. 
Scymnus  Chins  tells  us  it  was  founded  in  pursuance 
of  an  oracle;  and  Strabo  calls  it  a  Cumaean  colony, 
but  adds  that  it  subsequently  received  an  additional 
body  of  Chalcidic  and  Atlienian  colonists,  with  some 
of  the  settlers  from  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
Pithecnsae,  and  was  on  this  account  called  Ncapolis, 
or  the  New  City.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  253 ; 
Veil.  Pat  i.  4.)  Its  Chalcidic  or  Eutoean  origin  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  bv  Statins,  who  was  himself  a 
native  of  the  city  {Silv.'x.  2. 263,  il  2. 94,  iii.  6. 12); 
but.  these  expressions  probably  refer  to  its  beinf;a 
colony  from  the  Chalcidic  Q\t^  ol  ^^\c\aj&.  'Wft.xaxcv^ 
1  itaelf  BuflldeiiWy  v^m\&  \a  ^"t  1«l<cX  V>»^  \\.  ^^ 
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n  more  recent  settlement  than  some  one  previonsly 
existing  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  and  that  this 
did  not  refer  merely  to  tlie  parent  city  of  Cumae,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  we  find  mention  (though 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period)  of  a  place  called 
rAL.\KroLi3  or  "  the  Old  City."  (Liv.  viii.  22.) 
I*ut  the  relations  l)etwocn  the  two  are  very  obscure. 
No  Greek  author  mentions  Palaepolis,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  should  be  ignorant  were  it  not  frar  Livy, 
who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  site  of  Nea- 
polis.  From  the  passage  of  Strabo  above  cited,  it 
seems  clear  that  this  was  the  original  settlement 
of  the  Cnmaean  colonists;  and  that  the  name  of 
Neapolis  was  given  to  the  later  colony  of  Chalci- 
dians  and  others  who  established  themselves  on  a  site 
.it  no  gn>at  distance  from  the  former  one.  A  dif- 
ferent version  of  its  history,  but  of  much  more 
dubious  authority,  is  cited  by  Philargyrius  from 
the  historian  Lutatius,  according  to  which  the  Cu- 
mneans  abandoned  their  first  colony  from  an  appre- 
hension lest  it  should  eclipse  the  parent  city,  but  were 
commanded  by  an  oracle  to  restore  it,  and  gave  to 
the  colony  thus  founded  anew  the  name  of  Neapolis. 
(IMiilarpyr.  ad  Cvory.  iv.  564.)  The  original  name 
of  I'abiciioliR  (which  obviously  could  not  be  so  de- 
signated until  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  city) 
ap])oar8  to  have  been  Parthenope  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
I'hilareyr.  21  c),  a  name  which  is  used  by  the  Koman 
poets  as  a  poetical  ap^icUation  of  Neapolis.  (Virg. 
(icory.  iv.  564;  0\'id,  AUt.  xv.  711,  &c.)  Ste- 
})hanus  of  Byzantium  notices  Parthenope  as  a  city 
of  Opicia  (the  ancient  designation  of  Campania); 
hut  it  is  .singular  enough  that  both  he  and  Strabo 
rail  it  a  colony  of  the  Kho<lians,  without  mentioning 
either  the  Chalcidians  or  Cumaeans.  (Steph.  W. 
s.  v.\  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  On  the  other  hand,  Ly- 
C4>|«liron  alludes  to  the  place  where  the  Siren  Par- 
thenope was  cMst  on  sliore,  by  the  name  of  Falerum 
(♦oA^pou  rvpais,  Lycophr.  Alex.  717);  and  Ste- 
plianus  also  s^iys  that  Phalerum  was  a  city  of 
Opicia,  the  same  which  was  afterwards  called  Nea- 
IMilis.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  ♦oA^poi'.)  The  name  of 
Kalemm  has  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Pclasgic  aspect;  and 
it  is  not  iinprub:ible,  as  suggested  by  Abeken  {MU- 
tel  It/iluii^  p.  no),  that  there  was  originally  a  Tyr- 
rhenian settlement  on  the  spot.  The  legendary 
coimectiou  of  the  Siren  Parthenope  with  the  site  or 
nei^hbourlKXKl  of  Xea{)olis  was  well  established,  and 
universally  received ;  hence  Dionysius  designates  the 
city  as  the  abode  of  Parthcno(K.' ;  and  Strabo  tells  us 
that  even  in  his  time  her  tomb  was  still  shown 
there,  and  games  celebrated  in  her  honour.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  246;  Dionys.  Per.  358;  Eustath.  ad  loc.; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  site  of  the  original  settlement,  or  Old  City 
(l\ilaepolis),  is  nowhere  indicated,  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  stood  on  the  hill  of  Pausilypus  or 
Posilipo^  a  long  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  which 
separates  the  bay  of  PozzuoU  or  Biuao  from  that  of 
Naph-8  itself.  The  new  town,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
joiiutl  the  river  Sebethus,  a  small  stream  still  called 
the  SihiU}^  and  must,  therefore,  have  occupied  the 
same  site  with  the  more  easterly  portion  of  the 
modem  city  of  Naples.  (Abeken,  MitUl  lUdim^ 
p.  Ill;  Niebuhr,  vol  iii.  p.  179.)  The  latter  city 
seems  rapidly  to  have  risen  to  great  prosperity,  and, 
in  great  measure,  ecUpsed  the  older  settlement;  but 
it  is  clear  from  Livy  that  Pahiepolis  continued  to 
subsist  by  the  side  of  the  new  colony,  until  they  both 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Samnites.  It  does  not 
MppcMT  tbit  atber  the  old  or  the  new  dty  ira&  Ted\ioei 
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by  force  of  arms  by  the  Campaman  oonqnertin;  thef 
seem  rather  to  have  entered  into  a  oompronuie  witk 
them,  and  admitted  a  body  of  the  Campaniani  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  to  a  share  (tf  the 
government.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246.)  But  notwitli- 
standing  this,  the  Greek  element  still  greatly  pre- 
dominated ;  and  both  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis  weir, 
according  to  Livy,  completely  Greek  cities  at  tho 
time  when  they  first  came  into  contact  with  Ronw, 
nearly  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  bj 
the  Samnites.    (Liv.  viii.  22.) 

On  that  occasion  the  PalaepoIitaiM,  who  had  hxi 
the  temerity  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  Borne  by  in- 
cursions upon  the  neighbouring  Campanians,  aUnn«il 
at  the  declaration  of  war  which  followed  (b.c.  328), 
admitted  within  their  walls  a  garrison  of  2000 
troops  from  Nola,  and  4000  Samnites;  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  withstand  the'  arms  of  the  consol 
Publilius  Philo,  who  occupied  a  post  between  the  two 
cities  so  as  to  prevent  all  communication  between 
them,  while  he  laid  regular  siege  to  Pakepolij^ 
This  was  protracted  into  the  following  year;  bnt  at 
length  the  Palaepolitans  became  weaiy  of  their  Sam- 
nite  allies,  and  the  city  was  betrayed  into  the  hauiLs 
of  the  Romans  by  Cliarilaus  and  Nymphius,  two  of 
the  chief  citizens.  (Liv.  vui.  22,  23,  23,  26.)  Thi' 
Neapolitans  would  appear  to  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample without  offering  any  resistance;  and  this  cir- 
cmnstance  may  explain  the  fact  that  while  Publ'dius 
celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Palaepolitans  (IJv. 
viii.  26 ;  Fast.  Capit.),  the  Neapolitans  were  admitted 
to  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and  their  libertiei 
secured  by  a  treaty  {foedus  NeapoliUmum^  Liv.  L  c.) 
From  this  time  all  mention  of  PaUepolis  disappears 
from  history.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  chief  authority, 
which  appears  to  have  been  previously  enjoyed  by 
the  older  city,  was  now  transferred  to  Neapolis;  anl 
it  is  probable  that  the  former  town  sank  gradnallv 
into  insignificance,  while  the  community  or  "  popu- 
lus"  was  merged  in  that  of  Neapolis.  So  completely 
was  this  the  case,  that  Dionysius,  in  relating  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  very  war,  speaks  only  <k  the  Nea- 
politans (Dionys.  Exc,  Leg.  pp.  2314— 23 19);  white 
Livy,  evidently  following  the  language  of  tlie  older 
annalists,  distinguishes  them  from  the  Palaepolituis, 
though  he  expressly  tells  us  that  they  formed  only 
one  community  ("  duabus  urbibus  populus  idem  ha- 
bitabat,"  Liv.  viii.  22). 

From  this  time  Neapolis  became,  in  &ct,  a  mere 
dependency  of  Rome,  though  retaining  the  honour- 
able title  of  an  allied  state  (^foederata  civitoi)^  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  powerful  republic, 
with  but  a  small  share  of  the  burdens  usually  diro^n 
upon  its  dependent  allies.  So  favourable,  indeed, 
was  the  condition  of  the  Neaimlltans  under  their 
treaty  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  all  the  dties  of 
Italy  obtained  the  Boman  franchise,  they,  as  well  as 
the  Heracleans,  were  long  unwilling  to  accept  tho 
profifbred  boon.  (Cic  pro  Ba2&.  8, 24.)  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  continued  throughout  fiuthful  to  the 
Roman  alliance,  though  more  than  once  threatened 
by  hostile  armies.  In  b.  c.  280,  Pyrrhus  approached 
the  walls  of  Neapolis,  with  the  view  of  making  him- 
self master  of  the  city,  but  withdrew  without  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  (Zonar.  viii.  4) ;  and  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  Hannibal,  though  he  re- 
peatedly ravaged  its  territory,  was  deterred  by  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  from  assailing  the  city 
itself.  (Liv.  xxiu.  I,  14,  15,  xziv.  ISw)  Like  the 
other  maritime  allies  of  Rome,  the  Neapolitans  con- 
\\i»Md  to  famish  ships  and  aaikn  fior  the  Boman 
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fleets  thranghoat  the  kmg  wan  of  the  Republic. 
(Pol.  i.  20;  Lit.  zzxv.  16.) 

Though  Neapolifl  thos  passed  gradually  mto  the 
condition  of  a  mere  provincial  to^m  of  the  Roman 
state,  and,  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Jttlia,  became 
an  ordinary  municipal  town  (Gic.  pro  Balb.  8,  ad 
Fatn.  xiii.  30),  it  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  and 
populous  place,  and  retained,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  any  other  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  its  Greek 
culture  and  institutions;  while  its  population  was 
still  almost  exclusively  Greek.     Thus  Strabo  tells 
us  that,  in  his  time,  though  they  had  become  Roman 
citizens,  they  still  had  their  gymnasia  and  quin- 
quennial games,  with  contests  of  music  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  after. the  Greek  fashion;  and  retained 
the  divisimi  into  Phratri^,  a  circumstance  attested 
also  by  inscriptions  still  extant.     (Strab.  v.  p.  246; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  85;  Bocckh,  C.  I.  vol.  iii.  p.  715.) 
Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  increasing  love  of 
Greek  manners  and  literature  led  many  of  the  upper 
classes  among  the  Romans  to  resort  to  Neapolis  for 
education,  or  cultivation  of  these  pursuits;  while 
many  more  were  attracted  by  the  delightful  and  luxu- 
rious climate  or  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
It  pos8essG<l  also  hot  springs,  similar  to  those  of 
Bai:io,  though  inferior  in  number  (Strab.  L  c);  and 
all  these  causes  combined  to  render  it  one  of  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman  nobility.     Its  pros- 
perity received  a  nidc  shock,  in  n.  c.  82,  during  the 
Civil  W.ir  of  Marias  and  SuILa,  when  a  body  of  the 
purtis.ins  of  the  latter,  having  been  admitted  by 
tn'ui^hcry  into  the  city,  mode  a  general  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  (Appiaii,  B.  C.  i.  89);  but  it  seems 
t«»  have  quickly  recovered  this  blow,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and 
cf*ntinucd  MUch  tliroughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.      It  is  not  improbable  that  it  received  a 
body  of  fresh  colonists  under  Sulla,  but  certainly 
did  not  then  assume  the  title  of  a  Colonia,  as  it  is 
repeatedly  alhidcd  to  by  Cicero  as  a  Municipium. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  30,  ad  AH.  x.  13.)     Under  the 
Empire  we  find  it  in  inscriptions  bearing  the  title  of 
ft  Colonia  (Gruter,  Iwcr.  p.  110.  8,  p.  373.  2); 
but  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  period  when  it 
obtained  that  rank.     It  is,  however,  noticed  as  such 
by  Pctronius,  and  would  seem  to  have  first  received 
a  colony  under  Claudius,  to  which  subsequent  addi- 
tions were  made  under  Titus  and  the  Antonines. 
(Lib,  Colon,  p.  235;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp.  259, 
384;  Petron.  5a<yr.44,  76;  Boeckh,  C.  /.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  717,  718.) 

Ik^ides  its  immediate  territory,  Neapolis  had 
formerly  possessed  the  two  important  islands  of  Ca- 
preae  and  Acairia  (/«cAta);  but  the  latter  had  been 
wrested  from  it  by  force  of  arms,  probably  at  the 
period  of  its  first  war  with  Rome.  Capreae,  on  the 
other  hand,  continued  subject  to  Neapolis  without 
interruption  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  island,  annexed  it  to  the  impe- 
rial domain,  giving  up  to  the  Neapolitans  in  ox- 
rhango  the  richer  and  more  important  island  of 
Aenaria.     (Suet  Av^.  92;  Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43.) 

The  some  attractions  which  had  rendered  Neapolis 
a  favourite  residence  of  wealthy  Romans  under  the 
I^public  operated  with  still  increased  force  under  the 
Empire.  Its  gymnasia  and  public  games  continued 
to  be  still  celebrated,  and  the  emperors  themselves 
condescended  to  preside  at  them.  (Suet  Aug.  98. 
Ner.  40;  VelL  Pat  ii.  123  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  26.) 
Its  strong  tincture  of  Greek  manners,  which  caused 
it  to  be  ^nenucntlj  dtstrngnisbed  aa  "the  Greek  \ 
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dty,"  attracted  thither  many  grammarians  and 
others;  so  that  it  came  to  acquire  a  reputation  for 
learning,  and  is  called  by  Martial  and  CdumeUa 
"docta  Parthenope"  (Martial,  ▼.  78.  14;  Colnm. 
X.  134) ;  while  its  soft  and  luxurious  climate  rendered 
it  the  favourite  resort  of  the  indolent  and  effeminate. 
Hence  Horace  terms  it  *'  otiosa  Neapolis;"  and  Ovid, 
still  more  strongly,  **  in  otia  natam  Parthenopen.** 
(Hor.  Epod.  5.  43;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  711;  Stat  SUv. 
iii.  78^88;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  31.)  The  coasts  on  both 
sides  of  it  were  lined  with  villas,  among  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Vedius  Pollio,  on  the 
ridge  of  hill  between  Neapolis  and  Puteoli,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Pausiljpus  (ITavo-lAi/irof); 
an  appellation  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  hill 
on  which  it  stood,  and  which  retains  to  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Monte  PotUipo.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
23;  Plin.  ix.  53.  s.  78.)  Neapolis  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  emperor  Nero,  as  well  as  of  his  pre- 
decessor Claudius;  and  it  was  in  the  theatre  there 
that  the  former  nuuie  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage,  before  he  ventured  to  do  so  publicly  at  Rome. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  10,  xv.  33;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  6.)  It 
is  well  known  also  that  it  was  for  a  considerable 
period  the  residence  of  Virgil,  who  composed,  or  at 
least  finished,  his  Georgics  there.  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
564.)  Thither,  also,  his  remains  were  transferred 
after  his  death ;  and  his  tomb  was  still  extant  there 
in  the  time  of  the  poets  Statins  and  Silius  Italicus, 
who  paid  to  it  an  almost  superstitious  reverence. 
The  last-named  poet  himself  died  at  Neapolis,  where 
he  had  a  villa,  which  was  his  favourite  place  of  resi- 
dence, as  it  was  also  that  of  Statins,  who,  in  several 
passages,  appears  to  allude  to  it  as  the  place  of  his 
birth.  (Donat  ViL  Virg.\  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7;  Mar- 
tial, xi.  49;  Stat  SUv.  iii.  5.  13,  iv.  4.  51—55.) 

It  is  clear  that  Neapolis  was  at  this  period  a  pro> 
vincial  city  of  the  first  class;  and  though  we  meet 
with  little  historical  mention  of  it  during  the  later 
ages  of  the  Empire,  inscriptions  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  retained  its  consideration  and  importance. 
It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  which  inflicted  such  severe  blows  upon 
the  prosperity  both  of  Capua  and  Nola  {IlUi.  Mis- 
cell  XV.  p.  553);  and  under  the  Gothic  king  The- 
odoric,  Cassiodorus  speaks  of  it  as  still  possessing  a 
numerous  population,  and  aboimding  in  every  kind 
of  delight,  both  by  sea  and  land.  (Cassiod.  Far.  vi. 
23.)  In  the  Gothic  wars  which  followed,  it  was 
taken  by  Belisarius,  after  a  lung  siege,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  a.  d.  536. 
(Prooop.  B.  G.  i.  8 — 10.)  It  was  retaken  by  To- 
tila  in  a.  d.  542  (76.  iii.  6 — 8),  but  again  recovered 
by  Narses  soon  after,  and  continued  from  this  time 
subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
as  a  dependency  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but 
under  the  government  of  its  own  dukes.  In  the 
eighth  century  Paulus  Diaconus  still  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  *"  opulentissimae  urbes**  of  Campania. 
{Hi$L  Lang.  ii.  1 7.)  It  was  about  this  period  that 
it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  a  state  of  virtual  independence, 
until  it  was  conquered  in  a.  d.  1 140  by  the  Normans, 
and  became  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  city  of  Neapolis  did 
not  occupy  nearly  so  great  a  space  as  the  modem 
NopUt^  which  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  dty 
in  Italy,  and  contains  above  400,000  inhabitants. 
It  appears  to  have  exteskdsd.  tsa  VVv<^^.  «s  W  vk  *Ccy.^ 
river  SebeUiua,  %  vms^  tiamB\i^j^<»ii^0^.^^^^^o^ 
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Ihooj^fa  TnoTV  cmnnHHilj  known  u  thfl  Fiinne  deSa 
Maddaitna,  vhtch  ilill  fnnu  the  citRRM  limit  of 
tbe  anburba  of  Niplu  oD  the  E.  side;  fnm  thenn 
it  prubiblf  exteaded  u  hr  u  tbe  mole  ind  old 
cutle,  wliich  bound  tbe  part  od  tbe  W.  Tlin; 
■pealu  of  the  imell  ielud  wbicb  he  ulli  Megiiria, 
Bjid  which  «n  be  no  other  than  the  rock  now  occd- 
pied  \tj  Iha  Caittl  dett  Uoro,  aa  allnated  between 
1-BDailjpus  and  Nettpaba  (Plio.  iii.  6.  a.  12);  it  ia 
tlienfijrc  cltv  that  the  citj  did  not  extend  u  far  aa 
Ibia  point.  Imniedialelr  abore  Ihe  inrieDl  portion 
of  tbe  cit;  riaea  a  atecp  hill,  now  cruwned  bj  the 
Ciatle  of  Si.  Elmo ;  and  from  tbeoce  Ibere  nina  a 
bVTow  Tolranic  ndj^,  of  no  gr'eal  elevarkci,  bnt 
■teep  and  abrupt,  which  contjjniea  without  intemjp- 
tion  in  a  SW.  diractioi,  till  it  otda  in  a  headland 
immediatelj  oppoait*  to  the  ialaod  of  Neaia  «  fOiida. 
It  ie  the  weatem  portion  aTtbiarid^  which  waa  known 
in  ancient  timet  u  the  MoKS  pAUHiLYPtm,  and  ia 
>mi  called  the  fiiflo//>on7>>w.  It  fonned  a  marked 
barrier  between  the  immediate  environa  of  Neapolia 
and  those  of  Puteoh  and  Baiae,  and  muat  bare  been 
a  great  obatacle  to  tbe  free  communication  between 
the  two  Hties  ;  hence  a  tunnel  wii  opened  throngh 
tbe  hill  for  Ihe  pasaage  of  the  bigh-rmd,  which  hii 
terred  that  parpose  ever  since.  Thu  paasage,  called 
in  ancient  times  tbe  Crjpto  Neapolibuui,  and  now 
known  as  the  Grotia  Jt  Ponlipo,  is  a  remarkable 
vork  of  its  kind,  and  hu  been  described  by  man; 
modem  traTellen.  U  ia  22M  feet  long,  and  21 
feet  broad ;  ita  heij^ht  in  unequal,  but,  (owarda  the 
entrance,  ia  not  lees  Itawi  70  feet.  It  ia  probalile, 
howercr,  that  the  work  baa  been  much  enlarged  in 
liter  times.  Sene<9i,  in  one  of  his  letlera,  girea  a 
grcatlj  eiiggeralsd  view  of  ita  fancied  borrora, 
arising  from  the  darkness  and  duit.  (Sen.  £p.  57.) 
gCrabo  aasigna  its  constriction  tu  Coccdni,  pnbablj 
tbe  M.  Cocceins  Nena,  who  was  auperinlendent  of 
nquedacts  under  Tiberiua.  and  who  conitructod  a 
nmilar  tunnel  from  the  lake  AnmuB  to  Cunu* 
(Slrab.  T.  p.  ai5) ;  and  tliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
tliis  etalement,  though  nttnj  Italian  antiquicuns 
have  maintained  that  tbe  work  muat  be  much  miat 
ancient.  On  tbe  hill  iminedialelj  above  tbe  E.  en- 
tnnre  of  the  grotto  ie  an  ancient  sepulchn  dedgnated 
hj  traditiun  as  tlie  tomb  of  VirpI ;  and  though 
popular  Indition  ia  a  verj  tmsafe  guide  in  rach 
cases,  Ibora  aeemi  in  Ibis  instance  no  suffident 
reason  to  rej«'t  its  teslimcnj.  We  know,  from  (be 
precise  elalement  of  Donarns,  that  the  poet  «aa 
buried  on  the  K<ad  to  Puteoli,  within  leu  than  two 
miles  frail  Naplea  (''via  Putcolana  intn  la[ddem 
Borundem,"  Donat  I'it.  Tfrg. ;  Hierou.  Chnm.  ad 
01.  ISO),  which  agnes  well  with  the  site  in  qu«^ 
tion,  especially  if  (as  ia  probable)  the  blKh-nad  at 
th:(t  time  passed  over  the  hill,  and  not  through  the 
ETOtto  beneatli.  The  argument  of  Cluveriua,  who 
inferred,  from  the  description  of  Statiua  (Sih.  iv.  *. 
60—55),  that  the  lomb  of  Virgil  was  situated  at 
thi  foot  of  ilonnt  Vesuvius,  ia  certainly  untenable. 
(Clui-cr.  Ilal.  p.  11531  Eustace's  Cimiml  T«ur, 
*ol.  ii.  pp.  370— 3B0i  Jorio,  Gmda  di  PoauM, 
pp.  IIS,&c) 

Kear  tlie  Capo  di  Potilipo,  as  the  headland  oppo- 
Mle  to  Niiiila  is  now  called,  are  Ihe  eitenjive  ruina 
of  n  Itnnian  villa,  which  are  Hupposed  to  be  Ihoee  of 
the  eelrbraled  villa  of  Vedius  Piillio,  which  naie 
tume  tn  tbe  whole  hill,  and  which  he  beqneathed  by 
tua  will  to  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  iiv.  23;  Plin. 
It  58.  a.  78.)  Immediately  opposite  to  the  heud- 
bcd,  between  it  ud  tbe  ukud  it  tfindo  (.Kwi), 
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lie  two  imi]!  iaiets.  or  rather  ncka,  km  if  wUili 
now  ttrm  for  the  Laizantto, — the  other,  wbicb  is 
uninhabited,  ia  called  La  Cigala;  these  ire  >ann«d 

to  be  tbe  islands  called  by  Siatiui  Limon  and  En. 
ploea.  (Stat.  Sih.  ii.  2.  79,  iii.  I.  149.)  Fran 
their  trifling  siie  It  is  no  winder  that  they  an  not 
noticed  by  any  other  author.  Recent  excaratKnt 
on  tbe  auppoecd  site  cf  the  villa  vt  Pcjiie  have 
bronght  to  light  far  man  eilenaive  mnaina  Hub 
were  previously  known  to  eust,  and  which  affird  a 
Btroog  illastrattco  (J  the  magnificBit  acale  oo  wbith 
these  edifices  wen  eoDstmcted.  Anxmg  the  nnni 
thus  brought  to  light  an  IboH  of  a  tbeati^  Ihe 
state  of  which  are  cut  out  of  Ihe  tnfb  rock ;  an 
Odecm,  or  theatre  fcr  music;  a  Banllca;  bwdea  nn- 
meroua  porticoet  and  other  adiScea,  and  ntmsivt 
itaervoin  (or  water.  But  tbe  mint  remailahb 
work  connected  with  these  mnaina  ia  a  tunnel  ir 
gallery  pierced  through  the  promoitory,  wbich  ii 
actually  longer  than  the  GroUa  di  Potilipo.  TUs 
work  appears  from  an  iuscriptiou  to  have  been  tt- 
storul  by  the  emperor  HousHua ;  tbe  period  of  its 
constmction  is  wholly  uncertain.  (Bijfctt  i  /mL 
.4reA.  ISil.pp.  U7— 160;  Avellino,  BuBett -1r- 
chfoL  ffapoL  1843,  Nw.  4—6.)  Many  wiilenluvc 
aaugned  the  eitenare  mina  visible  on  tbe  hill  of 
Poiilqto  to  a  villa  of  Lucnllus;  and  it  is  rrrtain 
that  that  ttaleaman  had  a  Neapolitan  vilhi  db^nn 
from  that  at  Uisoinm  (Cic.  Acad.  iL  3).  bnt  its 
site  is  nowhere  indicated ;  and  the  mppoitioc  thai 
it  was  the  same  which  af^erwaida  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Vedius  Pollio  is  not  warranted  by  any 
ancient  antbority. 

Though  the  neighbourhood  of  Ifa^a  aboands  on 
all  sidcB  in  ancient  remuns,  thcee  wldcb  an  itill 
extant  in  the  city  Itself  are  JDeoosidcrable.  Two 
aicbea  of  a  Roman  thealre  in  the  straet  called  Ali- 
taglia,  a.  fragment  of  an  aqueduct  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Poati  Sotti,  and  the  remains  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Caator  and  Pollui,  inoorponted 
into  the  church  of  S.  i^solo,  are  all  the  andent  rviu 
no*  visible.  But  the  inscriptions  which  have  ben 
discovered  on  the  aile,  and  are  for  the  moat  put  pt- 
served  in  the  museum,  an  numerona  and  interwtlng. 
They  fully  conGrm  the  account  given  by  ancicDl 
writere  of  Ihe  Giwk  chancier  so  long  retained  by 
the  dty,and  notice  ita  division  into  Phratries,  wluch 
must  have  noitinued  at  least  as  late  as  Ibe  reign  of 
Hadrian,  since  we  find  one  cf  them  named  after  bii 
fai-oniila  Antinooa.  Othen  bm  the  names  of  En- 
Dielidne,  Euncetidse,  &c.,  tbe  origin  of  which  may 
probably  be  1d^  back  to  tbe  fint  fenndatioa  k 
tbe  Cumaean  colony.  Frvm  some  of  these  inscrip- 
tions <re  learu  that  the  Greek  language  contmucd  to 
be  used  there,  even  in  public  decumenta,  as  bite  as 
the  second  centarf  after  the  Christian  era.  (Burcfcta, 
C.  I.  vol.  iiL  pp.  714— 750i  " 
Jitffn.  Neap.  pp.  187— 131.) 


3.  (IVaiia),idlyof  Sardima,andappnmitlyoDeot 
the  jnrat  considerable  placea  m  that  island,  was  sitn- 
\b\<A<XL>^yi.ciiiiat,t:t  tha  imiUImb  eitnm^rf 
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Iha  EDIT  of  Oriilamo.  Tbs  Ilinnvic*  plaM  it  60 
itiiLa  from  Sulci,  uid  18  from  Otfaoa  (<Mitoiw). 
(/fin.  ,4iif.  p.  6i.)  Tb«  nam*  would  cleu-l;  Kern 
to  piuDt  b>  a  Gre^  orieiKi  but  we  hare  do  acconnt 
at  ila  (ounditioD  gr  hiilory.  It  ia  noticed  bj  I'lioj 
u  one  of  ths  lowt  importimt  towns  in  SanlinU;  and 
its  name  is  finiud  also  in  Ptotvmj  and  tbe  Itinoa- 
TK9.  (FUd.  iiL  7.  >.  13;  Ftol.  iiL  3.  g  2;  /<h. 
XiK.J.e.;  TiA.  Pent.;  GtDfj.  Uar.  t.  36.)  Iti 
TuiiiB  an  still  Tinibk  it  Ibr  month  of  tlit  rirer  Fa- 
Mhnit,  wLsv  that  itreom  farms  s  ini«t  «tuiu7  or 
liil^uon.  callel  the  Slajno  (<i  UamUi,  and  piasent 
cuuaideruhlo  remains  of  ancient  bnildings  as  well  as 
the  vegtigei  of  a  Roman  nod  and  >i]uedDCt.  Tin 
F}iot  is  marked  bj  an  anrient  church  calied  An 
ilnria  di  ^abuL  (De  la  Marmora,  Voj).  tn  Sar- 
daigtit,  vol,  ii.  p.  357.) 

The  Aqcak  Xeaivlitahae,  mcntioatd  b;  Pto- 
leinj  as  nrll  as  in  the  Itineraiy,  which  phccs  them 
at  a  ccmsiderahie  diaUince  inland,  on  the  imd  from 
(IlliuOk  to  Usnlii,  are  certaiol;  the  miDenI  lources 
now  known  as  the  Baifni  di  Sardara,  on  the  high- 
nod  fivm  Caglinri  to  OritUmo.  (,/lia.  Ant.  p.  63; 
Plol.  iii.  3.  §  7 ;  Gnus'-  I^v.  i.  2G ;  IM  In  Mannora, 
Lcf.  40G.) 

3.  Aciljof  Apulia,  not  mentioned  bj  any  ancient 
writer,  but  tbe  eiislence  of  which  is  attested  by  its 
i-nins.  There  seems  Kood  reason  to  place  it  at 
I'Milijpuino,  between  Itirium  and  Egnitii,  where 
nnnierous  relics  of  antiqnlij  liare  been  dierarered 
{li.miaMlli,vol.iL  p.  148— 1S2;  SliJlinj;en,A'imiim. 
cfe  r/<n/«,  p.  147.)  [E.H.B.J 


i^Lifi<md£pitt^SLPiniltroli.f.30B.)  Tracts 
I  of  pkved  niililarj  roads  an  btill  fonnd,  as  well  as 
Kmains  of  a  cn«t  aqueditct  on  two  tiers  of  Boman 
arches,  and  LMdn  inicriptionB.  (Clarke,  Trot. 
ToL  TiiL  p.  49.)  For  coins  cf  NetpoUs,  see  Eckhel, 
Td.u.p^7Sj  Baache,*aLiiLpt.Lpll49. 


4.  A  t< 


le  ittlim 


of  PalL 


K?tw«u  AplTtis  and  Ac;:e.  (Herod,  rii.  123.) 
Jn  i^eaJtc^s  nup  it  ia  reprflfientud   bj  the  modem 

5.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  and  the  haren  of  Phi- 
lippi,fn>niHtiichit  KudialnntlOM.P.  (Strab.  tii. 
p.  3301  Plol.  iii.  13.  §9;  Scjmn,  68S;  Plin.  ir. 
II;  IlierocL;  Prucop.  Atd.  W.4;  llin.  UimioL) 
It  prohablj  nas  the  eaine  y\ux  ai  DatuV  (Adnr), 
bmons  for  its  eokl-mines  (Herod,  ii.  75  \  comp. 
Itu:kh,/>ii£.£eim.n/,^(i(eiu, pp. B, 228, trans.),  anda 
seaport,  as  Strabo(vii.  p. 33l)intimale3:  whence  the 
pt\ATrb  which  oelebratw  Datum  for  ita  "  Rood  things." 
(/lub.  Pn-p.  GriKC.  Ctal.  iii.  71;  HarpociaL  ».  r. 
Hint.)  Scybi  (p.  S7)  does,  indeed,  diilinpiiah 
Wtween  Ncujiolis  and  Diitum ;  but,  as  lie  adds  that 
the  latter  was  an  Atlienian  colony,  which  coold  not 
lisTe  been  true  of  his  ori^ioal  l^tam,  his  teit  is, 
lirrhnpi,  mmpt  in  tins  place,  as  in  so  msnj  otliors, 
■lid  his  ml  meaning  nuiy  bsce  been  (hst  Keapolis 
wu  a  ciiluoy  whicli  the  Altienians  tiad  establiihed 
at  ll.itnni.  Zrnobiua  (t.  e.)  and  Kuslatbiiu  (acf 
frimi/$,  Piritj.  517)  bAth  assert  that  Dstnm  was  a 
nlun]'  •£  Tlinsosi  which  is  highly  probshle,  as  llir 
I'hasians  liad  several  rolwiies  on  lliis  coast,  ir 
Niijailis  was  a  settlement  of  Athens,  its  fonndatjui 
was,  it  may  be  inferred,  later  than  Ihat  of  Amjihi- 
piills.  At  Ihe  grcut  strugEle  at  Philippi  the  Kallrya 
of  llnitus  nnd  Casuus  were  moored  off  Meapolis. 
(Applan,  £.  C.  IT.  IU6;  DionCaas.  ilnL  35.) 

It  wa..|  at  Neapolis,  now  the  small  Turkish  villsee 
of  Kdralla  (Leake,  Kvrth.  Greta,  vol.  iii.  p.  ISO, 
romp.  pp.  217,  224),  llHt  Paul  (AcIm.  ivi.  II) 
kiidnl.     Tlie  shore  of  (be  msintand  in  this  part  is 

behind.  To  the  W.of  the  channel  which  scporiilcsit 
fivin  Thasos,  tlie  cotii  recedes  and  lurma  a  bsi, 
within  which,  on  a  pnimor.tory  with  a  ]por(  cm  each 
iid>i,Uie  (ownwai  sitnMod.  (CoDybcuv  and  UowsMi, 
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9.  A  town  of  the  Tanric  Clierwnesos,  and  a 
foHreas  of  Sdlums.  (Strab.  Tii.  p.  313  ;  Bockh 
/lucr.  vol  ii.  f.  147.)  Uubds  de  MontpennK 
(  VtH/a^tAutourdu  Caucaie,  vol.  v.  p.  3R9,  toI.  vi.  ppt 
220,378)  hsiidentilied  (hit  plsce  with  the  rolns 
foand  at  Ktnaentchit  near  SinpieropoL  [E.  B.  J.] 
NEA'POLIS.  II,  In  Alia.  1.  An  important 
city  of  Fsluetine,  commonly  supposed  Co  be  identical 
with  tbe  Siciieu  or  Siieciikm  of  tbe  Old  TeetamenL 
Thus  Efophanius  uses  the  nama  as  synonymoos 
{it  lurljuHr,  Totr'  ttrriy  ir  rp  nrl  Siar6Kti,  ode. 
//aerw.lib.  iii.  torn.  i,p1055,comp,  1068).  Eusebius 
and  fit.  Jerome,  howerer,  plare  Sichem  (Smf^ia, 
ivtci/i,  3vxtM)  >n  the  aul'urba  of  Ncapotls  (  Onontaaf. 
t.  rr.  Trrebinthm,  Sy:hem)  ;  and  Lui  is  placed  near 
to,  snd,  according  lo  the  former,  viii,  II.  P,,  acrardinf; 
to  the  latter,  iii,  M.  P,,  from  K'eapol-a  ((,  e.  Ao^a), 
which  would  imply  a  considerable  interral  between 
the  ancient  and  Iho  modem  city.  In  order  to  n- 
concile  Ibis  discrefsucy,  Relsnd  suggests  that  while 
tlie  ancient  cily  gradually  decayed,  the  new  city  wM 
blended  by  gradunl  accretion  in  the  oppmite  dirrc- 
tion,  eo  as  to  widen  the  interral ;  and  he  dtea  in 
illostnlion  the  parallel  case  of  Ulredil  and  I'trtlm. 
(Pi^aalim.  pp.  1004,  1006.)  Another  ancient 
name  of  this  cilT  occurs  rally  in  one  |iassAge  of 
SI,  John's  Gospel  (iv.  5),  whore  it  is  called  Sidiar 
{XiXdp) ;  for  although  St.  Jerome  maintains  this  lo 
lie  a  corrupt  rrading  for  Sychem  (,epitfl;j*.  Paniie, 
Kp.  IxtiTL  Op.  loin.  It.  p.  676,  QtuKtt.  m  Gnttt. 
c.  ilviii.  Tcr.  22,  torn  ii.  p.  545),  his  correction  of 

even  in  his  age,  has  no  aulliority  in  any  known  twlex 
or  version.  Another  of  its  ancient  names  which  luu 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  (he  learned,  occnra  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Samniia, 
"  Xeapolis  qnod  ante*  Hanmrtha  diccbatur"  (t.  13), 
evidently  a  mistake  fur  llabortlia,  which  Josephna 
gives  for  (be  native  name  of  Neapolis  (B,  J.  iv.  9. 
§  2)  ;  udes;,  oi  Itcland  cniijoctures.  both  reading! 
are  to  be  corrected  from  coins,  which  lie  ehrewdly  re- 
marks are  less  liable  to  corruption  than  MSS.,  and 
which  read  Jfanhja  (MapSia),  which  that  learned 
writer  takes  to  bo  the  clsuicsl  fonn  of  the  Uebrew 
word  iti/reh,  wLidi  wns  associsled  with  Sichcm,  both 
ui  the  Old  TeBl..micnt  and  (he  lUblunlal  commcn- 
Uries.  (Cm.  xll  6 ;  ftml.  li.  30;  Itcland,  Diaer- 
tatiantt  MiatU. -pant  L  pp.  \SB—\W.)  The  same 
writer  eigilsins  llie  name  Sidiar,  in  St.  John,  as  a 
name  of  reproach,  contemptuouJy  assijmed  to  ths 
city  by  the  Jews  as  the  scat  of  error  (the  Hebrew 
lifying  mtudaciiim,  Jalma).  and  bormrcd 
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Cimitj,  tnuulited  in  odi  nrsioD,  "  >  trarber  of 
(Li.  13).  The  time  vhca  it  usmned  iU  new 
name,  which  it  Etill  rattins  almcM  DDCUirupted  in 
f/abBi,  i>  muked  h;  the  natbon  ibure  citetl  uid 
bj  the  coins.     Plinj  ditd  during  the  reign  of  Titna, 

beirinc  the  iiucription  4AAOTI.  NEAnOA.  3AHAP. 

■re  of  tlio  same  reiga. 

Sichem  ia  ut  eiceedinelj  ancient  town,  ind  is 
fnquentlj  mentioDed  in  tba  history  of  the  eirlieal 
pilrisrchi.  It  na  the  first  piioe  of  AbmbaRi'e 
■njoDTti  on  coming  iDto  the  lend  of  Cuiun,  ind  there 
he  built  an  alUr  to  the  Loni.  (ffm.  lii.  6.)  The 
ounnectioQ  nf  Jacob  wirb  the  place  ie  marked  by  the 
traditioniUT  well  ttili  called  bj  hij  name,  and  referred 
ti>  as  an  ondoubfedlj  authentic  tradition,  eighlt'en 
centuries  ago,^lhat  a,  at  the  expiration  of  about 
half  tlie  period  that  baa  etapesd  since  the  lime  of  the 
pitriarcb  (Gen.  auiii.  18,  iiiir.;  Si.  John,  iv,  5, 
6,  12);  nuT  need  the  authority  of  (be  other  local 
tradition  of  Joseph's  tomb  b<  questioned,  as  he  was 
ceitaintjr  deposited  lher«  on  the  eominj;  in  of  the 
laiaelitcs,  aiy)  the  reverence  paid  bj  them  to  their 
fatlien'  aepulebres  forbids  us  to  snpposc  that  it 
rouM  fliU  into  ohlirion.  {Geo.  1.  25^  Jaik.  ixxlv. 
3S.)  Tliat  tomb  was  probabl}'  sitiuled  in  the 
"  parcel  of  a  fieM"  where  .lacob  bail  spread  his  tent, 
which  he  had  bought  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
Slicchcma'  father,  for  a  hamlred  pieces  of  money,  but 
which  (be  patriarcli  himself  represents  as  taken 
(probably  recovered)  "  from  the  Amoriles  with  his 
sword  and  villi  his  bow*  (Sen.  itriii.  23).  and 
which  he  retained  as  paature-gmund  for  his  cattle 
nfter  bis  romoral  from  that  vicinity  (luvit.  12 — 14). 
In  the  diiisinn  of  the  land,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  is  dsKrihed  as  aitiiAted  m  Mount 
Kpliruim;  it  was  a  Leviticat  city,  ami  one  of  the 
three  citi<a  of  refuse  on  the  west  of  Jonlan.  (Joih. 
II.  T,  i»i.  20,  21.)  There  it  was  that  .loshiia 
nsscmblcd  the  national  convention  shortly  before  his 
death  (iiiv.  I,a5);at  which  time  "bo  took  a  groat 

llie  sanctuary  of  Ibe  Lord  "  (ver.  SO),  proving  that  the 
lal-emacle  via  then  at  Shcchein,  probably  in  the 
identical  place,  the  memory  of  nhJcb  tfae  Samaritan 
Irnditinn  has  perpetuated  to  this  day.  [Ehal  ; 
Gkiuzim.]  The  pillar  erected  by  Joebna  ceniinucd 
to  be  held  in  veneration  thronghont  the  lime  of  the 
Judges  ;  there  the  Shechemiles  "  maile  Abimelech 
king,  by  the  ^n  (j|  ooi)  of  tho  pillar  that  was  in 
SheclMtn," — his  own  birthplace,  and  tlie  scene  of  his 
father  Gideon's  victory  over  the  Midianitn  (Judga, 
vii.  I,  viii.  31.  ti.  6):  and  there  it  nas  tliat  the  Is- 
nelileaDasembledtoinakeReboboamking.  (^l  KtagA, 
lii.  1;  3  Chroa.  i.  I.)  The  remainder  of  iU 
liistury  is  so  identifiod  nitb  that  of  its  aacivd  Mount 
Oerizim  that  it  baa  been  anticipated*  under  that 
article.  There  can  be  Lttle  doubt  Ihat  this  ia  the 
city  of  Samaria  mentioned  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles, 
where  I'hilip  preached  Kilb  SDcb  success,  and  which 
furnished  la  the  Chnrcli  one  of  ita  earliest  and 
most  dangerous  adrsrsaries,  and  ita  Grot  and  most 
dbtinguished  apologist.  Not  Ihat  Simon  llagns 
was  a  native  of  Neapolia,  bnt  of  a  village  of  Samaria 
named  Gilton  (rirrir,  Jmt.  Mart.  ApoL  L  36 ; 
comp.  Eusob.  II.  £.  iL  13),  but  Nespolis  was  the 
princifal  theatre  of  hii  sorcerio.  Justin  llsrtyr  was 
■  native  of  the  nty,  acccvding  to  Eusebius  (irh 
*Aiwlat  rjat  wt\Hn  Svplat  t^i  na^aiarlnjt,  JliiL 
Rxlit.  ii.  13).  Sichem  ia  placed  by  Eusebius  snd 
*  Jerornr,  J.  M.  P.  Jwm  Shilo,  nlu«ti  agr««itiJl  ■mill 
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Ibe  inleml  between  SOkt  and  NatUt.  (.OmmaL 
t.  s.  3itit^.)  Bnt  it  must  be  observed,  that  that 
authors  distinguish  between  the  Sycbon  of  Epbittm, 
near  the  lepnlchre  of  Joseph, — wliich,  hating  been 
destroyed  and  sown  wilb  salt  by  AtnmelMh.  WM 
realored  by  Jeroboam  (oomp.  JudffeM,  ii.  45^  witb 
1  Xi'i^,iii.S5),who,  JoeejJiuSBays,baUthis[abn 
there  (Jnt.  viii.  8.  §  1), — and  tba  city  of  refuge  ia 
Uouat  Ephraim,  which  they  assign  to  Hanasseli, 
and,  with  etrange  InconnateDcy,  immediataly  idsiUfj 
with  the  preceding  by  the  fact  that  Josmh's  bonei 
were  buried  there.  iOmmatt.  :  e.  ZuxV)  The 
aulhor  of  the  Jerusalem  Itioerary  places  :t  xl.  M.  r. 
from  Jerusalem. 

The  modrm  town  of  A'ailili  is  situated  in  a  valW 
lying  between  Mount  Ebal  on  the  N.,  and  Unni 
Geriiiin  on  the  S.,  giving  to  the  valley  a  diiectiin 
from  E.  to  W.  On  the  E,  the  Sahlia  valley  apa 
into  a  much  wider  valley,  abont  a  miles  from  the 
town  ;  thlA  valley  is  called  EtJ^MiUaa  Where  the 
JVaWiis  valley  meets  the  Eri-Mikkwi.,  at  the  NE. 
base  of  tlount  Geriiim,  it  Jacob'a  well,  and,  bald  by 
the  well,  is  the  traditionary  sits  of  Joteph's  tomli, 
both  o[  them  close  to  the  Sloalcra  village  of  Athnr. 
situatoa  at  the  SE.  ba«e  of  Monnt  Ehal  PoaiiLlr 
this  Axhnr  may  mnrk  the  site  of  ancient  Sychar.lhr 
names  present  only  an  anagrammalical  vaiiili.a. 
Tliia  would  Aatisfy  the  language  of  Eusehitu  and  .^t. 

and  remove  the  obvious  difficnlty  of  roppoaiiig  llu; 
well  so  far  distant  from  the  city  aa  is  Nabtit,  par- 
ticularly as  Nablii  abounds  with  running  itrraiiu, 
aiul  there  arc  co|Hoas  fonntaina  between  it  and  Ihr 
rell.     One  of  these,  not  noticed  by  any  t 
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Lo  middle  of  the  valley,  ia  c 
Dnp&ne,  so  nmned,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  whoi 
Greeks  inhabited  Neaplis,  from  Ihe  infimious 
fountain  and  grove  near  Antioch.  Tho  moiim] 
^oLiui  is  a  large  and  welUbuilt  town,  containLr^  a 
population  of  framlSW>0  to  14.000  sonia,  alntKl 
entirely  Alohammedans;  the  Samarilaua  having  bron 
reduced  to  something  imder  200  of  all  ages  ani  bitth 
eeies.  (Raiimet,  Paliiitnia,  pp.  1 44  —  1 48,  notes ; 
Bobinson,  flii.  ftei.  vol.  iii.  pp.  95—136.) 

The  coins  of  Neapolia  an  very  fieqnent  nnder  the 
emperors  from  Tilaa  to  Voluaianna.  The  common 
icscriplioD  is  */L  NCACnOAeaiC,  more  laivly 
4AAOT,  as  in  the  one  below,  in  which  is  also  addled, 
as  Id  many  examples,  the  name  of  the  region.  Tl'o 
mors  usual  emblem  on  the  reverie  is  a  temple  eitmlod 
on  the  summit  of  a  monnliun,  to  which  is  an  ascent 
by  many  steps.  The  temple  ia  doabtleas  that  men- 
tioned by  Damasina  as  ^ihi  *T^ttfrov  ayuirttTor 
Upir  {ap.PhoL  BibL  p.  I  OSS),  the  sle^  those 
alinded  to  by  the  Bordenoi  Pilgrim  iu  A.  D.  333 :  — 
"  Ascenduntur  usque  ad  snmmnm  montem  gradns 
nnmero  cGc"  (^  the  coins  of  Titus,  howcer, 
hofbre  the  Monnt  Geridm  was  iDtrodncei!,  a  palm,  as 
in  lbs  example  below,  was  the  type ;  or  >  laurel,  with 
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tlie  name  of  tlio  city  written  smoa^  its  branches,  his  African  campaign.  (Diodor.  xz.  17.)  Under  the 

(Kckhel,  YoL  iii.  pp.  433 — 435 :  see  Gekizim,  Vol.  I.  earlier  emperors  it  was  a  **  liberam  oppidum  "  (Plin. 

p.  992.  a.)  [G.  W.]  v.  3  ),  afterwards  under  Hadrian  a  "  colonia.''  (Ptol. 

2.  A  town  of  Colchis,  south  of  Dioscurias,  and  W.S,  %S;  Jtm. Anton.; PetU.  Tab.;  Geof^.  Bay. y,&.) 

north  uf  Phasis,  mi   the  river  Chobos  or  Cbontos.  The  old  name  is  retained  in  the  modem  iVidfte^,  where 

(ScyL  p.  27;  PtoL  v.  10.  §  2.)  li&rth (Wanderungen,^.  141;  comp.  Shaw,  Trap.  p. 

a.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  south  of  Ephesus,  161)  foond  some  remains  of  antiquity.     [E.  B.  J.] 
on  the  road  between  Anaca  and  ]^Iarathesium.     It        NEBIS.     [Gallaecia,  Vol  I.  p.  933,  a.] 
wa»  a  small  place  which  at  first  belonged  to  the        NEBO.     1.  (No^av,  LXX.),  the  mountain  from 

Kphe^ians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Samians,  who  which  the  patriarch  Moses  was  permitted  to  view 

rei*cived  it  in  exchange  for  Marathcsium.     (Strab.  the  Promised  Land.    Its  situation  is  thus  described: 

xtv.  p.  639.)     Must  writers  identify  its  site  with  the  — *'  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  tmto 

nuHlem  Scala  Nova,  at  a  distance  c^  about  three  Mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that 

hcmnt'  walk  from  the  site  of  ancient  Ephesus ;  but  is  over  against  Jericho"  {DeuL  xxxii.  49);  **and 

Cul.  Leake  (Asia  MinoTy  p.  261)  believes  that  this  Mopes  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  tho 

phuv  murktf  the  site  of  the  ancient  Marathesium,  and  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over 

that    die    ancient    remains   found   about  halfway  against  Jericho."  We  have  here  three  names  of  the 

between  Scala  Nova  and  Tshangli,  belong  to  the  mount,  of  which,  however,  Abarim  may  designate 

ancient  town  of  Neapolts.    (Comp.  Toumefort,  Let-  the  range  or  mountain  n^on  rising  from  tho  high 

for«,  XX. }».  402 ;  Fellows,  Joumo/ o/*  an  £.rc.tri  J «.  table>lsjid  of   Moab   (comp.  Numbers ,  xxvii.   12, 

Min.  p.  271,  who  identifies  Ncapolis  with  Tskangli  xxxiii.  47);  while  Pisgah  is  an  appellative  for  a  hill, 

ur  Changli  itself.)  — as  it  is  rendered  in  our  margin,  wherever  tho 

4.  A  town  in  Caria,  between  Orthosia  and  Apliro^  name  occurs  in  the  text  (Numb.  xxi.  20;  Deut, 
dinuL&y  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cadmus,  in  the  nei^-  iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1),  and  in  several  oriental  versions 
buurhnod  of  Harpasa.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §  19  ;  Hierocl.  (Lex.*,  r.  •'1*'P?), — Nebo  the  proper  name  of  some 
p.  688.)  Kichter  (  Wallfahrien,  p.  539)  identifies  one  particular'peak.  Tliis  name  is  regarded  by  M. 
it  with  the  modern  Jmibola,  near  Arpas  KaUssi,  the  Quatremfere  as  of  Aramaic  origin,  identical  with  that 
ancient  Harpasa.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  of  the  celebrated  Chaldean  divinity  (Isaiah,  xlvi.  1) 
is  incFitionetl  on  the  coast  of  Caria  by  Mela  (i.  16)  go  frequently  compounded  with  the  names  of  their 
an.l  Pliny  (v.  29);  and  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be  niost  eminent  kings,  &c.;  and  he  discovers  other 
tht;  same  town  as  that  near  Harpas  ;  it  is  probably  „aines  of  like  origin  in  the  same  parts.  (Miinoire 
only  another  name  for  New  Myndus  [Myndus].  gur  Us  Nabateens,  p.  87.)   It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 

5.  A  town  in  Pisidia,  a  few  miles  south  of  and  St.  Jerome  6  milus  west  of  Esbus  (Heshbon), 
Antioch.  (VuA.  v.  4.  §  1 1 ;  Hierocl.  p.  672.)  Pliny  over  against  Jericlio,  on  the  road  from  Livias  to 
(v.  42)  njontion.*?  it  as  a  town  of  tlie  Roman  province  Esbus,  near  to  Mount  Phogor  [Peob]  :  it  was 
of  Gaiiitia,  which  embraced  a  portion  of  Pisidia.  still  called  by  its  ancient  name  (Otiotnast.  s.  w. 
Franz  (/-««/  Iruchriften,  p.  35)  identifies  its  site  AV-witt.  Abarim).  Dr.  lU)binson  has  truly  remarked 
with  Tuiimk,  where  some  ancient  remains  still  that  over  against  Jericho  "  there  is  no  peak  or  pomt 
^^'**^                                                           L^-  S-J  perceptibly  higher  tlian  the  rest ;  but  all  is  appa- 

fi.  A  smjiU   place   situated   on   the   Euphmtes,  rcnlly  one  level  hue  of  summit,  without  peaks  or 

at   the   distance   of   14  schoeni  (about  40  miles)  ^aps."  .  .  . "  Seetzeu,  Burckhardt,  and  also  Irby  and 

UUvf  IWscchana.     Kittcr  has  tried,  but  unsuccess-  Mangles,  have  all  found  Mount  Nebo  in  JebeVAtta- 

fully  (if  the  present  uunil)ers  be  correct)  to  identify  rus,  a  high  mountain  souUi  of  the  Zurka  Aldiir 

ir  with  J/tficA».  (bid.  J/an^.PaW/e.i.  12,  ed.MUller,  (Arnon).     This,  however,  is  far  south  of  the  lati- 

•^55.)  [v.]  tudc  of  Joriclio.     (Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  306,  307). 

NEA'POLIS.     IIL    In  Africa.     1.  In  Egypt.         2.  A  town  of  the  tribe   of  Reuben,  mentioned 

[C.-AKNKnujH.]  with   Heshbon,  Eleulch,  and  others  (Numb,  xxxii. 

2.  A  tuwn  oi'  Cyrenaica,  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  4.  §  38);  doubtless  the  site  now  marked  by  Ntba  in  the 
11)  places  in  31^  10'  l.it.  and  49^  long.  The  town  lidka,  south  of  £s-SaIt  (Robinjion,  JJib.  Jits.  vol. 
of  .Mtihny  or  Mabh/,  with  which  it  has  been  identi-  ii.  p.  307,  n.  1,  vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  170),  j.  e.  in 
licnl,  and  which  appears  to  Iw  a  comiption  of  the  the  same  district  with  Jhsban  and  Et-^Ai^  the 
olii  name,  with  no  other  change  than  what  might  be  modem  representatives  of  Heshbon  and  Klealeh. 
f-siicetwl  i'nmi  the  Arab  pronunciation,  does  not  Wliether  this  town  was  connected  with  the  synouy- 
»|uite  agree  with  the  po»iition  assi;rned  by   Ptolemy  mous  nuiunfain  is  very  uncertain. 

to  N«?apolis.     (Boechey,  ExjuA.  to  flic  A'.  Coast  of        3.  A  town  in  Judah.    (Ezra,  ii.  29;  Nthem.  vii. 

Afrii-a,  p.  350 ;  Barth,  Watubntngai,  pp.  39 1 .  40.).)  33.)  [(}.  W.] 

3.  [Leitis  Magna.]  NEBRISSA.     [Nabiussa.] 

4.  A  town  of  Zeuizitana  with  a  harbour  (Scylax,  NEBKODES  MONS  (to  Ntvpwhi  «^,  Strab.  : 
1».  47;  Studiasm.  §  107  ),  the  same  as  the  Mac<.»-  Monti  di  Madtmia),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
M.vDES  of  Pliny  (v.  3;Maic(J/ia8o,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  11);  ranges  of  mountains  in  Sicily.  The  name  was 
a  "  municiijium,"  as  it  a]j|)ears  from  the  Antouine  evidently  applied  to  a  part  of  the  range  which  com- 
Ilincrary  ('' Macoinadc8Minorei!,"Pt«<.  7ttA.;Geog.  mences  near  Cape  Pelorus,  and  extends  along  the 
Rav.  iii.  5);  tliis  latter  name  indicates  a  Phoenician  northern  side  of  the  island,  the  whole  way  to  the 
origin.  (Movers,  P/ioeniz.  Alt^rrUi.  vol.  ii.  p.  494.)  nciglibourhood  of  Panormus.  Though  broken  into 
It  has  lieen  identified  with  Kass'r  (htnffa,  on  the  various  mountain  groups,  there  is  no  real  interrup- 
N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Ilammdmet.  tion  in  the  chain  throughout  this  extent,  and  the 

5.  A  factory  of  the  Carthaginians  upon  theSmrs  names  applied  to  different  jiarts  of  it  seem  to  have 
NbAi*(>LiTASL*s,  from  which  it  was  the  sh(»rtest  dis-  been  en^Joyed  (as  usual  in  such  case.s)  with  nmch 
tancc  to  Sicily — a  voyage  of  two  days  and  a  night,  vagueness.     The  part  of  the  chain  nearest  to  Capo 
(Time.  vii.  50;  Scylax,  p  49;  Stadiasm.  §  107;  Pelorus,  was  calldl  Moi\s  ^^^'^taxa^  «xA  *Cc«x^^va>& 
Strab.  xvii  p.  $34-.)  It  was  taken  by  Agathodes  in  the  Moms  '^cbrodcft  icraaX  \vks«  VROk.  WOdax  \.^  ^^^ 


4U  NECTIBERES. 

west  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  rising  opposite  to 
Aetna,  so  that  ho  would  seem  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  mountains  between  that  peak  and  the  northern 
coast,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  extensive 
forests  of  Caronia.  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the  Mens  Nebrodes  the 
two  rivers  of  the  name  of  Himera  had  their  sources, 
which  can  refer  only  to  the  more  westerly  group  of 
the  Monti  di  Madunia,  the  most  lofty  range  in 
Sicily  after  Aetna,  and  this  indentification  is  gene- 
rally adopted.  But,  as  already  observed,  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  the  two.  Silius  Italicus 
speaks  of  the  Mods  Nebrodes  as  covered  with  forests, 
and  Solinus  derives  its  name  from  the  number  of 
fawns  that  wandered  tlirongh  them ;  an  etymology 
obviously  fictitious.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  274;  Solin.  5. 
§§  11,  12;  Sil.ltal.xiy.  236;  Cluver.^tciZ  p.  364; 
Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  414.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

NECTIBERES.     [Mauretaxia.] 

NEDA  (Nf'Sa),  now  Buzij  a  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Mt  Cerausium,  a  branch  of  Mt.  Lycaeus  in 
Arcadia,  and  Hows  with  many  windings  in  a  westerly 
direction  past  Phigalia,  first  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  afterwards 
between  Elis  and  Messenia.  It  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  near  its  mouth  is  navigable  for  small  boats. 
(Paus.  iv.  20.  §§1,2,  iv.  36.  §  7,  v.  6.  §  3,  viii.  38. 
§  3,  viii. 4 1.  §§  1 , 2 ;  Strab.  viii.  pp.344, 348 ;  Leake, 
Moreoj  vol.  i.  pp.  56,  485;  Ross,  Rmen  im  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p.  84 ;  Curtius,  PeloponnesoSy  vol.  ii.  pp. 
152,  185.) 

NEDAD,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  mentioned  only 
by  Jomandes  {de  Reb.  Get.  50),  as  the  river  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  Huns  were  defeated  by  the 
Gcpidae.  The  name  is  in  some  MSS.  Nedao,  and  the 
river  is  believed  to  be  the  modem  Neytra.    [L.  S.] 

NEDINUM  Qi-hiivov,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  10;  Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  16;  Neditee,  Orelli,  Inscr.  3452),  a  town  of 
the  Libumi,  on  tlie  road  from  Siscia  to  ladera  {Pent. 
Tab.\  identified  with  the  ruins  near  Nadin.  Orolli 
(t  c.)  refers  the  inscription  to  Novigrad.  (Wilkinson, 
Dalmatia  and  AfontenegrOy  voL  i.  p.  93.)    [E.  B.  J.] 

NEDON.     [Messenia,  p.  342,  b.] 

NEGIiA.     [Marsyabae,  pp.  284,  285.] 

NELCYNDA  (rit  N6AidJv8o,  PeripL  §§  53,  54, 
od.  Miiller,  1855),  a  port  on  the  W.  coast  of  India, 
in  tlie  province  called  Limyrica,  without  doubt  the 
same  as  that  now  called  NeUsenuik  It  is  in  lat 
12°  10'  N.  It  is  mentioned  in  various  authorities 
under  names  slightly  modified  one  from  the  other: 
thus,  it  is  the  Mclcynda  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §9), 
in  the  country  of  the  Aii ;  the  ^^  partus  gentis  Nca- 
cyndon  "  of  Pliny  (vi.  26.  s.  104),  which  was  also 
called  Bacare  or  Barace;  the  Nincylda  of  the  Peu- 
tingcrian  Table;  and  Nilcinna  of  the  Geogr.  R<iven. 
(iL  1).  The  name  is  certainly  of  Indian  origin, 
and  may  be  derived,  as  suggested  by  Kilter  (v. 
p.  515)  from  NUakhanda,  the  blue  county.  Other 
derivations,  however,  have  been  proposed  for  it. 
(Vincent,  Periplus^  ii.  p.  445 ;  RenncU,  Mem.  Huy- 
dostan,  p.  48 ;  Gosselin,  iii.  p.  227.)  [V.] 

NELEUS.     [EuBOEA,  Vol.  I.  p.  872,  a.] 

NE'LIA  (Ni}A(a),  a  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thes- 
saly,  between  which  and  lolcus  Demetrias  was  situ- 
ated. Leake  identifies  it  with  the  remains  of  a 
small  Hellenic  town  above  Lekhi'mia.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  436 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  379.) 

NELO,  a  small  river  of  Htspania  Tiirraconensis, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Astures,  and  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Spain ;  probably  the  Rio  de  la  Puente.  (Plin.  iv. 
SO.  5.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p,  299.)   t'r.H.\).;\ 


NEMAUSUS. 

NEMALONI,  an  Alpine  people.  In  the  Tropbj 
of  the  Alps  the  name  of  the  Nemalimi  occurs  be- 
tween the  Brodiontii  and  Edenates.  (Plin.  ill  2(1.) 
The  site  of  this  people  is  uncertain.  It  is  a  mere 
guess  to  place  theoi,  as  some  do,  at  Midmu,  in  tiie 
valley  of  Barcelonette,  [G.  L.] 

NEMAUSUS  (fitticttHTos:  Eth.  Ncauuktios,  Ke- 
mausensis:  Nimei)^  a  city  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  cm 
the  road  from  Arelate  (^Arka)  through  Narbo 
(^Narbonne)  into  Spain.  Ptolemy  (ii.  la  §  10)  calls 
it  Nemausus  Colonia,  but  he  places  it  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Arausio  {Orangey,  and  mcnre  than  a 
degree  north  of  Arelate;  which  are  great  blnnden. 
Nemausus  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Volcae  Areco- 
mici :  "  with  respect  to  number  of  foreignera  and  thu^e 
engaged  in  trade  (says  Strab.  iv.  p.  186)  much  infe- 
rior to  Narbo,  but  with  respect  to  its  population  much 
superior;  for  it  has  subject  to  it  twenty-four  villages 
of  people  of  the  same  stock,  populous  villages  whicli 
are  contributory  to  Nemausus,  which  has  what  ib 
called  the  Latium  (Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas).  Djr 
virtue  of  this  right  those  who  have  obtained  the 
honour  of  an  aedileship  and  quacstorship  in  Ne- 
mausus become  Roman  citizens;  and  for  this  rcaMin 
this  people  is  not  under  the  orders  of  the  govemura 
from  Rome.  Now  the  city  is  situated  on  the  road 
from  Iberia  into  Italy,  which  road  in  the  summer  Li 
easy  travelling,  but  in  the  winter  and  spring  is 
muddy  and  washed  by  streams.  Some  of  these 
streams  are  passed  by  boats,  and  others  by  bridpu 
of  wood  or  stone.  The  wintry  torrents  are  the  cau-se 
of  the  trouble  from  the  water,  for  these  torrents 
sometimes  as  late  as  the  summer  descend  from  the 
Alps  after  the  melting  of  the  snow.** 

Strabo  fixes  the  site  of  Nemausus  about  100  stadia 
from  the  Rhone,  at  a  point  opposite  to  Taraacon,  nnd 
720  stadia  from  Narbo.  In  another  place  (iv.  p.  1 78) 
Strabo  estimates  the  distance  from  Narbo  to  Ne- 
mausus at  88  M.  P.  One  of  the  Itin.  routes  makes 
it  9 1  M.  P.  from  Narbo  to  Nemausus.  Strabo*h  two 
distances  do  not  agree,  for  720  stadia  are  90  M.  P. 
The  site  of  the  place  is  certain.  In  the  middle  age 
documents  the  name  is  written  Nemse  (D'Anville). 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  writing  tbu 
modem  name  Nismes;  and  yet  Nimet^  as  it  is  now 
properly  written,  supposes  a  prior  form  Nismef. 
Nhnes  is  the  present  capital  of  the  arrondis2«n]cnt 
of  Gardf  the  richest  in  Roman  remains  of  all  tlio 
districts  of  France. 

The  twenty-four  smaller  places  that  were  attaehcd 
(attributa)  to  Nemausus  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iii.  4).  The  territory  of  Nemausus  produced  good 
cheese,  which  was  carried  to  Rome  (Plin.  xi.  42). 
This  cheese  was  made  on  the  CecermeSj  and  Pliny 
appears  to  include  Mons  Lesura  in  the  territory  of 
Nemausus.  Latera  [Latera]  on  the  Ledns  (Zej) 
west  of  Nemausus  was  in  the  territory,  which  pro- 
bably extended  through  Ugemum  eastward  to  the 
Rhone.  Nemausus  was  an  old  Gallic  town.  The 
name  b  the  same  that  Strabo  gives  with  a  slight 
variation  (Nemossus)  to  Augustonemctum  or  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne.  The  element  Nem  appears  in 
the  mmie  of  several  GaUic  towns.  Nemausus  was 
made  a  Colonia  probably  by  the  emperor  Augustus. 
An  inscription  on  one  of  Uie  gates,  called  the  gate 
of  Augustus,  records  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  consul- 
ship of  Augustus,  and  that  he  gave  gates  and  walls 
to  the  colony.  There  is  a  bronze  medal  of  Ne- 
mausus in  the  Museum  of  Avignon^  the  so  called 
Pied  de  Bkhe^  on  one  side  of  which  there  is  the 
\  \egBQd  couvEM.  with  a  crocodile  chained  to  a  pahn- 
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arcba  In  the  gronnd  itorj,  all  cf  ths  BTne  uia 
except  four  entnuins,  Urgsr  than  tbe  rest,  wbicli 
conapoad  to  tbo  four  rardiul  points.  ThcM  arcbea 
opeD  on  a  ^lerj,  whicb  rum  ill  round  the  interior 
of  the  building.  The  Etorj  aboro  hu  alao  axtj 
ucho.  Alt  along  the  clrciunfeTence  ot  tbe  attie 
there  ai«  consoles,  plend  at  eqnal  dlAtances,  two 
and  tiro,  ojid  pieiced  in  the  middle  by  ronnd  boin. 
These  bolea  mxiied  the  polea  which  inpported  an 
awning  to  shelter  the  apeclaton  from  the  ann  and 
rain.  When  it  was  complele,  there  were  (bitty  nwa 
of  s«la  ui  the  interior.  At  present  there  are  only 
of  the  npper  wata  an  i^ 
.  me  of  them  IS  feet  long, 
and  3  feet  in  width. 

The  temple  now  called  the  itfuuni  Carrit  !■  a 
paraUelnf^nun  on  tbe  plan,  abont  76  English  feet 
Ime,  ■■u'  *'*  wide.  It  ia  what  is  called  peeudo- 
peripteral,  with  thirty  Corinthian  flnled  pillars,  all 
of  which  an  engaged  in  the  walls,  except  six  oa 
:he  face  and  two  on  each  aide  of  tlie  front  portico, 
ten  in  all.  Ths  portico  baa,  coDBrqufiitly,  a  om- 
tiderable  depth  compared  witb  tbe  width.  The 
colmnns  are  ten  diamelen  and  a  quarter  in  height. 
Tbe  temple  is  highly  enriched  in  a  good  style. 
Seguier  (I75B)  attempted  to  prove  that  tbii 
temple  was  dedicated  to  C,  and  L.  Caesar,  the  Bona 
of  Agrippa  by  Julia  tbe  danghter  of  Augustas. 
But  M.  AngDste  Fe'let  has  witbin  the  preunt  ten- 
iry  shown  that  it  waa  dedicated  to  M.  Aureliua 
id  L.  Verns.  The  eicaTitions  which  have  been 
ade  round  the  Afnuon  Carrlt  since  1821  show 
lat  it  waa  ones  snrroonded  by  a  colonnade,  wJiiob 
ems  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  a  fomm,  wiiliin 
hich  the  temple  was  placed.  Tbe  Afaiton  Carrte, 
ifler  having  passed  through  many  hands,  and  been 
ipplied  lo  many  pniposes,  is  now  a  museum  of 
painting  and  antiquities.  Arthur  Young  (Tranlf 
m  France,  2ud  ed.  foI.  l  p.  48)  says  "thai  the 
J/aitun  Carrie  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  light, 
elegant,  and  pleasing  building  I  CTer  beheld.' 
Nobody  will  contradict  this. 


*T    NEUAl'SVS, 

he  hmons  fonntoln  nf  Nemansns,  which  Ansa- 
incnlioru  (Onfo  A'oi.  Urh.,  BordiEala)— 
Xon  Apnnns  potn,  litrea  non  luce  Kemausus 

exists;  and  then  are  some  tiacos  of  the  ancient 
miction,  tliough  the  wh«le  is  a  modem  iwtom- 
Bul  the  great  supply  of  waler  to  Semausos 
by  the  aqueduct  now  callnl  Iho  Pont  da  Gartl, 
it  is  said  that  tbta  ac9nedite(  lerniimted  by  a 


subterraneans  pofaige  in  the  aide  d  lbs  rock  of  the 
fountain.  A  building  called  lbs  Temple  of  Diana, 
and  a  large  edifice  called  Tour  ilagne  (Tums 
Magna),  which  appcare  lo  have  been  a  aepulcbral 
monument,  the  gale  of  Angustus.  and  the  gate 
called  of  France,  are  tbe  chief  remaining  monurrients 
of  Nemausna. 

The  nobleat  Boman  monument  In  France  is  the 
aqnedncl  called  Ibe  Amt  du  GoT<(,wKidiiaV«*.-ww™. 
thrw  sod  toaita»En»«  fawn  N\mea,    tyiwx)tt»»ofiif- 
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doct  Uie  watcn  of  Uwaprin^  of  Uit  £im  lad  jtiia 
naart/iaf.mrabrDagbt  toNemaotni.  Ths river  Car- 
dan, the  andcnl  Vudo,  ia  dMpJutt  iboix  lbs  ujiie- 
dnct  Tbe  channal  ia  annk  between  m^ged  rocks, 
un  which  Kallered  »hrnb»  grow.  The  river  riiiea  in 
the  Ct'ttflnof,  uhI  is  anbject  to  floodji,  which  woald 
have  dntrojed  m  leiu  aolid  etmdure  thu  this 
Bnmui  bridge.  The  bridge  is  built  when  the  villef 
is  CQDtncled  bj  the  rocks,  End  in  its  ordiiiu7  stetQ 
■II  the  w»lcr  pusea  nndei  one  ircb.  The  best  view 
of  the  bridge  is  from  the  ude  abore  it.  The  other 
side  ia  diaG^imd  bj  a  mudeni  stmctora  of  tbe  eeme 


Thera  tm  three  lien  of  titbtt.  The  iowrat  ti' 
eoDsiali  of  tix  anhca ;  that  imder  which  the  wet 
flows  is  the  hrgeet.  Tlie  width  of  tbit  ircb  isB4 
to  be  iboat  SO  Engliih  feet,  tui  tbe  height  fm 
tbe  boHiice  oS  llw  water  it  about  65  feet.  TI 
■bcoDd  tier  conluna  eleven  anhes,  aii  of  which  en 
reapond  to  those  below,  but  thej  appear  to  be  wide 
and  the  piers  are  not  so  thick  ea  thoee  of  the  lowei 
tier.  The  height  of  the  Beawd  tjer  is  eaid  to  I 
■bant  64  feet ;  but  tome  of  these  ditneneioiu  ma 
not  be  verj  acconile.    The  third  tier  bu  tllirtj-fi' 


ng  a  length,  u  it  ■ 
said,  of  abont  870  English  ftst  It  ia  aboot  St 
ftct  high  to  the  top  of  the  great  (labs  cf  stne 
which  cover  it.     Tbeia  slabs  lie  acnas  tbe  cbanDcl 

and  the;  project  ■  litlJe  so  ■■  to  ierm  ■  lania. 
The  whole  height  of  the  thm  tiers,  if  the  asnni 
dimeouoDa  an  casrectlj'  given,  ia  abont  195  fceL 
It  is  eenendlf  sud  that  the  bridge  is  (Dtirdj 
built  of  stones,  withont  mortar  or  cemoit.  Tbe 
stones  of  the  two  lower  tiers  are  without  CCOMSt^ 
but  tbo  arthes  of  the  higbcnt  tier,  which  are  built 
of  much  Bnialler  stones,  an  cemented-  At  the 
north  end  of  the  aijceduct  the  highest  tier  of  ardict 
and  the  water  channel  are  higher  than  the  ground 
on  which  the  iquednct  abuts,  and  there  innat  ban 
been  a  continuation  of  small  arches  along  the  top  (f 
thia  bill;  but  there  an  no  traees  of  them,  at  kut 
near  the  bridge.  Oa  the  oppoiite  or  south  side  the 
aqueduct  abuts  against  the  hill,  which  it  higher 
than  tbe  level  of  the  rbannel.  Then  is  no  trace  of 
the  hit)  having  been  pierced  ;  and  an  intalligdit 
man,  who  lives  near  the  bridge,  says  thai  the 
aqueduct  was  carried  routid  the  hill,  and  that  it 
piercod  another  hill  further  co,  where  Ibe  tnuel 
atUI  exists. 


The  stone  of  Ibis  bridgu  is  a  yetkiwiih  culonr. 
Seen  undi'r  the  son  frotu  the  weet  side,  the  bridge 
hu  s  briglilisb  jrellow  tint,  with  faichff  of  dark 
colour,  owing  to  the  weather.  The  stone  in  the 
liiijhuet  tier  >s  a  concretion  of  iheils  and  sand,  and 


>  halves  of  I 


_  Helj  preserved.     The  st 
oontHUiB  bile  of  rougb  quartiose  rock,  and  i 
stnnll  rounded  pebbles.     In  the  floods  llie  Ga 
riiBU   3U   fwl   above   ila   ordinary  level,   anil 
:,.   ......  ,        II  ^^  j^j^^  ^1 


The  pier 
m  by  the 


,  the  brid^  is  still 
Hiju  uDu  HuiHig,  it  ins};nincen[  monument  of  thf 
(grandeur  of  Roman  coiicrptions,  nnd  of  the  boldness 

There  are  many  works  which  tmil  of  tbe  an- 
tiquilies  of  A'l'mei.  Sunie  are  quoted  and  I'ltracts 
from  them  are  prinlol  in  the  Guidr  du  Vit/ngfur, 
par  Riclard  and  R.  Hocquart.  [G.  L] 

XE'MKA  {iN.^0,  Ion.  N.^r'u:  Adj.Kh».ai, 
tltiuam,  Nimeaeua),  the  name  of  a  valley  in  tliP 
territoiy  of  Cleaiiae,  where  Hetcoles  slew  tbe  He- 


eek'braled   every 

other 

ear.     U   ia   dcsrr 

bed  by 

Btrabo   us   aim 

ted   betw 

oen    Cleonae  aiid 

rhlins 

(Tiii.   p,    .-177). 
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to  Zens  Apcsantia 


i).  now  Ftiia,  nearly  3000  feet 
nigu.  wuu  a  nai  anmmlt.  which  ia  lisible  from  Ar^i* 
and  Corinth.  On  thia  mountain  rerarua  ia  said  lo 
have  lint  sacrificed 
15.  §3;  Sleph-  B 
460,  scq.)  Th»icritua  gives  Memea  the  epithet  of 
"  well- watered '■  ((MJpov  N»ti^i  X*f»>,  Tlxoer. 
xiv.  IS'i).  Several  ritnlets  descend  fnjm  the  aor- 
nunding  uionntains,  whicli  collect  in  the  plain,  ami 
form  H  river,  wltirh  flows  northward  through  Iho 
rid^ii  of  Apasai,  and  falls  inio  the  Corinthian  golf, 
fbriTiing  in  tbe  lower  part  of  its  source  the  boundary 
between  the  lerritoriea  of  Sicyon  and  Cmnth.  This 
river  also  (mre  the  name  of  Nemos  (StraK  viii. 
p.  S»2-  Hied.  liv.  t<3;  Liv.  uiiij.  15);  but  ai  it 
was  dependent  for  its  supply  of  water  upon  the 
aeason  of  the  year,  it  was  somelimes  called  the  Ne- 
mean  Chnradra.  (Ae«:h.  <Je  Fall.  Ug.  §  168,  ed. 
Bekkcr;  ^XapdI|M,Xen.  ffeH.  iv.  a.  §  15.)  Tbe 
mounUtns,  which  enclose  the  valley,  have  Kvcnl 
natoml  caverns,  one  of  which,  at  the  distance  tf  15 
■tadia  from  the  aacved  grove  of  Kemea,  and  on  Ibe 
read  named  Trelns,  from  the  hitter  [dac«  to  Myceatc, 
was  pwnted  out  as  the  caie  of  (he  Nemean  lion- 
(Paua.  ii.  IS.  §  3.) 
The  name  of  Nemaa  was  strictly  applM  lo  tl 


NEMENTURI.    ^ 

Isthmns,  it  was  not  a  town.  The  sacred  grove 
ctintained  only  the  temple,  theatre,  stadiam,  and 
other  monumenta.  There  was  a  Tillage  in  the 
nei:;hbourhood  called  Bembista  (Bc/i^mi),  of  which, 
however,  the  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Strab.  riiL 
p.  377;  Steph.  B.  s,  v.)  The  haunts  of  the  Ne- 
mean  lion  are  said  to  liare  been  near  Bembina. 
(Theocr.  xxv.  202.) 

The  chief  buildinjz:  in  the  sacred  furore  was  the 
temple  of  Zens  Nemeius,  the  patron  god  of  the  pUce*. 
When  visited  by  Pausanias  the  roof  had  fallen,  and 
the  statue  no  longer  remained  (iL  15.  §  2).  Three 
columns  of  the  temple  are  still  standing,  amidst  a 
vast  heap  of  ruins.  **  Two  of  these  columns  be- 
longed to  the  pronaos,  and  were  placed  as  usual  be- 
tween antae;  thev  are  4  feet  7  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  still  support  their  architrave.  The 
third  column,  which  belonged  to  the  outer  range,  is 
5  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about 
.34  feet  high,  including  a  capital  of  2  feet.  Its  dia- 
tancc  from  the  corresponding  column  of  the  pronaos 
is  18  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  three  members 
()f  the  entablatiue  was  8  feet  2  inches.  The  general 
intcrcolumination  of  the  peristyle  was  7  feet;  at  the 
angles,  5  feet  10  inches.  From  the  front  of  the 
pn)naos  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell  within,  the 
length  was  95  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  cell  within, 
31  feet;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  3  feet.  The 
temple  was  a  hexastyle,  of  about  65  feet  in  breadth 
on  the  upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  which  consisted 
nf  three  steps:  the  number  of  columns  on  the  sides, 
and  consequently  the  length  of  the  temple,  I  could 
not  ascertain."  (Leake.)  Though  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  columns  are  as  slender  as  some  of  the 
s{)eciniens  of  the  Ionic,  and  are  so  different  from  the 
older  Doric  examples,  that  we  ought  prol>ably  to 
a.Hcribc  to  the  temple  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Per* 
sian  wars. 

Among  the  other  monuments  in  the  sacre<i  grove 
were  the  tombs  of  Opheltes,  and  of  his  father  Ly- 
curgus.  The  former  was  surrounded  with  a  stone 
encloBure,  and  contained  certain  altars;  the  latter 
was  a  mound  of  earth.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  §  3.)  Pau- 
snni:iK  aIho  mentions  a  fountain  called  Adrasteia. 
Th>'  latter  is,  doubtless,  the  source  of  water  near  the 
Turkish  fountain,  which  is  now  without  water.  At 
the  f<iot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  left  of  tliis  spot,  are 
the  remains  of  tlie  stadium.  Between  the  stadium 
and  the  temple  of  Zeus,  on  the  lefl  of  the  path,  are 
sonic  Hellenic  foundations,  and  two  fragments  of 
Doric  columns.  Near  the  temple  are  the  nuns  of  a 
timnll  church,  which  contains  some  Doric  fragments. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  327,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pe- 
hjwnnejtos,  vol.  ii.  p.  505,  seq.) 

For  an  account  of  the  Xemean  festival,  see  Diet 
of  Antiq.  9.  v. 

NKMENTURI.  one  of  the  several  Alpine  peoples 
enumerated  by  Pliny  (iii.  c.  20)  among  the  names 
inscrilMHl  on  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  Their  position 
iii  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

NPVMESA,  a  river  of  Gallia  mentioned  by  Au- 
Honius  (Mosella,  v.  353),  is  the  A7nw,  which  joins 
the  Pronaea  (Prum).  The  united  streams  flow 
into  the  Sura  {Saw')j  and  the  Sura  into  the  Mo- 
Kella,  [G.  L.] 

NKMETACUM  or  XEMETOCENNA  (Arrag), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Atrebates,  a  Belgic  people. 
Caesar  {B.  (7.  viii.  46)  spent  a  winter  at  Nemetocenna 
a*  he  close  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  In  the  inscrip- 
ti  of  Torufem  there  is  a  route  from  Castellum 
(C'oMe/)  to  Nemetacum,  which  b  the  same  phice  aa 
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Nemetocenna.  The  dbtance  from  Casid  through 
Bethune  to  Amu  is  43  M.  P.  The  distance  ac- 
cording to  the  Antonine  Itin.  from  Cattel  through 
arinariacum  [Minariacum]  is  55  M.  P.  There  is 
also  a  route  from  Taruenna  {TlUrovenne)  of  33 
M.  P.  to  Nemetacum.  Tliere  is  no  place  where 
these  roads  can  meet  except  Arroi.  In  the  Greek 
texts  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  S  7)  the  capital  of  the 
Atrebates  is  Origiacum  (opirficucov) ;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  Palatine  ^IS.  has  Metacon,  and  all  the 
early  editions  of  Ptolemy  have  Metacum,  It  seems 
possible,  then,  that  Ptolemy's  Metacum  represents 
Nemetacum.  But  Ptolemy  incorrectly  places  the 
Atrebates  on  the  Seine ;  he  also  places' part  of  their 
territory  on  the  sea-coast,  which  may  be  true.  Ori- 
giacum is  supposed  to  be  Orchies,  between  Toumai 
and  Douai.  The  town  Nemetacum  afterwards  to<>k 
the  name  of  the  people  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii.  and 
the  name  was  finally  corrupted  into  Amu.  [Atrk- 

BATESW] 

The  traces  of  the  Roman  roads  from  Arroi  to 
Therouertne  and  to  Cambrai  are  said  to  exist.  It  is 
also  said  that  some  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
have  been  discovered  at  Arras,  on  the  Place  du 
Cloitre;  and  tlmt  there  was  a  temple  of  Isis  on  the 
site  of  the  Hdtd-Dieu.  (D'Anville,  Notice.  <fc. , 
Walckenaer,  GSog.  fc.  rol.  i.  p.  431.)       [G.  L  ] 

NEMETATAE.  [Gallaecia,  Vol.  I.  p.  933,  a.] 

NEME'TES  (N€Mfn-oi).  This  name  first  appears 
in  Caesar  (5.  G.  i.  51),  who  sjieakx  of  the  Nemetea 
as  one  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus.  In  another  passage  (J5.  G.  vi.  2.5)  he  de- 
scribes the  Hercynia  Silva  ns  connnencing  on  the 
west  at  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii,  the  Xemetes, 
and  the  Rturaci ;  and  as  he  does  not  mention  the 
Nemetes  as  one  of  the  nations  on  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Rhine  {B.  G.  iv.  10),  wo  may  probably  infer 
that  in  his  time  they  were  on  the  east  or  German 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  Vangiones  and  Nemetes 
were  afterwards  transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  (Tac.  Germ.  c.  28.)  Ptolemy  makes  No- 
riomagus  (Speyer)  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes,  but 
he  incorrectly  places  them  north  of  the  Vangiones, 
whose  capital  was  Borbetomagus  (  Worms).  Pliny 
(iv.  1 7)  mentions  the  Nemetes,  Tribocci,  and  Van- 
giones in  this  order;  but  Tacittis  mentions  them 
just  in  the  inverse  order,  Vangiones,  Tribocci  and 
Nemetes.  From  none  of  these  writers  could  we 
determine  the  relative  positions  of  these  peoples; 
but  the  fact  that  Noviomagus  (fJoi6nayos)  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Nemetes, 
and  that  Noviomagus  is  proved  to  be  Speyer  by  the 
Itineraries  along  the  west  hank  of  the  Rhine,  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  Nemetes. 

In  Anunianus  Marcellinns  (xv.  11)  and  the 
Not.  Imp.,  Noviomagus  appears  under  the  name 
of  the  people  Nemetes  or  Nemetae.  Ammianos 
calls  it  a  municipium,  by  which  he  probably  means 
a  Roman  town.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces, Civitas  Nemetum  belongs  to  Germania  Prima. 
In  some  later  writings  the  expresuon  occurs  "  civitas 
Nemetum  id  est  Spira.**  The  name  of  Speyer  is 
from  the  Speycrbach,  which  flows  into  the  lihine  at 
Speyer.  (D'Anville,  Notice^  ^. ;  Walckenaer,  Geog. 
#c.  volii.  p.277.)  [G.L.] 

NEMETOBRI'GA  (Kt/jur6€ptya),  a  town  of  the 
Tiburi  in  Asturia,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  As- 
turica,  now  Mendoya,  in  the  district  of  Tribis. 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  37;  /tin.  Ant  p.  428 ;  Ukert,  vol.  U. 
pt  I.  p.  442.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NEMETOCENNA  [Nemetacum.] 
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NEMORENSIS  LACUS.  [Aricia.] 
NEMOSSITS.  [Auoustokemktum.] 
NEMUS  DIANAE.  [Auicia.] 
NKNTIDAVA.  [Dacta,  Vol. I.  p.  774,  b.] 
NEOCAESAREIA(N€OKaurccf>cia:  Eth.iifOKCU' 
(Topeus).  1.  A  town  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  which, 
on  account  of  its  late  origin,  is  not  menUoned  by 
any  writer  before  the  time  of  Plinj,  was  situated  on 
the  eo&tcm  bank  of  the  river  Ljciis,  63  miles  to  the 
east  of  Amasia,  (Plin.  vi.  3 ;  Tab.  Pcuting.)  It 
was  the  capltil  of  the  district,  and  celebrated  for  its 
bizu  and  brauty,  and  is  of  historical  importance  on 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  held  there  in 
A.  i>.  314.  Wo  poNSCss  no  information  about  the 
date  of  its  foundation ;  but  the  earliest  cdns  we  have 
of  it  bear  the  imo^c  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  whence 
it  is  pn)bablc  that  Kcocaesareia  was  founded,  or  at 
least  received  that  name,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  Strabo.  who  docs  not  notice  it,  had  already 
comprv^ed  his  work.  It  must  have  rapidly  risen  in 
eictent  and  pmsperity,  as  in  the  time  of  Grcgorius 
Thauinaturgus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  it  was 
the  most  cou.<>ider»blc  town  in  Pontus.  (Greg. 
Nwwaies.  Fit.  p.  577 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xzvii.  12 ; 
Hicrocl.  p.  702  ;  IJasil,  Epist.  210;  Acta  Eutych. 
c.  7  ;  comp.  Stfph.  B.  *.  r. ;  Solin.  45  ;  PtoL  v.  6. 
§  10.)  A<'cording  to  Paulus  Diaconus  {Hist  Misc. 
ii.  18),  the  town  was  once  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  from  Stephanus  Byz.  it  seems  that  at 
one  time  it  was  called  Adrianopolls.  The  town  still 
exists  under  a  corrupt  form  of  its  ancient  name, 
iVic-jfir  or  XicsarOj  at  a  diiitance  of  two  days'  journey 
north  of  Tukat  As  to  the  supposed  identity  of 
Cabini  and  Neocacsareia,  see  Cabika. 

2.  A  town  of  Bitiiynia,  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph. 
D. «.  r. ;  Ilierocl.  p.  G93 ;  Concil.  Const  vol.  iii.  p. 
668.)  [L.  S.] 

NEOCLAUDIOPOLIS.  [Andrapa.] 
N  i:OCO.MUM.  r^^OMUM.J 
NEON  (Nfctf^:  Eth.  NewwoOt  an  ancient  town 
of  Phoci.H,  said  to  have  been  built  afler  the  Trojan 
w.ir  (Strab.  ix.  p.  439),  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tithorea,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mt  Parnassus. 
Herodotus  relates  tliat,  when  the  Persian  army  in- 
vatied  Phocis,  many  of  the  Phocians  took  refuge  in 
Tiihorea  near  Neim  (viii.  32),  and  that  the  Utter 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (viii  SS).  It 
W)Ls,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt ;  but  was  again  de- 
stroyed, with  the  other  Phocian  towns,  at  the  end 
of  the  Sricred  War.  (Paus.  x.  3.  §  2.)  In  its 
niM'.'hlKmrhcHxl,  Philomclus,  the  Phocian  general,  was 
dof(*ated,  and  {leriiihed  in  the  flight  by  throwing 
hinisi>lf  down  from  a  lofty  rock.  (Paus.  x.  2.  §  4.) 
K(Hm  now  disappears  from  history,  and  in  its  place 
we  rcn<i  of  a  town  Tithorka,  which  is  described  by 
Pau.>«ania<«  (x.  32.  §  8,  seq.).  This  writer  regards 
Tith(>rea  ns  situated  on  the  same  site  as  Neon  ;  and 
relates  that  Tithorea  was  the  name  anciently  applied 
to  the  whole  di.strict,  and  that  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouriu^  villages  were  collected  in  the 
city,  the  name  of  Tithorea  was  sub.stitutcd  for  that 
of  Neon.  This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  according  to  whom  Ti- 
thorea, in  the  time  of  the  MithridAtic  war,  was  a 
fortress  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  where  the 
Phocians  took  refuge  from  Xerxes.  He  further 
htutes  that  it  was  not  such  a  city  as  the  one  ex- 
isting in  bis  day.  (Plut.  SulL  15.)  If  the  view  of 
I'lutarch  is  correct,  that  the  fortress,  the  site  of 
which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city  Ti- 
thorea, was  the  place  where  the  Phocians  took  re- 
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fape  from  Xerxes,  we  may  amclnde  that  Tithorea 
and  Neon  were  two  (Afferent  pboes. 

The  city,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Plutarch 
and  Pausanias,  was  a  place  of  some  importancr, 
though  it  had  be^un  to  decline  for  a  generatioD  be- 
fon  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  Utter  writer  meo- 
tions,  however,  a  theatre,  the  enclosure  of  an  anaect 
agora,  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  the  tomb  of  Anticpe 
and  Phocns.  A  river  flowed  by  Tidiorea,  cslled 
Cachalea  (Kaxf^Aiis),  to  which  the  inhabitants  Ud 
to  descend  in  order  to  obtain  water.  In  the  teniuffr 
of  Tithorea,  but  at  the  distance  of  70  stadU  from  the 
city,  was  a  temple  of  Ascleptos,  and  also,  at  tb 
distance  of  40  stadia,  a  shrine  of  Isis.  (Pans.  x.  31 
§§  8 — 13.)  The  name  is  written  TiBop4a  in  Hfnv 
dotus  and  Pausanias,  TiBopeda  in  Stephanus  B^ 
Ti66pa  in  Plutarch,  but  Ti$6ppa  in  inscriptirci 
The  Ethnic  name  in  Pausanias  U  Tidqpccvf,  in  Ste- 
phanus Ti6opai€vSj  but  in  inscriptions  Tidope^. 

The  ruins  of  Tithorea  are  situated  at  Vtlitsa.  a 
village  at  the  NE.  foot  of  Mt.  Pamassns.  The  nte 
is  fixed  by  an  inscription  found  at  Velitaa,  in  which 
the  name  of  Tithorea  occurs.  Two-thii>cb  of  the 
modem  village  stand  within  the  rained  walk  of  the 
ancient  city.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  walls, 
and  many  of  the  towers,  still  renuun.  The  town 
was  carefully  fortified  towards  the  W.  and  NW.,  and 
was  sufiiciently  protected  towards  the  NE.  and  K. 
by  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Gachalea,  and  to- 
wards the  S.  by  the  steep  sides  of  Mt.  Pamasnts. 
The  walls  are  ahnoet  9  feet  broad.  The  Cachalrs, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Kakoreuma^  or  the 
€tU  torrent^  flows  in  a  ravine  below  the  village,  and 
thus  illustrates  the  statement  of  Pansaiuas,  that  the 
inhabitants  descended  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  water. 
Behind  Velitzoy  ascending  the  Cachales,  there  ii  a 
cavern  on  the  steep  side  of  the  rock,  which,  daring 
the  last  war  of  independence,  received  a  great  number 
of  fugitives.  It  U  very  spacioas,  u  anppUed  with 
excellent  water,  and  U  quite  impr^i^Ue.  This  is 
probably  the  pUce  where  the  inhabitants  of  Neon 
and  the  surrounding  pUces  took  refuge  in  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  as  the  Delphians  did  in  the  Coiydan 
cave  [see  Vol.  L  p.  768],  more  especially  as  the 
height  immedUtely  above  Velitza  U  not  adapted  for 
such  a  purpose.  A  difficult  mule  path  leads  at 
present  throagh  the  ravine  of  the  Cachales  across 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  to  DelphL  In  the  time  cf 
Pausanias  there  were  two  roads  from  Tithorea  across 
the  noountain  to  Delphi,  one  direct,  the  other  longer, 
but  practicable  for  carriages.  Pausanias  assigns  80 
stadia  as  the  length  of  the  shorter  road ;  but  this 
number  cannot  be  correct,  as  Leake  observes,  since 
the  direct  distance  is  hardly  less  than  12  geogra- 
phical miles. 

Most  modem  writers  have  followed  Pausanias  in 
identifying  Tithorea  and  Neon  ;  but  Ulrichs,  for  the 
reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  supposes 
them  to  have  been  difierent  cities,  and  places  Noi>n 
at  the  Hellenic  ruins  on  the  Cephissus,  called  PaUa 
Fiod,  distant  1|  hour,  or  3^  English  miles,  from  Ve- 
Utza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iL  p.  77,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  in  Kheinisches  Museum,  1843,  p.  544,  seq.) 

NEONTEICUOS  (Ncoi^  rcixos).  an  Aeolian 
town  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Mysia,  utnated 
between  the  Hermus  and  the  town  of  Laxissa,  frcnn 
which  its  distance  was  only  30  stadia.  It  is  sud  to 
have  been  founded  by  theAeolians,as  a  temporary  fort 
on  their  first  arri\'al  in  Asia.  Accordii^;  to  i^rabo 
(xiii.  p.  621),  the  place  was  more  ancient  even  tlian 
Cyme;  but  according  to  a  statement  iu  the  Mta 
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Homeri  (c.  10),  it  was  bnilt  eight  jetn  Uter  tlun 
CvmOf  u  a  protecUon  against  the  Pelasgiana  of 
Larissa.  (PUa.  t.  32;  Herod,  i.  149;  Scjl  p. 
28 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v.)  Bemains  of  this  town,  says 
Cramer,  ought  to  be  sought  for  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hermns,  and  above  Qutfe^-ZfiMar,  on  the  road 
firam  Smyrna  to  Bergamah,  [L.  S.] 

N£ONT£ICHOS  (Ncor  rctxof ),  a  fortress  on  the 
eoast  of  Thrace,  mentioned  bj  Scylaz  (p.  28)  and 
by  Xenophon  (^Amab.  viL  5.  §  8),  supposed  to  be 
the  modem  Amadsjik.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NEOPraLEMI  TURRIS(N«>irToA€^u»Vyo*f 
Strab.  TiL  p.  306),  a  place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  the 
Euxioe,  120  stadia  from  the  river  Tyras,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Cremnisci  (^Anon,  Peripl.  p.  9), 
now  A  kkerman.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NETETE  (N«reraPtoL;  NcirfTo,  Strab. :  £th. 
Nepesinns:  iVepi),  a  city  of  Etmria,  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  province,  at  a  distance  of  30 
miles  from  Rome  and  8  miles  £.  of  Sutrium.  There 
u  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  town, 
though  certainly  not  a  city  of  the  first  rank,  and  was 
pmbably  a  dependency  of  Veii.  Hence  we  meet  with 
no  mention  of  the  name,  any  more  than  of  its  neigh- 
bour Sutrium,  until  alter  the  fall  of  Veii ;  but  from 
that  period  these  two  cities  became  pUces  of  much 
importance  as  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Roman 
dominim  on  the  side  of  Etmria  (Li v.  vi.  9).  The 
name  of  Nepete  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c  386,  when 
it  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  being  attacked  by 
the  Etruscans,  sent  to  sue  for  assistance  from  the 
Romans.  But  before  the  military  tribunes  Valerius 
and  Furius  could  arrive  to  their  support,  the  city  had 
aurrtodered  to  the  Etruscan  arms,  and  was  occupied 
with  a  strong  garrison.  It  was,  however,  speedily  re- 
taken, and  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  had  been  in- 
•tramental  in  bringing  about  the  surrender  were 
executed  (Liv.  vi.  9,  10).  A  few  years  Uter  a  more 
effectual  step  was  taken  to  secure  its  possession  by 
sending  thither  a  Roman  colony.  The  establishment 
of  this  is  fixed  by  Livy  in  B.C.  383,  while  Velieius 
Paterculus  would  date  it  10  years  later,  or  17  years 
after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.  vl  21 ; 
VelL  I'at.  L  14>  It  was  a  Latin  colony  like  most  of 
thoee  established  at  this  period.  In  B.C.  297,  Ne- 
pete  is  agun  mentioned  as  one  of  the  frontier  towns 
on  this  nde  against  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  z.  14);  but 
with  this  exception  we  hear  no  more  of  it  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  in  Etmria.  In  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  which  de- 
clared themselves  exhausted  with  the  burdens  of  the 
war,  and  unable  to  furnish  any  further  supplies : 
for  which  it  was  punished,  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
by  the  imposition  of  double  contributions  (Liv.  xxvii. 
9,  xxix.  15).  From  this  time  Nepete  seems  to  have 
sunk  into  the  condition  cf  a  subordinate  provincial 
town.  Like  the  other  Latin  colonies,  it  obtained  the 
Ri>man  franchise  by  the  Lex  Julia,  in  b.  c.  90,  and 
became  from  thenceforth  a  municipium;  which  rank 
il  appears  to  have  retained  under  the  Empire,  though 
it  is  said  in  the  Liber  Goluniamm  to  have  rtn.'eived  a  ! 
colony  at  the  same  time  with  that  sent  to  Falerii 
(Fest  «. r.  Afunia'pium,^.  127 ;  Gruter,/n«cr.p.  308. 
2,  p.  441.  7  ;  Lib.  Col  p.  217  ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon, 
p.  337).  Its  existence  as  a  municipal  town  throu;;h- 
out  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions as  well  as  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ta- 
buU  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  I. 
§  50;  Tab.  Pent.;  Orell.  Inter.  879,  3991);  but  no 
mention  occurs  of  it  in  history  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empre,  when  it  figures  in  the  Gothic 
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wars  as  a  place  of  some  importance  from  its  strength 
as  a  fortress,  and  was  one  of  the  lost  strongholds 
maintained  by  the  Goths  against  Narses  (Prucop. 
B.  G.  iv.  34).  It  early  became  an  episcopal  tioe,  a 
dignity  which  it  has  retained  without  intennijutiou 
till  the  present  time,  though  now  but  an  insignificant 
town  with  about  1500  inhabitants. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  now  visible  at  Sepi 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  hewn  in  tlie  rock,  and 
some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  much  resembling 
in  their  c(»istruction  those  of  Sutrium  and  Falerii. 
These  are  considered  by  Dennis  as  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Etruscan  city;  but  it  is  more  prubable  that 
they  date  only  from  the  Roman  colony.  (Dennis's 
EtruriOy  vuL  i.  p.  Ill;  Nibby,  iJmtomi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  398.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

KE'PHELIS  (Nf4»cX(5),  a  small  town  or:  tlie 
coast  of  Cilicia,  situated,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  t». 
§  1),  between  Antioch  and  Anenmrium;  but  if,  as 
some  suppose,  it  be  the  same  place  as  the  Ztt^kioif 
mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§§  181, 
182),  it  ought  to  be  looked  for  between  Selinus  and 
Celenderis.  Near  the  place  was  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  where,  according  to  Livy  (xxxiii.  20), 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  the  Great  was  stationed,  when, 
after  reducing  the  towns  of  Cilicia  as  far  as  Selinus, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Coracesiuin,  and 
where  he  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodians. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Atia  Minor^  p.  1 19.)        [L.  S.] 

NE'PHERIS  (N^pif),  a  natural  fortre^is  situ- 
ated on  a  rock,  180  stadia  from  tlie  town  of  Car- 
thage. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  834.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NEPTU'NIUS  MONS.     [Peix)Rus.] 

NEQUPNUM.     [Narnia.] 

NEREAE,  a  tribe,  mention(Mi  with  several  others, 
who  are  equally  unknown,  by  Pliny,  and  placed  by 
him  in  the  neighb<iurhood  uf  the  Insula  Pattalene, 
the  modem  Saurashtrdn  (vi.  20.  s.  23).        [V.] 

NERE'TUM,  or  NERITUM  (Uiipmov,  Ptol. : 
Eth.  Neretinus :  Nardb\  a  city  of  the  Sallentini,  in 
the  ancient  Calabriaf,  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  people. 
Its  name  is  also  found  in  the  TabuU,  which  fixes 
its  position  29  M.  P.  from  ^landuria  on  the  road  to 
Uxentum  (Jlgento)^  and  20  M.  P.  from  the  latter 
city.  These  data  enable  us  to  identify  it  with  cer- 
tainty with  the  modem  town  of  Aordo,  a  con- 
siderable place  about  9  miles  N.  of  GaUipoli.  It 
is  clear  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a  town  of  municipal 
rank,  and  the  same  thing  is  confirmed  by  inscri]>- 
tions;  but  there  are  na  ancient  remains  at  Nanlo. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  76;  Tab.  Pent. ; 
Orell.  /riser.  3108.  Other  inscriptions,  with  the 
name  of  MUNia,  itbkit.  published  by  Muratori, 
vol.  iL  pp.  1113,  1120.  and  by  Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  49,  50,  are  probably  spurious.  See  Orelli, 
138.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NE'RICUS.    [Lkucas.] 

NERIGOS.  PUny  (iv.  16.  s.  30),  in  speaking  of 
the  islands  in  the  north  of  Britain,  tsays  that,  according 
to  some,  Nerigos  was  the  largest,  and  that  from  it 
people  used  to  sail  to  Thule.  As  besides  this  pas- 
sage we  have  no  other  information,  it  is  impossible, 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  say  what  island  is  meant; 
but  as  Norway  is  in  Danish  still  called  Norge,  and 
in  Swedish  Norrujt,  it  is  now  generally  assumed 
that  Nerigos  is  the  modem  Nortcay;  the  south- 
wcstem  headland  of  which,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
might  easily  lead  the  ancients  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
an  island.  In  the  same  passage  Pliny  mentions  tha 
ishtnd  of  Bergi,  which  may  puesibly  be  q^\V<|  >\a 
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north-western  coast  of  Norway^  the  most  iirportant 
commercial  town  in  that  part  Btill  bearing  the  name 
of  Berycn.  The  island  of  Dumiia  lastly,  which  is 
mentioned  along  with  those  spoken  of  above,  has 
been  identified  with  Dunoen^  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  Dronthcim.  But  all  this  is  very  doubtful,  as 
riiny,  besides  being  very  vague,  may  have  blundered 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work ;  for,  according  to 
some.  Bergiun  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  name 
of  IlibeniiH  or  Ireland  (P.  Mel.  ii.  5.  §  4) ;  and 
Dunmu  is  distinctly  called  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  81, 
viii.  3.  §  10),  an  island  off  the  north  of  Britain. 
[Comp.  Okcadks.]  [L.  S.] 

NEUIS.     [Ctnubia.] 

NElilTUa     [Itiiaca] 

NK'IJIUM.       [AUTABKIJ 

NEKCNIA.     [Artaxata.] 

NERTEREANES  (NcpTcp^aycs),asmall  German 
tribe,  which  is  mentioned  at  a  late  period  in  the 
countrv  once  occupied  bv  the  ChatU,  on  the  east  of 
Mons  Abnoba  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  22).  [L.  S.] 

NERTOBRiGA  (fitfrrdeptya).  1.  A  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  13),  also  called  by 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Oonconlia  Julia,  the  modem 
VaUra  ia  vieja.  It  is  named  'EpKoSpiKu  in  the 
copies  of  Polybius  (xxxv.  2),  by  an  omission  of  the 
N,    (Ukcrt,  vol  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  381.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Oeltiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta. 
It  is  called  by  Appian  HtpySSpiya  (^Uisp,  50),  and 
by  Suidns  fffpydSpiyes  :  now  Almunia.  (PtoL  ii. 
6.  §  58;  Florus,  ii.  17;  Ant  Ilin.  437:  Ukert,  vol. 
u.  pt.  1.  p.  460.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NEKV^A  Qitpo6a.  Ptol  ii.  6.  §  7),  a  small  river 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory 
of  tlie  Autrigones;  according  to  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  300),  the  modern  Ordunna,  near  Bilbao  ;  though 
bv  utlicr  writcri>  it  is  variouslv  identified  with  the 
JBlanes  and  the  NerviofU  [T.  H.  D."| 

NEUVICAXUS  TliACTUS,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Not.  Imp.  as  a  continuation  of  the  Annoricanus 
Tractus.  There  Ls  also  a  middle  age  authority  for 
the  expression  "  Nervici  littoris  tractus."  A  port  on 
tliis  coast,  named  Portus  Acpatiaci,  was  guanded  by 
some  Nervian  troops  according  to  the  Notitio. 
D'Anville  concludes  that  the  Nervii  extended  from 
their  inlund  pfisition  to  tbe  coast,  and  had  part  of  it 
between  the  Hilorini  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde; 
a  com-lusion  for  which  there  is  little  evidence,  and  a 
good  (ieul  ai;ainst  it  [Menakii;  Morin'i.]   [G.L.] 

NE'RVli  (Ncpo(^ioi,  Nep^tqt),  a  nation  of  Belgica, 
whose  capital  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.9.  §  11)  was 
Bagacum  (^Bavai).  When  Caesar  was  preparing 
(u.c.  57)  to  march  against  the  Belgian  confederates, 
lie  was  informed  that  the  Nervii  had  promised  to 
^pply  50,000  men  for  the  general  defence,  and 
that  tliey  were  considered  the  most  savage  of  all  the 
confederates.  (£.  G,  ii.  4.)  The  neighbours  of  the 
Nervii  on  the  south  were  the  Ambiani.  (£.  G,  ii. 
15.)  In  Caesar's  time  the  Nervii  had  not  allowed 
**  mercatores "  to  come  into  their  country ;  they 
would  not  let  wine  be  imported  and  other  things 
which  encouraged  luxury.  When  Caesar  had 
marched  for  three  days  through  their  territory,  he 
learned  that  ho  was  not  more  tlian  10  I^)man  miles 
from  the  Sabis  {Sand}re)y  and  the  Nenii  were 
waiting  for  him  on  the  other  side  with  the  Atrebates 
and  Verouiandui,  their  border  people.  Thus  we 
ascertain  that  the  Atrebates,  whose  chief  town  is 
yfrrru,  and  the  Veroniandui,  whose  chief  place  was 
St.  QuenUni  were  also  neighbours  of  the  Nen'ii. 
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The  Nerrii  had  no  cavalry,  and  their  ooontxy  vu 
made  almost  impenetrable  to  any  attack  from  the 
cavalry  of  their  neighbours  by  quickset  hedges 
which  a  man  could  not  get  throngh,  and  indnd 
hardly  see  through  them.  {B.  (r.  iL  17.)  On  the 
banks  of  the  Sami&re  Caesar  had  a  despeimte  fi;;ht 
with  the  Nervii,  commanded  by  Bodnqgnatu. 
Daring  this  invasion  the  old  men,  the  women,  sod 
children  of  the  Nervii,  were  removed  to  tlie  aestoaiics 
and  marshes,  somewhere  near  tbe  ooost.  Tbs 
Nervii  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  battle : 
**  the  nation  and  the  name  were  nearly  destroyed." 
(£.  G.  iL  27.)  Their  '*  senatoree  "  as  Caesar  calls 
them,  their  chief  men,  were  reduced  from  600  to 
three,  and  out  of  the  60,000  who  were  in  tbe  battle 
there  were  said  to  be  only  500  left  capable  of  bearinj; 
arms.  After  this  terrible  slaughter  the  Nervu  nee 
again  in  arms  against  Caesar  (u.  c.  54),  when  they 
joined  the  Eburones  and  others  in  the  attack  <a 
Qnintns  Cicero's  camp.  (B.  G.  v.  38.)  Some  of  the 
commentators  have  found  a  difficulty  about  the  ap> 
pearance  of  the  Nen'ii  again  in  b.  c.  54,  after  having 
been  nearly  destroyed  in  B.C.  57.  We  most  sap- 
pose  that  Caesar  wrote  of  the  events  as  they  oc- 
curred, and  that  he  did  not  alter  what  he  bad 
written.  In  b.  c  57  he  supposed  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed  most  of  the  fighters  of  the  Nerrii.  In  b.  c. 
54  he  found  that  he  was  mistaken.  In  b.  c  53 
the  Nervii  were  again  preparing  to  give  tronble  to 
the  Roman  governor ;  but  he  entered  their  country 
in  the  winter  season,  and  before  tliey  had  time  to 
rally  or  to  escape,  he  took  many  prisoners,  drove  off 
many  head  of  cattle,  and  ravaged  theur  land,  and  m> 
compelled  them  to  come  to  terms.  (J?.  G.  tL  2.) 
When  the  meeting  of  tlie  Gallic  states  in  b.  c  52 
was  settling  the  forces  that  each  nation  should  send 
to  the  relief  of  Alesia,  the  contingent  of  the  Nervii 
was  5000  men.  (B,  G.  viL  75.) 

Some  of  the  nations  between  the  SemCj  the  sea, 
and  the  Rhine,  were  Germans  in  Caesar's  time,  but 
these  Germans  were  invaders.  The  Nerrii  (Tac. 
Germ.  c.  28)  clumed  a  Germanic  origin,  and  they 
may  have  been  a  German  or  a  mixed  German  and 
Gallic  race;  bnt  there  is  no  evidence  which  can 
settle  the  question.  Appian  (c2e  Bell,  GaiL  i.  4) 
speaks  of  the  Nervii  as  descendants  of  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri  ;  but  this  is  worth  very  little.  A}i|Hun 
had  probably  no  authority  except  Caesar,  whom  he 
used  carelessly;  and  he  may  have  applied  to  the 
Nervii  what  Caesar  says  of  the  origin  of  the  Adu- 
atuci.  {B.  G.  ii.  29.)  '  Strabo  (p.  194)  also  says 
that  the  Nervii  were  a  Germanic  nation,  bnt  he  does 
not  even  hntM  the  position  of  the  Nerrii,  and  he 
misplaces  them. 

Caesar  mentions  some  smaller  tribes  as  dependent 
on  the  Nervii  (J3.  G,  v.  39) :  these  tribes  were  Gmdii, 
Levaci,  Pleumoxii,  Geiduni,  of  all  whom  we  know 
nothing. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions  in  Belgica  as  inland 
people,  tlie  Ca^itologi  (apparently  a  corrupted  name), 
Atrebates,  Nervii  liberi,  Veroniandui ;  an  order  of 
enumeration  which  correspwids  with  the  position  of 
the  Nervii  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  Veromaii- 
dui ;  for  the  chief  place  of  the  Atrebates  is  Arras,  of 
the  Nervii  Bavai,  and  of  the  Veromandui  SU  QuaUm. 
[Auousta  Vkiiomamduorum.]  As  Pluiy  calls 
the  Nervii  liberi,  we  must  suppose  that  in  his  time 
they  were  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
Romans,  and  retained  their  own  internal  govern* 
ment;  probably  in  Pliny's  time  the  Romans  had  not 
yet  fully  reduced  their  country. 
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The  territory  of  the  Nervii  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  old  diocese  of  Cambrai,  which  was, 
however,  very  lan;e.  The  capital  of  the  Nervii  was 
Bagacam  (^Bavai),  but  Cambrai  was  also  a  town  of 
the  Nervii.    [Camakacum.] 

NERULUM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Lacania, 
mentioned  by  Livy  daring  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
in  tliat  country,  when  it  was  taken  by  assault  by  the 
consul  Aemilius  Barbnla,  b.  c  317  (Liv.  ix.  20). 
The  only  other  notice  of  it  is  found  in  the  Itineraries, 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  on  the  high- 
road from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tictn  with  another  line  cjf  road  which  led  from  Venu- 
sia  by  Potentia  and  Grumcntum  towards  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Bmttium  {Itm.  Ant.  pp.  105,  110  ;  Tab, 
Petti).  The  names  and  distances  in  this  part  of  the 
Tabula  are  too  corrupt  and  confused  to  be  of  any 
ser>'ice :  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  it  14 
miles  (or  according  to  another  passage  16  miles)  N. 
of  Muranum,  the  site  of  which  is  clearly  a^^^certained. 
If  the  former  distance  be  adopted  as  correct,  it  most 
have  been  situated  at,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
Xa  Jiotonda,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lao 
(Holsten.  Not.  ad  Clue.  p.  293 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  L 
p.  389).  [E.  H.  B.] 

NKUU'SII  (NfpoMTioi).  This  name  of  a  people 
occurs  in  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s. 
24),  between  the  Oratelli  and  Velanni.  Ptolemy  (iii. 

1.  §41)  places  them  within  his  Italy  among  the 
Maritime  Alps.  Their  chief  town  was  Vintium, 
which  is  Vence^  on  the  west  side  of  the  Var,  and 
not  far  from  Nicaea  (Nisza).  [G.  L.] 

NESACTIUM  (JNfffdKTov,  Ptol.),  a  town  of  Istria, 
situated  to  the  E.  of  Pola,  on  the  Flanaticus  Sinus, 
and  not  far  from  the  river  Arsia,  which  was  the 
boundary  of  Istria  on  this  side.  Hence  Ptolemy  calls 
it  the  kist  city  of  Italy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
a  city  of  the  Istrians  before  their  conqnest  by  Rome, 
and  a  strong  fortress,  so  that  it  stood  a  long  siege, 
and  was  only  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  C.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  by  cutting  off  its  supply  of  water  (Liv. 
zli.  11).  It  afterwards  appears  both  in  Pliny  and 
PtoK*my  as  a  municipal  town  of  Istria  under  the 
Romans,  and  seems  to  have  survived  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  but  the  period  of  its  destrnction  is 
nnknown  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  in.  1.  §  27;  Tab. 
/Vtt(.;  Anon.  Rav.  iv.  31).  The  fact  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Arsia  (Arsa),  combined  with  Livy's 
mention  of  a  Tiver giving  by  the  tcallt,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  situated  immediately  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Arsia;  but  its  exact  site  has  not  bKeen 
determined.  [£.  H.  B.] 

NESAEA  (N9)(ra(a),  a  district  mentioned  in  two 
places  in  Strabo,  with  slightly  differing  descrip- 
tions :  1.  as  a  country  belonging  to  Hyrcania,  and 
watered  by  the  Ochus,  now  Tedjen  (xi.  p.  509); 

2.  as  a  disdnct  and  independent  land  (xi.  p.  51 1). 
The  geographer  probably  meant  to  imply  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  whose  boundaries  were  Hyrcania, 
Ariana,  and  Parthia  respectively,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  present  Khordsan.  It  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  existing  Nissa^  a  small  town  to  the 
N.  of  the  Alburz  chain  of  mountains,  between  Am- 
terdbdd  and  Meshed,  (Wilson,  Ariana^  pp.  142 — 
148.) 

There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  orthography 
of  the  name,  which,  in  some  of  the  editions,  is  called 
Ntirota;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  above  is  probably 
the  best.  It  is  not  nnlikely  that  the  place  called 
by  Isidorus  Parthaynisa,  "  which  the  Greeks  call 
Kisaea,'*  must  also  be  identified  with  the  present 
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NtsM,     The  same  district  answers  to  the  "  rcgio 
Niiiiaca  Parthycnes  nobilis  "  in  Pluiy  (vi.   25.  s. 

29).  [V.] 

NESCANIA,  a  municipal  town  in  Hispanin  Uae- 
tica,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  village  £1  Valle 
de  Abdelaciz,  2  leagues  W.  from  Antequera.  It  is 
still  famed  for  its  mineral  springs,  the  existence  of 
which  in  ancient  times  is  attested  by  inRcriptions. 
(Ukert.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  363.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NESICTIS  (N7jffi«T«  x^fx^,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §  17), 
a  district  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  fonned  b}r  the  windings 
of  the  river  Rha,and  occupied  by  the  Asaki,  Matuki, 
and  PiiTiiRiROPHAGi.  '  [E.  B.  J.] 

NESIS  {Nisida^j  a  small  island  on  the  cocu>t  of 
Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Nenfjolis,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  called 
Mons  Pausilyptis  (Seneca,  £p.  53).  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  eastern  headland  of  the  bay 
of  Baiae  or  Puteoli,  of  which  Cape  Misenum  is  the 
western  limit.  The  island  is  of  ^mall  extent,  but 
considerable  elevation,  and  undoubtedly  constituted 
at  a  remote  period  one  side  of  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano. This  must,  however,  have  been  extinct  bcforo 
the  period  of  historical  memory ;  but  it  appears  that 
even  in  the  days  of  Statins  and  Lucan  it  emitted 
sulphureous  and  noxious  vapours,  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  case  (Stat  Silv.  ii.  2.  78;  Lucan, 
vi.  90).  It  was  nevertheless,  like  the  adjoining  hill 
of  Pausilypos,  a  pleasant  place  of  residence.  Brutus 
had  a  villa  there,  where  he  was  visited  by  Cicero 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Caetiar,  and  where  they 
conferred,  togetlier  with  Cassius  and  Lilio,  upon 
their  future  plans  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  1 — 4).  Pliny 
tells  us  that  it  was  famous  for  its  asjiaragus,  a 
celebrity  which  it  still  retains  (Plin.  xix.  8.  s. 
42) ;  but  the  wood  which  crowned  it  in  the  days 
of  Statins  (^Sih.  iii.  1.  148),  has  long  since  dinap- 
peared.  [E.  U.  B] 

NESIS  (Nn<ri»,  Arrian  Peripl  p.  18),  a  small 
river,  60  stadia  from  the  Borgys,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Euxine  by  the  Prom.  Herculis,  Cape 
Conatantunuki{  Cape  A  cUer  of  Gaut  tier's  map),  where 
there  is  now  a  river  called  Mtzioumia,      ["E.  B.  J.] 

NESvSON.     [Nessonis  Lacu8.] 

NESSO'NIS  LACUS  (v  Ntcrirwh  Ar/iwj),  a 
lake  of  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  lying  ea.st  of  La- 
rispa,  now  called  Karatjair  or  MavpoAt/ii^.  In 
summer  it  is  only  a  marsh,  and  contains  very  little 
water,  but  in  winter  it  is  filled  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Peneius.  When  the  basin  is  filled,  its  su- 
perfluous waters  are  conducted  by  a  channd  into 
the  lake  Boebeis,  now  called  Karla.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  440  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  445, 
vol.  iv.  p.  403.)  Strabo  regarded  the  lakes  Nes- 
sonis and  Boebeis  as  the  remains  of  the  great  lake 
which  covered  Thessaly,  before  the  waters  found  an 
outlet  through  the  vale  of  Tempo  to  the  sea;  but  he 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Nessonis  is  lai^er  than 
Boebeis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  430.)  Nessonis  received  its 
name  from  a  town  Nesson,  which  is  mentioned  only 
by  Stephanns  B.  («.  v,  fidtraoov). 

NESTAEI.     [NEsn.] 

NESTANE.     [Maktineia,  Vol.  IL  p.  264,  b.] 

NESTI,  NESTAEI  (Nwtoi,  Scylax,  p.  8:  Nf- 
ffTcuoiy  Eratosthenes,  ap.  SchoL  Apollon.  Jihod,  iv. 
1296),  a  people  of  Illyricum,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  river  Nkstus  (NArroy,  Scylax, 
I  c;  Artemidorus,  ap.  Step?i.B,*,v.)f  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  Kerka,  [E.  B.  J.] 

NESTUS  or  NESSUS  (Ne'crrof,  Scyl.  ^^.  %^ 
29;  Scymn.  672-,  tan\i^lll!j^\\.'i.%\'i,^^\\fli. 
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ir.  11, Till  16;  N^tror.  Henod.  Theog.  341 ;  PtoLfiL 
12.  §  2.  iii.  13.  §  7;  M^or,  7/mar.  iz.  28:  Ststo, 
Tarkiiib  Karaslt),  the  river  wbicli  constituted  the 
boondary  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  an  arrangement  ^ich  the 
Romans  continned  on  their  oonqoeHt  of  the  latter 
country.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Lir.  xlv.  29.)  Tha- 
cjdides  (ii.  96)  irtates  that  it  took  its  rise  in  ML 
Scomios,  whence  the  Hebros  descended;  beine,  in 
fact,  that  cinster  of  gnat  sonmiits  between  Ghius- 
temHl  and  S*jfia,  which  sends  tributaries  to  all  the 
P«at  rivers  of  the  N.  of  £un)pean  Tarkej.  It 
discharf^ed  itself  into  the  sea  near  Abdera.  (Herod. 
Tii.  109;  comp.  Theophnut.  £f.  P.  iii.  2;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  215.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

NESU'LIUM  (Ni}<rovAior),  a  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Sfcleuda,  60  stadia 
eaMt  of  Mjlae.  {Stadiatnuu  Mar,  Mag.  §§  166, 
167.)  [L.  S.] 

NETCPHAH  (NfT«^),a  town  of  Judah,  men- 
tinned  bj  Ezra  (ii.  22)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  26),  be- 
twi^n  liethlehem  and  Anathoth,  if  anjrthing  can  be 
cinciiided  from  the  order  in  which  the  names  occur, 
which  is  so  questionable,  that  Beit-Nettif  may  be, 
pifrhaps,  safely  regarded  as  its  modem  represen- 
tatirc.  It  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  a  lofty 
ridge,  towards  the  NW.  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Re».  vol.  ii.  pp.  341  — 
347;  Rf^Iand,  Palaesttna,  pp.  650,  909.)     [G.  W.] 

NETUM  or  NEETUM  (N^of,  Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§  13;  Xetum,  Cic,  Sil.  Ital.:  £tA,  Netinus,  Cic, 
riin.:  Noto  Vecchio)^  a  considerable  town  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  near  the  sources  <^  the  little  river  Asi- 
nariu  {Falctmara)^  and  about  20  miles  SW.  of  Sy- 
racuse. We  find  no  mention  of  it  in  early  times, 
but  it  was  probably  subject  to  Syracuse;  and  it  ia 
in  accordance  with  this,  th^t,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded in  B.  c  263  between  the  Romans  and  Hieron 
king  of  Syracuse^  Ncetum  was  noticed  as  one  of  the 
'cities  left  in  subjection  to  that  monarch.  (Diod. 
zziii.  Exc.  H.  p.  502.)  We  have  no  account  of 
the  circiimstamxs  which  subsequently  earned  for 
the  Netini  the  peculiarly  privileged  position  in  which 
we  afterwards  find  them :  but  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
Netum  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  ''  foederata  civitas" 
like  Messana  and  Tauromenium ;  while,  in  Pliny's 
time,  it  still  retained  the  rank  of  a  Latin  town 
{civUat  lAUinae  canditiomt),  a  favour  then  enjoyed 
by  only  three  cities  in  the  island.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
26,  V.  22,  51 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  8.  14  ;  Ptol.  2.  c. ;  SiL 
Ittl.  xiv.  268.)  Ptolemy  is  the  last  ancient  writer 
tliat  mentions  the  name;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  continued  to  exbt  throughout  the  middle  ages ; 
and  under  the  Norman  kings  rose  to  be  a  place  of 
gn^at  importance,  and  the  capital  of  the  southern 
province  of  ^cily,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
Vol  di  Noto.  But  having  suffered  repeatedly 
from  earthquakes,  the  inhabitants  were  induced  to 
emigrate  to  a  site  nearer  tlie  sea,  where  they  founded 
the  modem  city  of  Noto^  in  1703.  The  old  site, 
which  is  now  known  as  Noto  FeccAab,  was  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill  about  8  miles  from  the 
modem  town  and  12  from  the  sea-coast:  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  of  a  btiilding 
called  a  gymnasium,  are  still  visible,  and  a  Greek 
inscription,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  Hieron  IL 
(Fazell.  de  RA.  Sic,  jv.  2;  CasteU.  Iwer.  SiciL  p. 
101.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

KEUDRUS  (NcDSpo^v  ^rria°f  ^n<^-  ^  4),  a  small 
■tream  of  the  Panj6b,  w:hich  flowed  into  the  Hy- 
draotes  (^Havi  or  JrawU()Jnm  the  coontiy  of  the 
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AttacenL  It  has  not  been  identifiad  with  any  moden 
river.  [v.] 

NEVIRNX'M   [SoviODUXUM.] 
NEURI  (Stvpoi),  a  nomad  people  of  the  N.  of 
Europe,   whom   Herodotus   (iv.   17,  51,  100,  125) 
places  in  the  centre  of  the  region  which  now  com- 
prises Poland  and  Lithuania,  about  the  river-basiD 
of   the  Bi$g.      They  occupied    the  district  (ri|r 
NfvptSa  yrjif)  which  lay  to  the  NW.  of  the  lake  oat 
of  which  the  Tyras  rises,  and  which  still  bean  the 
name  in  SUvonie  of  Nurakasemja,   with  its  chief 
town  A'ifr,  and  a  river  Nuretz.     Somt  time  befure 
the  expedition  <^  Dareius,  they  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  their  original  seata,  on  account  ci  a  quantity  of 
serpents  with  which  it  was  infested,  and  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  Budini  in  the  district  about  the 
Bvg,  which  had  tiU  then  belonged  to  that  people. 
Though  not  of  the  same  origin,  in  customs  tber 
resembled  the  Scythians,  and  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  enchanters  (t^cs),  like  the  **Schauias* 
among  the  Siberian  nomads  of  the  present  day. 
Once  a  year — so  the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  of 
Olbia  told  Herodotus— each  of  them  became  for  a 
few  days  a  wolf ;   a  l^end  which  still  lingen  arooDg 
the  people  of  Volhynia  and  White  Rtusia.     Pom- 
ponius  Mehi  (ii.  1.  §§  7, 13)  repeats  this  stocy  from 
Herodotus.  (Comp.  Plin.  viii.  34;  Creuzer,  Sgwholik, 
voL  ii.  p.  131 .)    The  Sarmatian  Navabi  of  Ptolemy 
(Navapoi,  iiL  5.  §  25)  are  the  same  as  the  Neon, 
the  name  appearing  in  a  Grecized  foma;  but  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  harmonising  his  statements,  as 
well  as  those  of  Euphorus  {ap.  Awm.  Poet  (rtdgo 
Scymn.  Ch.),  v.  843;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  2)  and  of 
Anmiianus  Harcellinus  (xxxL  2.  §  14),  with  the 
more  trustworthy  accounts  of  Herodotus.     Schafarik 
(Slav.  AlL  vol.  L  pp.  194—199)  refere  the  Neon 
to  the  Wendish  or  Servian  stock.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NIA  (N(a),  a  river  of  Interior  Libya,  discharging 
itself  into  the  Hesperian  bav,  in  13°  30'  £.  kng.and 
90°  N.  ]aL  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  7).  Colonel  Leake  (Jomm. 
Gtog.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  has  identified  it  with  the 
Rio  Grande^  which  takes  its  rise  on  the  border  of  the 
highUnd  of  Senegambia,  according  to  MoUien's  map 
(Trav.  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  1820),  in  10^ 
37'  N.  lat  and  13°  37'  W.  long.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NICAE,  NICE  (Ndtij),  or  NICAEA  (N/icoia), 
a  town  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  Adrianople,  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  Valens  by 
the  Goths  in  A.  D.  378.  (AmoL  Marcell.  zxxu  13; 
Cedren.  ii.  p.  183;  Sowmu  iv.  19;  Theoph.  p.  772.) 
It  has  been  variously  identified  with  Ktddi  and 
Kululeu.  [T.  H.  D.l 

NICAEA.  L  InAsia.  \.(fiiKcda;£tk.Uucauvs 
or  NuTMi'iY :  Ithmk),  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Bithynia,  of  which  Strabo  (xii.  p.  565)  even  calls 
it  the  metropolis,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  lake  Ascania  or  Ascanius,  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
plain,  which,  however,  was  scmewhat  unhealthy  in 
summer.  The  pUce  is  said  to  have  been  ooknised  by 
Bottiaeans.  and  to  have  originally  borne  the  name  of 
Ancore  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  or  Helicore  {Gtogr.  Mvl 
p.  40,  ed.  Hudson) ;  but  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  the  Mysians.  A  few  yean  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus,  probably  after  his 
victory  over  Eumenes,  in  b.  c  316,  reboilt  the  town, 
and  called  it,  after  himself,  Antigooeia.  (Steph.  B. 
I  c. ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II  iL  863).  Not  kng  after 
Lysimachus,  having  made  himself  master  of  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  changed  the  name  of  Antigoneia 
into  Nicaea,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Nicaea,  a  daoghter 
of  Antipater.    (Sti^.  B.,  EosUth.,  Strab.,  U,  cc.) 
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Acfordine  to  Mirtlitr  wtount  (Memnon,  np.  PinL 
Col  22-1,  p.  233,  td.  Btkker),  Nicmn  wu  fonndai 
hj  mtn  from  NicM»  near  Thfrmopylie,  who  liid 
serred  in  the  army  of  Alexuider  iJw  Grttit.  I'he 
town  wu  bnill  with  paX  ng^alsrilj,  in  Ihe  Tonn  of 
■  tqum,  mnsurinK  16  ttiiii  in  cirrnmfemica  ;  it 
hid  fimr  f^tn,  nod  all  it>  itmis  inlenwted  one 
inwher  at  rigiit  anRles,  bo  Ihat  frem  a  monnment  in 
the  «ntr«  all  ttic  four  (^lea  could  be  mn.  (Slnb, 
lii.  PP.565.&C.)    TliieDionamentslood  in  ths)!Tm- 

with  incnnsed  magnificence  br  the  joanf/a  rlinr 
(Efntt.  I.  48),  when  he  was  Eorernor  of  Blthrnia. 

Soon  after  Iha  time  of  LvBimachuB,  Kicaei  became 
t  cilf  of  pvax.  ImportAnct,  and  the  kinm  rf  Bilhynia, 
whose  em  beeins  in  E.  c,  283  with  Zipoetes,  often 
tBiJed  at  -N'icata.  It  hu  already  been  menlioittd 
that  in  [he  time  of  Stiabo  it  a  called  the  meCropolia 
of  Uithjnia;  an  liononr  H'hich  il  alfo  WN|rned 
'.»  it  on  eome  onnii,  Ihou^h  in  lalor  limea  it  wai 
tnjnyed  bj  Kicomedfis.  The  two  cities,  in  fact, 
krpt  up  a  lun.e  and  •ebement  dlaputs  abmt  the  pre- 
cedence, and  th«  SSth  ontion  of  Dion  Clirrwutoniiu 
wa>  Mpressly  composed  to  settle  the  liitpule.  From 
thiri  omtiun,  it  appears  that  Kicomedraa  alone  had  a 
ricbt  lolhelilleafinetnipolis,  but  both  wen  the  Gnt 
'    '  —  r  Plioj  makes 
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[  defllroTed,  and  the  nutenala  nsed  by  tlie  conquerora 
in  erectitif!  their  mowjon  and  other  edifices.  The 
modem  IniL  is  a  very  poor  place,  of  scareely  more 

I  than  100  houso.  while  in  Pucocke's  time,  there  still 
niited  about  300.  The  indent  walli,  with  their 
towen  and  fWe*i  'n  in  tolerably  good  preserTMion  ; 
theit  circtimterence  is  M,800  feet,  being  at  the  bus 

'  from  15  lo  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  30  to  40 
feet  in  height;  they  contain  four  large  and  tiro 
amoll  gates.  In  meat  places  they  are  formed  uf 
nltenJate  courses  of  Roman  liles  and  large  bquare 
itonea,  joined  by  a  cement  of  great  thickness.  In 
some  plsoea  htve  been  inserted  columna  and  other 
arcbitectnral  fra^^mcnts,  the  niios  of  moto  arident 
edifices.  These  vails  seem,  like  those  of  ConeUn- 
tinople,  to  hare  been  built  in  the  fourtli  century  of  oar 
en.  Some  of  tbe  towen  haie  Greek  inscrtptioiH. 
The  njins  of  tnoaquet,  baths,  and  houses,  dispersed 
among  t)ie  gardens  anil  cornfields,  which  now  occupy 
a  great  part  of  tbe  space  within  the  Greek  fort: 


t   the    Turl 


0  large  u  the  Greek 


fr»iu«.t 

nentionofKica. 

a  and  its  public  bui 

^hieb    )• 

undertook  to 

restore  when  govei 

llithynia. 

(EpUL  X.  4 

n.  48,  &c)     It  w 

binhplaci 

historian 

Dion  Csasius. 

(Suid.  S.  r.    "iTFB 

TTie   1 


still   f 


Bllciit  iJie  inteieflt  taken  in  the  city  bj  the  emi»rors. 
Bs  well  lu  its  Bttachment  td  the  rulen;  many  of 
Ibem  comtncmarate  giTsI feetiials  celebrated  therein 
honour  of  gods  and  emperon,  as  Olympia,  Islhniia, 
Diooysia,  Pylhia,  Coinmodia.  SeToria,  Philadelpbis, 
lie.  Throughout  the  imperial  period,  Nicat*  r»- 
mained  an  important  place;  for  its  situation  waB  par- 
licuiarlj  fwourable,  being  only  35  mil»i  distuit 
rr.m  Pru«  (Flin.  v.  32),  and  44  from  Constanli- 
nnple.  (/l..1>HLp.Ul.)  Whentbehutmentioaedcily 
brcame  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Nieata 
did  not  I«e  in  imparlance ;  for  its  present  walk, 
which  were  erected  during  the  last  period  rf  the 
Kmpire,  enclose  a  much  greater  space  than  that 
ascribed  to  the  place  iu  the  time  of  Strabo.  In  the 
reign  of  Constniiline,  A.  n.  325,  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Kicaea  was  held  there  ii^nst  the  Arian 
hemy,  arid  tbe  prelates  there  assembled  drew  up 
Ihe  creed  called  tbe  Kicene.  Smne  tTavellers  hare 
leliered  that  the  council  was  held  in  a  church  still 
nisling;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Prokcsch  (fn'ii- 
wnn^cn,  iii.  p.  234)  that  that  cbnrch  was  built  at 
a  later  period,  and  that  tlieeonnral  was  pitibably  held 
in  the  now  ruined  masque  of  Orclian.  In  the  oium 
rf  the  eaitie  centnrj,  Kicaea  sufiered  much  from  an 
earthquake;  but  it  was  nstnreJ  in  a-d.  368  by  the 
emperor  Valens.     During  tbe  middle  ages  it  was 

emperon  against  the  Turks,  who  did  not  conquer  it 
until  tbe  year  lOTB.  During  the  fint  crasade,  in 
1097,  it  wu  rrcoieied  from  Ihem  by  (he  Chrulians. 
but  in  Ihe  peace  which  was  nfterwardi  concluded  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Turks.  In  the  13th  ceninry, 
when  Constantinople  was  the  capita]  of  the  Latin 
empire,  Theodore  Idscaris  made  Nicaea  Ihe  capital 
of  Western  Asia ;  in  the  end,  however,  it  wsi  finally 
cmquercd  and  incorponted  with  the  Ottoman  empire 
by  Orchaa.     Uany  al  its  pubiie  buildinga  wen  then 


structed  of  the  nunains  of  the  Greek  Nicaei,  tbe 
walls  of  the  ruined  mceques  and  ballis  beuig  full  of 
the  fragments  of  Greek  temples  and  churches.  On 
the  north-western  parta  of  the  town,  two  moles 
eateiid  into  the  lake  and  form  a  harbour  ;  but  the 
lake  in  this  part  has  much  retreated,  and  loft  a 
manhy  plain.  Outside  the  walls  remnants  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct  an  seen.  (Cemp.  Leake,  Atia 
Mitior.  pp.  10,  fblL  ;  Von  Prokesdi-Chiten.  Xrm- 
nenin9en,iiLpp.3Sl,fiilL;  Pococke.  Joiiniqi  in  .4<iii 
J/nor,  iii  pp.  iei,f<>ll-;  Walpole,  Turktf,  u.  p  146: 
Eckhel,i>i>ctr.  A'wn.  i.  pp.  423,  foil ;  Basche,  Leric 
RA  Km.  iii  1.  pp.  1374,  ML)  [L.  S-] 


Cnit.  a.  3.  S3),  a  city  in  tba  Pmiiak,'aa  Ihe 
banks  of  tlie  Hydaspes  (or  Jthm),  built  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory  oi-cr 
Poras,  who  ruled  the  flat  count.7  inlennodiata 
between  that  river  and  the  Actunes.  It  was  at 
Nicaea  or  Bucepbalia,  which  appean  to  have  bc«i 
on  the  opposite  bank,  that  Alexander  (according  to 
Stnbo,  I  e.)  built  the  fleet  which  Keaitlms  subse- 
quently commanded,  the  country  in  the  immediate 
rKighbourhood  baring  abundance  of  wood  fit  for 
abip-boilding.  No  town  now  exists  which  can  with 
any  probability  be  identified  with  it.  [V.} 

NICAEA.  II.  /nfurape.  1.(Nfi«ua:  £M.  Nr- 
irait^:  .^uin, in  French  A'icf).  acilyon  thecoaslof 
Lignria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Haritima  Alps, 
near  the  frontier  of  Gallia  Nnrbonensis.  On  this 
account,  and  because  it  waa  a  colony  of  Masiulia.  it 
was  in  early  timn  conunonly  reckoned  as  belonging 
Ganl  (Steph.  B.  I.  V.)  ;  and  this  attributtac  ' 


Italy,  IGcaea,  wbicb   was  >itiial«d  about  4  mile* 
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to  the  E.  of  that  river,  was  natarallj  included  in 
Italy,  and  is  accordingly  so  described  by  Strabo 
Pliiiy,  and  Ptolemy.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  184;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  8.' 7:  Ptol.  iii.  1.'  §  2.)  We  have  no  account  of 
its  early  history,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
colony  of  Mass-lia,  and  appears  to  have  continued 
always  in  a  state  of  dependency  upon  that  city. 
(Strab.  iv.  pp.  180,  184;  Plin.  /.  c;  Steph.  B.«.r.) 
It  was  tfituateti  on  the  borders  of  the  LiRurian  tribes 
of  the  Oxybii  and  Deciates;  and,  as  well  as  its 
neighbour  Antipolis,  was  continually  liarassed  by 
the  incursions  of  these  barbarians.  In  b.  c.  154 
both  cities  were  actually  besieged  by  the  Ligurians; 
and  the  Massilians,  finding  tiieinselves  unable  to  re- 
pulse the  assailants,  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance; 
the  consul  Q.  Opimius,  who  was  despatched  with 
an  army  to  their  succour,  quickly  compelled  the 
Ligurians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deprived  them 
of  a  considerable  part  of  their  territory,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  dependency  of  Massilia.  (PoL  xxxiii. 
4,  7 ;  Liv.  £pit.  xlvii.)  From  this  time,  nothing 
more  is  heard  in  history  of  Nicoea,  which  continued 
to  l)elong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ^fASsilia.  and,  even 
after  it  came  to  be  subject  to  the  Ramans,  and 
includeil  geographically  in  Italy,  was  still  fur  munici* 
pal  parpnses  dependent  upon  its  parent  city.  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  184.)  At  a  later  period,  the  new  division  of 
the  provinces  again  transferred  to  Gaul  the  towns  of 
Nicaea  and  Cemenelium,  together  with  the  whole 
district  of  the  ^laritime  Alps,  westward  of  the 
Tropaea  Augusti.  Hence,  we  find  Nicaea  described 
by  Anunianns  (xv.  11.  §  15)  as  belonging  to  Gaul; 
and  during  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  after  it  had 
become  an  episcopal  see,  the  names  of  its  bishops  ape 
found  among  the  Gaulish  prelates.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  a  town  of  much  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire;  and  was  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  city  of  Cemenelium  (Ctmiez),  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  it  had  a  good 
port^  which  must  always  have  secured  il  some  share 
of  proRperity,  and  after  the  fall  of  Cemenelium,  it 
lose  to  be  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Gaul, 
and  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  district 
called  the  Contado  di  Nizza  (County  of  Nice).  This 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  Nice  itself  is  a  flourishing  place,  with 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  but  has  no  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  ancient  city  probably  occupied  the 
height,  now  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  port,  which  though  small, 
is  secure.  Nice  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pagliane,  a  considerable  mountain  torrent, 
evidently  the  stream  called  Pavlo  by  Pliny  and 
Hela.     (Plin.  I  c;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9.) 

About  2  miles  E.  of  A^ice  is  a  deep  bay  or  inlet 
between  two  rocky  promontories,  forming  a  spacious 
natural,  harbour  now  known  as  the  Gvifof  Villa- 
/ranca^  from  a  town  of  that  name,  which  has 
however  existed  only  since  the  13th  century.  This 
u  probably  the  Pokti's  Oliyui^  of  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  (p.  504).  The  Anao  Portus  of  the 
tame  Itinerary  is  probably  a  small  cove,  forming  a 
well-sheltered  harbour  for  small  vessels  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  headUind,  called  Capo  di  S.  Otpizio, 
which  forms  the  eaittem  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
ViUafranca.  A  similar  cove  a  few  miles  further  E. 
Just  below  the  modem  village  of  Eta,  is  probably 
the  Aviaio  Portus  of  the  same  authority;  but  the 
distaiioes  given  between  these  points  are  greatly 
irveiatated.  [E.~H.  B.J 
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2.  (Ndcaia:  Eth.  NucoiWf),  a  fbrtnes  of  the 
Locri  Epicncmidii,  situated  npcHi  the  sea,  and  ckw 
to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  It  is  described  bj 
Aeschines  as  one  of  the  places  which  commanded 
the  pass.  (De  Fak,  Leg.  p.  45,  ed.  Steph.)  It  was 
the  first  Locrian  town  after  Alpenos,  the  latter  being 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  pass.  The  surrender  of 
Nicaea  by  Phalaecus  to  Philip,  in  b.  c  346,  made 
the  Macedonian  king  master  of  Thermopylae,  and 
brought  the  Sacred  War  to  an  end.  (EKod.  xvL 
59.)  Philip  kept  possession  of  it  for  some  time,  bat 
subsequently  gave  it  to  the  Thessalians  a](mg  with 
Blagne&ia.  (Dcm.  PhU.  ii.  p.  153.  ed.  Reiske;  Aescfa. 
c.  Ctesiph.  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.)  But  in  b.  c.  340  we 
again  find  Nicaea  in  the  possession  cf  Philip. 
(Dem.  in  Phil  Ep.  p.  153.)  According  to  Memnon 
(ap.  Phot.  p.  234,  a.,  ed.  IV^kker ;  c.  41 ;  ed.  Onrlli) 
Nicaea  was  destroyed  by  the  Phocians,  and  its  in- 
habitants founded  the  Bithynian  Nicaea.  Bat  even 
if  this  is  true,  the  town  must  have  been  rebuilt  soon 
afVerwards,  since  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Ae- 
tolians  during  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  (Poljh. 
X.  42,  xvii.  1  ;  Liv.  xxviii.  5.  xxxii.  32.)  Subse- 
quently the  town  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  426).  Leake  identifies  Nicaea  with  the  castle  of 
Pundonltsa,  where  there  are  Hellenic  Tenuua*^. 
(^Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  seq.) 

3.  In  Illyria.     [Castra,  Vol.  I.  p.  562,  a.] 

4.  In  Thrace.     [Nicab.] 

NICAMA  (N/jco/m),  a  place  on  the  SW.  coast  of 
India,  called  a  metropolis  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  I.  §  12). 
It  was  in  the  district  of  the  Bati,  within  the  ter- 
ritory (A  king  Pandion.  It  was  very  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Cottopatean,  [V.] 

NICA'SLA.  (Nucoir/a),  a  small  island  near  Naxos. 
(Steph.  B.  t.  9.) 

NICEPHOTdUM  (Vacnip6ptov,  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
747;  Ptol.  V.  18.  §  6;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.),  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river 
Euphrates.  According  to  Isidoms  (i/iofw.  Partk. 
i.  ed.  MUiler)  and  Pliny  (v.  24.  s.  21,  vi.  26.  a.  30), 
it  owed  its  foundation  to  Alexander  the  Great;  ac- 
cording, however,  to  Appian,  to  Seleucns  I.,  which 
b  much  more  likely  {Syriac.  c  57).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (xl.  13)  and  by  Tacitus 
(^Ann,  vi.  40),  but  simply  as  one  of  many  towns 
founded  by  the  Macedtmians.  Strabo  calls  it  a 
town  of  the  Mygdonians  in  Mesopotamia  (xvi.  p. 
747).  Nothing  is  known  of  its  intermediate  history ; 
but  Justhiian  erected  a  fortress  here  (Procop.  de 
Aedif.  ii.  7);  and  the  emperor  Leo,  who  probably 
added  several  new  works  to  it,  is  said  to  have 
changed  its  name  to  Leontopolis.  (Cf.  Uierocl. 
p.  715;  and  Chron.  Edess.  ap.  Astemam^  i.  p. 
405.)  [V.] 

NICEPHO'RIUS.  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which 
washed  the  walis  of  Tigranocerta  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  4), 
now  the  BitUs-chdi,  which  rises  at  Bask  Kkdn^ 
on  the  S.  of  Jebel  Nimrud,  and  W.  of  Lake  Van, 
(Chesney,  Exped.  EvphraL  voL  L  p.  18;  Ritter, 
Erdhunek^  vol.  x.  p.  88.)  Kiepert's  map  identifies 
it  with  the  Jesedchane  Su.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NICER  (the  Neckar),  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
having  its  sources  not  far  from  those  of  the  Danube, 
and  discharging  itself  into  the  Rhine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manheim.  Its  course  forms  a  sort  of 
semicircle,  as  it  first  flows  in  a  north-eastern  and 
afterwards  in  a  north-western  direction.  The  Nicer 
is  not  mentioned  until  a  late  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire^  In  a.  d.  319,  the  emperor  Valentinian  had 
to  make  groat  eflbrta  in  tuning  aome  part  of  the 
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rirn' into  a  Mw  diMlMlfbr  the  parpnsF  oT  pmtntinf; 
the  wmllfl  of  A  fort  erertcd  on  iU  bankb  from  btinf; 
niiilRnuilcdiinil  wuJinliinujbv  iunalen.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxviii.  3;  Vopvio. /'mi. 'l3,  wlien  it  id  iMlkd 
Siert :  Ansan.  ifotelL  US  ;  Siilon.  AgnlliiL  Pamg. 
ad Aiil.SH:  ^anxa. PiMtg.  Cotul.  13;  Symmacb. 
£o<«£  m  I'Dltiit  u.  9,  10.)  The  remilna  of 
ItnDUU  MliqDitia  on  tlie  hinks  of  tha  Nicer  are 
Ttrt  nomerouii.  and  a  few  ut  ibi  tribnlaries,  such  as 
tbe  Anniaia  (^VrniJ  and  Mum  (Jftnr),  an  men. 
tion«d  in  inMriptinni  funnd  in  the  nmntrj.    [L.  S.] 

Ni'CiA.   rc*s»iiA,  Vol.  I.  p.  sea,  a.] 

KlCtUM  or  KICIU  (NucCau  wqTpoiraAiI,  PtoL 
a.  5.%  9),  a  Fi™'!"'  '"""  '"  the  NonuB  i'roa). 
{■ta  of  Lf  Kier  Aegf  pi,  laj  jiut  above  MainemFhii 
and  nearly  iddnaj  betKeea  Memphia  and  Alcx- 
■ndi  ua.  It  Ku  on*  of  tlic  military  ktation)  on  llie 
Diain  rmii  betwem  tii«o  cities  wiiicli  ran  nearly 
panUel  vitb  the  Cawiuc  arm  of  the  Ni:e.  [nioHo- 
rms,]  [W.  it.  I).] 

NIC0UEnEIA(Nuisfi1iS(ia:  Elh.  NuanviSiit ; 
Initmiil  or  Itiaiil),  the  capital  of  llithynia,  tlLuated 
on  the  north-castem  coast  of  the  Sioui  Aslaccnoa,  ■ 
p^jrt  of  the  I'ropnnlis.  Thelownof  Aatacmifalittle  to 
tli«»iMitb-eaMof.Sic«hHlHa,iiaBde3tnijed,orpKitlr 
danusnl,  by  Lyshnacliua;  and  Bome  time  alter,  n.c. 
S64,  Kicamrdea  I.  boilt  llic  town  of  Kiconwdi'in  lo 
which  the  inhalnlanu  vf  Antaeus  were  tnn^ierred 
(Slopfa.I). «.!'.;  Slnib.iii.  p.SCSi  Faii>.v.  12.  §5; 
Liueb.  C'iron.  01.  1S».  1),  Tbe  rwnder  of  the  new 
dty  made  it  the  capitJU  of  hii  kinj^nm,  and  in  ■ 
abort  lime  it  becune  one  of  the  largest  and  must 
fliiariihing  riliea,  and  continued  ta  prosfa  for  more 

ptnr  Trajan,  menlina  several  public  boililings  of  iLe 
dty,  inch  aa  ■  nnule-haiue,  an  aijneduct,  a  farnin, 
a  temple  of  Cjbele,  &c.,  and  apeaks  of  a  Kreat  fire, 
daiia^  which  Ibe  piaco  buShkI  much  (£;i<^  x.  43, 
*6>.  Kespectinj;  its  rivihy  with  Kicaea,  ace  Ni- 
TAIA.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  43),  Nicomedeia  waa 
62J  miles  to  the  aonth-rast  i>f  ClialceduD.  vbile  ac- 
cording iDotbeia  it  waa  oiily  60  or  61  miles  distant 
(/t  All.  pp.  124.  140;  iL  Himt.  p.  572;  Tab. 
I'rut.)  Uniler  tiie  Roman  Ivinpire  Nicomedeia  Kns 
often  the  irMdence  of  the  emperurs,  Buch  as  Dioclc- 
tixn  and  Constantine,  especially  wlien  they  were  eii- 
([a^ed  in  war  against  ibe  Parlbiana  or  ?enian<i. 
(Annl.  Vict,  it  Can.  39;  Nicephor,  vii.  in  En.) 
The  city  often  tinffered  from  carlhquakea,  bat  owing 
to  tho  mDflilictnce  of  the  emperors  it  waa  always  re. 
itored(Amm,  Uarc.  ivii.  7;  Pbiloglorg.  it.  p.  506). 
ll  airo  BUlfereJ  macli  from  an  'ntas'on  of  the  Scy 
Diiana  (Amm.  Uarc.  u  9  lH  13).  The  oruCo 
Libaniua  (OnK.  63,  torn,  u  p  337  ed  Beuke) 
mourns  the  loan  of  itt  theimae,  boai  cae  lemp  es 
gymnasia,  schflold,  public  f^ardeoa  &c  sol  oofw  h 
were  afterwards  restored  by  Jus  d  on  (P  oc  p  dt 
JeJ.v.l;cfflnp.Pt«LT.l  ^3  17  ^i   H  eroc 

p.e91).    From  iuseripli  nawe  emu  tha    n  the  ate 
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pcrioit  of  the  empitv  Nieomedeia  ojoyed  tha  boDoar 
iirslIoroanoa1ony(Orelli./««Ti>r.Kn.l060).  The 
city  ia  alH>  renuukHble  &>;  beiii;r  the  native  place  of 
Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alrianiler  the  Gieat.  anil  aa 
the  place  whi're  Hannibal  put  an  end  to  hia  che- 
qntred  lile.  Cmiilnnline  breathed  iiia  last  al  hia 
villa  Anryron,  near  Nici'mnleia  (Cassiod.  Ckrim. 
Coatt;  PbiWtorg.  ii.  p.  4S4).  The  modem  Itniid 
atill  containa  many  interesting  renuim  of  aniiqnity, 
reupccting  whieii  ie«  Pococke,  vol.  iii.  p.  143,  &e;i 
Datriptum  de  rAaeifiiitttrt,  tom.  i. ;  comp,  Kaacbe, 
Lexic  Ra  XioH.  iii.  ].p.l435,&c.  fl-.S.] 

SICO'-NIS  DliOMUS  (NiMMvu,  Spi^t,  Per^ 
Mar.  Erylhr,  p.  9,  el.  Uudsm;  Toi'fni,  ?1oL  iv. 
7.  g  Hi  Nin,  Plol.  L  17.  §  IS),  one  ijf  tha 
"  Bona"  of  Aiania,  un  the  £.  coast  of  Africa,  teven 
(dayi'  ttntiiinii)  in  all.  Paasii^  the  Xuti  Comn  i^ 
Ptolemy  (El-KhaU),  the  vi^a^rn-  arrivcil  at  lbs 
■-t^trai^''  (oi-xiiiXet),  the  Little  and  tlie  titfat, 
eiTending  six  daye  according  tu  the  I'eriplns.  eight 
according  to  Ftoieiny'a  anlberilies,  thougb  he  would 
reduce  the  distance  lo  fonrnalural days.  TheLiltlo 
Strand,  which  occutb  Rut,  ia  doubtitu  the  Stff 
Tamil,  or  "  Lcng  Sword,"  of  the  Arab  pilota,  ao 
called  fnan  ila  curralnre.  The  Great  Strand  ii 
probably  tlie  district  now  called  MtrH,  "  Dry 
Desert."  ThcK  Live  an  extent  of  300  milm.  Next 
eemeatbepeoiileil  tburc  where  Ptolemy  (i.  17.  g  II) 
places  3  towns,  KisivA  CEirsini).  the  Sahapidhw 
PoBTiia  {Sapatlarat  Spiiat),  and  Tosici  or  Nio, 

'  placed  in  the  Bora  SornauH,  or  the  land  of  the 
Somauii,  or  SAuiadli,  a  mild  people  of  pastoral  Iib' 
Ints,  confined  to  the'  roaat.  which  tbev  occupy  front 
the  Ked  Sea  to  tlie  river  Jvba.  The'"  Port  of  Siu 
rapiua"  corrcaponds  with  Markahj  while  Che 
"Unnof  Mcon"  agreea  with  the  piunt  called  Tom 
in  Owen'a  map.  (lYorradK  of  Veyaga  to  expbm 
tht  Shora  of  Afrirtij  Araboj  and  Madagatoar, 
performed  in  II.  M.  shi|a  Leven  and  Barracoata, 
London,  1833 1  comp.  Couley,  Claudiat  Pi^my 
md  Ok  Nile,  p.  64.)  [f':.  D.  J,] 

NICO'NIUM  (N.«4»io».  Scylax,  p.  29),  a  eity  of 
European  SaimatiiL,  which  Stmbo  (vii.  p.  34)6)  places 
at  mo  aladia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyrus,  while 
the  anonymous  Coost-describer  (p.  9)  fixes  it  at 
300  aladia  from  the  Isiacorum  Portns,  and  30 
stadia  inun  the  Tyras  on  the  coast.  Stephanna 
of  Byzantium  (i.  D.)  alotes  that  it  Has  at  the  month 
of  the  later,  but  fbr  'lorpou,  Tipmr  should  probably 
beiud.  Ptolemy(iii.l0.gl6)haBrcmoveditfinm 
the  coast,  and  placed  it  too  far  (o  the  N.  Its  posi- 
tion must  be  looked  for  near  Ocidio/Hi^       [E.B.J.] 

NlCCyPOLlS  (Nw^oXu  :  £lA.  N>(Din>A(Tqtj, 

e.  the  "City  of  Victory."  L  In  Alio.  I.  A 
town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Boapoms,  a 
w  miles  north  of  Cbslcedon.  (Plin.  v.  43;  Staph. 
Bar.) 

2  A  Ibwn  in  Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor, 
f  undcd  by  Pompey  on  the  spot  where  he  had  gained 
s  6n>t  decisive  victoiy  over  Miliiridnlea.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  553  I  Appian.  JTiJAriJ.  101,  105;  liion  Can. 
XII  .33;  Caiia.&(r.  j;r.e^  36;  Pliii.vi.  ID.)  It 
was  aituatrd  in  a  vallev  of  (be  river  Lycos,  a  trita* 
tn  ofliieIria(-lc(alVnr(Jrr.  torn.  iii.  Jul  p.  46), 
a  a  distance  nf  100  inilea  (0  the  MVlb-wat  of  S<u 
a  a,  and  9S  to  Ibe  north-east  uf  Sebaslia.  It  wai 
a  populous  town  iw  eurly  as  the  lime  of  Strabo;  but 
du  n^' the  last  period  of  ilie  Empire  it  appears  to  have 
snif  red  much,  and  its  decayed  walk)  were  restond  bf 
JUB  iuian.  (fnxo^.  ile  A(d.'ia.  4\  cinn^.¥>^.'i.'\. 
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I  S;  lim.  Ant  pp.  183, 207,  215;  Hiflrod.  p.  703; 
Steph.  B.  M,  v.).  Most  trayellen  and  antiqaaries  are 
agreed,  that  Nicopolis  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Tarki^  town  of  Devriki;  bat  as  this  place  is  situ- 
ated on  a  tribntary  of  the  Eaphntes,  the  opinion  is 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  oar  authorities,  espe- 
cial] j  the  "  Acta  Mar^rram."  Others  are  inclined  to 
regsrd  JTara-AtMor,  on  the  Lycas,as  marking  the  site 
of  Nicopolis;  hot  still  the  routes  indicated  in  the  Iti- 
neraries are  in  favour  of  Devriki;  whence  D'Anville 
too  identifies  this  place  with  Nicopolis,  assuming  that 
the  error  lies  with  the  aathor  of  the  **  Acta  Mar- 
tyrum,"  who  expressly  places  Nioopdis  on  the  river 
Lycus. 

3.  An  episcopal  see  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lydia  or 
Ionia,  mentioned  by  Hierodes  (p.  660).      [L.  S.] 

4.  A  town  in  Cilida.    [Issue.] 

5.  A  town  in  Palestine.     [EidcAus,  No.  2.] 
NICCPOLIS.     IL   In  Africa.     A    town    in 

Aegypt,  founded  by  Augustus  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  24, 
on  the  field  where  he  defeated,  for  the  last  time, 
M.  Antonius,  and  in  compiemoration  of  the  surrender 
of  Alejumdreia.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  795  ;  Joseph.  B, 
Jud,  iv.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  1 8 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  The 
conqueror  was  at  the  moment  highly  incensed  with  the 
Alexandrians;  and,  by  the  foundation  of  a  Roman 
town  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  sought  to 
inflict  a  permanent  blow  on  their  politicad  and  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Nicopolis  was  built  a  little  W. 
of  the  Delta  proper,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
which  cfmnected  Canopus  with  the  capital,  and 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  its  eastern  gate. 
That  it  was  intended  for  a  city  of  the  first  rank  ap. 
pears  from  its  gromnd  plan,  which,  however,  was  never 
executed.  Its  founder  built  an  amphitheatre  and 
ft  dianlos,  and  established  there  Ludi  Qninquennales, 
in  honour  of  his  victory  (*AAc(ay8p«iiB,  Spanheim, 
£pitL  V.  §  3,  ed  MoreU.);  and  coins  bear  on  their 
obverse  the  legend  NIKOnOAIX  SEBAST.  KTI2T. 

He  also  designed  to  erect  several  temples,  and  to 
transfer  to  them  the  principal  sacrifices  and  priest- 
colleges  of  the  Macedonian  capital.  But  the  whole 
scheme  was  a  failnre ;  the  natural  advantages  of 
Alexandreia  were  incontestable;  and  the  Koman 
**  City  of  Victory "  was  never  more  than  tlian  a  suburb 
of  its  rival  Within  less  than  a  century  after  its  foun- 
dation, the  name  of  Nicopolis  disappears  from  history. 
A  town  called  Juliopolis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  alone 
(vi.  23.  s.  26),  as  seated  on  the  same  canal,  and 
about  the  same  distance  (20 — 30  stades)  from 
Alexandreia,  is  apparently  Nicopolis  (see  Mannert, 
vol.  X.  p.  626).  [W.  B.  D.] 

NICO'POLIS.  ni,InEurope.  I.  AcityofEpeirus, 
erected  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
of  Actium,  B.0. 31 .  It  was  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambrsciot  gulf,  on  the  promontory  of  Epeirus, 
which  is  immediately  opposite  that  of  Actium  in 
Acamania.  The  extremity  of  the  Epeirot  promon- 
tory is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Preveta ;  and 
Nicopolis  lay  3  miles  to  the  N.  of  this  town,  on  a  low 
isthmus  separating  the  Ionian  sea  from  the  Ambraciot 
gulf.  It  was  upon  this  isthmus  that  Augustus  was 
encamped  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  His  own  tent 
was  pitched  upon  a  height  immediately  above  the 
isthmus,  from  whence  he  could  see  both  the  outer 
aea  towards  Paxi,  and  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  as 
well  as  the  parts  towards  Nicopolis.  He  fortified 
the  camp,  and  connected  it  by  walls  with  the  outer 
port,  called  Comarus.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  12.)  After 
the  battle  he  surrounded  with  stones  the  place  where 
his  own  tent  had  been  pitched,  adorned  it  with  naval 
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trophies,  and  built  within  the  enclosure  ft  sanctuary 
of  Neptune  open  to  the  sky.    (Dion  Caas.  li.   12.) 
But,  according  to  Suetonius  (^Aug.  18),  he  dedicated 
this  place  to  Neptune  and  Msjrs.     The  city  was 
peopled  by  inhabitants 'taken  from  Ambracia,  Anac- 
torium,  Thyrium,  Argos  Amphilochicum,  and  Caly- 
don.     (Dion  Cass.  li.  1 ;  Suet  Aug.  12;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  324,  325 ;  Pans.  v.  23.  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  8,  x.  38. 
§   4.)    Augustus  instituted  at  Nicopolis  a  quin- 
quennial f«itival,  called  Actia,  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory.   This  festival  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
was  celebrated  with  music  and  gymnastic  gamcv, 
horse-racing  and  sea-fights.     It  was  probably  the 
revival  of  an  old  fratival,  since  there  was  an  ancient 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  promontory  of  Actium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  29),  and  was 
enlarged  by  Augustus.     The  festival  was  declared 
by  Augustus  to  be  a  sacred  contest,  by  which  it  was 
made  equal  to  the  four  great  Grecian  games;  it  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians.    (Dion  Cass.,  Suet,  Strab.,  IL  cc.)     Au- 
gustus caused  Nicopolis  to  be  admitted  into  tlie 
Amphictyonic  council  (Pans.  x.  38.  §  3),  nnd  mode 
it  a  Roman  colony.     (Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2;  Tac.  Ann. 
V.  10.)     A  Christian  church  appears  to  hare  been 
founded  at  Nicopolis  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  since  he 
dates  his  letter  to  Titus  from  Nicopolis  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  most  probably  the  colony  of  Au- 
gustus* and  not  the  town  in  Thrace,  as  some  liave 
supposed.    Nicopolis  continued  to  be  the  chief  city 
in  Western  Greece  for  a  long  time,  but  it  had  al- 
ready fallen  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  since 
we  find  that  this  emperor  restored  both  the  city 
and  the  games.  (Mamertin.  Jtdian.  9.)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Goths.    (Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  22.)     It  was  again 
restored  by  Justinian  (deAedif.  iv.  2),  and  was  still 
in  the  sixth  century  the  capital  of  Epeirus.   (Hierocl. 
p.  651,  ed.  Wessel.)    In  the  middle  ages  Nicopolis 
sunk  into  insignificance,  and  the  town  of  Prrreta, 
built  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  promontory,  at  length 
absorbed  all  its  inhabitants,  and  was  doubtless,  as  in 
similar  cases,  chiefly  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  are  still  very  considerable. 
They  stretch  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  already  described.  Strabo  (viL  p.  324) 
erroneously  describes  the  isthmus  as  60  stadia  in 
breadth;  but  the  broadest  part,  from  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lagoon  called  Mdzoma  to 
MyUkOy  is  only  tliree  miles ;  while  the  narrowest 
part  is  less  than  half  that  distance,  since  tho 
eastern  half  of  the  isthmus  b  occupied  by  the  lagoon 
of  Mdzoma.  This  lagoon  is  separated  from  the 
Ambraciot  gulf  only  by  a  narrow  thread  of  land, 
which  is  a  mile  long,  and  has  openings,  where  tho 
fish  are  caught  in  great  numbers,  as  they  enter  the 
lagoon  in  the  winter  and  quit  it  .in  the  summer.  This 
illustrates  the  statement  of  an  ancient  geographer, 
that  fish  was  so  plentiful  at  Nicopolis  as  to  be 
almost  disgusting.  (Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  iii.  p. 
13,  ed.  Hudson.)  Nicopolis  had  two  harbours,  ot* 
which  Strabo  (vii.  p.  324)  says  that  the  nearer  and 
smaller  was  called  Comarus  (K<)/xaf>os),  while  the 
further,  and  larger,  and  better  one,  was  near  tho 
mouth  of  tlie  gulf,  distant  about  12  stadia  fn>tn 
Nicopolis.  It  would  appear,  that  Strabo  conceived 
both  the  ports  to  have  been  on  the  western  coast 
outside  the  gulf ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  natut^ 
of  the  western  coast  that  this  cannot  have  been  the 
case.    Moreover,  Dion  Cassius  (1. 12)  calls  Comarus 
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tlw  mittr  port;  ind  Um  cu  In  little  dtmbt  tlm  ll«  I 
wcond  harimr,  inlendtd  bf  Stnba.  ni  Ihs  port  of 

I'lMiy  witbip  Iba  eolll  11>'^  dl«Ina«  uf  wLich  frum 
Kiropolu  ninn[Kad>  to  Ibt  13  lUdiiof  Siisbn.  und 
whm  then  an  tome  BflmMD  roini  *  littlt  wiihin  I 
and  on  tht  eutmi  «bon  of  thr  cmic  Tin  port  of 
Comami  wu  daobtleu  at  Uiflika,  bnt  thp  mm*  of  | 
ffiJiHorv  ia  pow  girea  to  the  wide  baj  north  of 
itfyf^  { 

Tbo  rtun»  of  Kicopolia  are  now  coJSfd  PaLtopri- 
rtrt.  On  appnucbin^  tbem  frcm  Prrrrta^  tbo 
tnceller  fint  anna  lo  Kane  tmall  arrbed  building 
nf  brick,  wfaicb  wm  probabl;  tFpulchrrt.  beyniid  i 
whicb  are  the  lemain*  Of  m  strong  will,  probably  the 
aoalbem  enclanra  of  the  city.  Kai  tbe  »utb- 
WTKtrm  extremitj  of  the  la{:Don  Jlfdaoma.  ia  tlie 
I^leata^lrcMorci^tie.  It  LAanJrregnLarpentafronal 
enrknnrt,  anrrounded  witb  walla  and  with  iiqnare 
tmren  at  interval!,  about  25  fnt  in  height.  On  ' 
the  wttleni  aide,  the  walli  an  moDl  perfect,  and  ben 
too  ii  the  principal  ^te.  The  eitentof  the  enrlosurc 
ii  abcot  a  quarter  ofa  mile.  Tbe  nrirtj  of  marble 
fntnneata  and  even  the  nmaina  tf  inacriptiuiia  of 
the  lime  of  the  Rninan  Empire,  ineerted  in  the 
maaanrr,  prore  the  whole  to  liare  been  a  repair,  ' 
Ibough  perhajd  upoo  the  aite  of  the  orii^nal  acn^ 
poliA,  and  reatorrtl  ao  aa  to  have  been  aufficiently  larpe 
to  nceire  the  diminiahed  population  of  the  place.  It  i 
may  hare  been,  aa  Leake  conjectarta,  the  work  of  ' 

Thne  hnndnd  yardi  westward  oF  the  Paltebalroii 
tn  the  muiin!  of  a  email  theatre  bnt  little  dilapi- 
itated.  Col.  Lrskr  saya  that  it  appean  It  he  about 
SOU  fnt  in  diancter ;  bnt  Lieut.  Wolfe  deacribea  it 
11  only  60  fret  in  diameter.  Being  boilt  upon  terei 
ground,  the  haek  or  faigheat  part  ia  entirely  aii|K 
pwted  opoci  an   arcbed   eomdor.    Between   thia 
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Ibeatie  and  the  alien,  an  tha  ruina  of  a  qtudran- 
gnlar  building  of  brick,  which  waa  peihapa  a  palace, 
IB  it  haa  numeroua  upartmenta,  with  many  nichea  in 
the  walla  for  etatuo,  and  aooie  itmaina  of  a  itona 
(■Tement  It  itcndi  jiut  wilbin  as  aqiudact,  lup- 
poited  opa  arcbea,  which  entered  Nicopdie  aa  the 
north,  and  wu  30  milea  in  length.  Coniidenhle 
rpmajni  of  it  an  met  with  in  diSereal  pina  of 

Farther  noclh,  at  the  foot  rf  a  nuge  of  hilli,  an 


I  object  among  the  r 


Itiioneoftb* 


Tb* 


lolal  diameter  is  about  300  feat.  Tbe  lo 
leet  long,  and  30  in  depth.  There  are  ST  rowi  ef 
teata  in  three  diriaiona.  Fnnn  the  hack  of  tha 
tbeiire  riM«  tbe  bill  of  UiUaHlzi,  whicb  waa  on. 
douhtedlytheiiteof  the  lent  of  Aogualus  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.     Cloae  to  (be   thcUre  are  the 

cndi,  unlike  all  the  other  atadia  of  Greece,  but 
umilar  to  aenral  in  Aaia  Ulnar,  which  ban  been 
Hmilmcted  or  niaired  by  the  Runana.  Below  the 
Ktidinm  are  aODie  roma.  which  an  perhapa  thcce  of 
'we  know  from  Slnho  (viL  ji. 
lium  waa  noir  the  iladiuiru 
ifanying  map  ii  tiken  from  Lieut  Wolh'a 
nurrey.  (Leake,  A*< 
leq.  1  Wolfe,  in  J<m 
92,ieq.) 


32  &)  that 


ient  Gnte*,  tdI.  i.  p.  IBS, 
i{  of  Gtogr.  Soe.  vol.  iiL  p. 


B.  Port  Comirui.    IM'Ai 

C.  Pom  ftliS. 
D.]j^a,™„. 

P.  AHIun.    Lm  ewmla. 


1.  H?uMttLa 


S.  A  town  of  Thrace,  not  far  fiom  the  montb  oT 
[he  Nesini,  and  therefore  called  by  Ptokmy  (iii.  II. 
5  13)  N«dirDX,i  4  w,^  Nwffor,  It  appnn 
TO  have  been  juonded  by  Tnjan,  u  il  ii  anmanted 
IJlpU  npm  coins.  The  Scholiaet  upon  Ptolemy 
taja  that  it  waa  eabeeqtiently  named  Chrialopolia  ; 
but  it  ia  etill  called  Kicopolia  by  Socralea  (_E.  E. 
rii.  36)  and  Hieroclea  (p.  63S). 

3.  A  tavrn  of  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haanni. 
(itfl.  in.  11.  §  U.) 

^.  A  town  <ii  Thrttce,  utnaled  at  the  place  where 
:he  latnie  flowi  into  the  Danahe,  and  ended  by 
Trajan  in  memory  of  hia  victory  orer  the  Dadana. 
[Amm.  Mare.  lui  5  I  Joniand.  ifa  i2<t.  (>e(.c  18; 
Hierocl.  p.  636.) 

NICOTERA  (JViwiero),  a  town  of  Bratlimn, 
known  only  fram  the  Autonine  Itinenuy  (pp.  106, 
111),  which  placea  il  IB  M.  P.  aonth  of  Vibo 
Valentia,  on  the  road  lo  Rhegium.     It  is  npeatedly 

oned  in  the  middle  aga,  and  (till  eiiats  under 

Kient  name  aa  a  coDHdenhla  town  and  an 
epscopalaee.  [E.H.B.] 

NIUUM  or  NIDUS,  a  tom  of  Britain,  eituled 
according  to  the  Itinerary  (p.  484),  on  the  nad  from 
IncB  Dnmnuniomm  to  laci  Silonim.andeoiiEeqiienlly 
in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae.  Thia  tile,  however, 
il  in  all  probalBlily  filso;  and  it  appean  rather  to 
have  been  a  town  of  the  Silnres,  tbe  modem  A'coO, 
in  tha  river  of  that  name  in  GtanarymAin. 
(Camden,  p.  735.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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NI£  (Ni^,  Isidor.  Paiik,  16,  ed.  MUlIer),  a  smaU 
place  in  Axiana,  probably  the  present  Nth,  in  Ko- 
kutdn,  [V.] 

NIGEIB  or  NIGIB  (Ni-yeip,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  14; 
Nt7tp,  Agathem.  iL  10;  Niger,  gen,  Nigris,  Plin. 
▼.  4,  8,  viii.  32),  a  great  river  of  interior  Libya, 
flowing  from  W.  to  E.     It  lias  long  been  a  moot 
point  among  geographers  \rhether  the   Xigeir  of 
the  ancients  should  be  identified  with   the  river 
now  known  as  the  JJjclibd  or  QMorraj  which,  after 
taking  its  coarse  through  the  vast  plains  or  low- 
lands of  Central  Africa,  tarns  soutliwards  towards 
the  Biffht  of  Benin,  where  it  enters  the  sea.     For 
instance,  Gosselin  {Geographio^des  Ancient,  vol.  i. 
pp.  125 — 135)  came  to  the  conclu»ion  tlut  the  an- 
cients possessed  no  knowledge  of  NW.  Africa  to  the 
S.  of  the  river  Nun.    Walckcnaer  (^Recherches  Gio- 
graphique*  sur  VInterieur  di  VAfriqm  Septen- 
trionale,  Paris,  1821)  also,  who  has  carefolly  dis- 
cussed this  point,  sams  ap  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
by  asserting  that  none  of  Ptolemy's  rivers  can  be 
the  same  as  the  IJjolibd  or  any  other  stream  of  the 
Biledu-l-Suddn,  as  that  region  was  quite  unknown 
to  antiquity,  and  was,  in  reality,  discovered  by  the 
Arabs.     Following  in  the  same  track,  Mr.  Cooley 
(^Claudius  Ptolemy  cmd  the  Nile,  London,  1854) 
regards  the  Nigeir  as  a  hypothetical  river,  repre- 
senting collectively  the  waters  of  the  BUedu-l-Jerid, 
On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Leake  {Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 28),  whose  views  are  adopted  in 
the  present  article,  considers  that  Ptolemy's  informa- 
tion on  the  Djolibd  or  Quorra,  although  extremely 
imperfect,  was  real.     There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
reason  for  believing  that  its  discovery  may  be  placed 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  its  banks  were 
reached  by  the  young  Nasamones.    [Nasamones.] 
Ptolemy's  etatemcnts  (I.  c.)  are  annexed,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  his  Nigeir  with  the  Quorra'hw  very 
strong.     He  behev^  that  the  earth  was  spherical; 
he  divided  the  grtat  circle  into  860°;  of  these  de- 
grees he  placed  the  same  number  in  the  breadth  of 
N.  ^\frica,  that  modem  observations  confirm;  in  the 
lengtli  of  the  same  country  he  erred  only  one-tenth 
in  excess.     While  in  the  interior,  proceedmg  from  a 
point  of  the  W.  coast,  where  his  positions  approxi- 
mate to  modem  geography,  he  placed  a  great  river, 
flowing  from  W.  to  £.,  exactly  in  the  Utitude  where 
the  Quorra  flows  in  that  direction.* 

Ill  considering  the  exact  meaning  of  this  passage^ 


*  In  the  tatcrior  of  Libya,  ujt  Ptolemy, 

greatest  rivers  arc  the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir. 

E.lonff. 

The  Geir  unites  Mount  Usargala 
with  the  Garamaotic  Phoraux.  A 
river  diverges  from  it  at 

And  makes  the  lake  Chclonides,  of 
which  the  middle  is  in    • 

This  river  is  said  to  be  lost  under, 
ground,  and  to  reappear,  forming 
another  river,  of  which  the  W.  end 
isat- 

Tiie  E.  part  of  the  river  forms  the 
lake  Nuba,  of  which  the  position  li 

The  Nigeir  Joins  the  mountalnti  Man. 
drua  and  Thala,  and  forms  the  lake 
Nigrites,  of  which  the  position  is  - 

This  river  has  two  northerly  diver- 
gents  to  the  mountaini  Sagafiola 
and  Usargala ;  to  the  K.  one  diver- 
gent to  the  lake  Libye,  the  posi- 
tion  of  which  lake  is       .       .       . 

And  to  the  S.  one  divergent  to  the 
river  Daras,  at  two  positions  - 
and  ---..._ 

In  the  I^tin  -  .  -  .  . 
a.id  -•-.... 
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it  should  be  mnemberod  that  the  word  itrpn^, 
translated  "  divergent,"  simply  indicates  the  point  <^ 
junction  of  two  streams,  without  any  reference  to 
the  course  of  their  waters.     At  present,  oar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Q^torra  is  too  limited  to  iden- 
tify any  of  its  divergents;  and  even  were  there  data, 
by  which  to  institute  a  comparison,  the  imperfection 
of  Ptolemy's  information  will  probably  leave  these 
particulars  in  obscurity.     After  having  stated  that 
the  Geir  and  Nigeir  are  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
the  interior,  he  describes  the  one,  as  yoking  together 
{ivi^tvyuifoav)  the  Garamantic  Pharanx  with  Mt. 
UsargaLi;  and  the  latter,  as  uniting  in  the  same  way 
Mt.  Maiidras  with  Mt.  Thala.     It  is  plain  tliat  hie 
considers  them  to  be  rivers  beginning  and  ending  in 
the  interior,  without  any  connection  with  the  sea. 
If  two  opposite  branches  of  a  river,  rising  in  two 
rery  distant  mountains,  flow  to  a  common  receptacle, 
the  whole  may  be  described  as  joining  the  two 
mountains.     Of  the  general  direction  of  the  current 
of  the  Nigeir  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  Utitudis 
and  longitades  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§§  24 — 
28)  prove  a  general  bearing  of  E.  and  W.;  and  from 
its  not  being  named  among  the  rivers  of  the  W. 
<^<)^^  (§  7)«  i^  mnst  have  been  supposed  to  fknr 
from  W.  to  E.     The  lake  Libye,  to  which  theie  was 
an  E.  divergent,  though  its  position  Mia  300  geog. 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Lake  Tachad,  may  be  presmned 
to  represent  this,  tlie  principal  lake  of  the  interior; 
it  was  natural  that  Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the 
modems,  should  have  been  misinformed  as  to  its 
position,  and  communication  of  the  river  with  the 
lake.    It  is  now,  indeed,  known  that  the  river  does 
not  communicate  with  Lake  Tsckady  and  that  it  is 
not  a  river  of  the  interior  in  Ptolemy's  sense ;  that 
its  sources  are  in  a  very  different  latitude  irom  ihat 
which  he  has  given;  and  its  coarse  varies  oco- 
siderably  flrom  the  enormous  extent  of  direction  to 
the  E.,  which  results  from  his  position  of  the  towns 
on  its  banks.     But  recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  difference  of  longitude  between  his  scarce  of 
the  river  and  the  W.  coast  is  the  same  as  that  given 
by  modem  observations, — that  Tuamokdacaxa 
(eaftoySowoi'a,  §  28),  one  of  his  towns  on  the  Nigeir, 
coincides  with  Timbuktu,  as  laid  down  by  BL  Jomard 
from  Cailli^, — that  the  length  of  the  coarse  of*  the 
river  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Qfiorra,  as  6ir  as 
the   mountain  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Shadda  or  Shary  ciFunda, — while  ML  Thala  is  veiy 
near  that  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Shadda  has  its  origin.     In  the  imperfect  state  of 
our  information  upon  Uie  countries  between  Bonk 
and  Darfitr,  it  would  be  hazardons  to  identify  the 
lakes  Chelonides  and  Nuba.    In  comparing  Ptofemy's 
description  of  the  central  country  between  the  Nile 
and  Nigeir,  there  are  reasons  for  concluding  that  he 
had  acquired  an  obscure  knowledge  of  it,  similar  to 
that  which  had  reached  Europe  before  the  disooveriei 
of  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander.     The  other 
great  river,  the  Geir  or  GiR  (Pefp,  §  13),  is  the 
same  as  the  river  called  Miueldd  by  Browne,  and 
Om  Tegmain,  in  Arabic,  by  Burckhardt ;  while  the 
indigenous  name  IJjgr  recalls  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
which  takes  a  general  course  from  SE.  to  NW. 
Burckhardt  adds,  that  this  country  produces  ebooj} 
which  agrees  with  what  is  stated   by  Claadian 
(Idgll.  in  Nilum,  19),  who,  as  an  African,  ooght  to 
be  an  authority,  though,  like  an  African,  he  eon- 
founds  all  the  rivers  of  his  conntzy  with  the  Nile; 
but,  in  another  passage  (/.  Consul.  StiHdL  i.  252), 
he  repnssents  the  Gir  as  a  separate  river,  rivalliif 
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the  Nile  in  size.  Clandian  could  not  have  intended 
by  this  river,  the  Gkr  of  Pliny  (v.  1),  at  the  foot  of 
Ml.  Atlas,  and  a  desert  of  black  sand  and  burnt 
rocks  (Nun  f),  at  which  Paulliuus  arrived  in  a  few 
days*  jouniey  from  the  maritime  part  of  Mauretania; 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  intended, 
nut  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy,  but  the  Nigeir.  The  ter- 
mination Ger  was  probably  a  generic  word,  applied 
to  all  rivers  and  waters  in  N.  Africa,  as  well  as 
the  prefix  Ni;  both  were  probably  derived  from  the 
Semitic,  and  came  through  tlie  Phoenicians  to  the 
Greeks.  By  a  not  unnatural  error,  the  word  became 
connected  with  the  epithet "  Niger,"  and  thus  the 
name  Nigritae  or  Nigretes  was  synonymous  with 
Su(Lin  (the  Blacks);  the  real  etymology  of  the  name 
tends  to  explain  the  common  belief  of  the  Africans, 
that  all  the  waters  of  their  country  flow  to  the 
Nile.  It  is  (rom  this  notion  of  the  identity  of  all 
the  waters  of  N.  Africa  that  Pliny  received  the 
absurd  account  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  from  the 
second  Juba  of  Numidia.  He  reported  that  the 
Nile  had  its  origin  In  a  mountain  of  Lower  Maure- 
tania, not  far  from  the  Ocean,  in  a  stagnant  lake 
caUttl  Nilis;  that  it  flowed  from  thence  through 
sandy  deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several 
days ;  that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  lake  in  Maure- 
tania Caesariensis;  that  it  was  again  hidden  for 
twenty  days  in  deserts;  and  that  it  rose  again  in  the 
sources  of  the  Nigris,  which  river,  after  having  sepa- 
rated Africa  from  Aethiopia,  and  then  flowed  through 
the  middle  of  Aethiopia,  at  length  became  the 
branch  of  the  Nile  called  Astapus.  The  same  fable, 
thuugh  without  the  Nigeir  being  mentioned,  is 
alluded  to  by  Strubo  (xvii  p.  826;  comp.  Vitruv. 
Till  2.  §  16);  while  Mela  (iiL  9.  §  8)  adds  that  the 
river  at  its  source  was  also  called  Dara,  so  that 
the  river  which  now  bears  the  name  EUDhara 
would  seem  to  be  the  stream  which  was  the  reputed 
commencement  of  the  Nile.  The  Niger  of  Pliny  was 
obviously  a  different  river,  both  in  its  nature  and  po- 
sition, from  the  Ger  of  the  same  author.  It  was  situ- 
ated to  the  S.  of  the  great  desert  on  the  line  separating 
Africa  from  Aethiopia;  and  its  magnitude  and  pro- 
ductions, such  as  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile, 
cannot  be  mode  to  correspond  to  any  of  the  small 
rivers  of  the  Atlas.  Neitlier  do  these  swell  at  the 
same  season  as  the  Nile,  being  fed,  not  by  tropical 
rain,  falling  in  greatest  quantity  near  the  summer 
Mlstice,  but  by  the  waters  of  the  maritime  ridges, 
which  are  most  abundant  in  winter.  The  Niger  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  nor 
the  Arabs,  until  the  work  of  Joannes  Leo  Africanus 
— a  Spanish  Moor — which  was  written  at  Rome,  and 
published  in  Latin,  a.  d.  1 556.  Though  his  work  is 
moat  valuable,  in  being  the  only  account  extant  of  the 
fotmdation  of  tlie  Negro  empires  of  Sudan,  yet  he  is 
in  error  upon  this  point,  as  tliough  he  had  sailed  on 
the  river  near  Timbuktu ;  he  declares  that  the  stream 
does  not  flow  to  the  £.,  as  it  is  known  to  do,  but 
to  the  W.  to  Genia  or  Jenne.  This  mistake  led 
Kuropeans  to  look  fur  its  estuary  in  the  Senegal^ 
GamAiOj  and  Bio  Grande.  The  true  course  of  the 
river,  which  has  now  been  traced  to  its  mouth,  con- 
firms the  statements  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  great 
river  which  they  miiformly  describe  as  flowing  from 
W.  to  E.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MGEIRA.      [NiGRITAE.] 

NIGER-PULLUS,  Niqropullum,  or  Nigropullo,  in 
North  Gallia,  is  placcil  by  the  Theodosian  Table  on 
a  road  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (^Leiden)  to  No- 
viomogus  (Nymeguen),     The  distance  is  marked 
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11  fixnn  Albiniana  {Alf€n\  ascending  the  Rhine. 
Ukert  {GaUien,  p.  533)  quotes  a  Putch  author,  who 
says  tliat  there  is  a  vUUge  near  Woerden  still 
called  ZwarU  KuikmbimrL  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
#c)  [G.  L.] 

NIGRITAE,  NIGRETES  (N«7P"'ai,  Strab.  ii. 
p.  131,  xvil  p.  826;  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  16;  Agathenu 
ii.  5;  Mehi,  i.  4.  §  3,  iii.  10.  §  4;  Plin.  v.  8; 
lilyprrrfs,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  828;  Dionys.  v.  215; 
Steph.  B.),  an  African  tribe  who  with  the  Pharuui 
were  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Tyrian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  though  adjacent 
to  the  W.  Aethiopians,  were  distant  only  thirty 
journeys  from  Luix  or  Lixus  (El-AraJuK).  Strabo, 
as  it  appears,  had  no  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  placed 
no  confidence,  in  any  information  which  may  have 
reached  him  as  to  the  countries  more  to  the  S.  than 
Feszdn.  But  if  he  was  so  ignorant  of  Libya,  and 
particularly  of  the  position  of  the  W.  Aethiopians 
(comp.  p.  839),  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to 
his  testimony,  tliat  the  Nigritoe  and  Pharusii,  whom 
he  expressly  states  to  have  been  near  those  Aethio- 
pians, were  only  thirty  journeys  from  Lixus,  par- 
ticularly when  he  accompanies  the  remark  with  the 
doubtful  word  ^oo^l,  and  with  his  marvellous  stories 
about  the  productions  of  Mauretania.  Ptolemy  (I.e.') 
places  them  on  the  N.  of  the  river  Nigeir,  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  It  may  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  sought  in  the  interior 
between  the  Quorra  or  JDjolibd  and  the  ScJidra  in 
the  Bikdu-USuddn,  Their  chief  town  was  called 
NiGEiRA  (liiyupa  finrpiiwoKts,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  27)  : 
the  NiGRiTis  Lacus  (fiiypins  Xi/in;,  §  14)  may 
be  identified  with  the  kko  Dibbeh  to  the  SW.  of 
Ttmbuktu,  [E.  B.  J.] 

NIGRINIA'NA.     [Candidiana.] 

NIGRI'TIS  LACUS.     [Nioritae.] 

NIGRUS.    [MoGEUS.] 

NILI  PALUDES  (al  rod  Nf lAov  Mfxycu,  Ptol. 
iv.  9.  §  3 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786)  were  described  by 
the  ancient  geographers  as  two  immense  lagoons, 
which  received  the  first  floods  of  the  periodical  rains 
that  from  May  to  September  fall  upon  the  Abys- 
sinian highlands,  and  swell  all  the  rivers  flowing 
northward  from  that  table-land.  From  these  lagoons 
the  Astapus  (Bahr-eUAsrek,  Blue  River)  and  the 
Bahr-el-Abiadf  or  White  River,  respectively  derived 
their  waters;  and  since  Uiey  were  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Nile,  the  lakes  which  fed  them 
were  termed  the  Nilotic  Marshes.  The  ancients 
placed  the  Nili  Paludes  vaguely  at  the  foot  of  the 
Luuae  Montes ;  and  the  exploring  party,  sent  by  the 
emperor  Nero,  described  them  to  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher as  of  boundless  extent,  covered  with  floating 
weeds,  and  containing  black  and  slimy  water,  im- 
passable either  by  boats  or  by  wading.  There  is, 
however,  some  probability  that  this  exploring  party 
saw  only  the  series  of  lagoons  produced  by  the  level 
and  sluggish  stream  of  the  White  River,  since  the 
descriptions  of  modem  travellers  in  that  region  ac- 
cord closely  with  Seneca's  narrative  (^Nat.  QjuataU 
vi.  8).  Tlie  White  River  itself,  indeed,  resembles 
an  immense  lagoon.  It  is  often  from  five  to  seven 
miles  in  width,  and  its  banks  are  so  low  as  to  be 
covered  at  times  with  slime  to  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  real  channel.  This  river,  as 
less  remote  than  the  Aby^ssinian  highlands  from  the 
ordinary  road  between  Syene  and  the  S.  of  Meroe 
(Sermaar),  is  more  likely  to  have  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  Nero's  explorers  ;  and  the  exl^xvX.  <A  ^\5xcj 
water  ovcrepTead  V\\\\  \SL«\v\»X\t  '^\i\&,  ^tk&y^sgi^ 
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with  Seneca's  description  of  the  Nili  Paludes  as 
'*  immensas  quaram  exitus  nee  incolae  noverant  nee 
sperare  quLsquain  potest."  [NiLUs.]     [W.  B.  IX] 

NILUTOLIS  (NetAouVoAiy,  Plol.  r.  5.  §  57 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.v. :  N«iAoiroAfrT;s),  was  a  city  of  ftliddle 
AeG:ypt,  built  upon  an  inland  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Heracleupolite  nome,  and  aU^ut  ci;rht  miles  NE.  nf 
Hcracleopolis  Ma^a.  Kilupolis  is  sometimes  called 
simply  Nilus,  and  appears  to  be  the  town  mentioned 
under  the  latter  name  by  Hecataeus  (  Fi-agment 
277).  It  was  existint;  as  late  as  the  5th  century 
A.  i>.,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ejihesus,  A.  D.  430.  [W.  B.  D.j 

NILUS  (6  N«iAof),  the  river  Nile  in  Epypt  Of 
all  the  more  important  rivers  of  the  ^lube  known  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  Nile  was  that 
which  from  the  remotest  periods  arrested  their  live- 
liest curiosity  and  attention.  It  ranked  with  them 
as  next  in  mufj^nitude  to  the  Gun(;cs  and  the  Indus, 
and  as  surpa»:>ing  the  Danube  in  the  length  of  its 
course  and  the  volume  of  its  waters.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  702.)  It^  physical  phenomena  and  the  fK.-cuIiar 
civilisation  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  banks  attracted 
alike  the  historian,  the  mathem;itician,  the  satirist, 
and  the  romance-writer:  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  Lucian  and  Heliodorus. 
expatiate  on  its  marvels;  and  as  Ae^ypt  was  the 
resort  of  the  scientific  men  of  Greece  in  general,  the 
Nile  was  more  accurately  surveyed  and  described 
than  any  other  river  of  the  earth. 

The  word  Nilus,  if  it  were  not  indigenous,  was  of 
Semitic  orij^in,  :ind  probably  ti'aiismitted  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians.  Its  epithets  in  various 
languages— e.  g.  the  Hebrew  Sihhor  (^Isaiah,  xxiii. 
3;  Jerem,  ii.  18),  the  Aegyptian  Cliemi,  and  the 
Gi*eek  /xiXas  (Servius,  ad  Virgil.  Georg.  iv.  291) — 
point  to  the  same  peculiarity  of  its  waters,  the  hue 
imparted  by  their  dark  slime.  The  Hebrews  en- 
titled the  Nile  Nahal-Misraim,  or  river  of  Aegypt; 
but  the  natives  called  it  simply  p-iero  (whence  pro- 
bably the  Nubian  kier)  or  the  river  (i.  e.  of  riveiT>). 
Lydus  (rfe  MentiOiUy  c  8)  says  that  it  was  some- 
times termed  Has  or  dark;  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9  ; 
comp.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  213)  observes,  somewhat 
vaguely,  that  in  Aethiopia  the  river  was  called  Siris, 
and  did  not  acquire  the  appellation  of  Nilus  before 
it  reached  Syene.  With  few  exceptions,  however, 
the  Greeks  recognised  the  name  of  Nilus  as  far  south 
as  Meroe;  and  above  that  mesopotamian  region  they 
merely  doubted  to  which  of  its  tributaries  they  should 
assign  the  principal  name.  Homer,  indeed  {Od,  iii. 
300,  iv.  477,  &c.),  calls  the  river  Aegyptus,  from 
the  appellation  of  the  land  which  it  intersects.  But 
Hesiod  {Theog.  338) and  Hecataeus  (Fragm.  279 — 
280),  and  succeeding  poets  and  historians  uuifomily 
designate  the  river  of  Aegypt  as  the  Nile. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a  theory  at  one  time 
rccei\e<l,  but  generally  discredited  by  the  ablest  of 
the  aticient  geographers — that  the  Nile  rose  in 
Lower  Maurelauia,  not  far  from  the  Western  Ocean 
(Juba,  ajy.  Phn.  v,  9.  s.  10;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  13; 
iiM)lin.  c.  35);  that  it  flowed  in  an  e.isterly  direction ; 
wa.i  engulpliL'd  by  the  sands  of  the  Sdlnira;  re- 
ai){)eared  as  tlio   Nigir :  again  sunk  in  the  earth, 

^  and  ciiine  to  light  once  more  near  the  Great  Lake 

g-  of  Dtbuga  iw  tl»e  proi)er  Nile. 

*'|      Historically,  the  Nile  derives  its  principal  import.- 

r'V€*?<^c  fn»m  the  civilisation,  to  which  it  contributed  so 

^iiil  -torially,  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  shores,  from 

|»i  c''*'^''*'*.  of  MtTw-morthwards  to  the  Mediterranean. 

^' '  ■  geographical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
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amine  its  coarse,  in  the  first  instanoCi  throagb  less 
known  regions,  and  to  ascertain,  if  poMibie,  vluch 
of  its  feeders  above  Meroo  was  regarded  by  the  id- 
cients  as  the  true  Nile.  The  counie  of  the  atreanj 
may  be  divided  into  three  heads : — (I)  the  river 
S.  of  I^Ieroe ;  (2)  between  Meroe  and  Syene ;  lad 
(3)  between  Syene,  or  Philae,  and  the  Mediter* 
ranean. 

(1.)  The  Nile  above  Meroe. — The  anckniti 
briefly  described  tlie  Nile  as  sprioging  from  marxbes 
(Nili  Paludiv)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountaiat  of  the 
Moon.  But  as  all  the  rivers  which  flow  iwrthwA.d 
from  the  Abyssinian  highlands  rise  from  Ugoxi, 
and  generally  expand  themselves  into  broad  man>bn. 
this  description  is  too  vague.  Neither  is  it  clar 
whether  they  regarded  the  White  Biver,  or  the  Blue, 
or  the  AstaWas  (^Tacazze)^  as  the  channel  of  the 
true  Nile.  The  names  of  rivers  are  often  given  ra- 
priciously :  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are 
imposed  upon  the  principal  arm  or  tributary ;  ud 
hence  we  can  assign  neither  to  the  Af>tapiu  dot  to 
the  White  lUver,  usually  considered  as  the  suio 
stream,  the  distinction  of  being  absolutely  the  **  tiu 
Nile." 

The  Nile,  as  Strabo  sagaciooslj  remarks  (xL  p. 
493),  was  well  known  becanse  it  was  the  chuael 
of  active  commerce;  and  his  observation,  if  appliai 
to  its  southern  portions,  may  lead  us  to  the  chauod 
which  was  really  r^arded  as  the  principal  mtt 
even  in  remotest  ages.  The  stream  most  Creqocuted 
and  accessible  to  navigation,  and  whuee  banks  went 
the  most  thickly  peopled,  was  doubtless  the  one  wfaich 
earliest  attracted  attention,  and  this  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  Astapus  {Bahr-el-Azrekf  or  Bhe 
Ricer). 

As  the  sources  both  of  the  Blue  Kver  and  <f  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad  or  the  White  River  are  nncertaio,  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  these  streams  above  their 
point  of  junctiim  near  the  modem  militaiy  station 
at  Khartum,  lat.  15°  87'  N.,  long.  339  E.  TlJt 
Astaborns  (Tacazze)  may  for  the  present  be  di^ 
mu<sed,  both  as  an  inferior  tributary,  and  w  bekc 
the  meeting  of  the  two  main  streams. 

The  Wliite  Kiver,  which  has  been  often  desig- 
nated as  **  the  true  Nile,"  has  at  no  period  been  eitbff 
a  road  for  traflic  nor  favourable  to  the  settlement  cf 
man  on  its  banks.  It  is  rather  an  immense  \af?fA 
than  a  river,  is  often  from  5  to  7  miles  in  bneadlb. 
and  its  sides  are  in  general  so  low  as  to  be  oonnd 
at  times  with  alluvial  deposit  to  a  distuoe  (/ 
from  2  to  3  miles  beyond  the  stream.  On  its 
shores  there  is  neither  any  town,  nor  any  tradition 
of  there  having  ever  been  ohm  ;  nor  indeed,  iar 
many  leagues  up  the  stream,  do  there  occur  soy 
spots  suite^l  cither  to  the  habitation  of  men,  to  pt»- 
ture,  or  to  tiihige.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  neprewnted 
by  travellers  much  in  the  same  tenns  in  which  Se- 
neca {Natur.  Quaest.  vi.  8)  speaks  of  the  Nili 
Paludes,  as  seen  by  Nero*8  surveyors.  The  latter 
arc  described  by  the  B»man  philosopher  as  '"im- 
niens;ui  |>aludes,  quarura  exitus  nee  inculae  n>we- 
rant,  nee  ujicrare  (}uisquain  potest,  ita  implicitse 
{Minis  herbae  sunt,"  &c:  the  former  bj  recent  tf- 
plorcrs  as  **an  interminable  sea  of  gmis,"  **a  fetid 
btagnant  marsh."  &c  As  the  'White  Biver  indenl 
nppr<)achcc>  the  higher  table-land  of  the  S..  its  banks 
become  less  depressed,  and  are  inhabited ;  but 
the  weedy  lagoons  extend  nearly  100  mik*  SW- 
of  Khartum. 

l>ut  if  we  trace  upwards  the  channel  of  the  BIm 
liiver,  a  totally  different  spectacle  pccNnis  ibeif^ 
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The  river  nearly  resembles  in  its  natural  featnres 
and  the  coItiTation  of  its  banks  the  acknowledged 
Nile  below  the  junction  lower  down.  The  current 
is  swift  and  r^ular:  the  banks  are  firm  and  well 
defined  :  populous  villages  stand  in  the  midst  of 
clumps  of  date-trees  or  fields  of  millet  (dhourra), 
and  both  tlie  land  and  the  water  attest  the  activity 
of  human  enterprise. 

A  difference  corresponding  to  these  features  is 
observable  also  in  the  respective  currents  of  these 
rivers.  The  White  Blver  moves  sluggishly  along, 
without  rapids  or  cataracts:  the  Blue  Biver  runs 
strongly  at  all  seasons,  and  after  the  periodical  rains 
vitb  the  force  and  speed  of  a  torrent  The  diver- 
^ity  is  seen  also  on  the  arrival  of  their  waters  at  the 
foiut  of  junction.  Although  the  White  Biver  b 
fed  by  eirly  rains  near  the  equator,  its  floods  ordi- 
narily reach  Khartum  three  weeks  later  than  those 
of  the  Blue  Biver.  And  at  their  place  of  meeting 
the  superior  strength  of  the  latter  is  apparent.  For 
while  the  stronger  flood  discharges  itself  through  a 
broad  channel,  free  from  bars  and  shoals,  the  White 
Biver  is  contracted  at  its  mouth,  and  the  more  rapid 
current  of  its  rival  has  thrown  up  a  line  of  sand 
across  its  influx.  Actual  measurement,  too,  has 
proved  the  breadth  of  the  Blue  Biver  at  the  point 
of  junction  to  be  768  yards,  while  that  of  the 
White  is  only  483,  and  the  body  of  water  poured 
down  by  the  former  is  double  of  that  discharged  by 
the  latter.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  pro- 
bable that  to  the  Bahr-d-Azrek  rather  than  to 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  belongs  the  name  of  the  **  true 
Kile;"  and  this  supposition  accords  with  an  ancient 
tradition  among  the  people  of  Sennaar  who  hold  the 
Blue  Biver  in  peculiar  veneration  as  the  "  Father  of 
the  Waters  that  run  into  the  Great  Sea." 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the 
upper  portions  and  tributaries  of  the  Nile  was  not 
alt(^ether  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  date  of  their 
intercourse  with  those  r^ons.  Indeed,  the  earlier 
track  of  commerce  was  more  favourable  to  acquaint- 
ance with  the  interior  than  were  its  later  channels. 
The  overknd  route  declined  after  the  Ptolemies 
transferred  the  trade  from  the  rivers  and  the  roads 
across  the  desert  to  Axume,  Adulis,  Berenice,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Eratosthenes  and  other  geo- 
graphers, who  wrote  while  Aethiopia  still  flourished, 
had  thus  better  means  of  information  than  their  suc- 
cessors in  Boman  times,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  &c  Dio- 
dorus  (i.  30),  for  example,  says  that  a  voyage  up 
the  Nile  to  Meroe  was  a  costly  and  hazardous  under- 
taking ;  and  Nero's  explorers  (Plin.  v.  9.  s.  1 0 ;  Senec 
N.  Q.  vi.  8)  seem  to  have  found  in  that  once  popu- 
lous and  fertile  kingdom  only  solitude  and  decay. 
At  the  close  of  the  third  centiuy  A.  d.  the  Bomans 
abandoned  every  station  on  the  Nile  above  Philae, 
as  not  worth  the  cost  and  care  of  defence, — a  proof 
that  the  river-trafiSc,  beyond  Aegypt,  must  have 
dwindled  away.  As  the  trade  with  Arabia  and 
Taprobane  (  Ceylon)  by  sea  developed  itself,  that  with 
Libya  would  become  of  less  importance;  and  in  pro- 
portiun  as  the  Bed  Sea  was  better  known,  the 
branches  and  sources  of  the  Nile  were  obscured. 

(2.)  TJie  Nile  below  the  point  of  junction. — The 
two  streams  flow  in  a  common  bed  for  several  miles 
N.  of  Khartum^  without,  however,  blending  their 
waters.  The  Bahr-Abiad  retains  its  white  soapy 
hue,  both  in  the  dry  season  and  duiing  the  inun- 
dations, while  the  Bahr-Azreh  is  distinguished  by 
its  dark  colour.  For  12  or  15  miles  below  the  point 
of  junction  the  Nile  traverses  a  narrow  and  gloomy 
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defile,  until  it  emeiges  among  the  immense  plains 
of  herbage  in  the  meaopotamian  district  of  Meroe. 
Beyond  Meroe,  already  described  [Meboe],  the 
Nile  receives  its  last  considerable  affluent,  the  Asta- 
boras  or  Taoazzi;  the  only  other  accessions  to  its 
stream  in  its  course  northward  being  the  torrents  or 
wadys  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  descend  from  the 
Arabian  hills.  Frmn  the  N.  ii  Meroe  to  Syene, 
a  distance  of  about  700  miles,  the  river  enters 
upon  the  r^on  of  Cataracts,  concerning  which  the 
ancients  invented  or  credited  so  many  marvels. 
(Cic.  Somn,  Scip,  5;  Senec  N,  (2.  iv.  2.) 

These  rapids  are  seven  in  number,  and  are 
simply  dams  or  weirs  of  granite  or  porphyry  rising 
through  the  sandstone,  and,  being  little  affected 
by  the  attrition  of  the  water,  resist  its  action^ 
divide  its  stream,  and  render  its  fall  per  mile 
double  of  the  average  fall  below  Philae.  So  far, 
however,  from  the  river  descending  lofty  preci{dce8 
with  a  deafening  noise,  even  the  steepest  of  the 
rapids  may  be  shot,  tliough  not  without  some  dan- 
ger, at  high  water;  and  at  the  great  Cataract  the 
entire  descent  in  a  space  of  5  miles  is  only  80  feet. 
[Philae.]  Increased  by  the  stream  of  the  Asta- 
boras,  the  Nile,  from  lat.  17^  45'  N.,  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  120  miles,  through  the  land 
of  the  Berbers.  Then  comes  its  great  SW.  elbow 
or  bend,  commencing  at  the  rocky  island  of 
Mogrdf  (lat  19^  N.),  and  continuing  nearly 
to  the  most  northern  point  of  Meroe.  During 
this  lateral  deflection  the  Nile  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  desert  of  Bahiouda^  the  r^on  of  the  an- 
cient Nubae,  and  £.  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  in- 
habited, or  ratlier  traversed,  by  the  nomade  Blem- 
myes  and  Megabari.  [Macbobii.]  Throughout 
this  portion  of  its  course  the  navigation  of  the  river 
is  greatly  impeded  by  rapids,  so  that  the  caravans 
leave  its  banks,  and  r^ain  them  by  a  road  crossing 
the  eastern  desert  at  Derr  or  Syene,  between  the 
first  and  second  Cataracts.  No  mrauments  connect 
this  region  with  either  Meroe  or  A^pt  It  must 
always,  indeed,  have  been  thinly  peopled,  since  the 
only  cultivable  sml  consists  of  strips  or  patches  of 
land  extending  about  2  miles  at  furthest  beyond 
either  bank  of  the  Nile. 

While  skirting  or  intersecting  the  kingdom  of 
Meroe,  the  river  flowed  by  city  and  necropolis, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  imparted  their 
fonns  and  civilisation  to  Aegypt,  according  to 
others  derived  both  art  and  poUty  from  it  The 
desert  of  Bahiouda  severs  the  chain  of  monuments, 
which,  however,  is  resumed  below  the  fourth  Cata- 
ract at  Nourif  GebeUtl-Birkelj  and  Meraw«. 
(Lat  20°  N.)  Of  thirty-five  pyramids  at  Nouri, 
on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  hulf  are  in 
good  preservation ;  but  the  purpose  which  they 
served  is  uncertain,  since  no  ruins  of  any  cities 
point  to  them  as  a  necropolis,  and  they  are  withnut 
sculptures  or  hieroglyphics.  On  the  western  ttide 
of  Gebel-el-Biriel,  about  8  miles  lower  down,  and 
on  tlio  right  bank,  are  found  not  only  pyramids,  but 
also  the  remains  of  several  temples  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  city,  probably  Kapata,  the  capital  of  Can- 
duce,  the  Aethiopian  queen.  [Napata.]  (Cuil- 
liaud,  r  Isle  de  Meroe^  vol.  iii.  p.  197;  Hoskins, 
Travels,  p.  13G— 141.)  About  the  18th  degree 
of  N.  latitude  the  Nile  resumes  its  northerly  direc- 
tion, which  it  observes  generally  until  it  approaches 
the  second  Cataract.  In  resuming  its  direct  course 
to  N.,  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Dongolciy  and  most 
of  the  features  which  marked  its  channel  through  the 
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desert  now  disappear.  The  rocky  banks  sink  down ; 
the  inundation  fertilises  the  borders  to  a  considerable 
distance  ;  and  for  patches  of  arable  soil  fine  pastures 
abound,  whenc«  both  Arabia  and  Ae^gypt  imported 
a  breed  of  excellent  horses.  (Kussegger,  Karte  von 
Nubien.)  But  after  quitting  Napata  (?)  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  found  before  we  arrive  at  the 
Gagaudos  Insula  of  Pliny  (vi.  29.  s.  35),  Ut  19°  35', 
the  modern  Argo^  a  little  above  the  third  Cataract. 
The  quarries  of  this  ii»land,  which  is  about  1 2  miles 
in  length,  and  causes  a  considerable  eddy  in  tlio 
river,  were  worked  both  by  Aethiopians  and  Acgyp- 
tians.  A  little  to  N.  of  this  inland,  and  bvlow 
the  third  Cataract,  the  Nile  makes  a  considerable 
bend  to  the  £.,  passing  on  its  right  bank  the  ruins 
of  Sfghi,  or  Sesche.  On  its  left  bank  are  found  the 
remains  of  the  tem])lc  of  Soleb^  equally  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  fur  its  pic- 
turesque site  upon  the  verge  of  the  rich  land,  "  the 
river's  gift,"  and  an  illimitable  plain  of  sand  stretch- 
ing to  the  horizon.  (Cuilliaud,  f/s/e  d^  Meroe, 
vol.  i.  p.  375;  Hopkins,  Travels,  p.  245.)  The 
Nile  is  once  again  divided  by  an  island  called  Sais, 
and  a  little  lower  down  is  contracted  by  a  wall  of 
granite  on  either  side,  so  tliat  it  is  hardly  a  stoue's- 
thruw  across.  At  this  point,  and  for  a  space  of 
several  miles,  navigation  is  practicable  only  at  the 
season  of  the  highest  floods. 

Below  Sais  aie  found  the  ruins  of  the  small 
temple  of  Amara,  and  at  Senineh  those  of  two 
temples  which,  from  their  opposite  eminences  on  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  river,  probably  ser\'ed  as 
fortresses  also  at  this  narrow  pass  of  the  Nile.  That 
a  city  of  great  strength  once  existed  here  is  the 
more  probable,  because  at  or  near  Semneh  was  the 
frontier  between  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  porphyry  and 
granite  rocks:  hencefurward,  from  about  lat.  21° 
N.,  the  river-ltanks  ai-e  composed  of  sandstone,  and 
ac(juire  a  less  rugged  aspect.  The  next  remarkable 
feature  is  the  Cataract  of  Wadi-llal/a,  the  Great 
Cataract  of  the  ancient  geographers.  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  786.) 

In  remote  ante-historic  periods  a  bar  of  pri- 
mitive rock,  piercing  the  sandstone,  probably 
sp:mned  the  Nile  at  this  point  (lat.  22°  N.)  from 
shore  to  shore.  But  tlie  original  barrier  has  been 
broken  by  some  natural  agency,  and  a  series  of 
islands  now  divides  the  sti-eam  which  rushes  and 
chafes  between  them.  It  is  indeed  less  a  single  fall 
or  shoot  of  water  than  a  succession  of  rapids,  and 
may  be  ascended,  as  Belzoni  did,  dming  the  inun- 
dation. (^Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  85.)  The  roar  of 
the  watcra  may  bo  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league,  and  the  depth  of  the  fall  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  first  Cataract  at  Syene.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  a  city  once  stood  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  rapids  ;  and  throe  temples, 
exhibiting  on  their  walls  the  names  of  Se.sortasen, 
Thotlimes  III.,  and  Amcnophis  II.,  have  been  par- 
tially surveyed  here.  Indeed,  with  the  second  Ca- 
taract, we  may  be  said  to  enter  the  propyiaea  of 
Aegypt  itjsolf.  For  thcncefoi-ward  to  Syene  —  a 
distance  of  220  miles  either  bank  of  the  Nile 
presents  a  succession  of  temples,  cither  excavated 
in  the  sandstone  or  separate  structures,  of  various 
eras  and  styles  of  architecture.  Of  lhe->:e  the  m(»st 
remarkable  and  the  most  thoroughly  explored  is  tliat 
of  Aboositnbel  or  IjtsambiU,  the  ancient  Ibsciah, 
on  the  left  bank,  and  two  days'  jnuruey  below  the 
Cataract     This  temple  was  first  cleared  of  the  iu- 
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cnmbent  sand  by  Belzoni  {ResearckeSf  voL  i.  p.  316), 
and  afterwards  more  completely  explored,  and  iden- 
tified with  the  reign  of  Rameses  IIL,  by  Cham- 
pollion  and  Rosellini.  Primis  (/ftrtm)  is  one  day's 
journey  down  the  stream;  and  below  it  the  sandstone 
hills  compress  the  river  for  about  2  miles  within 
a  mural  escarpment,  so  that  the  current  seems  to 
force  itself  rather  than  to  flow  through  this  barrier. 

(3.)  The  Nile  below  Syene. — At  Syene  (J** 
tman),  24°  5'  23"  N.  lat,  the  Nile  enters  Aegypt 
Prujier ;  and  from  this  point,  with  occasional  cur- 
vatures to  the  E.  or  N\V.,  preserves  generally  a 
due  northerly  direction  as  far  as  its  bifurcation 
at  the  apex  of  the  I>elta.  Its  bed  presents  bat 
a  slight  declivity,  the  fall  being  only  from  500  to 
600  feet  from  Syene  to  the  l^Icditerrauean.  The 
width  of  the  valley,  however,  through  which  it  flows 
varies  considerably,  and  the  geological  character  lA. 
its  banks  undergoes  several  changes.  At  a  f^ort 
distance  below  Syene  begins  a  range  of  s.iiKlstoDe 
rocks,  which  pass  into  hroestone  below  Latopolis, 
lat.  25°  30'  N.;  and  this  formation  continues  with- 
out any  resumption  of  the  sandstone,  until  both  the 
Libyan  and  the  Arabian  hiUs  diverge  finally  at  Cer- 
casorum.  The  river  thus  flows  beneath  the  prin- 
cipal quarries  out  of  which  the  great  stractores  of 
the  Nile  valley  were  built,  and  was  the  high-road  by 
which  the  blocks  were  conveyed  to  Thebes  and  Apol- 
Unopolis,  to  Sais  and  Bubastis,  to  the  Great  Laby- 
rinth in  the  Arsinoite  nome,  to  the  Pyramids  and 
Memphis,  and,  finally,  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
architects  of  Alexandreia  and  Antinoopolis.  Again, 
from  Syene  to  I^topolis,  the  shores  of  the  river  aro 
sterile  and  dreary,  since  the  inundation  is  checked 
by  the  rock-walls  E.  and  W.  of  the  stream.  Bat 
at  ApoUinopolis  Magna,  lat  25°,  and  at  Latopolis, 
25°  30',  the  rocks  leave  a  broader  verge  for  the  fer- 
tilising deposit,  and  the  Nile  flows  through  richly 
cultivated  tracts.  At  Thebes,  fur  the  first  time,  tlie 
banks  expand  into  a  broad  plain,  which  b  again 
closed  in  at  the  N.  end  by  the  hills  at  Gota-mak. 
Here  the  river  is  diWded  by  small  islands,  and  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  It  has  hitherto  fol- 
lowed a  northerly  direction  ;  but  at  Coptos,  wh»e  a 
road  connected  the  stream  with  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea  [Berenice],  it  bends  to  the  NW.,  and  folWws 
this  inclination  for  some  distance.  At  Panopdis, 
however,  it  resumes  its  general  N.  bearing,  and  re- 
tauis  it  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta. 

Near  Diospolis  Parva  (//cv),  on  the  left  bank, 
and  opposite  Chenoboscium,  on  the  right,  begins  the 
canal,  or,  perhaps,  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Nile, 
called  the  Canal  of  Joseph  {Bahr-Jusuf).  This 
lateral  stream  fiows  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  main  one,  through  the  Arsinoite  nome  {El- 
Ftfoum).  From  this  point  the  Nile  itself  presents 
no  remarkable  feature  until  it  reaches  Speos-Arte- 
midos,  cr  the  grottos  of  Batificusan,  where  the 
eastern  hills,  approaching  close  to  the  river,  limit 
its  inundation,  and  consequently  also  the  cultivable 
land.  In  hit.  29°  N.  the  Libyan  hills,  for  a  space, 
recede,  and  curving  at  first  NW^  bat  soon  resuming 
a  SE.  direction,  embrace  the  Arsinoite  nome.  Lastly, 
a  httle  below  Memphis,  and  after  passing  the  hilUt 
of  Gebel-el' Mokaitam,  both  the  eastern  and  western 
chains  of  rocks  finally  diverge,  and  the  river  ex- 
pands upon  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta. 

At  Cercasorum,  where  the  bifurcation  of  the  river 
begins,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  remoter  period,  still  nearer 
Mempliis,  the  Nile  probably  met  the  Mediterranean, 
or  at  least  an  estuary,  which  its  animal  deposits  of 
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slime  have,  in  the  ooorse  of  ages,  ccmyerted  into 
Lower  Aegjpt  In  all  historical  periods,  howerer,  the 
river  has  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  bj  two  main 
arms,  forming  the  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Delta  proper,  and  bj  a  nomber  of 
branches,  some  of  which  ran  down  to  the  sea,  while 
others  discharged  their  waters  into  the  principal 
arms  of  the  main  stream.  The  Delta  is,  mdeed,  a 
net-work  of  rivers,  primary  and  secondary ;  and  is 
farther  intersected  by  numerous  canals.  The  pri- 
mary channels  were  usually  accounted  by  the  an- 
cients seven  in  number  (Uerod.  ii.  17;  Scylaz, 
pu  43;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  801,  seq.;  Diodor.  L  33;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  10;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  U;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  9; 
Ammiahus,  zxii.  15,  16;  Wilkinson,  M.  ^  C7.,  Mod, 
Egypt  and  Thebes^  jpc.),  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
order  following.  They  are  denominated  from  some 
|»incipal  city  seated  on  their  banks,  and  are  enume- 
rated from  £.  to  W. 

1.  Beginning  from  the  E..  was  the  Pelusian 
arm  (rh  UtkoiHruuchif  arrSfia^  Strab.  xvii  p.  801 ; 
Ostium  Pelnsiacum,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9).  This  has 
now  become  dry;  and  even  when  Strabo  wrote  a 
httle  before  the  first  century  A.  d.,  Pelusium,  which 
stood  on  its  banks,  and  from  which  it  derived  its 
name,  was  nearly  2|  miles  from  the  sea  (xvii.  p. 
806).  The  remains  of  the  city  are  now  more  tluua 
four  times  that  distance.  U|ion  the  banks  of  the 
Pelusian  arm  stood,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scrip- 
ture; and  20  miles  lower  down,  Bubastus  {Tel 
Eattd), 

2.  The  Tanitic  arm  (rh  Tca^iruchy  <rr6fiay  or  t^ 
latTtKhy^  Herod,  il  17;  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802; 
MeU,  L  9.  §  9,  Catapystum).  The  present  canal  of 
Momeys  probably  coincides  nearly  with  the  Tanitic 
branch ;  which,  however,  together  with  the  Ostium 
Bucolicum,  has  been  absorbed  in  the  lower  portion 
of  its  course  by  the  lake  MenmUh,  It  derived  its 
name  from  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  the  modem 
6i(m,  in  lat.  31°,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Delta. 

3.  The  Mendesian  arm  (t5  Mci^o-ior  <rT(jfu^ 
Strab.,  &c)  was  a  channel  running  from  the  Seben- 
nytic  Mile-arm.  It  is  now  lost  in  the  lake  Men- 
zttUk. 

4.  The  Phatnitic  -or  Pathmetic  arm  (rh  *ar- 
ytruchif  cr6fiaf  Strab. ;  ^arriic5i',  Died.  L  33  ; 
TlaBfirrriKhif,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  10,  40  ;  Pathmeticum, 
Mela,  i.  9.  §  9.)  This  was  the  BovKoXuchif  arofia 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  17);  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  were  an  original  channel,  and  not  rather  a  canal. 
It  corresponds  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  pre&ent 
Damieita  branch  of  the  Nile. 

5.  The  Sebennytic  arm  (rh  2t9tyvvTUthv  arSfid) 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Sebennytus,  the 
present  SemenhotuL  As  &r  as  this  city  the  Ikmi- 
tUa  branch  represents  the  ancient  Sebennytic ;  but 
northward  of  this  point,  lat.  31°,  the  earlier  channel 
is  lost  in  the  marshes  or  sands,  which  separate  the 
present  Delta  from  the  Mediterranean ;  and  its  mouth, 
which  was  nearly  due  N.  of  Memphis,  is  now  covered 
by  the  lake  of  JBourlot.  The  Sebennytic  arm,  con- 
tinuing in  the  direction  of  the  Nile  before  its  divi- 
oon,  L  e.  running  nearly  in  a  straight  course  from 
N.,  has  s<mie  claims  to  be  r^arded  not  so  much  as 
one  of  the  diverging  branches  as  the  main  stream 
itself.  This  channel,  together  with  the  most  easterly, 
the  Pelusian,  and  the  most  westerly,  the  Canopic, 
were  the  three  main  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  carried 
down  to  the  sea  by  far  the  greater  Tolumes  of 
water. 
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6.  The  Bolbitic  or  Bolbitine  arm  (rh  BoX€truchp 
irr6fMf  Strab.  xvii  p.  803 ;  Scyl.  p.  43;  or  BoA^iTtr^y, 
Herod,  ii  17;  Diodor.  i  33;  BoK€lriyoy,  Ptol  iv. 
5.  §§  10,  43;  BolbiUcum,  Mela,  i  9.  §  9;  Am- 
mian.  xxii.  15),  was,  like  the  Phatnitic,  originally 
an  artificial  omal,  and  seems  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  a  branch  connecting  the  Seben- 
nytic with  the  Canopic  channels  (ii.  17),  having, 
however,  an  ouUet  of  its  own,  probably  as  a  back- 
water during  the  inundation,  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Bolbitic  arm  is  now  represented  by  so  much  of 
the  Rotetta  branch  of  the  Nile  as  runs  between  the 
sea  and  the  ancient  course  of  the  Ostium  Cauo- 
picum. 

7.  The  Canopic  arm  (rh  Kaa^niuchp  cr6tAa,  Strab. 
I.  c.\  oomp.  Aristot  MeteoroL  i.  14;  Ostium  Cano- 
picum,  Mela,  i.  9.  §  9;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  II)  was  also 
termed  the  Naucratic  arm  of  the  Nile,  Ostium  Nau- 
craticum  (Plin.  L  c),  from  the  city  of  Naucratis, 
which  was  seated  on  its  left  bank.  This  was  the  most 
westerly,  and  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
Nile  (see  Pelusian,  Sebennytic).  In  the  first  portion 
of  its  descent  from  the  point  of  the  Delta  the  Canopic 
arm  skirted  the  Libyan  desert  At  the  city  of  Tere- 
nuthis  (Teranieh),  a  road,  about  38  miles  m  length, 
through  the  calcareous  ridge  of  hills,  connected  it 
with  the  Natron  Lakes.  On  its  right  bank,  below 
this  point,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Sais,  and  a  few 
miles  lower  down,  Naucratis.  From  its  vicinity,  at 
firat,  to  this  city,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt,  and  after- 
wards, by  means  of  the  canal  which  connected  it 
with  the  lake  Mareotis  on  the  one  hand,  and  Alex- 
andria on  the  other,  the  Canopic  branch  retained 
its  importance;  and  its  embankments  were  the  care 
of  the  government  of  Aegypt  long  after  its  rival 
branches,  the  Sebennytic  and  Pelusian,  were  deserted 
or  had  been  suffered  to  flow  uselessly  into  the 
marshes.  It  is  now  represented  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  its  channel  by  the  RoteUa  branch  of  the  Nile. 
But  they  diverge  from  each  other  at  lat  31°,  where 
the  elder  arm  turned  off  to  the  W.,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  present  bay  and 
foreland  of  Aboukir.  Its  mouth  is  now  covered  by  a 
shallow  lagoon,  mtersected  by  strips  of  sand  and  allu- 
vial deposit,  called  the  Uke  of  Madieh.  The  Ca- 
nopic arm  of  the  Nile,  although  not  actually  the 
western  boundary  of  Aegypt,  was,  at  least,  in  the 
Pharaonic  era,  the  limit  of  its  commerce  on  the  NW. 
base  of  the  Delta,  since  beyond  it,  until  the  building 
of  Alexandreia,  there  was  no  town  of  any  importance. 

The  canals  which  were  derived  fitxn  the  Nile  far 
the  convenience  of  local  intercourse  and  irrigation, 
were  very  numerous;  and  the  prosperity  of  Aegypt, 
especially  on  the  Arabian  side  ik  the  river,  depended 
in  great  measure  upon  their  being  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, and  conveying  to  the  arid  waste  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  canals 
was  almost  synonymous  with  the  good  or  bad  admi- 
nistration of  Aegypt;  and  we  find  that  among  the 
first  cares  of  Augustus,  alter  adding  this  kingdom  to 
hb  provinces,  in  b.  C.  24,  was  to  repair  and  rehabi- 
litate the  canals,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  under 
the  misrule  of  the  hiter  Ptolemies.  (Suet  Avg.  18; 
Dion.  Ii.  68;  Aurel.  Vict  EpU,  I  5.)  For  national 
commerce,  however,  there  were  only  two  of  thest 
artificial  channels  upon  a  large  scale  between  Syene 
and  the  sea.  (1.)  The  canal  called,  in  different 
ages,  the  river  of  Ptolemy  (nroAc/ialbs  woroft^s^ 
Diodor.  i.  33 ;  Plin.  v.  29.  s.  23),  and  the  river  of  Tra- 
jan (Tpeuwhs  wrafi6Sf  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  54).  This  hadl 
been  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Necho  IL  (b.  c.480),  waft 
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coQtioued  bj  Dareius  Hystaspis  (b.  a  520 — 527), 
bot  nlj  completed  bj  Ptolemj  Philadelphus  (b.  a 
274).  It  began  in  the  Pelosiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
a  little  above  the  city  of  Bubastus  (^Tel-Ba8ta%  and 
passing  by  the  citj  of  Thoam  or  Patumos,  was  car- 
ried bj  the  Persians  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  KE. 
of  the  Delta.  Here,  however,  it  was  suspended  bj 
the  troubles  of  both  A^ypt  and  Persia,  under  the 
successors  of  Dareius,  and  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
choked  up  with  sand.  (Herod,  it.  158.)  At  length 
Philadelphus,  after  cleansing  and  repairing  the 
channel,  carried  it  onward  to  Arsinoe,  at  the  head  of 
the  Sinus  Heroopolites.  (Plin.  vl  29.  8. 33.)  The 
Ptolemaic  canal,  however,  suffered  the  fiite  of  ita 
predecessor,  and  even  before  the  reign  of  Cleopatra 
had  become  useless  for  navigaticm.  The  connection 
by  water  between  Arsinoe  and  the  Nile  was  renewed 
by  Trajan,  a.  D.  106;  but  his  engineers  altered  the 
direction  of  the  cutting.  They  brought  the  stream 
from  a  higher  part  of  the  river,  in  order  that  the 
current  might  run  into,  instead  of  from,  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  that  the  intervening  sandy  tracta  might  be 
irrigated  by  fresh  instead  of  partially  salt  water. 
The  can:il  of  Trajan  accordingly  began  at  Babylon, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Memphis, 
and,  passing  by  Heliopolis,  Scenae  Veteranorum,  He- 
roopolis,  and  Serapion,  entered  the  Bed  Sea  about 
20  miles  S.  of  Arsinoe,  at  a  to?m  called  Klysmon, 
from  the  locks  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  work  of 
Trajan  waa  either  more  carefully  preserved  than  that 
of  the  Macedonian  and  Persian  kings  of  Aegypt  had 
been,  or,  if  like  them,  it  fell  into  decay,  it  was  re- 
paired and  reopened  by  the  Mohommedan  conquerors 
of  the  country.  For,  seven  centuries  after  Trajan's 
decease,  we  read  of  Christian  pilgrims  sailing  along 
his  canal  on  their  route  from  England  to  Palestine. 
(Dicueil,  de  Meruur.  Orbis,  vi.  ed  Letronne.) 

2.  The  Canopic  canal  {i\  Kon^tic^  Zi^v\,  Strab. 
rvii.  p.  800;  Stnph.  B.  «.  v.)  connected  the  city  of 
Canopus  with  Alexandreia  and  the  lake  Mareotis. 
Its  banks  were  covered  with  the  country  houses  and 
gardens  of  the  wealthy  Alexandrians,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  water  suburb  to  both  the  Aegyptian  and 
]&Iacedonian  cities.     [Canopus.] 

Phytical  Character  of  the  Nik. 

The  civilisation  of  all  countries  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  their  rivers,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in 
Ac^ypt,  which  has  been  truly  caUed  the  gift  of  the 
NUe.  (Herod,  ii.  5  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  493.)  To  its 
stream  the  land  owed  not  only  its  peculiar  cultiva- 
tion, but  its  existence  also.  Without  it  the  Libyan 
waste  would  have  extended  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  limestone  which  lies  under  the 
soil  of  Aegypt,  the  sands  which  bound  it  to  E.  and 
W.,  were  rendered  by  the  deposits  of  the  river  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  Delta,  indeed,  was 
absolutely  created  by  the  Nile.  Its  periodical  floods 
at  first  narrowed  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  into  an 
estuary,  and  next  filled  up  the  estuary  with  a  plain 
of  teeming  alluvial  8<h1.  The  religion,  and  many  of 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  Aegypt,  are  derived  from 
its  river;  and  its  physical  characteristics  have,  in 
all  ages,  attracted  the  attention  of  historians  and 
geographers. 

Ita  characteristics  may  be  considered  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  its  deposits  ;  (2)  the  quality  of  its 
waters;  and  (3)  its  periodical  inundations. 

(1.)  Its  deposits. — Borings  made  in  the  Delta  to 
the  depth  of  45  feet,  have  shown  that  the  soil  con- 
MUtB  oi  regtUiJtk  matter  and  an  eaithy  de]^t,«Q&h 
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as  the  Nile  now  brings  down.    The  ingredients  of 
this  deposit  are  clay,  lime,  and  siliceous  sand;  bat 
their  proportion  is  affected  by  the  soil  o\'er  which  the 
river  flows.     Calcareous  and  argillaceons  mattor 
abound  in    the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  and  the 
Delta;  silex  preponderates  in  the  granitic  and  sand- 
stone districts  of  Upper  Aegjpt.     The  amount  of 
this  deposit  corresponds  generally  to  the  sk^  of  the 
banks  and  the  distance  from  the  river.     Id  Lower 
Nubia  and  Upper  Aegypt  alluvial  difib  are  fanned  to 
the  height  of  40  feet;  in  Middle  Aegypt  they  sink 
to  30 ;  at  the  point  of  the  Delta  to  about  eighteen. 
The  earthy  matter  is  deposited  in  a  coovex  funn; 
the  hirger  quantity  lymg  dose  to  the  stream,  the 
smaller  at  the  verge  lof  the  inundation.   As  a  coose- 
qnenoe  of  this  M  from  the  banks  towards  the  desert, 
the  limit  to  which  the  inundation  reaches  is  slowly  ex- 
extending  itself;  but  as  the  Nile  raises  its  own  bed  as 
well  as  its  banks,  their  rehitive  proportion  is  preserved. 
The  deposit  of  the  Nile  is  found  to  consist  of(l) 
day,  constituting  48  in  100  parts ;  (2)  carbon,  9 
parts;  (3)  carbmiateof  Ume  18  parts,  and  4  parts  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  besides  portions  of  ulicia  and 
oxide  of  iron.    These  form  a  compost  so  rich,  that  the 
land  on  which  they  are  perennially  deposited  rrquiies 
no  other  manure,  and  produces  without  furtho-  reno- 
vation successive  harvests  of  com.  ( Athen.  iL  4 1 ,  42 ; 
Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  21.) 

(2.)  r^  ;ifa%</t^  waters. —The  water  itself 
is  not  less  important  to  Aegypt  than  the  ingredients 
which  it  predpitates  or  holds  in  solution.  Except 
some  short  streams  in  the  Arabian  hills,  torrents  at 
one  season  and  dry  at  another,  the  Nile  is  the  only 
river  in  Aegypt  Natural  springs  do  not  exist  in 
the  upper  country;  and  the  wells  of  the  Ddta  afford 
only  a  turbid  and  brackish  fluid.  The  river  is  ae- 
coidingly  the  single  resource  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
the  frequent  ablutions  enjoined  by  their  religkm 
rendered  a  copious  supply  of  water  more  than  ordi- 
narily important  to  them.  Between  its  highest  and 
lowest  periods,  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  clear.  When 
lowest,  it  is  feculent  (Athen.  ii.  42) ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inundation  is  covered  with  a  green- 
ish vegetable  matter,  that  is  said  to  caosa  erup- 
tive disease.  But  even  when  most  turbid,  it  is  not 
unwholesome,  and  is  always 'capable  of  filtration. 
The  water  in  its  medium  state  was  pore  and  de- 
Hcious  to  the  taste.  The  Persian  kings,  after  the 
conquest  of  Aegypt,  imported  it  for  their  own  drink- 
ing to  Susa  and  Ecbatana  (Athen.  ii.  54,  67);  and 
the  emperor  Pescennins  Niger  replied  to  his  soldiers' 
demand  for  wine,  "  Have  yon  not  the  water  of  the 
Nile."  (Spartian.  ap.  August,  Hist.  Script  Pes- 
oenn.  Niger,  c  7.)  These  changes  in  tiie  hne  and 
quality  of  the  water  were  ascribed  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nubian  lakes,  or  to  the  passage  of  the  stream 
over  various  stnta.  But  until  the  cK^wiwls  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Riven  have  been  explored  to  their 
sources,  we  must  be  content  to  remiun  igoofant  of 
the  real  causes  of  these  phenomena. 

(3.)  Its  periodical  inundaHons.  —  The  caoses 
of  the  inundation  early  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
ancient  observers  ;  and  various  theories  were  de- 
vised to  account  for  them.  It  was  believed  to  arise 
from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Abysrinian 
mountains  (Schol.  m  ApoU.  Rkod,  iv.  269;  Eorip. 
JETeZen.  init.)  ;  and  Herodotus  rejects  this  sap- 
position,  because,  as  he  conceived,  although  eirone- 
ously,  that  snow  was  unknown  in  Aethiopia  (IL  22). 
It  was  ascribed  to  the  Etesian  winds,  whidi,  blowing 
fran  tho  N.  in  Bommer,  fixos  back  ibi  rnten 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  the  plain  of 
the  Delta.    (Diodor.  L  38 — 40.)     This,  howerer, 
though  partiidlj  trae,  will  not  account  for  the  inun- 
dation of  Upper  Aegypt,  or  for  the  periodical  rising 
of  the  rivers  N.  of  Aethiopia.     It  was  attributed 
to  the  connection  of  the  Nile  with  the  great  South- 
em  Ocean,  whose  waters,  from  long  exposure  to  the 
sun,  were  deprived,  it  was  thought,  of  their  saline 
ingredients  m  thdr  course  through  the  Nile-vallej. 
(Diodor.  L  40.)    Bj  Ephorus  (ed.  Marx,  p.  23)  it 
w«s  derived  from  ezudaUoa  through  the  sands;  while 
Herodotus  suggested  that  the  vertical  position  of  the 
Bun  in  winter  reduced  the  waters  of  Southern  Libya 
to  the  lowest  ebb.     But  this  hypothesis  kept  out  of 
sight  their  overflow  in  summer.    Agatharohides  of 
Cnidus,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  b.  a,  was  the 
first  to  divine  the  true  cause  of  the  inundation.     The 
rams  which  fidl  in  Bfay  upon  Aethiopia  occasion  the 
rise  of  the  rivers  that  flow  northward  from  it.  As  the 
sun  in  his  progress  from  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  becomes  successively  vertical  over  points  N.  of 
the  equator,  the  air  is  heated  and  rarified,  and  the 
cold  currents  set  in  from  the  Mediterranean  to  restore 
the  equihbrium.     They  pass  over  the  heated  plains 
of  Atgjfi ;   but  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  lofty 
mountains  ot  Abyssinia,  they  descend  in  torrents  of 
rain.      Sheets  of  water  &11  impetuously  from  their 
northern  slope  upon  the  grand  tableau,  froih  the 
grand  tableau  upon  the  plains  which  contain  the 
sources  of  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers,  and  through 
their  channels  and  confluents  pass  into  the  Nile.     In 
the  hut  days  of  June,  or  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  rise  is  visible  in  Aegypt:  about  the  middle  of 
August  the  dykes  are  cut,  and  the  flood  drawn  ofi" 
E.  and  W.  by  innumerable  canals  ;    and  between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  September  the  maximum 
h«ght  is  attained.    For  a  fortnight  the  flood  re- 
mains stationary :  about  the  10th  of  November,  it 
has  perceptibly  diminished,  and  continues  to  decrease 
slowly  until  it  attains  its  minirman;  at  this  time 
its  depth  at  Cairo  is  not  more  than  6  feet,  and  in 
the  Delta  its  waters  are  nearly  stagnant.     In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  13)  the  height  of  a  good  Nile 
was  15  or  16  cubits;  and  around  the  statue  of  the 
Nile,  which  Vespasian  brought  from  Aegypt  and  set 
up  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  were  grouped  sixteen 
diminutive  figures  emblematic  of  these  measures. 
(Plin.  xxxvL  9.  B.  14.)    The  rise  of  the  Nile  was 
carefully  noted  on  the  Nilometers  at  Primis  (/6rm), 
Elephantine,  and  Memphis;  and  the  progress  or  de- 
cline of  the  inundation  was  reported  by  letters  to  difle- 
rent  parts  of  Aegypt,  in  order  that  the  fiirmers  might 
calculate  on  the  time  when  sowing  might  ccMnmence. 
A  flood  of  the  height  of  30  feet  is  ruinous,— under- 
mining houses,  sweeping  away  cattle,  and  destroying 
the  produce  of  the  fields.     The  land,  also,  is  rendered 
too  spongy  for  the  ensuing  seed-time ;  the  labours  of 
tillage  are  delayed;  and  epidemic  diseases  arise  from 
the  lingering  and  stagnant  waters.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  waters  do  not  rise  24  feet,  the  harvest 
18  scanty;  and  if  they  are  below  18,  terrible  famines 
are  the  consequence,  such  as  that  of  which  Diodorus 
speaks  (L  84),  and  which  are  not  unknown  in  more 
recent  times  (Vobey,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte^ 
voL  L  ch.  11 ;  AbdalUtiph's  Uitt.  of  Egypt,  p.  197, 
White's  edit.),  during  which  the  starving  population 
have  been  driven  to  feed  on  human  flesh. 

Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  during  the  inundation 
present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  inland  lake,  bounded 
by  moontaius.  But  the  usual  means  of  intercourse 
are  not  interrupted,  since  the  imme^te  banks  of  the 
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river  are  seldom  uxdcr  water,  which  is  discharged 
through  the  frequent  apertures  of  the  dykes,  at  first 
upon  the  verge  of  the  desert,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  land  nearer  the  flood.  The  Delta,  however,  being 
devoid  of  hills,is,during  an  extraordinary  rise,  laid  en- 
tirely under  water,  and  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation  between  the  towns  and  villages  are  boats  and 
rafts.  Herodotus  (ii.  97)  compares  the  appearance 
of  Lower  A^;ypt  at  this  season  to  the  Aegean  sea, 
studded  by  the  Sporades  and  CycUides. 

As  the  direct  highway  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Meroe,  the  Nile,  in  all  periods,  at  least 
during  the  prosperous  ages  of  Aegypt,  presented 
a  bnsy  and  animated  spectacle.  The  Aegypt ians, 
who  shunned  the  sea  as  the  element  of  the  destroy- 
ing Typbon,  regarded  their  river  with  affection  and 
reverence,  as  the  gift  and  emblem  of  the  creating 
and  pmerving  Osiris.  Its  broad  and  capacious 
bosom  was  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  studded  with 
river-craft,  from  the  laft  of  re^s  to  the  stately 
Boris  or  Nile  barges.  Up  the  Nile  to  the  markets 
of  Diospolis  passed  the  grain  and  fruits  of  the  Delta ; 
and  down  the  stream  came  the  quarried  limestone  of 
the  Thebaid  to  the  quays  of  Sais  and  Canopus.  No 
bridge  spanned  the  river  during  its  course  of  1500 
miles;  and  the  ferrying  over  from  bank  to  bank  was 
an  incessant  cause  dT  life  and  movement.  The 
fishers  and  fowlers  of  the  Nile  diversified  the  scene. 
Bespecting  the  qualities  of  the  fish  there  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  among  ancient  writers  —  some 
describing  it  as  coarse  or  insipid,  others  as  highly 
nutritive  and  dehcate  in  its  flavour.  (Athen. 
vii.  p.  312.)  Fifty-two  species  of  fish  aro  said  to 
be  found  in  the  Nile.  (Rnsscgger,  Reiten,  vol  i. 
p.  300.)  Of  these  the  genus  Silurut  was  the  most 
abundant.  Fish  diet  is  well  suited  to  the  hmguid 
appetites  of  a  hot  climate;  and  the  Israelites,  when 
wandering  in  the  desert,  regretted  the  fish  as  weU 
as  the  vegetables  of  Aegypt  (^NtmUters,  xi.  5.) 
They  were  caught  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
pools  and  lakes  during  the  season  of  inundation. 
In  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Delta,  when  grain, 
owing  to  the  spongy  and  bibulous  character  of  the 
soil,  could  not  be  raised,  the  inhabitants  lived  prin- 
cipally upon  fish  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and,  in  later 
timra  at  least,  they  were  salted,  and  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Syria. 
The  modes  of  catching  them  aro  represented  in 
the  puntings,  and  were  the  line,  the  net,  and  the 
prong.  (See  Abdallatiph,  ap.  RoteUini,  M.  C.  vol.  i. 
p.  230.)  The  great  extent  of  marsh  hmd  in  Aegypt, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  the  inundation,  caused 
it  beyond  all  other  countries  to  abound  in  water- 
fowl. The  fowlers  are  represented  in  the  paintings 
aa  spreading  nets,  ot  as  rowing  in  their  boats  among 
the  aquatic  plants,  in  which  the  birds  nestled, 
and  knocking  them  down  with  sticks.  The  use  of 
decoy -birds  was  not  unknown;  and  smoked  or  salted 
wild-fowl  were  an  article  of  expcnt.  The  edible 
water-fowl  are  mostly  of  the  goose  and  duck  (janat) 
tribe ;  the  quul  also  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iL 
77)  as  among  the  species  that  were  dried  in  the 
sun  and  slightly  salted  for  home  consumption  and 
export 

The  Fauna  of  the  Nile  were  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  crocodile,  with  many  lesser  species  of  the 
saurian  genus.  In  the  more  remote  ages  both 
were  found  through  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
(Diodor.  i.  35),  although  at  present  the  hippopo- 
tamus rarely  desoeuda  \M\cni  >2to  wc«cA  ^^^mbmX^ 
orthecrocodaftVido^^T*^.>aX.    TVR^%»^^et» 
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hippopoUunns  is  represented  on  the  monnments  of 
the  ThebaiJ,  but  not  on  those  of  Middle  or  Lower 
Aefrypt.  The  crocodile  was  cAUf:;ht  with  a  hook 
baited  with  the  chine  of  a  pig  (Ilerod.  ii.  68),  or 
with  nets.  (Diodor.  i.  35.)  It  was  an  object  of 
worship  in  some  nomes  [Arsikor;  Ombos],  of  ab- 
horrence in  others     [Tentyra.] 

The  boats  of  the  Nile,  as  represented  oa  the  monu- 
ments, exhibit  a  great  variety  of  size  and  fonn. 
There  was  the  canuc,  made  of  a  single  trunk ;  the 
shallop  of  papynis,  rendered  water-tight  bj  bitumen; 
and   there  were   even  vessels  construct^  of  light 
earthenware.     (Juven.  Sat  zt.   129.)     The  most 
usual  species  of  craft,  however,  is  a  boat  whose  bow 
and  stem  are  high  out  of  the  water,  square  rigged, 
with  sails  either  of  canvass  or  papyrus,  a  single 
mast  that  could  be  lowered  in  high  winds,  and  a 
shallow  keel,  in  order  to  allow  of  easy  extrication  of 
the  vessel  should  it  run  aground;    But  the  most 
striking  and  capacious  boat  employed  on  the  Nile 
was  the  large  Baris,  used  for  the  transportation 
of  goods.    (Herod,  ii.  96.)     It  was  built  of  the 
hard  wood  of  the  Sont  {Acanthe)\  the  sails  were 
made  of  papyrus,  and  the  seams  caulked  with  an 
oakum  composed  from  the  fibres  of  that  plant. 
These  barges  were  propelled  by  as  many  as  forty 
rowers  ranged  on  the  same  level,  and  their  tonnage 
amounted  to  three,  four,  and  even  five  hundred 
tons.     These  Baris  were  towed  up  the  stream,  if  the 
wind  were  not  strong  enough  to  impel  them  against 
it,  or  floated  down  it,  with  combined  action  of  sail 
and  oars,  and  steered  by  one  or  more  large  paddles 
at  the  stem.   Parties  of  pleasure,  visits  of  ceremony, 
and  marriage  processions,  alike  added  to  the  floating 
popuUtion  of  the  river;  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive spectacles   which   it  presented  were  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  funends.     On  the  tombs 
of   Specs  Artemidos  {Benihassan)  is    depictured 
the  barge  of  Amenemhe  conveying  the  females 
of  his  house.     It  has  an  awning  like  a  gondola, 
and   is  one  of    the    half-decked    boats    ((rucci^ai 
da\afiriyol)  of  which  Strabo  speaks  (xviL  p.  800). 
In  such  a  vessel  Caesar  intended,  but  for  the  indig- 
nant murmurs  of  hu  l^ions,  to  have  ascended  the 
Kile  with  Cleopatra  from  Alezandreia  to  the  first 
Cataract.  (Sneton.  Jul.  58.)  The  tomb  of  Rameses 
IV.  at  Thebes  exhibits  a  royal  barge.     The  hall, 
the  cabin  (dcUa/uof),  the  radder,  and  the  masts  are 
painted  of  a  gold  colour;  the  sails  are  diapered  and 
fringed  with  various  brilliant  hues;  the  phoenix  and 
the  vulture  are  embroidered  upon  them.     The  eye 
of  Osiris  is  painted  on  tlie  mdder,  and  its  handles 
represent  the  royal  emblems — the  uraeus  and  the 
pscherUf  or  head  of  a  divinity.     The  splendour  of 
the  Baris  on  the  monuments  reoUls  that  of  the  vessel 
which  carried  Cleopatra  up  the  Cydnus  to  meet 
M.  Antonius  at  Tarsus.    (Plut.   AtUon.  c.  26.) 
It  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Aegyptians, 
in  htter  times  especially,  to  row  rapidly  in  boats, 
and  hurl  and  thrust  at  one  another  as  they  passed 
blunt  javelins  or  jerids.    Such  a  scene  is  repre- 
sented on  the  tomb  of  Imai  at  Gizeh^  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  Aegypt.     They  delighted  also 
in  sailing  up  and  down  the  river-amis  and  lakes 
of  the  Delta,  and  feasting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  reeds,  and  Aegyptian  bean,  which  there  attains 
a  height  of  nuiny  feet     (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823,  and 
generally  Rosellini,  MonumenU  CivilL) 

The  Nile  was  also  fre<iucntly  the  stage  on  which 
tlio  great  religious  festivals  or  panegyrics  were 
ccJebrated.     On  such  solcumities  the  population  of 
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entire   nomes  poured  themselves  forth.     Of  a  th 
day  of    the   feast  of   Artemis    at   Bubastil^  tbi 
inhabitants  of  the  Delta  thronged  the  canal 
main    streams,  while    thousands   descended 
the  middle  country  and  the  Thebaid  to  be  fn> 
sent  at  the  ceremonies.     The  decks  of  the  Baris 
were  crowded  with  devotees  of  either  sex,  and  the 
loud  music  of  the  pipe  and  cymbal  was  accom- 
panied by  songs  and  hymns,  and  clappng  of  hands. 
As  they  neared  any  town  the  passengers  ran  the  barges 
along  shore  and  recruited  their  numbers  with  fresh 
votaries.     As  many  as  700,000  persons,  exclusive  of 
children,  were  sometimes  assembled  at  Bubastis,  or 
at  the  equally  popuhu*  festival  of  Isis  at  Boairis. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  ofiered  in  the  temples  of 
the  goddesses,  and,  whether  in  libations  or  in  re- 
velry, more  wine  was  consumed  on  these  occa^oos 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year.     (Comp.  Herod,  ii. 
61,  62,  with  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort,  vol.  i.  pu  17.) 
That  the  Nile  should  have  been  an  object  df  wor- 
ship  with  the  Aegyptians,  and  that  its  image  and 
phenomena  should  have  entered  deeply  into  their 
whole  religious  system,  was  unavoidable.     As  re- 
garded its  external  aspect,  it  flowed  between  sand 
and  rock,  the  sole  giver  and  sustainer  of  life  in  thit 
valley  of  death :  it  was,  both  in  its  increment  and  its 
decrease,  in  its  course  through  vast  solitudes,  and 
thronged  populations  alternately,  the  most  suggcstiTB 
and  expressive  of  emblems  for  a  religion  which  re- 
presented in  such  marked  contrast,  the  realms  of 
creation   and  destraction,  of  Osiris  and   Typhon. 
The  Nile — as  Oceanus,  or  the  watenr  element — 
was  a  member  ctf  the  first  Ogdoad  of  the  A^ryptian 
theology  (Diodor.  i.  6 — 26),  the  opponent  of  Phtah, 
the  elemental  fire,  and  the  companion  of  the  earth 
(Demeter),  the  air  (Neith),  Zeus  or  Am(b,  the 
quickening  spirit,  Osuis  and   Isis,   the  Sun  and 
Moon.     It  was  thus  one  of  the  primitive  essences, 
higher  than  any  member  of  the  second  Ogdoad,  or  the 
visible  objects  of  adoration.     (Heliod.  Aethiop.  ix. 
9 ;  Schol.  m  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  99.)     It  had  its  own 
hieratic  onblem  <m  the  monuments,  sometimes  as 
the  ocean  embracing  the  earth,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Osuis  at  Philae,  as  the  assistant  of  Phtah 
in  the  creation  of  Osiris.     The  wild  crocodUe  was  an 
emblem  of  Typhon  (Plutarch,  It.  et  Osir,  p.  871); 
but  the  tamed  crocodile  was  the  symbol  of  the  gently 
swelling,  beneficent  Nile.     (Euseb.  Praep.  Evaitgd. 
Hi.  11.)     Osiris  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  said 
(TibuU.  EU^.  I  7,  27)  to  be  the  Nile  itself  (Plat 
It.  et  Othr.  c.  33) :   there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
it  was  personified  and  received  divine  honours.    A 
festival  called  Niloa  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of 
the  first  rise  of  the  waters,  i.  e.  about  the  sununer 
solstice,  at  which  the  priests  were  accustomed  to 
drop  pieces  of  coin,  and  the  Roman  prefect  of  the 
Thebaid  golden  ornaments,  into  the  river  near  Phihe 
(Senec.  Nat.  Quaett  iv.  2,  7) ;  indeed  there  must 
have  been  a  priesthood  specially  dedicated  to  the 
great  river,  since,  according  to  Herodotus  (iL  101), 
none  but  a  priest  of  the  Nile  could  bury  the  corpse 
of  a  person  drowned  in  its  waters.     Temples  were 
rarely  appropriated  to  the  Nile  alone;   yet  Hc- 
cataeus  (ap.  Steph.  t.  v.  Nt iXot)  speaks  of  one,  in 
the  town  of  Neilus,  which  stood  in  the  Heradeo- 
polite  nome,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Fyoum.    In 
the  quarries  at  Sibilis  several  stelae  are  inscribed 
with  acts  of  adoration  to  the  river,  who  is  j(nned  with 
Phre  and  Phtah.     Its  symbol  in  hieroglyi^ics  is 
read  Moou,  and  the  hist  in  the  group  of  the  char- 
acters composing  it,  is  a  symbol  of  water.  According 
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to  LucUn,  indeed  (Jupiter  Tragaed.  §  42),  the 
AegTptians  sacrificed  to  the  element  of  water,  not 
locally,  bat  universally.  Pictorially,  the  Nile  was 
represented  under  a  round  and  plump  figure,  of  a 
Mne  colour,  and  sometimes  with  female  breaiits,  indi- 
cative of  its  productive  and  nutritive  powers.  On 
the  base  of  the  throne  of  Amenophis-Memnon,  at 
Thebes,  two  figures  reprei«nt  the  Nile,  similar  in  all 
other  respects,  except  that  one  is  crowned  with  lotus 
to  denote  the  upper  courses  of  the  river,  the  other 
with  papyrus  to  designate  the  lower.  [See  Akotf- 
Tus,-p.  37.]  (Rosellini,  Mon,  del  Cmt.;  Kenrick's 
Ancient  Aegypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  349—463.)  [W.B.D.] 

NINGUM.     [IsTRiA.] 

NINIVE.     [NiLus.] 

NINNITACI.     [Mjnaticum.] 

NINUS  (v  Nii'Oi  or  Nlvor,  Herod  i.  193,  ii.  150; 
Ptol.  vi  1.  §  3;  Nryof  ri  koI  NiPtUt,  Ptol.  viii.  21. 
§  3;  Niyci^,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  Ix.  10.  §  2;  Ninus, 
Tacit  Ann.  xii.  13;  Ninive,  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  7, 
xxiii.  6 :  Eth,  N^fiov,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a  great  city, 
and  for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  ancient  Assy- 
ria. It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  such  ac- 
counts as  we  have  from  the  Bible  aiul  ancient  his- 
torians, and  then  to  state  succinctly  the  curious 
results  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard, 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  other  modem  travellers. 

I.  Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  among 
the  eight  primeval  cities  in  Genesis  (x.ll),  and  is 
there  stated  to  have  been  founded  either  by  Nimrod 
himself,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  by  his 
lieutenant^  Assur,  the  *A(r<roi&pas  of  Joseph.  A  ni.  Jud. 
i.  6.  §  4,  and  the  Eponymus  of  Assyria.  The  latter 
view  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  construction  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  From  this  period  we  have  no  mention 
of  it  in  Holy  Scripture  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years;  and  when  it  is  noticed  again,  on  Jonah  being 
sent  thither  to  preach  repentance,  it  is  described  as 
a  "  city  of  three  days*  journey"  {Jonah,  iii.  3),  and 
as  "  that  great  city  wherein  are,  six  score  thousand 
persons,  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  hand."  (Jonah,  iv.  11.)  Sub- 
sequently to  this  time,  it  is  not  referred  to  by  name, 
except  in  2  Kings,  xix.  37,  and  Isaiah,  xxxvi.  37, 
as  the  residence  of  Sennacherib,  after  his  return 
from  the  invasion  of  Judaea;  in  the  prophets  Nahum 
and  Zephaniah,  who  predict  its  speedy  downfal ;  and 
in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  the 
former  of  whom  long  lived  in  the  great  city. 

II.  The  earlirat  classical  mention  of  Nineveh  is 
by  Herodotus,  who  places  it  on  the  Tigris  (i.  193, 
ii.  150),  but  does  not  state  on  which  bank  it  stood  ; 
in  this  he  is  confirmed  by  Arrian  (flisL  Ind.  c.  42) 
and  Strabo,  who  in  one  place  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  Syria,  i.e.  Assyria  (ii.  p.  84),  in  another  states  it  to 
have  been  a  city  more  vast  than  even  Babylon,  lying 
in  the  plain  of  Aturia  (a  dialectical  change  of  name 
for  Asiyria),  beyond  the  Lycus  (or  Great  Zah)  with 
reference  to  ArbeU  (xvi.  p.  737).  Pliny  places  it 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  *'  ad  solis  occasum 
spectans"  (vi.  13.  s.  16);  Ptolemy,  along  the  Tigris, 
but  without  accurate  definition  of  its  position  (vi.  1. 
§  3).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  notice  in  Taci- 
tus (^Annal  xii.  13),  and  in  Ammianus,  who  calls  it 
a  vast  city  of  Adiabene.  On  the  other  hand,  Dio- 
dorus,  pn^essing  to  copy  Ctesias,  places  it  on  the 
Euphrates  (ii.  3,  7),  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damascenns,  who  has 
preserved  a  portion  of  Ctesias,  is  still  extant,  in 
which  Nineveh  occupies  its  correct  position  on  the 
Tigris.    {Frag.  Jlist,  Grate,  vol  iii.  pi  858,  ed. 
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MUllcr.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  much  later 
times  the  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  more 
than  one  town.  Thus  Ammianus  in  one  passage 
seems  to  think  that  Hierapolis  was  the  '*vetU8 
Ninus"  (xiv.  8).  Philostratus  {VU.  ApoU.  Tjfon. 
i.  19)  speaks  of  a  Ninus  on  this  side  of  the  Euphra- 
tes; and  Eusebius,  in  his  Chromcon,  asserts,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  Nisibis.  No  duubt  nmch  of 
the  obscurity  in  the  minds  of  ancient  writers,  both 
as  to  its  position  and  the  real  history  of  the  empire 
of  which  it  WHS  the  capital,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  its  entire  overthrow  preceded  the  ear- 
liest cf  the  Greek  historians  by  nearly  200  years, 
and  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  at 
any  period  of  the  classical  ages.  So  complete  was 
its  destruction,  that,  though  Xenophon  marched 
within  a  few  miles  of  it,  he  was  not  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, though,  in  his  allusion  to  the  "  Median  city 
of  Mespila,"  he  doubtless  is  describing  one  of  the 
great  outvrorks  of  the  Assyrian  capital  {Anab.  iii.  4. 
§10);  while,  with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  none  of 
the  historians  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  who, 
like  Xenof^on,  must  have  passed  it  on  his  way  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Arbela,  allude  to  it.  That  the 
ancients  generally  believed  in  its  entire  destruction, 
is  clear  from  Pausanias,  who  cUsses  it  with  My- 
cenae, Thebae,  and  other  ruined  cities  (viii.  33.  §  2); 
from  Lucian  {Charon,  c.  23),  and  from  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  737).  The  last,  indeed,  has  an  argument 
that  Homer,  who  mentions  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and 
the  wealth  of  Phoenicia,  could  not  have  omitted 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Ecbatana,  had  he  ever  heard 
of  them  (xv.  p.  735).  But  though  so  early  a  ruin, 
the  ancients  generally  had  a  correct  idea  of  the 
wonderful  greatness  of  Nineveh,  and  many  passages 
are  scattered  through  the  classical  writers,  giving  a 
manifest  proof  of  this  belief  of  the  people.  Thus 
Strabo  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  Nineveh 
greater  than  Babylon  (xvi.  p.  737) ;  while  Diodoras 
has  a  long  and  exaggerated  narrative  of  the  vast 
extent  of  Ninus's  capital  (which,  as  we  stated  be- 
fore, he  places  incorrectly  on  the  Euphrates,  ii. 
p.  7).  Some  curious  incidental  facts  are  preserved. 
Thus,  the  vzai  mound  Semiramis  erected  as  a  tomb 
for  her  husband  Ninus,  by  the  river-side,  is  almost 
certainly  the  Pyramid  at  Nimrud,  though  the  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Layard's  last  excavations  have  not 
proved  that  this  structure  was  a  tomb.  (Diod.  ii.  7 ; 
comp.  with  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babyhn,  p.  128). 
Again,  Amyntas  (as  quoted  by  Athenaeus)  states, 
that  at  the  town  (^  Ninus  was  a  high  mound,  which 
was  thrown  down  by  Cyrus  when  he  attacked  the 
city,  that  this  was  traditionally  the  tomb  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  and  had  a  st^le  on  it  inscribed  with  Chal- 
daic  (L  e.  Assyrian)  letters.  (Amynt.  Fragm.  p. 
136,  ed.  Mttller;  cf.  ako  Polyaen.  vii.  25.)  Nor 
must  we  omit  tlie  presence  of  what  has  been  held  by 
all  numismatists  to  be  a  traditional  representation  of 
this  celebrated  tomb  on  the  Tetradracbms  of  Anti- 
ochus  VIII.,  king  of  Syria,  which  were  struck  at 
Tarsus,  and  on  the  imperial  coins  of  Anchialus 
(both  places  connected  with  the  name  of  Sarda- 
napalus).  Again  we  have  the  legend  of  Diodorus, 
that  the  Assyrians  sent  assistance  to  the  Trojans 
against  the  Greeks  (ii.  22;  cf.  Plat  Leg.  p.  296, 
ed.  Bekker),  — the  "busta  Nini"  of  Ovid  {Mb- 
Una.  iv.  88),  though  referred  by  him  wrongly  to 
Babylon, —  Mid  the  occurrence,  in  several  of  the 
poets,  of  the  name  of  Assaracus  (now  known  through 
Colonel  Rawlinson*s  inter^frelalvoYAV^VM  «k^T«i»saM^ 
form  of  lV\e  g;ei\u\iA  K£«3t>aixv  Ks«u«r>  \V^^  Ko^o.'y. 
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or  ^Eff6pax  of  the  LXX.,  Bawlinson,  As.  Jottm. 
1850),  as  in  Iliad,  xx.  232;  Pott  Homeric,  vi.  145; 
Virg.  Aen.  ▼.  127;  Javen.  SaL  x.  259,  &c.  It  U 
therefore,  perhaps,  less  remarkable,  that  though  Ni- 
neveh had  so  early  in  history  ceased  to  be  a  city  of 
any  importance,  the  tradition  of  its  former  existence 
should  remain  in  its  o?m  country  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Tacitus 
and  Ammianus  allude  to  it,  while  coins  exist  (of  the 
class  termed  by  numismatists  Greek  Imperial)  struck 
under  the  Roman  emperora  Claudius,  Trajan,  Maxi- 
minus,  and  Gordianus  Pius,  proving  that,  during 
that  period,  there  was  a  Roman  colony  established  in 
Assyria,  bluing  the  name  of  Niniva  Claudiopolis, 
and,  in  all  probability,  occupying  its  site.  (Sestini, 
Mu8.  de  Chaudoir,  tab.  ii.  fig.  12,  Clas.  General,  p. 
159.)  In  later  times  the  name  is  still  extant 
Thus,  Ibn  Athir  (quoting  from  Beladheri,  in 
the  annals  of  those  years)  speaks  of  the  forts  of 
Ninawi  to  the  east,  and  of  Monti  to  the  west,  of 
the  Tiffrit,  in  the  campaigns  of  Abd-allah  Ibn  Mo'- 
ptemer,  A.  h.  16  (a.  d.  637),  and  of  Otbeh  Ibn 
Farkad,  a.  h.  20  (a.  d.  641).  (Rawlinson,  Ai. 
Joum.  1850.)  Again,  Benjamin  of  Tudehi,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  speaks  of  it  as  opposite  to  Mosul 
{Travels,  p.  91,  ed.  Asher,  1840)  ;  and  Abulfaraj 
notices  it  in  his  IHmL  Dynatt.  (pp.  404 — 441)  under 
the  name  of  Ninne  (cf.  also  his  Chronkon,  p.  464). 
Lastly,  As.semaui,  in  his  account  of  the  mission  of 
Salukah,  the  patriarch  of  the  Chaldaeans,  to  Rome, 
in  A.  D.  1552,  when  describing  Mosul,  says  of  it, 
**  a  qua  ex  altera  ripae  parte  abest  Ninive  bis  mille 
piLssibus"  {BibL  Orient,  i.  p.  524).  In  the  same 
work  of  Ahsemani  are  many  notices  of  Nineveh,  as 
a  Christian  bishoprick,  first  under  the  metropolitan 
of  Mosul,  and  subsequently  under  the  bishop  of 
Assyria  and  Adiabene  {Bibl.  Orient,  vol.  iL  p.  459, 
vol.  lii.  pp.  104,  269,  344,  &&). 

We  have  already  noticed  under  Assyria  the  chief 
points  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  classical 
historians  relative  to  the  history  of  Nineveh,  and 
have  stated  that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  reconcile 
the  various  conflicting  statements  of  ancient  authors. 
It  oidy  remains  to  mention  here,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  general  results  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  most  obscure  put 
of  ancient  history,  and  have,  at  the  same  time, 
afforded  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  confirma- 
tion of  those  notices  of  Assyrian  history  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Bible.  The  names  of  all  the 
Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Slialmaneser,  who,  however, 
occurs  under  his  name  in  Isaiah,  Sargon,  ore  now 
clearly  read  upon  the  Assyrian  records,  besides  a 
great  many  others  whose  titles  have  not  as  yet  been 
identified  with  those  in  the  lists  preserved  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  chronologibts. 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mosul  travellers  had  long  observed  some  remark- 
able mounds,  resembling  small  hills ;  and  that  Mr. 
Rich  had,  thirty  years  ago,  called  attention  to  one 
called  KoyunjUc,  in  which  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
pottery  had  been  frequently  discovered.  In  the  year 
1843,  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosul,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Layard,  commenced  his  excavations, 
— first,  with  little  success,  at  Kojfunjik,  and  then, 
with  much  greater  good  fortune,  in  a  mound  called 
Khorsabdd,  a  few  miles  NE.  of  MosuL  To  M. 
Botta's  success  at  Khorsabdd  the  French  owe  all 
the  AjSHjr'um  nsooaments  in  tho  odHeclioKi  of  lbs 
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Louvre.    In  1845,  Mr.  Luyard  began  to  dig  into 
the  still  greater  mound  of  Nhnrud,  about  17  miles 
S.  of  Mosul;  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  extni- 
sive  and  valuable  collection  now  in  the  British  Ma- 
seunu     These  researches  were  continued  by  Mr. 
Layard  during  1846  and  part  of  1847,  and  again 
during  1850  and  1851 ;  together  with  a  far  more 
8atis&ct<H7  examination  of  the  remains  at  Koyusjik 
than  had  been  made  by  M.  Botta.     Some  other 
sites,  too,  in  the  neighbourhood  were  partially  ex- 
plored; but,  though  of  undoubted  Assyrian  origin, 
they  yielded  little  compared  with  the  greater  moimils 
at  Nimrud,  Kharsabdd,  and  Koyunjik,     It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  mto 
any  details  of  the  sculptured  monuments  which  have 
been  brought  to  light.    A  vast  collectioo,  howerer, 
of  inscriptions  have  been  disinterred  during  the 
same  excavations;  and  frcHn  these  we  have  been 
enabled  by  the  labours  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Dr. 
Hincks  to  give  names  to  many  of  the  localities 
which  have  been  explored,  and  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  a  foundatian 
more  secure  than  the  fragments  of  Ctesias  or  the 
history  of  Herodotus.      It  is   also    necessary  to 
state   that    very  extensive  researclies  have  been 
made  during    1854    in    Southern    Babylonia  bf 
Messrs.  Loftus  and  Taylor  in  mounds  now  called 
Warka  and  Muqueyerj  and  that  from  these  and 
other  excavations  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  receivnl  a 
great  number  of  inscribed  tablets,  which  have  aided 
him  materially  in  drawing  up  a  precis  of  the  earhest 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history.     Mtiqueyer  be 
identifies  as  the  site  of  the  celebrated  **  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees."      From  these  various  sources,  Colonel 
Rawlinson  has  concluded  that  the  true  Nineveh  is 
represented  by  the  moimds  opposite  to  Mosul,  and 
probably  by  that  one  which  besrs  the  local  name  of 
the  Nabi  Yunas ;    that  this  city  was  built  about ' 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c.;  and  that, 
from  it,  the  name  of  Nineveh  was  in  after  times 
transferred  to  seveitd  other  sites  in  the  neighboor- 
hood.    The  great  work  of  Nimrud  (the  seat  of 
Mr.  Layard's  chief  labours),  which  it  was  natural, 
on  the  first  extensive  discoveries,  to  suppose  was 
the  real  Nineveh,  is  proved  beyond  question  by  both 
Col.  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks  to  have  been  called 
by  the  Asi^rians  Calah,  or  Calach,    We  cannot 
doubt  but  that  thu  is  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (x.  12), 
and  the  origin  of  the  Calachene  of  Strabo  (xi.  pu 
529,  xvL  p.  735),  and  of  the  Calacine  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  1.  §  2).    From  the  inscriptions,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  it  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  b.  c.     The  great  ruin  of  Kkor- 
sabdd  (the  scene  oi  the  French  excavations),  which 
has  also  been  thought  by  some  to  have  formed  part 
of  Nineveh,  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  ascertained  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Sarg(m  of  Isaiah  (xz.  1), — 
the  Shalmaneser  of  2  Kings,  xviL  3, — about  the 
year  b.  c  720;  and  he  has  diown  from  Yaeit  that 
it  retjuned  the  name  of  Sarghsn  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Muhammedan  conquest.      Koytmjik,  the 
principal  ruin  opposite  to  Mosul,  and  adjcunuig  the 
Nabi  Yunas,  we  know  from  the  inscriptions  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Shal- 
maneser, about  B.  a  700.    The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict has  been  surveyed  with  great  care  and  minute- 
ness by  Capt.  Jones,  within  the  last  few  yean;  and 
his  account,  with  three  elaborate  maps,  has  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for 
1 855.    From  this  we  learn  that  the  whole  enclosure 
of  KofUf^ik  and  the  Nabi  Ymiat  (which  ire  may 
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fairlj  preBome  to  have  been,  in  an  especial  sense, 
the  citj  of  Ninereh)  comprehends  about  1800  Eng- 
lish acreSf  and  is  in  form  an  irr^uUr  trapeziom, 
aboat  7 1  miles  ronnd.  The  two  mounds  occnp7 
respectiTeljr  100,  and  40  acres  of  this  space,  and 
were  doabUess  the  paUces  and  citadels  of  the  place. 
Capt.  Jones  calcolates  that,  allowing  50  square 
yards  to  each  inhabitant,  the  population  may  have 
amounted  to  about  174,000  souls. 

From  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  inscriptions 
preserved  on  slabs,  on  cylinders,  and  on  tablets. 
Colonel  Bawlinsoo  has  arrived  at  the  following 
general  conclusions  and  identifications  in  the  history 
of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires. 

He  considers  that  the  historical  dates  preserved 
by  Berosus,  and  substantiated  by  Callisthenes  (who 
sent  to  Aristotle  the  astronomical  observations  he 
bad  found  at  Babylon,  extending  as  far  back  as 
1903  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  i.  e.  to 
B.  c.  3233)^  are,  in  the  main,  correct;  and  henco  that 
authentic  Babylonian  chronology  ascends  to  the 
twenty-tliird  century  b.  c.  The  Chaldaean  monarchy 
which  followed  was  established  in  b.  c.  1976,  and 
continued  to  b.  c.  1518;  and  to  this  interval  of  458 
years  we  must  assign  the  building  of  all  the  great 
cities  of  Babylonia,  in  the  ruins  of  which  we  now 
find  bricks  stamped  with  the  names  of  the  Chaldaean 
founders.  At  the  present  time,  the  names  of  about 
tw«-nty  monarchs  have  been  recovered  from  the 
bricks  found  at  Stppara,  Niffer^  Warka^  Senkerehy 
and  Afuqueyer  (Ur),  belonging  to  the  one  genuine 
Chaldaean  dynasty  of  Berosus,  which  relgm^  from 
B.  c.  1976 — 1518.  Among  the  Scriptural  or  his- 
torical names  in  this  series,  may  be  noticed  those  of 
Amrapbel  and  Arioch,  Belus  and  Horus,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Thilgamus  of  Aellan.  An  Arab  family 
succeeded  firom  b.  c.  1518  to  b.  c.  1273,  of  whom, 
at  present,  no  certain  remains  have  been  found.  The 
independence  of  Assyria,  or  what  b  usually  called 
the  Ninus  dynasty,  commenced,  Colonel  Rawlinson 
believes,  in  b.  c.  1273,  245  years  after  the  extinc- 
ti(m  of  the  first  Chaldaean  line,  and  526  years  before 
the  aera  of  Nabonassar  in  b.  c.  747.  Of  the  kings 
of  this  series,  we  have  now  nearly  a  complete  list; 
and,  though  there  is  some  difference  in  the  reading 
of  parts  of  some  of  the  names,  we  may  state  that 
the  identifications  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  Colonel  Raw- 
linson agree  in  all  important  particulars.  To  the 
kings  of  this  race  is  attributable  the  fbundaticm  (rf* 
the  principal  palaces  at  Nimrud,  The  scries  com- 
prehends the  names  of  A&hurbanipal,  probably  the 
warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Gneks,  the  founder  of 
Tarsus  and  Anchiale  (Schol.  ad  Arittoph,  Ave»^ 
1021),  and  the  contemporary  of  Ahab,  about  B.a 
930:  and  Phal-ukha,  the  ^dXttx  of  the  LXX.,  and 
the  Pul  of  2  Kings  (xv.  19),  who  received  a  tribute 
from  Menahem,  king  of  Israel;  and  Semiramis,  the 
wife  of  Phal-ukha,  whose  name  with  her  husband's 
has  been  lately  found  on  a  statue  of  the  god  Ncbo, 
excavated  from  the  SE.  paUu^e  lU  Nimrud. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  considers  the  line  of  the  fiimily 
of  Ninus  to  have  terminated  with  Phal-ukha  or  Pol 
in  B.  c.  747,  and  that  the  celebrated  aera  of  Nabo- 
nassar, which  dates  from  this  year,  was  established 
by  Semiramis,  either  as  a  refugee  or  as  a  conqueror, 
in  that  year,  at  Babylon.  The  Ust  or  Scrip- 
tural dynasty,  according  to  this  system,  com- 
mences with  Tiglath  Pileser  in  b.  c.  747.  It  is 
probable  that  he  represents  the  Baletar  of  Poly- 
hiator  and  Ptolemy's  Canon,  and  possibly  the 
Belesis  of  Ctesias,  who  is  said  (Diod.  ii.  27)  to  have 
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been  the  actual  taker  of  Nineveh.  From  this  period 
the  names  oo  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  coinci- 
dent with  those  in  the  Bible,  though,  naturally,  many 
additional  particulars  are  noticed  oo  them,  which  are 
not  recorded  in  Sacred  History.  Some  of  the  indi- 
vidual facts  the  inscriptions  describe  are  worthy  of 
notice :  thus,  the  campaigns  with  the  king  of  Samaria 
(Hoshea)  and  with  a  son  of  Rexin,  king  of  Syria,  are 
mentioned  in  those  published  by  the  British  Museum 
(pp.  66 — 72);  the  names  of  Jehu  and  of  Hazael  have 
been  read  (independently)  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  and 
Dr.  Hincks  on  the  bUck  obelibk  from  ATtmHtd,  the 
date  of  which,  therefore,  must  be  early  in  the  ninth 
century  B.a;  and  the  latter  scholar  has  detected  on 
other  monuments  the  names  of  Menahem  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  kings  respectively  of  Israel  and  Jndah. 
Lastly,  the  same  students  have  discovered  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  (which  are  {Hreserved  partly 
on  slabs  and  partly  on  cylinders)  an  account  of  the 
celebrated  campaign  against  Hezekiah  (described  in 
2  King$  xviii.  14),  in  which  Sennacherib  states  that 
he  took  from  the  Jewish  king  **  SO  talents  of  gold,** 
the  precise  amount  mentioned  in  Scripture,  besides 
much  other  treasure  and  spmL 

There  is  still  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
year  of  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  as  to 
the  name  of  the  monarch  then  on  the  throne.  From 
the  narratives  in  Tobit  and  Judith  (if  indeed  these 
can  be  allowed  to  have  any  historical  value),  compared 
with  a  prof^ecy  in  Jeremiah  written  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Jewish  captivity,  b.  a  605  {Jerem,  xxv.  18 
— 26),  it  might  be  ii^erred  that  Nineveh  was  still 
standing  in  b.  a  609,  but  had  follen  in  B.a  605. 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  however,  now  thinks  (and  his 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  elder 
chronologists)  that  it  was  overthrown  b.  a  625,  the 
Assyrian  sovereignty  being  from  that  time  merged 
in  die  empire  of  Babylon,  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
giving  the  exact  dates  of  the  various  succeeding 
Babylonian  kings  down  to  its  capture  by  Cyrus  in 
B.  a  536,  in  conformity  with  what  we  now  know 
from  the  inscriptions.  We  may  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  among  the  latest  of  the  discoveries  of  Colonel 
Rawlins<»i  is  the  undoubted  identification  of  the 
name  of  Belshazzar  as  the  son  of  Nabonidua,  the 
last  king  of  Baby  Ion;  and  the  finding  the  names  of 
the  Greek  kings  Selencus  and  Antiochus  written  in 
the  cuneiform  character  on  tablets  procured  by  Mr. 
Loftns  from  Warha,  (Rawlinson,  As.  Joum,  1850, 
1852,  1855;  Athenaeum,  Nos.  1377,  1381,  1383, 
1 388 ;  Hincks,  Roy.  Soc.  of  Liter,  vol.  iv. ;  Trans.  Rojf. 
IrishAcad  1850, 1852, 1855;Layard,A^ii«reA  and 
Babylon;  and,  for  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  Assyrian 
chronology,  Bosanquet,  Sacred  and  Projane  Ckro* 
nxAogy,  Lood.  8vo.  1853.)  [V] 

NINUS  river.    [Daedala.] 

NIPHA'TES  (6Ni4Kin}r,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  522, 
523,  527,  529;  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  1;  Mela, 
i.  15.  §  2;  Phn.  v.  27;  Amm.  Marc  xxiiL  6.  §  13; 
Virg.  Gtog.  iii.  30;  Herat  Camn.  ii.  9.  20:  the  Uter 
Roman  poets,  by  a  curious  mistake,  made  Niphates  a 
river;  camp.  Lucan,  iii.  245;  SiL  Ital.  xiiL  775; 
Jnven.  vi  409),  the  *'  snowy  range**  of  Armenia, 
called  by  the  native  writere  Nebad  or  Nbadoffon 
(St  Martin,  Mem,  twr  TArmtme^  vol  L  p.  49). 
Taurus,  stretching  E.  of  Commagene  {Afm  Tdh) 
separates  Sophene  {Kharput  DawtusC),  which  is 
contained  between  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  521),finom  Osroene  {Ur/ah)f  and  then  divides 
itself  into  three  portions.  The  most  northerly,  and 
highest,  an  the  Kl^ihaltM  (Aii  Kw^  vc^  Kss&bmsi^ 
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The  Btrnctnre  of  this  elevated  chiun,  consisting  of 
the  lofty  groaps  of  Sir  Serah,  the  praked  glacier  of 
Mut  Kh6n,  the  Ali  Tagh,  Sapdn,  Nimrud,  and 
Darkish,  Tdghs,  which  are  probably  the  highest 
range  of  Tauros,  rising  above  the  line  of  perpetnal 
snow  (10,000  feet?),  remains  yet  ondetermined. 
Limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with  basalt  and  other 
volcanic  rocks.  Deep  valleys  separate  the  parallel 
ridges,  and  also  break  their  continuity  by  occasional 
passes  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  sides.  (Ainsworth, 
Assyria^  Babylonia^  and  Ckaldaea^  P-  18;  Chesney, 
Exptd.  Euphrat  vol.  L  p.  69;  Bitter,  ErdhmdCj 
volx.  p.  911.)  fE.  B.  J.] 

NISA.     risus.] 

NISA.     [Nysa.] 

NISAEA.    [Nesaka.] 

NISAEA.     [Meoara.] 

NISAEI  CAMPI,  plains  of  considerable  extent 
in  the  moantun  district  of  Media,  which  were  famous 
tor  the  production  of  a  celebrated  breed  of  horses. 
According  to  Strabo,  they  were  on  the  road  of  those 
who  travelled  from  Persis  and  Babylon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Caspian  Gates  (xi.  p.  529),  and  fed 
50,000  brood  mares  fur  the  royal  stables.  In  another 
place,  the  same  geographer  states  that  the  Nisaean 
horse  were  reared  in  the  plains  of  Armenia  (xi.  p. 
530),  from  which  we  infer  that  the  pUins  them- 
selves extended  from  Armenia  southmd  through 
Media.  Again,  in  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
536,  ed.  Knmer),  the  Nisaean  pl^n  is  stated  to  be 
near  the  Caspian  Gates,  which  lead  into  Parthia. 
The  fact  is,  the  district  was  not  accurately  defined. 
Herodotus  states  that  the  place,  from  which  the  be^ 
white  horses  (which  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
king)  came,  was  a  great  plain  in  Media  (vii.  40). 
And  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Eustathius  in  his 
Commentary  on  Dionysius  (v.  1017),  and  con- 
firmed by  Uie  notice  in  Arrian's  account  of  Alex- 
ander's march  (vii.  13).  Ammianus,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  the  Nisaean  horses  were  reared  in 
the  plains  S.  of  M.  Coronus  (now  Demawend).  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions  to  sacrifice  these  horses  to  the  sun  (Phi- 
lostr.  Vit  ApoU.  i.  20);  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  Herodotus  that  they  were  also  used  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun  (vii.  40.)  (Cf.  also 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Synes.  Epist  40;  Themist  Oral 
T.  p.  72;  Heliodor.  Aethiop.  ix.  p.  437;  Suid. 
a.  V.  Vuratov.)  Colonel  RawUnson  has  examined 
the  whole  of  this  geographical  question,  which  is 
much  perplexed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
writers,  with  his  usual  ability;  and  has  concluded 
that  the  statements  of  Strabo  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  trustworthy,  while  they  are,  in  a  great 
degree,  borne  out  by  the  existing  character  of  the 
country.  He  states  that  in  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive phuns  of  AUshtar  and  Khdwah  he  reoog- 
nises  the  Nisaean  plains,  which  were  visited  by 
Alexander  on  his  way  from  Baghistane  to  Susa  and 
Ecbatana ;  and  he  Uiinks  that  the  Nisaean  horse 
came  originally  from  the  Nisaea  of  JTAorajon,  which 
is  still  famous  for  its  Turkoman  horses.  Colonel 
Bawlinson  further  believes  that  Herodotus,  who  was 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  Median  geogra[Ay, 
transferred  the  name  Nisaea  from  Khordtan  to 
Media,  and  hence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  coo- 
fosion  which  has  arisen.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  correctly  the  great  horse  pastures  as  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  line  of  Media,  from  the  road 
which  led  ^m  Babylon  to  the  Caspian  Gates  to 
that  conducting  ftom  Babylon  into  Persia.    The 
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whole  of  this  long  diatrict,  under  the  names  of  KM- 
wih,  AUslUar,  HuHt,  SiLrkkur,  Bmburud,  Japa- 
Idk,  and  FtridtMj  is  still  famous  for  its  excelleot 
grazing  and  abundance  of  horses.  Colonel  Rawlin- 
soo,  indeed,  thinks  that  Strabo's  epithet,  tmrMoroi, 
is  a  translation  of  Sildkkur^  which  means  "  a  fall 
manger."  It  was  from  this  plain  that  Python 
brought  his  supply  of  beasts  of  burthen  to  the  camp 
of  Antigonus  (Diod.  xix.  2)  after  the  perilous  march 
of  the  Greeks  across  the  mountains  of  the  Cossaeans. 
(Bawlinson,  Boyal  Geogr,  Joum.  vol  ix.  pt  i.  p. 
100.)  [V.] 

NISIBIS  (Vun€is).  1.  A  small  pkce  in  Ariana, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  11)  and  Anunianos 
(xxiii.  6).  It  would  appear  to  have  been  at  the 
foot  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  supposing  it  the  same  place  as  the 
Nii  of  Isidorus  [Nil],  and  that  the  latter  has  under- 
gone a  contraction  similar  to  that  of  Bitaxa  into  Bis. 

2.  The  chief  city  of  Mygdonia,  a  small  district  in 
the  NE.  end  of  Mesopotamia,  about  200  miles  S.  of 
Tigranocerta ;  it  was  situated  in  a  very  rich  and 
fruitful  country,  and  was  long  the  centre  of  a  very 
extensive  trade,  and  the  great  northern  emporium 
for  the  merchandise  of  the  E.  and  W.  It  was 
situated  on  the  small  stream  Mygdonius  (Julian, 
OraL  i.  p.  27  ;  Justin.  Excerpt  e.  Legat  p.  173), 
and  was  distant  about  two  days*  journey  from  the 
Tigris.  (Procopu  Bell  Pert.  i.  11.)  It  was  a 
town  of  such  great  antiquity  as  to  have  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  one  of  the  primeval  cities  of 
Genesis,  Acead.  (Hieron.  Quaest.  in  Genet,  cap.  x. 
V.  10;  and  cf.  Michael.  SpicHeff.  i.  226.)  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  it  existed  long  before  the 
Greeks  came  into  Mesopotamia;  and  that  the  tra- 
dition that  it  was  founded  by  the  Macedonians,  who 
called  it  Antiocheia  Mygdoniae,  ought  rather  to  refer 
to  its  rebuilding,  or  to  some  of  the  great  works 
erected  there  by  some  of  the  Seleudd  princes. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  747;  Pint.  LttcuO,  c  32  ;  Plin. 
vL  13.  s.  16.)  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
(under  its  name  of  Antiocheia)  in  the  march  of 
Antiochus  against  the  satrap  Melon  (Pdyb.  t.  51); 
in  the  later  wars  between  the  Bomans  and  Parthians 
it  was  constantly  taken  and  retaken.  Thus  it  was 
taken  by  Lucidlus  from  the  brother  of  Tigimnes, 
after  a  long  siege,  which  lasted  the  whole  sununer 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  6,  7),  but,  according  to  Plutarch, 
towards  the  close  of  the  autumn,  without  much  re- 
sistance from  the  enemy.  (Pint.  /.  c.)  Again  it 
was  taken  by  the  Bomans  under  Trajan,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  title  of  ^  Parthicus,"  which  the 
senate  decreed  to  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
23.)  Subsequently  to  tMs  it  appears  to  have  been 
besieged  by  Uie  Osroeni  and  other  tribes  who  had 
revolted,  but  who  were  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Sept  Severus.  Nisibis  became  on  this  occa- 
si(ni  the  head-quarters  of  Severus.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxv.  2,  3.)  From  this  period  it  appears  to  have 
remained  the  advanced  outpost  of  the  Romans 
agamst  the  East,  till  it  was  surrendered  by  the  Per- 
sians on  the  treaty  which  was  made  with  that  people 
by  Jovian,  after  the  death  ci  Julian.  (Zoeim.  iil 
S3;  Amm.  Marc  xxv.  9.)  Its  present  name  is 
iVwtUn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  still 
extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty.  (Niebnhr,  toL 
IL  p.  379.)  [V.] 

NrSYBUS  (Ntffvpos),  a  rocky  island  opposite  to 
Cnidos,  between  Cos  in  the  north  and  Telos  in  the 
south,  about  12^  Boman  miles  distant  firam  Cape 
Triopion  in  Caria.    (Plin.  y.  36;  Stnb.  ziv.  p.  656, 
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X.  p.  488 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  also  bore  the  name  of 
Porpbjris,  OD  acconnt  of  its  rocks  of  porphjiy.  The 
island  is  almost  circular,  and  is  only  80  stadia  in 
circnmference;  it  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by 
Poseidon,  with  his  trident,  knockmg  off  a  portion  of 
Cos,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  giant  Poljbotes. 
(Strab.  z.  p.  489;  Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2;  Pans.  i.  2.  § 4; 
Eostath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  530,  ad  Horn,  IL  ii.  676.) 
The  isUnd  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  was 
gradually  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions  of  lava  from 
a  central  crater,  which  in  the  end  collapsed,  leaving 
at  its  top  a  lake  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
The  highest  mountain  in  the  north-western  part  is 
S271  feet  in  height;  another,  a  little  to  the  north- 
east, is  1800,  and  a  third  in  the  south  is  1700  feet 
high.  The  hot  springs  of  Nisyms  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  as  well  as  its  quarries  of  millstcHies 
and  its  excellent  wine.  The  island  has  no  good 
harbour;  bat  near  its  north-western  extremity  it  had, 
and  still  has,  a  tolerable  roadstead,  and  there,  on  a 
small  bay,  was  situated  the  town  oif  Misyms.  The 
same  spot  is  still  occupied  by  a  little  town,  at  a  dis- 
taiye  of  about  10  minutes'  walk  from  which  there  are 
very  considerable  remnants  of  the  ancient  acropolis, 
consisting  of  mighty  walls  of  black  trachyte,  with 
square  towers  and  gates.  From  the  acropolis  two 
walls  run  down  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  lower  town,  which  was  built  in  terraces  on  the 
skipe  of  the  hill.  Of  the  town  itself,  which  possessed 
a  temple  of  Poseidon,  very  little  now  remains.  On 
the  east  of  the  town  is  a  plain,  which  anciently  was 
a  lake,  and  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  dike,  of 
which  considerable  remains  are  still  seen.  The  hot 
springs  (p§pfid')  still  exist  at  a  distance  of  about 
half  an  hour's  walk  east  of  the  town.  Stephanus  B. 
(«.  p.)  mentions  another  small  town  in  the  south-west 
of  Nisyms,  called  Argos,  which  still  exists  under  its 
sndent  name,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
hot  vapours  are  constantly  issuing  from  a  chasm  in 
he  rock. 

As  regards  the  history  of  Nisyms,  it  is  said  ori- 
f^inally  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Carians,  until 
Thessalos,  a  son  of  Heracles,  occupied  the  island 
with  his  Dorians,  who  were  governed  by  the  kings 
of  Cos.  (Diod.  V.  54;  Hom.  R  ii.  676.)  It  is  poe- 
sible  that,  after  Agamemnon*s  return  from  Troy, 
Aigives  settled  in  the  island,  as  they  did  in  Calymnus, 
which  would  account  for  the  name  of  Argos  occurring 
m  both  islands;  Herodotus  (vii.  99),  moreover,  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  NisyrusEpidaurians.  Subsequently 
the  bland  lost  most  of  its  inhabitants  during  repeated 
earthquakes,  but  the  population  was  restored  by  in- 
habitants from  Cos  and  Rhodes  settling  in  it.  During 
the  Persian  War,  Nisyms,  together  with  Cos  and 
CSalymnos,  was  governed  by  queen  Artemisia  (Herod. 
I  c).  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  be- 
longed to  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens,  to  which  it 
had  to  pay  100  drachmae  every  month :  subsequently 
it  jdned  the  victorious  Lacedaemonians ;  but  after  the 
victory  of  Cnidos,  b.  c.  394,  Conon  induced  it  to 
levolt  from  Sparta.  (Diod.  xiv.  84.)  At  a  later 
period  it  was  for  a  time  probably  governed  by  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Throughout  the  historical 
period  the  inhabitants  of  Nisyras  were  Dorians;  a 
&ct  which  is  attested  by  the  inscriptions  found 
in  the  island,  all  of  which  are  composed  in  the  Doric 
dklect  An  excellent  account  of  Nisyms,  which  still 
beirs  its  ancient  name  f^itrvpos  or  Nioupa,  is  found 
in  L.  Ross,  Eeiten  ox^  den  Griech.  Inseln^  vol.  ii. 
PP.67--81.  [L.  S.] 

NISTBUS^  A  town  in  the  island  of  Cartatiiub. 
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NITAZI  (TL  AnL  p.  144),  NiTAZo  (Geogr.  Rav. 
ii.  17 ;  Tab,  Pent),  or  NitaKs  (It,  Eieros.  p.  576),  a 
town  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  road  between  Mocinus 
and  Archehds,  but  its  site  is  uncertun.     [L.  S.] 

NITIOBRIGES  (Vtrla€f»y€s),  a  people  of  Aqu'- 
tania.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the  name  Antobroges 
occurs:  **  rursus  Narbonensi  pravinciae  contermini 
Ruteni,  Cadurd,  Antobroges,  Tamequeamne  discreti 
a  Tolosanis  PetroccMri.**  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Antobroges  is  an  error,  and  that  the  trae  reading  is 
Nitiobroges  or  Nitiobriges.  The  termination  hnges 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Alio 
broges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  Aginnum 
(il^en),  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  4),  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Petrooorii  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  Vasatii  on  the  other.  Strabo  enumerates 
them  between  the  Cadurci  and  the  Petrocorii  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  190):  **  the  Petrocorii,  and  next  to  them  the 
Nitiobriges,  and  Caduroi,  and  the  Bituriges,  who  are 
named  Cubi"  The  position  of  the  Nitiobriges  is 
determined  by  these  facts  and  by  the  site  of 
Aginnum,  to  be  on  the  Garofme,  west  of  the  Cadorci 
and  south  of  the  Petrocorii  D'Anville  makes  their 
territory  extend  beyond  the  then  limits  of  the  diocese 
of  AgeHf  and  into  the  diocese  of  Condom. 

When  Caesar  (B.  G,  vii.  46)  surprised  the  Galli 
in  their  encampment  on  the  hill  which  b  coimected 
with  the  plateau  of  Gergovia,  Teutomatus  king  of 
the  Nitiobriges  narrowly  escaped  being  made  pri- 
soner. The  element  Teut  in  this  king's  name  is  the 
name  of  a  Gallic  deity,  whom  some  authorities  suppose 
to  be  the  Gallic  Merourins  (I^actant.  Defalm  Rdig, 
L  21 ;  and  the  Schol.  on  Lucan,  i.  445,  ed.  Ouden- 
dorp).  Others  have  observed  that  it  is  the  same 
element  as  Teut  in  the  Teutonic  language,  and  aa 
jDw,  from  whom  the  Galli  pretended  to  spring  (Pel- 
loutier,  HiiL  dee  Celtes.  Liv.  i.  c.  14).  The  Nitio- 
briges sent  5000  men  to  the  relief  of  Alesia  when  it 
was  blockaded  by  Caesar  {B,  G.  vii.  75).     [G.  L.] 

NITRA  (N(rpa),  a  pUce  which  Ptolemy  calU 
an  4nir6pioiff  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hmdoetdn,  in  the 
province  of  Limyrica.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  same  as  that  called  by  Pliny  Nitrias  (vi. 
23.  s.  26),  which  he  states  was  held  by  a  colony  of 
pirates.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  speaks  of  a  phice, 
in  this  immediate  nmghbournood,  named  Naura, 
and  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  Nitrae. 
(P«ry/.  Mar,  Eryihr.%  58,  ed.  ttfiller.)  It  is 
most  likely  the  present  Honaver,  [V.] 

NITRIAE  (Nirpfoi,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803 ;  Sosomen, 
H.  E.vi.3l;Socn.i,H.E.  iv.23;  Steph.  B.#. ».;  N». 
rpiirrcu,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  25 ;  Nitrariae,  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  s. 
1 6 :  Eth.  NiTpfriji  and  Nirpw^j ),  the  Natron  Lakes 
(^Birket'el-Duarah)^  were  six  in  number,  lying  in  a 
valley  S W.  of  the  Aegyptian  Delta.  The  valley,  which 
is  bounded  by  the  limestone  terrace  which  skirts  the 
edge  of  the  Delta,  rans  m  a  NW.  direction  for  about 
12  miles.  The  sands  which  stretch  around  these 
lakes  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  e.  g.  mu- 
riate, sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Rain,  though 
rare  in  Aegypt,  falls  in  this  region  during  &e 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February;  and, 
consequently,  when  the  Nile  is  lowest,  the  lakes  are 
at  high  water.  The  salt  with  which  the  sands  are 
encrusted  as  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice  (Vitrav.  viiL  3), 
is  carried  by  the  rains  into  the  lakes,  and  held  there 
in  solution  during  the  wet  season.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer months  a  strong  evaporation  takes  place,  and  a 
glaze  or  crust  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  and  edgen 
of  the  water,  which,  when  collected,  is  employed  by 
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the  bleachen  and  glassmaken  of  Aegjpt  Parallel 
with  the  Natroo  Lakes,  and  separated  from  them  hj 
a  narrow  ridge,  is  the  Bahr-be-la-May  or  Waterless 
Biver,  a  name  given  b j  the  Arabs  to  this  and  other 
hoUows  which  hare  the  appearance  of  having  once 
been  channels  for  water.  It  has  been  sarmised  that 
the  lake  Moeris  {Birhet-d-Kerotm)  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  MediterrHnean  at  some  remote 
period  bj  this  outlet  The  AiAr>6e-2a-Afa  contains 
agatised  wood.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebetj 
vol.  L  p.  300.) 

The  yallej  in  which  the '  Natron  Lakes  are 
contained,  was  denominated  the  Nitriote  nome 
(r6fios  ViTpi&Tis  or  Nirpui^r,  Strab.  xviL  p.  803; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V.  Nirpfai).  It  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  a  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Serapis, 
and  the  only  nome  of  Aegypt  in  which  sheep  were 
sacrificed.  (Comp.  Macrob.  Saturn.  L  7.)  The 
Serapeian  worship,  indeed,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile  long  before  the  Si- 
nopic  dcitj  of  that  name  (Zens  Sinoptes)  was  intro- 
dnced  from  Pontns  bj  Ptolemj  Soter,  since  there 
was  a  very  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Rha- 
ootis,  the  site  of  Alexandreia  (Tac.  HitL  iv.  83), 
and  another  still  more  celebrated  outside  the  walls 
of  Memphis.  The  monasteries  of  the  Nitriote  nome 
were  notorious  for  their  rigorous  asceticism.  They 
were  many  of  them  stixmg-bnilt  and  well-guarded 
fortresses,  and  ofiered  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
recruiting  sei^eants  of  Valens,  when  they  attempted 
to  enforce  the  imperial  rescript  {Cod.  Theodos.  xii. 
tit.  1.  lex.  63),  which  decreed  that  monastic  vows 
should  not  exempt  men  firom  serving  as  soldiers. 
(Photius,  p.  81,  ed.  Bekker;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  255; 
Eustath.  ad  loc;  Pausan.  i.  18;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  43.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

NIVARIA,  a  city  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania 
Tamu-onensis,  lying  N.  of  Cauca.  {Itm.  Ant,  p. 
435;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  432.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

NIVARIA  INS.  [FoKTUNATAK  Iks.,  Vol.  L 
p.  906,  b.] 

NOAE  (N<(ai,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Nocubr,  Noaeus: 
Noara)f  a  city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  history,  but  is  found  in  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  («.  v.),  who  cites  it  from  Apollodorus, 
and  in  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Noaei  among  the 
communities  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
a.  14.)  We  have  no  clue  to  its  position,  but  the  re- 
semblance of  name  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  modem  village  of  NoarOj  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Neptunian  mountains,  about  10  miles 
from  the  sea  and  13  from  Tyndaris.  (Cluver.  SicU, 
p.  335.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOARUS  (Nifopos),  a  river  of  Pannonia,  into 
which,  according  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  314),  the  Dnivus 
emptied  itself  in  the  district  of  Segestioe,  and  which 
thence  flowed  into  the  Danube,  after  having  received 
the  waters  of  another  tributary  called  the  Colapis. 
This  river  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer ;  and 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Dravus  flows  directly 
into  the  Danube,  and  is  not  a  tributary  to  any  other 
river,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  aome 
mistake  in  the  text  of  Straba  (See  Groskurd, 
Strabo,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  552.)  [L.  &] 

NOEGA  (VoCya),  a  small  city  of  the  Astures,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  seated  on  the  coast, 
not  far  from  the  river  Melsns,  and  from  an  estuaxy 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Astures  and 
Cantabri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Ci- 
Jon,  Hence  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  6),  who  gives  it  the 
iKlditional  name  of  Uoeaia  (JSotyammwfa),  places  it 
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in  the  territory  of  the  Cantabri.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 67 ; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOELA,  a  town  oi  the  Capon  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis, now  Noya  on  the  Tambre.  (Plin.  iv.  20. 
s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  438.)    [T.  H.  D.] 

NOEODU'NUM  (Nom^owov),  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Diablintes  [Diabuntes],  or  of  the  Aulircii 
Diaulitae,  as  the  name  appears  in  the  Greek  texts 
of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  7).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  Gallic  name  of  the  town  was  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  people,  Diablintes;  which  name  in  a  middle 
age  document,  referred  to  by  D'Anville,  is  written 
JubUntf  and  hence  comes  the  corrupted  name  Ju- 
bleint,  a  small  place  a  few  leagues  fitHn  Mayenne, 
There  are  said  to  be  wcofi  Roman  remains  at 
JtAUmt, 

A  name  Nudionnum  occurs  in  the  Theodosian 
Table  between  Araegenns  and  Subdinnum  {Mam)^ 
and  it  is  marked  as  a  capital  town.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Noeodunum  of  the  Diablintes.  [G.  L.] 

NOEOMAGUS  (Voi6fiayo5\  a  town  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  and  the  cajntal  of  the  Vadica!l^ii 
(Ptol.  iL  8.  §  16).  The  site  is  uncertain.  D*Anville 
supposes  that  it  may  be  Fes,  a  name  apparently 
derived  from  the  Viducasses.  Others  suppose  it  to 
be  Neuville,  apparently  because  NewciUe  means  the 
same  as  Noeomagus.  [G.  L.] 

NOES  (NcJnJ,  Herod,  iv.  49)  or  NOAS  (Valer. 
Flacc  vi.  100),  a  river  which  takes  its  source  in 
Mount  Haemus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Corbyzi,  and 
flows  into  the  Danube.  It  has  not  been  satiKfac- 
torily  identified.  [T.  H,  D.] 

NOIODENOLEX,  a  place  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii,  which  is  shown  by  inscriptions  to  be  Vieux 
Chdiel,  near  Neufckdtd.  Foundations  of  old  build- 
ings, pillars  and  coins  have  been  found  there.  One 
of  the  inscriptions  cited  by  Ukert  {GaUUn,  p.  494) 
is:  "  Publ.  Martins  Miles  Veteranus  L^.  xxi.  Civium 
Noiodenolicis  curator."  [G.  L.] 

NOIODU'NUAL    [Colonia  Equkstris  Noio- 

DUNUU.] 

KOLA(N»Aa:  Eth,  N»Aa7os,  Nolanus:  Nolo), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Campania,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  that  province,  in  the  plain  between 
Mt  Vesuvius  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
was  distant  21  miles  from  Capua  and  16  from  Na- 
ceria  (Itm,  Ant  p.  109.)  Its  early  history  is  voy 
obscure;  and  the  accounts  of  its  origin  are  contra- 
dictory, though  they  may  be  in  some  degree  recon- 
ciled by  a  due  regard  to  the  successive  populaticms 
that  occupied  this  part  of  Italy.  Hecataeus,  the 
earlirat  author  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  appears  to 
have  called  it  a  city  of  the  Ausones,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Hecat  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  On  the  other 
hand;  it  must  have  received  a  Greek  colony  firom 
Cumae,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  authority  of  Justin, 
who  calls  both  Nola  and  the  neighbouring  Abella 
Chalcidic  col(»ues  (Justin,  xx.  1);  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Silius  Italicus  {Chaicidieam  Nolam,  xiL 
161.)  Other  authors  assigned  it  a  Tyrrhenian  or 
Etruscan  origin,  though  they  difibred  widely  in  r^rd 
to  the  date  of  its  foundation;  some  writers  referring 
it,  together  with  that  of  Capua,  to  a  date  as  early  as 
B.  a  800,  while  Cato  brought  them  both  down  to 
a  period  as  bite  as  b.  o.  471.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  7.  This 
question  is  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article 
Capua.)  But  whatever  be  the  date  assigned  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Etruscans  in  Campania,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  N<ila  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
they  then  occupied,  in  the  same  manner  aa  tha 
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Deij^hboaring  C*piui  (PoL  u.  17);  though  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  citj  alreadj  existed  from  an  earlier 
period.  The  statement  of  Sdhius  that  it  was  founded 
hj  the  Tyriatu  is  dearlj  errooeoos:  perhaps,  as 
suggested  by  Niebohr,  we  shonid  read  **  a  TTrrhenis" 
for  «  a  Tyriis."  (SoUn.  2.  §  16;  Niebuhr,  toL  L  p. 
74,  note  235.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mola  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samnites;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
speedily  followed  in  this  respect  the  fate  of  Capua 
[Capua]  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  wars  of  the  Romans  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
a  Campanian  dtj^  occupied  by  an  Oscan  people,  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Samnites.  (LIt.  viii.  23.) 
IXonysius  also  intimates  clearly  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  at  this  period,  like  the  Neapolitans,  a  Greek 
people,  though  he  tells  us  that  they  were  much  at- 
tached to  the  Greeks  and  their  institutions.  (Dionys. 
Fr,  XT.  6.  p.  2315.  R) 

We  may  probably  infer  from  the  abore  statements, 
that  NoU  was  originally  an  Ausonian  or  Oscan  town, 
and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  in 
whose  hands  it  appears  to  have  remained,  like  Capua, 
until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  who  subse- 
quently assumed  the  name  of  Campanians,  about 
B.  c.  440.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  its  having 
ever  received  a  Greek  colony  is  very  slight,  and  is 
certainly  outweighed  by  the  contrary  testimwy  of 
Hecataeus,  as  well  as  by  the  silence  of  all  other  Greek 
writers.  The  circumstance  that  its  coins  (none  of 
which  are  of  early  date)  have  uniformly  Greek  in- 
scriptions (as  in  the  one  figured  below),  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  that  attachment  to  the 
Greeks,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  charac- 
terising the  inhabitants.    (Dionys.  L  c) 

The  first  mention  of  Nola  in  history  occurs  in 
B.  c  328,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War,  when  the  Gredc  cities  of  Palaepolis 
and  Neapolis  having  rashly  provoked  the  hostility  of 
Rome,  the  Nolans  sent  to  their  assistance  a  body  of 
2000  titwpe,  at  the  same  Ume  that  the  Samnites 
furnished  an  auxiliary  force  of  twice  that  amount 
(Liv.  viii.  23.)  But  their  efforts  were  frustrated  by 
<UsaffiBction  among  the  Palaepolitans;  and  the  Nokns 
retired  from  the  city  on  finding  it  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  {lb.  25,  26.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provocati(m  thus  given,  it  was  long  before 
the  RoDums  were  at  leisure  to  avenge  theniMlves  oo 
NoU;  and  it  was  not  till  b.  a  313  that  they  laid 
siege  to  that  city,  which  fell  into  their  hands  after  but 
a  ^ort  resbtance.  {Id.  ix.  28.)  It  appears  certain 
that  it  conUnued  from  this  period  virtually  subject 
to  Rome,  though  enjoying,  it  would  seem,  the  privi- 
leged condition  of  an  allied  dty  (Liv.  xxiiL  44; 
FestuB,  3.  V.  IftoMc^nfim,  p.  127) ;  but  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  subsequent  notice  of  it  in  history  till  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  distinguished  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  for  its  successful 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  Hannibal  That  general, 
after  making  himself  master  of  Capua  in  b.  c.  216, 
hoped  to  reduce  Nola  in  like  manner  by  the  co- 
operation of  a  party  within  the  walls.  But  though 
the  lower  people  in  the  city  were  ready  to  invite  tibe 
Carthaginian  general,  the  senate  and  nobles  wert 
fiuthfhl  to  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  praetor  Marcellus,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
atj  with  a  c(»siderable  force.  Hannibal  in  conse- 
quence withdrew  from  before  the  walls;  but  shortly 
after,  having  taken  Nuceria,  he  renewed  the  attempt 
upon  Nola,  and  continued  to  threaten  the  city  for 
tome  time,  until  Marcellus,  by  a  sudden  sally,  in- 
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flicted  upon  him  considerable  loss,  and  led  him  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  (Liv.  xxiil  14 — 17; -Pint. 
Mare.  10,  11;  Eutrop.  iii.  12;  Flor.  ii  6.  §  29.) 
The  advantage  thus  obtained,  though  inconsiderable 
in  itself,  was  of  importance  in  restoring  the  surits  of 
the  Romans,  which  had  been  almost  crushed  by  re- 
peated defeats,  and  was  in  consequence  magnified 
into  a  great  ^ctory.  (Liv.  /.  c;  Sil.  ItaL  zii  270— 
280.)  The  next  year  (b.c.  215)  Hannibal  again 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Nola,  to  which 
he  was  encouraged  by  fresh  overtures  fnmi  the  de- 
mocratic party  within  the  city;  but  he  was  again 
antidpated  by  the  vigilance  of  Marcellus,  and,  having 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  with  a 
view  to  a  more  regular  siege,  was  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  general  (Liv.  xxiii  39,  42~> 
46;  Plut.  Marc.  12.)  A  third  attempt,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  not  more  successful;  and  by  these 
successive  defences  the  city  earned  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  it  **  Poeno 
non  pervia  Nola."    (Sil  Ital.  viiL  534.) 

Nola  again  bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Social 
War.  At  the  outbreak  of  that  contest  (b.  o.  90)  it 
was  protected,  as  a  pUuie  of  importance  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Samnite  frontier,  by  a  Roman  gar- 
rison of  2000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  praetor 
L.  Postumius,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sanmite  leader  C.  Papius,  and  became  friom 
thenceforth  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Sam- 
nites and  their  allies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
EpiL  IxxiiL;  Appian,  £.  C,  i.  42.)  Thus  we  find  it 
in  the  following  year  (b.  a  89)  affording  shelter  to 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  (£  L.  Cluentius, 
after  its  defeat  by  Sulla  (Appian,  I.  c  50);  and  even 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  nations  had  made 
peace  with  Rome,  NoU  still  held  out;  and  a  Roman 
army  was  still  occupied  in  the  siege  of  the  city,  when 
the  civil  war  first  broke  out  between  Marine  and 
Sulla.  (Veil  Pat  ii  17, 18;  Diod.  xxxviL  Exc.  Phot 
p.  540.)  The  new  turn  thus  given  to  affairs  for  a 
while  retarded  its  fiUl :  the  Samnites  who  were  de- 
fending NoU  joined  the  party  of  Marine  and  Cinna; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  final  triumph  of  Sulla, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  Sanmite  power,  that 
the  dictator  was  able  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
refractory  city.  (Liv.  Epit  Ixxxix.)  We  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  severely  punished:  we  learn  that 
its  fertile  territory  was  divided  by  SulU  among  his 
victorious  soldiers  {LUf.  Colon,  pi  236),  and  the  old 
inhabitants  probably  altogether  expelled.  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  is  termed  a  Colonia  before  the  out- 
break of  this  war  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxiii.);  but  this  is 
probably  a  mistake.  No  other  author  mentions  it  as 
such,  and  its  existence  as  a  municipium,  retaining  its 
own  institutions  and  the  use  of  the  Oscan  language, 
is  distinctly  attested  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to 
the  Second  Punic  War,  by  a  remarkable  inscription 
still  extant  {UommsettjUnter  ItaL  Dial  ^.  125.)  It 
afterwards  received  a  second  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  a  third  under  Vespasian ;  hence  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  Coloniae  of  Campania,  and  we  find  it  in 
inscripti(Hi8  as  Ute  as  the  time  of  Diocletian,  bearing 
the  titles  of  "  ColouU  Felix  AugusU  Nolana."  {Lib, 
Colon.  I  c;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
254,  350;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  473.  9,  p.  1085. 14.) 

It  was  at  NoU  that  Augustus  died,  on  his  return 
from  Beneventum,  whither  he  had  accompanied 
Tiberius,  A.  d.  14;  and  from  thence  to  BovilUe  his 
funeral  procession  was  attended  by  the  senators  of 
the  cities  through  which  it  passed.  (Suet  Atig.^S; 
I  Dion  Caw.  Ivi.  29,31;  Tacimi.  L  5;  YelLPftt  iL 
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1S3.)  Tho  faoDM  in  whicti  In  died  wia  intnntrds 
cooaccrited  u  i  temple  to  bli  mttamj  (Dion  Ciua. 
Iti.  46).  From  this  time  we  find  no  liiatorical  mm- 
thn  of  NoU  till  n(«r  th«  elces  of  the  Bomm  Empire ; 
bat  Ibere  ii  no  donbl  that  it  cantinned  tbrongbout 
tbi)  period  to  be  one  of  Ibe  rocHt  flonriiliing  mnd 
ccoHdrrable  cities  of  Citnipiuiii.  (Stnb.  v.  pp.  347, 
949 :  Plol.  iii.  1.  §  G9;  /!<».  A<lt.  p.  ]09;  OelL  Iiucr. 
8420,  38S5,  ice.;  Momnuen,  Jaier.  R.  N.  pp.  101 
— 107.)  Ita  tenilory  waa  reviged  by  'Alaric  in 
A.  D.  410  (Angnitin,  Ca.  Dei  i.  10);  but  tin  dty 
itself  TOald  seem  to  hsre  esnped,  and  in  sitd  to  bate 
been  still  very  n«itlij  ("-nrbs  ditiiiiina  ")  as  late 
n  A.  D.  455,  wbtn  it  ma  taken  bj  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandale,  who  totally  deslmjed  the  citj,  and 
KildalltheinhabitantiintockpUiitj.  (But.MitctU. 
XT.  pp.  55!,  553.)  It  ii  protiable  that  Nola  neier 
racorered  tlua  blow,  and  nuik  into  cfflnparalJTe  in- 
significance in  the  middle  ages  \  bnt  it  nenr  ceased 
to  exist,  and  ie  Mill  an  epscofo]  city,  with  ■  popuk- 
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belle  wia  Gnt  introdaced  in  chnKhes ;  ntience  were 
derivod  the  names  of  "  nola  "  and  "  campana."  usoallj 
applied  loiocb  bells  iuthemiddle  ages.  (DuCange, 

The  tMTitmj  of  Nola,  in  mmmon  with  all  (he 
Campanian  plain,  wai  one  of  great  nilnral  fcrlililT. 
Accwding  to  a  welE-knewn  anecdote  related  bj  Aolus 
Gellius  (vii.  20).  it  waa  originallj  mentioned  with 
great  pniise  b;  Virgil  in  the  Georges  (ii.  325);  bnt 
the  people  of  Kota  having  given  i^ence  to  tba  poet, 
he  afierwania  itmck  onl  the  oame  of  (heir  citj.  and 
left  the  line  ai  it  now  aUnds.  [£.  11.  B] 


Then  it 


t   that  t 


t  city  1 


m  the  same  aite  with  the  modem  one.  It 
ia  described  both  by  Livj  and  Silins  llalicna 
itanding  in  a  level  plain,  with  do  natural  defenct 
and  owing  ita  strength  aa  a  fortresa  aolely  to  ita  walls 
and  towen  (Liv.  uiii.  44;  Sil.  Ital.  xii 
drcnmslance  which  renders  it  the  mote  remailialile 
that  it  tbuuld  have  held  oat  an  long  against  the 
Boman  anna  in  the  Social  War.  Scarcely  any  re- 
maina  of  the  ancieot  city  are  now  visible;  bnt 
Ambroeins  Leo,  a  local  writer  of  the  early  part  of 
tfae  I  Gth  centnry,  describea  the  nmains  of  two  am- 
pfailhealres  as  still  eiiiting  in  his  time,  aa  well  as 
the  foanlationa  of  aeveral  ancient  buildings,  which 
b*  considered  « tempi ei,  beantifnl  mosaic  paremenla, 
&c  (AmbroeiiLeoDisfiB  Cf4eArsIi,i.8,sd.VeneC 
1514.)  All  these  have  now  disappeared;  bnt  nn- 
mefous  inscripliniis,  which  have  been  diacovemi  on 
the  apot,  are  slill  preserved  Ibero,  togethet  with  the 
Interesting  Inscription  b  the  Oscan  language,  actually 
discovered  at  AbellB,sRd  theace  eommonly  known  aa 
tlieCippus  Abellauns  [Abella].  From  thia  cnriuDS 
nwnuRient,  which  ncorda  the  tenxa  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  dtiea  of  Nola  and  Abella,  we  learn 
that  Ihe  name  of  llie  former  dty  was  written  in  the 
Oacan  language  "  Snvla.'  (Mommsen,  Untrr.  Ital 
Dinlatte,  pp.  119—127.)  But  the  name  of  Kola  is 
nust  celebrated  among  aatiquarians  ss  the  place 
from  whence  a  countless  multitude  of  the  painted 
Greek  vases  (commonly  known  aa  Etruscan)  have 
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inifbrmly  tiniiid  in  the  audent 
•epulchres  of  the  neighbaurhood,  are  in  all  pmba- 
bilily  of  Greek  origin :  it  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  aa  pro- 
dnctjoni  of  native  art,  manufactnred  on  the  spot,  or 
■a  imported  from  aome  other  quarter;  but  the  latter 
anppoBiiion  is  perhapsin  the  whole  tlje  meet  probable. 
The  great  love  of  these  objects  of  Greek  art  which 
appears  to  hare  prevailed  at  Nola  may  be  sufflcientlj 
■eeoDUted  for  by  Ihe  strung  Greek  predilections  of 
the  intiabitanta,  noticed  by  Dionysius  {Exe.  Lrg.  p. 
MIS),  without  admitting  the  eiistence  of  a  Graek 
colony,  for  which  (as  Blr«tdy  stated)  there 


.   (Krar 


!ti  StgL  u.  die 


Berhmfl  Grieciitchett  Thongefaitf,  pp.  145—159 ; 
Aheken,  Mittet  Ilalin.  pp.  333—339.) 

Nola  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  I 
■eeof  St,  Paulinas  in  the  j&th  century;  and  also 
tie  pltei  when,  ucording  to  traditiMi,  Ihe  wa  cf 


NpLIBA  or  XOBILl,  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hiipania  TaTTBCCoenua,  probably  dtoatid  between 
the  Anaa  and  Tagua ;  but  its  site  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily deteimined.  It  ia  mentioned  only  by  Ltvy 
(hit.  22).  [T.  H.  D.] 

N04IADES.    [NuiiiniA.] 

NOM  AE  (N  J/Mi),  a  town  of  Sicily,  mentnmed  only 
by  Dioderaa  (xi.  91)  as  the  place  where  Dncetioi 
waa  defeated  by  Ibe  Syiacusans  in  B.  c.  4S1.  ICa 
«te  is  wholly  uncertain.  Same  snlhon  identity  il 
with  Noae  [Noae];  but  there  is  no  anthnrilj  Inr 
thin.  [K.  H.  B  ] 

NOMENTUM  (Nci/Hfrof  ;  ElA.  N./iirr^ 
Staph.  B.;  Nomenlanus:  Mtntinia).  an  ancient  dty 
of  Lalinm,  situated  on  the  Sabine  frontier,  abiiut 
4  miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  141  frrra 
Borne,  by  the  mad  which  derired  from  it  the 
name  of  Via  Momentana.  It  wis  inclnded  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabinca,  according  to  the  ei- 
lension  given  tc  that  dittrict  in  later  limes,  aad 
hence  it  is  freqaently  reckoned  a  Sabine  town;  but 
the  anthoritiea  for  its  Latin  origin  an  dedsirr. 
Viigil  enumeraUs  it  amon^  the  colonies  of  Alba 
(Am.  vL  773);  snd  Dioiiysiiu  alio  calls  it  a  colony 
of  that  dty,  founded  at  the  same  Ume  with  Crua- 
tumeriom  aad  Fldenae,  both  of  which  are  frfqaentlr, 
bat  erroneously,  called  Sabine  cities.  (Dionys.  ii. 
53.)  Still  more  decisve  is  the  drcamstance  (bat 
ita  name  ocean  among  the  dti«  of  the  Pried 
Latini  which  were  reduced  by  the  elder  Tarqnin 
(Liv.  i.  38;  Dionys.  iii.  50),  and  ia  found  in  the 
liat  given  by  DionyJaa  (v.  61)  of  the  dlies  which 
condnded  the  leogne  agunst  Rome  in  B.  c.  493. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  donbt  that  Nomentam  waa, 
at  this  period,  one  of  the  30  citie*  of  Ihe  Lalin 
League  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note);  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  cf  the  Sa- 

the  wars  of  the  Bomana  with  the  Fidenates  and 
thnr  Etruscan  allies;  and  a  victory  was  gained  under 
its  walls  by  the  dictator  SeniUua  Friscns,  B.  a  435 
(Liv.  It.  82,  30,  32)  ;  bnt  the  Nomentani  tbem- 
selres  sre  not  noticed  aa  taking  any  part.  They, 
however.  Joined  with  the  other  dtiee  of  Latiam  in 
the  great  Lalin  Warof  b.c  338;  snd  by  Ihe  [«ace 
which  followed  it  obtained  the  foil  rights  of  Ruoian 
H-).     Fror     ■■     ■ 
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find  it  retaining  its  municipal  privilegeB  down  to  a 
late  period.  Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  produced 
excellent  wine;  which  is  celebrated  bj  sereral 
writers  for  its  quality  as  well  as  its  abundance. 
(Plin.  xiy.  4.  s.  5;  Colum.  R.  R,  iii.  3;  Athen.  i.  p. 
27,  b;  Slartial,  z.'  48.  19.)  Seneca  had  a  countiy 
house  and  farm  there,  as  well  as  Martial,  and  his 
friends  Q.  Ovidius  and  Nepoe,  so  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  resort  as  a  countrjr  retire- 
ment for  people  of  quiet  habits.  Martial  contrasts 
it  in  this  respect  with  the  splendour  and  luxury  of 
fiaiae  and  other  fayhionable  watering-places ;  and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  like  manner,  terms  the  rilU  of 
Atticus.  at  Nomentum,  "  rusticum  praedium."  (Sen. 
Ep,  104  ;  Martial,  ri.  27,  43,  x.  44,  xii.  57  ;  Nep. 
Att  14.) 

Even  under  the  Roman  Empire  there  is  much 
discrepancy  between  our  authorities  as  to  whether 
Nomentum  was  to  be  reckoned  a  Latin  or  a  Sabine 
town.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  the  latter  people,  whose 
territory  he  describes  as  extending  from  the  Tiber 
and  Nomentum  to  the  confines  of  the  Vestini  (▼.  p. 
228).  Pliny,  who  appears  to  have  considered  the 
Sabinea  as  bounded  by  the  Anio,  naturally  includes 
the  Nomentani  and  Fidenates  among  them  (iii.  12. 
8.  17);  though  he  elsewhere  enumerates  the  former 
among  the  still  existing  towns  qf  Latittm^  and  the 
latter  among  those  that  were  extinct.  In  like  man- 
ner Virgil,  in  enumerating  the  Sabine  followers  of 
CUusus  {Aen,  vii.  712),  includes  "  the  city  of  No- 
mentum," though  he  had  eh>ewhere  ezprervly  assigned 
its  foundation  to  a  colony  from  Alba.  Ptolemy  (iii. 
1.  §  62)  distinctly  assigns  Nomentum  as  well  as 
Fidenae  to  Latiuin.  Architectural  fragments  and 
other  existing  remains  prove  the  continued  prosperity 
of  Nomentum  under  the  Boman  Empire:  its  name 
is  found  in  the  Tabula ;  and  we  learn  that  it  became 
a  bishop's  see  in  the  thu^  centuiy,  and  retained  this 
dignity  down  to  the  tenth.  The  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  village,  which  bears  the  name  of  La  Men- 
tana  or  LamentafMy  a  comipUcm  of  Civitas  Nomen- 
tana,  the  appellation  by  which  it  was  known  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  stands  on  a  small  hill,  somewhat 
steep  and  difficult  of  access,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  Via  Nomentana,  and  probably  occupies  the  same 
situation  as  the  ancient  Sabine  town:  the  Boman 
one  appears  to  have  extended  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  along  the  high  rood,  which  seems  to  have  passed 
through  the  midst  of  it^ 

The  rxMul  leading  from  Rome  to  Nomentum  was 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Via  Nomentana. 
(OrelL  Imcr.  208;  Tab.  PeiU.)  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Collina,  where  it  separated  from  the  Via 
Sokria,  crossed  the  Anio  by  a  bridge  (known  as  the 
Pons  Momentanus,  and  still  called  Ponte  Lamen- 
tana)  immediately  below  the  celebrated  Mons  Sacer, 
and  from  thence  led  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  No- 
mentum, passing  on  the  way  the  site  of  Ficulea, 
from  whence  it  had  previously  derived  the  name  of 
Via  Ficulensis.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Liv.  iii.  62.) 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  pavement,  or  other  un- 
questionable marks,  trace  its  course  with  accuracy 
throughout  this  distance.  From  Nomentum  it  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line  to  Eretwn,  where  it  rejoined 
the  VU  Salaria.  (Stiab.  I  c)  The  Tabula  gives 
the  distance  of  Nomentum  from  Rome  at  xiv.  M.  P.; 
the  real  distance,  according  to  Nibby,  is  half  a  mile 
more.  (Nibby,  Dmtomij  vol.  ii.  p.  409,  vol  iii. 
pi  635.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOIIIA.     [Lycaeus.] 

NOMISTE'BIUM  (KotiiaTi)ptot^y,  a  town  in  the 
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coontiy  of  the  Marcomanni  {Bokemia)t  not  fiir  from 
the  banks  of  the  Albis ;  but  its  site  cannot  be 
determined.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  29 ;  Wilhelm,  Germanienj 
p.  222.)  [L.  S.] 

NONA'CRIS  (Vtiraxpis :  Eth.  Vunuepta-nis,  N». 
yoKpitiis).  I.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of 
Pheneatis,  and  NW.  of  Pbeneus,  which  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  fiiom  Nonacrb,  the  wife  of  Ly- 
caon.  From  a  lofty  rock  above  the  town  descended 
the  waters  of  the  river  Styx.  [Styx.]  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name.  The  place  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  at  the  present  day.  Leake  conjectures  that  it 
may  have  occupied  the  site  of  Metorughi.  (Herod, 
vi.  74 ;  Pans,  viii  17.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Plin. 
iv.  6.  s.  10 ;  Sen.  C2.  N.  iii.  25 ;  Leake,  Morta, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  165,  169.)  From  this  place  Hermes  is 
called  Nonacriatet  {fiw^tuepidrriSy  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
Evander  Nonacriut  (Ov.  Fast.  y.  97),  Atalanta 
Nonacria  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  426),  and  Callisto  No- 
ftacrina  virgo  (Ov.  Met.  iL  409)  in  the  general  sense 
of  Arcadian. 

2.  A  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  territory  of  Orcho- 
menus,  which  formed,  together  with  Callia  and 
Dipoena,  a  Tripolis.     (Pans.  viiL  27.  §  4.) 

NOORDA.    [Nearda.] 

NORA  (NMpa:  E(k.  NwpoyiJr,  Steph.  B. ;  No- 
rensis:  Capo  di  Pttla),  a  city  of  Sardinia,  situated 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  on  a  promontory  now 
called  the  Capo  di  Pvia,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Co- 
gUari.  Acconling  to  Pausanias  (x.  17.  §  5)  it  was 
the  most  ancient  city  in  the  island,  having  been 
founded  by  an  Iberian  colony  under  a  leader  named 
Noraz,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Gerjones.  Without 
attaching  much  value  to  this  statement,  it  seems 
clear  that  Nora  was,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  natives,  a  very  ancient  city,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  in  later  times.  Pliny  notices 
the  Norenses  among  the  most  important  towns  of 
the  island ;  and  their  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
fragments  of  Cicero's  oration  in  defence  of  M.  Ae- 
milius  Scaurus.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  I,  2,  ed.  Orell. ; 
Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Ptol.  iiL  3.  §  3.)  The  position 
of  Nora  is  correctly  given  by  Ptolemy,  though  his 
authority  had  been  discarded,  without  any  reason, 
by  several  modem  writers ;  but  the  site  has  been 
clearly  established  by  the  recent  researches  of  the 
Comte  de  la  Marmora:  its  ruins  are  still  extant  on 
a  small  peninsuUr  promontoiy  near  the  village  of 
Pukif  marked  by  an  ancient  church  of  St.  Effitio^ 
which,  as  we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records,  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Nora.  The  remains  of  a 
theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  ancient  quays  on  the 
port,  are  still  visible,  and  confirm  the  notion  that  it 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Several  Latin  inscriptions  with  the  name  of 
the  city  and  people  have  also  been  found;  and  others 
in  the  Phoenician  or  Punic  character,  which  must 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian  occupation 
of  Sardinia.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  enSardaigne, 
vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

The  Antonine  Itinerary  (pp.  84,  84),  in  which  the 
name  is  written  Nura,  gives  the  distance  firom  Cara- 
lis  as  32  M.  P.,  iot  which  we  should  certainly  read 
22 :  in  like  manner  the  distance  from  Sulci  should  be 
59  (instead  of  69)  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
true  distance,  if  we  allow  for  the  windings  of  the 
coast    (De  la  Marmora,  ib.  p.  441.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NORA  (ja  H£opa\  a  mountain  fortress  of  Cappa- 
docia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lycaouia^  «1  \^«  VskX  ^ 
Mount  TaxLTMS,  m  ii\vvi\i^\imKU!t&^«:b  Hat  *.  ^VOy» 
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winter  besieged  bj  Antigoniu.  (Diod.  xviii.  41; 
Plut  £um.  10;  Corn.  Nep.  Eum.  5;  Strsb.  xii.  p. 
537.)  In  Str&bo's  time  it  was  called  Neroassos 
(ff7jpoaff<r6s)j  and  served  as  a  treasory  to  Sicinns, 
who  was  striving  to  obtain  the  sovereigntj  of  Gap- 
padocia.  [L.  S.] 

NORBA  (N»p6a:  Eth,  VtapSavhs,  Norbanus: 
Norma),  an  ancient  citj  of  LaUum,  situated  on  the 
border  df  the  Volacian  mountains,  overlooking  the 
Ponthie  Marshes,  and  aboat  midway  between  Con 
and  Setia.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Morba  was 
an  ancdent  Latin  dtj;  its  name  is  found  in  the  list 
given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  League; 
and  again,  in  another  passage,  he  expressly  calls  it 
a  city  of  the  Latin  nation.  (Dionys.  ▼.  61,  vii.  13; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  iu  note  21.)  It  appears,  indeed,  cer- 
tiun  thnt  all  the  three  cities,  Cora,  Norba,  and 
Setia,  were  originally  Latin,  before  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volscians.  The  statement  that 
Norba  received  a  fresh  colony  in  b.  c.  492,  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  league  of  Rome 
with  the  Latins,  points  to  the  necessity,  already  felt, 
of  strengthening  a  position  of  much  importance, 
which  was  well  calculated,  as  it  is  expressed  by 
Livy,  to  be  the  citadel  of  the  surrounding  country 
("  quae  arx  in  Pomptino  esset,"  Liv.  ii.  34;  Dionys. 
vii.  13).  But  it  seems  probable  that  Norba,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  cities  of  Cora  and  Setia,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volscians  during  the  height  of 
their  power,  and  received  a  fresh  colony  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  latter.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.) 
For  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  strong 
fortresses  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
and  Latins  throughout  their  vrars  with  the  Vol- 
scians BO  much  nearer  home;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  their  names  reappear  in  history,  it  is  as 
ordinary  "  coloniae  Latinae,"  and  not  as  independent 
cities.  Hence  none  of  the  three  are  mentioned  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  c.  340,  or  the  settlement 
of  affairs  by  the  treaty  that  followed  it  But,  just 
before  the  breaking  out  of  that  war,  and  again  in 
B.  c.  327,  we  find  the  territories  of  Cora,  Norba,  and 
Setia  ravaged  by  their  neighbours  the  Privernates, 
whose  incursions  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
Borne.  (Liv.  vii.  42,  viii.  1,19.)  No  further  men- 
tion occurs  of  Norba  till  the  period  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  it  was  one  of  the  eighteen  Latin 
colonies  which,  in  b.  a  209,  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  bear  the  continued  burthens  of  the  war,  and 
to  whose  fidelity  on  this  occasion  Livy  ascribes  the 
preservation  of  the  Roman  state.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  from  its  strong  and 
secluded  position,  as  one  of  the  places  where  the 
Carthaginian  hostages  were  kept,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  involved  in  the  servile  conspiracy  of  the  year 
B.  c.  198,  of  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Setia 
was  the  centre.   (Liv.  xxxii.  2, 26.)     [Setia.] 

Norba  played  a  more  important  part  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla;  having  l^een  occu- 
pied by  the  partisans  of  the  former,  it  vras  the  last 
city  of  Italy  that  held  out,  even  after  the  fall  of 
Praeneste  and  the  deatb  of  the  younger  Marius, 
n.  a  82.  It  was  at  last  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Aemillus  Lepidus,  the  general  of  Sulk;  but  the 
garrison  put  themselves  and  the  other  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  and  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was 
80  entirely  destroyed  that  the  conquerors  could  carry 
off  no  booty.  (Appian,  B,  C.  i.  94.)  It  seems  cer- 
tun  that  it  was  never  rebuilt:  Strabo  omits  all 
notice  of  it,  where  he  mentions  all  the  other  towns 
that  bonlored  Uie  PoDtiDe  Marshes  (y.  p^  237);  and. 
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though  Pliny  mentions  the  Norbani  amoog  the 
existing  **  populi"  of  Latium,  in  another  passage  he 
reckons  Norba  among  the  cities  that  in  his  time 
had  alt(^ther  disappeared  (ill.  5.  s.  9.  §§  64,  68). 
The  absoioe  of  all  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  the  existing  remains, 
which  belong  exclusively  to  a  very  early  age,  without 
any  traces  of  buildings  that  can  be  referred  to  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  existing  ruins  of  Norba  are  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  remaining  in  Ilaly 
of  the  style  of  construction  conmionly  known  as 
Cyclopean.  Great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  still  entire,  composed  of  veiy  massive  polygunal 
or  rudely  squared  blocks  of  solid  limestone,  without 
regular  towers,  though  the  principal  gate  is  flanked 
by  a  rude  projecting  mass  which  serv'es  the  purpose 
of  one;  and  on  the  K  side  there  is  a  great  square 
tower  or  bastion  projecting  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  general  line  of  the  walls.  The  position  is 
one  of  great  natural  strengUi,  and  the  defences  have 
been  skilfully  adapted  to  the  natural  outlines  of  the 
hill,  so  as  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
ground.  On  the  side  towards  the  Pontine  Marshes 
the  fall  b  very  great,  and  as  abrupt  as  that  of  a 
cliff  on  the  sea-coast:  on  the  other  sides  the  escarp- 
ment is  less  considerable,  but  still  enough  to  rooder 
the  hill  in  great  measure  detached  from  the  adjoin- 
ing Volscian  mountuns.  The  only  remains  within  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  are  some  foundations  and 
substructions,  In  the  same  massive  style  of  construc- 
tion as  the  walls  themselves :  these  probably  served  to 
support  temples  and  other  pub%  buildings;  but  all 
traces  of  the  structures  themselves  have  disappeared. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  wholly  uninhabited,  the 
modem  village  of  Norma  (a  very  poor  pUce)  being 
situated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  S.  on  a  detached 
hill.  In  the  middle  ages  there  arose,  in  the  ]Jaln 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  small  town  which  took  the 
name  of  Ninfa^  from  the  sources  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  Nymphaens  fX  Pliny),  close  to 
which  it  was  situated;  but  this  was  destroyed  in  the 
13th  century,  and  is  now  wholly  in  nuns.  The 
remains  of  Norba  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
detail  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Anwdi  delt  Insti- 
tuto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologka  (Rome,  1829); 
and  views  of  the  walls,  gates,  &c.  will  be  found  aL^o 
in  Dodwell's  Peiatgic  Remains  (fol.  Lond.  1834,  pL 
72—80).  [E.  H.  B.] 

NORBA  CAESARL/l'NA  or  CAESARE'A(N«p- 
€a  Kaiadptia,  Ptol  ii.  6.  §  8,  viii.  4.  §  3),  a 
Rcnnan  colony  in  Lusitania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  lying  NW.  of  Emerita  Augusta,  and  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iy.  20.  s.  36)  as  tibe  Colonia  Nor- 
bensis  Caesariana.  It  u  the  modern  AlcaniarOf 
and  still  exhibits  some  Roman  remains,  especially  a 
bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Tagus,  built  by  Tra- 
jan. This  structure  is  600  fSeet  long  by  28  broad, 
and  245  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  river.  One 
of  the  arches  was  blown  up  in  1809  by  CoL  Mayne,  to 
prevent  the  French  from  passing ;  but  it  was  re- 
paired in  1812  by  CoL  Sturgeon.  It  is  still  a  strik- 
ing monument  of  Roman  magnifioenee.  The  archi* 
tect,  Cains  Julius  Laoer,  was  buried  near  the  bridge ; 
and  at  its  entrance  a  chapel  still  exists  containing 
an  inscription  to  his  memory.  (F<nd,  Handbook  of 
Spain,  p.  272;  Grater,  Inter,  p.  162;  Muratori, 
Nov.  Thes.  Inter.  1064.  6 ;  Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt  1.  p. 
396;  SestinI,  Moneta  Vetutj  p.  14;  Florez,  Etp.  S. 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOREIA   (Nofp^eia  or  N«yn|i«),  tht  ancient 
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capital  of  the  Tanrisci  in  Noricam,  which  prorinoe 
seems  t>  have  derived  its  name  from  it.  The  town 
was  siti^ted  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  river  Marios, 
on  the  ibad  from  Vinmnm  to  Ovilaba,  and  formed 
the  central  point  of  the  traffic  in  gold  and  iron 
in  Noricnm ;  for  in  its  neighbonrhood  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  and  iron  was  obtained.  (Stnb.  y. 
p.  214;  Tab.  Peut.)  The  place  is  celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  the  defeat  there  sustained,  in 
B.  a  113,  by  Cn.  Carbo  against  the  Cimhri,  and  on 
account  of  its  siege  by  the  Boii  about  b.  c.  59. 
(Strab.  L  c;  Liv.  Epit.  ISb.  bciiL;  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.) 
Pliny  (iii.  23)  mentions  Noreia  among  the  towns 
which  had  perished  in  his  time ;  but  this  must  be  a 
mbtake,  for  Noreia  is  still  mentioned  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Table,  or  else  Pliny  confounds  this  place  with 
another  of  the  same  name.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
Noreia  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Neumark  in 
Stjrria.     (Muchar,  A'oHctun,  i.  p.  271.)     [L.  S.] 

NCRICUM  (Noricus  ager,  NwpiKdv),  a  countiy 
(m  the  south  of  the  Danube,  bordering  in  the  west 
on  Rhaetia  and  Vindelida,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Aenus ;  in  the  north  the  Danube 
separated  it  from  Germania  Magna ;  in  the  east  it 
bcrdcred  on  Pannonia,  the  Mons  Cestius  forming  the 
boundary,  and  in  the  south  on  Pannonia  and  Italy, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Savus,  the 
Alpes  Camicae,  and  mount  Ocra.  It  accordingly 
comprised  the  modem  Upper  and  Lower  Austria^ 
between  the  Inn  and  the  Danube,  the  greater  part  of 
Stjfria,  Carinthia^  and  portions  of  CamiolayBav<xriay 
Tyroly  and  the  territory  of  Salzburg.     (Ptol.  ii.  13.) 

The  name  Noricum,  is  traced  by  some  to  Norix,  a 
son  of  Hercules,  but  was  in  all  probability  derived 
from  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Noricum  is  a  mountainous  country,  being 
surrounded  in  most  parts  by  mountains,  sending 
their  ramt6cations  into  Noricum  ;  while  an  Alpine 
range,  called  the  Alpes  Noricae,  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  country  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  north  and  south,  Noricum 
has  scarcely  any  plains,  but  numerous  valleys  and 
rivers,  the  latter  of  which  are  all  tributaries  of  the 
Danube.  The  climate  was  on  the  whole  rough  and 
cold,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  not  very  great; 
but  in  the  plains,  at  a  distance  from  the  Alps,  the 
character  of  the  country  was  different  and  its  fertility 
greater.  (Isid.  Orig.  xiv.  4.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  Bomans,  by  draining  marshes  and  rooting  out 
forests,  did  much  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  the  country.  (Comp.  Claudian,  BeU.  Get.  365.) 
But  the  great  wealth  of  Noricum  consisted  in 
its  metah>,  as  gold  and  iron.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  208, 214; 
Ov.  Met  xiv.  711,  &c;  Plin.  xxxiv.  41  ;  Sidon. 
ApoIL  V.  51.)  The  Alpes  Noricae  still  contain 
numerous  traces  of  the  mining  activity  displayed  by 
the  Bomans  in  those  parts.  Norican  iron  and  steel 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  they  still  are. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I  p.  307 ;  Horat  Carm.  i.  1 6. 
9,  Epod.  xvii.  71;  Martial,  iv.  55.  12;  BuUl.  Itin. 
L  351 ,  &c)  The  produce  of  the  Norican  iron  mines 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  material 
for  tlie  manufactories  of  arms  in  Pannonia,  Moesia, 
and  Northern  Italy,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  of  Noricum.  There  are  also 
indications  to  show  that  the  Bomans  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  salt  in  which  the  country 
abounds;  and  the  plant  called  Saliunca,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Alpes  Noricae,  was  well 
known  to  the  Bomans,  and  used  by  them  as  a 
pecfome.    (Plin.  xxi.  20.) 


The  inhabitants  of  Noricum,  called  by  the  general 
name  Norici  (Nwptiroi^  Plin.  iii.  23;  Polyb.  xxxiv. 
10;  Strab.  iv.  pp.  206,  208),  were  a  Celtic  race 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  293,  296),  whose  ancient  name  was 
Taurisci  (Plin.  iii.  24.)  The  Celtic  character  of 
the  people  is  sufficiently  attested  also  by  the  names 
of  several  Norican  tribes  and  towns.  About  the 
year  b.  c.  58,  the  Boii,  a  kindred  race,  emigrated 
from  Boiohemum  and  settled  in  the  northern  part 
of  Noricum  (Caes.  B.  G.u  5).  Strabo  (v.  p.  213) 
describes  these  Boii  as  having  come  from  the  north 
of  Italy.  They  had  resisted  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones,  but  were  afterwards  completely  annihiUted 
by  the  Getae,  and  their  country  became  a  desert 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  either  the  Norici  or  the 
Boii,  but  enumerates  several  smaller  tribes,  such  as 
the  Sevaces  {Xtoikucts)  in  the  west,  the  AUuni  or 
HaUuni  QAXMuyot)  in  the  south,  and  the  Ambisontii 
(^AfxeuT6yrioi)j  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Isonta.  In  the  east  the  same  authority  mentions 
the  Norici  (NotpiKoi)  together  with  two  other  small 
tribes,  the  Ambidravi  QAf/^iUpauot,  i.  e.  dwellen 
about  the  Dravus)  and  the  Ainbilici  (*Afi$iAtKo(, 
or  dwellers  about  the  Liens  or  Lichias,  or  Lech).  It 
must  be  observed  that,  in  tliis  enumeration  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Norici,  instead  of  forming  the  great 
body  <^  the  popnlati(Hi,  were  only  one  of  the  six 
smaller  tribes. 

As  to  the  history  of  Noricum  and  its  inhabitants, 
we  know  that  at  firet,  and  for  a  long  time,  they  were 
governed  by  kings  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18 ;  Strab.  vii.  pp. 
304,  313);  and  some  writen  speak  of  a  regnum 
Noricum  even  after  the  country  hsd  been  incorporated 
with  the  Boman  Empire.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  39,  109  ; 
Suet  Tib.  16.)  From  early  times,  the  Noricans  had 
carried  on  considerable  commeree  with  Aquileia 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314);  but  when  the 
Bomans,  under  the  command  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus, 
made  themselves  masten  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Danube,  especially  sher  the 
conquest  of  Bhaetia,  Noricum  also  was  subdued ; 
and  about  b.  c.  13,  the  country,  after  desperate 
struggles  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  Bomans, 
was  conquered  by  Tiberius,  Drusus,  and  P.  Silius, 
in  the  course  of  one  summer.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  206 ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  20.)  The  country  was  then 
changed  into  a  Boman  province,  probably  an  im- 
perial one,  and  was  acxxurdingly  governed  by  a 
procurator.  (Tac.  Ifitt  i.  11,  Ann.  ii.  63.)  Partly 
to  keep  Noricum  in  subjection,  and  partly  to  pro- 
tect it  against  foreign  invasions,  a  strong  body  of 
troops  (the  legio  u.  Italica)  was  stationed  at  Lau- 
reacum,  and  three  fleets  were  kept  on  the  Danube, 
viz.  the  chissis  Comaginensis,  the  cL  Arlapensis,  and 
the  cl.  Laureacensis.  Boads  were  made  through  the 
country,  several  Boman  colonies  were  founded,  as  at 
Laureacum  and  OviUba,  and  fortresses  were  built 
In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  province  of  Noricum 
was  not  yet  divided;  but  in  the  subsequent  division 
of  the  whole  empire  into  smaller  provinces  Noricnm 
was  cut  into  two  parts,  Noricum  Bipense  (the 
northern  part,  along  the  Danube),and  Noricum  Medi- 
terraneum  (embracing  the  southern  and  more  moun- 
tainous part),  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a 
praeses,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Illyricum.  {Not  Imp.  OccuL  p.  5,  and  Orient,  p.  5.) 
The  more  important  rivera  of  Noricum.  the  Savvs, 
Dravus,  Murus,  Arlape,  Ises,  JovAVus-or 
IsoNTA,  are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
The  ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Norkia; 
but)  besides  tl^iv    the  oounti^  under  the  Boman 
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Emjore,  contained  a  great  manj  towns  of  more  or  less 
importance,  as  Boiodukum,  Joviacum,  Ovilaba, 
Lemtia,    Laubeacum,   AitBLATE   or   ARLArs, 

NaMARB,   GeTIUM,  BeDAIUM,    JUVAVUIC,    VlRU- 

KUM ,  Geleia,  Aguntum,  Loncium,  and  Teubnia. 

An  excellent  work  on  Noricam  in  the  time  of  the 
Bcmans  is  Mnchar,  Das  Homische  Noricwn,  in  two 
vols.  Graetz,  1825;  compare  also  Zeuss,  Die 
DeuUchm,  p.  240,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

NOROSBES.     [NOR088U8.] 

NOROSSI.     [NoROSSus.] 

NOROSSUS  (li6poacov  Spos,  PtoL  vi.  14.  §§  5, 
1 1),  a  moontain  of  ScTlhia  intra  Imanm,  near  which 
were  the  tribes  of  Norosbes  (fiopo<r€us)  NoBoasi 
(NJpo<r(rot)  and  Gachaoab  (Kax^tyoi).  It  must 
be  referred  to  the  S.  portion  of  the  great  meridian 
chain  of  the  Ural  [E.  B.  J.] 

NOSALE'NE  (NocroA^i^),  a  town  of  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Amanus, 
in  the  district  called  Larianesine.  (PtoL  v.  7. 
§  10.)  [L.  S.] 

NOTI-CORNU  (N<Jtoi;  K4pas,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  774; 
Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  11),  or  South  Horn,  was  a  promontory 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Ptolemj  was  the 
first  to  name  this  headland  Abomata.    [W.  B.  D.] 

NOTI-GOBNU  (Ndrov  iccpaf,  Hanno,  ap,  Geogr. 
Grace.  Mm,  p.  13,  ed.  Miiller;  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  6), 
a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya.  The 
Greek  rersion  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno  gives  the 
following  statement:  —  "  On  the  third  day  after 
our  departure  from  the  Ghariot  of  the  Gods  (dewy 
^Xyii*^\  having  sailed  by  those  streams  of  fire 
(previously  described),  we  arrived  at  a  bay  called 
the  Southern  Horr,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
fji  bland  like  the  former,  having  a  lake,  and  in 
this  lake  another  isknd,  full  of  savage  people,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  women,  whose  bodies 
were  hauy,  and  whom  our  interpreters  called  Go- 
rilloe.  Though  we  pursued  the  men,  we  could  not 
seize  any  of  them;  but  all  fled  from  us,  escaping 
over  the  precipices,  and  defenuing  themselves  with 
stones.  Three  women  were,  however,  taken  ;  but 
they  attacked  their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and 
hands,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany us.  Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and 
brought  their  skins  with  us  to  Garthage.  We  did 
not  sail  further  on,  our  provisions  failing  us.**  A 
similar  story  is  told  by  Eudoxus  of  Gyzicus,  as 
quoted  by  Mela  (iii.  9;  comp.  Plin.  v.  1.)  These 
fires  do  not  prove  volcanic  action,  as  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  the  common  custom  in  those  countries 
--4S,  for  instance,  among  the  Mamdingot^  as  reported 
by  Mungo  Park— of  setting  fire  at  certain  seasons 
to  the  forests  and  dry  grass,  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  statements  of  the  Garthaginian  navigator.  In 
our  own  times,  the  island  of  Amsterdam  was  set 
down  as  volcanic  from  the  some  mbtakc.  (Daubeny, 
Volcanoes,  p.  440.)  The  "  Ghariot  of  the  Gods  " 
has  been  identified  with  Sagres;  the  distance  of 
three  days'  sail  agrees  very  well  with  SherborOf  to 
the  S.  x)f  Sierra  Leone,  while  Hanno's  ishind  co- 
incides with  that  called  Afacaul^  in  the  charts,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  it  has  on  its  S.  shore, 
or  sea  face,  a  lake  of  pure  fresh  water  of  consider- 
able extent,  just  within  high-water  mark;  and  in- 
side of,  and  close  to  it,  another  still  larger,  salt 
(Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  The  Gorilloe, 
no.  doubt,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  anthropoid 
apes;  the  Mandingos  still  call  the  "  Orang-Outan" 
bj  the  name  '*  Toorilia,"  which,  asKluge  (ap.  Mtd- 
ir,  Lc.)f  the  Utest  editor  of  Hanno,  obserres,  might 
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easily  assume  the  form  it  bears   in    thu  Gmk 
text.  [E.  B.J.] 

NOTIUM  (S&rtoif  inpoi^,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  5),  the 
SW.  cape  of  IreUnd,  now  Missen  Head.  (Gamden, 
p.  1336.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOTIini.     [Galtiwa]. 

NOTIUM.    [GoLOPHON.J 

NOVA  AUGUSTA  (NoowJoiryoArro,  or  Noouo 
A^Toi/ara,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  56),  a  town  of  the  Arevad 
in  Hbpania  Tarraoonensis,  the  site  oi  which  cannot 
be  identified.     (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)         [T.  H.  D.J 

NOVAE  (NooiMu,  Ptol.  ill  10.  §  10;  called 
No^of  by  Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  11.  p.  308,  and 
HierocL  p.  636;  and  Novensis  Giv.  by  Marcellm. 
Chron.  ad  an.  487),  a  town  of  Lower  Moesia  on  the 
Danube,  and  according  to  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  221) 
and  the  Not  Imp.  (c  29),  the  station  of  the  legio  i. 
Italica.  It  is  identified  either  with  Novograd  or 
GcurabelL  At  a  later  period  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Eustesium.    (Jomand.  Get.  18.)     [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVANA,  a  town  of  Picenum,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  pUuse  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Asculum  and  Cupra.  It  is 
probably  represented  by  Monte  di  Note,  about  8 
milesN.of  AMX>;i.  (Gluver,/<a2.p.74l.)  [E.H.B.] 

NOVANTAE  (Noovdyrai,  PtoL  iL  3.  §  7).  a 
tribe  in  the  SW.  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  GaJe- 
donia,  occupying  Wigtonshire.  Their  chief  towns 
were  Leucopibia  and  Bbbioonium.     [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVANTARUM  PBOMONTORIUM  (Nooiw. 
r&y  ixpoif,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  1),  the  most  N.  point  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  Novantae  in  Britaimia  Barbara, 
now  CorsiU  Pointf  in  Wigtonshire.  (Marcian, 
p.  59,  Hudson.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOV  ANUS,  a  small  river  of  the  Vestini,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iL  103.  s.  106),  who  places  it 
in  the  territory  of  Pitinum,  and  notices  it  for  the 
peculiarity  that  it  was  dry  in  winter  and  fall  of 
water  in  sunmier.  This  circumstance  (evidently 
arising  from  its  being  fed  by  the  snows  of  the 
highest  Apennines)  seems  to  identify  it  with  the 
stream  flowing  from  a  source  called  the  Laghetto  di 
Vetojo.   (RomanelU,  voL  iiL  p.  281.)    [E.H.B.1 

NOVA'RIA  (Nowopfo,  PtoL :  Novara),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Gisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  high- 
road from  MedioUnum  to  Vercellae,  at  the  distance 
of  33  miles  from  the  former  city.  (Ttin.  ^  nt  pp.  344, 
350.)  It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres  (PtoL  iii. 
I.  §  33);  but  its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  PEny  to 
a  people  whom  he  calls  Vertacomacm,  who  were  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Vocontii,  a  Gaulish  race,  according  to 
Pliny,  and  not,  as  asserted  by  Gato,  a  Ligurian  one. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  No  mention  is  found  in  his- 
tory of  Novaria  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Empire 
a  considerable  municipal  town.  It  is  reckoned  by 
Tacitus  (Hist.  L  70)  among  the  "  firmissima  Trans- 
padanae  regionis  municipia"  which  declared  in 
fiivour  of  Vitellius,  a.  d.  69 ;  and  was  the  native 
place  of  the  rhetorician  G.  Albucius  Silus,  who  ex- 
ercised municipal  functions  there.  (Suet  /2Aet  6.) 
Its  municipal  rank  is  confirmed  also  by  inscripdoos 
(Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  393.  8,  &c.);  and  we  learn  from 
Pliny  that  its  territory  was  fertile  in  vines  (zviL  23. 
s.  35).  After  tlie  &11  of  the  Western  Empire  Nova- 
ria is  again  mentioned  as  a  fortified  town  of  some  im- 
portance; and  it  seems  to  have  retunod  its  consider- 
ation under  the  Lombard  rule.  (Procop.  JS.  (7.  iL  12; 
P.  Diac  Hist.  Lang.  vi.  18.)  The  modern  dty  of 
Novara  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  aboat  16,000 
inhabitants,  but  has  no  ancient  remaini.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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NOVAS,  AD,  a  fortren  of  Upper  Moesia,  sita- 
ated  on  the  Danube,  and  on  the  road  from  Vimi- 
nacium  to  Nicomedia.  (/<m.  AnL  p.  218.)  It 
laj  about  48  miles  E.  of  the  former  of  thoee  towns. 
It  is  idenUfied  with  Kohimb€UZf  where  there  are 
still  traces  of  ancient  fortifications.     [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVAS,  AD,  a  station  in  Illyricum  {Anton. 
Itin.)^  which  has  been  identified  with  Runovick  in 
the  Imoichij  where  several  Latin  inscriptions  have 
been  foond,  principally  dedications  to  Jupiter,  from 
soldiers  of  the  1st  and  13th  legions,  who  were  quar- 
tered there.  (Wilkinson,  Dahnatia  and  Monte- 
n^ffro.  vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KOVEM  CKAKIS,  in  South  GalUa,  is  pkced  bj 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Lectoce  [Lectoce] 
and  Acunum,  supposed  to  be  Anconne  oa  the 
Rh^ne.  [G.  L.] 

NOVEM  PAGI  is  the  name  given  bj  Plinj  (Ui. 
5.  s.  8)  to  a  **  popultis  "  or  community  of  Etruria, 
tlu)  hite  of  whidi  u  very  uncertain.  They  are  gene- 
rally placed,  but  without  any  real  authority,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Forum  Clodii.  (Dennis's  Etruria, 
vol.  L  p.  273.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOVE'SIUM,  a  fortified  pUu»  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
tne  Rhine,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Hitt 
iv.  26, 33, 35,  &c.,  v.  22).  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  position  of  Novesium,  which  is 
NeusSf  between  Colonia  Agrippina  (Cvh)  and  Gel- 
duba  {Gtlb  or  GeUep).  [Gelduba.]  Novesium  fell 
into  ruins,  and  was  repaired  by  Julian,  A.  d.  359. 
(Amm.  Marc  zviii.  2.)  [G.  L.] 

NOVIMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
after  Mosa  {Meuvi).  Mosa  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  (m  the  road  between  Andomatunum  {Langret) 
and  Tnllnm  (Tout).  Novimagus  is  Neufch&teaUy  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  Mosa  as  Meuvi,  but  the 
distance  in  the  Table  is  not  correct  [G.  L.] 

NOVIODU'NUM  QJooiOti^wSv),  1.  A  town  of 
the  Blturiges,  in  Gallia.  Caesar,  after  the  capture  of 
Genabnm  {Orleans)^  b.  c.  52,  crossed  the  Loire^  to 
relieve  the  Boii,  who  were  attacked  by  Vercingetorix. 
The  position  of  the  Boii  is  not  certain  [BonJ. 
On  his  march  Caesar  came  to  Noviodunum  of  the 
Bitnriges  (B.  G,  vii.  12),  which  stirrendered.  But 
OD  the  approach  of  the  cavalry  of  Vercingetorix, 
the  townsmen  shut  their  gates,  and  manned  the 
walls.  There  was  a  cavalry  fight  between  the 
Romans  and  Vercingetorix  before  the  town,  and 
Caesar  got  a  victory  by  the  help  of  the  German 
horse.  Upon  this  the  town  again  surrendered,  and 
Caesar  marched  on  to  Avaricum  {Bowrges). 

There  u  nothing  in  this  narrative  which  will  de- 
termine the  site  of  Noviodunum.  lyAnville  thinks 
that  Caesar  must  have  passed  Avaricum,  leaving  it 
on  his  right;  and  so  he  supposes  that  Nouam,  a 
nxa»  something  like  Noviodtmum,  may  be  the  place. 
De  Valotis  places  Noviodunum  at  Neury-tur-Be- 
renjon,  where  it  is  said  there  are  remains  ;  but  this 
piwes  nothing. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Aedui  <m  the  Loire.  The  place 
was  afterwaids  called  Nevimum,  as  the  name  ap- 
pears in  the  Antonine  Itin.  In  the  Table  it  is  cor- 
rupted into  Ebrinum.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ne- 
vimum is  Nevertf  which  has  its  name  from  the 
little  river  Nievre^,  which  flows  into  the  Loire. 

Li  b.  c.  52  Caesar  had  made  Noviodunum,  which 
he  describes  as  in  a  convenient  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loirej  a  dep6t  {B,  G.  vii.  55).  He  had  his 
hostages  there,  com,  his  military  chest,  with  the 
money  in  it  allowed  him  from  home  for  the  war,  his 
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own  and  his  army's  baggage,  and  a  great  number  of 
horses  which  had  been  bought  for  him  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  After  his  fidlnre  before  Gei^ovia,  the  Aedui 
at  Noviodunum  nrussacred  those  who  were  there  to 
look  after  stores,  the  negotiatores,  and  the  travellers 
who  were  in  the  place.  They  divided  the  money 
among  them  and  the  horses,  carried  off  in  boats  all 
the  com  that  they  could,  and  burnt  the  re^t  or 
threw  it  into  the  river.  Thinking  they  could  not 
hold  the  town,  they  burnt  it.  It  was  a  regular 
Gallic  outbreak,  performed  in  its  true  national  style. 
This  was  a  great  loss  to  Caesar ;  and  it  may  seem 
that  he  was  imprudent  in  leaving  such  great  stora 
in  the  power  of  treacherous  allies.  But  he  was  in 
straits  during  this  year,  and  probably  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  he  did. 

Dion  Cassius  (zl.  38)  tells  the  story  out  of 
Caesar  of  the  affair  of  Noviodunum.  He  states  in- 
correctly what  Caesar  did  on  the  occasion,  and  he 
shows  that  he  neither  understood  his  original,  nor 
knew  what  he  was  writing  about 

3.  A  town  of  the  Su««i(mes,  mentioned  by  Caesar 
{B.  G.  ii.  12).  Caesar  (b.  c.  57),  after  leaving  the 
Azona  (Aitne),  entered  the  territory  of  the  Sues- 
siones,  and  makmg  one  day's  long  march,  reached 
Noviodunum,  wliicb  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
and  a  broad  ditch.  The  place  surrendered  to  Caesar. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Noviodunum  Suessio- 
num  was  the  place  afterwards  called  Augusta 
[AuouSTA  Suessionum],  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIODFNUM  (fioovio^vyoy).  1.  A  place  in 
Pannonia  Superior,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Aemona  to  Siscia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Savus. 
(Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  4;  Itin.  AnL  p.  259;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Novindum.)  Its  modem 
name  is  Novigrad. 

2.  A  town  and  fortress  in  Lower  Moesia,  a  litUe 
above  the  point  where  the  Danube  divides  itself  into 
several  arms.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  11.)  Near  this  town 
the  emperor  Vulens  constracted  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube  for  his  expedition  against  the  Greuthungi. 
(Amm.  Marc,  zxvii.  1.)  Some  writers  have  supposed, 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Noviodunum  is  the 
point  at  which  Darius  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built 
when  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Scythians.  The  town,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  of 
Celtic  origin.  According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(p.  226)  Noviodunum  was  the  station  of  the  legio  ii. 
Herculea,  while  according  to  the  "  Notitia  Imperii " 
it  had  the  l^io  L  Jovia  for  its  garrison.  During 
the  later  period  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  place  had  been  destroyed,  but  they  were 
restored  by  Justinian  (Procop.  deA^\y.\\\  comp. 
Hierocl.  p.  637;  and  Constant.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  I, 
where  the  place  is  called  No^i^Sovfor  and  I9a€i6- 
iowow').  The  Civitas  Nova  in  Jomandes  {Get.  5) 
is  probably  tlie  same  as  Noviodunum ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modem  IsactL  [L.  S.] 

NOVIOMAGUS  (Soi6fMyos).  1.  A  town  in 
Gallia,  which  afterwards  had  the  name  Lexovii  [Lex- 
ovii],  which  was  that  of  a  people  of  Celtica.  In 
the  Greek  text  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  2),  an  it  is  at 
preset  printed,  the  word  Limen  {\ifi^v)  is  put 
after  the  name  Noeomagus.  But  this  is  not  true, 
for  Noviomagua  is  Lisieux,  which  is  not  on  the 
sea,  though  tiie  territory  of  the  Lexovii  extended  to 
the  sea. 

2.  Afters ards  Nrmetes,  in  Gallia,  the  capital  of 
the  Nemetae  or  Nemetes  [Nexktbb.]     The  name 
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is  Noeoma^QS  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  17).  la  Am- 
mianos  MarceUiims  (zr.  11,  xvi.  2)  and  the  Notitia 
Imp.  it  occurs  nnder  the  name  of  the  people,  Ncmetes 
or  Nemetae.  It  is  now  Speier^  near  the  small  stream 
called  Speterbach,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine.  In 
some  of  the  lato  Notitiae  we  read  "  civitas  Nemetun, 
id  est,  Spira."  (D'Anville,  Notice,  ^c.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Batavi,  is  the  Dutch  town  of 
Nymegen,  on  the  Vahalis  (  Waal).  It  is  marked  in 
the  Table  as  a  chief  town.  D'Anvillc  observes  that 
the  station  Ad  Duodecimum  [Duodkcimum,  Ad] 
is  pUced  by  the  Table  on  a  Roman  ruad,  and  next 
to  NoTi(Hnagus  ;  and  that  this  shows  that  Kovio- 
magus  had  a  territory,  for  capital  places  used  to 
reckon  the  distances  fh)m  their  city  to  the  limits  of 
their  territory. 

4.  A  town  of  the  Bitnriges  Viviaci.  (Ptol.  iL  7. 

§  8.)      [BiTURlOES  Vi>T8CL] 

5.  A  town  of  the  Remi,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
a  road  which,  leading  from  Durocortomm  (^Reims)  to 
a  position  named  M(»a,  must  cross  the  Macu  at 
Momon  [Mosomaous.]  Noviomagus  is  zii.  from 
Durocortomm,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be 
NeumUe, 

6.  A  town  of  the  Treriri,  is  placed  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  ziii.  from  TWer,  (m  the  Motd.  In  the 
Table  it  is  viii.,  but  as  viiL  b  far  from  the  truth, 
D'Anrille  supposes  that  the  v.  in  the  Tablo  should 
be  X.  The  river  bends  a  good  deal  below  Trier ^  and 
in  one  of  the  elbows  which  it  forms  b  Neunu^fen^ 
the  representative  of  Noviomagus.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Ausnnius's  poem  (^MoseUaj  v.  11): — 

"  Novimagum  divi  castra  inclita  Constantini.** 

It  is  said  that  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
at  Neumagen, 

7.  A  town  of  the  Veromandui.  In  the  Antonine 
lUn.  this  place  is  fixed  at  27  M.  P.  from  Soiuons, 
and  34  M.  P.  from  Amiens,  But  their  distances,  as 
D'An\'ille  says,  are  not  exact,  for  Ko\iodunum  is 
Noyon^  which  is  further  from  Amiens  and  nearer  to 
Soissons  than  the  Itin.  fixes  it  The  alteration  of 
the  name  Noviomagus  to  Noyon  is  made  clearer 
when  we  know  that  in  a  middle  age  document  the 
name  is  Noviomum,  from  which  to  Noyon  the  change 
is  easv.  [G,  L.] 

NOVIOMAGUS  (Not(J/*a7oy,  Ptol.  U.  3.  §  28), 
capital  of  the  Regni  in  Britannia  Prima,  marked  in 
the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  472)  as  the  first  station  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Durovemum,  and  as  10  miles 
distant  from  the  former  town.  It  has  been  variously 
placed  at  Woodcote  in  Surrey y  and  Uolvjood  HiU  in 
Kent.  Camden,  who  adopts  the  former  site  in  his 
description  oi  Surrey  (j^.  192),  seems  inhisdescrip. 
tion  of  Kent  (p.  219)  to  prefer  the  latter ;  where 
on  the  little  river  Ravenshoumy  there  still  remaia 
traces  of  ramparts  and  ditches  of  a  vast  extent 
This  site  would  also  agree  better  with  the  distances 
in  the  Itinerarv.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVIOREGUM,  m  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  a  road  from  Burdigala  {Bordeaux) 
to  Mediolanum  Santonum  (JSaintes)\  and  between 
Tamnum  {lalmon  or  TaUemont)  and  Mediolanum. 
D'Anville  supposes  Novioregum  to  be  Royan  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Gironde  ;  but  this  place  is  quite 
out  of  the  direct  road  to  Saintes,  as  D'Anville 
admits.  He  has  to  correct  the  distance  also  in  the 
Itin.  between  Tumnum  and  Novioregum  to  make 
it  agree  with  the  distance  between  Talmon  and 
Royan.  [G.  L.] 

mVlVIi  (Noodwif,  Ptol.  ii    6.  §  22),  a  town 
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of  the  Artabri   in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  idcn 
tified  by  SOTtie  with  Porto  Mouro^  by  others  with 
Noya.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVIUS  (NooiJiby,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  2),  a  river  on 
tlie  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  Caledonia, 
flowing  into  the  estuary  Itnna  (or  Solway  Firth), 
now  the  Niih.  [T.  H.  D.l 

NO\TJM  COMUM.     [Comum.] 

NUAESrUM  (NouaiVtoy),  a  town  of  Germanr, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  29).  It  was 
probably  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Chatti,  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  oiFritzlar,  though  others  identify 
its  site  with  that  of  castle  Nienhus  in  Wes^halioj 
near  Neheim.  (Wilhelm,  (?er»uini«i,p.  188.)  [L.&J 

NUBA  LACUS.     [Nigeir.] 

NUBAE  (NoC^oi,  Strab.  xxvii.  pp.  786,  819 ; 
Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  30;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  also  Nov^olbt  and 
NovidHts;  Nubci,  Plin.  vi.  30.  s.  34),  were  a  negro 
race,  situated  S.  of  Meroe  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  when  they  first  appear  in  history 
were  composed  of  independent  clans  governed  by 
their  several  chieftains.  From  the  Nul»e  is  derived 
the  modem  appellation  of  NubLi,  a  region  wiiich 
properly  does  not  belong  to  ancient  geography ;  yet 
the  ancient  Nubae  differed  in  many  respects,  botli  in 
the  extent  of  their  country  and  their  national  cha- 
racter, from  the  modem  Nubians. 

Theur  name  is  A^yptian,  and  came  from  the 
Nile-valley  to  Europe.  From  remote  periods  Ae- 
gypt  and  Aethiopia  imported  from  the  regicHis  8. 
of  Meroe  ivory,  ebony,  and  gold;  and  gold,  in  the 
language  of  Aegypt^  was  Nouh;  and  thus  the  gnld- 
producing  districts  S.  of  Sennaar  (Meroe),  and  in 
Kordofauy  were  designated  by  the  merchants  trad- 
ing with  them  as  the  land  of  Noub.  Even  in  the 
present  day  the  Copts  who  live  on  the  lower  Kile 
call  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  above  Assouan 
(Syene)  Nubahy — a  name  indeed  disowned  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  given,  and  of  which  the  origin  and 
import  are  unknown  to  those  who  give  it  Kor- 
do/any  separated  from  Aegypt  by  a  desert  which 
can  be  easily  crossed,  and  contaming  no  obstructing 
population  of  settled  and  warlike  tribra,  lay  almost 
within  view  of  Aethiopia  and  the  country  N.  of  it; 
and  the  Nubao,  though  of  a  different  race,  were 
familiarly  known  by  all  who  drank  of  the  waters  of 
the  Lower  Nile.  The  occupations  of  the  Nubae 
brought  them  into  immediate  contact  with  the  mer- 
cantile classes  of  their  more  civilised  neighbours. 
They  were  the  water-carriers  and  caravan-gtiides. 
They  were  employed  also  in  the  trade  of  Libya  In- 
terior, and,  until  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Eastern 
Africa,  were  generally  known  to  the  ancientjt  as  a 
nomade  people,  who  roamed  over  the  wastes  between 
the  S.  oif  Meroe  and  the  sliores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Nor,  indeed,  were  they  without  settled  habitatiuos : 
the  country  immediately  N.  of  Kordafan  is  not  en- 
tirely barrcn.but  lies  within  the  limit  of  the  periodical 
rains,  and  the  hamlets  of  the  Nubae  were  scattered 
over  the  meadow  tracts  that  divide  the  up]ier 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  independence  of  the 
tribes  was  probably  owing  to  their  di.Hpersed  liabi- 
tations.  In  the  third  century  a.  d.  they  seem  to 
have  become  more  compact  and  civilised;  for  when 
the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  a.  d.  285 — 
305,  withdrew  from  the  Nile-valley  above  Phil.'te, 
they  placed  m  it  and  in  the  stations  up  the  nwt 
colonies  of  Nobatae  (Nubae,  Nov^ciScf)  from  the 
western  desert.  These  settlements  may  be  resided 
as  the  gcnn  of  the  present  Nubia.  Supported  by 
the  Romans  who  needed  them  as  a  barrier  against 
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the  Blemmjes,  and  reinforced  by  their  kindred  from 
SW^  ciTilised  eIho  in  some  measure  bj  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  them,  these  wander- 
ing negroes  became  an  agricaltoral  race,  maintained 
themselves  agiunst  the  rader  tribes  of  the  eastern 
deserts,  and  in  the  sixth  centniy  a.  d.  were  firmly 
e»tablLshod  as  far  S.  perhaps  as  the  Second  Cataract. 
(Procop.  BeU.  Persic,  i.  c  15.)  In  the  f«)lIowing 
century  the  Nubae  were  for  a  time  overwhelmed  by 
the  Arabs,  and  their  growing  civilisation  was 
checked.  Their  employment  as  caravan-guides  was 
dimini.<hed  by  the  introduction  of  the  camel,  and 
their  numbers  wore  thinned  by  the  increased  activity 
of  the  slave-trade;  since  the  Arabian  invaders  found 
these  sturdy  and  docile  negroes  a  marketable  com- 
modity on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Be<l  Sea.  But 
within  a  century  and  a  half  the  Nubae  again  appear 
as  the  predominant  race  on  the  Upper  Kile  and  its 
tributaries.  The  entire  valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
Jkmgola  inclusive  down  to  the  frontier  of  Aegypt,  is 
in  their  hands,  and  the  name  Nubia  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  geography. 

The  more  ancient  Nubae  were  settled  in  the  hills 
of  Kordofan,  S\V.  of  Meroe.  (Riippell,  Reisen  in 
Nubien,  p.  32.)  The  language  of  the  Nubians  of 
the  Nile  at  this  day  is  radically  the  same  with 
that  of  northern  Kordofan;  and  their  numbers 
were  possibly  underrated  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
acquainted  with  such  tribes  only  as  wandered  north- 
ward in  quest  of  service  with  the  caravans  from 
Coptos  and  Philae  to  the  harbours  of  the  Ked  Sea. 
The  ancient  geographers,  indeed,  mention  the  Nu- 
bae as  a  scattered  race.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy 
each  assign  to  them  a  different  position.  Ptolemy 
(iv.  6.  §  16)  dissevers  them  from  the  Nile,  doubtless 
erroneously,  and  places  them  W.  of  the  Abyssinian 
iDoontfuns,  near  the  river  Gir  and  in  close  contact 
witb  the  Garamantes.  Strabo  (zvii.  p.  819)  speaks 
of  them  as  a  great  nation  of  Lybia,  dwelling  in  nu- 
mermis  independent  communities  between  the  lati- 
tude of  Meroe  and  the  great  bends  of  the  Nile, — 
L  e.  in  Dongota.  Lastly,  Pliny  (vi.  30.  s.  34) 
sets  tliem  8  days  W.  of  the  island  of  the  Semberritae 
{Stsmaar),  All  these  accounts,  however,  may  be 
recoodled  by  assuming  Kordofan  to  have  been  the 
original  home  of  the  Nubae,  whence  they  stretched 
themselves  N.  and  W.  accordingly  as  they  found 
room  for  tillage,  caravan  routes,  or  weaker  tribes  of 
nomades. 

The  Pharaohs  made  many  settlements  in  Nubia, 
and  a  considerable  Aegyptian  population  was  intro- 
duced among  the  native  Aethiopian  tribes  as  far 
S.  as  the  island  of  Gagaudes  (^Argo)^  or  even  GtheU 
eLBirkeL  (Lai.  18°  25'  N.)  It  is  not  certain 
whether  any  of  the  present  races  of  Nubia  can  be 
regarded  as  desoendauts  of  these  colonists.  Their 
presence,  however,  b  attested  by  a  series  of  monu- 
ments embracing  nearly  the  whole  period  of  Aegyptian 
architecture.  These  monuments  represent  three 
eru  in  architectural  history.  (1)  The  first  com- 
prehends the  temples  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ains; (2)  the  second,  the  temples  which  are  de- 
tached from  the  rocks,  but  emulate  in  their  massive 
proportions  their  origiiuil  types;  (3)  the  third 
embraoea  those  smaller  and  more  gnu>eful  edifices, 
such  as  are  those  of  Gartaas  and  Darulow,  in  which 
the  solid  masses  of  the  fir^t  style  are  wholly  laid 
aside.  Of  these  structures,  however,  though  seated 
in  their  land,  the  Nubae  were  not  the  authors  ;  and 
they  most  be  regarded  either  an  the  works  of  a  race 
cognate  with  the  Aegyptians,  who  spread  tiicir  civi- 
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Usation  northward  throogh  the  Nile-yalley,  or  of 
colonists  from  the  Thel»id,  who  carved  upon  the 
walls  of  Ipmmb^j  Semneh,  and  Sdeh  the  titles 
and  victories  of  Barneses  the  Great     [W.  B.  D.] 

NUCEllIA  (fiovKtpla:  Eth.  fiovxtplyos  or  Nov- 
Kpivos  :  Nucerinus).  1.  Sumamed  Alfaterna 
(A'occra  rfri  Pagani),  a  considerable  city  of  Campa- 
nia, situated  16  miles  SE.  from  Nola,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Samus.  about  9  miles  from  its  month. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  247 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Itin.  AnL  p.  109.) 
The  origin  of  its  disUnctive  appellation  is  unknown ; 
the  analogous  cases  of  Teanum  Sidicinum  and  others 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Alfatemi  were  a 
tribe  or  people  of  which  Nuceria  was  the  chief  town; 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  them  as  such.  Pliny, 
however,  notices  the  Alfatemi  among  the  "  populi" 
of  Campania,  apart  from  Nuceria  (PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  9); 
and  we  learn  from  their  coins  that  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  were  of  Oscan  race,  used  the  desig- 
nation of  Nucerini  Al&temi  (**  Nufkrinum  AUfa- 
temum"),  which  we  find  applied  to  them  both  by 
Greek  and  Boman  writers  QiovKtpia  ri  ^AKtpardpyii 
Ka\ovfiiyri^  Died.  ziz.  65;  Nuceria  Alfatema,  Liv. 
iz.  4 1;  Friedlander,  Otkische  Munzen,  p.  21).  The 
first  mention  of  Nuceria  in  history  occurs  in  B.C.  315, 
during  the  Second  Samnite  War,  when  its  citizens, 
who  were  at  this  time  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Romans,  were  induced  to  abandon  their  alliance,  and 
make  c<Hnmon  cause  with  the  Samnites  (I)iod.  ziz. 
65).  In  D.c  308  they  were  punished  for  their  de- 
fection by  the  consul  Fabins,  who  invaded  their  ter- 
ritory, and  laid  siege  to  their  city,  till  he  cmnpelled 
them  to  an  unqualified  submission.  (Liv.  iz.  41.) 
No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occurs  till  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when,  in  B.C.  216,  Hannibal,  liaving  been 
foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  Nola,  turned  his  arms 
against  Nuceria,  and  with  much  better  success;  for 
though  the  citizens  at  first  ofiercd  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, they  were  soon  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render: the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder  and  totally 
destroyed,  while  the  surviving  inhabitants  took  re- 
fuge in  the  other  cities  of  Campania.  (Liv.  zziii. 
15;  Appian,  Pun.  63.)  After  itamiibal  had  been 
compelleid  to  abandon  his  hold  on  Campania,  the  fu- 
gitive Nuccrians  were  restored  (b.c.  210);  but,  in-  • 
stead  of  being  again  established  in  their  native  city, 
they  were,  at  thdr  own  request,  settled  at  Ate] la, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  being  transferred  to  Ca- 
latia.  (Liv.  xzvii.  3 ;  Appian,  Anaib.  49.)  How 
Nuceria  itself  was  repeopled  we  are  not  informed, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  again  became  a  flourishing 
municipal  town,  with  a  territory  eztending  down  to 
the  sea-coast  (Pol.  iii.  91),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  in  hut  day  one  of  the  infportant  towns  of 
Campania.  (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  31.)  Its  territory 
was  ravaged  by  C.Papius  in  the  Social  War,  b.c.  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42) ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  state- 
ment of  Flurus,  the  city  itself  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered in  tlie  same  war.  (Flor.  iii.  18.  §11.)  It 
again  sufiered  a  similar  calamity  in  b.c.  73,  at  the 
hands  of  Spartacus  (Id.  iii.  20.  §  5);  and,  according 
to  Appian,  it  was  one  of  the  towns  which  the  Tri- 
umvirs assigned  to  their  veterans  for  their  occu- 
pation (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3):  but  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  col(xiy 
was  not  {«ttlc<l  there  until  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire  under  Augustus.  (//i6.  CoUm^ 
p.  235.)  It  is  there  termed  Nuceria  Constantia,  an 
epithet  found  also  in  the  Itinerary.  {Jtin.  Ant. 
p.  129.)  Ptolemy  a\^  u\.\eiX&  'v\&  ^'(^^tCvi\  \Mc3iL 
(Ptol.  iii.  \.  %  60)-,  aft^  n«  \tarci  Vscjwv  '\wa5eoa 
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Foin]#LL  and  MLiceria,  which  oiided  in  m  hhdub  tu- 
mult, not  witfanut  bloodehKd  (Id.  lir.  IT).  This 
ia  Iha  but  nifnlinti  of  Nuceria  that  w«  find  in  bis- 
tBryunder  the  K.imjin  p:inp™i  but  il»  namt appam 
in  rbe  Ilinorarics.  and  in  incidenlallj  mentioned  bj 
I'mcHpius.  The  declHiT*  battle  between  Narsea  and 
Telaa,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  inonarchj  in 
Ilnif,  A.  II.  633.  yrat  Funght  in  its  nnchbourbml,  un 
the  banlu  of  tlie  Samui.  called  b;  PncojliDS  the 
Unco.  (Pmeop.  S.C.ir.3S.)  We  leam  ako  thU  it 
ms  an  e]xKa|ial  we  in  the  enrlj  ttf^ti  of  ChrietiBnity, 
a  dicnity  that  it  hui  retnined  without  iDlermption 
duwn  to  the  present  day.  li>  modeni  appellation  of 
It'oerra  del  Fagmti  ia  deriTeJ  from  the  dpcnmatanre, 
that  in  rhe  13lh  cenluij  a  bodj  of  Saranmfl  were  ee- 
hblished  thereby  the  einpenr  Frederic  IL  There  are 
nil  remains  of  anti[|uilr  at  A'acem,  except  a  Tei7(dd 
church,  which  is  supposed  to  Late  been  originnJIjan 

It  was  at  Nuceria  that  the  Rirat  line  of  hij;h-rDad, 
which,  ijuiltint;  the  Appian  Way  at  Capua,  proceeded 
diteclly  H,  to  liheKium,  began  lo  ascend  the  range  of 
hilla  that  separmto  the  Baj  of  Napta  from  that  of 
Saltrno.  or  the  Poaidonian  gulf,  as  it  was  called  by 

peii,  through  Nucerla  b>  Maicina,  on  the  latter  bay. 
It  ISO  stadia  (15  RoDUUi  milea)  (Strab.  T.  [l2.^1)< 
which  is  kxs  than  the  truth  i  Nucena  being,  in  iact, 
7  geotinphiaJ  miles,  or  70  stadia,  from  Pompeii, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  aea  near  Salerno. 
Tlie  inscriptiwi  at  Potia  (Forum  Popillii)  givea  the 
diaCancv  from  thence  to  Nuccria  at  51  ii.  P.j  while  it 
recltons  only  33  from  thence  lo  Capua.  The  lline- 
iwy  girea  16  from  Nuceria  tu  Nola.  and  SI  from 
N'da  to  Capua.  (Uiell.  Inter.  330B ;  Mammaeti, 
lHKr.K.N.m75;  /(in.  .^nC  p.  109). 


a.  {ATocfra),  a  tomi  of  Uiiibria,  litnated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way.  between  Furum  FUminii  and  the 
nctnal  pass  oS  the  Apennines.  It  ia  menUonad  hj 
Stnbo  as  a  town  of  ccmsideiable  popolition,  owing  to 
iti  sittiatlun  on  oo  frequented  a  line  of  road,  as  well 
as  to  B  mannfactnre  of  woolen  vessels  for  household 
uten-sils.  I'iiny  designates  the  inliaMtant*  aa  "  Nu. 
cerini  cognomino  F.Lmnionacs  et  Camellani,"  but  the 
origin  of  both  appellaCiona  is  quite  onkuown.  Pto- 
lemy terms  it  a  Colonia.  but  it  is  not  menlion<d  as 
aucli  by  auj  other  writer.  If  this  ia  not  a  mistake, 
it  must  hare  been  one  of  thoee  settled  by  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Znmpt,  dt  Colon,  p.  401.)  The  modern 
eilyof  A^oceni,aaniall  jilace,  though  an  cpiKopal  see 
of  great  untiijnity.  undoubtedly  retains  Ihe  ancient 
nt&  It  was  situated  12  miles  from  Forum  Flamioii 
andl5fromFul|:iniuni<f<j;i;nD).  (Strab.!.  p.a!7i 
i'lin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Plot.  iii.  1.  §53;  IlM.  Ant 
(lSII;  niH.  ffier.  p.  fiU.) 

3.  A  town  of  Cispaibmo  Gaul,  meoliooed  only  by 
Piolomy  (iii.  1.  %i6\  frata  whom  ws  ham  that  it 
vui  aitiuiCed  in  the  n^bbooilvrad  <:{  Be^iim  \*- 
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pidiim  and  Mutina;  bnt  was  not  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.     It  is  probably  leprtsenled  by  the  Til- 
lage of  lAoaxra,  near  GvalaUa,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  i^.  (Cluter.  lUd.  p.  281.) 

4.  A  city  of  BrDtlinin,  in  Ihe  noghbourhocd  of 
Teriua,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  antfadr,  bot  the 
eiLitence  of  which  is  clearly  established  by  its  Mara, 
which  ham  the  Greek  iowriplion  NOrKFINCH 
(those  of  Nnceria  AtfiterTU  baring  unifonnly  Oscan 
legends),  and  indicate  a  clues  connection  with  Terina 
and  RhegTum.  Its  nto  ia  marked  by  the  maiern 
town  of  Xocrra,  situated  on  a  hill  aboni  4  nules  (rom 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  riier  S»- 
vnio.  Conudeiable  lemaina  of  an  andent  city  an 
still  Tihible  there,  which  liave  been  regarded  by  many 
writers  as  thoee  of  Terina  (Millingen,  Anciat  Cm>. 
p.  25,  Nomunuttiqm  dt  I'Anc.  Italit,  p.  SB).  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  HauifitK  dted  by  Stephanos 
of  Byiaatium  from  Pbihiitus  is  the  city  ia  qnft,ti«i, 
though  bs  lerms  it  a  dty  of  rjrrrAenia,  which  mast 
[E.H.B.1 


NUDION'NUU.  ill  t)ie  Table,  b  probity  Ibesame 
place  aa  Noeoduuum  of  the  Diablinttt.  [NoGo- 
i.tTi.011.]  [G.L.] 

KITDIUU  (Novl.oi'),  a  town  founded  by  the 
Minyas,  in  Tripjiylia  in  Klis,  bnt  which  was  deatroynl 
by  the  Eleiana  in  the  time  of  Uenidatus  (if.  1 48). 

NUITHONES,  a  German  tribe,  menlioiied  by 
Tacitus  (Germ.  40)  as  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Albis  (£ffie),  to  the  SW.  of  the  lAngobuiii.  They 
iu  common  with  other  ndgbbooring  tribes  wonhipiied 
Ertha,  that  is,  the  Earth.  In  some  edithns  Ihs 
name  is  written  Nnrtonee;  so  that  nothing  definite 
can  lie  said  either  in  regard  Co  the  import  of  thai 
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Latin  tranihilioi 
Libya,  which  discharged  itself  into  the  saa  to  the  S. 
of  Mauretania  Tiogitaoa.  It  has  been  identified 
with  that  which  is  called  in  the  Ship-joninal  of 
Uanno,  Lixus  (A[{oi,  Gmg.  Grate  MaL,  p.  5,  ed. 
Hiiller),  and  by  Scylai  of  Caryanda  (if  the  present 
text  be  correct),  XiOK  (E.w,  p.  53).  and  by  Poly- 
biui  (op.  Pirn.  T,  1),  Co«E!iC8.  The  Lybiin  tint 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Uanretanian  His', 
and  town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Scylsi 
(L  c:  cnnp.  Artamidoros,  ap  Strak.  ivii.  p.8!9; 
Steph.  B.  t.  K.  Aly(:  Aifa,  Hecat.  Ft-.  338;  Al{, 
Ptol.  It.  I.  g§S,  13;  Pomp.  Mela,  iiL  la  3  fi; 
Plin.  v.  1),  and  which  ia  now  represented  by  Iho 
riier  called  by  Ihe  Arabs  U'iuJy-e(-XAo(,  falling  into 
tlie  sea  at  EUArUck,  where  Barth  ( IConderw^es, 
p|i  23—25)  found  ruins  of  Die  ancient  Ijxua.  The 
IJins  of  Hinno.  or  Nuius  of  Ptolemy,  is  the  Qurf- 
Dra  (irn</y.i>ra),  which  the  S.  decliiity  of  the 
.i^ffas  of  .Ifnrocco  sends  to  the  Sn^nni  in  lat.  3S°;a 
river  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  nearly  diy,  and 
which  lionon  {Ei]Aor.  de  I'Alg.  Biit.  et  flrogr. 
Tot.  Till  pp.  65 — TS)  considers  to  bs  a  uith  )aia 
than  the  Kliine.  It  flows  at  first  from  M.  to  S^  until, 
.  m^.\iL.  29°  and  VV.  lodg.  9°,  it  tarns  alsKM  It  right 
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angleft  to  its  fonner  oooxm,  runs  to  the  W.,  and  after 
pa&siiig  through  the  great  fresh- water  lake  of  DebcM^ 
enters  the  sea  at  Ctq>e  Nun,  The  name  of  this  cape, 
so  celebrated  in  the  Portuguese  discoveries  of  the 
15th  centniy,  appears  to  have  a  mnch  older  origin 
than  has  been  snpposed,  and  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemj.  Edriai  speaks  of  a  town,  Nvl  or  WtuR 
Nua^  somewhat  more  to  the  S.,  and  three  dajs*  jonr- 
nej  in  the  interior:  Leo  Africanns  calls  it  Belad  de 
Non.  (Homboldt,  AtpecU  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pp. 
1 18—120,  trans.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NUMANA  (No^Ataya:  Eth.  Numanas:  Umana)^ 
a  town  of  Picennm,  situated  oa  the  sea-coast  of  that 
province,  8  miles  S.  of  Ancona,  at  the  sonthem 
extremity  of  the  mountain  promontoiy  called  Mens 
Gnmerus.  (Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  18;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  21; 
Mel  ii.  4.  §  6;  Itm.  AnL  p.  312.)  Its  foundation 
is  ascribed  by  Plinj  to  the  Siculi ;  but  it  u  doubtful 
whether  this  is  not  a  mistake;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Numana  as  well  as  Ajicona  was  colonised 
bj  Sicilian  Greeks^  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dionjsius 
ii  Syracuse.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history; 
but  Silius  Italicus  encmierates  it  among  the  towns 
of  Pioentun  in  the  Second  Punic  War ;  and  we 
learn  from  inscripti(nis  that  it  was  a  municipal  town, 
and  apparently  cme  of  some  consideration,  as  its 
name  is  associated  with  the  important  cities  of 
Aesis  and  AuximuuL  (Sil  ItaL  viiL  431 ;  Gruter, 
Inter,  p.  446.  1,2;  Orell.  Inter,  3899,  3900.) 
The  Itineraries  place  it  8  miles  from  Ancona  and 
10  from  Potentia.  {Itm.  i4fK.  p.  312;  Tab.  Pevi.) 
It  was  in  early  ages  an  episcopal  see,  but  this  was 
afterwards  united  with  that  of  Ancona.  The  an- 
cient dty  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  the 
cig^ith  century ;  and  the  modem  Umana  is  a  poor 
pbce.  [£.  H.  B.] 

KUMA'NTIA  (Sovfuunia,  Ptol.  il  6.  §  56 ; 
Softayria,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  the  capital  of  the  Are- 
▼aci  in  Hispania  Tarnuxmensis,  and  the  most  fa- 
mous city  in  all  Celtiberia,  according  to  Strabo  (iii. 
p.  162)  and  MeUi  (il  6).  Pliny  however  (iii.  3. 
i.  4),  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Pelendones, 
which  also  agrees  with  the  Itin.  Ant>  (p.  442).  It 
is  represented  as  situated  on  an  eminence  of  mode- 
rate height,  but  great  steepness,  and  approachable 
only  on  one  side,  which  was  defended  by  ditches 
and  intrenchments.  (Flor.  ii.  18 ;  Ores.  v.  7 ; 
Appian,  B.  Hisp.  76,  91.)  The  Dnrius  flowed  near 
it,  and  also  another  small  river,  whose  name  b  not 
mentioned.  (Appian,  £.  Hisp.  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fr. 
82,  ed.  Fabr.  i.  p.  35.)  It  was  on  tiie  road  from  As- 
turica  to  Gaesaraogusta  (/<m.  Ant  I.  c),  and  had  a 
circumference  of  24  stadia  (Appian,  B.  Ilitp.  90; 
Oros.  2.  c.) ;  but  was  not  surrounded  with  walls. 
(Florus,  L  c.)  Its  memorable  siege  and  destruction 
by  Scipio  Africanns,  b.  c.  134,  are  related  by  Appian 
(4S— 98),  Eutropius  (iv.  17),  Cicero  (ds  Off.  i.  1 1), 
Stxabo  \l  c),  &c  The  ruins  at  PwnU  de  Den 
Gwnrajf  probably  mark  the  site  of  this  once  fa- 
mous city.  (Aldrete,  Ant.  Iliip.  i.  6;  Florez,  Etp. 
&  TiL  p.  276;  ITAnville,  Mim.  de  V  Acad,  des 
Inter.  toI.  zL  p.  770,  cited  by  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  455.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NUMETmiM  (Nov^^vior,  Sladiaim.  298),  a 
nnidl  island  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  55  stadia 
from  Paphoi;  perhaps  the  same  as  that  described  by 
Pliny  ("contra  Neampaphum  Hierocepia,''  v.  35). 
Strabo  (xhr.  pp.  683,  684)  has  an  inhind  town  Hie- 
rooepia^  [E.  B.  J.] 

NUMPCIUS  (NofdKios:  Rio  Tvrto\  a  small  river 
of  Latiom,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Lavinium 
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and  Ardea.  It  is  mentioned  almost  exclusively  in 
reftarence  to  the  legendary  history  of  Aeneas,  who^ 
according  to  the  poetical  tradition,  adopted  also  by 
the  R<»nan  historians,  was  buried  on  its  bonks,  where 
he  was  vrorshipped  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indiges, 
and  had  a  sacred  grove  and  Herotmi.  (Liv.  i.  2; 
Dionys.  i.  64 ;  Tict  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  1 4 :  Ovid.  AfeL 
xiy.  598— 608;  Tibull.  u.  5.39—44.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  grove  of  Jupiter  Indiges  was  one  of 
Anna  Perenna,  originally  a  Roman  divinity,  and 
probably  the  tutelary  nymph  of  the  river,  but  who 
was  brought  also  into  connection  with  Aeneas  by 
the  l^ends  of  later  times,  which  represented  her  as 
the  sister  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage.  The  fables 
connected  with  her  are  rehted  at  full  by  Ovid  (FatL 
iii.  545—564),  and  by  Silius  ItaUcus  (viii.  28— 
201).  Both  of  these  poets  speak  of  the  Numicius 
as  a  small  stream,  with  stagnant  waters  and  reedy 
banks:  but  they  afiwd  no  clue  to  its  situation,  be^ 
yond  the  general  intimation  that  it  was  in  the 
Laurentine  territory,  an  appellation  which  is  some- 
times  used,  by  the  poets  especially,  with  very  vague 
latitude.  But  Pliny,  in  enumerating  the  places  along 
the  coast  of  Latium,  moitions  the  river  Numicius 
between  Laurentum  and  Ardea;  and  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Dionysius  it  would  seem  that  he  certainly 
conceived  the  battle  in  which  Aeneas  was  slain  to 
have  been  fought  between  Lavinium  and  Ardea,  but 
nearer  the  former  dty.  Hence  the  Rio  Torto,  a 
small  river  with  a  sluggish  and  winding  stream, 
which  forma  a  considerable  marsh  near  its  outlet, 
may  fsirly  be  r^^u'dcd  as  the  ancient  Numicius.  It 
would  seem  from  Pliny  that  the  Lucus  Jovis  Indi- 
getis  was  situated  on  its  right  bank.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  Dionys.  L  64;  Nibby,  2>wtorm,  vd.  ii.  p. 
418.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NUMIDIA,  the  central  tract  of  countiy  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Africa,  which  forms  the  largest  portion 
of  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Frendi,  and 
called  Algeria  or  AlgMe. 

I.  Aome,  Limittf  and  Inhabitants. 

The  continuous  system  of  highlands,  which  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  in  the 
earliest  period  occupied  by  a  race  of  people  c<msisting 
of  many  tribes,  of  whom,  the  Berbert  of  the  Algerine 
territories,  or  the  Kabglet  or  QuabaSly^  aa  they  are 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. These  peoples,Bpeaking  a  language  which 
was  once  spoken  from  the  Fortunate  Islands  in  the 
W.  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  which  still  ex- 
phiins  many  names  in  andent  African  topography, 
and  embradng  tribes  of  quite  difierent  characters, 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  (though  not  negroes),  were 
called  by  the  Romans  Numidae,  not  a  proper  name, 
but  a  comm<m  denomination  from  the  Greek  form 
yofid^s.     (Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp.  833,  837.) 
Aherwards  Numxda  and  Numidia  (Novfuila  and 
71  fio/iolila  or  NofioSiw^,  Ptol.  iv.  3;  Pomp.  Mela,  L 
6;  Plin.  v.  2,  vi.  39)  became  the  name  of  the  nation 
and  the  country.    Sometimes  they  were  called  Mau- 
Rusn  Numidae  (MavpoiUnoi  Nofict5cs,  Appian,  B.C. 
ii.  44),  while  the  later  writere  always  speak  of  them 
undo'  the  general  name  of  Mauri  (Amm.  Marc 
xxix.  5;  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  4.)    The  most  powerful 
among  these  tribes  were  the  Masstu  (MeurcrdAioi, 
PolyK  iii.  44;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xviL  p.  829;  Dionys. 
187;  VLaatnfXus,  Polyb.  vii.  19;  Massyli,  Sil.  Ital. 
xvi.  170;  Massy  la  gens,  Liv.  xxiv.  48),  whose  terri- 
tories extended  from  the  rivet  M!(\\«a!|^«^\Kk'\\^^s«SL 
Pnnn.  (Seba  Ris^  *,  ox^  ^Itub  l&hS)Ui»si\x  V^oa- 
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ctuffvKioi,  Polyb.  iii.  33;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp. 
827,  829,  833;  Dionys.  187;  Sail.  Jug.  *J2;  Piiii.  v. 
1 ;  Mtthacsyli,  Liv.  xxviii.  1 7),  wcupying  the  country 
to  the  W.  lUk  fur  an  the  river  Molucba.  Nomad  life, 
nnder  all  the  ditlercnces  of  time  aud  space,  prcsenta 
one  unifonn  type,  the  "  armentarios  Afer  "  of  Virgil 
(Georg.  iii.  344),  and  Salliwt  (Jttg.  18),  who,  as 
governor  of  Numidia,  had  opportunity  for  observation, 
may  be  recognised  in  the  modern  Kabyle.  These 
live  in  huta  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  and  co- 
vered with  clay,  which  resemble  the  **  magalia  "  of 
the  old  Numidians,  spread  in  little  groups  over  the 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  store  away  their  grain  in 
holes  in  the  ground.  Numidia,  a  nation  of  horsemen, 
supplied  the  Carthaginians  with  the  wild  cavahry, 
who,  without  saddle  and  bridle,  scoured  the  countiy, 
as  if  horse  and  rider  were  one  creature.  Blasinissa, 
who,  till  the  age  of  ninety,  could  spring  upon  his 
hon^e's  back  (Appian,i^i/n.  107),  represents  the  true 
Numidian;  faithless,  merciless,  unscrupulous,  he  is  a 
man  of  barbaric  race,  acquiring  the  tastes  and  the 
polish  of  civilisation  without  any  deeper  reformation. 
Agriculture  and  the  arts  of  life  were  introduced  under 
Masinissa,  and  still  more  by  ^Ccipsa.  After  the  fall 
of  Carthage,  the  Romans  presented  the  Numidian 
kings  .with  its  library;  bat  Punic  influence  must  have 
been  very  slight.  Procopius  {B.  V,  iL  10),  indeed, 
says,  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  Mauretania  and 
Numidia,  that  they  used  the  Phoenician  langiuigo  in 
bis  time;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they 
ever  used  Punic,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Proco- 
pus  possessed  the  information  requisite  for  ascer- 
taining the  fact  They  used  a  hinguage  among 
Uiemselvcs,  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
who  imagined  it  to  be  Punic,  while  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  idiom  which  they  spoke 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  colonists,  and 
which  continued  to  be  their  vernacular  dialect  long 
after  the  Caitliaginians  and  liomans  had  coised  to 
be  known  among  tliem,  even  by  name.  Latin  would 
be  the  language  of  the  cities,  and  must  have  been 
very  generally  intelligible,  as  the  Christian  teachers 
never  ap(>car  to  have  used  or  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  learn  any  other  language. 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  the  distinc- 
tiou  between  wliat  was  called  the  **  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Atlas"  must  be  abandoned.  There  is  only 
one  AtUs,  formerly  called  in  the  native  language 
**  Dyris ;"  and  this  name  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
foldings,  or  succession  of  crests,  which  form  the  di- 
vision between  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  those  wliich  flow  towards  the  Sahara 
lowland.  The  £.  prolongaticm  of  the  snow-covered 
W.  summits  of  the  Atlas,  has  a  direction  or  strike 
from  £.  to  W.  Numerous  projections  from  this 
chain  run  out  into  the  sea,  and  form  abrupt  pro- 
montories :  tlie  first  of  these  in  a  directi(xi  from  E. 
to  W.,  was  HiPPi  Prom,  (*Iinrow  inpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  5:  C.de  Garde,  or  Hus-el-IIamrah);  then  Sro- 
BOKBUM  (Sr^^o^^y,  Ptol.  i  c. :  C.  de  Fer,  Jids 
Jftidifl);  KirsiavDA;  CoLLora  Magnus;  at  Tk£8 
Prom.,  or  the  cove  at  Seba  Hua^  the  Sinus  Numi- 
Dii'us  (Nov^iSUos  KiJAirof,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  3),  into 
which  the  rivers  Ampsaga,  Audus,  and  Sisar  dis- 
charged themselves,  with  the  headland  Igiixsili 
(^Dschidschelt)  and  Saldae  (C.  Carbon^  Bowjxe, 
litdschAjah);  after  passing  KusucuRi<M  and  C, 
MtUifi  or  Rda  Temtndjuz,  the  bold  shores  of  tlie 
Bay  ofAlgUrtf  to  wliich  the  uncWnls  gftve  xvoittsofi^ 
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succeed.  The  chief  rix-eni  were  the  Tusca,  tlie 
lMiund;u7  between  Numidia  .ind  the  Roman  pn*- 
vincc,  the  Rubricatus  or  Ubus,  and  the  Ampsaga. 
The  S.  boundaries,  towards  the  widely  extendfd 
low  region  of  the  Sahara,  are  still  but  little  known. 
From  the  researches  of  >1M.  Fournel,  Renon,  and 
Carette,  it  appears  that  the  Sahara  is  cooiposed 
of  several  detached  basins,  and  that  the  number  and 
the  population  of  the  fertile  cases  is  much  greater 
than  had  been  imagined.  Of  larger  vrild  animak, 
only  gazelles,  wild  asses,  and  ostriches  are  to  be  met 
with.  The  lion  of  the  Numidian  desert  exists  only 
in  imagination,  as  that  animal  naturally  seekis 
spots  where  food  and  water  can  be  found.  The 
camel,  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,**  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  horsemen  of  Numidia;  its  diffusion  must 
be  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
employed  it  for  commercial  operations  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  whence  it  spread  through  Gyrene  to  the 
whole  of  the  NW.  of  Africa,  where  it  was  fint 
brought  into  military  use  in  the  train  of  armies  in 
the  tunes  of  the  Caesars.  The  later  introdnctioa  of 
this  carrier  of  the  desert,  so  important  to  the  no- 
madic life  of  nations,  and  the  patriarchal  stage  of 
development,  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  epoch  of 
the  conquering  Arabs.  The  maritime  tract  of  thb 
country  displays  nearly  the  same  vegetable  forms  as 
the  coasts  of  Andalusia  and  Valencia,  The  olive, 
the  orange-tree,  the  arborescent  ricinus,  the  Cha- 
maerops  humilis,  and  the  date-tree  flourish  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  when  the  wanner 
sun  of  N.  Africa  produces  different  species,  they  are 
generally  belonging  to  the  same  families  as  the  Eu- 
ropean tribes.  The  marble  of  Numidia,  **  giallo 
antico,"  golden  yellow,  with  reddish  veins,  was  the 
most  highly  prized  at  Rome  for  its  colour.  (Plin. 
XXXV.  1,  xxxvi.  8.)  The  pavement  of  the  Comitiam 
at  Rome  consisted  of  slabs  of  this  beautiful  mate- 
rial.    (Niebuhr,  LecL  on  Anc,  Gtog,  toL  ii.  p.  80.) 

III.  nisiory  and  Political  Geography. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  these  tribes 
in  the  Furst  Pimic  War,  when  they  served  as  the 
CarthaginLtn  cavalry.  After  the  great  victoiy  of 
Regulus,  the  Numidians  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Car- 
thage. (Polyb.  i.  31 ;  Diod.  Fragm.  VaL  xxiiL  4.) 
The  wild  array  of  their  horsemen  was  the  most  for- 
midable arm  of  Hannibal,  and  with  the  half-caste  3Ia- 
tines  at  their  head,  carried  destruction  throoghoat  Si- 
cily. In  the  great  struggle  of  the  Second  Iconic  War 
the  Romans  made  use  of  these  Euthless  barbarians  with 
great  success.  The  services  of  Masinissa  prince  of 
the  £.  Numidians,  were  not  unrewarded,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  obtained  the  dominions  of  Sypbax, 
his  rival,  and  prince  of  the  W.  tribes,  the  Massaesyli, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory;  to 
that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Mnlucha  on  the 
W.,  to  the  Cyrenaica  on  the  £.,  complotely  sor- 
rounding  the  small  strip  allowed  to  Carthage  on  the 
coast  (Appian,  Pun.  106).  When  Masinissa 
died  he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  three  sons,  Goluwa, 
Micipsa,  and  Mastanabal*  Gnlussa  and  Mastanabal 
died ;  the  latter  left  no  legitimate  children,  bat  only 
Jugurtha  and  Gauda,  sons  by  a  coocnbine;  and 
thus  the  vast  donunions  of  Numidia  fell  into  the 
hands  of  ^Gcipsa,  the  Philliellene.  He  had  two 
sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated Jugurtha  in  the  throne.  The  latter,  spuming 
a  divided  empire,  murdered  Uiempsal,  and  oompelkd 
Adherbal  to  tly  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the 
^  canate  against  tho  nsarpation  of  his  oonsin.    The 
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senators,  manj  of  whom  were  bribed  by  Jugorthaf 
tsent  commiasionerg,  who  divided  the  kingdom  in 
such  s  manner  that  Jagnrtha  obtained  the  most 
warlike  and  most  productive  portion  of  it  New 
quarreld  broke  out  between  the  rival  princes,  when 
Jugurtha  besieged  Adherbal  in  Cirta,  and,  after 
compelling  him  to  surrender,  put  him  to  a  cruel 
death.  War  was  declared  against  Jugurtha  bj 
Rome,  which,  after  being  carried  on  with  varying 
success,  was  finished  bj  bis  capture  and  death  in 
B.  a  106.  The  kingdom  was  given  to  Hiempsal 
IL,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  in 
the  civil  wara  allied  himself  to  the  Pompeians.  On 
the  death  of  Juba  I.,  b.  c.  46,  Niunidia  was  made 
a  Roman  province  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  Sallust,  the  historian,  a.  d.  39,  Cali- 
gula changed  the  government  of  the  province,  giving 
apparently,  co-ordinate  powers  to  the  proconsul  and 
the  legatus.  [See  the  article  Africa,  Vol.  L  p.  70, 
where  the  arrangements  are  fully  described.]  The 
"  legatus  Aug.  pr.  pr.  Nnmidiae  "  (Orelli,  Inter.  3672) 
rcisided  at  Cirta,  the  capital  of  the  old  Numidian 
kings,  which,  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  ac- 
quired the  '^  jus  coloniae."  Besides  Cirta,  there 
vrere  many  other  *'  coloniae,**  of  which  the  following 
names  are  known: — Sicca;  Tuamucadis;  Afhro- 
disium;   Calcva;   Tabraca;   Tibioa;   Ttri- 

DBOMUM;   TUBURMIGA;   ThEVESTE  ;   MedAURA  ; 

Ammkdera;  Sdiittu;  Rusicade;  Hifpo  Re- 
gius; Mileum;  Lambaesa;  Tuelefte  Lares. 
BuiXA  Regia  was  a  "  liberum  oppidum."  The 
number  of  towns  must  have  been  considerable,  as, 
according  to  the  "  Notitia,^  Numidia  had  in  the 
fifth  century  123  episcopal  sees.  (Biarquardt,  in 
fiekker's  Ilandbuch  der  Rom,  AH.  pt.  iii.  p.  229.) 
During  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country,  that 
people,  according  to  their  usual  plan,  drove  several 
roads  through  it.  Numerous  remains  of  Roman 
posts  and  stations,  which  were  of  two  kinds,  those 
which  secured  the  roads,  and  others  which 
guarded  the  estates  at  some  distance  from  them, 
are  still  remaining  (^Txmdon  Geog.  Joum,  vol. 
viiL  p.  53) ;  and  such  was  their  excellent  ar- 
nmgement  that,  at  first,  one  legion,  '*  Ilia  Aug.," 
to  which  afterwards  a  second  was  added,  "  Macri- 
ana  liberatriz  **  (Tac.  Hist.  L  11 ),  served  to  keep  the 
African  provinces  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Moorish  tribes.  The  long  peace  which  Africa  en- 
joyed, and  the  flourishing  com  trade  it  carried  on, 
had  converted  the  wild  Numidian  tribes  into  peace- 
ful peasants,  and  had  opened  a  great  field  for  Chris- 
tian exerti(»L  In  the  fourth  century,  Numidia  was 
the  chosen  seat  of  the  Donatist  schism.  The  ra- 
vages of  the  Circumcellions  contributed  to  that 
destruction,  which  was  finally  consummated  by  the 
Vandal  invasion.  Justinian  sent  forth  Ids  troops, 
with  a  view  of  putting  down  the  Arians,  more  than 
oi  winning  new  provinces  to  the  empire  The  work 
was  a  complete  one;  the  Vandals  were  exterminated. 
Along  with  the  temporary  rule  of  Constantinople, 
the  native  populati(m  of  Africa  reappeared.  The 
most  signal  victoiy  of  the  cross,  as  it  appeared  to 
that  generation,  prepared  the  way  for  the  victory  of 
the  crescent  a  century  afterwards.  [£.  B.  J.] 
NUMIDIA  NOVA.  [Africa,  Vol.  L  p.  71,  a.] 
NUMI'DICUS  SINUS.  [Numidia.] 
NUMISTRO  (NovulffTfwv,  Ptol.;  1iofil<rrfwp 
Pht.:  £tk.  Numestranus),  a  town  of  Lucania,  ap- 
parently near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  near  which  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Hannibal  and  Marcellus, 
in  B.C.  210,  without  any  dcciiiive  result  CLiv  xxviL 
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2;  Plut  Marc.  24).  From  the  narrative  of  Livy, 
which  is  copied  by  Plutarch,  it  is  clear  that  Nu- 
mistro  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Lucania, 
as  Mareellus  marched  out  of  Samnium  thither,  and 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
withdrew  towards  Apulia,  but  was  overtaken  by 
Marcellus  near  Venusia.  Pliny  also  enumerates  the 
Numestrani  (evidently  the  same  people)  among  the 
mtmidpal  towns  of  Lucania,  and  places  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Vdcentani.  Hence  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy  tliat  he 
transfers  Numistro  to  the  interior  of  Bruttium,  un- 
less there  were  two  towns  of  the  name,  nhich  is 
scarcely  probable.  Clnverius,  however,  follows  Pto- 
lemy, and  identifies  Numistro  with  Nicagtro  in  Ca- 
labria^  but  this  is  certainly  erroneous  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  l.§74;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  1319).  The 
site  conjecturally  assigned  to  it  by  Romanelli,  near 
the  modem  Afuro,  about  20  miles  N  W.  from  Potenea, 
b  plausible  enough,  and  agrees  well  with  Pliny's 
statement  that  it  was  united  for  municipal  purposes 
with  Volceii  (Buccmo),  which  is  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  Muro  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  434).  Some 
ancient  remains  and  inscriptions  have  been  found  on 
the  spot.  [£.  H.  B.] 

NURA.     [Balearbs,  p.  374,  a.] 

NUTtSIA  {Sovpffia:  Eth.  Nursinus:  Narcia), 
a  city  of  the  Salnnes,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nar,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  group 
of  the  Apennines,  now  known  as  the  Monti  deUa 
SUnUtL  The  coldness  of  its  climate,  resulting  from 
its  position  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains,  is  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus.  (Virg.  Aen, 
vii.  716;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  417.)  The  first  mention  of 
it  in  history  is  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  205), 
when  it  was  one  of  the  cities  which  came  forward 
with  volunteers  for  the  armaments  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  45.)  As  on  this  occasion  the  only  Uiree 
cities  of  the  Sabines  mentioned  by  name  are  Nursia, 
Reate,  and  Amitemum,  it  is  probable  that  Nursia 
was,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  one  of  the  most  ocm- 
siderablo  places  among  the  Sabines.  It  was  a 
rounidpal  town  under  the  Roman  government  (Orell. 
Inacr.  3966;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  55), 
and  we  Icam  that  its  inhabitants  were  punished  by 
Octavian  for  their  zealous  adherence  to  the  republican 
party,  and  the  support  they  afforded  to  L.  Antonius 
in  the  Perusian  War.  (Suet  Aug.  12 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  13.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Vespasia  Polla, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian;  and  the 
monuments  of  her  family  existed  in  the  time  of 
Suetonius  at  a  place  called  Vespasiae,  6  miles  from 
Nursia  on  the  road  to  Spoletium.  (Suet  Vesp.  1.) 
The  "  ager  Nursinus"  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  the  Liber  Coloniaram  (pp.  227,  257),  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  ever  received  a  regular  colony. 
We  learn  from  Columella  and  Pliny  that  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  turnips,  which  are  also  alluded  to 
by  Martial  (Colum.  x.  421;  Plin.  xviii.  13.  s.  34; 
Martial,  xiii.  20.)  From  its  secluded  position  Nursia 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  continued  to  exist  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  became  an  episcopal 
see  at  an  early  period,  and  is  celebrated  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  the  birthplace  of  St  Benedict,  the 
founder  of  the  first  great  monastic  order. 

It  is  said  that  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  still 
exist  at  Norcia,  in  the  same  massive  polygonal  style 
as  those  near  Reate  and  Amitemum  (Petit-Radel, 
Ann.d.  InsiArck,  1829,  p.  51),  but  they  ha.^«;  t«si^ 
I  been  dacrib«d 'm  ^\i^.  \]L.^\^:\ 
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NYCBIL     [Stbtica.]  tnina  ipumad  b;  »  bridge,  connectiiw  tb«  two  f«ii 

(n'GBENI.     [SrimcA.]  of  the  lown.     (Stub.  iit.  p.  650i  Horn.  Ayin.  w. 

KYMPHAEA,  NYMPHAEUM.     1.  (Sviupaln,  17;  Plin.  t.  29  ;  Ptol.  y.  2.  g  18;  Hierod.  p.  6J3; 

Ee7lu,p.S9;Nfi»i4Hijai',  Stnb.  ni.  p.309;  AppiiD,  Slq)h.  B^i.  >.  s.)  Tradition  usigiwd  Ihe  foaoiluiuii 

B.  Mithr.  lOS;  Ptol.  iiL  6.  §  3;  Anon.  Peripl  cf  Ibe  piice  to  Ibm  brolben,  Athjmbnn,  Atb.Tm- 

p,  S  i   PlLn.  iv.  26;  Cntenu,  op.  BorpiKrat.  t.v.;  t>ndU9,  and  Hjdnliu,  wbo  emigrated  from  SpuU, 

MjtDphAe.  Gwg.  Rh.  t.  S},  a  Milesian  colonj  of  the  and  rounded  tbre*  toinu  on  the  wHth  i£  the  Hit- 

Tauric  CheraODese,  with  a  f/xA  harbour.     (Stnb.  andei;  bnt  in  the  conrte  of  tine  Nyia  abeorbed  than 

L  c.)     The  miiu  of  this  town  are  to  be  found  on  tbe  all;  the  Njaaeaiu,  howerer,  ncogoioe  mve  tf pediil; 

&  point  of  the  galf  now  called  theLaJts/rcAow-  Alh^mbnu  aa   their  founder.      (Sttph.   B.  l  r. 

bathe.    (Dubois  de  Montpcrreux,  Voya^Avtovr  du  A^^^;  Strab.  L  c.)     The  town  derirod  its  Dame 

Cououe,  Tol.  T.  PP.S46— asi;  llarifn^  Tutbout,  of  Mysa  from  Nyaa,  coe  of  the  witu  of  Antiochiiii, 

Parlidaa  de  la  iter  Noirt,  p.  74.)     PalUis  (A«M  the  soa  of  Seleucna  (Stcph.  B.  i.  r.  'Arriix'^), 

ii  ttSalLSlaUhaU.  RvHlandi,  vol.  ii.  p.  341)  Gxea  havinf;  preriooslj  be«Q  called  Albymbra  (Slepb.  B, 

it  between  the  Faaittfia  Batttry  and  fomywi-  i.  e.  'MaiiXpa)  and  Pjrthapolit  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  HuAi. 

\„). 


2.  The 

harbour  of  Linns  in  lUjricum,  and  8  M.  P. 

N7«i 

ftom  that 

;  town  (Caesar,  B.  C.  m.  26),  on  a  pro- 

ita  culliv 

montorjol 

fthe.an.BnaiDe.fPlin.iii.a6.)    [E.BJ.] 

leraal  ec 

NVMPHAEA    (Nuf4fala},  a   email   isLuid   oO'  tbe  geographer  himself,  when  a  jootli,  atttaideii  the 

the  coast  of  louia,  is  ineDtioDcd  only  bj  Pliny  (t.  lectnres  of  Aristodemns,  a  disciple  of  Panaetiu; 

37).     Bespecting  Nymjdiaca  as  a  name  ofC«,Hee  another  Aiiitwlemus  of  Njsa,  a  cousin  of  the  (bnrer, 

Cce.  [I~  S.]  bad  been  the  initractor  ofPompey.     (Stnb.JLr.; 

MYMTHAEUM  (Noiifauiv,   Strab.  vii.  p.  330  ;  Cic.  niJ/'aiH.  TiiL64.)  HierodesciaaaaMjaaaiMOe 

PtoL  iii.  13.  §  U),  tbe  promontoiy  to  the  S.  of  the  sees  of  Asia,  and  Its  biahopa  an  mentioDtd  in 

tike  pFuimuU  of  Acte,  from  whence  Mt.  Athcs  riaa  the  Conncila  of  Epheius  and  ConstanUDople.     Tbe 

abruptlj   to   the   very  enminiu     It   is  now  called  coins  of  Nyu  are  very  numereiu,  and   exhibit  a 

Kara   Ita^hio  GhiOrghL     (Leake,  Nor  A.  Grace,  series  of  Roman  euiperore  &Dm  Augustus  to  Galiimuj, 

ToL  iii.  pp.114,  149.)  [E.  B.J.J  The  site  of  Nysa  has  been  recognised  by  Chandler 

NYMPHAEUM  (Nii^ugi'.)     1.  A  place  on  tbe  and  other  travellers  at  Sviton-UiHr,  above  the  plain 

(•stem  coast  of  Bithynia,  at  a  distance  of  30  stadia  of  the  Maeander,  on  a  spot  much  resembling  that 

west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oiiues  (Aiiian,  PeripL  described  by  Strabo;  who  also  mentions  a  tbeatn,  a 

P/ml.  Eta.  f.  14),  or,  according  to  the  Petiplus  of  forum,  a  gymnaainm  for  youths,  and  another  for  men. 

tbe  Anunymus  (p.  4).  45  stadia  frran  Tyndandae.  Benuunsof  a  theatre,  with  many  lOWa  of  seat*  almiat 

2.  A  pbce  in  Cilicia,  between  Celendnis  and  Soli,  entire,  as  well  sa  of  an  amphitheatre,  Kymnaaium, 

ii  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (v.  23).  [L.  $.]  &c.,  were  seen  by  Chandler.     (Leake,  Ana  Hour, 

NYMPHAEUS    (Amm.   Marc   xviii.   9.    §   3;  p.  24S;  FsUows,  fiucoiw.  pp.  !2.  foil. ;  HamUtun, 

N^ioi,  PtDCop.  B.P.  L  8,  21 ;  Suidaa,  ).  r.),  an  Raearcha,  i.  p.  934.)     The  countiy  round  Nyia  is 

tfhient  of  the  Tigris,  240  etadia  from  Amida,  and  described  as  bearing  evidence  of  Uie  MUstence  of 

the  boimdaty  between  the  Boman  and  the  Fereiau  anbtemneoniGreSidthetbyeibalatioiisandrapoura, 

empim.    Bitter  {Erdhmde,  vol.  i.  p.  98)  identifies  or  by  its  hot  mineral  springs. 
it  with  the  ZUitmh  Su.  {Lomlim  Gtog,  jbunt,  vol. 
X.  p.  363;  CDiiip  St.  Martin,  Min.  nr  tArmaiit, 
vol.  i.  p.  166;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empirt,  vol.  v.  p. 
S4S,)                                                      [E-  B.  J.I 

NYMPHAEUS  (.Vin/a),  a  small  river  of  Utiam, 
mentioned  only  by  Phny  (iiu  5.  ».  B),  who  describoi 
it  as  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Astnra  and  GircolL 
Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stream  meant  is  the 
one  still  called  the  Nitffa,  though  this  does  not  now 
Bow  into  the  >ca  at  all,  but  within  a  few  miles  of  ita 
HHirce  (which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  VoUciau  moun- 
tains, iuimcdistcly  below  the  site  of  Norba,  fonning 
a  pool  or  snioll  lake  of  besutifully  clear  water)  stsg-        2.  A  place  iu  the  district  of  Milyas  in  Pisidia, 

iiat«,  and  Ireee  itself  in  the  Pontine  Uarabes.     A  situated  on  tbe   river  Xanlhus,  on  the  south  d 

town  called  Wn/o  arose,  in  the  middle  ages,  close  to  Podalaiti.     (IHol.  v.  3.  §  7;  Hierod.  p.  684,  when 

ita  BOureo,  but  this  is  now  m  muis.     We  Lara  no  the  naine  is  misspelt  Miiai.) 
Bccoont  of  any  ancient  town  on  the  site.     [K.H.B.]         3.  A  lown  iu  Cappadoda,  in  the  district  called 

KYSIPHAS.     [Mbgaloi-olis,  p.  309,  h.]  Huriane,  not  far  from  the  river  Halyi,  oo  the  mad 

NYMPUA'SIA.     [MnTHrDluUH.]  from  Anryra  to  Caesar^  (PtoL  t.7.  SSj  It.  AnL 

NYSA  orXYSSA  (NiioB  or  Nwrtra),  is  said  tn  pp.  SOS,  506;  HierocL  p.  699;  Nicephor,  li.  44.) 

have  been  tbe  name  of  the  place  in  which  the  god  Its  sits  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  bearing  the 

Dionysus  nai  bora,   whence  it  was  transferrad  to  name  of  A'irae  or  JVino  (Hamilton,  Renonttt,  a. 

a    gftat  iDuny   towns  in    all   farts  of  the   world  p.  265.)  [L.  S,] 

which  were  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  the         NYSA  (NJirii).     IL /»  Europe.  1.  Avillagoin 

*iue.  Boeotia  on  MC  Hdicon.     (Strab.  ix.  p.  4U5  ;  Steph. 

I.  laAiiit.  1.  A  lown  in  Caria,  en  thesouthera  ilope  B.  i.  v.  Niiitiu.) 
ofniountMeuagiB,ontheDOt1h  of  the  Maeander, and         2.  A  town  in  Thrace,  in  the  district  betwen  the 

about  midway  between  Tralles  uurl  Antioch.     The  rivers   Strymon    and   Nestus,   which  sobMquently 

moimtiun  torront  Eudon,  a  tributary  of  the  Uaeander,  (brrood  put  of  Uandonia.     It  is  called  Nyoes  by 

ameJ  through  the  middle  of  Mix  town  by  a  deeii .  Plmj;      (Steirii.  B.  s.  r. ;  Phn.  iv.  10.  a.  1 T.) 


KYSSOS. 

3.  In  Euboea,  where  the  Tine  was  said  to  pat 
forth  leavea  and  bear  fruit  the  same  day.  (Steph. 
B.  /.  c.) 

4.  In  the  island  of  Naxos.    (Stcph.  B.  i.  v.) 
NYSSOS.    [Ntsa,  in  Europe,  No.  2.] 


O. 


OAENEUK,  a  town  of  the  Penestae,  situated  on 
a  road  leading  into  the  country  of  the  Labeates, 
which  overlooked  a  narrow  pass,  formed  by  a  moun- 
tain and  the  river  Artatus.  It  was  taken  by 
Perseus  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  169.  (Lit.  xliii. 
19.)  [E.B.J.] 

OAEONES  (Mela,  iil.  6.  §  8;  Solin.  19.  §  6)  or 
OONAE  (Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  27),  islands  in  the  Baltic 
off  the  coast  of  Sarmatia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  said  to  lire  on  the  eggs  of  birds  and  wild  oats. 

OANUS  ("Hawf,  Pind.  01  t.  25:  Fratcolari), 
a  small  river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  beneaUi 
the  wails  of  Camarina.  [Cajiarina.]      [£.  H.  B.] 

OARACTA.    [Ogybis.] 

OARUS.     [Rha  ] 

OASES  (*Ocurus  or  A^ccr,  Strab.  iL  p.  130, 
zvii.  pp.  790 —  79 1 ;  Afkurts  v6\is  Aty^wrov^  Steph. 
B.  «.  V. :  Eth,  AiKurlnis  or  Aucurrris),  was  the  gene- 
ral appellation  among  ancient  writers  given  to  spots 
of  habitable  and  cultivable  land  lying  in  the  midst  of 
sandy  deserts;  but  it  was  more  especially  applied  to 
those  verdant  and  well-watered  tracts  of  the  Libyan 
desert  which  connect  like  stepping-stones  Eastern 
with  Western  and  Southern  Africa.  The  word  Oasis 
is  derived  from  the  Coptic  Ouah  (mansio),  a  resting- 
place.  (Peyron,  Lextc  Ling.  Copt. ».  v.)  Kant, 
indeed  (/%«.  Gtog.  vol  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  349),  traces  it, 
with  less  probability,  to  the  Arabic  Hawa^  a  habita- 
tim,  and  Si  m  Zi  t^  wilderness  (comp.  the  Hebrew 
Zipky,  Their  physical  circumstances,  rather  than 
their  form,  sb«,  or  position,  constitute  an  Oasis;  and 
the  term  is  applied  indifferently  to  kingdoms  like 
Augila  and  Phazania  (^Fezzan)  and  to  petty  slips  of 
pasture,  such  as  the  Oasis  of  El-Gerah^  which  is 
only  four  or  fire  miles  in  circumference.  The  ancient 
writers  described  them  as  verdant  islands,  rising 
above  the  ocean  of  sand,  and  by  their  deration 
escaping  from  being  buried  by  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
cultivable  soil.  Herodotus,  for  example  (iv.  182), 
calls  them  KoXaiPoi, 

But,  so  far  from  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
desert,  the  Oases  are  actually  depressions  of  its  sur- 
face, dints  and  hollows  in  the  general  bed  of  lime- 
stone which  forms  its  basis.  The  bottom  of  the 
Oases  is  of  sandstone,  on  which  rests  a  stratum  of 
cky  or  marble,  and  these  retain  the  water,  which 
dther  percolates  to  them  through  the  surrounding 
sand,  (X  descends  from  the  edges  of  the  limestone 
rim  that  encircles  these  isolated  spots,  like  a 
battlement.  Within  these  moist  hollows  springs  a 
v^etation  presenting  the  most  striking  contrast  to 
the  general  barrenness  of  the  encircling  wilderness. 
Umber,  of  various  kinds  and  considerable  girth, 
wheat,  millet,  date  and  fruit  trees,  flourish  in  the 
Oases,  and  combined  with  their  verdant  pastures 
to  gain  for  them  the  appellation  of  "  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest**  (Herod.  iiL  26.)  Both  commercially 
and  politically,  the  Oases  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt,  whidb  they  c<m- 
nected  with  the  gold  and  ivory  repons  of  the  south, 
and  with  the  active  traffic  of  Carthage  in  the  west. 
Yet,  although  these  kingdoms  lost  no  opportunity  of 
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pushing  their  emporia  or  colonies  eastward  towards 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Regie  Aromatum,  there  is  no 
positive  monumental  proof  of  their  having  occu- 
pied the  Oases,  at  least  while  under  their  native 
rulers.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  desert 
before  the  camel  was  introduced  into  Aegypt — and 
the  camel  never  appears  (m  the  Pharaonic  monu- 
ments— may  have  prevented  them  from  appropria- 
ting these  outposts.  The  Persians,  after  their  con- 
quest of  Aegypt  in  b.  c  523,  were  the  first  permanent 
occupants  of  the  Oases.  Cambyses,  indeed,  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  reach  Ammonium  (JSiwah) ;  but  his 
successor  Dareius  Hystaspis  establi^ed  his  authority 
securely  in  many  of  them.  At  the  time  when 
Herodotus  visited  Aegypt,  the  Oases  were  already 
military  or  commercial  stations,  permeating  Libya 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  AtUntic  Ocean.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars,  they  were  garrisoned 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were  the  seate  of  a 
numerous  fixed  population,  as  well  as  the  halt- 
ing-places of  the  caravans;  under  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Pagan  emperors,  they  afforded  shelter  to 
fugitives  from  the  magistrate ;  and  when  the  church 
became  supreme,  they  shielded  heretics  from  their 
orthodox  opponents. 

The  natural  productions  of  these  desert-islands 
will  be  enumerated  under  their  particular  names. 
One  article  of  commerce ,  indeed,  was  conmion  to 
them.  Their  alum  was  imported  by  the  Aegyptians, 
as  essential  to  many  of  their  manufiictures.  Amasis, 
according  to  Herodotus  (iL  180),  contributed  1000 
talente  of  alum  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi ;  and  the  alum  of  ht-Khargth  (Oasis 
Magna)  still  attracte  and  rewards  modem  specula- 
tors. Herodotus  describes  the  Oases  as  a  chain  ex- 
tending from  E.  to  W.  through  the  Libyan  Desert 
He  indeed  comprehended  under  tnis  term  all  the 
habitable  spots  of  the  Sahibniy  and  says  that  they 
were  in  general  ten  days'  journey  apart  from  one 
another  (iv.  181).  But  it  is  more  usual  to  consider 
the  following  only  as  Oases  proper.  They  are,  irith 
reference  to  Aegypt,  five  in  number ;  although,  in- 
deed, Strabo  (xviii.  p.  1168)  speaks  of  only  three, 
the  Great,  the  Lesser,  and  that  of  Ammon. 

1.  Ammonium  (£/-SttmiA),  is  the  most  northerly 
and  the  most  remote  from  the  Nile.  There  seem  to 
have  been  two  roads  to  it  firom  Lower  Aegypt ;  fw 
when  Alexander  the  Great  visited  the  oracle  of 
Ammon,  he  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  Paraetonium 
in  Libya,  and  then  proceeded  inland  almost  in  a 
direct  northerly  line.  (Arrian.  Anab.  iii.  4  ;  Quint. 
Curt.  iv.  33.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  by  the 
more  usual  route,  viz.  a  WSW.  road,  which  passes 
the  Natron  Lakes  [Nitriak]  and  runs  to  Teranieh^ 
on  the  Rotetta  branch  of  tlie  Nile.  (Minutoli,  Jcwr- 
nty  to  the  Temph  of  Jupiter  Ammon.)  There  is 
some  diflicnlty  in  understanding  Herodotus's  account 
of  the  distance  between  Thebes  and  Ammonium. 
He  says  that  they  are  ten  days*  journey  apart. 
(Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  577.)  But  the 
actual  distance  between  them  is  400  geographical 
miles ;  and  as  the  day's  j(»umey  of  a  caravan  never 
exceeds  twenty,  and  is  seldom  more  than  sixteen 
of  these  miles,  double  the  time  allowed  by  him  —' 
not  ten,  but  twenty  days — is  required  for  prarforming 
it.  Either,  therefore,  a  station  within  ten  days* 
journey  of  Upper  Aegypt  has  been  dropt  out  of  Uie 
text  of  Herodotus,  or  he  must  intend  another  Oasis, 
or  El^Siwak  is  not  the  ancient  Ax\\\sff$(»>ns\.  'Vl'v^ 
bear  in  mind,  Vumex^,  VkaX ^^ QliviSukc  ^^^nac^V^'V- 
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KhargeK)  and  the  Lesser  (Kl-Dakkel)  wore  l);>th 
accounted  nomos  of  Aegypt,  wo  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  ten  days*  journey  to  Aminunium  h  cum- 
pnted  from  one  of  them,  i.  e.  from  a  point  con- 
hidercd  as  pn^per  Aeeyptiau  ground.  Now,  not  only 
does  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Ammonium  lie  through 
or  beside  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Oasis,  but  their  re- 
spective distances  from  the  extremities  of  tlio  journey 
will  give  nearly  the  number  of  days  required.  For 
El-Khargeh^  the  Great  Oasis,  is  seven  days*  journey 
from  Thebes;  and  thirty  hours,  or  (I. 5  x  2)  nearly  two 
days  more,  are  required  for  reaching  the  Lesser  Oasis; 
from  whence  to  Ammonium  is  a  journey  of  eight 
days,  which,  allowing  two  days  fur  passing  through 
the  Oase«  themselves,  give  just  the  twenty  days  re- 
qut:«ite  for  performing  the  distance.  There  were  two 
roads  wliich  led  from  Thebes  to  Oasis  Magna.  The 
shorter  one  bearing  N.  by  Abydus,  the  otlier  bear- 
ing S.  by  Latopolis.  For  the  f«)rmer  forty-two 
hours,  for  tlie  latter  fifty-two,  were  required,  to 
rPAch  the  Great  Oasis.  (Cailliaud,  Voyage  a  V Oasis 
de  Thebes,  1813.)  The  Oasis  of  Ammonium  is 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  The 
soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  of  a  fine 
quality,  which  was  anciently  in  great  request,  both 
for  religious  purposes  and  the  tables  of  the  Persian 
kings.  ( Arrian,  A  nab.  iii.  4 1 .)  But  notwithstand- 
ing its  saline  ingredients,  the  ground  is  abundantly 
irrigated  by  water-springs,  one  of  which,  "  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun,"  attracted  the  wonder  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  ancient  travellers  generally  (iv.  181 ; 
comp.  Wilkinson,  Mod,  Egypt  and  Thebes^  vol.  ii.  p. 
358).  It  rises  in  a  grove  of  dates,  S.  of  the  Temple  of 
Ammon,  and  was  probably  one  of  those  tepid  springs, 
found  in  other  Oases  also,  the  high  tempenituro  of 
which  is  not  observed  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
but  which,  by  night,  are  perceptibly  wanner  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  small  brook  ruiming 
from  this  fountain  flows  soon  into  another  spring, 
also  arising  in  the  date-grove;  and  their  united 
waters  run  towards  the  temple,  and,  probably  be- 
cause their  ancient  outlets  are  blocked  up,  end  in 
a  swamp.  The  vicinity  of  these  brooks  coniSrms  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  in  Ammonium  are 
many  wells  of  fresh  water  (iv.  181). 

The  early  and  high  cultivation  of  this  Oasis  is 
still  attcsteil  by  the  abundance  of  its  dates,  pome- 
granates, and  other  fruits.  The  dates  are  obtained 
in  vast  quantities,  and  are  of  very  fine  flavour.  In 
favourable  seasons  the  whole  area  of  Ammonium  is 
covered  with  this  frmt,  and  the  annual  produce 
amounts  to  frpm  5000  to  9000  camel -loads  of 
300  pounds  each.  Oxen  and  sheep  are  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers;  but  the  camel  does  not  thrive 
iu  Ammonium,  probably  because  of  the  dampness  of 
the  soil.  The  inhabitant<(  accordingly  do  not  export 
their  own  harvests,  but  await  the  caravans  which 
convey  themto  Aegypt  and  the  MtNliterrancan  ports. 
(J^tn«(o/i,  pp.  89,  90,  91,  174,  175,  &c.)  The  pre- 
sent population  of  this  Oasis  is  about  8000;  but  an- 
ciently, when  it  was  at  on<%  the  seat  of  an  oracle, 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  innumerable  pilgrims,  and 
one  of  the  {>rincipal  stations  of  the  Libyan  kmd- 
trade,  the  permanent  as  well  as  the  casual  population 
must  hare  been  much  more  ctiisiderablc.  The  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Ammon  are  found  at  Ummebeda^ 
■omeUmcs  called B'trbit — the  Ummesogeir  of  Home- 
ttun  {TrareUy  vol.  i.  p.  106),  about  2  miles  from  the 
friidpal  village  and  casllc.  Its  style  and  arrange- 
t  bespeak  its  Aegy])tian  origin  and  its  appropria- 
to  tD0  wonhip  of  AiuiiD,  the  nunbeaded  god  of 
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Thebes*,  yet  the  buildings  (the  oracle  iti^elf  was  much 
older)  are  probably  not  earlier  than  the  Persian  era 
of  Aegypt  The  remains  of  the  Ammonium  consist 
of  two  parts  —  a  pronaos  and  a  sekos,  or  sanctuary 
proper.  The  walls  are  entirely  composed  of  hewn 
stones,  obtained  from  quarries  about  2  miles  off.  The 
surface  of  the  temple,  both  within  and  without,  was 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  emblematic  of  the  story 
and  transfigurations  of  Zeus-Ammon.  The  plain 
surface  of  the  walls  was  highly  coloured :  and 
though  many  of  the  sculptures  are  much  defaced, 
the  blue  and  green  colours  are  still  bright.  The 
temple  itself  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the  cur- 
tilage  or  enclosure  of  the  whole  is  not  more  than  70 
paces  in  length  and  66  in  breadth. 

The  population  of  this  Oasis  was,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (ii.  32),  partly  Aegyptian  and  partly 
Aethiopian, — both  nations  agreeing  in  their  do'otion 
to  Zeus-Ammon.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  who  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  Ammonium  soon  afker 
their  colonisation  of  Cyrene  in  the  seventh  century 
B.  c.  put  in  their  claims  to  a  share,  at  least,  in  its 
foundation.  According  to  one  tradition,  Danaus  led 
a  colony  thither  (Diodor.  x\ni.  50);  according  to 
another,  its  oracle  was  established  contemporaneously 
with  that  at  Dodona,  the  most  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  54.)  The  name  of  the  king, 
Etearchus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  hLs  story  of 
the  Nasamones,  if  the  form  be  correctly  given,  has 
also  a  Greek  aspect.  (Herod,  ii.  32.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Ammonium  was  peopled 
from  the  East,  and  not  by  colonists  from  Europe  and 
the  North. 

At  the  present  day  EUSitoah  contuns  four  or  five 
towns,  of  which  the  principal  is  Kebir  ;  and  about 
2  miles  from  Kebir  is  an  ancient  fortress  named 
Shargiehf  old  enough  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  (Minutoli,  pp.  165 — 167).  It  is 
governed  by  its  own  chiefs  or  shieks,  who  pay  a 
small  annual  tribute  to  the  viceroy  of  Aegypt  This 
Oasis,  though  known  to  Arabian  writers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  a.  d.,  was  first  reopened  to  Europeans 
by  Uie  travels  of  Browne  and  Homemanu  in  the  last 
century. 

2.  Proceedmg  ui  a  SW.  direction,  and  approaching 
nearer  to  Aegypt,  we  come  to  the  Oasis  now  called 
El-Farafrek,  but  of  which  the  ancient  name  b  not 
recorded.  It  lay  nearly  N.  of  Oasis  i&nor,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  80  miles,  and  served  as  an  interme- 
diate station  both  to  Anunonium  and  Oasis  Magna. 

3.  Oasis  Minor  C'Ocurtf  tJUKftd^  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  37; 
^  9€vr4pa^  Strab.  x^'ii.  p.  813;  0.  Minor,  NoL  Imp. 
Or.  c.  143:  the  modem  EUDakhel)^  was  situated 
SE.  of  Ammonium,  and  nearly  due  W.  of  the  city  of 
Oxyrynchus  and  the  Arsinoite  nome  {El-Fjfoum), 
lat.  29°  10'  N.  Like  El^iwah,  the  Lesser  Oasb 
contains  warm  springs,  and  is  well  irrigated.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat;  but 
now  its  chief  productions  are  dates,  olives,  pomegra- 
nates, and  other  fruits.  It  has  a  temple  and  tombs 
of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  The  I..esser  Oasis  is  separated 
from  the  Greater  by  a  high  calcareous  ridge,  and  the 
station  between  them  was  probably  at  the  little 
temple  of  Ain  Amour,  (Cailliaud,  Minutoli,  &c.) 
Oasis  Minor  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  entitled 
by  some  Christian  writers  (e.  g.  Palladins,  ViL 
Ckrysoat.  p.  195)  ^  ytirtnf  rmv  Ma^brMT,  and 
"  Oasa,  ubi  gens  est  Mazicorum"  (Joanii.  w  ViU 
Patrum,  c  12),  the  Mazyci  of  the  Regio  Mannarica 
being  the  pc<)])lc  indicated. 

4.  Oasis  TRunmisos,  or  the  Oasis  of  El-Bo- 
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chariehy  is  the  nearest  of  these  desert-Islands  to  the 
fDU tiers  of  Aegypt,  and  nearly  duo  N.  from  Oasis 
Majipui.  It  lies  in  lat  28^,  a  little  below  the  parallel 
of  the  city  Uermopolis  in  Middle  Aegypt.  There  is  a 
road  to  it  from  Fj/oum,  and  its  principal  village  is 
named  Zabou.  The  soil  is  favoorable  to  fmit;  bat 
there  are  no  traces  of  its  permanent  oocnpition  either 
by  the  Aegyptians  or  the  Persians ;  and  its  earliest 
monuments  are  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  hypogaea,  containing  sar- 
cophagi.  In  this  Oasis  was  made  the  discovery  of 
some  ancient  artesian  wells. 

The  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  Oases  by  an 
historian  of  the  liith  century  a.  d.  (Olympiodor.  qp. 
Phot.  Bib.  p.  61,  ed.  Bckker)  leaves  no  doubt  of  ^e 
existence  of  such  artificial  springs ;  but  as  their  con- 
struction was  unknown  to  tlie  Greeks  and  Rnnans 
no  less  than  to  the  Aegyptiaus,  the  secret  of  it  was 
probably  imported  from  the  East,  like  the  silkworm, 
at  some  period  anterior  to  a.  d.  400.  Several  of  these 
wells  have  recently  been  discovered  and  reopened 
(Kussegger,  Utisen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  399);  and  the 
depth  disclosed  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
meutioncd  by  Olympiodoms  (jsupra\  viz.,  from  200 
to  500  cubits.  Tliis  far  exceeds  the  bore  of  an 
ordinary  well ;  and  the  spontaneous  rise  of  the  water 
in  a  rushing  stream  shows  that  no  pump,  siphon,  or 
machinery  was  employed  in  raising  it  to  tJbe  surfkce. 
In  this  Oasis,  also,  alum  abounds.  (Kenrick,  Anc. 
Egyptj  vol  i.  p.  74.) 

5.  Oasis  Maoxa  (*0<£<rij  ^€7^1?,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 
27;  h  irp^i^i  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813;  ^  Avw,  Olympiod. 
ap.  Phot.  BibL  p.  212,  ed.  Bekker),  the  Great  Oasis, 
sometimes  denominated  the  Oasis  of  Thebes,  as  its 
centre  lies  nearly  opposite  to  that  city,  is  called  Elr- 
Khargch  by  the  Arabs,  from  the  name  of  its  prin- 
cipal town.     This,  also,  is  the  t6\is  *Od<ris  and 
yrjffos  fuucdpw  of  Herodotus  (iii.  26),  and  is  meant 
when  tine  Oases  are  spoken  of  indiscriminately,  as  by 
Joeephus  (c.  Apion.  ii.  3).     In  the  hieroglyphics  its 
name  is  Ueb,   and  in  the  Notitia  Imperii  Orient, 
(c   143)  its  capital  is  termed  Hibe.     The  Oasis 
Magna    is    distant  about  6   days'    journey  from 
Thebes,  and  7  from  Abydos,  being  about  90  miles 
from  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.     It  is  80  miles 
in  length,  and  from  8    to    10   broad,   stretching 
from  the  kt  of   Tentyra^    25°  N.,  to  the  laL  of 
Abydos,  26°  6'  N.      Anciently,  indeed,  owing  to 
inorv  extensive  and  regular  irrigation,  the  cultivable 
land  reached  further  N.     The  high  calcareous  ridge, 
which  sejjarates  it  from  the  Lesser  Oasis,  here  be- 
comes precipitous,  and  girds  the  Oasis  with  a  steep 
wall  of  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  the  acacia  of 
Egypt  and  the  dhoum  palm  form  thick  woods.    The 
Great  Oasis  most  have  received  a  Greek  colony  at 
an  early  period,  since  Herodotus  (iii.  26)  says  that 
the  "  city  Oasis "  was  occupied  by  Samians  of  the 
Aeschrionian  tribe,  who  had  probably  settled  there 
in  consequence  of  tlicir  alliance  with  the  Greek 
culonists  of  Gyrene  (Id.  iv.  152).     Yet  none  of  its 
numerous  monuments  reach  back  to  the  Pharaonic 
era.    It  was  garrisoned  by  the  Persians;  for  the 
names  of  Dareius  and  Amyrtaeus  are  inscribed  on 
its  ruins  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebe^f  vol. 
il  p.  367);  but  the  principal  buildings  which  re- 
main belong  to  the  Macedonian,  if  not  indeed  to  the 
Boman  era.     Its  great  temple,  468  feet  in  length, 
was  dedicated  to  Amiln-Ra.     The  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture resembles  that  of  the  temples  at  Hermonthis 
and  Apollinopolis  Magna.     Like  other  similar  spots 
in  the  Libyau  Desert,  the  Grreat  Oasis  was  a  pUoo  of  j 
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banishment  for  political  ofiendcrs  (Dig.  zlviii.  tit  22. 
I.  7.  §  4),  and  for  Christian  fugitives  from  the  Pagan 
emperors.  (Socrat.  iL  28.)  At  a  later  period  it 
abounded  with  monasteries  and  churches.  The 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Oasis  were  reckoned  as 
forming  together  a  single  nome,  but  by  the  Bo- 
man emperoTB  were  annexed  to  the  prefecture  of 
the  Thebaid.  (Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9,  duo  Oaaitae;  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  6,  oTs  wSfwa  Tpoaypd^yrtu  ai  Jiv6  OeunTai ; 
see  Hoskins,  Vuit  to  the  Great  Oans;  Langles, 
MSm,  tur  Ub  0asi8\  Bitter,  Erdkunde^  vol.  i.  p. 
964.)  [ W.  B.  D  ] 

OAXES,  OAXUS.     [Axus.] 

OBILA  (;oel\a,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  9),  a  town  of  tlie 
Vett<mes  in  Hispania  Tarracouensis,  the  site  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  modem  Avila,  (Hieron.  de  Vir.  lU.  c.  121, 
and  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xiv.  3,  ap.  Ukert,  vol  iL  pt  1. 
p.  431.)  Beichard,  however,  identifies  it  with 
Oliva,  [T.  H.  D.] 

OBILAE.     [Mabmabica.] 

OBLIMUM,  a  pkce  in  GaUia  Narbonensis,  writ- 
ten Obilonna  in  the  Table,  on  a  road  which  passes 
through  the  Tarentaise  to  the  pass  of  the  Alpia 
Graia,  or  Little  St.  Lemard.  The  site  is  uncertain, 
but  the  distance  is  marked  iiL  from  Ad  Publi- 
canos.     [PuBUCANOS,  Ad.]  [G.  L.] 

OBLIVIONIS  FLUMEN,  called  also  Limins, 
Limias,  Limaea,  &c    [Gai.laecia,  Vol.  L  p.  933.1 

O'BOCA  roW«o,  Ptol.  u.  2.  §8),  a  river  on  tho 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  now  the  Boyne.    [T.  H.  D.] 

OBRIMAS,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  an  eastern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Maeander,  had  its  sources,  according  to 
Livy  (xxxviiL  15),  on  tho  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Cadmus,  near  the  town  of  Asporidos,  and  flowed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Apamea  Cibotus  (Plin.  v.  29.) 
This  is  all  the  direct  information  we  possess  about 
it;  but  from  Liv/s  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Manlius,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  there,  when  he 
was  visited  by  Seleucus  from  Apamea,  we  may  gather 
some  further  particulars,  which  enable  us  to  identify 
the  Obrimas  with  the  SanduUi  Choi,  Manlius  had 
marched  direct  from  Sagakssus,  and  must  have  led 
his  army  through  the  pluns  ti[  Dombai^  passing  in 
tho  rear  of  Apamea.  Thus  Seleucus  would  easilj 
hear  of  the  consul  being  in  his  neighbourhood,  and, 
in  his  desire  to  pro|utiate  him,  would  have  started 
after  him  and  overtaken  hun  the  next  day  (postero 
die.)  Manlius,  moreover,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Obrimas  required  guides,  because  he  found  himself 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  unable  to  find  his  way 
to  the  ph&in  of  Metropolis.  All  this  agrees  perfectly 
well  with  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  Obrimas 
is  the  modem  Sanduldi  CAa»  (Hamilton,  Reuarchei, 
ii.  p.  172,  &c).  Fnmz  (FUnf  Iruchrijften,  p.  37), 
on  the  other  hand,  supposes  the  Kodsha  Choi  to 
correspond  with  the  Obrimas.  Arundell  (IHscov.  in 
Asia  MiTu  L  p.  231),  again,  believes  that  Livy  has 
confounded  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas  and  Maeander 
with  those  of  the  Obrimas.  [L.  S.] 

OBRINGA  qOipiyKos).  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  17) 
makes  the  Obiingas  river  the  boundary  between 
Lower  and  Upper  Germania.  The  most  southern 
place  in  Lower  Germania  according  to  his  map  is 
Mc^untiacum  (MoKovrioici^y),  Maim.  He  places 
in  the  following  order  the  dtics  of  Upper  Germania, 
which  are  south  of  the  Obringas:  —  Noeomagus 
{Speicr\  Borbetomagus  {Worms),  Argentoratam 
IStrassbwg)^  and  so  on.  But  Worms  is  north  of 
Sptier ;  and  the  relative  position  of  these  two  plaoefl 
is  therefore  wrong  in  Ptolemy.    He  has  also  placed 
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HnganQunm  In  loirer  Gsnnuiu,  but  it  «u  tlic  chief 
plue  of  Upper  Gennwiia.  Ptctem;  hu  not  men- 
tioned tbe  UDeelU  (Sfoid),  md  khim  geocraphen 
hsva  iMumed  that  it  ii  Iha  Obringu ;  but  If  thia  is 
H,  Ibo  podilioD  of  Mainz  ii  wiotif!  in  Ptolemy,  for 
Maiaz  ia  Bonlh  of  the  Motel.  D'AnTJlle  obums 
that,  HixordiiiK  to  the  Nolit.  Imp.,  the  district  of 
tlie  gcncnd  who  resided  tkt  Mainz  comprehended 
AntunnacDjn  or  Andemach,  on  tlie  Jthim,  oliich  is 
below  the  juncUon  of  the  Motd  mnd  the  Siint.  If 
AntUmack  me  alirsys  in  the  Upper  GeTTiisnia,and 
if  the  banndar;  between  the  Lower  and  tbe  Upper 
Oermsnia  wss  a  river-iallej,  tben  is  ocme  that 
■terns  BO  likel<r  to  have  been  selected  u  the  nig^ 
Tidley  of  the  Ahr,  which  lie*  between  £onn  and 
Andema^  and  Mparalea  the  netherlande  or  low- 
kodi  on  the  north  from  tbe  hill;  conntiy  on  the 
ionth.  [G.  L,] 

OBU'CULA  COto6ia\a,  Plol.  ii.  4.  g  4),  called 
bj  Plinj  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Obulcala,  and  by  Appim  (/Tup. 
68)  'OfAUoXa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
land  fitim  Hiepalie  to  Emerita  and  Corduba  (/(n. 
Ami.  pp.  413,  414),  now  ilfoiic^oDa.  Some  rains  an 
itill  lieible  (Caro,  Ant.  EtMp.  L  19;  Florei,  Eip.  S. 

IiL^^8^.)  [t.ild.] 

OBOLCtI  ih  'QtoitJmt,  Str»b.iii.  pp.  141,  160; 
'OCaiAMr,  I'tal.  iL  4.  g  1 1 ; 'OAUxHr,  Steph.  B. t.ir.), 
called  by  Pliny  (iii.  I.  e.  3)  Obolco  PondScenee,  a  Ra- 
man mnnicipinm  of  Hisfimia  Baatica,  in  tbe  jnria- 
dicliOD  i£  Cordnba,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
SOOstadiaaccordine  taStrsbo(p.l60),  It  had  the 
priTilcEecf  a  mint  (Flom,  Jfed  ii.  p.49S,  iii.  p.  101 ; 
Hionnet,  Si^^  i.  p.  11;  Sestini,  f.  71  ;  Grotsr, 
Inter,  pp.  105,  AM;  Mnratori,  p.  1052.  4).  It  is 
oommoDly  identified  with  Porcwa.     [T.  H.  D.] 


OCEANUS  SEPTENTBIOKALIS. 

1 .  Tke  namt  cmd  dieuumt.  —  According  Id  a 
iVagment  of  PhaTorinos  tbe  word  *£lKrur6s  ia  net 
Greek,  but  one  borrowed  from  the  barbanaae  (SpcJiD, 
d)  fi'icephor.  Blemm.  Geogr.  Lips.  1318,  p.  33); 
bat  there  aeems  reaaoD  fcir  bchering  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  roota  "  ogha "  and  ''  oKh.* 
(Humboldt,  ConiM,  vol.  ii.not«  aiO,  trans.)  Wbm 
the  peoples  living;  on  the  rauta  of  the  Inloior  St* 
pastwd.as  Hcrodctos  (It.  1 53)  iti^cantly  adds, "  Dgt 
without  diTine  direction,"  through  tbe  gale  into  the 
Ocean,  and  fint  saw  its  primeial  watera,  the  origin  a> 
the;  beliered  of  all  walen,  the  sea  tbat  waebM  the 
shores  of  the  remote  North  naa  long  retarded  as  a 
miiy,  ahallnw,  miity  tea  of  darkneas,  lying  nndrr 
"the  Bear,"  who  alone  ia  never  bathed  in  the  Ooan; 
and  hence  the  names  Soplentiiioalia  (*  Piftat 
i«f<wi3.  Flut.  Camai  15  ;  Agathun.  iL  14;  T*c 
Gtm.  \  ;  riin.  iv.  37 ;  *  ifvtuiot  ir.,  Agalbeni, 
L  e.  [  i  ith  Til  Sfmnn  ■«.,  Diod.  iniL  5)  and 
Scythicna  (Plin.  n.  14);  tbongh  thia,  accordmg  to 
Agathemenis  (I.  c.)  ia  the  £.  i^Tisiim  of  tbe  Noilb- 
Ocean,    while    the    Mare    Germanicain   and 


Mare  Britannicam  formed  tbe  W.     Thia  i 
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0BULEN8II  CoeouA^Kiioi,  PtoL  iiL  la  g  9),  a 
people  oF  Uoeaia  Inferior,  on  the  S.  lide  of  tbe  motttb 
oftlie  Djmabe.  ["T.H.D.l 

OCA'LBA  or  OCALEIA  ("n.aXJa,  •DniHtui: 
Elk.  •Ona/^i,),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  mon- 
tioaed  by  Homer,  sitoated  apon  a  small  stream  of 

ami  Alalcomenae.  It  lay  in  tbe  middle  of  a  long 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  heighu  of 
Balisrtus,  on  the  west  by  the  mountain  Tilphoeaium, 
on  tbe  Boulh  by  a  range  of  low  hills,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  lake  Copals.  This  town  was  dependent 
npon  tiuliartua.  Tbe  Dame  is  probably  only  a  dia- 
lectic form  cf  Oechalia.  Its  aile  ia  indicated  b; 
several  squared  blocks  on  tbe  right  bank  of  tho 
elnam.  (Horn.  11.  ii.  501,  Zfyma.  ApoO.  S4S  ;  | 
Slrab.  ii.  p.  410;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  11;  Plin.  ii.  7.  ' 
*.  13 ;  Stepb.  B.  I.  D,,  Leake,  NorOtn  Grme,  I 
vol  ii.  p.  H05,  seq. ;  Forchhammer,  Edteaiha,  p.  I 

OCK'ANUS,     [ArLABTTCUB  Make.]  ' 

OCE'ANUS  SEPTENTI110SA'LIS,lhencrthem 
pottion  of  tbe  waten  of  tbe  all-enciiclinj;  Ocean. 


the  ejdthete  "Oceanua  glacialis"  (Jut.  iii. 

Uare  congelatum''  (Varro,  R.  ff.  i.  2.  6  4;  PUn! 

p.  27.  t  30)  ;  "  coneretnm'  (PUn.  I  c;  h  wrwirr^ 
,  aK,  Strab.  i.  p,  63;  -rimn  mnrr<it,  Dicoyi.  Per, 
I  32;  it^Adtoi  nr^dt,  Ajfathem  Z.  c.) ;  "  pigram  ' 
\{1acAgr.  13,  Cerm.  45);  "mortunm"  (PKn.  ii. 
:  27;  Agalhem.  I  a  Bionye.  Per.  33).  Its  dinsiov 
I  were; — Mare  Germanicnm (Plin.  It.  30;  Pbd.  iL  3. 
I  5),  or  iL  Cimbricnm  ("  Cymbrio  Tethyi,' 
Claudian,  ije  BtlL  Get.  335),  or  tbe  German  0am, 
united  by  the  Fietum  Gallicnm  [StraiU  nf  Dorrr, 
Pat  da  Calaii)  with  the  M.  Biitannicmo  (Plin.  it. 
33 :  Eagluh  Ciamel),  and  by  the  Ccdaniu 
Sinus  {KattegatttL  Or«  Sand)  and  Lagniu  Siam 
iSlare  Bell,  LOie  Bdt),  with  tbe  AL  ^nnalicnm 
(2af>fu>rK&i  iK.,  Ptol.  TU.  S.  gg  3,  fi)  or  SnericniB 
(Tac  Gem.  4S :  OHer  Seen,  or  Bnllic).  A  diviaied 
of  thia  latter  was  the  Smus  Vencdicus  (Oi;(nlacii 
Ki\Tet,  Ptal  iii.  6.  %\9:  Old/ of  Dmxif).  The 
H.  Amalcbiom,  acconUng  to  Hecataeus  (qp.  Ptim. 
iv.  27),  commencea  with  the  riter  Parofemijns;  the 
Cimbri,  accordinit  to  Philemon  (op,  Plin.  L  r.\ 
colled  it  Morimanisa,  which  he  interpreti  by  M. 
mortuum;  beyond  naa  the  nea  called  Cmnium,  li- 
the eea  into  which  the  rirer  ChnniDs  (Memtn) 
flawed,  or  what  ia  now  called  the  Kuritcliei  Haff, 
oSMemtL     (Scha&iik,  Sloe.  Alt  ml.  i.  p.  496.) 

3.  Pi-osreu  of  dinotrrg. — Tbe  enterpisa  of  the 
Phoenician  nangaton  brought  them  iuto  coitact 
with  those  countriee,  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  fnm 
whence  tin  was  brought;  but  it  was  the  trade  in 
amber  which  must  have  been  moat  eflectoal  io 
opening  np  a  knowledge  of  then  coaata.  Thia 
amber  was  bronght  by  tea,  at  fint,  oily  from  the 
W.  Cimbrian  ccast,  and  reacbed  the  Mediterranean 
chiefly  by  eea,  being  bronght  acrcss  the  interrcDiDg 
coanlriea  by  means  of  barter.  Tbe  Masailiaoa,  who 
under  Pjlhesa  followed  the  Phoeaicians,  hardly 
went  beyond  tbe  mouths  of  the  Witer  and  the  EUe. 
Xhe  amber  inlands  (Glenaria  or  Austranii)  an 
placed  by  PUny  (It.  27)  decidedly  W.  of  the  Obi- 
brian  promcaitory  in  the  CemuH  Oeam;  and  (bo 
connection  with  the  eipeditiaa  of  Genaaoiev  ' 
sulEciently  shows  that  an  island  in  the  Baltic  it  not 
meant.  Mureorer  the  effecte  of  the  ebb  and  Smd 
tides  in  tbe  estuariea  *hich  throw  up  amber,  whan, 
according  to  tbe  eipreetion  of  ^wrrius,  "  Mara 
riciatim  turn  accedit  turn  ncedit,"  suits  the  ocaat 
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between  the  JTdder  and  the  Cimbrian  p«iln&nla; 
but  does  not  buit  the  Baltic,  in  which  Timaeus 
places  tlie  \ahnd  Baltia.  (Phn.  xxxvii.  11.)  Aba- 
las,  a  day's  joomej  from  an  "  aestnarium,"  cannot 
therefore  be  the  Kurische  Nehrung.  Pjtheas  pro- 
bably Milcd  to  the  W.  shores  uf  Jutland,  Tacitus 
{Gtrm.  45),  not  Pliny,  is  the  first  writer  acqnxunted 
with  the  *'  gtessnm "  of  the  Baltic  shores,  in  the 
land  of  the  Aestyans  and  the  VenedL  The  more 
active,  direct  communication  with  the  Samland 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  Aestyans  by  means 
of  the  overland  route  through  Pannonia  by  Car- 
nuntum,  which  was  opened  by  a  Roman  knight 
nndcr  Nero  (Plin.  /.  c),  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  The  re- 
lation between  the  Prussian  coast,  and  the  Milesian 
col(4)ies  on  the  Euxine,  ai-e  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  fine  coins,  probably  struck  more  than  400  years 
B.  i\,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Netz  district 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  note  171,  trans.) 
A  curious  story  is  rekted  by  Cornelius  Nepoe 
{Fragm.  vii.  1,  ed.  Van  Staveren  ;  comp.  Mela,  iii. 
5.  §  8;  Plin.  ii.  67)  of  a  king  of  the  Boii,  others 
say  of  the  Suevi,  liaving  given  some  shipwrecked 
dark -coloured  men  to  Q.  Metellus  Celer  when  he 
WU.S  Proconsul  of  Gaul.  The2>e  men,  who  are  called 
Indians,  were,  if  any  credence  is  to  be  given  to  the 
story,  mof>t  probably  natives  of  Labrador  or  of 
fJreerdand,  who  had  been  driven  on  these  coasts  by 
the  eifcct  of  currents  such  as  are  known  now  in 
these  seas,  and  violent  N\V.  winds.        [E.  B.  J.] 

OCELIS  COKrjKis  iiat6pio¥)^  a  port  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (i.  7.  §  4,  i.  15.  §11, 
vi.  7.  §  7,  viii.  22.  §  7)  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
straits  of  the  Ited  Sea  {Bab-tl Mandeh),  Its 
geographical  position,  according  to  his  system,  was 
9A  follows:  Its  longest  day  was  12(1  hours.  It  was 
r  east  of  Alexandria,  between  the  tropics,  52°  SO' 
removed  from  the  summer  tropic  It  is  placed  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplns  300  stadia  from  Slusa,  ai^ 
is  identical  with  the  modem  GJuUa  or  CeXlOj  which 
has  a  bay  immediately  within  the  straits,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  two  miles  wide,  and  its  depth 
little  short  of  three.  (Vincent,  Periplut^  p.  288; 
Furster,  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  148.)  Ocelis,  accoitling 
to  the  Periplus,  was  not  so  much  a  port  as  an  an- 
chorage and  watering-place.  It  belonged  to  the 
Elisari,  and  was  subject  to  Cholcbus.  (Hudson, 
Geog.  Min,  tom.  i.  p.  14;  PtoL  vL  7.  §  7.)  The 
s^me  author  places  it  1200  stadia  from  Arabia 
Felix  {Aden);  but  the  distance  is  two  short  (Gos- 
selin,  Becherches,  tom.  iii.  p.  9.)  [G.W.] 

OCELLODU'RUM,  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei  m 
Hisponia  Tarraooncnsis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
to  Caesaraugusta  {Ani.  Itm,  pp.  434,  439) ;  va- 
riously identified  with  ZamorOf  TorOj  and  Fer- 
mofeL  [T.  H,  D.] 

O'CELUM  CAxcAov:  Uxeau),  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  Uie  last  place  in  that 
province  ("*  citerioris  provinciac  extremum,"  Caes.^.  G. 
L  10)  from  whence  he  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  independent  tribes  which  held  the  passes  of  ^e 
Alps.  In  Strabo's  time  Ocelum  was  the  fhHitier 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Cottius  towards  the  province 
id  Cisalpine  Gaul  (Strab.  iv.  p.  179);  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  a  much  fretjuented  road  led  over 
the  pass  of  the  Mont  Geiurvre  by  Scingomagus 
(Sesttwitf),  Brigantium  {Brian^on)^  and  Ebrodunum 
(£m6rttti),  to  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii.  DAnville 
has  clearly  sliown  that  Occluin  was  at  Uxeau^  a 
village  in  the  valley  of  Fenestrtllts,  and  iiot^  as  sup* 
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posed  by  previoos  writers,  at  Oulx  in  the  valley  of 
tlie  Ihra.  (D*Anville,  Notice  de  la  Gaide^  p. 
500.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'CELUM  ("OxeAor,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  9).  1 .  A  town 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  35)  Ocelenses  and  Lanci- 
enses.  Identified  by  some  with  Ctdiabria^  by  others 
witli  Fermoselle  or  CUtdad  Rodrigo,  (Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pt  1.  p.  431.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  CallaTci  Lucenses  in  Gallaecia 
(Ptol.  U.  6.  §23). 

3.  ('OiccAoy  tucpov^  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  6),  a  promon- 
tory on  the  NE.  coast  c^  Britannia  liomana,  and  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Abus  or  JJumbfr;  probably 
Spurn  Head,  [T.  H.  D  ] 

OCHE.     [EuBOEA.] 

OCHOSBANES  COxo«rtf«{i^j)  or  Oghtiio- 
MANKS,  a  small  river  of  Paphlagonia,  foiling  into 
the  bay  of  Armene,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sinope. 
(Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  72 ;  Anonym.  PeripL  PonL 
Eux.  p.  7.)  This  is  probably  the  same  river  which 
Scyhix  (p.  33)  calls  Ocheraenns.  [L.  S.] 

OCHRAS,  a  place  in  Cappadocia.  (/t.  AnL^ 
202.)  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  12)  mentions  a  pkce 
Odogra  or  Odoga,  in  the  district  of  Chammanene  in 
Cappadocia,  between  the  river  Halys  and  Mount 
Ar^aeus,  which  is  possibly  the  same  as  tlie  Ochru 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  [L.  S.] 

OCHUS  {bTLxoSy  Strab.  xi.  p.  509;  Ptol.  vi.  11. 
§§  2,  4;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  river  of  Central 
Asia,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  provinces  of 
Hyrcania  and  Bactriana  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemj 
respectively,  as  flowing  through  them  both.  It 
took  its  rise  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  Paropamisus 
(or  I/indu'Kush),  and  flowed  in  a  NW.  direction 
through  part  of  Bactriana  towards  the  Caspan  Sea, 
and  parallel  with  the  Oxus.  Pliny  makes  it  a  river 
of  Bactriana,  and  states  that  it  and  the  Oxus  flow 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  mountain  (vi.  16. 
§  18).  There  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  is  represented  by  the  present  Tedjen,  It  is  clear 
that  in  this  part  of  Asia  all  Ptolemy's  places  are 
thrown  too  much  to  the  east  by  an  error  in  longi- 
tude. (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  145.)  [V.] 

OCHUS  MONS  C^xoS  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  38),a 
mountain  in  Persia,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  supposed 
by  Forbiger  to  be  that  now  called  NakAUu.  [V.] 

OCILE  ('Oic(At»,  Appian,  B.  HUp.  75),  a  town 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  probably  near  Ilipa  or  Ilipla, 
besieged  by  the  Lusitanians,  and  relieved  by  Mnm- 
mius  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  372>      [T.  H.  D.] 

OCILIS  ("OxiAif,  Appian,  B.  Hisp.  c.  47,  sqq.), 
a  town  of  the  Celtiboi,  which  served  the  Romans  as 
a  magazine  in  the  time  of  the  Celtiberian  war.  It 
was  probably  in  the  SK  part  of  Celtiberia,  and 
Reicbard  identifies  it  with  Ocana.        [T.  H.  D.] 

OCINARUS  (;rUelyapos),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  mentioned  only  by  Lycophron  {Alex. 
729,  1009),  who  tells  us  that  it  flowed  by  the  dtj 
of  Terina.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Sabatus  of  the  Itineraries  (the  modern 
Savuto);  but  its  identification  depends  upon  that 
of  the  site  of  Terina,  which  is  very  uncertain. 
[Terina].  [E.  H.  B.] 

OCITIS  ("Okitcj,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  31),  an  bland  on 
tlie  N.  coast  of  Britain,  and  NE.  from  the  Orknegg, 
probably  Honahba.  ^  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCRA  MONS  (ri  "OKpa),  is  the  name  given  by 

Strabo  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Julian  or  Camic  Alps, 

over  which  was  the  pass  leading  from  Aquileia  to 

,  Acmona  {Lagbach'),  aixl  from  tlience  into  Pannonia 
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and  the  countries  on  the  Danube.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207, 
vii.  p.  314.)  The  mountain  meant  is  evidently  that 
between  Adeldierg  and  Layback,  which  must  in  all 
afi^es  have  been  the  principal  line  of  communication 
from  the  Danube  and  the  valley  of  the  Save  with 
Italy.  [E.H.B.] 

OCRICULUM  (ot"'OifpMfAo«,  Strab.;  'OKpUcoXa, 
Steph.  B.  ;  'OKpUoXov,  PtoL :  Eth.  Ocriculanns 
and  Ocricolanus:  Otricolt)^  a  considerable  town  of 
Umbrla,  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  the  southernmost  town 
of  Umbria,  and  distant  only  44  miles  from  Rome. 
(/<m.  Hier,  p.  613  ;  Westphal,  Rom,  Kamp.  p. 
145.)  We  learn  from  Livy  that  Ocriculnm  was  a 
native  Umbrian  city,  and  in  b.  c.  308  it  appears  to 
have  separated  from  the  other  citi»  of  the  confede- 
racy, and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Kome.  (Liv.  ix. 
41.)  This  is  the  only  notice  that  we  find  of  it  prior 
to  the  conquest  of  Umbria  by  the  Romans;  but  after 
that  period  it  figures  repeatedly  in  history  as  a  mu- 
nicipal town  of  some  importance.  It  was  here  that 
in  B.  c.  217  Fabius  Maximus  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Servilius,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Trasimenus.  (Id.  zxii.  11.)  In  the  Sociiil  War 
Ocriculum  suffered  sevei^ely  ;  and,  according;  to 
Florus,  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  (Flor. 
iiL  18.  §  11);  but  it  seems  to  have  quickly  re- 
covered, and  in  Strabo's  time  was  a  considerable  and 
flourishing  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  as  the 
place  where  the  army  of  Vespasian  halted  aflor  thie 
surrender  of  the  Vitcllian  legions  at  Namia  (Tac. 
niiL  iii.  78).  From  its  position  on  the  FLaminian 
Way  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  incidentally  under 
the  Roman  £mpire  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  25;  Amm.  Marc 
xvi.  10.  §  4,  zxviii.  1.  §  22);  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  indebted  to  the  same  circumstance  for 
its  continued  prosperity.  The  name  is  found  in 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries; 
and  its  municipal  importance  down  to  a  late  period 
is  attested  also  by  inscriptions,  in  some  of  which  it 
bears  the  title  of  **  splendidi&sima  civitos  Ocrico- 
lana."  From  these  combined,  with  the  still  extant 
remains,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  more  considerable 
town  than  we  could  have  inferred  from  the  accounts 
of  ancient  writers  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9,  14.  s.  19;  Ptol. 
iii.  I.  §  54;  Itm.  Ant.  pp.  125,  311  ;  Gruter, 
Inscr.  p.  422.  8,  9;  Orell.  lfuct\  3852,  3857; 
Marini,  Atti  del  FrateUi  Arvoliy  voL  ii.  p.  582). 
The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  distant  about  2  miles 
from  the  modem  village  of  Otricoli^  in  the  phun 
nearer  the  Tiber.  The  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  are, 
in  their  present  state,  of  but  little  interest;  but  ex- 
cavations which  were  carried  on  upon  the  spot  in 
1780  brought  to  light  the  remains  c^  several 
public  buildings  on  a  splendid  scale,  the  plan  and 
arrangement  oif  which  could  be  traced  with  little 
difficulty ;  among  these  were  a  Basilic:!,  a  theatre, 
an  amphitheatre,  Thermae,  and  several  temples,  be- 
sides other  buildings,  of  which  the  purpose  could 
not  be  determined.  The  beauty  of  many  of  the 
architectural  decorations  and  works  of  art  discovered 
on  this  occasion  (especially  the  celebrated  mosaic 
floor  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  colossal  head  of 
Jupiter  in  the  same  museum)  prove  that  Ocriculwu 
must  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  no  ordinary 
splendour.  (Westphal,  Jiomitche  Kampoffne^  p.  144 ; 
Guattjmi,  Monuvienii  Inediti,  1784,  where  the 
results  f>f  the  excavation  are  described  in  detail  and 
accompanied  with  a  plan  of  the  ancient  remains.) 
Its  proximity  to  Rome  probably  caused  it  to  be  re- 
aorted  to  hj  wealthy  nobles  from  lUc  city  *,  and  as 
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early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  we  learn  that  I^TUo  had  a 
villa  there.  (Gic.  pro  MiL  24.)  The  period  of  the 
destruction  oif  the  ancient  city  is  uncertain.  In  a.  dl 
413  it  witne&>ed  a  great  defeat  of  Heraclianos, 
Count  of  Africa,  by  the  armies  of  Honorius  (Idat. 
Chron.  ad  ann.),  and  it  is  mentkmed  as  an  episcoji&l 
see  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  the 
circumstances  that  led  the  inhabitants  to  migrate  to 
the  modem  viilage  of  Otricoli,  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Tiber,  are  not  recorded.  The  corraption  of  tiie 
name  appears  to  have  conunenced  at  an  early  date, 
as  it  is  written  Utriculum  in  the  Itineraries  and  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  classical  authors.     [E.  U.  B.] 

OCRINUM.     [Damnonium.] 

OCTAPITARUM  ('Oicrairlrapor  txpov,  PtoL  ii. 
3.  §  3),  a  very  prominent  headland  above  the  estuary 
of  the  Sabrina,  or  Severn^  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britain, 
now  St,  David's  Head,  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCTODU'KUS  {Martinach,  or  Afartigny,  as  die 
French  call  it),  is  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  WaliU 
or  V'alais,  on  the  Icfl  bank  of  the  Bhtme,  near  tlic 
bend  where  the  river  takes  a  northem  course  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  The  DrancCj  one  branch  6i  whu  h 
rises  at  the  fiKit  of  tlie  Great  St.  Bernard^  joins  i\^ 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone  at  Martigny,  The  rond 
over  the  Alps  from  Martigny  ascends  the  valley  (if 
the  Drance^  and  the  summit  of  the  road  is  the 
Alpls  Pennina,  or  Great  SL  Bernard.  This  pa.v« 
has  been  usvd  from  a  time  older  than  any  historimi 
records.  When  Caesar  was  in  Gallia  (b.  c.  57—56) 
he  sent  Sorvius  Galba  with  the  tweltlth  legion  and 
some  cavalry  into  the  country  of  the  Nantuatett, 
Veragri,  and  Seduni.  His  purpose  in  sending  tliis 
force  was  to  open  the  pass  over  the  Alps,  the  pa.<s 
of  the  Great  St,  Bernard,  "  by  which  road  the  mer- 
catores  had  been  used  to  travel  at  great  risk,  and 
with  the  payment  of  great  tolhi."  (/?.  G.  iii.  1.) 
The  people  of  the  Alps  allowed  the  Italian  mer- 
chants to  pass,  because  if  they  plundered  them  tlm 
merchants  would  not  come;  but  they  got  as  mucli 
out  of  them  as  they  could.  Galba,  after  takinj; 
many  strong  places,  and  receiving  the  submission  vf 
the  people,  sent  off  two  cohorts  into  the  country  of 
the  Nantuates,  and  with  the  remaining  cohurts  de- 
termined to  winter  "  in  a  town  of  the  Veragri  naincd 
Octodurus,  which  town  being  situated  in  a  vallej 
with  no  great  extent  of  level  ground  near  it,  is  con- 
fined on  all  sides  by  very  lofty  mountains."  There 
is  some  level  ground  at  MarOfjny,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  at  this  part  is  not  very  narrow.  Cteitar 
says  that  the  town  of  Octodurus  was  divided  into 
parts  by  a  river,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  river V 
name.  It  is  the  Drance,  Galba  gave  one  part  of 
the  town  to  the  Galli  to  wintM*  in,  and  assigned  the 
other  to  his  troops.  Ho  fortified  himself  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  and  thought  he  was  safe.  He 
was,  however,  &uddenly  attacked  by  the  Galli  before 
his  defences  were  complete  or  all  his  supplies  were 
brought  into  the  camp.  The  Romans  o^tinatoly 
defended  themselves  in  a  six  hours'  fight;  when, 
seeing  tliat  they  could  no  longer  keep  the  enemy 
out,  they  made  a  sortie,  which  was  successful. 
The  Romans  estimated  the  Galli  at  more  than  30,000, 
and  Caesar  sajrs  that  more  than  a  third  part  were 
destroyed.  The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  was  pro- 
digious, which  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Cae- 
sar's veracity,  or  to  Galba's,  who  made  his  report  to 
the  commander.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  the 
valley  is  not  wide  enough  at  Martiijny  to  hold  the 
30,000  men.  There  may  be  error  in  the  nunibt-r 
that  attacked,  and  ah>o  in  the  number  who  perislicd. 
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Bnt  it  ia  not  difliinilt  to  uumr  Home  of  tho  nlijce- 
tions  made  b>  Caciar'i  lumUie  of  tliis  Hght. 
Bomcb  fiu  anaotnd  tbe  crilicum  of  GnMnl  Wain- 
trr,  wlin.  lika  many  other  of  Cirut's  crilin.  brgan 
bu  mirk  li]- iriiiundFiMnniJins  till  author.  (Ranch, 
CnHiiHnlar  fiin-  dit  CommattirHea.  tfr.  p.  220, 
K»1)r.  i;S3.}  Arter  this  ocnpe  Giilbi  prudmtlj 
•■ithitrcw  liJH  Iroopa,  and  marching  llmiuEh  tha 
cmintij  nf  the  KantnatM  reached  the  land  of  Ilia 
AlUdbrugm,  irhere  he  wintered. 

TliB  pfflMtion  of  tktodunis  is  determined  by 
Caesar'a  namlive  and  bj  tha  AntDnine  Itin.  uid 
11m  Table.  I'liny  (iii.  c.  20)  uva  that  the  Oeto- 
dnrensea  rcocired  the  Latinitaa  (Latio  donali).  In 
the  Kntit.  Trur.  tbe  place  in  called  "CiTilas  Vai- 
knMiim  Octodnros."  The  imalem  nameii  JToJIu 
and  Valait  are  formed  from  tJie  word  Vallenscs.  At 
a  Liter  period  it  was  called  Forum  Claudii  Vallen- 
aium  OctndnrensiDin.  as  an  insoriptinn  shows.  One 
aiLIhoritj  bpeaks  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqiuv 
duct  at  itaetigny.  Many  c<nns.  and  other  memo- 
rials of  tha  Roman  time,  hara  iwen  (buiul  about  the 

Tho  nome  Octodnr  h  manifcrtlj  Cellic.  The 
second  part  of  the  name  ie  Dor,  "  water."  The  first 
ratt,  probshlj  soma  comipt  (orm,  ia  not  explained. 
Tlio  diatances  on  the  Roman  rted  from  Auf^ta 
Prutoris  (JoAi)  in  Ilalj  to  Octodunis  are  ctaled 
in  Vol.  I.  p  110,  [G.  L.] 

OCTCHJKSA,  a  town  of  tha  Dergetes,  in  His- 
jonia  Tamoonetisis.  sealed  on  tho  liier  Iberoa 
(Caea.  B.  C.  i.  61).  It  ia  identifie.)  by  some  with 
Mtyuimiaa;  bat  L'kert  (toI.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  452)  seeks 
it  to  tbe  S.  of  tho  Sicoria  (or  Stjre),  in  the  neii;h- 
bourhond  uf  La  Grraga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

|X:T0L01'UU&  1.  A  plMO  belon^n^  to  the 
Liiientae,  in  Macedonia,  to  which  the  consul  5ul- 
pi'ius  moved  hia  ramp  in  the  campai^  of  n.  c.  300, 
apainat  kuif;  I'liilip.  (Lir.  uiL  36;  comp.  C«s- 
THA,  Vol.  I.  p  5fla.  a.) 

2.  A  place  in  I'mhaehia,  from  which  Penena 
had  relimi,  and  whith  was  afterwards  oecnpied  bj 
tlir  CMEHil  Q.  Marciiis  Philippos,  in  his  daring  march 
over  the  m»nntiin  ridfie  of  Olymptis,  d.  c.  169. 
(Ut.  xlir.  a.)  It  was  pmhabij  scar  the  issne  rf 
tbe  Titar»iui  or  Khuionililco,  from  Mt.  Oljmpns 
hnu  tbe  nlley  of  AViiudwi.  (Leake.  Norlhm 
Grtfre.  vol.  iii.  pp.  308,  310,  417.)      [E.G.  J.] 

ODt.ii'US  ('Otiiffodt,  Slrab.  vii.  p,  ;H9]  Scyinn. 
;4tl:  l)iod.iiii.  73,  u.  113i  Af fan.  Ill  30;  Ar- 
rian, /Vr.  p.  24;  Anon.  /%r.  p  13:  Plol.iii.  lag 
8,  tiiL  II.  g  G;  Stepb.  It.  «.e.;  Ueb^  ii.  S.  §  G; 
Min.  iv.  IS;  Orid,  TriiL  i.  9.  37;  the  reading 
'OSiiffoitoXii,  ScjI.  p.  23,  is  aimply  a  cotroption  for 
'OST)odt  w^ii.  fiir  the  name  waa  written  both  with 
tlie  sini;le  and  tbe  tloulde  a;  the  latter  forni  occnn 
on  the  antonomona  <^oin9,  tbe  former  on  those  of  the 
Umpire:  'OiiKTuii,  HierocL;  I'rocnp  dt  Aed,  h, 
1 1 :  Odisana,  Amm.  Marc  iiii.  8.  8  43),  a  to«n  on 
tbe  W.  coatt  of  Ibc  Euiine,  at  the  moatb  of  tbe 
river  I'anvsua,  24  M.  ?.  (Jnion.  Urn.),  or  34  M.  F. 
(/Vb*.  Tab.),  from  DionyaopoUs,  and  360  atadk 
from  tbe  E.  tenninatlon  of  Haemua  (JCmiaeh  Bunm). 
(kkiUDa  was  fininded  by  the  Uilesiana  (Stntb.  1.  c; 
riiii.  /.  e.),  if  credit  may  he  pven  to  the  anthor  of 
the  poem  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Scymnna 
(f.  e.),  aa  early  as  the  rei^  ol  Astjagea,  or 
.^94 — SCO.  (Clinton,  F.  IL;  RaonURocbette,  C<^ 
Gr.  vol.  iii.  p  786.)  Prom  the  inacriptions  in 
Iliirkh  (/nw.  Noe.  Stl56,  a,  b,  c),  it  would  si-cni  to 
bavi:  bcKu  under  a  di'mucnttic  lurm  of  gavcmmenl. 
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and  tn  hare  praidcd  orer  the  unicn  of  file  Greek 

ritien  on  thia  coast,  conuating  of  OdcasDS,  Toini. 
Callatia,  Ueaambria,  and  Apollonia,  When  tha 
Balganana  awept  over  Ihe  Dauuhian  proiincea  in 
A.  c.  679  they  an  found  occnpying  Vann  (Bifp>>a, 
Thenphan.  p.  S9S;  Nireph.  p,  23;  Ceilren.  vol.  i. 
p.  44U),  which  is  described  aa  being  near  Odesfns, 
(St.  M.irtin,  np.  /*  Btan.  Bat  Empiit,  vol.  li.  p 
447;  Schiferik,  Sloe.  AIL  vol.  ii.  p.  217.)  The 
antonomona  coins  of  Odeasoa  aibibit  ''lypeK"  refer- 
rjnj;  to  the  wonhip  uT  Senfds,  tbo  god  imported  hy 
Ptolemy  into  Aleundreis,  frooi  the  ehorea  of  I'ontua. 
The  scries  of  imjerial  coins  ranges  from  Trojsn  to 
Saliinina,  the  wife  of  Gallienna.  (Erktiel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
36;  Itasche, TOl.iii.pt  2.  p.  51 ;  Mionnct,ftjo-.  *■• 
Mid.  vol.  i.  p.  395,  Suppl.  vul.  ii.  p.  350.)  [E,B,J.  j 


ODOMANTI    C^Umw-t'i.    Herod.    Tii.    113; 

Thuc.  ii.  IDl,  V.  6;  Sicph.  It.  i.  v. ;  (Xlomantea, 
riin.  iv.  IB),  a  Paconian  tribe,  who  occupnl  tbe 
diiitri''t,  callrd  after  them,  OiKiKAirncE  {'Ott/utr- 
Tiif4,  I'luL  iii.  13.S31;Liv.  xliv.  4;  'Otofuvrft, 
SUph.  B.)  This  tribe  were  settled  npon  the  whole 
of  liie  threat  mountain  Orbclnii  eitcndin);  along  tho 
NE.  of  the  lower  Slrymonio  plain,  from  about  MeJt- 
nlio  anJ  Demirmdr  to  ZitAmi  inclusive,  where 
they  bordertrl  on  I'angaeus,  tho  gold  and   silver 

Salrue.  (Herod.  L  c.)  Secure  in  thdr  inactoa- 
aible  pntition,  they  defied  Ucgabuias.  (Berod.  T. 
16.)  The  NW.  portion  of  their  territory  Uy  to  the 
right  of  Silalcea  aa  he  cmased  Mt.  Cercine;  and 
their  general  situation  agrees  with  ttie  description  of 
Thnc^ides  (ii.  101).  according  to  whom  Ibcy  dwelt 
bey oi>l  the  Strymm  to  tbe  N.,  tbat  is  to  say,  to  Ihe 
N.  of  tbe  Lower  Strymon,  where,  alone,  the  river 
takes  aueb  a  conrsa  to  Ihe  E.  aa  to  justify  theeipren- 
■ion.  Cloon  invited  I'oUea,  their  chieftain,  to  jinn 
him  with  aa  many  Thraciwi  mercenaTiea  as  could  be 
levied.  (Tbnc.  v.  6;  Ariitoph.  Acham.  1S6,  164; 
Suid.  a.  r.  imyriBpiaiitr;  Leake,  IiorlAera  Crttce, 
vol  iii.  pp  210,  306,  465.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ODOMASTIS.    rSoPiiKKR.] 

lyDBY^AE  {'OSf^m),  a  people  seated  on  both 
b:mka  of  the  Artiscus.  a  river  of  Thrace,  which 
discharECB  itself  into  the  Hebms.  (Herod,  iv.  92.) 
Their  territory,  however,  must  nndoultedly  bai-e 
eitended  considerably  to  tlie  W.  of  tbe  ArtiscuH ; 
PImy  (iv.  18)  infonua  us  that  the  Hebms 


bad  it 


roboraled  byAmmianus  Marcellinos  (iiviL  4,  10), 
They  appear  to  hare  belonged  to  that  narthem 
swann  of  barbarians  which  invaded  Thrace  after 
the  Trojan  War  ;  und  their  names  are  often  funnd 

cian  aini^er  Thamyris  ia  tmid  to  have  been  an 
Odrysiau  (Patis.  iv.  33.  g  4):  and  OtpboMs  is 
represi'ntcd  as  their  tiiii;.  (Conon,  np.  Pliol. 
p  1 40-) 

A  rude  tutd  bu\Ar^A\ia  \«n^  \iVA  "^  Qft^woi* 
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cannot  be  expected  to  have  hiul  many  towns ;  and 
in  fact  we  find  none  mentioned  cither  by  Thucydides 
or  Xenophon.  The  first  of  their  towns  recorded 
is  Philippopolis,  founded  by  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
donia, as  there  will  be  occasion  to  relate  in  the  se- 
quel ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  their  towns 
of  any  importance  were  built  after  they  had  lost 
their  independence. 

The  luune  of  the  Odrysae  first  occurs  in  history 
in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Dareius  Hy- 
staspis  against  the  Scythians.  (Herod.  L  c.) 
'Whilst  the  Persians  oppressed  the  southern  parts 
of  Thrace,  the  Odrysians,  protected  by  their  moun- 
tains, retained  their  independence;  and  the  strength 
which  they  thus  acquired  enabled  Teres  to  in- 
corporate many  Thracian  tribes  with  his  subjects. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  to  the  Euxine  in  spite  of 
a  signal  defeat  which  he  sustained  in  that  quarter 
from  the  Thyni  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  22);  and 
the  dominion  of  his  son  Sitalces  embraood  the 
greater  part  of  Thrace;  having  been  bounded  on  the 
K  by  the  Danube,  and  extending  from  Abdera  on  the 
W.  to  the  Euxine  on  the  E.  (Thucyd.  iL  96—98.) 
Indeed,  so  powerful  was  this  monarch  that  his  al- 
liance was  eagerly  courted  both  by  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Thucyd.  ii.  29 ;  Herod,  vii. 
137  ;  Aristoph.  i4cAam.  136—150.)  The  expe- 
dition which  he  undertook  in  b.  c.  429,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Amyntas,  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  against  Peniiccas  IL, 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  country,  is  also  a 
striking  pr(wf  of  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  at  that 
period ;  as  the  army  which  Sitalces  assembled  on 
that  occasion  amotmted,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  to 
150,000  men,  of  which  one- third  were  cavalry. 
(Thuc.  ii.  98 ;  Diod.  xii.  50.)  For  the  latter  force, 
indeed,  the  Oirysians  were  renowned,  and  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  the  Hebrus  afforded  pasture  for 
an  excellent  breed  of  horses.  (Thuc  L  c, ;  Polyb. 
xxiv.  6;  Liv.  xliv.  42.)  Wi\h.  this  anny  Sitalces 
overran  Chalcidice,  Anthemns,  Crestonia,  and  Myg- 
donia;  but  the  non-appearance  of  the  Athenian 
contingent,  coupled  with  the  approach  of  winter, 
obliged  him  hastily  to  retire  after  a  month's  cam- 
paign. In  B.  c.  424  Sitalces  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  TribalU,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Seuthes  I.  Under  his  reign  the  Odrysians  attained 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  power  and  prosperity. 
Their  yearly  revenue  amounted  to  400  talents,  be< 
sides  an  equal  sum  in  the  shape  of  presents  and 
contributions.  (Thuc.  ii.  97,  iv.  101.)  But  from 
this  period  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  began  sen- 
sibly to  wane.  After  the  death  of  Seuthes  we  find 
his  dominions  divided  among  three  sovereigns. 
Medocus,  or  Amadocus,  who  was  most  probably  his 
son,  ruled  the  ancient  seat  of  the  monarchy ;  Mae- 
sades,  brother  of  Medocus,  reigned  over  the  Thyni, 
MeUnditae,  and  Tranipsae;  whilst  the  region  above 
Byzantium  called  the  Delta  was  governed  by  Teres. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32,  vii.  5.  $  1.)  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Medocus  that  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  passed  through  Thrace  on  their  return 
from  the  Persian  expedition,  and  helped  to  restore 
Seuthes,  son  of  the  exiled  Blaessdes,  to  his  do- 
minions. We  gather  from  this  writer  that  Seulhts 
exercised  only  a  subordinate  power  under  Medocus, 
witli  the  title  of  Archon,  or  governor,  of  the  Coast 
(vii,  3.  §  16).  Subsequently,  however,  he  appears 
to  luvo  asserted  his  claim  to  an  independent  sove- 
rei^ty,  and  to  have  waged  open  war  wVUi  MedocxiA^ 
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till  they  were  reconciled  and  gained  over  to  the 
Atheni.in  alliance  by  Thrasybolus.  (Xen.  HdL 
iv.  8.  §  25 ;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  When  we  next  hear 
of  the  Odiysians,  we  find  them  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  Athenians  respecting  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  This  was  under  their  king  Cotys  I., 
who  reigned  from  b.  c.  382  to  353.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  same  monarch  (b.  c.  376)  that  the 
Triballi  invaded  their  territories,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Abdera.  (Diod.  xv.  36.)  When  Cerso- 
bleptes,  the  s<»i  and  successor  of  Cotys,  ascended  Uie 
throne,  the  Odrysians  appear  to  have  still  retained 
possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  But  a  civil  war  soon  broke  out  between 
that  monarch  and  Berisades  and  Amadocus,  who 
were  probably  his  brothers,  and  to  whom  Cotys  had 
left  some  portions  of  his  kingdcnn.  The  Athenians 
availed  themselves  of  these  dissensions  to  gain  pos- 
se8si(Hi  of  the  Chersonese,  which  appears  to  have 
been  finally  ceded  to  them  in  b.  c.  357.  (Diod. 
xvu  34.)  But  a  much  more  fatal  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Odrysians  was  struck  by  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon.  After  nine  or  ten  years  of  warfare,  Philip 
at  last  succeeded  (b.  c.  343)  in  conquermg  them, 
and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  tribntarieB. 
(Diod.  xvl  71 ;  Dem.  de  Chei*s.  p.  105.)  The 
exact  nature  of  their  relations  with  Philip  cannot 
be  ascertained;  but  tiiat  their  subjugation  must 
have  been  complete  appears  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  founded  colonies  in  their  territoiy,  especially 
Philippopolis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hebma,  and 
in  the  very  heart  of  their  ancient  seat.  Thdr  sub- 
jection is  further  shown  by  the  circumstance  (tf 
their  cavalry  being  mentioned  as  serving  in  the 
army  of  Alexander  under  Agathon,  wa  of  T^mmas. 
(Arrian,  iii.  12.  §  4.)  But  a  still  more  decisive 
proof  is,  that  after  Alexander  s  lieutenant  Zophyrio 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Getae,  the  Odrysians  were 
incited  by  their  king,  Seuthes  III.,  to  rebel  against 
the  Macedonians.  (Curt.  x.  1.  §  45;  Justin,  xiL 
1.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seuthes  took 
the  field  against  Lysimachus,  to  whom  Thnoe  liad 
devolved,  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000 
horse, — a  sad  felling  off  firom  the  forces  formerly 
arrayed  by  Sitalces.  (Diod.  xviii.  14  ;  Paua.  L  9. 
§  6.)  The  struggle  with  Lysimachus  was  carried 
on  with  varied  success.  Under  Philip  V.  of  Ma- 
cedon, the  Odiysians  were  still  in  a  state  of  revolt. 
In  B.  c.  211  that  monarch  assembled  an  army  with 
the  ostensible  design  of  marching  to  the  rdief  of 
Byzantium,  but  in  reality  to  overawe  the  malcontent 
chieftains  of  Thrace.  (Liv.  zxxix.  35.)  In  183 
we  find  Philip  undertaking  an  expedition  against 
the  Odrysians,  Dentheletae,  and  Bessi.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Philippopolis,  which  the  inhabits 
ants  deserted  at  his  approach,  and  where  he  esta- 
blished a  garrison,  which  was  expelled  shortly  after 
his  departure.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53 ;  Polyb.  Ex,  Leg. 
xlviii.)  It  may  be  assumed  from  Livy  that  on  tlua 
occasion  the  Odrysians  were  support^  in  their  re- 
volt by  the  Romans  (xlii.  19,  xlv.  42).  After  the 
fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  the  Odrysians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  treated  with  consideration  by 
the  Romans,  who  employed  them  as  useful  alties 
against  the  newly-conquered  districts,  as  well  as 
against  the  other  Thracian  tribes;  amongst  whom 
the  Bessi  had  now  raised  themselves  to  some  im- 
portance. After  this  period  tlie  history  of  the 
Odrysians  is  for  some  time  involved  in  obscurity, 
though  they  were  doubtless  gradually  fiUling  more 
^  fcod  mocu  under  the  Komaa  dominion.     In  the  year 
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B.  a  42  their  king  Sad&les,  who  had  no  children, 
bequeathed  his  kinj^dom  to  the  Romans,  and  pos- 
session  was  taken  of  it  by  Bnitns.  (Caes.  B.  C, 
iii.  4 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  25 ;  Lucan,  v.  54.) 

Augustas  seems  to  have  left  the  Odrysians  the 
mppeanuice  of  independence,  In  the  year  b.c.  29, 
in  return  for  the  friendly  disposition  which  they  had 
shown  towards  the  Romans,  they  were  presented  by 
M.  Crassus  with  a  territory  hallowed  by  the  won>hip 
of  Bacchus,  which  he  had  conquered  from  the  Bessi 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  25).  In  the  year  B.C.  20,  Rhoe- 
matalces,  who  was  administering  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  of  the  three  infant  sons  of  the  deceased 
monarch  Cotys  IV.,  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans  under  M.  LoUius,  in  reducing  the  Bessi 
(/dl  liv.  20).  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  Bessi 
again  rose  under  their  leader  Vologaeses,  a  priest  of 
Bacchus,  and  drove  Rhoematalccs  into  the  Cher- 
sonese; they  were,  however,  soon  reduced  to  submis- 
sion by  Luciiu  Piso;  Rhtximatalces  was  restored; 
and  it  would  appear,  from  Tacitus,  that  under  his 
reign  the  Odiysians  acquired  the  dominion  of  all 
Thrace  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  34;  Tac.  Ann,  iL  64). 
This  apparent  prosperity  was,  however,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  Romans,  by  whose  influence  they 
were  governed.  Thus,  after  the  death  of  Rhoema- 
talces,  we  find  Augustus  dividing  his  kingdom  be- 
tween Ids  son  Cotys  and  his  brother  Rhascuporis 
(Tac  L  c;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  98).  Again,  after  the  mur- 
der of  Cotys  by  Rhascuporis,  Tiberius  partitioned  the 
kingdom  between  the  children  of  Cotys  and  Rhoe- 
matalccs, son  of  Rhascup)ris,  at  the  some  time  ap- 
pointing a  Roman,  Trebellienus  Rufus,  as  guardian 
of  the  former,  who  were  not  of  age  (Tac.  Ann,  ii. 
67,  iii.  38).  But,  in  spite  of  their  subjection,  the 
spirit  of  the  Odrysians  was  not  subdued.  Two  years 
af^er  the  event  just  recorded,  they  rose,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Coeletae,  against  the  Romans,  as  well 
as  against  their  own  king  Rhoematalccs,  whom  they 
besieged  in  Philippopolis.  This  rebellion,  which  was 
undertaken  by  leaders  of  little  distinction,  and  con- 
ducted without  concert,  was  soon  quelled  by  P.  Vel- 
leius  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  39).  A  more  formidable  one 
XiofAi  place  a.d.  26,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Thracian  tribes  to  supply  the 
Runian  anny  with  recruits,  as  well  as  to  the  native 
ferocity  of  the  people  It  occasioned  the  Romans 
some  trouble,  and  I'oppaeus  Sabinus  was  rewarded 
with  the  triumphal  imignia  for  his  services  in  sup- 
pressing it  {lb.  iv.  46—51).  At  length,  under  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  the  Odrysians  were  finally  de- 
prived of  their  independence,  and  incorporated  with 
the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  (Suet 
Vetp.S;  Eutrop.  vii.  19). 

In  the  preceding  sketch  those  circumstances  only 
have  been  selected  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Odrvsians  as  a  people,  without  entering  into  the 
personal  history  of  their  monarchs.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  dynasty;  an  account  of  the  difiercnt 
kings  who  compose  it  will  be  found  in  the  Diet  of 
Biogr.  and  Mythol.  under  the  respective  heads.  1. 
Teres.  2.  Sitalccs.  3.  Seuthes  I.  4.  Medocus 
(or  Amadocus)  with  Maesades.  5.  Seuthes  II.  6. 
Cotys  I.  7.  Cersobleptes,  with  Amadocus  and  Be- 
risades.  8.  Seuthes  III.  9.  Cotys  II.  10.  Cotys 
III.  II.  Sadales.  12.  Cotys  IV.  13.  Rhoema- 
talccs I.  14.  Cotys  V.  and  Rhascuporis.  15.  Rhoe- 
matalccs II.     16.  Cotys  VI. 

The  manners  of  the  Odr>'sians  partook  of  that 
wildness  and  ferocity  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Thracian  tribes,  and  which  made  their  name  a  by- 
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word  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  but  the  horrible 
picture  drawn  of  them  by  Ammianus  MarceUinus 
(zxvii.  4.  §  9)  is  probably  overcharged.  Like  most 
other  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication,  and  then:  long  drinking  bouts 
were  enlivened  by  warlike  dances  performed  to  a 
wild  and  barbarous  music  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3.  §  32.) 
Hence  it  b  characteristic  that  it  was  ccmsidered  a 
mark  of  the  highest  distinction  to  be  a  table  com- 
panion of  the  king's;  but  whoever  enjoyed  this  honour 
was  expected  not  only  to  drink  to  the  king,  but  also 
to  make  him  a  present  {lb,  1 6,  seq.)  Among  such  a 
people,we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Dionysus  seems 
to  have  been  the  deity  most  worshipped.  They  had 
a  custom  of  buying  their  wives  from  their  parents, 
which  Herodotus  (v.  6)  represents  as  prevailing 
among  all  the  Thracian  tribes.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ODRYSUS.     [Hadrianopous.] 

ODYSSEIA  C05uV«r€ta,  Strab.iii.  pp.  149,  157; 
'G^wrcuSf  Steph.  B.  a.  r.),  a  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  lying  N.  of  Abdera,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
built  by  Ulysses,  together  with  a  temple  to  Athene. 
By  Solinns  (c  23)  and  others  it  has  been  absurdly 
identified  with  Olisipo  {Luib<m)\  but  its  site,  and  even 
its  existence,  are  altogether  uncertain.     [T.  H.  D.] 

OEA  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  5  ;  Oeensis  civitas, 
Plin.  V.  4;  Tac  Hist.  iv.  50;  Solin.  27;  Amm. 
Marc  xxviii.  6;  'E<^  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  12),  a  town  in 
the  district  of  the  Syrtes,  which,  with  I^ptis 
Magna,  and  Sabrata,  formed  the  African  Tripolis. 
Although  there  had  probably  been  an  old  Phoeni- 
cian factory  here,  yet,  ftom  the  silence  of  Scylax 
and  Strabo,  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
(*'  Oeea  colonia,"  Itin.  Anton.')  must  be  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Chnst  It 
flourished  under  the  Romans  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  the  Libyan 
Ausuriani.  (Amm.  Marc.  /.  c.)  At  the  Saracen 
invasion  it  would  seem  that  a  new  town  sprung  up 
on  the  ruins  of  Oea,  which  assumed  the  Roman  name 
of  the  district — the  modem  Tr^oft;  Tr&bliSj  the 
Moorish  name  of  the  town,  is  merely  the  same  word 
articulated  through  the  medium  of  Arab  pronuncia- 
tion. At  Tripoli  there  is  a  very  perfect  marble  tri- 
umphal arch  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and 
L.  Aurelius  Verus,  which  will  be  found  beautifully 
figured  in  Captain  Lyons  Travels  in  N.  Africa^  p. 
18.  Many  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
here,  especially  glass  urns,  some  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  England. 

For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  a  coin  of  An- 
toninus, with  the  "  epigraph*  col.  ayg.  ocb., 
was  to  be  referred  to  this  town.  (Eckliel,  vol  iv. 
p.  131.)  Its  right  to  claim  this  is  now  contested. 
(Duchsiais,  Restitution  a  Olbam  de  Pisidie,  a  J^ru- 
salem  et  aux  Cantrees  Occ.  de  la  Haute  Asiede  trots 
Monnaies  Colonuiks  attributes  a  Oeea^  Revue  Ku- 
mismatique,  1849,  pp.  97 — 103;  Beechey,  ExpedL 
to  the  Coast  of  Africa^  pp.  24—32;  Barth,  Wander- 
ttnt/en,  pp.  294,  295,  391.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEA  (OTo,  Otri).  1.  A  town  m  Aegina.  [Vol 
I.  p.  34,  a.] 

2.  A  town  in  Thera.     [Thkra]. 

OEANTHEIA  or  OEANTHE  (Oidyetta,  Hel- 
lanic.  ap.  Stepk  B.j  Polyb.,  Pans.;  OidvBri,  Hecatac 
ap.  Steph.  /?.,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4 ;  Evay$ls^  ScyUx,  p. 
14;  Euay$ia,  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  3 :  Eth.  Ouiy0f6s: 
Galaxidh\)y  an  important  town  of  tlie  Locri  Ozolae, 
situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Crissaean 
gulf.  Polybius  says  that  it  is  opposite  to  Aegeini 
in  Achaia  (iv.  57,  cam\k.  '^.  \1\^\A!i^«4gEMSb*<ii^ii^ 
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the  fiitaation  of  Galaxidhi.  The  Ocanthians 
(Oiai^f tf)  ore  mentioiied  among  the  Locri  Ozolae 
by  Thacjdides  (iii.  101).  Scylax  calls  the  town 
Eaanthis ;  and  since  Strabo  says  (vL  p.  259)  that 
Locri  Epizephyrii  in  Italy  was  fonnded  by  the  Locri 
Ozolae,  under  a  leader  named  Euanthes,  it  has  been 
conjectared  that  Oeantheia  or  Euantheia  was  the 
place  where  the  emigrants  embarked.  Oeantheia 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  maritime  city  in 
Locris  remaning  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  with  the 
exception  of  Naapactns.  The  only  objects  at  Oean- 
theia mentioned  by  Pansanias  were  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  and  one  of  Artemis,  situated  in  a  grove 
above  tlie  town  (z.  38.  §  9).  The  town  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Tab.  Peut  as  situated  20  miles  from 
Naupactns  and  15  from  Anticyra.  The  remains  of 
antiquity  at  GalaxidM  are  very  few.  There  are 
some  ruins  of  Uellenic  walls;  and  an  inscription  of 
no  iniportiince  has  been  discovered  there.  (Bockh, 
Inscr.  No.  1764.)  The  modem  town  is  inhabited 
by  an  active  seafaring  population,  who  possessed 
180  ships  when  Ulrichs  visited  the  place  in  1837. 
(Leake,  Northern  Gruee^  vol.  IL  p.  594;  Ulrichs, 
lieuten^  (jv.  p.  5.) 

OE'ASO,  OEASSO  {Olatruy,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161; 
Clour <r(6,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  10),  erroneously  written  Olarso 
by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34),  was  a  maritime 
town  of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  Magrada  (Mela,  iiu  1),  most  probably  Oyar^ 
or  Oyar&tn^  near  Irtm  and  Fuentearabia.  In  an 
Inscr.  we  find  it  written  Oeasuna.  (Grut.  p.  718 ; 
Oienhart,  Not  Vase.  iL  8;  Florez,  Esp.  S,  xxiv. 
pp.  15,  62,  and  xxxiL  p.  147.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OEASSO  (Okurtrti,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  10,  ii.  7.  §  2), 
a  promontory  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vascones,  formed  by  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  I'yrenees,  now  C.  ffiguera.        [T.  H.  D.] 

OECHA'LIA  (Oixo^a:  £th,  Olxa\u('s),  the 
n.ime  of  several  ancient  towns  in  Greece.  1.  In 
Meiisenia,  in  the  plain  of  Steny clems.  It  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Epamiiiondas  (Paus.  iv.  26. 
§  6),  and  its  position  was  a  matter  of  dispute  in  later 
times.  Strabo  identified  it  with  Audania,  the  an- 
cient residence  of  the  Messenian  kings  (viii.  pp.  339, 
350, 360,  X.  p.  448),  and  Pausanias  with  Camasium,  : 
which  was  only  8  stadia  distant  from  Andania,  and 
upon  tlie  river  Charadrus.  (Paus.  iv.  2.  §2,  iv.  33. 
§  4.)  Camasium,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  grove  of  cypresses,  in  which  were 
statues  of  Apollo  Canicius,  of  Hermes  Criophorus, 
and  of  Persephone.  It  was  here  that  the  mystic 
rites  of  the  great  goddesses  were  celebrated,  and  that 
the  um  was  preserved  containing  the  bones  of  Eu- 
rytus.  the  son  of  Melaneus.  (Paus.  iv.  33.  §§  4,  5.) 

2.  In  Euboea,  in  the  dii^trict  of  Eretria.  (Uccat 
ap.  Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3 ;  Soph.  Track.  74 ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  438,  X.  p.  448 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.) 

3.  In  Tbessaly,  on  the  Peneius,  between  Pelinna 
to  the  east  and  Tricca  to  the  west,  not  far  from 
Ithoine.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  339,  350,  ix.  p.  438,  x. 
p.  448;  Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  9.  v.) 

4.  In  the  territory  of  Trachis.  (Strab.  viiLp.  339, 
X.  p.  448;  Steph.  B.  &  r.) 

5.  in  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  448.)  Each  of  these 
cities  was  considered  by  the  respective  inhabitants  as 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Eurytus  who  was 
cooquered  by  Hercules,  and  the  capture  of  whose  city 
Was  the  subject  ef  an  epic  poem  called  OlxftKias 
^AcMTis,  which  was  ascribcil  to  llumer  or  Crcsphy-  j 
Im.     iii'iJcc  among  the  early  ykU  tUciv  was  a  dlf-  j 
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ference  of  statement  upon  the  subject.  Tlie  Mcf.- 
aenian  Oechalia  was  called  the  city  of  Eurytos  ir. 
the  Iliad  (ii.  596)  and  the  Odyssey  (xxi.  13),  sikI 
this  statement  was  followed  by  Pherecydes  {ap.i^hol 
ad  Soph.  Track.  354)  and  Pausanias  (iv.  2.  §3). 
The  Euboean  city  was  selected  by  tlie  writer  of  the 
poem  on  the  Capture  of  Oechalia  (SchoL  ap.  SojJi. 
L  c),  by  Hecataens  (ap.  Paus,  I  c),  and  by  StniU> 
(x.  p.  448).  The  Thessalian  city  is  mentioned  as  the 
residence  of  Eurytus  in  another  passage  of  the  Iliad 
(iL  730);  and  K.  0.  Miiller  supposes  that  this  wa^ 
the  city  ojf  the  original  fable.  {DorianSj  vul.  i.  p.  426, 
seq.,  transl.) 

OECHARDES  (OixdpSns.'VioL  vL  16.  §§  3.  4), 
a  river  of  Serica,  the  sources  of  which  Ptolemy  (J.  c.) 
places  in  the  Auxasii  At,  Asmiraei  M.,  and  Casii 
M.,  the  latter  of  which  mountain  ranges  we  may 
safely  identify  with  the  chain  of  Kaschgar.  Tlw 
statement  of  Ptolemy,  coming  through  Marinus,  who 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  trading  route  of  the 
Seres  from  Titianus  of  Macedonia,  also  called  Ma&, 
the  son  of  a  merchant  who  had  sent  his  commotial 
agents  into  that  country  (Ptol.  i.  11.  §  7),  indicates 
a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  that  singular 
depression  in  Central  Asia  which  lies  to  the  E.  of 
PanUry  the  stracture  of  which  has  been  infened 
from  the  direction  of  its  water-counes.  The  Oe- 
chardes  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  river 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  streams  of  Khatan, 
Yarkand^  Kaschgar,  and  Ushi,  and  which  flowi 
close  to  the  hills  at  the  base  of  thian-^chan.  The 
Oechardae  (Oix(<P^,  Ptol.  vi.  16.  §  4)  derivinn; 
their  name  from  the  river  most  be  assigned  to  this 
district,     f  Srrica.]  [E.  B.  J.l 

OEDANES.    [Dyardanks.] 

OENEANDA.    [Oenoanda.] 

OE'NEON  (OtvcciF),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Osolae, 
east  of  Naupactns,  possessing  a  port  and  a  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  Nemeian  Zeus,  where  Hesiod  was 
said  to  have  been  killed.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Demosthenes  set  out  on  his  expedition  into 
Aetolia,  in  b.  c.  426,  and  to  which  he  returned  with 
the  remnant  of  his  forces.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
territory  of  Oeneon  was  separated  from  that  ef  Nau- 
pactns by  the  river  Afomo,  and  that  Oeneon  per- 
haps stood  at  Muguloj  or  near  the  fountain  AmUa. 
(Thuc iii. 95, seq.;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  616.) 

OENEUS  (OiVfi^),  a  river  of  Pannonia,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Savus  (PtoL  ii.  17.  §  2).  In  the  Penting. 
Table  it  is  called  Indenca,  and  now  bears  the  nanw 
of  Unna.  [L.  8.1 

OEM'ADAE  1 .  (OiV((iSaf ,  Time,  et  alii ;  Otnt- 
<£8ai,  Steph.  B.  S.V.:  Eth.  OmaBcu:  Trikardko), 
a  town  in  Acamanio,  situated  on  tlie  W.  bank  of  tlie 
Acheloos,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  ods 
of  tlie  most  important  of  the  Acamanian  towns,  being 
strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  and 
commanding  tlie  whole  of  the  south  of  Acamania. 
It  w:ts  surrounded  by  marshes,  many  of  them  of 
great  extent  and  depth,  which  rendered  it  quite  in- 
accessible  in  the  winter  to  an  invading  force.  Its 
territory  appears  to  have  extended  on  both  sides  of 
the  Achelous,  and  to  have  consisted  of  the  district 
called  Paracheloitis,  which  was  very  fertile.  It 
scciiis  to  liave  derived  its  name  from  the  mytliical 
Oencus,  the  great  Aetolian  hero.  The  town  is  fin»t 
mentioned  about  b.  c.  455.  The  Messenians,  who 
had  been  s<>ttlcd  at  Naupactns  by  the  Athenians  at 
the  end  of  tlie  Third  Mes.scnian  War  (455),  shortly 
alU'nvunlb  made  an  exjiolition   against  Oeuiadar, 


AthcDi,  which  is  said  to  have  bem  dih  of  the  m- 
auns  that  indaced  the  Messemani  lo  attack  the 
place.  Tn-enty-thtee  jean  baFbre  the  Pelopoimeiiiu] 
War  (b.  c.  451)  Pericles  laid  eicfte  to  the  tonn,  but 
■won  nnable  to  lake  it.  (Thuc.  L  111;  Diod.  iL  SS.) 
Id  the  PelaponnRiuui  War,  Ocniadu  etlU  cODtinaed 
oi^Ksed  to  the  AthedaDa,  and  was  the  only  Acar- 
Daaian  town,  with  the  eiception  of  Aetacns,  nhich 
aided  with  the  Laced*enioniaiu.  In  the  third  jear 
of  the  nar  (129)  Phonnion  made  an  eipedition  inte 
Acaronoia  to  secore  the  Athenian  aioeudancy  ;  but 
though  he  took  Astacus,  ho  did  not  con  ' 
march  against  Oeniadae,  bocanae  it  waa  the 
■t  which  scawm  the  manhea  eecnrod  the  to 
nil  attack.  In  the  following  year  (128) 
Aiiopitu  sailed  np  the  Acheloua,  and  rars 
territorj  of  Oeniadae;  hut  it  was  not  till  4 
Demoethenes,  asaislcd  bj  all  the 
compelled  the  town  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance. 
(Thuc.  u.  102,  iii.  7,  ii.  77.)  It  conlinoed  lu  be  a 
place  of  great  importance  diiring  the  Alacedonian 
and  Boman  wara.  In  the  ^e  of  Alexander  the 
Gnat,  the  Aetolians,  who  hid  eitendcd  their  do- 
minions cm  the  W.  bank  of  the  Acheloiu,  eticceeded 
in  obtainioj;  poaicEsion  of  Oeniadae,  and  expelled  ibi 
inhabitanti  in  ta  cruel  a  manner  that  thty  were 
threateoed  with  Ihe  vengeance  of  Alexander.  (Diod. 
iviii.  8.)  Oeniadaa  remained  in  the  bande  of  the 
AetoUaos  till  £19,  when  it  was  taken  by  FhiHp, 
king  of  Macedonia.  This  monsrch,  aware  of  the 
imporUnce  of  the  place^  strcingly  fortified  the  citadel, 
Mkl  couunenced  unidng  the  hai-lHmr  and  the  traenaJ 
with  Ihe  citadel  by  means  of  walls.  (Polyb.  ir.  CS.) 
InSIl  Oeniadae,  together  with  the  aiijacont  Nesus 
(NSfrof )  or  Kaans,  was  taken  by  the  liooianSf  under 
U.  Vaknusl'eTiQnB,ajvlgJTeutotho  AetolianafWho 
were  then  their  allies;  but  in  IBS  it  was  nbtoivd  lo 
the  Acarusnians  by  rirtna  of  one  uf  the  condilioQa  of 
the  peace  made  belweeu  the  lionuuis  and  AeioUani  in 
that  year,     (fol-    ix.   39;  Liv.   ixtL  21;   Tolyb. 


.    I  J;    Lis. 


11.)     Fro. 


it  coDtianed 
toeiist  iu  the'timeof  Stmbo  (x.'p.  159). 

The  exact  site  of  Oeniadao  was  Utag  a  maltor  of 
dispute  DodH-ell  and  Cell  suppoeed  the  luins  on 
Ihe  eaatem  side  of  Uie  Achelooa  to  represent 
Oeniadae;  but  these  nuns  are  those  of  Plenron. 
[rLEuiiux.]  The  true  po^itica  of  Oeniadae  has 
DOW  been  liied  with  certainty  by  Leake,  and  his 
■ciount  has  been  confirmed  by  Mure,  who  has  since 
Tiaited  the  spot,  lis  ruins  are  fuonil  at  Ihe  uinlem 
TribirdAo,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Achelous,  anil 
are  surrounded  by  morasses  on  erery  side.  To  tlie 
N.  these  swamps  deepen  into  a  reedy  marsh  or  lake, 
now  called  Ltkat  or  KatolAi,  and  by  the  ancients 
Melite.  In  this  lake  is  a  email  ialimd,  probably  the 
s^me  as  Ihe  INasos  mentioned  ibore.  Thucydidrs 
is  not  quite  correel  in  his  eutemcnt  (ii.  1 02)  that 
the  marshes  around  the  city  were  caused  by  the 
Adielous  alone;  he  appears  to  lake  no  uotice  of  Ihe 
like  of  Melite,  which  afforded  a  much  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  city  than  the  Achelous,  and  which  has 
no  oonnedion  with  this  riicr.  The  city  occupied  an 
eitensiro  insulated  hill.  Own  Ihe  sonthem  extremity 
of  which  there  stretcha  out  a  long  stupe  in  the  di- 
rwlion  of  Ihe  Achelcms,  connecting  Ilia  hill  with  the 
iiliiu.     The  entire  circuit  of  the  biflifiaitiaDs  atUl 
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exiiti,  and  cumot  be  mnch  le*s  than  three  miles. 
The  walk,  which  are  chiefly  of  polygonal  ccostruc- 
tion,  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  presemiticii, 
otVen  (0  a  hdght  of  from  10  lo  IS  feet  Toworda 
the  N.  of  the  city  waa  the  port,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  a  deep  river  or  creek  running  up  thiwigh 
Ihe  conlignoiiB  msnh  to  Petata  on  the  coast 

Leoke  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  which 
stood  near  the  middle  cf  the  city  ;  but  the  meet  in- 
lerwting  remains  in  the  place  an  its  arched  poa- 
tema  n-  sallyports,  and  a  huger  arched  gateway 
leading  (mn  the  port  to  the  city.  These  airbed 
gateways  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  proro 
that  the  arch  was  known  in  Greece  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  ia  umallf  supposed.  Drawings  of  several 
of  these  gateways  are  given  by  More.  (Leake, 
fforlker*  Graie,  vol.  iiL  p  556,  seq.;  Mure, 
Jotunud  (ff  a  Tour  in  Cpsece,  voL  L  p.  106,  seq.; 
see  also,  respeetiag  Ihe  arches  at  Oeniadae,  Leake, 
Pelopemietiaea,  p  121.) 

Strabo  (I,  p.  15(1)  speaks  of  a  town  callid  Old 
Oenia  (ji  naXa^  OInifu*),  which  was  deserted  in 
his  titne,  and  which  be  describes  as  midway  be. 
tweeu  Slratni  and  the  sea.  Kew  Oecia  (^  vw 
Oinia),  which  he  places  70  stadia  above  the  month 
of  the  Achelons,  is  the  celebrated  town  of  Oeniadae, 
spoken  of  above.  The  history  of  Old  Oenia  is  un- 
known. Leake  conjectnrca  that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  Erjsiche  ('^mw/x^),  which  Stephanos 
supposes  to  be  the  same  ss  Oeniadae;  but  thia  is  a 
mlslake,  as  Strabo  quotes  the  suthority  of  the  poet 
Apollodarus  to  prove  that  the  Eryiiehaei  were  > 
people  in  the  interior  of  Aeamania.  Leike  placea 
Old  OenU  at  Fa^ea  ilmi,  where  he  funnd  some 
Hellenic  remains.  (Steph,  B.  «.c.  OCriuttoi;  Sirab. 
X.  p  460;  Leake,  Norihetn  G-rttce,  vol.  iii.  p.  521, 


seq.) 


a  Uie  district  Uetaca 


OENIUS  (Ol™.),  also  called  Oenoe  (OfcA,, 
kmsn.Ptripl  Pont.  Eta.  p.  16),  a  small  river  uf 
I'aotus.  emptying  itself  into  the  Euxine,  30  ntadia 
east  of  Ihe  month  of  the  Thoocis.  (Anonym.  I'eripL 
Fm>.Eux.f.  11.)  [L.5.] 

OENOANDA  (OiwxW.),  «  town  in  the  extreme 
test  of  Pisidia,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Cibyra, 
nth  which  and  Balbnra  and  fiubon  it  formed  a 
Ictrapulis,  a  political  conlederacy  in  which  each  town 
'  '  oe  vole,  while  Cibyra  had  two.  (Slrab.  xiii. 
I  ;  Sleph.  B.  I.  v.;  Liv.  iixviiL  37  ;  I'lin.  v. 
wnp,  CrnvRA.)  The  town  ia  mentioned  as  late 
I  time  of  Hieroclra,  who,  however  (p.  685), 
tails  it  by  the  ccrrnpt  name  of  Knnanda.     [L.  S.] 


The  USa  of  Strabo  have  Aln/a,  which  Lcike 

Oinio.     Kramer,  the  Litest  editor  of  E*nkn,\a& 
inseileil  Leeke'a  UDnedumi  iu  "Ckic  \(3>.. 
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OENOBARAS  (Olyoidpas  or  Otpowdpas),  a 
liver  of  the  plain  oi  Antioch,  in  Syria,  at  which, 
according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  751),  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  having  conquered  Alexander  BaUs  in 
battle,  died  of  hia  wounds.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  Uphrenus,  modem  Apkreen,  which,  rising 
in  the  roots  of  Amaaus  Mons  (^Aknadaghy^  runs 
southward  through  the  plain  cdf  Cyrrhestica,  until 
it  falls  into  the  small  lake,  which  receives  also  the 
Labotas  and  the  Aroeuthus,  from  which  their 
united  waters  run  westward  to  join  the  Orontes 
coming  from  the  south.  The  Oeneparas  is  the 
easternmost  of  the  three  streams.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  Afrin  of  Abulfeda.  (Tabula  Syr.y 
Supplemental  p.  152,  ed.  Koehler;  Chesney,  Ex- 
pedUion,  vol.  i.  pp.  407,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

0£'N0£  {Olyiiji),  I.  A  small  town  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  Icaria.  (Strab.  zlv.  p. 
639  ;  Steph.  B.  9.  v, ;  Athen.  i.  p.  30.)  This  town 
was  probably  situated  in  the  fertile  plain  below  the 
mudera  Messaria.  The  name  of  the  town  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  wine  grown  in  its  neighbourhood 
on  the  slopes  of  &Iount  Pramnus,  though  others 
believe  that  the  Icarian  Oenoc  was  a  colony  of  the 
Attic  town  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Ross,  Reiten 
aufden  GrUch.  Inseln,  ii.  pp.  159, 162.) 

2.  A  port-town  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  at  the 
mouth  ik  the  river  Oenius,  which  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  of  Oenoe  under  the  corrupt  form  UrUeh. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  16;  Anonym.  PeripL 
p.  11  ;  comp.  Hamilton,  Researches^  i.  p.  271.) 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Sicinus. 
[SiciNus.]  [L.  S.] 

OE'NOE  (Olvh '  Eth.  OUooms,  Olvauos),  1. 
An  Attic  demus  near  Mamthon.     [MARATnoN.] 

2.  An  Attic  demus  near  Eleutberae,  upon  the 
confines  of  Bocotia.     [Vol.  I.  p.  329,  No.  43.] 

•3.  A  fortress  in  the  territory  of  Corinth.  [  Vd.  L 
p.  685,  b.] 

4.  Or  Oene  (Oti^,  Steph.  B.  s,  v.\  a  small  town 
in  the  Argeia,  west  of  Argos,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Charadms,  and  on  the  southern  (the  Pri- 
ons) of  the  two  roads  leading  from  Argos  to  Man- 
tineia.  Above  the  town  was  the  mountain  Arte- 
misinm  (^Malevos)^  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  the 
summit,  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oenoe 
under  the  name  of  Oenoatis  (pipwaris).  The 
town  was  named  by  Dioinedes  after  his  grand&ther 
Oenens,  who  died  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  the  Athenians  and  Argives  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  §  2, 
i.  15.  §  1,  X.  10.  §  4;  ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  6;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  Leake  originally  placed  Oenoe  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Charadrus ;  but  in  his  later  work  he 
has  changed  his  o]nnion,  and  supposes  it  to  have 
stood  near  the  right  baiik  of  the  Inachus.  His 
original  supposition,  however,  seems  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one;  since  Uiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  Boss 
has  rightly  described  the  course  of  the  two  roads 
leading  from  Argos  to  Mantineia.  (Leake,  Morea^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  413,  Pehpon.  p.  266;  Ross,  Reisenim 
PelopormeSt  p.  133.) 

5.  Or  BoEONOA,  a  town  of  Elis,  near  the  Ho- 
meric Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338.)  [Vol.  I. 
p.  839,  b.] 

OENOLADON  (OJyo\rf8«v,  Stadiasm.  §  96).  a 
river  in  the  district  of  the  African  Syrtes,  near  the 
town  of  AxARAEA  CAfwpa/o,  Stadiasm.  I,  c),  where 
there  was  a  tower  and  a  cove.  Barth  (  Wandertmgen^ 
pp.  300,  359)  refers  it  to  the  Wady  Msid,  where 
then  is  a  valley  with  a  Btream  of  vii«e^  iciXcc  m 
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the  sandy  waste;  and  Miiller,  in  his  map  to  illustrate 
the  Coast-dracriber  (Tab.  in  Geog.  Graec.  Min.  Par. 
1855),  places  Amaraea  at  Ras-al'Uamrak,  where 
Admiral  Smyth  (MedUentmean,  p.  456)  marks 
cove  ruins,  and  Admiral  Beechey  (Exped.  to  N.  Coast 
of  Africa,  p.  72)  the  ruins  of  several  baths  with 
tesselated  pavements,  to  the  W.  of  which  there  is 
a  stream  flowing  from  the  Wady  McUa.  [E.  B.  J.] 
OENO'NE  or  OENO'PU.  [Aegwa.] 
OENO^PHYTA  (ri  Oii'<{^vra),a  place  in  Boeotia, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Myronides  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Boeotians  in  b.  c.  456.  As 
this  victory  was  followed  by  the  destructioo  of  Ta- 
nagra,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  latter  city,  not  Car  from  the  frontier 
of  Attica.  Its  name,  moreover,  shows  that  it  was 
the  place  where  the  wine  was  chiefly  produced,  fr^r 
which  the  territory  of  Tanagra  was  celdnated. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  at  I'nia  (written  Otm, 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  OlvAifnrra)^  which  stands  in 
a  commanding  position  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  betweoi  Tanagra  and  Oropus.  (Thuc.  L 
108,  iv.  95 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  iL  p. 
463.) 

OEXO'TRIA  (0<iwrp(a),  was  the  name  given  bj 
the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  the  aouthenunost 
portion  of  Italy.  That  country  was  inhabited  at  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted 
with  it,  and  began  to  colonise  its  shores,  by  a  people 
whom  tkey  called  Oknotri  or  Oenotiui  (Otiwrpot 
or  Olvdrrptoi).  Whether  the  appellation  was  a  na- 
tional one,  or  was  even  known  to  the  people  them- 
selves, we  liave  no  means  of  judging;  but  the  Greek 
writers  mention  several  other  tribes  in  the  same  part 
of  Italy,  by  the  names  of  Choncs,  Morgetes,  and 
Itali,  ail  of  whom  they  regarded  as  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Oenotrians ;  the  two  former  being  expressly 
called  Oenotriaa  tribes  [Cuomss;  Morgetes], 
while  the  name  of  Itali  was,  according  to  the  ac^ 
count  generally  received,  applied  to  the  Oenotrians 
in  general.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  distinctiy  spoke 
of  the  Oenotri  and  Itali  as  the  same  peofie  (q». 
Strab.  vi.  p.  254),  and  defined  the  boundaries  of 
Oenotria  (under  which  name  he  included  the  ooon- 
tr  s  subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Brottiom 
exclusive  of  lapygia)  as  identical  with  thoae  of 
Italia  (ap.  Strab.  I  c).  A  well-known  traditioo, 
adopted  by  Virgil,  represented  the  Oenotrians  as 
taking  the  name  of  Italians,  from  a  chief  or  king  of 
the  name  of  Italus  (Dionys.  i.  12,  35;  Virg.  Aen,  I 
533;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10);  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  is  only  one  of  the  mythical  tales  so  commoo 
among  the  Greeks :  and  whether  the  name  of  Itali 
was  only  the  native  appellation  of  the  people  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Oenotrians,  or  was  originally 
that  of  a  particular  tribe,  like  the  Cfaooes  ai^ 
Morgetes,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  nation,  it  seems  certam  that,  in  the  days  of 
Antiochus,  the  names  Oenotri  and  Itali,  Oenotria 
and  Italia,  were  regarded  as  identical  in  significa- 
tion. The  former  names,  however,  had  not  yet 
fallen  into  disuse;  at  least  Herodotus  employs  the 
name  of  Oenotria,  as  one  familiar  to  his  readen,  to 
designate  the  country  in  which  the  Phocaean  colony 
of  Velia  was  founded.  (Herod,  i.  167.)  But  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  name  of  Italia,  as  well  as 
the  conquest  of  the  Oenotrian  territory  bj  the  Sa- 
bellian  races  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bmttians,  natu- 
rally led  to  the  disuse  of  their  name;  andtbongfa 
this  is  still  employed  by  Aristotle  (iV»iL  viL  10),  it 
\Sft  0G&3  \xk  t«Sec«DGA  ts  tbs  aadent  <Tiirtii?f^  sod 
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habits  of  the  people,  and  does  not  frove  that  the 
name  was  still  in  current  nse  in  his  time.  Scjnnnna 
Chins  uses  the  name  Oenotria  in  a  different  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  Italia,  and  confines  it  to  a  part 
onlj  of  Lncania;  but  this  seems  to  be  certainly  op- 
poMd  to  the  common  usage,  and  probablj  arises 
from  some  misconception.     (Scjmn.  Ch.  244,  300.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Oenotrians  were  a 
Pelasgic  race,  akin  to  the  population  of  Epims  and 
the  adjoining  tract  on  the  E.  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
was  evidentlj  the  opinion  of  those  Greek  writers  who 
represented  Oenotrus  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon, 
the  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  emigrated  from  Arcadia 
at  a  very  early  period.  (Pherecydes,  ap,  Dionyt,  L 
13 ;  Pans.  riii.  3.  §  5.)  The  statement  of  Pausa- 
nias,  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  migration  of 
which  he  had  any  knowledge,  shows  that  the  Oeno- 
trians were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsuU.  But  a  more 
conclusive  testimony  is  the  incidental  notice  in  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium,  that  the  Greeks  in  Southern 
Italy  called  the  native  population,  whcrni  they  had 
reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom  like  the  Penestae  in 
Thessaly  and  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  by  the  name  of 
Pelasgi.  (Steph.  Byz.  ».  v.  Xmm.)  These  serfii 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Oenotrians.  Other  argu- 
ments for  their  Peksgic  origin  may  be  deduced  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  in  Southern  Italy 
and  in  Epims,  as  the  Chones  and  Chaones,  Pan- 
dosia,  and  Acheron,  &c.  Aristotle  also  notices  the 
custom  of  avoairuu,  or  feasting  at  public  tables,  as 
snlftisting  frcHn  a  very  early  pmod  among  the  Oeno- 
trians as  well  as  in  Crete.     (Arist.  Pot  vii.  10.) 

The  relation  of  the  Oenotrians  to  the  other  tribes 
of  Italy,  and  their  subjection  by  the  Lucanians,  a 
Sabellian  race  from  the  north,  have  been  already 
given  in  the  article  Itaua.  [£.  H.  B.] 

OENO'TRIDES  INSULAE  (OtVarrplJft  i^<ro<), 
were  two  small  islands  off  the  shore  of  Lucania, 
nearly  opposite  Velia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  252 ;  Plin.  iiL 
7.  8.  13.)  Thdr  individual  names,  according  to 
Pliny,  were  PonUa  and  Iscia.  Cluverius  {ItaL  p. 
1260)  speaks  of  them  as  still  existing  under  their 
ancient  names;  but  they  are  mere  rocks,  too  small  to 
be  marked  on  ordinary  modem  maps.      [E.  H.  B.] 

OENUS  {OWovsi  Eth.  Olyo^yrtos),  a  small  town 
in  Laconia,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  from  which  the 
river  Oenus,  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name.  From  its  being  described  by 
Atbenaeus  as  near  Pitane,  one  of  the  divisions  ^ 
Sparta,  it  was  probably  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  Genus  and  the  Eurotas.  (Steph.  B. «.  r. ;  Athen. 
i.  p.  31.)  The  river  Oenus,  now  called  KelefinOj 
rises  in  the  watershed  of  Mt.  Pamun,  and,  after 
flowing  in  a  general  south-  westerly  direction,  falls 
into  the  Eurotas,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  Sparta.  (Polyb.  ii.  65,  66 ;  Liv.  xzxiv. 
23.)  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Oenus  was  the 
Got^rylus  (r^pTvAot,  Polyb.  ii.  66),  probably  the 
river  of  Vrutend,  (Leake,  Peloponnesiacaf  p.  347.) 

OENUSSAE  (Olyowrau,  Olyowrtu).  1.  A 
group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Messenia.  [Vol. 
IL  p.  342,  b.] 

SL  A  group  of  isbinds  between  Chios  and  the 
Asiatic  coast.  (Herod,  i.  165;  Thuc.  viii.  24;  Steph. 
B.  t,v.)  They  are  five  in  number,  now  C5illed  Spal- 
madoret  or  ErgomtL  Pluiy  (v.  31.  s.  38)  mentions 
only  one  island. 

OEBOE.    [Plataeak.] 

OESCUS.  1.  (Ofcricor.  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  10,  viu. 
11.  §  6),  a  town  of  the  Triballi  in  Lower  Moesia, 
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seated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  road  from  Viminacium  to  Nicomedia, 
12  miles  E.  from  Valeriana,  and  14  miles  W.  from 
Utum.  (/fm.  Afd,  p.  220.)  It  was  the  station  of 
the  Legio  V.  Blaced.  Procopius,  who  calls  the  town 
'I<ric({f,  says  that  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (d!s 
Aed.  iv.  6).  Usually  identified  with  OreMzovUs, 
though  some  hold  it  to  be  Glava. 

2.  A  river  of  Lower  Moesia,  called  by  Thncydides 
(ii.  96)  "Oo-ictoj,  and  by  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  TLKtos, 
Pliny  (iiL  26.  s.  29)  places  its  source  in  Mount 
Bhodope;  Thncydides  (JL  c.)  in  Mount  Scomins, 
which  adjoined  Bhodope.  Its  true  source,  however, 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  Haemus,  whence  it  pursues  ita 
course  to  the  Danube.  It  is  now  called  the  Isker  or 
Esker,  [T.  H.  D.] 

OESTRYMNIDES.  [BBiTAinncAS  Iksulab, 
Vol  I.  p.  433.] 

OESYME  (OMfifi,  Thuc.  iv.  107;  Scyl.  p.  27 
(the  MS.  incorrectly  2urv/ii|);  Scymn.  Ch.  655; 
Diod.  Sic.  xiL  68  (by  an  error  of  the  MS.  2u/Lin); 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §9;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Armenidas,  ap. 
Athen.  p.  31:  Eth.  OUrvfuuos]  Steph.  B.),  a  Tha- 
sian  colony  in  Pierls,  which,  with  Galepsus,  waa 
taken  by  Brasidas,  after  the  capture  of  Amphipolis. 
(Thuc.  I  e.)  Its  position  mnst  be  sought  at  some 
point  cm  the  coast  between  NefUr  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  * 
179;  Consinery,  Vojfogt  done  la  Macedoine,  vol.  iL 
p.  69.)  [E.B.J.] 

OETA  (Ot-ni:  Eth,  OlraMs\  a  mountain  in  the 
south  of  Thessaly,  which  branches  off  from  ML 
Pindus,  rons  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  forms 
the  northern  barrier  of  Central  Greece.  The  only 
entrance  into  Central  Greece  from  the  north  is 
through  the  narrow  opening  left  between  Mt  Oeta 
and  the  sea,  celebrated  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
[Thermopylae].  Mt.  Oeta  is  now  called  Katav6- 
thra,  and  its  highest  summit  is  7071  feet  {Journal 
of  Geogr,  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  94.)  The  mountain  im- 
mediately above  Thermopylae  is  called  Collidromon 
both  by  Strabo  and  Livy.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  428 ;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  15.)  The  latter  writer  says  that  Callidro- 
mon  is  the  highest  sununit  of  Mt  Oeta ;  and  Strabo 
agrees  with  him  in  describing  the  summit  nearest  to 
Thermopylae  as  the  highrat  part  of  the  range;  but 
in  this  opinion  they  were  both  mistaken,  Mt.  PcUrid- 
tiko,  which  lies  more  to  the  west,  being  considerably 
higher.  Strabo  describes  the  proper  Oeta  as  200 
stadia  in  length.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  whence  the  Boman 
poets  give  to  this  hero  the  epithet  of  Oetaeus.  From 
this  mountain  the  southem  district  of  Thessaly  waa 
called  Oetaea  (Olrcua,  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430, 432, 434), 
and  its  inhabitants  Oetaei  (O/raioi,  Herod,  vii.  217; 
Thuc  iiL  92;  Strab.  ix.  p.  416).  There  was  also  a 
city,  Oeta,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  AmphLssus, 
son  of  Apollo  and  Dryope  (Anton.  Liberal,  c.  32), 
which  Stephanus  B.  (j.  v.)  describes  as  a  city  of  the 
Malians.  Leake  places  it  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Patru- 
oiikoj  and  conjectures  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
sacred  city  mentioned  by  Callimachus.  {Hymn,  m 
DeL  2S7.)  [See  Vol.  IL  p.  255.]  {Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p^  4,  seq.) 

OETENSU  (OMwioi,  PtoL  iu.  10.  §  9),  a  tribe 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Moesia  Inferior.     [T.  H.  D.] 

OETYLUS  (OfTwXoj,  Hom.,  Pans.,  Steph.  B. ; 
BcIrvAos,  Bockh,  Inter,  no.  1^23;  BtrvAo,  Ptol.  iii. 
16.  §'22;  OfrvAos— icaXfrrai  8'  ^6  rufwyBtlrvXos^ 
Strab.  viiL  p.  360,  connected  in  accordance  with  thxi 
inscription),  a  town  oC  LAfiODa!^  <«l  >}qa  «»s^«^!L  ^i^ 
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of  the  Messenian  gnlf,  represented  hj  the  modem 
town  of  ViUflOf  which  has  borrowed  its  name  from 
it.  Paosanias  says  that  it  was  80  stadia  frrjm 
Thalamae  and  150  from  Messa;  the  latter  distance 
is  too  great,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Oetylos  and  Vitylo;  and  it  appears  that  Paiisanias 
made  a  mistake  in  the  names,  as  the  distance  between 
Oetylus  and  Caenepolis  is  1 50  stadia.  Oetylus  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  at  a  later  time  one  of 
the  Elenthero-Laconian  towns.  It  was  still  governed 
by  its  ephors  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Pausanias  saw  at  Oetylus  a  temple  of  Sarapis, 
and  a  wooden  statue  of  Apollo  Cameius  in  the 
agora.  Among  the  modem  houses  of  Vitylo  there 
are  remains  of  Hellenic  walls,  and  in  the  church  a 
beautiful  fluted  Ionic  column  supporting  a  beam  at 
(me  end  of  the  aisle,  and  three  or  four  Ionic  capitals 
in  the  wall  of  the  church,  probably  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Sarapis.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  585;  Stnib.  viii. 
p. 360;  Paus.  iii.21.  §  7,  25.  §  10,  26.  §  I ;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.;  Ptol.  I.  c. ;  Bockli,  L  c;  Morritt,  in  Walpolc's 
Turkey  J  p.  54 ;  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  L  p.  31 3 ;  Boblaye, 
RechercheSf  (fc.  p.  92*;  Curtius,  Pebponnesot^  vol  ii. 
p.  283.) 

OEUM  (plov)j  a  mountain  fortress  situated  in 
eastern  Locris,  above  Opus,  and  destroyed  by  an  i 
earthquake.     (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)     According  to  Cell 
'  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a  steep  hill,  25  minutes 
above  Livanitit.     (Itin.  p.  232.) 

OEUM  or  1U3I  (OUy,  OW,  *16p:  Eth.  Old-nn, 
'Idnys),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  Sciritis  in  La- 
conia,  commanded  the  pass  through  which  was  the 
road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta.  It  probably  stood  in  the 
Klisura^  or  narrow  pass  tlirough  the  watershed  of  the 
mountains  forming  the  natural  boundary  between 
LaconLi  and  Arcadia.  When  the  Theban  anny 
under  Epaminondas  first  invaded  Laconia  in  four 
divuiions,  by  four  different  passes,  the  only  division 
which  encountered  any  resisbmco  was  tlie  one  which 
marched  through  the  pass  defended  by  Oeum.  But 
the  Spartan  Ischolaos,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
tnwps  at  this  place,  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers;  and  the  invading  force  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  Sellasia,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army.  (Xen.  HdL.  vL  5. 
§§  24^26.)  In  Xenophon  the  town  is  called  *Uv 
and  the  inliabitants  ^larcu;  but  the  form  Olov  or 
OIqv  is  probably  more  correct.  Such  towns  or  villages, 
situated  upon  mountainous  heights,  are  frequently 
called  Oeum  or  Oea.  (Comp.  Harpocrat.  *.  v.  Ofor.) 
Probably  the  Oeum  in  Sciritis  is  referred  to  in  Ste- 
phanus  under  OXos'  TcoKlxt^tov  Tty4as,  A/trx^Aor 
Muaois '  oi  ToXirai  Oiarau. 

Oeum  is  not  mentioned  subsequently,  unless  we 
snppose  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  Iasus  ("Icuror), 
which  Pausanias  describes  as  situated  within  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  but  belonging  to  the  Acbacans. 
(Paus.  vii.  13.  §  7;  comp.  Suid.  «.v. loirot;  Leake, 
Morea^  vol.  ill.  p.  30;  Ross,  Reisen  im  PehpomteSj 
p.  1 79 ;  Curtins,  PeloponnesoSj  vol.  ii.  p.  264.) 
OEUM  CERAMEICUM.     [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
OEUM  DECELEICUM.     [AmcA,  p.  330,  a,] 
OGDAEML     [Marmarica.] 
OGLASA,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Ligurian   sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etruria.     (Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  12.)    It  is  now  called 
Monte  Cruto.  [E.  H.  B.J 

OGY'GIA  ('Qyvyirl)  is  tlie  name  given  by  Homer 
in  the  Odyssey  to  the  island  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  He  describes  it  as  the  central  point  or 
mvel  of  the  sea  (SfA^aXos  do}Jff9i\%)^  far  from  all 
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other  lands  ;  and  the  only  clue  to  its  position  that 
he  gives  us  is  that  Ulysses  ra&ched  it  after  being 
borne  at  sea  for  eight  days  and  nights  after  he  had 
escaped  from  Chary bdis;  and  that  when  he  quitted 
it  again  he  sailed  for  8e^'enteen  days  and  nights  with 
a  fkir  wind,  having  the  Great  Bear  on  his  left  hand 
(le.  in  an  easterly  direction),  until  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians.     (Horn.  Odyss.  i.  50, 
8.5,  V.  55, 268—280,  xii.  448.)     It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary  to  observe  that  the  Homeric  geography  in  re- 
gard to  all  these  distant  lands  must  be  considered  as 
altogether  fabulous,  and  that  it  is  impossibk*  to 
attach  any  value  to  the  distances  above  given.    We 
are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  localities 
assigned  by  the  Greeks  in  later  days  to  the  scenes 
of  the  Odyssey  :  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  leas 
accord  with  tlie  data  (such  as  they  are)  supplied  by 
Homer  than  the  identifications  they  adopted.     Thus 
the  island  of  Calypso  was  by  many  fixed  on  tlie 
coast  of  Bmttimn,  near  the  Laciiiian  promontory, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  mere  rock  of  very  snull 
size,  and  dose  to  the  shore.     (Plin.  iiL  10.  s.  15  ; 
Swinbume*s  Travelg,  vol  i.  p.  225.)     Others,  again, 
placed  the  abode  of  the  goddess  in  the  island  of 
Gaulos  (or  Gozo\  an  opinion  apparently  first  ad- 
vanced by  Callimachus  (Strab.  i.  p.  44,  viL  p.  299), 
and  which  has  at  least  some  semblance  of  proba- 
bility.   But  the  identification  of  Phaeacia  with  Cw- 
cyra,  though  more  generaUy  adopted  in  antiquity, 
has  really  no  more  ifoundation  than  that  of  Ogygia 
with  Gaulos  :  so  that  the  only  thing  approaching 
to  a  geographical  statement  fails  on  examination. 
It  is  indeed  only  the  natural  desire  to  gi^'e  to  the 
creations  of  poetic  fancy  a  local  habitation  and  tan- 
gible reality,  that  could  ever  have  led  to  the  asso- 
ciating the  scenes  in  the  Odyssey  with  particolar 
spots  in  Sicily  and  Italy;  and  the  view  of  Erato- 
sthenes, that  the  geography  of  Uie  voyage  of  Ulysses 
was  wliolly  the  creation  of  the  poet's  fkncy,  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  tenable.    At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  fables  there  related 
were  founded  on  vague  rumours  brought  by  voyagers, 
probably  Phoenicians,  from  these  distant  luids.  Thus 
the  account  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  however  ex- 
aggerated, was  doubtless  based  on  truth.     Bat  the 
very  character  of  these  marvels  of  the  far  west,  and 
the  tales  concerning  them,  in  itself  excludes  the  idea 
that  there  was  any  accurate  gec^^raphical  knowledge 
of  them.    The  ancioits  themselves  were  at  Tariance 
as  to  whether  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  took  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  were  ex- 
tended to  the  ocean  beyond.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  22 — 26.) 
The  fact,  in  all  probability,  is  that  Homer  bad  no 
conception  of  the  distinction  between  the  two.    It 
is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  acquainted 
even  with  the  existence  of  Italy;  and  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  sea  beyond  it  was  nndoobtedly  to 
him  a  region  of  mystery  and  £[ible. 

The  various  opinions  put  forth  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers  conoeming  the  Homeric  geograjJiy 
are  well  reviewed  by  Xikeiri^Geograpkie  der  Griechen 
u.  KdmeTy  vol.  L  part  ii.  pp.  310 — 319);  and  the 
inferences  that  may  really  be  drawn  fitmi  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  himself  are  clearly  stated  by  him. 
\lb.  part  i.  pp.  19—31.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OGYRIS  (^nTwptj,  Strab.  xvl  p.  766),  an  isknd, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Carmania  abont  2000 
stadia,  which  was  traditionally  said  to  omtain  the 
tomb  of  king  Erythras,  from  which  the  whole  sea  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  It  was  marked 
by  a  huge  mound  pUinted  with  wild  palms.    Strobo 
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Ftntes  that  he  /)htained  this  story  fiMin  Noarchns 
niul  Orthagoras  (or  Pythagoras),  who  learnt  it  from 
Mithropastes,  the  son  of  a  Phrygian  satrap,  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  passage  in  his  fleet  to  Persia.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  the  island  in  many  other 
geographers  (as  in  Mel.  iii.  8.  §  6 ;  Dionys.  Per.  607 ; 
riin.  vi.  28.  s.  32;  Priscian,  Perieg,  605;  Fest 
Avion.  794 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r. ;  Snidas,  «.  v.).  The 
other  editions  of  Strabo  read  Tu/3/^kt}  and  Tv^lvri^ 
— possibly  a  cormption  of  ^Clyvplm^  or  TvpfK?;, — ^the 
form  which  Vossios  (in  Mdam^  L  c.)  has  adopted. 
The  account,  however,  preserved  in  Arrian's  Voyage 
of  Nearchos  {ItuHc.  37),  differs  mnch  from  the 
above.  According  to  him,  the  fleet  sailing  westward 
passed  a  desert  and  rocky  inland  called  Organa ; 
and,  300  stadia  beyond  it,  came  to  anchor  beside 
another  isUnd  called  Ooracta;  that  there  the  tomb  of 
Erythras  was  said  to  exist,  and  the  fleet  obtained 
the  aid  of  Mazene,  the  chief  of  the  isUmd,  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  it,  and  pilot  it  to  Susa. 
It  seems  geseruUy  admitted,  that  the  Organa  of 
Arrian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  46,  who,  placing  it 
along  the  Arabian  coast,  has  evidently  adopted  the 
distances  of  Strabo)  is  the  modem  Jlormuz,  which 
bears  also  the  name  of  Gerun,  or  Jerun,  Vincent, 
however,  thinks  that  it  is  the  modem  Arelj  or 
Jj\4  rek.  (  Voy.  Nearchus,  i.  p.  348.)  The  distance 
in  Strnbo  is,  ])erhaps,  confounded  with  the  distance 
the  fleet  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Carmania. 
Again  Nearchus  places  the  tomb  of  Erythras,  not  in 
Organa,  but  in  Ooracta;  and  Agatharchides  mentions 
that  the  land  this  king  reigned  over  was  very  fertile, 
which  applies  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  fonner. 
(Agatharch.  p.  2,  ed  Hudson.)  The  same  is  trae 
of  what  Pliny  states  of  its  size  (L  c.).  Curtius, 
without  mentioning  its  name,  evidently  alludes  to 
Ogyris  (Ormt»),  which  he  places  close  to  the  con- 
tiuent  (x.  2),  while  the  Geographer  of  Kavenna  has 
preserved  a  remembrance  of  all  the  places  under  the 
head  of  "  Colfo  Persico,"  in  which  he  places  "  Ogi- 
ris,  Oraclia,  Durcadena,  Radios,  Orgina."  Ooracta 
is  called  in  Strabo  (/.c.)  Adpaxra;  in  Pliny,  Oracla 
(vi.  28.  8.  98);  in  Ptolemy,  O{top6x6a  (vi.  8.  §  15). 
The  ancient  name  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the 
modem  Vroct,  or  Broct.  It  also  derives  the  name 
of  Kiskmi  from  the  quantity  of  grapes  now  found 
on  it.  Edrisi  calls  Jeeireh^tuiUh^  the  long  island 
(i.  p.  364  ;  cf.  also  Wellsted's  TraveU,  vol.  i. 
p.' 62).  The  whole  of  this  complicated  piece  of 
geography  has  been  fully  examined  by  Vincent, 
yoy.  of  Nearchus f  vol.  i.  p.  348,  &c.;  Bitter,  vol.  xii. 
p.  435.  [v.] 

OrSPORIS  {OUnropif,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  14;  Opirus, 
PeuL  Tab. ;  "Em^po; ,  Stadiami.  §  86),  a  town  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  which  Barth  (  Wanderungeny  pp.  368, 
378)  identifies  with  Liman  Nairn,  where  there  is  m 
sandy  bay  into  which  ships  might  send  their  boats, 
with  almost  all  winds,  for  water,  at  three  wells, 
situated  near  the  beech.  (Beechey,  Erped,  to  N, 
Coast  of  Africa,  p.  173.)  The  tower,  of  which  the 
Coast-describer  speaks,  must  be  the  ruins  at  Bdt 
Eski,  to  the  E.  of  Nairn.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLBASA  (^OXSaffa).  1.  A  town  in  Cilicia 
A^ra.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Calycadnus.  (PtoL  v.  8.  §  6.)  Col.  Leake 
{Ana  Minor,  p.  320)  identifies  the  town  of  Olbasa 
with  the  Olbe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672); 
while  in  another  passage  (p.  117)  he  conjectures 
that  Olbasa  may  at  a  later  period  have  changed  its 
name  into  Claudiupulis,  with  which  accordingly  he 
is  inclined  to  identify  it.    The  fonner  supposition  is 
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possible,  bnt  not  the  latter,  for  Strabo  places  Olbe  in 
the  interior  of  Cilida,  between  the  rivers  Lamus  and 
Cydnus,  that  is,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Taurus.  According  to  tradition,  Olbe  had  bera 
built  by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tencer ;  it  contained  a 
temple  of  Zeus,  whose  priest  once  roled  over  all 
Cilicia  Aspera.  (Strab.  t  c.)  In  later  times  it  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Isanria,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop.  (HierocL  p.  709 ;  Basil.  ViL  Theclae,  iL 
8.)  We  still  possess  coins  of  two  of  those  priestly 
princes,  Polemon  and  Ajaz.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Nwn, 
vol.  iii.  p.  26,  &C.)  It  should  be  observed  that 
Stephanus  Byz.  («.  v.  ^OKSla)  calls  Olbasa  or  Olbe 
Olbia. 

2.  A  town  in  the  Lycaonian  district  Antiochiann, 
in  the  south-west  of  Cy bistre.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  17  ; 
Hierod.  p.  709.) 

3.  A  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Pisidia,  between 
Pednelissus  and  Selge.  (PtoL  v.  5.  §8;  Uierocl.p. 
680.)  [L.  S.] 

OLBE.    [Olbasa,  No.  1.] 

CLBIA  ('OASfo,  Streb.  iv.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  206; 
Scymn.  806;  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  28;  Arrian,  Per.  p.  20; 
Anon.  Per.  p.  8;  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  6;  Jomand.  B.  Get, 
5 ;  with  the  afiSx  Sabia,  2aS(c^  Anon.  L  c;  on  coins 
in  the  Ionic  form  always  'OA6/ij),  Pliny  (iv.  26) 
says  that  it  was  andently  called  Olbiopolis,  and 
MiLKTOFOUS:  the  fonner  of  these  names  does  not 
occur  elsewhere,  and  is  derived  probably  from  the 
ethnic  name  Olbiopoutae  ('OA^fowoAtrat,  Herod, 
iv.  18;  Suid.  t.  v.  TloatilkStvtos),  which  appears  on 
coins  as  late  as  the  date  of  Caracalla  and  Alexander 
Scveras.  (Kohler,  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  SL  Petersb, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  106;  Blaramberg,  Choix  det  Med.  An^ 
tiques  d  Olbiopolis  ou  d  Olbia,  Paris,  1822;  Bfion- 
net,  Bescr.  des  Mid.  vd.  i.  p.  349.)  Although  the 
inhabitants  always  called  their  dty  Olbia,  strangers 
were  in  the  habit  of  callmg  it  by  the  name  of  the 
chief  river  of  Scythia,  Borysthemes  (Bopvff94yris, 
Bopoa64yts),  and  the  people  Borysthenitae  (Bo- 
pxMT0€yttrai,  Herod.  L  c. ;  Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  xxxvL 
vol.  iL  p.  74 ;  Lucian,  Toxar.  61  ;  Menand.  ap. 
Schol  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  311  ;  Steph.  B.  s,v.\ 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  40;  Macrob.  Sat.  \.  10).  A 
Grecian  colony  in  Scythia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hypanis,  240  stadia  (Anon.  /.  c;  200  stadia,  Streb. 
p.  200;  15  M.  P.,  Plin.  I  c.)  from  its  mouth,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  found  at  a  place  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Bug,  called  Stomogil,  not  far  from 
the  village  Ilginshije,  about  12  Eng.  miles  below 
Ntchohev.  This  important  settlement,  which  was 
situated  among  the  Scythian  tribes  of  the  Callipidae 
and  Alazones,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ionic  Miletus 
in  B.  c.  655.  (Anon.  PeripL  L  c. ;  Euseb.  Chron.) 
At  an  early  period  it  became  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  inland  trade,  which,  issuing  from 
thence,  was  carried  on  in  an  easterly  and  northern 
direction  as  far  as  Central  Asia.  It  was  visited  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  17,  18,  53,  78),  who  obtained  his 
valuable  information  about  Scythia  from  the  Greek 
traders  of  Olbia.  From  the  important  series  of  in- 
scriptions in  B6ckh*s  collection  (Inscr.  2058 — 
2096),  it  appears  that  this  dty,  although  at  times 
dependent  upim  the  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  princes, 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  free  government,  with 
institutions  framed  upon  the  Ionic  model.  Among 
its  eminent  names  occur  those  of  Posddonius  (Suidas, 
8.  v.),  a  sophist  and  historian,  and  Sphaerns  the 
stoic,  a  disciple  of  Zeno  of  Citium.  (Plut.  Ckom. 
2.)  There  has  been  much  controvemy  as  to  the 
date  of  the  famoua  voadv^vni  l^iKvdi^^^^^^^^ 
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which  recenli  the  eiploiu  of  PrutdgEnei,  Hha,  in 
the  Fitnme  dislresi  of  hia  native  cit;,  aidnl  it  both 
with  hii  pnrw  ami  peraon.  Thii  ioscriplinD,  ap- 
ptnotlj  bclonKinK  V>  the  period  B-c.  218 — 3U1, 
mentiima  the  Golatiani  and  Sciii  (ptrhapa  the  unie 
u  tlio»e  who  are  aflerwaidj  fonnd  tmiled  with  the 
HenJi  and  Kiit;ii)  as  ths  wont  enemira  of  OLbia,  ■ 
olesTprDofthat  in  thethirdcentuTT  B.C.  Celtic  tiibo 
W  penetrated  u  far  to  the  E.  aa  the  Borjithenea. 
Dka  Chrysostom  (OraL  luri.  p.  76),  who  came 
to  Olbia  when  be  e«aped  (ma  Domilian'B  edict, 
leUtea  how  it  liad  been  deatrojed  by  the  Getae 
■boat  IMI  yean  beTorc  the  data  of  hia  arriral,  or 
■bout  D,  c.  SO,  bat  had  been  rettond  bj  the  old  in. 
lujjitanta.  From  the  inacTiptiona  it  appean  that 
AugnstuA  and  Tiberius  conferred  favours  on  a  cer- 
tain Ababos  of  Olbia  (Nu.  SOGO).  who,  in  ):ralilade, 
enctcd  a  portico  in  their  honoDr  (No.  2087),  while 
Antoninus  I'iui  auigted  them  igainst  the  Taara-Scy- 
thians.  (Jul.  CapiC.  .,4ntaB.  9.)  The  citiiena  erected 
■Ut[iestuCaracallaandGeta(Na;3091).  Tbecitj 
was  in  all  pn'babilitj  dtatrojcd  in  the  invawon  of  the 
Golhs  A.  u.  250,  as  the  nacne  does  not  orcur  hence- 
fiirth  m  htsturr.  For  coins  of  Olbia,  Inidei  tfae 
works  already  quoted.  Bee  Echhel,  vat.  it  p.  3. 
(Pallas,  HriK,  vol.  ii.  p.  507  i  Clarke,  Trav.  vol.  iL 
p.  351;  Mumwien  ApuMorn  Beiie,  p.  27;  Bijckh, 
/iMO-.  vol.  ii.  pp.  86—89 ;  Nlebabr,  Klrme 
Sdri/t.  p.  353:  Schafjrik,  Slap.  Alt  vol.  i.  p,  397 ; 
Crenier,  Ilaidberg.  Jahrbaci.  IB2!,  p.  1335j 
JVtbr,  Excvriiu  ad  nenid.it.  IS.)       [E.fi.J.] 
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remmoivi),  one  of  the  mott  consiiierable  citirr 
Sardinia,  si' * 
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or  biEht  of  a  deep  ba;  now  called  the  Galfi  d!  Trr- 

m(e(  ancient  cities  in  the  island,  having  been  Ibnnded 
bj  the  colony  of  Thapadao  nnder  Iijaus.  the  com. 

Cion  of  HcTCulis,  with  whom  were  »E»ociated  a 
y  of  Athenians,  who  foundeil  a  sepnnitB  dty, 
wlifh  they  named  OEijIe.  (Fans.  i.  17.  §  Si 
Mod.iT.  29;  Solin.  1.  §61.)  The  name  of  Olbia 
certainly  seems  to  indicate  that  the  city  was  of 
Oreek  nrij^n  1  but,  with  theciception  of  this  mylb- 
ical  le|rend.  we  bavo  no  accounts  of  iti  foundation. 
After  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  iidaod  it  became 
one  of  tbe  most  importsnt  towns  in  Sardinia;  and 
frem  its  proxitnity  to  llaly  and  its  opportune  port, 
became  the  ordinary  pdnt  of  communication  with 
■be  island,  and  the  placo  when  the  Roman  govemon 
and  othere  who  Tiuted  Sardinia  nsuilly  landed. 
(Citod  a  Fr.  ii.  3.  §  7,  6.  §  7.)  In  the  First  Pnnic 
War  it  was  tlie  scene  of  a  naval  engn^ment  be- 
tween the  consal  Comelins  and  a  Carthaginian 
fleet,  whieli  had  taken  refuge  in  its  spacious  port; 
but  Has  atlscked  and  defeated  then  by  Cwnrlius, 
who  fullowtid  up  bis  advantaf:e  by  takini;  tbe  city, 
B.O.  259.  (Zonar.  viii.  11;  Flor.  iL  3.  §  16;  Val. 
Mai.  V.  1.  gS.)  In  the  Second  Pnnic  War  (h.c 
310)  iu  lerribHj  «u  nvaeed  by  ti  Cailhi^uuaii 
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fleet  (lir.  nviL  6.)  Under  th«  idEn  of  Ho- 
norius,  Olbia  is  still  inenliDned  hy  Clandian  as  nne 
of  the  principal  sea-purtii  of  Sardinia;  and  the  Iiinr- 
niies  E>vB  nwn  Uian  one  line  of  nad  pnceedini; 
from  thence  towarda  diSermC  parte  of  the  island. 
(Claudian,  a.  GiW.  519; /rti../4nt.  pp.  79,80,  8i.) 
The  name  is  there  written  Ulbia:  in  the  middle 
ajtea  it  came  to  be  known  as  Chrila.  and  obtainal 
its  modem  appcilalion  of  Terranora  Eran  the 
Spaniards. 

Ptolemy  distinguishea  the  port  of  Olbia  (*OA. 
(i»j>i  ki/ii,,,  iii.  3.  §  4)  Ihim  the  dty  itHlf:  he 
pmtably  applica  this  name  to  the  whole  of  tbs 
■pBcioDS  bay  or  inlet  now  known  aa  the  Gtd/  of 
Terranova,  and  tbe  poiitiou  given  ia  that  of  tbs 
entrmnce.  [E.  H.  B.] 

aLBlA  COA«Ib;  Elh.  'OAfimroAlTTit,  and  'CM- 
Smyit).     Siepbanns  (i.  v.  'OAEia)  speaks  of  me 

means  the  Olbia  on  the  Li|;nrian  coast  of  Gallia; 
for  the  name  Olbia  appears  to  he  Greek.     IMa  (iL 

the  dties  on  the  Mediterranean  eoaat  of  Gallia,  place* 
Olbia  between  Forum  Julii  (f'rejta)  and  Masiiiia 
(MarteiBe).  Tbeorder  of  placeisthia:  Ftnm  Jnlii, 
Athenopolis,  Olbia,  TaiuijiB,  Citharistat,  MaaiiUa. 
Strabo(iv.  p.  184),  who  pmMcda  from  west  to  east  in 
Ilia  ennmeration  of  the  ciiita  of  this  coast,  mentioos 
Masniia,  Tauroentinm.  OlUa,  and  Antipolia,  and 
Nicaea.  He  adds  that  the  port  of  Anguatns,  which 
tbey  call  Fonim  JuUi,  is  between  Olt«a  and  An- 
tipolis  (Antiiei').  Ths  MaaulioCs  built  Olbia,  with 
the  other  places  on  this  coast,  as  a  defnice  afniBK 
the  Salyo  and  the  Ligurea  of  the  Alpi.  (Stnb. 
p.  180.)  Ptolemy  (iL  10.  §  8)  plaoia  Olhia  be- 
tween the  pronwntory  Citharistes  (_C/g>  Cidtr) 
and  the  month  of  Ihe  river  Argentena  lAiymU), 
west  of  Frejui,  There  is  nothing  that  &ies  the 
lule  of  Olbia  witb  precision ;  and  we  most  accept 
D'Anville's  conjectnie  that  Olbia  was  at  a  place  now 
called  EoiAt,  between  Cap  CotiAe  and  Br(gaaiB». 
Forbiger  aac«pts  the  coDJectare  that  Olbia  was  at 
St  Troptt,  which  he  supports  by  saying  that  Slrabo 
places  Olbia  600  stadia  from  Hauilia ;  but  Stiabt 
places  FarumJulii600sladiafromMa.«lia.  [G.L.] 
O'LBIA  COAfto).  1.  A  town  in  Bithynia,  on 
the  bay  called,  after  it,  the  Sinua01bianiia(comm(sily 
Sums  Astacenui),  was  in  all  probability  only  another 
name  for  Astacus  [AsTAOus].  Pliny  (t.  43)  Is 
probably  mistaken  in  saying  that  Olbia  was  the 
ancient  name  (or  Nicaea  in  Bithynia ;  lie  Kemi  ts 
confound  Nicaea  with  Astacua. 

2.  The  weatemmoit  town  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
pbylia.  (Stnb.  lii.  pp.  666,  fell.;  PliiL  v.  36.) 
Itolcmy  (v.  9.  §  2},  ((insistently  with  this  imt 
places  it  between  I'haselis  and  Attaleia. 
B.  (t.  e.)  blamea  ?hiIo  for  ascribing  this  town  to 
Pamphylia,  since,  as  he  asserts,  it  was  ntuated  in  lb* 
territory  of  the  Sulymi.  acd  its  real  nun*  wai  Olba  t 
but  the  critic  i>  here  himself  at  faali,  confooDdiBg 
Olbia  with  the  Pisidian  Olbaia.  Slrabo  docribss 
our  Ulbia  as  a  etrcog  Ibrtr«a.  and  ita  inhalNtaiita 
colonised  the  Lytian  town  of  Cydrema. 

3.  A  town  of  CUicta,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanns 
Byi.  («.«.),  who  may  possibly  have  been  thinking  if 
the  Cilician  Olbasa  or  01b»  [I-S-] 

OLBIA     [OuBA.] 

OLBIA'NUS  SlNnS  (^0\laaAt  icJAwei>  only 
another  name  for  the  Snna  Aslacenos,  the  town  of 
Olbia  being  aleo  called  Astacns.  (Seylai,  p.  35; 
camp.  An'ACL'B,  and  OtJiu,No.  1.)  [i-S>] 


OLCADES. 

OXCADES  fOAjiNlScf),  m  people  of  HiBpuia 
Baetica,  dwelling  N.  of  Cartha^  Nova,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Anas,  and  in  the  E.  part  of  the  territoiy 
occupied  at  a  later  date  hj  the  Oretani.  Thej  are 
mentioned  onljr  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  Iberians,  and  after  that  period  vanish  em- 
tirely  from  history.  Hannibal  during  his  wars  in 
Italy  tranisplanted  a  colony  of  them  into  Africa. 
Their  chief  town  was  Althaea.  (Polyb.  iii.  14.  23, 
and  13.  5;  Liv.  z^  5;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.:  Suidas, 
«.  r.)  .  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLCrNIUil  (P^KkIpiov,  Ptol  ii.  17.  §  5;  01- 
chinium,  Plin.  iii.  26:  Eth,  Olciniatae),  a  town  of 
some  importance  in  lUyricum,  which  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  at  the  oxnmencement  of  hoetiUties  with 
Gen  tins,  and  which,  in  consequence,  received  the 
privilege  of  freedom  and  immunity  from  taxation. 
(Liv.  zlv.  26.)  Dulciffno  or  {/£t»i,  as  it  is  still 
called,  is  identified  with  this  town.  (Hahn,  Alba- 
netische  Studien,  p.  262.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLEARUS.     [Oliarus.] 

OLEASTRUM  COK4a(rrpoy,  PtoL  U.  4.  §  14). 
I.  A  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Gades,  with  a  grove  of  the  same  name  near  it. 
(Mela,  iii.  1.  §  4;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Cosetani  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Dertosa  to  Tarraco  (/tm. 
Ant  399).  Probably  the  same  town  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  159),  but  erroneously  placed  by  him 
near  Saguntum.  It  seems  also  to  have  given  name 
to  the  lead  mentioned  by  Pliny  (uziv.  17.  s.  49). 
Variously  identified  with  Balaguer^  Miramar,  and 
S.  LwMT  de  Barrameda  (Uarca,  Hup.  iL  11.  p. 
142.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLEASTRUM  PROM.  COAwktt^v,  Ptol.  iv.  1. 
§  6),  a  promontory  of  Ililauretania,  between  Russadir 
and  Abyla,  called  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Bak- 
BARi  Pbom.,  now  Punta  di  Mazariy  in  the  bight  of 
Titihodn,  or  Tetuan.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLE'NACUM,  a  fortress  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Romana,  and  the  station  of  the  Ala  Prima  Herculea 
(iVof.  Prw.)  It  lay  close  to  the  Picts'  wall,  and 
Camden  thinks  (p.  1022)  that  it  occupied  the  site 
of  Lingtoc  Cattle  in  the  barony  of  Cro«6y,  not  far 
from  Carlisle.  Horsley,  however  (p.  112)  takes  it 
to  be  Old  Carlisle,  near  Wu/tortj  where  tiiere  are 
some  conspicuous  Roman  reouuns.         [T.  H.  D.] 

OLENUS  C'rUfi'oO,  a  town  in  Galatia,  m  the 
west  of  Ancyra,  and  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  Tectosages,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 

OXEXUS  ("nAfvo*:  Eth.  'nxtvios).  I.  An 
ancient  town  in  the  S.  of  Aetolia,  between  the 
Achelous  and  the  Evenus,  was  named  after  a  son  of 
Zeus  or  Hephaestus,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue.  It  was  situated  near  New  Pleuron,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Aracynthus;  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Aeolians;  and  there  were  only  a  few  traces  of  it  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.x.  pp.  451, 460;  Hom.  11 
ii.  638;  Apollod.  L  8.  §  4;  Hyg.  PoeL  Astron.  2. 
§  13;  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  104;  Steph.  B.  9.  v.)  The 
Roman  poets  use  Olenms  as  equivalent  to  Aetolian: 
thus  Tydeus  of  Calydon  in  Aetolia  is  called  Olenius 
Tydeut.    (Stat  Thth.  i.  402.) 

2.  A  town  of  Achaia,  and  originally  one  of  the 
12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  coast,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Peirus,  40  stadia  from 
Dyroe,  and  80  stadia  from  Patrae.  On  the  revival 
of  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c  280,  it  appears  that 
Olenua  was  still  in  existence,  as  Strabo  says  that  it 
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did  not  join  the  leagne;  but  the  inhabitants  subse- 
quently abandoned  the  town,  and  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Peirae  (Ilffipaf),  and  Euiy- 
teiae  (EApirrciaQ,  and  to  Dyme.  In  the  time  of 
Polybius,  however,  Olenus  was  no  longer  inhabited; 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  in  ruins,  and  ita 
territory  belonged  to  Dyme.  There  are  some  remuns 
of  the  ancient  city  at  Kato  or  Pdkti-Akhma.  (Herod, 
i.  145;  PoL  ii.  41;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  384,  386.  388; 
Pans.  vii.  18.  §  1,  vii.  22.  §  1 ;  Plin.  iv.  6,  Olemmx 
Leake,  Morea,  voL  iL  p.  157,  Peloponnesiaca,  p. 
208  ;  Thirlwall,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  82.) 

CLERUS  CHAepof,  Xenion,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.: 
Eth.  'tl\4pios,  Bockh,  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  No.  2555;  Eus- 
tath.  ad  IL  ii.  p.  664),  a  town  of  Crete,  situated  on 
a  hill,  with  a  temple  to  Athene.  In  the  stmggla 
between  Cnossus  and  Lyctus,  the  people  of  Olerus 
sided  with  the  hitter.  (Polyb.  iv.  53,  where  the 
reading  "Optoi  appears  to  be  a  mistake.)  In  the 
Descrizione  ddV  Isoia  di  Candia,  a.  d.  1538  {ap. 
Mm.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  271),  the  site  is  occupied 
by  a  pUu»  called  Cattel  Messekrius.  (Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 7,  424.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLGASSYS  (*'OA7o<r«n;i),  a  lofty  and  inacces- 
sible  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Paphlagonia  and 
GaUtia,  extending  from  the  Halys  in  a  south-western 
direction  towards  the  Sangarius,  and  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Parthenius.  The  surrounding  country 
was  filled  with  temples  erected  by  the  Paphlagonians. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  562.)  The  mountain  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §  4)  under  the  name  of  Ligas,  Gigas, 
or  Oligas,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Olgassys  of 
Strabo.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the  corrupt 
form  of  Ulgaz,  and  modem  travellers  qtate  that  some 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  snow  nearly 
all  the  year.  [L.  S.] 

OLI'ARUS  ('rufopoj,  Olearus,  Plin.,  Virg.:  jfiTtA. 
'AAiopior:  Antiparo),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  said  by  Heracleides  to  have 
been  colonised  by  the  Sidonians  and  to  be  58  stadia 
from'  Paros.  (Heracleid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Strab. 
X.  p.  485  ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22  ;  Vii^C.  ^  en.  ill 
126.)  It  possesses  a  celebrated  stalactitic  cavern, 
which  has  been  deifcribed  by  several  modem  travel- 
lers. (Touraefort,  Voyage^  ^.  vol  i.  p.  146,  seq., 
Eng.  transl. ;  Leake,  Sorthem  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p. 
87,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Reiae  durch  Griechenland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  191,  seq.) 

OLIBA  COKtea,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  55),  a  town  of  Uie 
Beroces  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Uk«t 
(vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  458)  takes  it  to  be  the  same  town 
as  Olbia  in  Iberia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.    [T.H.D.] 

OLI'CANA  ('OAdcowi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  16),  a  town 
of  the  Brigantes  in  the  N.  of  Britannia  Romana;  ac- 
cording to  Camden  (p.  867),  lUeleif,  on  the  river 
Wher/ia  Yorkshire.  [T,  H.  D.] 

OLIGYRTUS  CO\iyvpros,  Polyb.  iv.  11.  70; 
'Oviyvfnos,  Plut.  Cleom,  26),  a  mountain  and  for- 
tress situated  in  a  pass  between  Stymphalus  and 
Caphyae.  Leake  places  it  on  a  small  advanced 
height  of  Mt.  Skipt»,  projecting  into  the  Stympha- 
lian  plain,  on  the  crest  of  which  are  the  foundations 
of  a  Hellenic  wall,  formed  of  lai^  quadrangular 
stones.  (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  114;  Boblaye, 
Recherchesy  ^.  p.  154;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  voL 
L  p.  217.) 

OLINA.     [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 

OLINAS  ( 'OA^  iroTo/wS  iitioKal).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  c.  2)  places  the  mouth  of  the  Olinas  river  oa 
the  coast  oif  Celtogalatia  Lugdunensis  in  the  country 
of  the  Veneli  or  Uiwl^\  «2^  >OQit  ^dkiX  ^^oMt^^^^d^ 
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he  mentions  north  of  the  month  of  the  OlinoA  is 
Nocomagos,  or  No\iomagns,  of  the  Lexuvii  or 
Lezovii.  This  is  the  Ome^  which  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  below  Ctten  ia  tliu  depurtniont  of  Calvadot. 
D'Anville  savs  that  in  the  middle  age  writrngs  the 
name  of  the  river  is  Olna,  which  is  easilj  changed 
into  Ome.  Gosselin  supposes  the  Olinas  to  be  the 
Savie^  and  there  are  other  conjectores ;  but  the 
identity  of  name  ia  the  onlj  evidence  that  we  can 
trust  in  tliis  case.  [6.  L.] 

OLINTIGI,  a  maritime  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  lying  E.  of  Onoba.  (Mela,  iii.  1.  §  4.)  Its 
real  n;imo  seems  to  have  been  Olontigi,  as  many 
coins  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  bearing  the 
inscription  olont.  (Florcz,  Med.  ii.  pp.  495,  509, 
iii.  p.  103;  Mionnet,  Sup.  i.  p.  Ill,  ap.  Ulccrt,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  1.  p.  340.)  Variously  identified  with  3/o- 
ffuer  and  Polos.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLISIFO  (JOKioatiirwp,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  4),  a  city 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  name  is  variously 
written.  Thus  Pliny  (iv.  35)  has  Olisippo;  so  also 
the  Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  41G,  418,  seq.  In  Mela  (ill  1. 
§  6),  Solinus  (c.  23),  &c.,  we  find  Ulyssippo,  on  ac- 
count probably  of  the  legend  mentioned  in  Strabo, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Ulysses,  but  which 
is  more  correctly  referred  to  Odysseia  in  Hispania 
Baetica.  [Odysseia.]  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
m  municipium,  with  the  additional  name  of  Felicitas 
Julia.  (Plin.  I  c.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Olisipo 
was  celebrated  fur  a  breed  of  horses  of  remarkable 
fleetness,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  marcs 
were  impregnated  by  the  west  wind.  (Plin.  viii.  67; 
Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1,  19;  CoL  vi.  27.)  It  is  the 
modem  IMhoa  or  Lisbon.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLI'ZON  (;o\iC<i>y:  Eth.*OXt(uvios),  an  ancient 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thcssaly,  mention^  by  Homer, 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  "  rugged."  (Hom.  IL  ii. 
717.)  It  possessed  a  harbour  (Scylax,  p.  25);  and 
as  it  was  opposite  Artemisium  in  Euboea  (Plut. 
Them.  8),  it  is  placed  by  Leake  on  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  peninsula  of  Trikhiri  with  the  rest 
of  Magnesia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Steph.  B.  *.  V. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
384.) 

O'LLIUS  (Oglio),  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
one  of  the  more  considerable  of  the  northern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Padus.  It  rises  in  the  Alps,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monte  Tonale,  flows  through  the  Vol 
Camonica  (the  district  of  the  ancient  Camuni),  and 
forms  the  extensive  lake  called  by  Pliny  the  Lacus 
Sebinus,  now  the  Logo  d  Iseo,  From  thence  it  has 
a  course  of  about  80  miles  to  the  Padus,  receiving 
on  its  way  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mela  or 
il/ieUo,  and  the  Clusius  or  Chiese.  Though  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  of  this  part  of  Italy,  its 
name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  the  Geogra- 
pher of  Kavenna.  (Plin.  ill  16.  s.  20,  19.  s.  23; 
Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OLMEIUS.     [BoEOTiA,  Vol.  L  p.  413,  a.] 

O'LMIAE.     [CoRDTTUUS,  Vol.  I.  p.  683,  a.] 

OLAIO'NES  ("OAMwy'r :  ^'*.  '0\fiuytvs),  a 
village  in  Boeotia,  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copae,  and  7  stadia  from  Hyettus.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Olnms,  the  son  of  Sisyphus,  but  con- 
tained nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanlis.  Forchhammer  places  Olmones  in  the  small 
isbuid  in  the  lake  Cojiais,  $W.  of  Copae,  now  called 
Trelo-  Yani,  [See  the  Map,  Vol.  I.  p.  4 1 1 ,  where  the 
island  lie's  SW.  or  No.  10.]  (P.ius.  ix.  24.  §  3; 
atepb,  B.  s.  V. ;  Forchhammer,  HcUemfca,  p.  \Tft.) 


OLYMPENE. 

OLOCRUS  (t^  *0\6kpo¥  Spos,  Pint  Aon.  PmI 
20),  a  mountain  near  Pydna,  in  Macodcmia,  rppre- 
sented  by  tlie  last  falls  of  the  heights  between  Aynn 
and  KleJXhcro-hhoru  (Leake,  Nortlum  OrttcVf 
vol.  iii.  p.  433.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLOOSSON  COXoofftrAv:  Eth.  *0\owr<r6vu>%\  a 
town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Hcsner, 
who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  "  white,*"  iirtxn  its 
white  argillaceous  soil.  In  Procopius  the  name 
occurs  in  the  corrupt  form  of  LoesoNUS.  It  is 
now  called  Elassdna,  and  is  a  place  of  Bome  im- 
portance. It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  }dain  near 
Tempe,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  there  is 
a  large  ancient  monasteiy,  defended  on  either  side 
by  a  deep  ravine.  The  ancient  town,  or  at  least 
the  citadel,  stood  upon  this  hill,  and  there  are  a  few 
fragments  of  ancient  walls,  and  some  foundations 
behind  and  around  the  monastery.  (Hom.  IL  ii. 
739;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440;  Lycophr.  905;  Stepk  B. 
s.  v.;  Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  14;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  345.) 

OLOPHYXUS  {'OKdipvlos,  Herod,  vii.  22; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Scyl.  p.  27;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331; 
Steph.  B.),  a  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  the  site 
of  which  is  probably  represented  by  the  Arwnd  of 
Khiland^rit  the  tenth  and  last  monasteiy  of  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Monte  Santo.  It  is  reported  that  here 
there  were  Hellenic  remains  found,  in  particular 
those  of  a  mole,  part  of  which  is  now  left.  (I..eake, 
Northern  Greece j  vol.  iii.  pp.  141, 151.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLPAE  ("OAirat :  Eth.  'OKireuos).  1.  A  for- 
tress  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  in  the  territory  of 
Argos  Amphilochicum.  [^  Vol.  I.  pp.  207,208.] 

2.  A  fortress  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  the  position  of 
which  is  uncertain.     (Thuc.  iii.  101.) 

OLTIS.  De  Valois  suggested,  and  D'Anville 
adopts  his  0{Hnion,  that  we  ought  to  read  Oltis  in- 
stead of  Clitis  in  the  verse  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(^PropempL):  — 

"CHtis,  Elans,  Atax,  Vacalis." 

D'Anville  observes  that  the  same  river  is  named 
Olitis  in  a  poem  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans.  Accord- 
ingly the  river  ought  to  be  named  Olt  or  L'  Olt ; 
but  usage  has  attached  tlie  article  to  the  name,  and 
we  now  speak  of  Le  Lot,  and  so  use  the  article  twice. 
The  Lot  rises  near  Mont  Lozere  on  the  C^cenneSj 
and  it  has  a  general  west  courae  past  Mende  and 
Cahors.  It  jmns  the  Gttronne  a  few  miles  below 
Affen,  which  is  on  the  Garonne.  [G.  L.] 

OLU'RIS.     [DoRitTM.] 

OLU'RUS.    [Pellese.] 

OLUSC'OAovr,  Scyl.  p.  19;  XemaOf  etp.  Stqih. 
B.  s.v.\  Ptol.  iiL  17.  §  5;  al^OKovXu-,  Stadiasm. 
350:  Eth.  'OAovrioi,  'OAo^i),  a  town  of  Crete,  the 
citizens  of  which  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
those  of  Lata  (Bockh,  Inscr,  voL  ii.  No.  25.U.) 
There  was  a  temple  to  Britomartis  in  this  city,  a 
wooden  statue  of  whom  was  erected  by  Daedaluf, 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Daedalidae,  and  father 
of  Cretan  art  (Pausan.  ix.  40.  §  3.)  Her  effigy 
is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Olua.  (Eckhel,  voL  ii. 
p.  316:  Mionnet,  Descr.  voL  ii.  p.  289;  Combe, 
Mw.  HwUer.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  out  the  position  of  this  town ;  but  the  site 
may  probably  be  represented  by  Aliedha  near  Sj^na 
T^nga,  where  there  are  ruins.  &Ir.  Pashley's  map 
erroneouslv  identifies  theM  with  Naxos.  (Camp. 
Hlick,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  417.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLYMPE'NE  COKvfiwTii^),  a  district  of  My>ia, 
^  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Olympna,  from  which 
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it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  zii.  pp.  571,  576.) 
The  inliabit4int8  of  the  district  were  nUled  Olympcnt 
COKvfiwnyoi,  Strab.  zii.  p.  574  ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  1 5)  or 
Olymiiicni  ('OXu/Airfi}ro(,  Herod,  vii.  74;  comp. 
Mysia).  [L.  S.] 

OLY'MPIA  (ri  'OXu/ivIa),  the  tiemple  and  sacred 
grove  of  Zcas  Oljinpius,  situated  at  a  small  distance 
west  of  Pisa  in  Peloponnesus.  It  originallj  belimged 
to  Pisa,  and  the  plain,  in  wiiich  it  stood,  was  called 
in  more  ancient  times  the  plain  of  Pisa;  bnt  after 
the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Eleians  in  b.  o.  572, 
the  name  of  Olympia  was  extended  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict. Brides  the  temple  of  Zens  Olympius,  there 
were  several  other  sacred  edifices  and  public  buildings 
in  tlic  {(acred  grove  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood; 
but  there  was  no  distinct  town  of  Oljmpia. 

The  plain  of  0]3mipia  is  open  towards  the  sea  on 
the.  west,  but  is  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by 
hill»  of  no  great  height,  yet  in  many  places  abrupt 
and  procipitoos.  Their  surface  presents  a  series  of 
sandy  clifis  of  hght  yellow  colour,  covered  with  the 
pine,  ilex,  and  other  ever^^preens.  On  entering  the 
\-:iIley  fn»m  the  west,  tlie  most  conspicuous  object  is 
a  bold  and  nearly  insulated  eminence  rising  on  the 
north  from  the  level  plain  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
cone.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.)  This  is  Mount 
CiioNius,  or  the  hill  of  Cronus,  which  is  frequently 
noticed  by  Pindar  and  other  ancient  writers,  (vap* 
cvSf icAoK  Kp6vtoyf  Pind.  01.  \.  Ill;  "w^ryos  Kpdvov^ 
01.  xi.  49  ;  6t|o7Xoio  irtrpa  i\i€aiTos  Kpoviov^  OL 
vi.  64;  KpSvov  wop'  cdxvv  ^xOoy^  Lycophr.  42;  6 
Kpovfios,  Xcn.  I/tfl.  vii.  4.  §  14;  rh  6pos  rh  Kp6- 
vwv,  Paus.  V.  21.  §  2,  vi.  19.  §  1,  vL  20.  §  1; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  14.)  The  range  of  hills  to  which  it 
beli^ncrs  is  called  by  most  modem  writers  the  Olym- 
})i:in,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Xenophon. 
{II til.  vii.  4.  §  14).  Leake,  however,  supprjees 
that  the  Olympian  hill  alluded  to  in  this  passage 
was  no  other  than  Cronius  itself;  but  it  would 
apj)car,  that  the  common  opinion  is  correct,  since 
^trabo  (viii.  p.  356)  describes  I'isa  as  lying  be- 
tw(H;n  the  two  mountains  Olympus  and  Os&a.  The 
hilU,  which  bound  the  plain  on  the  south,  are  higher 
than  theCronian  ridge,  and,  tike  the  latter,  are  covered 
Hith  evergreens,  with  the  exception  of  one  bare  sum- 
mit, distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Alpheius. 
This  was  the  ancient  Typaeus  (Ti/itouoi'),  from 
which  women,  who  frequented  tlie  Olympic  games, 
or  crossed  the  river  on  forbidden  days,  were  con- 
demned to  be  hurled  headlong.  (Paus.  v.  6.  §  7.) 
Another  range  of  hills  closes  the  vale  of  Olympia  to 
the  cAAt,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rivulet  of 
Mirtika.  On  the  west  the  vale  was  bounded  by  the 
Cladrtjs  (KAdScof),  which  flowed  from  north  to 
south  along  the  side  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  fell  into 
the  Alpheius.  (Paus.  v.  7.  §  1 ;  KAciSoof ,  Xen.  HelL 
vii.  4.  §  29.)  This  river  rises  at  Lola  in  Mount 
Pholoe.  I'he  Alpheius,  which  flows  along  the  south- 
em  edge  of  the  plain,  constantly  changes  its  course, 
and  has  buried  beneath  the  new  alluvial  plain,  or 
carried  into  the  river,  all  the  remains  of  buildings  and 
monuments  whicli  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sacred  Grove.  In  winter  the  Alpheius  is  full,  rapid, 
and  turbid ;  in  summer  it  is  scanty,  and  divided  into 
several  torrents  flowing  between  islands  or  sand- 
banks over  a  wide  gravelly  bed.  The  vale  of 
Olympia  is  now  called  Andilalo  (i.  e.  opposite  to 
JmIo)^  and  is  uninhabited.  The  soil  is  naturally 
rich,  but  swampy  in  part,  owing  to  the  inundations 
of  the  river.  Of  the  numerous  buildings  and  count- 
less statues,  which  once  covered  this  sacred  spot, 
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the  oily  remains  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Zens 
Olympios.  Paosanias  has  devoted  nearly  two  bodu, 
and  one  fifth  of  his  whde  work,  to  the  description  of 
Olymjua;  but  he  does  not  enumerate  the  buildings 
in  theur  exact  topographical  nrder  :  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, to  the  aboence  of  ancient  remains,  and  to 
the  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  the  fluc- 
tuaticms  in  the  course  of  the  Alpheius,  the  topo- 
gra^y  of  the  plain  must  be  to  a  great  extent  con- 
jectund.  The  latest  and  most  able  attempt  to 
elucidate  this  subject,  is  that  of  Colonel  I.«eake  in  his 
Ptloponnesiacaf  whose  description  is  hero  chiefly 
followed. 

Olympia  lay  partly  within  and  partly  outside  of 
the  Sacred  Grove.  This  Sacred  Grove  bore  from 
the  most  ancient  times  the  name  of  Altis  (i^ 
"AXris),  which  b  the  Peloponnesian  AeoUc  form  of 
&\a'os.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  1.)  It  was  adorned  with 
trees,  and  in  its  centn  there  was  a  grove  of  pUnos. 
(Paus.  V.  27.  §  11-)  Pindar  likewise  describes  it 
as  well  wooded  (ni<rai  c(r8cy8pov  iw'  'A\^>44f  &Acro;, 
01.  \iii.  12).  The  space  of  the  Altis  was  measured 
out  by  Hercules,  and  was  surrounded  by  this  hero 
with  a  wall.  (Pind.  OL  xi.  44.)  On  the  west  it 
ran  along  the  Cladeus;  on  the  south  its  direction 
may  be  traced  by  a  terrace  rused  above  the  Al- 
pheius; on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  stadium. 
There  were  several  gates  in  the  wall,  but  the  prin- 
cipal one,  through  which  all  the  processions  passed, 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side,  and 
was  called  the  Pompic  Entrance  (rj  no/Awtid^  cftroSos , 
Pans.  T.  15.  §  2).  From  this  gate,  a  road,  called 
the  Pom{nc  Way,  ran  across  the  Altis,  and  entered 
the  stadium  by  a  gateway  on  the  eastern  side. 

1.  The  Olympkium^  OUpnpiwny  or  temi^c  of  Zens 
Olympius.  An  oracle  of  the  Olympian  god  existed 
on  this  spot  from  the  most  ancient  times  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  353),  and  here  a  temple  was  doubtless  built, 
even  before  the  Olympic  games  became  a  Pan-llel- 
lenic  festival.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Pisa  and 
the  surrounding  cities  by  the  Eleians  in  b.  c.  572, 
the  latter  determined  to  devote  the  spoiht  of  the 
conquered  cities  to  the  erection  of  a  new  and  splen- 
did temple  of  the  Olympian  god.  (Paus.  v.  10. 
§§  2,  3.)  The  architect  was  Libon  of  Elis.  The 
temple  was  not,  however,  finished  till  nearly  a  century 
altcrwards,  at  the  period  when  the  Attic  school  of 
art  was  supreme  in  Greece,  and  the  Parthenon  cm 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  had  thrown  into  the  shade 
all  pro\ious  works  of  art  Shortly  after  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Parthenon,  the  Eleians  invited  Phei- 
dias  and  his  school  of  artists  to  remove  to  Elis,  and 
adorn  the  Olympian  temple  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
tlie  king  of  the  gods.  Pheidias  probably  remained 
at  Olympia  for  four  or  five  years  from  about  b.  c. 
437  to  434  or  433.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  in 
the  cella,  and  the  figures  in  the  pediments  of  the 
temple  were  executed  by  Pheidias  and  his  associ- 
ates. The  pictorial  embellishments  were  the  work 
of  his  reUtive  Panaenns.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  354). 
[Comp.  Diet  o/'/TitM/r.  Vol.  III.  p.  248.]  Pausanias 
has  given  a  minute  description  of  the  temple  (v.  10]^; 
and  its  site,  plan,  and  dimensions  have  been  well  as- 
certained by  the  excavations  of  the  French  Commis- 
sion of  the  Morea.  The  foundations  are  now  exposed 
to  view  ;  and  neveral  fine  fragments  of  the  sculp- 
tures, representing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  are  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  The  temple  stood  in 
the  suuth-westem  portion  of  the  Altis,  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Pompic  entrance.  It  was  built  of  the 
native  limestone)  YiUkbi  V^'Asas^  ^»^«^  Yssn^vs^ 
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which  was  covered  in  the  more  finished  parts  by  a 
sarface  of  stncco,  which  ptve  it  the  appearance  of 
marble.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  a  peripteral 
hexasryle  building.  Accordingly  it  had  six  columns 
in  the  fnmt  and  thirteen  on  the  sides.  The  co- 
lumns were  fluted,  and  7(1.  4in.  in  diameter,  a  size 
fpreater  than  that  of  any  other  existing  colnnms  of  a 
Grecian  temple.  The  length  of  the  temple  was  230 
Greek  feet,  the  breadth  95,  the  height  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pediment  68.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  slabs  of  Pentelic  marble  in  the  form  of  tiles. 
At  each  end  of  the  pediment  stood  a  gilded  vase, 
and  on  the  apex  a  gilded  statue  of  Niktf  or  Victoiy; 
below  which  was  a  golden  shield  with  the  head  of 
Medusa  in  the  middle,  dedicated  by  the  Laoedaemo* 
nians  on  account  of  their  victory  over  the  Athenians 
at  Tanagra  in  b.  c.  457.  The  two  pediments  were 
filled  with  figures.  The  eastern  pediment  had  a 
statue  of  Zeus  in  the  centre,  with  Oenomaus  on  his 
right  and  Pelops  on  his  left,  prepared  to  contend  in 
the  chariot-race;  the  figures  on  either  side  consisted 
of  their  attendants,  and  in  the  angles  were  the  two 
riven,  Cladeus  to  the  right  of  2^us,  and  Alpheius 
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to  his  left.  In  the  western  pediment  was  the  con- 
test of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  Peirithoos 
occupying  the  coitral  place.  On  the  metopes  over 
the  doors  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  the  labonn 
of  Hercules  were  represented.  In  its  interior  con- 
struction the  temple  resembled  the  Parthenon.  The 
cella  consisted  of  two  chambers,  of  which  the  eastern 
contuned  the  statue,  and  the  western  was  called  the 
Opisthodomus.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zeua,  the 
master-work  of  Pheidias,  was  made  of  ivory  and 
gold.  It  stood  at  the  aid  of  the  frcmt  chamber  of 
the  cella,  directly  fiicing  the  entrance,  so  that  it  at 
once  showed  itself  in  all  its  grandeur  to  a  spec- 
tator entering  the  temple.  The  approach  to  it  wss 
between  a  double  row  of  colunms,  supporting  the 
roof.  The  god  was  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne 
adorned  with  sculptures,  a  full  description  of  whidi, 
as  well  as  of  the  statue,  has  been  given  in  another 
place.  [Diet  of  Biogr.  Vol.  HI.  p.  252.]  Behind 
the  Opisthodomus  of  the  temple  was  the  Cidluttpko' 
mw  or  wild  olive  tree,  which  furnished  the  gariands 
of  the  Olympic  victors.    (Pans.  v.  15.  §  3.) 
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2.  The  Pchphim  stood  opposite  the  temple  of 
Zeus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pompic  way.  Its  po- 
sition is  defined  by  Pausanias,  who  says  that  it 
stood  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of 
Zeus  and  to  the  north  of  that  building.  It  was  an 
enclosure,  containing  trees  and  statues,  having  an 
opening  to  the  west.     (Pans.  v.  13.  §  1.) 

8.  The  Heraewn  was  the  most  important  temple 
in  the  Altis  after  that  of  Zeus  It  was  also  a  Doric 
peripteral  building.  Its  dimensions  are  unknown. 
Pausanias  says  (v.  16.  §  1)  that  it  was  63  feet  in 
length ;  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake,  since  no  perip- 
teral building  was  so  small;  and  the  numerous 
statues  in  the  cella,  described  by  Pausanias,  clearly 
show  that  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. The  two  most  remarkable  monuments  in  the 
Heraeum  were  the  table,  on  which  were  placed  the 
garUnds  prepared  for  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
contests,  and  the  celebrated  chest  of  Gypselus, 
Qovered  with  figures  in  relief,  of  which  Pausanias 
has  given  an  elaborate  description  (v.  17 — 19).  We 
learn  from  a  passacre  of  Dion  Chrysostom  {OraL  xi. 
p.  163),  cited  by  Leake,  that  this  chest  stood  in  the 
opisthodomus  of  the  Heraeum  ;  whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  cella  of  the  temple  consisted  of  two 
apartments. 

4.  The  Cfreat  AUar  of  Zeus  is  described  by 
Pausanias  as  equidistant  fnm  the.Pelopium  and  tho 
Heneunif  and  as  being  in  fnmt  oC  them  both. 


(Pans.  v.  13.  §  8.)  Leake  places  the  Heraeum 
near  the  Pompic  entrance  of  the  Stadium,  and  sup- 
poses that  it  faced  eastward;  accordingly  he  con- 
jectures that  the  altar  was  opposite  to  the  back- 
fronts  of  the  Pelopium  and  the  Heraeum.  The 
total  height  of  the  altar  was  22  feet.  It  had  two 
platforms,  of  which  the  upper  was  made  of  the  cin- 
ders of  the  thighs  sacrificed  on  this  and  other  altar*. 

5.  The  Cohmn  rf  Oenomam  stood  between  the 
great  altar  and  the  temple  of  Zeus.  It  was  sud  to 
have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Oenomaus,  and  to 
have  been  the  only  part  of  the  building  which  es- 
caped when  it  was  burnt  by  lightning.  (Pans.  v. 
20.  §  6.) 

6.  The  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  was  a  large  Doric  building,  situated  within 
the  Altis  (Paus.  v.  20.  §  9.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake 
to  the  left  of  the  Pompic  Way  nearly  oj^osite  the 
Heraeum. 

7.  The  Prytanekun  is  placed  by  Pausanias  within 
the  Altis,  near  the  Gymnasium,  which  was  outside 
the  sacred  enclosure  (v.  1 5.  §  8.) 

8.  The  Bouleuierion,  or  Conndl-Honsa,  seems  to 
have  been  near  the  Pxytaneium.  (Pans.  t.  23.  §  1, 
24.  §  1.) 

9.  The  PhUippeium,  a  circular  building,  eneted 
by  Philip  after  the  baUle  of  Cfaaeroneia,  was  to  the 
lefl  in  proceeding  from  the  entrance  of  the  Altis  to 
the  Prytaneium.    (Pans.  v.  17.  §  4,  t.  SO.  §  10.) 
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I.  Th<  Thtteolem,  t,  bnildiDg  IwlonKine  to  th* 
w  supniiilendciita  of  Um  iKrifict*  (Fui. 

id  bnn  Hippodamd^ 


§  8).    lU  poaitiai  ii  m 


w1k>  wu  bnried  here, 

P<miac  W.j.     (P™.  Ti.  ao.  §  7.) 

12.  The  ImpU  of  tha  Olympicm  ESeiHifia 
(Lucim)  appeui  to  faave  alood  on  the  neck  of 
Mount  Cronius.  (Paul.  Ti.  ^0.  §  S.) 

1 3.  The  Temple  of  tis  Olgmpim  Afirodite  ns 
Dcv  tfast  of  Eileithpa.     (Pans.  ti.  aO.  §  6.) 

1 4.  The  Thetawi  or  Trawwtet,  ton  in  nanber, 
were,  Uko  tliis«  at  Delphi,  built  bj  diflemt  dlies, 
{•X  lh«  reception  of  their  dedicatocy  oflerinj^  Thej 
are  described  b;  Paowniai  a>  (tanding  to  the  noitli 
of  the  Heraeum  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Crcnina,  upon 
DplatfomiinadeDfthsatonapart>i(Paiii.Ti.  19.  S  0- 

15-  Zona,  AtalDCH  of  Zeuji,  eTecl«d  from  tjie  pn>- 
dant  of  GoeB  leried  npMi  atliletae.  who  bad  nolated 
the  repilitiom  of  the  |;ami».  Tbef  itood  apon  a 
El'ine  platfonn  at  (he  fcot  of  Uotmt  Croniu,  to  the 
Ht  of  t  peraon  goine  from  the  tlotrunni  to  the 
Stn-Iium.    (Pant.  t.  ai.  §  3.) 

16.  The  SUidia  of  Phtidiu,  which  wu  ontude 
th*  Altie,  and  iMtr  1h»  PoDipie  eatnmce.   (Puu.  t. 

IS.  5  10 

1?.  The  Leomdaenm,  bnilt  bj  Leonidas,  a  mtiTe, 
wu  Btar  the  Stadia  of  Pheidiu.  Hera  tba  Boman 
mngi^lnteii  were  lodged  in  the  time  of  Puuaniai 

(■■  15. 55  1. «. 

18-  The  Gymnattwn,  alao  outride  the  Aliis,  and 
near  the  northern  entrance  into  il.  (PaoL  ti.  31. 
ga)   Nenr  theGrDinaaimn  wai(I9)theParae((r(L 

20  and  31.  The  Sladium  and  the  B^odnme 
were  two  of  the  tnoit  important  aiteg  at  Oljaipa,  aa 
tncelbcr  Ihej  (bnned  the  place  of  exhibition  lor  all 
the  Olfmpic  contesta.  Thdr  poeition  cannot  be 
dflennined  with  oertiintj;  bat  ai  tbej  appear  to 
have  formed  a  conlinned  area  from  th*  ciretjar  end 
of  the  Stadinm  to  the  further  citremitj  of  the  Hip- 
podromCf  the  position  aeaigned  to  them  bj  Leake  ie 
the  moet  probable.     He  placea  the  circular  end  of 
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tba  Stadioin  at  tha  foot  of  tlie  heiglita  to  the  NE. 
of  the  rammit  of  Mount  Cronina,  aod  the  fortber 
end  of  the  HippodraiM  on  the  bank  of  the  Al^liuna. 

The  Sta^um  ia  dewribed  b;  Paosaniaa  ai  a 
nwnnd  of  earth,  npcn  wluch  then  waa  a  eeat  for  the 
Hetlaoodicae,  and  orv  againat  it  an  allar  of  marble^ 
on  which  lat  the  priolesa  of  Demetei  Chamjno  to 
behold  the  gamea.  There  were  two  eotnncca  into 
the  Stadinin,  the  Pompic  and  the  Secnt.  The 
Utter,  throogb  which  the  Hellanodicaa  and  the  agn- 
niatae  entered,  was  near  the  Zanesj  the  fbrran  pio- 
hablj  entered  the  area  in  fhnt  of  the  raetilineu' 
eitremitj  of  the  Stalimn.  (Pana.  Ti.  ao.  g  B,  eeq.) 
In  proceeding  towarda  the  Hippodrome  fhm  tlut 
part  of  the  Stadinm  wber*  the  Uellanodicae  eat  wu 
Ihe  Biffa^tA  at  ■tuting  place  of  th*  horaea  (4 
S^KTii  TB»  Iwwtw).  In  form  it  reeembled  th*  prow 
of  a  ahip,  the  amholni  or  beak  hong  turned  towards 
the  racaconna,  Iti  wideri  part  adjoined  Ihe  ato 
of  Agnaptne.  At  the  end  irf  llie  embolus  wu  a 
bruen  dolphin  standing  upon  a  pillar.  Either  nde 
of  the  Hippipheaia  wu  more  than  400  feet  in 
length,  and  conlauied  apartnwnta,  which  thcae  who 
were  going  to  contend  in  the  hone-iacta  obtained  by 
lot.  Before  the  horses  a  cord  wu  extended  u  a 
buTter.  An  altar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  Ihe 
prow,  on  which  wis  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
winga.  The  mperintendent  of  the  race  derated  this 
eagle  by  means  of  machinery,  bo  aa  to  he  seen  bj  alj 
the  spectators,  and  at  the  same  lime  the  do]|d]ia 
fell  to  the  gronnd.  Thtriapon  the  firnt  barrier*  en 
either  side,  neer  the  Btoa  of  Agnaptos,  were  renwred, 
and  Ibeii  the  other  barrien  were  withdrawn  in  like 
manner  in  snccesuon,  until  all  Ibe  honei  were  in 
line  at  the  embolus. 

One  eide  of  the  Hippodrome  was  longer  than  the 
other,  and  wu  formed  by  a  mound  of  earth.  There 
was  a  putago  throngh  thia  aide  leading  ont  of  the 
Hippodrome;  and  near  tha  passage  was  a  kind  of 
circular  altar,  called  Taraiippua  (Tapdftwwof),  or 
tha  tenifier  of  horaca,  because  the  homes  were  fre- 
quently seized  with  terror  in  ptaung  it,  ao  thaL  ch^ 
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riot5<  were  broken.  There  was  a  similar  object  for 
frifrhtcning  horses  both  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus 
nnd  at  Ncmca,  in  consequence  of  which  the  difficulty 
of  the  race  was  increased.  Beyond  the  Taraxippus 
were  the  terminal  pillais,  called  nnraaij  round  which 
the  chariots  turned.  On  one  of  them  stood  a  brazen 
statue  of  Hippodameia  about  to  bind  the  taenia  on 
PelnjM  after  his  victory.  The  other  side  of  the  Hip- 
podrome was  a  natural  height  of  no  great  elevation. 
On  iti»  extremity  stood  the  temple  of  Demeter 
Chamyne.  (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  15—v.  21.  §  1.)  The 
o>urse  of  the  Hippodrome  appears  to  have  been  two 
diuuli,  or  four  stadia.  (Apo  ov  8^  tlai  rod  hnrlov 
firjKos  fifp  BlavKot  8uo,  Pans.  vi.  16.  §  4.)  Mure, 
incli'ed  (vol.  ii.  p.  327),  understands  /a^icos  in  this 
p-ixsage  to  refer  to  the  length  of  the  area;  but  Leake 
( /'( iopormesiaca,  p.  94)  maintains,  with  more  proba- 
bility, tli:ii  it  signifies  the  length  of  the  circuit. 

22.  The  T/ieatre  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(IhU.  vii.  4.  §  31),  but  it  docs  not  occur  in  the 
dmcription  of  Pausanias.  A  theatre  existed  also  at 
the  Ii>thmu8  and  Delphi,  and  would  have  been  equally 
u;!eful  at  Olympia  for  musical  contests.  Xenophon 
could  hardly  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  theatre  at  Olympia,  as  he  resided  more  than  20 
ypars  at  Scillus,  which  was  only  three  miles  from 
the  former  spot.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
lietween  the  time  of  Xenophon  and  Pausanias  the 
theatre  had  disappeared,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  musical  contests  having  been  discontinued. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  meuticnied,  there 
was  a  very  large  number  of  statues  in  eveiy  part  of 
the  Sacred  Grove,  many  of  which  were  made  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  Grecian  art,  and  of  which 
Pausanias  has  given  a  minute  description.  Accord- 
ing to  the  vague  computation  of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7. 
s.  17)  there  wore  more  than  3000  statues  at  Olym- 
pia. Meet  of  these  works  were  of  brass,  which  ac- 
'counts  for  their  disappearance,  as  they  were  con- 
verted into  objects  of  common  utility  upon  the 
extinction  of  Paganism.  The  temples  and  other 
monuments  at  Olympia  were,  like  many  others  in 
difTerent  parts  of  Greece,  used  as  materials  for 
modem  buildings,  more  especially  as  quarries  of 
stone  are  rare  in  the  district  of  Elis.  The  chiefs  of 
tlie  powerful  Albanian  colony  at  Lola  had  in  par- 
ticular long  employed  the  ruins  of  Olympia  for  this 
purpose. 

The  present  article  is  confined  to  the  topography 
of  Olympia.  An  account  of  the  games  and  of  every- 
thing connected  with  their  celebration  is  given  in 
tlie  fHcticmary  of  Antiquities. 

(Stanhope,  Olympia,  Lond.  1824;  Krause,  Olym' 
pia,  1838;  Mure,  Tintr  in  Greecty  vol.  ii.  p.  280, 
seq.;  Leake,  Pdopwmewica,  p.  4,  seq.;  GurUus, 
Pchjponnesoa^  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  seq.) 

OLYMPUS  ("OAw/iiroj).  1.  One  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Greece,  of  which  the  soutliem  side 
forms  the  boundary  of  Thcssaly,  while  ita  northern 
base  encloses  the  plains  of  Macedonia.  Hence  it  is 
homctimcs  called  a  mountain  of  Macedonia  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  329;  Ptul.  iii.  13.  §  19),  and  sometimes  a 
mountain  of  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vii.  128;  Plin.  iv. 
8.  s.  15.)  It  fonns  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Cambunian  range,  and  extends  to  the  sea  a<}  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneius,  being  >4ci>ar:itod  by  the 
vale  of  Tcmpe  from  the  heights  of  Oiwa.  Xcnagonis, 
wlic)  measured  the  pcr|icndicular  liciglit  of  Olympus 
fruiii  the  town  of  Pythium,  ascertaineil  its  elcv.ition 
to  Ix*  ten  stadia  and  nearly  one  plethriim  (Plut. 
Avinii  i.'>);  vtliich  Holland,  DudwuU,  Leake,  auJ 
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othen  regard  as  not  far  from  the  truth,  since  they 
estimate  its  height  to  be  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet.  But  these  writers  have  considerably 
undercalculated  its  elevation,  which  is  now  asceiw 
tained  to  be  9754  feet.  Herodotus  relates  that  Mt. 
Olympus  was  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma  (vii. 
128);  and  we  know  from  modem  travellers  that 
in  clear  weather  it  is  visible  from  Mt  Athos,  which 
is  90  miles  distant  {Jowm.  Gtogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii. 
p.  69.)  All  travellers,  who  have  visited  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, dwell  with  admiration  upon  its  imposing  gran- 
deur. One  of  the  most  striking  de&triptions  of  its 
appearance  is  given  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it 
from  JAtokhoro  at  its  base : — "  We  had  not  before 
been  aware  of  the  extreme  vicinity  of  the  town  to 
the  base  of  Olympus;  but  when  leaving  it,  and 
accidentally  looking  bade,  we  saw  through  an  opening 
in  the  fog,  a  faint  outlme  of  vast  precipice,  seeming 
almost  to  overhang  the  place ;  and  so  aerial  in  their 
aspect,  that  for  a  few  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog,  how- 
e\'er,  dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy 
sununits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a  dark  blue 
sky  far  above  tlie  belt  of  clouds  and  mist  that  hung 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  transient 
view  we  had  of  the  mountain  from  this  point  showed 
us  a  line  of  precipices  of  vast  height,  forming  its 
eastern  front  toward  the  sea;  and  broken  at  inttrvals 
by  deep  hollows  or  ravino,  which  were  richly  clothed 
with  forest  trees.  The  oiJc,  chestnut,  beech,  plane- 
tree,  &c.,  are  seen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base 
and  skirts  of  the  mountain  ;  and  towards  the  sum- 
mit  of  tlie  first  ridge,  large  forests  of  pine  spread 
themselves  along  the  acclivities.  Behind  this  first 
ridge,  others  rise  up  and  recede  towards  the  loftier 
central  heights  of  Olympus.  Almost  opposite  the 
town  of  Litokhoro,  a  vast  ravine  penetrates  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountjun,  through  the  opening  of 
which  we  saw,  though  only  for  a  few  minutes,  wb^t  1 
conceive  to  be  the  summit, — firom  this  point  of  view, 
with  a  somewhat  concave  ascending  line  on  each 
side."  (Holland,  Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Though 
the  lower  sides  of  Olympus  are  well  wooded*  the 
summit  presents  a  wide  extent  of  a  bare  light- 
coloured  rock.  (Leake,  Northern' Greece^  vol.  i. 
p.  434.)  The  broad  summit  of  Olympus  is  alluded 
to  by  Homer,  who  gives  to  it  the  epiUiet  of  fuuepSs 
more  frequently  than  any  other.  Next  to  that,  is 
itydvyupos  (^IL  i.  420),  fitnn  its  being  covered  with 
snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Hcsiod 
{Theog.  118)  also  gives  it  the  epithet  of  vi^6tis. 
Below  the  summit  its  mgged  outline  is  broken  into 
many  ridges  and  precipices,  whence  Homer  describes 
it  as  iroAv$e(p<£v.  (//.  L  499,  v.  754.)  The  forests, 
which  covered  the  lower  sides  of  Olympus,  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  f)Octs.  (iroAuSey- 
hpos^  Eurip.  Bacch.  660;  Ossaeyrowi^Mwinvolvcre 
Olyinpum,  Virg.  Georg.  28 1 ;  ojHutis  Olympus,  llor. 
CamL  iii.  4.  52.)  The  mountain  is  now  called 
E'lymbo^  i.  e.  "EAv^iirof,  by  the  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants, which  name  Leake  observes  is  probably  nut  a 
modem  conruption,  but  the  ancient  diiilcctic  form,  for 
the  Aeolic  tribes  of  Greece  often  substituted  the 
(■jtsilon  for  the  omicron,  as  in  the  instmce  of  'Opxo' 
ficKo'r,  which  the  Boeotians  called  *Epxo/*(i'($^.  (I)od- 
well,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  105;.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece.,  voL  iii.  pp.  341,407.)  Olympus 
w:u  believed  to  be  the  residence  of  Zeus  and  Uifi.  vAWt 
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the  calm  ether,  it  was  believed  that  here  was  an 
opening  into  the  vault  of  heaven,  closed  by  a  thick 
clond,  as  a  door.  (//.  v.  751.)  [See  Diet  ofBiogr. 
Vol  III.  p.  25 ;  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek  Lex.  m.  v.] 

2.  A  moontain  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia.     [Sel- 

LASIA.] 

3.  A  mountain  above  Olympia  in  Elis.  [Olym- 
PIA,  p.  475,  a.] 

OLYMPUS  COAw^iroj).  1 .  A  mountain  range 
of  Mjsia,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  river 
Sangarius,  and  dividing  Phrygia  from  Bithjnia. 
To  distinguish  it  from  other  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  it  often  is  called  the  Mysian  Olympus.  Its 
height  rises  towards  the  west,  and  that  part  which  is 
of  tlio  greatest  height,  is  the  highest  mountun  in  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  country  around  this  mountain  was 
well  peopled,  but  its  heights  were  thickly  clad  with 
wood,  and  contained  many  safe  retreats  for  robbens, 
bands  of  whom,  under  a  regular  leader,  often  rendered 
the  country  unsafe.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  574,  coinp.  x. 
p.  470,  xii.  p.  571 ;  Herod,  i.  36,  vlL  74 ;  Ptol.  v.  1. 
§  10  ;  Steph.  B.  m.  v.  ;  Plin.  v.  40, 43 ;  Pomp.  Mela, 
i.  19 ;  Amm.  Mure.  xxvi.  9 ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon, 
Rhod,  i.  598.)  The  lower  regions  of  this  great 
mountain  are  still  covered  with  extensive  forests;  but 
the  summit  is  rocky,  devoid  of  vegetation,  and 
during  the  greater  port  of  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  The  Turks  generally  call  it  Anadoli  Dagh, 
though  the  western  or  highest  parts  also  bear  the 
name  of  Keshith  Dagh^  that  is,  the  Monk's  Mountain, 
and  the  eastern  Toumixndji  or  Domoun  Dagh.  The 
Byzantine  historians  mention  several  fortresses  to 
defend  the  passes  of  Olympus,  such  as  Pithcca 
(Nicet  Chon.  p.  35  ;  B.  Ginnam.  p.  21),  Acrunum, 
and  Calogroea  (B.  Cinnam.  I  c. ;  Cedren.  p.  553  ; 
Anna  Comn.  p.  441 ;  comp.  Brown,  in  Walpole's 
Turkey y  tom,ii.  pp.  109,  foil. ;  Pococke,  Travels,  iiL 
p.  178). 

2.  A  mountain  in  the  north  of  Galatia,  which  it 
separates  from  Bitliynia.  It  is,  properly  speaking, 
only  a  continuation  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  is 
remarkable  in  history  for  the  defeat  sustained  on  it 
by  the  Tolistoboii,  in  a  battle  against  the  Romans 
under  Manlius.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  19,  Sec ;  Polyb.  xxiL 
20,  21.)     Its  modem  name  is  Ala  Dagh, 

3.  A  volcanic  mountain  in  the  east  of  Lycia,  a 
little  to  the  north-east  of  Gorydalla.  It  also  bore 
the  name  of  Phoenicus,  and  near  it  was  a  large  town, 
likewise  bearing  the  name  Olympus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  666.)  In  another  passage  (xiv.  p.  671)  Strabo 
speaks  of  a  mountain  Olympus  and  a  stronghold  of  the 
same  name  in  Gilicia,  from  which  the  whole  of  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia  could  be  surveyed,  and  which 
was  in  hb  time  taken  possession  of  by  the  Isaurian 
robber  Zenicetas.  It  is,  however,  generally  supposed 
that  this  Gilician  Oljrmpus  is  no  other  than  the 
Lycian,  and  that  the  geographer  was  led  into  his 
robtake  by  the  fact  that  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Corvcus  existed  both  in  Lycia  and  Gilicia.  On  the 
Lycian  Olympus  stood  a  temple  of  Hephaestus. 
(Gomp.  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §  205 ;  Ptol.  v.  3. 
§  3.)  Scylax  (39)  does  not  mention  Olympus,  but 
his  Siderus  is  evidently  no  other  place.  (Leake,  Aaia 
Minor,  p.  1 89 ;  Fellows,  Lgcia,  pp.  2 1 2,  foil. ;  Spratt 
and  Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia^  i.  p.  192.)  Mount 
Olympus  now  bears  the  name  Janar  Daphj  and  the 
town  that  of  Deliktash  ;  in  the  latter  place,  which 
was  first  identified  by  Bcuiifi)rt,  some  ancient  remains 
■till  exist ;  but  it  dues  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
a  large  town,  as  Strabo  calls  it  [L.  S.] 

OLYMPUS  CO^vfivos,  SUab.  liv.  p^  (>«^,6&3\ 
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Ptol.  ▼.  14.  %  Si),  a  mountain  range  in  the  lofty 
island  of  Gypnu.  On  one  of  its  eminences — breist- 
shaped  (ftoarociS^f)  —  was  a  temple  to  Aphrodite 
"  of  the  heights  "  (durpala),  into  which  women  were 
not  permitted  to  enter.  (Strab.  L  c.)  This  pro- 
bably implies  that  all  but  the  "  hierodnlae "  were 
excluded.  (Gomp.  Glaudian,  Nupt,  Hon.  et  Mar, 
49—85;  AchilL  Tat.  vii.  13.)  AccoMing  to  Po- 
cocke  (TVotr.  vol.  iL  p.  212;  comp.  Mariti,  Viaggi, 
vol.  i.  p.  206),  this  part  of  the  chain  is  now  called 
Haghioi  Stavroe,  or  Sta.  Croce^  from  a  convent 
dedicated  to  the  Grow.  (Engel,  Kgprot,  voL  i.  pp. 
33—37).  [E,  B.  J.] 

OLYNTA  INS.  COA^in-o,  Scyl.  p.  8;  Sdentii, 
It.  Anton. ;  Peut  Tab, ;  SolenU,  Geog.  Rav.),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  now  bean 
the  name  of  Soltay  and  is  famous  for  its  honey. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro^  toI.  i.  p. 
187.)  [E.B.J.] 

OLYNTHIAGUS.  [Oltsthub.] 
OLYNTHUS  COAwtfoj,  ScyL  p.  26;  Stiab.vii. 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.;  Pomp.  Mda,  ii.  2.  §  9;  Plin.  iv. 
17 :  £ih,  'OA.iJy9to5),  a  town  which  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Toronaic  gulf,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Pal- 
lene  and  Sithonia,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
pUin.  Originally  a  Bottiaean  town,  at  the  time  cf 
the  Persian  invasion  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ghalcldic  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  122;  Stnbw  x. 
p.  447),  to  whom,  under  Gritobulus  of  Torone,  it  was 
handed  over,  by  the  Persian  Artabazus,  after  taking 
the  town,  and  slaying  all  the  inhabitants  (Herod.  viiL 
127).  Afterwarids  Perdiccas  pre^-ailed  on  noany  of 
the  Ghalcidian  settlers  to  abandon  the  small  towns 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  make  Olynthus,  which  was  se- 
veral stadia  from  the  sea,  their  central  position 
(Thuc.  i.  58).  After  this  period  the  Bottiaei  seem 
to  have  been  the  humble  dependents  of  the  Ghal- 
cidiaiis,  with  whom  they  are  found  joined  on  two  oc- 
casions (Thuc.  i.  65,  ii.  79).  The  expeditioii  of 
Brasidas  secured  the  independence  of  the  Olynthians, 
whicli  was  distinctly  recognised  by  treaty  (Thuc 
V.  1 9.)  The  town,  from  its  maritime  situation,  became 
a  place  of  great  imporUnce,  b.  o.  392.  Owing  to  the 
weakocss  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  king,  they 
were  enabled  to  take  into  their  alliance  the  smaller 
towns  of  maritime  Macedonia,  and  gradually  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  include  the  larger  cities  in  this 
region,  including  even  Pella.  The  military  {one  of 
the  Olynthian  confederacy  had  now  become  so  pow- 
erful from  the  just  and  generous  prindjdes  npoo 
which  it  was  framed,  including  full  liberty  of  inter- 
marriage, of  commercial  dealings,  and  landed  propric- 
torsliip,  that  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  jealous  of  Olyn- 
thian supremacy,  and  menaced  in  their  independence, 
applied  to  Sparta,  then  in  the  height  of  its  power, 
]).c.  383,  to  solicit  intervention.  The  Spartan  Eu- 
damidas  was  at  once  sent  against  Olynthus,  with 
such  force  as  could  be  got  ready,  to  check  the  new 
power.  Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilana,  was  after- 
wards sent  there  with  a  force  of  10,000  men,  which 
the  Spartan  assembly  had  previously  voted,  wad  was 
joined  by  Dordas,  prince  of  Elimeia,  with  400  Ma- 
cedonian horse.  But  the  conquest  6[  Olynthus  was 
no  easy  enterprise ;  its  cavalry  was  excellent,  and 
enabled  them  to  keep  the  Spartan  infantxy  at  bay. 
Teleutias,  at  first  successfiU,  becoming  over  ooo- 
fidcnt,  sustained  a  terrible  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
the  city.  But  the  S})artans,  not  di^theartened,  thought 
only  of  repairing  their  dishonour  by  fresh  exertions. 
Agcsipolib,  their  king,  was  placed  in  cummand,  and 
QtdfireKi  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour;  the  yomig 
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prince  died  of  a  fever,  and  was  succeeded  by  P0I7- 
biades  u  general,  who  put  an  end  to  the  war,  B.C. 
879.  The  Oljnthians  were  reduced  to  such  straits, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and,  break- 
ing up  their  own  federation,  enroUed  themselves  as 
sworn  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy 
under  obligations  of  fealty  to  Sparta  (Xen.  JIdL  v.  2. 
§  12,  3.  §  18;  Diodor.  xv.  21—23;  Dem.  de  Fab. 
I.eg.  c.  75.  p.  425).  The  subjugation  of  Olynthus 
was  disastrous  to  Greece,  by  removing  the  strongest 
bulwark  against  Macedonian  aggrandisement.  Sparta 
was  the  first  to  crush  the  bright  promise  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Athens  to  deal  it 
the  most  deadly  blow,  by  the  seizure  of  Pydna,  Me- 
tiione,  and  Potidaea,  with  the  region  about  the  Ther- 
uiaic  gulf,  between  b.  c.  368 — 363,  at  the  expense 
of  Olynthus.  The  Olynthians,  though  humbled, 
were  not  subdued ;  alarmed  at  Philip's  conquest  of 
Amphipolis,  b.c.  358,  they  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Athens,  where,  through  the  intrigues  d  the  Mace- 
donians, they  were  repulsed.  Irritated  at  their  ad- 
I'ances  b^g  rejected,  they  closed  with  Philip,  and 
received  at  his  hands  the  district  of  Anthemus,  as 
well  as  the  important  Athenian  possession  of  Poti- 
d)U^a.  (Dem.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71.  s.  22).  Philip  was 
too  near  and  dangerous  a  neighbour;  and,  by  a  change 
of  policy,  Olynthus  concluded  a  peace  with  Athens 
B.  c.  352.  After  some  time,  during  which  tliere  was 
a  feeling  of  reciprocal  mistrust  between  the  Olynthians 
and  Philip,  war  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  b.  c.  350. 
Overtures  for  an  alliance  bad  been  previously  made 
by  Athens,  with  which  the  Olynthians  felt  it  prudent 
to  closeL  On  the  first  recognition  of  Olynthus  as  an 
ally,  Demosthenes  delivered  the  earliest  of  his  memo- 
rable harangues;  two  other  Olynthiac  speeches  fol- 
lowed. For  a  period  of  80  years  Olynthus  had 
been  the  enemy  of  Athens,  but  the  eloquence  and 
statesman-like  sagadty  of  Demosthenes  induced  the 
people  to  scud  succours  to  their  ancient  foes:  and 
yet  he  was  not  able  to  persuade  them  to  assist  Olyn- 
thus with  sufficient  vigour.  Still  the  fate  of  the  city 
was  delayed ;  and  the  Olynthians,  had  they  been  on 
their  gujund  against  treachery  within,  might  perhaps 
have  saved  themselves.  The  deUul  of  the  capttu«  is 
unknown,  but  the  struggling  city  fell,  in  b.c.  347, 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  **  cidlidus  emptor  Olynthi" 
(Juv.  xiv.  47),  through  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes 
and  Euthycrates;  its  doom  was  that  of  one  taken  by 
storm  (Dem.  Philipp.  iii.  pp.  125 — 128,  FdU. 
Leg.  p.  426;  Diod.  xvi.  53).  All  that  survived — 
men,  women,  and  children — were  sold  as  slaves;  the 
town  itself  was  destroyed.  The  fall  of  Olynthus  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  from  the 
Thessalian  frontier  as  for  as  Thrace —  in  all  30 
Clialcidic  cities.  Demosthenes  (^Philipp.  iiL  p.  117; 
comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  121 ;  Justin,  viii.  3),  speaking  of 
them  about  five  years  afterwards,  says  that  they 
were  so  thoroughly  destroyed,  that  it  might  be  sup- 
pusM  that  they  had  never  been  inhabited.  The  site 
of  Olynthus  atAio  Mamas  it,  however,  known  by  its 
distance  of  60  stadia  from  Potidaea,  as  well  as  by 
some  vestiges  of  the  city  still  existing,  and  by  its 
higoon,in  which  Artabazus  slew  the  inhabitants.  The 
name  of  this  marsh  was  Bolyca  {yi  BoAvid}  Xifin}, 
Hegisander,  ap.  Athen.  p.  334).  Two  rivers,  the 
Anitas  ('Afi/Tos)  and  Olynthiacus  ('OAwvdto- 
k6s\  flowed  into  this  lagoon  from  Apollonia  (Athen. 
I  c).  Mecyberna  was  its  harbour;  and  there  was 
a  spot  near  it,  called  Caktharoletiiron  (Kortfa' 
l>u\f$pov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330 ;  Plut  de  An.  Tranq. 
475. 45;  Arist.  Afirab,  Auk,  120;  Pliu.  xi.  34),  su 
VOL.  u. 
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coiica  because  black  beetles  could  not  Uve  there. 
Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  73)  speaks  of  only  one  extant 
coin  of  Olynthus— > the  "  type"  a  head  of  Heracles, 
with  the  lion's  skin ;  but  Mr.  Millingen  has  engraved 
one  of  those  beautiful  Chalddian  coins  on  which  the 
"  legend"  OATN0  surrounds  the  head  of  Apollo  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  word  XAAXIAEAN,  his  lyre, 
on  the  reverse.  (Cousinery,  Voyage ^  vol.  ii.  p.  161; 
Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 54,  457—459 ; 
Voemel,  de  Oh/nihi  Situ,  civitatej  potmtia,  et  ever- 
nonej  Franco!  ad  M.  1829;  Winiewski,  Comm.  ad' 
Dem.  de  Cor.  pp.  66,  seq.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OMANA  (•'O/ioyo,  Per^l.  Mar.  Erythr.  c.  27, 
36;  Murcian,  Peripl  c.  28,  ed.  MUUer,  1855),  a 
port  of  some  importance  on  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
which  is  noticed  also  by  Pliny  (vL  28.  s.  32).  Its 
position  was  near  the  modem  bay  of  7VAtt6ar,  per- 
haps where  Mannert  has  suggested,  at  Gape  Tanha 
(v.  2.  p.  421).  Vincent  places  it  a  little  to  the  £. 
of  Gape  Ia»k.  In  Ptolemy,  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Gommana  (vi.  8.  §  7).  [V.] 

OMANA  (reb  "O/ioya),  a  deep  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia  eaut  of  Syagros,  600  stadia  in  dia- 
meter, according  to  the  Periplus,  botmded  on  the 
east  by  lofly  and  rugged  mountains  (ap.  Hudson, 
Geog.  Min.  tom.  i.  p.  18),  doubtless  identical  with 
the  Oroanum  emporium,  which  Ptolemy  places  in 
long.  77^  40^,  hit  19^  45',  which  must  have  belonged 
to  the  Omanitae  mentioned  by  the  same  geogra{^er 
(vi.  15),  separated  only  by  the  Gattabani  from  the 
Montes  Asaborum,  doubtless  the  mountains  men- 
tioned in  the  Periplus.  If  Ras  Fartak  be  cor- 
rectly taken  as  the  ancient  Syagros,  the  ancient 
Omana  must  have  been  far  to  the  west  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Arabia  now  called  by  that  name,  and 
within  the  territory  of  HadramauL  The  modem 
*Oman  is  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  gives  its  name  to  the  sea  outside  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Persian  GuLf^  which  washes  it  on  the 
east  and  south.  (Gosselin,  BechercheSj  tom.  iii. 
pp.  32,33;  Vincent,  iii.  16;  Forster,  Geogr.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  il  pp.  173,  180,  notef.)         [G.W.] 

OMANl  or  OMANNI  (Ao^ioi  ol  'Ofjuxyoi  or 
'O/utvvoC),  a  branch  of  the  Lygii,  in  the  NE.  of 
Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  to  the 
S.  of  the  Buigundiones,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Lygii 
Diduni  (Ptol.  u.  11.  §  18).  Tacitus  ((Term.  43)  in 
enumerating  the  tribes  of  the  Lygii  does  not  mention 
the  Omani,  but  a  tribe  occurs  in  his  list  bearing  the 
name  of  Manimi,  which  from  its  resemblance  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  identical  with  the  Omani.  But 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  [L.  S.] 

OMBI  ("O/i^oi,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  73 ;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.;  JL  Anton,  p.  165;  Omboo,  Juv.  xv.  35; 
Ambo,  Not.  Imp.  sect  20:  Fth.  *Ofi€i'nis;  comp. 
Aehan,  Eist  An.  x.  21),  was  a  town  in  tlie 
Thebaid,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Ombitcs,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Syene,  and  situated  upon  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile ;  kt  24^  6'  N.  Ombi  was  a  gar- 
ri8<Hi  town  under  every  dynasty  of  Acgypt,  Pharaonic, 
Macedonian,  and  Roman;  and  was  celebrated  fur  the 
magnificence  of  its  temples  and  its  hereditary  feud 
with  the  people  of  Tentyra. 

Ombi  was  the  first  city  below  Syene  at  which 
any  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  occur.  The 
Nile,  indeed,  at  this  portion  of  its  course,  is  ill-suited 
to  a  dense  population.  It  runs  between  steep  and 
narrow  banks  of  sandstone,  and  deposits  but  little 
of  its  fertilising  slime  upon  the  dreary  and  barren 
shores.  There  are  two  temples  at  OnvVA^  oikVCANr&sXKJ^ 
i  Q£Uiesti(»ec^UaiwiiEaai>]bAiye^^c^K^^ 
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of  Iladjar-tehekh.  The  more  magnificent  of  the 
two  stands  upon  the  top  of  a  sandy  hill,  and  appeara 
to  liave  been  a  species  of  Pantheon,  since,  according 
to  extant  inncriptions,  it  was  dedicated  to  Aroeres 
(Apollo)  and  tlie  other  deities  of  the  Ombite  Dome 
by  the  soldiers  quartered  there.  The  smaller  temple 
to  the  NW.  was  sacred  to  Isis.  Both,  indeed,  are  of 
an  impOMinj;  architecture,  and  still  retain  the  bril- 
liant colours  with  wliich  their  builders  adorned 
them.  They  are,  however,  of  the  Ptolemaic  ape, 
with  the  exception  of  a  doorway  of  sandstone,  built 
into  a  wall  of  brick.  This  was  part  of  a  temple 
built  by  Thothmes  III.  in  honour  of  the  crocodile- 
headed  god  Sevak.  The  monarch  is  represented  on 
the  d(X)r-jambs,  holding  the  measuring  reed  and 
chisel,  the  emblems  of  construction,  and  in  the  act 
of  dedicating  the  temple.  The  Ptolemaic  portions 
of  tlio  larger  temple  present  an  exception  to  an 
almost  universal  rule  in  Aegyptian  architecture.  It 
has  no  propylon  or  dromos  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
portico  has  an  uneven  number  of  columns,  in  all 
fifteen,  arranged  in  a  triple  row.  Of  th«ie  columns 
thirteen  are  still  erect.  As  there  are  two  pnncipal 
entrances,  the  temple  would  seem  to  be  two  united 
in  one,  strengtliening  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
Pantheon  of  the  Ombite  nome.  On  a  cornice  above 
the  doorway  of  one  of  the  adyta  is  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, recording  the  erection,  or  perhaps  tlie  restora- 
tion of  the  sekos  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  his 
sister- wife  Cleopatra,  B.  c.  180 — 145.  The  hill  on 
which  the  Ombite  temples  stand  has  been  con- 
siderably excavated  at  its  base  by  the  river,  which 
here  strongly  inclines  to  the  Arabian  bank. 

Tlie  crocrMliie  was  held  in  especial  honour  by  the 
people  of  Ombi ;  and  in  the  adjacent  catacombs  are 
occasionally  found  mummies  of  the  sacred  animal. 
Juvenal,  in  hi:>  1 5th  satire,  has  given  a  lively  de- 
scription of  a  fight,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness, 
between  the  Oinbitae  and  the  inhabitants  d  Ten- 
tyru,  who  were  hunters  of  the  crocodile.  On  this 
occasion  the  men  of  Ombi  had  the  worst  of  it ;  and 
ont<  of  tlu'ir  number,  having  stumbled  in  his  flight, 
was  canjiht  and  eaten  by  the  Tentyrites.  The  sa- 
tirist, however,  has  repre.sented  Ombi  as  nearer  to 
Tentyra  than  it  actually  is,  these  towns,  in  fact, 
being  nearly  100  miles  from  each  other.  The  Ko- 
mail  coins  of  the  Ombite  nome  exhibit  the  crocodile 
and  the  cfligy  of  the  crocodile-headed  god  SevaL 

The  modem  hamlet  of  Koum-OnUws,  or  the  hill 
of  Oinbofi,  covers  part  of  the  site  of  tlio  ancient 
Ombi.  The  ruins  have  excited  the  attention  <^ 
many  distinguished  modem  travellers.  Descriptions 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  following  works:  — 
Pococke,  Travf.lSj  vol.  iv.  p.  186;  Hamilton,  Aegyp- 
tiaai,  p.  34  ;  Champolli(»n,  lEijypte,  vol.  i.  p.  167: 
Denon.  DestTipthm  de  VEg^te^  vol. i.  ch.  4,  p.  1 ,  full. ; 
Burckhartlt,  Nubia,  4to.  p.  106;  Belzoni,  Ti'aeeUj 
vol.  ii.  p.  314.  On  the  oppt»site  side  of  the  Nile  was  a 
suburb  of  Ombi,  called  Contra-Ombos.  [W.B.D.] 

OMBRIOS  INS.     [FoRTiTNATAE  Iks.] 

OMBKO'NES  ('O/u^/wi'fj,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  21),  a 

P<^)ple  of  European  Ssunnatia,  whose  eeat  appears  to 

have  been  on  the  flanks  of  tlie  CarpathUitu,  about 

the  sources  of  the   Vvtuia.     Schafarik  {Slav,  AU. 

voL  i.  pp.  389—391,  407)  considers  them  to  be  a 

Celtic  people,  grounding  his  arguments  mainly  upon 

tha  identity  of  their  name  with  that  of  the  Celtic 

—  as  he  considers  them  to  be  —  Umbrians,  or  the 

•iMak  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsuhi. 

,  -jMnt  inqoiiy  has  tlirowr.  considerable  doubt  u]M)n 

'  4lf  dmnUoa  of  the  Umbrians  {tum  &  QanMi 
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stock.  [lTALiA,Vol.lI.p.86,b.]  This  is  one  proof, 
among  others,  of  the  futility  of  the  use  of  names  of 
nations  in  historical  investigations;  but,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  th«re  were  Gallic  settlements 
beyond  the  Carpathians,  names  of  these  foreign 
hordes  might  still  linger  in  the  countries  they  had 
(Hice  occupied  long  after  their  return  westward  in 
consequence  of  the  morement  of  nations  from  the 
East  [E.B.J.] 

OMEXO'GARA  (;Ofiw6yapa),  a  town  in  tlie 
district  (ji  Ariaca,  in  the  division  of  India  intra 
Gangem.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the 
present  Ahmed-nagar^  celebrated  for  its  rock  for- 
tress. (Ptol.  rii.  1.  §  82;  comp.  Pott  Etym.  Fartch. 
p.  78.)  [V.] 

OMIRAS.      [ElIFHRATES.] 

OMPIIA'LIUM  {'OfUfMXioy),  a  plain  in  Crete, 
so  named  from  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  the 
babe  2^us  from  Rhea.  The  scene  of  the  incident 
is  laid  near  Thenae,  Cnossus,  and  the  river  Tritoo. 
(Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  45  ;  Died.  y.  70  ;  Schol. 
ad  Nicand.  Alexipharm,  7;  Steph.  B.  m.  v.;  Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  11.  404 ;  Pa^ey,  7>a».  vol.  i. 
p.  224.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OMPHA'LIUM  COfupiiXioy),  one  of  the  inhuh! 
cities  of  the  Chaones  in  Epeims.  (PtoL  iii.  14. 
§  7.)  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.)  erroneously  calls  it  a 
city  of  Thessaly.  Leake  places  it  at  Prem^ij  in 
the  valley  of  the  Viosa  (the  Aous).  QNortherH 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  12a) 

ON.    [IIeliopolis.1 

ONCAE.     [Thebak.] 

ONCEIUM  (^"OyKttov),  a  place  in  Arcadia  upon 
the  river  Ladon,  near  Thelpusa.  and  o(Hitaining  a 
temple  of  Deiiieter  Ermnys.  (Paus.  viii.  25.  §  4 ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.)  The  Ladon,  after  leaving  thb 
temple,  passed  that  of  Apollo  Oncaeates  on  the  left, 
and  that  of  the  boy  Asclepius  on  the  right  (Paus. 
viii.  25.  §  11.)  The  name  is  derived  by  Pausanias 
from  Oncu.**,  a  bon  of  Apollo,  who  reigned  at  this 
place.  Leake  supposes  that  Tumbikij  the  only  re- 
markable site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ladon  between 
Thelpnsa  and  the  Tuthoa,  is  the  site  of  Uie  tonple  of 
Asclepius.  {Aforeaj  vol.  ii.  p.  103.)  Other  writers 
mention  a  small  town  Oncak  (  "07x01)  in  Arcadia, 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  Onceinm.  (Txctzes, 
adLycophr.  1225;  Etym.  M.  p.  613;  Phavorin. «.  r.) 

ONCUESMUS  ("Oyicf^fiof),  a  port-town  of 
Chaonia  in  Epeirus,  opposite  the  north-western  point 
of  Corcyra,  and  the  next  port  upon  the  coast  to  the 
south  of  Panormus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  PtoL  iii 
14.  §  2.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  impcut- 
ance  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  oniinar|r 
points  of  departure  from  Epeirns  to  Italy,  as  Cicero 
calls  the  wind  favourable  for  making  that  passage 
an  Ouche.'imites.  (Cic.  ad  AtL-vn.  2.)  Aocordiiig 
to  Dionysiiui  of  Ilalicamassus  (^AnL  Rom.  L  51) 
the  real  name  of  the  place  was  the  Port  of  Anchises 
(^hyx^cov  Xip.4iv),  named  after  Anchises,  the  fiither 
of  Aeneas ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  tra- 
dition that  the  name  Onchesmns  assumed  the  form 
of  Anchiasmus  under  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Its 
site  is  that  of  the  place  now  called  the  Forty  Samtt. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vuL  i.  p.  11.) 

ONCHESTUS.  1.  i'OyxriffT6s:  Eth.  'Orjdk- 
Ttos),  an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia  in  the  territocy  of 
Haliartus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Onchestof, 
a  son  of  Poseidon.  (Paus.  ix.  26.  §  5;  Steph.  B. 
s.  «.)  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  and  grove 
of  Poseidon,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  ('O7- 
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ii.  506),  and  siit)^iicnt  poets.  (Find.  IsthnL  L  44, 
iv.  32;  Lycoplir.  645.)  Here  an  Amphictyonic 
cuuncil  of  the  Boeotians  naed  to  assemble.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  412.)  Paosanias  (/.  c.)  says  that  Onchestna 
was  15  stadia  from  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx, 
the  modern  Fcujd;  and  its  position  is  still  more  ac- 
curately defined  by  Strabo  (/.  c).  The  latter 
writer,  who  censures  Alcaeus  for  placing  Onchestus 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helicon,  says  tliat  it  was  in  tlie 
Haliartia,  on  a  naked  hill  near  the  Teneric  plain  and 
the  Copaic  lake.  He  further  maintains  that  the 
grorc  of  Poseidon  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets ;  but  Pausanias,  who  visited  the  place, 
mentions  the  grove  as  still  existing.  The  site  of 
Onchestus  is  probably  marked  by  the  Hellenic  re- 
mains situated  upon  the  low  ridge  which  separates 
the  two  great  Boeotian  basins,  those  of  lake  Gopais 
and  of  Thebes,  and  whicli  connects  Mount  Fagd 
with  the  roots  of  Helicon.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  seq.;  GcU,  Jtiner.  p.  125.) 

2.  A  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  near  Scotussa, 
through  the  battle-field  of  Cynoscephalae  into  the 
lake  Boebeis.  It  was  probably  the  river  at  the 
sources  of  which  Dederiani  stands,  but  which  bears 
no  modem  name.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  6;  Polyb.  xviii.  3; 
Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol,  iv.  p. 
473.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  river  as  the  Omo- 
ciioNUS  ('O»'dx«»'oy,  Herod,  vii.  129;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
s.  15),  whose  waters  were  exhausted  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  describes  this 
river  as  flowing  into  the  Peneius;  but  in  this  he  was 
probably  mbtaken,  as  its  course  must  have  been  into 
the  lake  Boebeis.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  Iv. 
p.  514.) 

ONEIA.     [CoRiSTiius,  Vol.  I.  p.  674.] 

OXEUM  (Ovotoi',  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4;  Peut.  Tab.-, 
Gec^.  Rav.),  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  has  been 
identified  with/i/miMa,at  the  mouth  of  the  Cettina. 
(Neigebaur,  Dk  Sud-Slaven,  p.  25.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

ONINGIS.    [AuRixx.] 

ONFSIA,  an  ishmd  near  Crete,  on  the  E.  side  of 
tlie  promontory  Itanus.     (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20.) 

VNOBA  AESTUATJIA  C'OKofio  Aitrrovdpta, 
Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  5),  called  also  simply  Onoba  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  143;  Mela,  iii.  1.  §  5).  1.  A  maritime  town 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the 
rivers  Anas  and  Baetis.  It  was  seated  on  the 
e^ituary  of  the  river  Luxia,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Augusta  Emerita.  (//m. 
Ant.  p.  431.)  It  is  commonly  identified  with 
Iluelca,  where  there  are  still  some  Koman  remains, 
e:^|jecia]ly  of  an  aqueduct;  the  vestiges  of  which, 
however,  are  fast  disappearing,  owing  to  its  being 
used  as  a  quarry  by  the  boorish  agriculturists  of  the 
noighbourliood.  (Murray's  Handbook  of  Spam,  p. 
170.)  Near  it  lay  Herculis  Insula,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  170),  called  'HpdK\fia  by  Steph.  B. 
(s.  r.),  now  Sokes.  Onoba  had  a  mint;  and  many 
Cuius  have  been  found  there  bearing  the  name  of  the 
town,  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the  spellmg, — 
Ouuba.  (Florez.  Afcd.  ii.  pp.  510,  649;  Mionnct, 
i.  p.  23,  Suppl.  p.  39;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  75,  ap. 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  340.) 

2.  Another  town  of  Baetica,  near  Corduba.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  3.)  In  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  1040. 
5)  it  is  called  Conoba.  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt  I.  p.  366) 
places  it  near  Villa  del  Carpio.  "T.  U.  D.] 

ONOBALAS.     [AcEsiNES,  No.  1.] 

ONOBKISATES,  a  peojilc  of  AquiUmia,  as  the 
nauie  stands  in  the  cuinmou  texts  of  Pliuy  (iv.  19); 
who  has  "Ooobrisates,  Belendii    Soltns  Pyreoaous." 
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lyAnville  {Notice^  <ft;.)  ingenioosly  supposes  that 
Onobrisates  ought  to  bie  Onobnsates,  which  is  tha 
least  possible  correction;  and  he  thinks  that  he  dis- 
covers the  old  name  in  the  modem  Nibouaan,  the 
name  of  a  canton  on  the  left  side  of  the  Neste  to- 
wards the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Neaie  is 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Garonne,  and  rises  in 
the  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 

ONOCHO'NUS.     [Onchestus,  No.  2.] 

ONUGNATHUS  (fOfov  yvdBos),  "  the  jaw  of  an 
ass,"  the  name  of  a  peninsula  and  promontory  in  the 
south  of  Laconia,  distant  200  stadia  south  of  Aso- 
pus.  It  is  now  entirely  surrounded  with  water,  and 
is  called  Ela/onui;  but  it  is  in  reaUty  a  peninsula, 
for  the  isthmus,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
mainland,  is  only  barely  covered  with  water.  It 
contains  a  harbcnir,  which  Strabo  mentions  ;  and 
Pausanias  saw  a  temple  of  Athena  in  ruins,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Cinadus,  the  steersman  of  Menelaus. 
(Pans.  ui.  22.  §  10,  ui.  23.  §  I ;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  363, 
364;  Curtius,  Pehponnesoa^yol.  ii.  p.  295.) 

ONU'PHIS  CO>'««^«,  Herod,  ii.  166;  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  61 ;  PKn.  v.  9.  s.  9:  Eth.  *Okcii;- 
^(n}i),  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nomos  Onn- 
phites,  in  the  A^yptian  Delta.  The  exact  position 
of  this  phioe  is  disputed  by  geographers.  D'Anville 
believes  it  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Banoub,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sebennytic  arm 
of  the  Nile.  Mannert  (vol.  x.  pt.  i,  p.  573)  pkces 
it  south  of  the  modem  Afttntour.  Belley  {Mem.  de 
VAcad.  dee  Inscript  tom.  xxviii.  p.  543)  identifies 
it  with  the  present  village  of  Novph^  in  the  centre 
of  the  Delta,  a  Uttle  to  the  £.  of  Bute,  about  lat 
31^  N.  Ch^poUion,  however,  regards  the  site  of 
this  nome  as  altogether  uncertain  (JEgypte  sous  lee 
Pharaohs,  vol.  ii.  p.  227).  The  Onuphite  nome  was 
one  of  those  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  division  of 
the  native  Aegyptian  army.  Coins  of  Onuphis  of 
the  age  of  Hadrian  —  obverse  a  laureated  head  of 
that  emperor,  reverse  a  female  figure,  probably 
Isis,  with  extended  right  hand  ~-  are  described  in 
Kasche  (£ex.  R.  Num.  III.  pars  posterior^  s.  r.). 
Tliis  town  b  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
e.  g.  by  Athanasius.  (Athanas.  Opera,  tom.  L  pt  ii. 
p.  776,  ed.  Paris,  1698;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chris- 
tian, tom.  ii.  p.  526,  Paris,  1740;  comp.  Pococke, 
Travels  in  the  East,  foL  voL  L  p.  423.)     [W.B.D.] 

OONAE.  [Oaeonks.] 

OPHARUS,  a  small  river  of  Sarmatia  A^^latica, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  7.  s.  7)  as  a  tributary  of 
tlie  I^igous,  which  flowed  into  the  Pains  Macotls. 
Herodotus  mentions  two  streams,  which  he  calls  the 
Lycus  and  Gams,  which  had  the  same  course  aiui 
direction  (iv.  123,  124).  It  is  likely  tliat  the 
rivers  in  Pliny  and  Herodotus  are  the  same.  It  is 
not  possible  now  to  identify  them  with  accu- 
racy. [V.] 

OPHEL.     [Jerusalem,  p.  20,  b.] 

OPHIO'DES  CO^mS«17J,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770;  Died, 
iii.  39 ;  Agatharch,  ap.  Hudson,  Geog  Graec.  Mim, 
p.  54),  or  Serpent-isle,  was  an  island  in  the  B6d  Sea, 
in  Foul  Bay,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  Berenice;  lat  24^  N.  The  topazes  pro- 
duced in  this  island  were  greatly  prized  lioth  in  the 
Arabian  and  Aegyptian  markets;  and  it  seems  from 
Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  34)  to  have  been  by  some  deno- 
minated Topaz-isle  (Topazos).  The  cause  of  its 
more  usual  name  is  doubtful ;  but  there  has  always 
been  a  tradition  ui  the  Easst  that  serpents  and  pre- 
cious stones  arc  found  near  uu<&  axvQ^\\«i«  "Wtf^ 
isluud  o(  Agtt,\]bni,  v.  ^  \\tt  %wii  ^Yi\^  V^K-t^ftw^Kks 
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j^ffos,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  77)  was  probably  tlie  snme 
with  OphitKles,  and  answers  to  the  present  Za^ 
margat.  The  isle  of  Kamaka,  opposite  tlie  head- 
land of  Jias-el'Anf,  is,  indeed,  by  some  geographers 
6up]iosed  to  be  the  true  Ophiodes  Insula.  (Castro, 
JJigt.  Gm.  de^  Voyages,  vol  i.  p.  205.)     [W.B.D.] 

OPHIONENSES  or  Ol'HIENSES.     [Aktoua, 
p.  65,  a.] 

OPIIIK  (p^ip-,  Ov^fp;  :S.owplp',  lowptip '^ 
"Xwpip  ;  1<a<ptp(i  ;  'Xtc^>apd  ;  l^t^pii  ;  Soir^fp  ; 
'Oir^eiV  ;  'CUtttlp,  LXX. ;  Jowph.  Ant.  viii.  6.  §  4), 
a  dihtrict,  the  name  of  which-  first  occurs  in  the 
etlinop^niphic  table  of  Geneait,  x.  29.  Solomon 
cauNcd  a  fleet  to  be  built  in  the  Edoniite  ports  of 
the  lUnl  Sea,  and  Hiram  supplied  him  with  Phoe- 
nician mariners  well  acquainted  with  nayigation, 
and  also  Tyrian  vessels,  "  ships  of  Tarshish." 
(1  KmffSt  ix.  28;  2  Chron,  viii.  18.)  The  articles 
of  mcrchandiiie  which  were  brought  back  once  in 
three  years  from  Ophir  were  gold,  silver,  red  sandal- 
wootl  ("almuggim,"  1  KingM,  x.  11;  **  alguramim," 
2  Chron,  iz.  10),  precious  stones,  ivory,  apes, 
("  kophim  "),  and  peacocks  ("  thfikyim,"  1  Kings,  x. 
22 ;  "  thakyim,"  I  Chron.  ix.  21).  The  gold  of  Ophir 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  most  precious  quality. 
(Job,  XX.  11,  24,  xxviii.  16;  Pi.  xlv.  9;  Isa.  xiii. 
12;  Eccles.  vii.  18).  In  Jer.  x.  9,  "  the  gold 
from  Uphaz,"  and  in  Dan.  x.  5,  "  the  fine  gold  of 
Uphaz,"  is,  by  a  slight  change  of  pronunciation,  the 
same  as  that  of  Ophir. 

Many  elaborate  treatise*  have  been  written  upon 
the  details  of  these  voyages.  The  researches 
of  Gesenins  (Theaaitr.  Linguae  Ilcbr.  vol.  i.  p. 
141:  and  in  J'Jrsch  und  GrUbers  *  Encycl.  art. 
Ophir),  Denfey  {Tndien,  pp.  30 — 32)  and  Lassen 
(/w/.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  537—539)  have  made  it  ex- 
tremely prubahle  that  the  W.  shores  of  the  Indian 
jicninsula  were  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  by 
Ihftir  colonies  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  in- 
tercounie  with  the  Gerrhaei,  were  early  acquainted 
with  the  i»erio<iically  blowing  monsoons.  In  favour 
of  this  Indian  hypothesis  is  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  names  by  which  the  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  designated  are  not  Hebrew  but  Sanscrit. 
The  peacock,  too,  is  an  exclusively  Indian  bird;  al- 
though from  their  gradual  extension  to  the  W.  they 
were  often  called  by  the  Greeks  *'  Median  and  Per- 
sian  birds;"  the  Samians  even  supposed  them  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  Samos,  as  the  bird  was 
reantl  at  first  in  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Hera 
in  that  island.  Silks,  also,  which  are  first  mentioned 
in  Prorcrbs,  xxxi.  22,  could  alone  have  been  brought 
from  India.  Quatrem^re  (Mem.  de  VAcad  des 
Inscr.  vol.  xv.  ])t.  ii.  1845,  pp.  349 — 402)  agrees 
with  Ileeren  (Rejtearches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  trans.), 
who  places  Ophir  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  ex- 
X>lain.s  *'  thukyim  '*  to  mean  not  peacocks,  but  par- 
rotf»  or  guinea-fowls.  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  41)  speaks 
of  a  Saimiara  {2dir<j>apa)  as  a  metropolis  of 
Arabia,  and  again  of  a  SouPARA  (Sovirdpa,  vii.  1. 
§  6)  in  Inilia,  on  the  Barygazenus  Sinus,  or  Gulf 
of  Cambag,  a  name  which  in  Sanscrit  sip^ifies 
"  fair-jhore."  (Lassen,  Diaert  de  Taprobane  Int. 
p.  18;  comp.  ImL  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  537.)  Sofala,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Mddagiucar  {London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  207), 
ii  dncribcd  by  Edritii  (ed.  Jaubert,  vol.  i.  p.  67)  as 
itiy  rich  in  gold,  and  subsequently  by  the  Por- 
■fter  Gama^s  voyage  of  discovery.  The  let- 
r  and  I  bo  frequently  interchanged  make  the 
of  tbo  African  So/cJa  equivalent  tot  V>ia.t  <£  \ 
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Sophara,  which  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  with 
several  other  fcums  for  the  Ophir  of  Solomon's  and 
Hiram*8  fleet.  Ptolemy,  it  has  been  seen,  has  a 
Saphara  in  Arabia  and  a  Soupara  in  India.  The 
significant  Sanscrit  names  of  the  mother-country 
had  been  repeated  or  reflected  on  neighbouring  or 
opposite  coasts,  as  in  tlie  present  day  occurs  in  many 
instances  in  the  English  and  Spanish  America>. 
The  range  of  the  trade  to  Ophir  might  thus  be 
extended  over  a  wide  space,  just  as  a  Phoenician 
voyage  to  Tartessus  might  include  touching  at  Gy- 
rene and  Carthage,  Gadeira  and  Ceme.  (Hnmboldt, 
Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  132,  133,  notes  179 — 182, 
trans.)  [E.B  J.] 

OPHIS  ("O^iOj  a  river  of  Pontus,  the  month  of 
which  was  90  stadia  to  the  east  of  port  Hyssns,  and 
which  separated  Colchis  from  the  country  oi  the 
Thianni.  (Arrian,  PeripL  PonL  Eux.  p.  6  ;  Ano- 
nym. Peripl.  p.  14,  where  it  is  called  'O^iovt.) 
This  river  sUU  bears  the  name  (^  Of.         [L.  S.] 

OPHIS.     [Mantineia.] 

OPHIUSA   INS.      [PiTYUSAE.] 

OPHIUSA,  OPHIUSSA.  1.  [Tyras.] 
2.  An  island  ofi"  the  coast  of  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  20). 
which  is  proliably  represented  by  Gacdapoulo  or 
Anti-Gozzo,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  the  Oxkla  In8. 
('0^«7a,  Stadiasm.  321),  which  tlie  anonymous 
Coast-describer  pUces  near  Lcbcn.         [E.  B.  J.] 

OPHIUSSA  ('0^ioD<r<ra),  a  small  island  in  the 
Propontis,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iv.  44)  and  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  B4<r€iKos, 
where  it  is  called  'G^K^co-cra);  it  still  beara  its 
ancient  name  under  the  corrupt  form  of  A/zia. 
(Pococke,  Travels,  iii.  p.  167.)  [L.  S.] 

OPULIMUS  ("Ot^Ai^Oi  a  ^n»°<:^  of  Moant 
Paryadpes  in  the  north-west  of  Pontna,  encksiug 
with  Mount  Lithnis,  the  extensive  and  fertile  dis- 
trict called  Phanaroea.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hamilton  (Researches,  i.  p.  439),  it 
now  bears  the  name  of  Kemer  J)agh  and  Okka 
Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

OPHRADUS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.25u 
8.  23)  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  Ihtungiana. 
Forbiger  conjectures  that  it  may  be  a  tributary  of 
the  Etymandrufl  (Ilmend),  now  called  the  Khask 
Rud.  [V.] 

OPHIUH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  written  *E^9& 
by  the  LXX.  (Joshua,  xviii.  23)  and  Fo^pit 
(1  5am.  xiiL  17).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
S.  Jerome  v.  M.P.  east  of  Bethel.  (Onom<M»t  s,  v. 
Aphra.)  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  this  accords  well 
with  the  position  of  Et-Taiyibeh,  a  village  of  Greek 
Christians,  on  a  conical  hill  on  a  high  ridge  of 
land,  which  would  probably  not  have  been  left  un- 
occupied in  ancient  times.  (Bib,  Hes,  vol.  iL 
pp.  123—125.) 

2.  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites  (^E^paBdi  mtrphs 
rod  'EaBpl,  LXX.;  Judges,  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  27;  in 
ver.  32.  *Ael  'EaBpl),  a  town  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  the  native  place  of  Gi- 
deon, where  also  he  was  buried.  [G.  W.] 

OPHRY'NIUM  CO<pp(n^€toy),  a  smaH  town  in  the 
north  of  Troas,  near  lake  Pteleos,  and  between  IMr- 
danns  and  Rhoeteum,  with  a  grave  sacred  to  Ajax. 
(Herod,  vii.  43  ;  Xcnoph.  Anab.  vii.  8.  §  5,  where 
it  is  called  *Oif>p6inoy ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.)  It  is 
probably  the  modem  Fren-KevL  (Comp.  Rasche, 
Learic.  Rei  Num.  iiL  2.  p.  136.)  [L.  S.] 

OPICI.     [Osci.] 

OPIS  COirir,  Herod,  i.  1^),  a  city  of  Babylonia, 
Txveix\i<aDni  ^aVVf^  HxxodiaAna^  who  Bimply  statw  that 
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the  river  Tigris  flowed  hj  it.  Xenopbon,  in  tha 
lictreat  of  the  Ten  Thonsand,  speaks  of  it  as  a  large 
city  situated  np<Hi  the  Physcos  (now  Adhem)f  and  ap- 
parently at  aoaie  distance  from  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris.  Arrian,  describing  the  return  of  Alexander 
from  the  East,  states  that  be  sailed  up  the  Tigris  to 
Opis,  destroying  on  his  way  the  dams  which  (it  was 
said)  the  Persians  had  placed  across  the  riyer  to 
prevent  any  naval  force  ascending  the  stream.  At 
Opis  he  is  said  to  have  held  a  great  assembly  of  all 
his  troops,  and  to  have  sent  home  those  who  were 
no  longer  flt  to  serve.  {Anab.  viL  7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  a  small  village,  but  plac^  it,  like 
Herodotus  and  Arrian,  upon  the  Tigris  (ii.  p.  80, 
xi.  p.  529,  xvi.  p.  739).  Captain  Lynch,  in  bis 
account  of  the  Tigris  between  Baghddd  and  S&mar- 
roA,  considers  that  some  extensive  ruins  he  met  with 
near  the  angle  fnrmed  by  the  Adhem  and  Tigris, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Nahr-awdn  canal,  mark 
the  site  of  Opis.  But  the  change  in  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  there  observable  has  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  great  {uurt  of  the  ancient  city.  (Lynch, 
Geogr.  Joum,  ix.  p.  472  ;  comp.  Bawlinson,  Geogr. 
Jottm.  X.  p.  95.)  [V.] 

OPITE'RGIUM  ('OiriT/pT'ioK:  Eth,  Opiterginus: 
Odtrzo),  a  city  of  Venetia,  situated  about  24  miles 
from  the  sea,  midway  between  the  rivers  Plavis 
(Pinve)  and  Liquentia  (Ltreaea),  on  a  small  stream 
(now  called  the  Frattd)  flowing  into  the  latter. 
No  mention  of  it  is  found  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Venetia ;  but  it  appears  to  have  under  their 
rule  become  a  considerable  municipal  town,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  flourishing  place,  though 
not  a  city  of  the  first  class.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  In 
tlie  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  a  body 
of  troops  fumihhed  by  the  Opitergini  is  mentioned 
as  displaying  the  most  heroic  valoiu*,  and  oflering  a 
memorable  example  of  self-devotion,  in  a  naval  com- 
bat between  the  fleets  of  the  two  parties.  (Li v.  Ep. 
ex.;  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  33;  Lucan,  iv.  462 — 571.) 
Tacitus  also  notices  it  as  one  of  the  more  consider- 
uble  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy  which  were  occupied 
by  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  Primus,  and  Varus. 
( Tac  IliiL  iii.  6.)  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries  ;  and  though 
Ammianus  tells  us  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Qnadi  and  Marcomanni  in  a.  d. 
372,  it  certainly  recovered  this  blow,  and  was  still  a 
considerable  town  under  the  Lombards.  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23  ;  Ptol.  ill  1.  §  30 ;  Jim,  Ant,  p.  280  ;  Tab. 
PeuL ;  Ammian.  xxix.  6.  §  1  ;  P.  Diac  iv.  40.) 
In  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
Opitergium  bears  the  title  of  a  Colonia ;  as  it  is  not 
tenned  such  either  by  Pliny  or  Tacitus,  it  probably 
obtained  that  rank  under  Trajan.  (OrelL  Imcr.  72; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  402.)  It  was  destroyed  by  tlie 
Ix>mbard  king  Rotharis  in  A.  D.  641,  and  again,  in 
less  than  30  years  afterwards,  by  Grimoaldus  (P. 
Diac  iv.  47,  v.  28);  but  seems  to  have  risen  again 
from  its  ruins  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  caa- 
siderable  town  and  an  episcopal  see. 

Opitergium  itself  stood  quite  in  the  plain  ;  but  its 
territory,  which  must  have  been  extensive,  com- 
priited  a  considerable  range  of  the  adjoining  Alps,  as 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  river  Liquentia  as  rising  **  ex 
montibus  OpitcrginU  "  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22).  The 
Itinerary  gives  a  line  of  cross-road  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Opitergium  by  Feltria  (JPdtre)  and 
the  Val  Sugana  to  Tridentum  (Trent).  (Itm.AfU. 
p.  280.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'PIUS  COirioSs),  a  small  port-town  on  the  coast 
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of  Pontns,  probably  on  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ophis.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  6 ;  Tab.  PeuHng.)  It 
is  placed  120  stadia  west  of  the  river  Rhizias, 
although  its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
situated  further  west,  near  the  river  Ophis.     [L.  S.] 

OPO'NE  ('0«6M;;'0ir«^vi;  ifi^dpioy,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  11;  Peripl  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  9),  the  modem  Ha- 
foon  or  Afun^  was  a  town  situated  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  immediately  N.  of  the  region  called 
Azania  (Khaz&yin),  lat  9^  N.  The  author  of  the 
Periplos,  in  his  account  of  this  coast,  says  that 
Opone  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  highland 
called  by  the  ancients  Mount  Elcphns.  He 
further  defines  its  position  by  adding  that  since 
there  was  only  an  open  roadstead  at  the  Aromatum 
Emporium — the  cape  Guardafui  or  Jerdaffoon  isli 
modem  charts  —  ships  in  bad  weather  ran  down  to 
Tabae  for  shelter, — the  promontory  now  known  as 
Rat  Bannah^  where  stood  the  town  called  by  Ptolemy 
(i.  17.  §  8,  iv.  7.  §  II)  noMtfv  K^fiift  the  Hannah 
of  the  Arabians.  From  thence  a  voyage  of  400 
stadia  round  a  sharply  projecting  peninsula  termi- 
nated at  the  emporium  of  Opone.  Here  ended  to 
S.  the  Regie  Aromata  of  the  ancients. 

Oprnie  was  evidently  a  place  of  some  commercial 
importance.  The  region  in  which  it  stood  was  from 
remotest  ages  the  seat  of  the  spice  trade  of  Libya. 
Throughout  tlie  range  of  Mount  Elephas  the  valleys 
that  slope  seawards  produce  frankincense,  wiiile 
inland  the  caivia  or  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  at- 
tained ])erfection.  But  the  Greeks,  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  were  unacquainted  with  this 
coast,  and  derived  fn)m  the  Arabians  its  distinctive 
local  appellations.  Opone,  whidi  doubtl^s  occu- 
pied the  site,  probably,  tliereforc,  represents  also 
tlie  Arabic  name  of  a  town  called  Afun  or  Najbon, 
i.  e.  A/aoHj  fragrant  gums  and  spices;  which,  again, 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Greek  designation  of  the 
spice-land  of  Eastern  Libya  ~-  Aromata.  And  thia 
derivation  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring  bluff  or 
headland  of  Guardafui  or  Jerdaffoon,  since  Afun 
enters  into  the  composition  of  both  names,  and  Jcrd 
w  Guard  resembles  the  Punic  word  A'artAa,  a 
headland.  Thus  Jerd-Affoon  is  the  promontory  of 
Opone.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  §  11)  places  Opone  too  far 
S.  of  cape  Jerdaffoon.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
more  correctly  sets  it  a  degree  further  N.,  six  days* 
voyage  from  a  river  which  runs  at  the  southern  base  of 
Wady  Haifa,  or  Mount  Elephas.  The  character- 
istics of  the  entire  tract,  of  which  Opone  formed  one 
extremity,  are  those  of  an  elevated  ridge  lying  be- 
tween two  seas, — the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean, — and 
which,  frcrni  its  elevation  and  exposure  to  the  NE. 
monsoon,  is  humid  ana  fertile,affording  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  generally  sterile  and  arid  shore  above  and 
below  the  highUmd  of  Elephas.  S.  of  Opone  there 
is  no  trace  of  ancient  commerce.  The  articles  of 
export  from  this  emporium  were,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Periplus,  cinnamon,  distinguished  as 
"  native,"  aroma,  fragrant  gums  generally,  motb, 
or  cinnamon  of  inferior  quality ;  slaves  of  a  superior 
kind  (AovXnch  icpctVo-ora),  principally  for  the 
Aegyptian  market;  and  tortoise-shell  of  a  superior 
quality  and  in  great  abundance.  (See  Vincent, 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii. 
p.  152—157.)  [W.B.D.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM  COmriJov  Neoi^,  Ptol.  iv. 
2.  §  25),  a  town  of  Mauretania,  colonised  in  thf 
reign  of  the  empennr  Claudius,  by  the  veteTax\&  (l?^cc^. 
V.  I),  \?lilch  PloViro^  (Jl.  c:^  \\MKfc  \«  \ft  W^  '^^  ^ 
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Manliann,  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary  ]  8  M.  P.  to 
the  W.;  Ptolemy's  poeition  agrees  with  the  Sinaab 
of  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  58),  where  that  traveller  found 
ruins  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Chinalaph.  The  town 
of  the  Itinerary  corresponds  with  El  Khddanik,  the 
"  Chadra  "  of  Edrisi  (^Geog.  Nub.  p.  81),  situated  on 
a  rising  ground,  on  tlie  brink  of  the  same  river,  where 
there  are  also  ruins.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM,  of  Aquitania  in  Gallia,  is 
placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  {Dax)  to  Tolosa  (Totdouse)^  and  be- 
tween Benchammm  and  Aquae  Convenarum.  [Bk- 
kehaknum;  Aquae  Convenarum.]  D'Anville 
has  fixed  Oppidum  Novum  at  Nay€y  the  chief  reason 
for  which  is  some  resemblance  of  name.     [G.  L.] 

OPSICKLLA,  a  town  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  157),  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one 
of  the  companions  of  Antenor,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cantabri.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OPTATIANA.     [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744.  b.] 

OPU'NTIUS  SINUS.     [Opus.] 

OPUS  ('Oirow,  contr.  of  'Oir6tu,  II  ii.  531 :  FAh, 
^Orovyrios),  the  chief  town  of  a  tribe  of  tlie  Locri, 
who  were  called  from  this  place  the  Locri  Opuntii. 
It  stood  at  the  h«>!ad  of  the  Opnntian  gulf  (6  ^Orow- 
not  K(JAiros,  Strab.  ix.  p.  425;  Opuntius  Sinus,  Plin. 
iv.  7.  8.  12;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  6),  a  little  inland,  being 
15  stadia  from  the  shore  according  to  Strabo  (/.  c), 
or  only  a  mile  according  to  Livy  (xxviii.  6).  Opus 
was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Greece.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Opus, 
a  son  of  Locrus  and  Protogeneia;  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  reported  to 
have  resided.  (Pind.  01.  ix.  62,  87 ;  Schol.  ad  toe.) 
It  wast  the  native  city  of  Patroclns.  (Horn.  //.  zviii. 
326),  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue 
as  one  of  the  Locrian  towns  subject  to  Ajaz,  son  of 
Oilcus  (//.  ii.  531).  During  the  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  history,  it  was  regarded  as  tlie  chief  city 
of  the  eastern  Locrinns,  for  the  distinction  between 
the  Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii  is  not  made  either  by 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Polybius.  Even  Strabo, 
from  whom  the  distinction  is  chiefly  derived,  in  one 
place  describes  Opus  as  the  capital  of  the  Epicne- 
midii (iz.  p.  416);  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and  Stephanus  (*.  r.  'OirJfis; 
from  Leake,  NortJiem  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  181.)  The 
Opuntii  joined  Leonidas  with  all  their  forces  at 
Thennopylae,  and  sent  seven  ships  to  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Artemisium.  (llerod.  vii.  203,  viii  1.)  Sub- 
fiequently  they  belonged  to  the  anti- Athenian  party 
in  Greece.  Accordingly,  after  the  conquest  of  Boeotia 
by  tlie  Athenians,  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Oenophyta,  b.  c.  456,  the  Athenians  carried  off  100 
of  the  richest  Opuntiuns  as  hostages.  (Thuc.  i.  108.) 
In  the  Peloponuesian  War  the  Opuntian  privateers 
annoyed  the  Athenian  trade,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
check  them  that  tlie  Athenians  fortified  the  small 
island  of  Atalanta  otT  the  Opuntian  coast.  (Thuc. 
ii.  32.)  In  the  war  betwt>cn  Antigunus  and  Cas- 
Han<ler,  Opus  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
was  therefore  besieged  by  Ptolemy,  the  general  of 
Antigonus.  (Diod.  xix.  78.) 
^  The  poiiiition  of  Opus  is  a  disputed  point  Mele- 
tins  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  identifying  it  with 
Ihm/hnitza^  which  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Epicne- 
midii. Many  modem  writers  place  Opus  at  Tdlandoj 
where  are  several  Hellenic  remains;  but  Leake  ob- 
■erves.tliat  the  distance  of  TtUanda  from  the  sea  is 
much  too  great  to  correspond  with  the  testimony  of 
Sfmbo  and  Lir^.    Accordingly  Leake  pUucea  O^ua 
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at  Kardhcnitsa,  a  village  situated  an  hoar  to  the 
south-eaatward  of  TdlandOj  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea  corresponding  to  the  15  stadia  of  Strabo,  and 
where  exist  the  remains  of  an  ancient  dty.  (A'arfAem 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Acrereia 
in  Elis,  taken  by  the  Spartans,  wb«i  they  invaded 
Elis  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  mentions  a  river  Opna  in  Elis. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  perhaps  represented  by  the 
Hellenic  ruins  at  Skiada,  and  the  river  Opus  may 
be  the  stream  which  there  flows  from  a  small  lake 
into  the  Peneius.  (Diod.  xiv.  17;  Steph.  B.  «.  t.; 
Strab.  iz.  p.  425 ;  Schol.  ad'Pind.  0l'\x.e4i  Leake, 
PeloponnesicuMt  p.  220 ;  Curtius,  Peioponnesotf  vol. 
i.  p.  41.) 

OllA  ("Opa),  a  phice  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 
8.  §  14)  in  Carmania,  but  apparently  on  the  con- 
fines of  Gedrosia.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  he 
has  confounded  it  with  Orae,  or  Oraea,  which  wa.<< 
certainly  in  the  latter  province.  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
723)  and  Arrian  (vi.  24)  both  apparently  quoting 
from  the  same  authority,  speak  of  a  place  of  this 
name  in  Gedrosia, — the  capital,  probably,  of  the 
Oritae.  [V.] 

ORA  (t&  'Xlpa),  a  town  in  the  NW.  part  of  India, 
apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Kabul 
river,  of  which  Arrixm  describes  the  capture  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  march  towards  the 
Panjab  (iv.  c.  27).  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
identified  witii  any  existing  ruins  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  situated,  according  to  Arrian  s  notice,  between 
the  Guraei  {(Jauri)  and  the  celebrated  rock 
AomoB.  [V.] 

ORAE  C^poi,  Arrian,  vi.  22, 28),  the  chief  town, 
in  all  probability,  d  the  people  who  are  gcnersliy 
called  Oritae,  though  their  name  is  written  in  different 
ways.  It  was  situated  in  Gedrosia,  and  is  most 
likely  the  same  as  is  called  in  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  the  Emporium  Oraea  (c  37,  ed. 
Miiller).  The  neighbouring  coimtry  was  rich  in 
com,  wine,  barley,  and  dates.  [V.] 

ORATHA  COpaBa),  a  city  described  by  Stepha- 
nus B.  («.  v.),  as  in  the  district  of  Mesene,  on  the 
Tigris.  As  ho  does  not  state  in  which  Mesene  he 
supposes  it  to  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
identify  it.  Some  commentatoia  have  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.**  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  that  it  is  "Ur  castellum  Persaram  " 
(Amm.  Marc  xxv.  8),  now  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  of  Al-Eathrr;  or,  perhaps,  the 
Ura  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  s.  21).  [V.] 

ORB'ELUS  COpSrjKos,  Herod,  v.  16;  Strab.  viL 
p.  329  ;  Diodor.  xx.  19  ;  Arrian,  Anab,  i.  1.  §  5; 
Ptol.  iiL  9.  §  1,  iii.  11.  §  1 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  2; 
Plin  iv.  17),  the  great  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which,  beginning  at  the 
Strymonic  plain  and  lake,  extends  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Strymon,  where  it  unites  with  the 
summit  called  Scomius,  in  which  the  river  had  its 
origin.  The  amphibious  inhabitants  of  hike  Prasiiis 
procured  their  planks  and  piles,  on  which  they  con- 
structed their  dwellings,  from  thb  mountain.  (Hcnid. 
L  c.)  Cassander,  after  having  assisted  Audoleon, 
king  of  Paconia,  against  the  lUyrian  Autariatae, 
and  having  conquered  them,  transported  20,000  men, 
women,  and  children  to  Mt.  Orbelus.  (Diodor.  /.  c) 
The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  (L  c),  who  lived  not  kmg 
before  the  commencement  of  the  11th  century,  ap- 
plies this  name  to  the  ridge  of  Haemus  and  Rhodope; 
Gatterer  (^Comment.  Soc  GoL  vol  it.  p.  99,  vol.  vi. 
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p.  33;  romp.  Poppo,  ProUgom.  m  Tkuc.  pars  i.  vol. 
ii.  p.  321),  in  consequence,  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  were  two  mountains  of  this  name.  Kie- 
[Kjrt  {Karie  der  Europ.  Turkef)  identifies  Orbclus 
with  Perin  Dagh.  The  district  called  Orbelia  ('Of>- 
ij\\ia,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  25),  with  the  town  Garrs- 
(?us,  derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  211,  463.)  [E.B.  J.] 

O'ltCADES  ('OpifcUfj  i^<roi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  31), 
a  fpruup  of  &mall  islands  lying  off  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Britannia  Barbara.  According  to  Ptolemy 
(/.  c.)  and  Mela  (iii.  6.  §  7)  they  were  30  in  num- 
U*r;  Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  30)  recJcons  them  at  40; 
Oroflius  (i.  2)  at  33,  of  which  20  were  inhabited 
.iiid  1 3  uninhabited.  This  last  account  agrees  very 
ne,iriy  with  that  of  Jomandwi  {B.  Get.  1),  who 
in.ikes  them  34  in  number.  Sec  also  Tacitus  (^Agric. 
10)  and  the  Itinerary  (p.  508).  Tho  modem 
Orkney  and  Shetland  hlandi.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OKCAORICI  {*OpKaopucoC),  a  place  in  a  rough 
district  of  Galatia,  devoid  of  a  suiORcient  supply  of 
water,  ne.ir  Pessinus,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 
if  not  in  Phrygia  itself  (Strab.  zii.  pp.  567,  568, 
576).  [L.  S.] 

ORCAS  ('Opicety,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  1),  a  promontory 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  now  Dun- 
net  Head.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
Ptolemy  (iL  c.)  places  it  on  the  £.  coast,  and 
gives  it  the  additiMial  name  of  Tarvedum  (Tapovi- 
ioifx).  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'KCELIS  (;OpKt\ls,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  61).  1.  A 
town  of  the  Bustitani  in  Ilispania  Tarraconensis, 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  identified  with  Oribuela. 
(Mentelle,  Hsp.  an.  p.  186;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  406.) 

2.  An  inland  town  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  2.  § 
11.)  [T.H.D.] 

ORCHE'NI  COpxfiyoi)y  a  people  of  Arabia 
Dcscrta,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
i.  0.  to  the  NE.  of  his  Arabia  Felix.  (Ptol.  v.  19. 
§  2.)  They  were  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoe 
mentioned  below.  [G.W.] 

ORCHISTE'NE  ('OpxurrniHi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528), 
a  canton  of  Armenia,  which  Strabo  (2.  c.)  doscribes 
as  abounding  in  horses,  but  does  not  mention  its 
pOAition.  [E.  B.  J.] 

O'RCHOE  COpx<^),  a  city  of  southern  Babylonia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  marshes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Arabia  Deserta  (vL  20.  §  7).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the 
great  mounds  lately  excavated  in  those  parts,  and 
that  the  one  now  called  Wctrba  represents  its 
position.  It  was  supposed  that  another  mound  in 
tho  immediate  neighbourhood,  Muqueyerj  was  the 
same  as  the  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees \*  and  there  is 
now  good  reason  for  identifying  it  as  the  site 
of  that  celebrated  place.  The  name  of  Warka 
nnwls  on  inscriptions  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  Ilur  or  Hunk,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
with  the  *Op€x  of  the  LXX.  and  Uie  'Opx^ 
of  Ptolemy  (/. c).  Moreover,  //ur  and  Warka  are 
constantly  connected  in  the  inscriptions,  juiit  as 
Krech  and  Accad  are  in  the  Bible.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  Orcheni  ('Opx'?*'oO»  <l<»cribed  in 
Strabo  as  an  astronomical  sect  of  Chaldaeans, 
dwelling  near  Babylon  (xxi.  p.  739);  in  Ptolemy,  as 
a  people  of  Arabia,  living  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
(v.  19.  §  2)  ;  and  in  Pliny,  as  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, who  banked  up  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
and  compelled  them  to  flow  into  the  Tigris  (vi.  27.  s. 
31),  were  really  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoe  and  of 
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tho  district  surrounding  it.  Wo  now  know  tiLat  this 
country  was  ruled  in  very  early  times  by  a  Chaldaoan 
race,  some  of  the  kings  of  which  Berosus  has  r»^ 
corded.  (Rawlinson,  m  Athenaeum^  1854,  No.  1377; 
Euseb.  Praepnr,  Evang.  ix.  17.)  It  is  wortl)y  of 
notice  that  Euscbius  has  preserved  an  ancient 
fragment  from  Enpolemus,  who  speaks  of  a  city  of 
Babylonia,  Camarina,"  which  some  call  Uric  (Oup.'ii).** 
As  tho  Assyrian  name  of  Warka  is  written  with  a 
monogram  which  signifies  "  the  Moon,**  and  as  tho 
name  Camarina  would  naturally  be  derivable  from 
the  Arabic  Kamar,  "  the  Moon,"  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional connection  between  the  two  names.  (Eii&eh. 
/.  c.)  It  is  also  clear  from  the  inscriptions  that  the 
names  of  the  two  cities  were  constantly  inter- 
changed, [v.] 

ORCHO'MENUS.     1.  QOpxoiitv6s\  in  insc.  and 
coins, 'Epxo^teyJf:  Eih.  *  Opxofiivtot,  ^Epxofi4yios% 
usually  called  the  Miktban  Orchomfjvus  ('Opxo- 
fifvhs  MiK^€toj,  Hom.  //L  ii.  51 1 ;  Thuc.  iv.  76 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  414),  a  city  in  the  north  of  Boeotia,  and  in 
ante-historical  times  the   capital   of  the   powerful 
kingdom  of  tho  Minyae.     This  people,  according  to 
tradition,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  Thessaly. 
We  read  of  a  town  Minya  in  Thessaly  (Steph.  B. 
M.  V.  Mu'ux),  and  also  of  a  Thessalian  Orchomenus 
Minyeus.   (Plin.  iv.  8.  8.  15.)  The  first  king  of  the 
Boeotian  Orchomenus  is  said  to  have  been  Andrens, 
a  son  of  the  Thessalian  river  Peneius,  from  whom 
the  country  was  called  Andieis.  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  6; 
ol  ^Opxofiiytoi  iirotKoi  tl(ri  SiffaaX&y^  Schol.  ad 
ApoU.  Jihod,  ii.  1 190.)  Andreus  assigned  part  of  his 
territory  to  the  Aetolian  Athamas,  who  adopted  two 
of  tho  grandchildren  of  his  brother  Sisyphus:  they 
gave  their  names  to  Haliartus  and  Coroneia.  Andreus 
was  succeeded  in  the  other  part  of  his  territory  by 
his  son  Eteocles,  who  was  the  first  to  worsliip  the 
Charites  (Graces)  in  Greece.     Upon   the  death   of 
Eteocles  the  sovereignty  devolved  upon  the  family  of 
Halmus  or  Almus,  a  son  of  Sisyphus.     (Paus.  ix. 
34.  §7 — ix.35.)  Halmus  had  two  daughters, Ghryse 
and  Chrysogeneli.    Chryse  by  the  god  Ares  became 
the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  who  succeeded  the  childless 
Eteocles,  and  called  the  country  Phlegyantis  after 
hinutelf.     He  also  gave  his  name  to  the  fierce  and 
sacrilegious  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  other  Orchomenians.  and  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi.  They  were 
however  all  destroyed  by  the  god,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  fled  into  Phocis.     Phlegyas  died  with- 
out children,  and  was  succeeded  by  Chryses,  the  son 
of  Chrysogeneia  by  the  god  Poseidon.     Chryses  was 
the  father  of  the  wealUiy  Minyas,  who  built  the 
treasury,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Minyan  race. 
Minyas  was  succe^ed  by  his  son  Orchomenus,  after 
whom  the  city  was  named.  (Paus.  ix.  36.  §§  1 — 6.) 
Some  modem  scholars  have  supposed  that  tlie  Minyae 
were  Aeolians  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p. 
91);  but  as  they  disappeared  beifore  the  historical 
period,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  anything  certain 
respecting  them.     There  is,  however,  a  concurrence 
of  tradition  to  the  fact,  that  Orchomenus  was  in  the 
earliest  times  not  only  the  chief  city  of  Boeotia,  but 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy   cities   of 
Greece.     It  has  been  observed  that  the  genealogy  of 
Orchomenus  glitters  with  names  which  express  tlie 
traditional  opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth  (Chryses, 
Chrysogeneia).    Homer  e\'en  compares  the  treasures 
which  flowed  into  the  city  to  those  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes  {IL  ix.  381 ;  comp.  Eustath.  I.  c.)    It  would 
seem  that  al  vn  ?w\^  \ftwA  OrSosKaKwaa  t>^^  wtx 
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the  whole  of  Northern  Boeotia;  and  that  even  Thebes 
was  for  a  tune  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Erginns, 
king  of  Orchoroenus.     From  this  tribute,  however, 
the  Thebans  were  delivered  by  Hercules,  who  made 
war  upon   Orchomeans,    and  greatly  reduced  its 
power.  (Paus.  ix.  37.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414;  Diod. 
iv.  18.)     In  the  Homeric  catalogue  Orchomenus  is 
mentioned  along  with  Aspledon,  but  distinct  from 
the  other  Boeotian  towns,  and  as  sending  30  ships 
to  the  Trojan  War  {IL  ii.  511).     Sixty  years  after 
the  Trojan  War,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Minyae  seems  to  have  been 
overthrown     by    tlio    Boeotian    immigrants    from 
Thessaly ;  and  Orchomenus  became  a  member  of  the 
Boeotian  confederacy.     (Strab.  ix.  p.  401;  comp. 
Thuc.  i.  12.)  The  city  now  ceased  to  bie  the  Minyeian 
and  became  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus  (Thuc  iv.  76); 
but  it  still  remained  a  powerful  state,  and  throughout 
the  whole  historical  period  was  second  only  to  Thebes 
in  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  The  town  of  Chaeroneia 
appears  to  have  been  always  one  of  its  dependencies. 
(Thuc.  iv.  76.)     In  the  Persian  War  Orchomenus, 
together  with  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Thespiae  and  Plataeae,  deserted  the 
cause  of  Grecian  independence.     Orchomenus  pos- 
sessed an  aristocratical  government^  and  continued 
on  friendly  terms  with  Thebes,  as  long  as  the  aristo- 
cratical party  in  the  latter  dty  had  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.     But  when,  after  the  close  of  the 
Pcloponnesian  War,  a  revolution  placed  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  Or- 
chomenus l)ecaine  opposed  to  Thebes.    Accordingly, 
when  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  and 
Lysander  invaded  Boeotia  in  b.  c.  395,  Orchomenus 
revolted  from  Thebes,  and  sent  troops  to  assist  Ly- 
sander  in  his  siege  of  Haliartus  (Pint  Lj/s.  28 ;  Xen. 
UeU.  iii.  5.  §  6,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  81;  Com.  Nepos, 
Lffs,  3.)    In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  394),  when  all 
the  other  Boeotians  joined  the  Thebans  and  Athenians 
at  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  the  Orchomenians  fought 
in  the  army  of  Agesilnus,  who  arrayed  them  against 
Uio  Thebans.    (Xen.  Hell  iv.  3.  §  15,  Ages,  2.  §  9.) 
It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Spartans  to  deprive 
Thebes  of  her  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian  cities. 
This  they  effected  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.  c 
387,  by  which  Thebes  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Orchomenus  and  of  the  cities  of 
Boeotia.     (Xen.  UelL  v.  I.  §  31.)     The  battle  of 
Leuctra  (o.  c.  371)  changed  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  made  Thebes  tiie  undisputed  master  of  Boeotia. 
Orchomenus  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thebans, 
who  were  anxious  to  destroy  the  city,  and  reduce  the 
Inhabitants  to  slavery.     Epaminondas,  however,  dis- 
suaded them  from  carrying  their  wishes  into  effect, 
and  induced  them  to  pardon  Orchomenus,  and  re- 
admit it  as  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederation. 
(Diotl.  XV.  57.)  The  Thebans  appear  to  have  yielded 
with  reluctance  to  the  generous  advice  of  Epiimi- 
nondas ;  and  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  in 
Thessaly,  in  b.  c.  368,  to  carry  their  original  d^ign 
into  effect.     The  pretext  was  that  the  300  knights 
at  Orchomenus  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
some  Theban  exiles  to  overtlirow  the  democratical 
c<jnstitution  of  Tliebes.     It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  whole  story  was  a  fiction ;  but  the  Thebans  eagerly 
listened  to  the  accusation,  condemned  the  300  Or- 
chomenians, and  decreed  tliat  the  city  should  be 
destroyed.     A  Theban  army  was  immediately  sent 
■gaioMt  it,  which  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  put  all  the 
mth  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  sold  all  the  women 
~  children  into  slavery.    (Diod.  xv.  79;  Paus.  ix. 
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15.  §  3.)  This  atrocious  act  of  vengeance  mnained 
as  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  Theban  character 
(Dem.  c.  Leptin.  p.  490.) 

Orchomenus  remained  a  long  time  in  ruins,  though 
the  Athenians  were  anxious  for  its  restoratirai,  fur 
the  purpose  of  humbhng  Thebes.     (Denu  MegaL 
pp.  203,  208.)    It  appears  to  have  been  relmilt 
during  the  Phocian  War,  when  the  Phodans  en- 
deavoured  to  expel  the  Thebans  from  the  northern 
parta  of  Boeotia.     In  b.  c  353  we  find  the  Phodan 
leader  Onomarchus  in  possession  of  Orchomenus  and 
Coroneia  (Diod.  xvi.  33,  35) ;  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  Phayllus  was  defeated  in  the  neighbouriiood  u 
these  towns.    (Diod.  xvi  37.)    Orchomenus,  Coro- 
neia, and  Corsiae  were  the  three  fortified  places  in 
Boeotia,  which  the  Phodans  had  in  their  power 
(Diod.  xvi.  58);  and  from  which  they  made  their 
devastating  inroads  into  the  other  parts  of  Boeotia. 
On  the  condmdon  of  the  Sacred  War,  b.  a  346, 
Orchomenus  was  given  by  Philip  to  its  implacable 
enemy  the  Thebans,  who,  under  Philip's  eyes,  de- 
stroyed the  city  a  second  time,  and  sold  all  its  inha- 
bitants as  sUves.    (Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg,  p.  309; 
Dem.  Phil  ii.  p.  69,  de  Pace^  p.  62,  de  FaU,  Leg. 
p.  375.)    It  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  ruins; 
for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  at 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  338,  it  was  rd>uilt  by 
Phihp's  order  (Paus.  iv.  27.  §  10,  ix.  37.  §  8;  ac- 
cording  to  Arrian,  Anab.  L  9,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander  the  Great  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes*). 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Orchomenus  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  history.     Under  the  Romans  it  shared 
the  common  fate  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  all  of  which 
were,  in  Strabo's  time,  only  rains  and  names,  with 
the  exception  of  Thespiae  and  Tanagra. 

Orchomenus  was  &mous  for  the  worship  of  the 
Charites  or  Graces,  and  for  the  festival  in  their 
honour,  celebrated  with  musical  contests,  in  which 
poets  and  musicians  from  all  parts  of  Greece  took 
part  Hence  Pindar  calls  Orchomenus  the  dty  (^  the 
Charites  {Pgth.  xiL  45),  and  Theocritus  describes 
them  as  the  goddesses  who  love  the  Minyeian  Or- 
chomenus  (xvi.  104).  An  andent  inscription  re- 
cords the  names  of  the  victors  in  this  festival  of  the 
Charites.  (Miiller,  Orchomenotf  p.  172,  seq.)  Pin- 
dar's fourteenth  Olympic  ode,  which  was  written  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Asopichus,  an  Orcho- 
menian,  is  in  reality  a  hynm  in  honour  of  these 
goddesses,  and  was  probably  sung  in  thdr  temple. 
It  was  in  the  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Or- 
chomenus that  the  auletic  or  flute-reeds  grew,  which 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  devdop- 
ment  of  Greek  music.     [See  Vol.  I.  p.  414,  b.] 

The  ruins  of  Orchomenus  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
village  of  Skripti  The  dty  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
marshes  of  theCopaiclake,and  occupied  thetrianguUr 
face  of  a  steep  mountain.  The  Cephissus  "  winds  Uke 
a  serpent"  round  the  southern  base  of  the  mountain 
(5t'  'Opxofifvov  tlkiryfiwos  c7(r(,  ipdxocy  Ss,  He& 
cq).  Strab.  ix.  p.  424).  At  its  northern  base  are 
the  sources  of  the  river  Melas.  [See  VoL  I.  p.  413, 
a.]  Leake  observes  that  the  ^  upper  part  of  the 
hill,  forming  a  very  acute  angle,  was  fortified  dif- 
ferently from  the  customary  modes.  Instead  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  having  been  enclosed  to 
form  an  acropolis,  there  is  only  a  small  castle  on  the 
summit,  having  a  long  narrow  approach  to  it  from 
the  body  of  the  town,  between  walls  which,  for  the 
last  200  yards,  are  almost  paralld,  and  not  mure 
than  20  or  30  yards  asunder.  Below  this  approach 
to  the  citadel  tho  breadth  of  the  hill  gradually 
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wiJcna.  and  in  Ihs  Imint  put  of  the  town  ths  cn- 
I'lienl  apace  b  atmr]j  tqun.  It  ia  defended  en  the 
l^^west  side  b;  ■  wall,  nhich  cummiI  the  slope  of  the 
hill  uliaig  the  crett  of  t  ledge  of  rock,  which  titer* 
fgnns  ■  division  in  the  elDpe.  In  thl«  nil,  which 
is  It  iJiioe-rnurthe  of  the  lUstMce  from  Ihe  cutla  to 
the  monastery,  there  ue  some  fonndationa  of  the 
gale  which  fonned  the  lower  entrance  into  the  dtj ; 
and  on  the  onlside  are  man  j  Urge  maasca  of  wrought 
eCone,  the  remains,  apparentlj,  of  some  temple  or 
otber  poblie  building.  The  aonthem  wall  of  the 
atj,  which  follows  a  line  parallel  to  the  Cephimus, 
is  traceable,  with  acarcelj  anj  inlenoiasion,  thmugh 
adiatanoe  of  thr»- qnartcrs  of  a  mile;  and  in  manj 
pUces  Hrcial  connea  of  masonry  an  still  eitaob 
The  wall  derives  its  flank  defence  from  square  towers, 
placed  fer  the  most  port  at  luiK  intemla,  with  en 
intermalisie  short  flank  or  break,  in  the  line  of  wall. 
In  a  few  pbices  the  maaonry  ia  of  •  veij  early  age, 
bat  in  general  it  is  of  the  third  kind,  or  ahnost 
repidar."     The  former  belonge 
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f  its  restor«lioii  either  by  Philip  or  the  Pho- 
dana.  "Towards  the  middle  of  the  northemaiae  the 
hill  of  Orcbomenus  is  meet  preeipileoi,  and  hers  the 
wnlls  are  not  traceable.  The  circumference  of  the 
Khols  was  ahont  3  miles.  The  citadel  occnpiea  a 
rock  about  40  yards  in  diameter,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  irregular  hexagon;  hut  threa  sides  only  re- 
main, no  fbundatieoa  bnng  visible  on  the  eutem 
lialf  of  tbt  rock.  At  the  northern  angle  are  the 
ruing  of  a  tower,  and  parallel  to  the  north-westeru 
iido  there  ia  a  ditch  cut  in  the  rock,  beyond  which 
are  eome  tnues  of  an  outwork.  The  hill  is  com- 
manded by  the  neighbouring  part  of  Mount  Acoa- 
tium,  but  not  K  sucb  a  distance  aa  to  have  been  of 
impivtanca  in  ancient  warfare.  The  accen  to  the 
eoblle  from  the  city  was  linC  by  an  oblique  flight  of 
41  steps,  6  feet  wide,  and  cuL  ont  of  the  rock;  and 
then  by  a  direct  Hight  of  50  etopg  of  the  some  kind." 
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The  omiDmeiits,  which    Panasniat    neticed  it 

Orchomenna,   were  temples  of  IMonyaua  and   the 

Charitea, — of  which  Ibe  latter  waa  a  veiy  andent 

, — a  fetujtain.  to  which  there  waa  a  de- 

acait,  the  Creoiuiy  cf  Hinyas,  loubs  of  Minyas  and 

Heaiod,  and  a  brazen  flgtLTe  bound  by  a  chain  of  iron 

o  a  rock,  which  was  aaid  to  be  the  ghost  of  ActaeoD. 

^en  Btadia  from  the  town,  at  the  s^urcefl  of  the 

irer  llelas,  was  a  temple  of  Hercules.     The  Tr««- 

lury  of  Atieua  waa  a  circular  building  rising  to  a 

Bumnut  not  rery  punted,  but  teiminatiDg  in  a  stone, 

'^'  b  waa  said  to  hold  together  the  entire  building. 

la.  ii.  38.)     Tauianiaa  eipreeaes  his  admira- 

of  this  building,  and  aaya  there  waa   nothing 

I  wonderful  either  in  Greece  or  in   any  other 

try.     The  remains  of  the  lieasuiy  atill  eiiet  at 

saalem  extremity  of  tbe  hill  towards  the  lake,  in 

H  of  the  monaatery.     It  waa  a  building  eimitarb) 

Treaaniy  of  Atrens  at  Mycenae.     It    waa    a 

liar  vault  of  masaive  masonry  embedded  in  the 

with  an  arched  roof,  anrmounled  probably  by  a 

aloB.     The  whole  of  the  itene-work  of  the  vault 

has  now  dissppeaied,  bnt  its  form  is  vouched  for  by 

the  circular  caiily  of  the  grotind  and  by  the  deacrip- 

tion  of  Pausaniaa.     It  bad  a  ride-door  of  entnnce, 

which  b  still  entire,  Ibongh  eompletety  embedded  in 

up  to  the  base  of  the  architnTe.     There  wen 

probably  two  great  slaba  in   the  architraire,  as  at 

Mycenae,  though  one  only  ia  left,  which  is  of  white 

marble,  and  of  which  the  aiie,  according  to  Leake, 

ia  16  feet  in  its  f;reatcet  leugth,  S  in  its  grcnleat 

breadth,  and  3  feet  2i  inchea  in  Ihicknesa.     The 

diameter  of  the  vault  eeemi  to  have  been  abmt  41 

feet.     Respecting  the  origin  and  destination  of  this, 

and  other  buildinga  of  the  same  class,  some  remarki 

are  made  under  Micksak.  [Vol.  11.  p.  383.]  Stiab» 

remarks  (ia.  p.  416)  thai  the  Orchomenua  of  his 

time  waa  aupposed  to  atand  on  a  different  bite  from 

having  forced  the  inhabilaola  to  retire  from  the  plain 
lowarda  Ut.  Acontium.  And  Leake  ohserrea,  that 
thia  aeema  to  accord  with  tbe  poution  of  the  treasury 
on  the  outaide  of  the  existing  walla,  aince  it  can 
hardly  have  been  placed  there  originally.    The  acru- 

E>lia,  however,   mnat  always  have  al«d  upon  the 
illj  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  city  in  the  hdght^ 
Llended  to  the  Cephiaa- 


of  Skripu,  which  stands  about 
midway  nelween  ine  lieasnry  and  the  river,  proba- 
bly occnpiea  tbe  site  of  the  temphi  of  lbs  Charitea; 
fiir  the  pedcatal  of  a  tripod  dedicated  to  tbe  Charitea, 
which  ia  now  in  the  church,  utaa  found  in  an  ei- 
cavatioQ  made  upon  the  spot.  Some  very  ancient 
inaeriptione,  of  which  two  ale  now  in  the  firitieli 
Museum,  were  found  in  the  church  of  the  monaatery. 
They  are  in  the  Orchoneaian-Aeolic  dialect,  in 
which  the  dignmma  was  osed.  (E.  0.  Mtiller, 
Orchomtmu  md  die  .Jf»yer,Breblau,  lB44,anded.; 
llodwell,  ClaniaU  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  337,  ae>^.-,  Ledn, 
Northm  Greece,  fd,  ii.  >  \W,«»\-i*'^.'^'» 
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in  Grfece,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  soq. ;  Ulriclis,  Reisen  in 
Grieckenland,  p.  178,  seq.) 

2.  An  ancient  city  of  ArcadiSf  called  by  Thncy- 
dides  (v.  61)  the  ARCAniAif  (&  'ApKoJutrfj),  to 
distingnish  it  from  the  Boeotian  town.  It  iras 
hitiuted  in  a  plain  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
mountains.  This  plain  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  called  Anchisia,  which  separated 
it  from  the  territory  of  Mantineia;  on  the  N.  by  a 
lofty  chain,  called  Oligyrtus,  through  which  lie  the 
passes  into  the  territories  of  Pheneus  and  Stympha- 
lus;  and  on  the  £.  and  W.  by  two  parallel  chains 
running  from  N.  to  S.,  which  bore  no  specific  name 
in  antiquity  :  the  eastern  range  is  in  one  part  5400 
feet  high,  and  the  western  about  4000  feet  The 
plain  is  divided  into  two  by  hills  projecting  on  either 
side  from  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  and  which 
approach  so  close  as  to  allow  space  for  only  a  nar- 
row ravine  between  them.  The  western  hill,  on 
account  of  its  rough  and  rugged  form,  was  called 
Trachy  (Tpaxv)  in  antiquity ;  upon  the  summit  of  the 
western  mountain  stood  the  acropolis  of  Ordiomenus. 
The  northern  plain  is  lower  than  the  southern ;  the 
waters  of  the  latter  run  through  the  ravine  between 
Mount  Trachy  and  that  upon  which  Orchomenus 
stands  into  the  northern  plun,  where,  as  there  is  no 
outlet  for  the  waters,  they  form  a  considerable  lake. 
(Pans.  viii.  13.  §  4.) 

The  acropolis  of  Orchomenus,  stood  upon  a  loHy, 
steep,  and  insulated  hill,  nearly  3000  feet  high,  re- 
sembling the  strong  fortress  of  the  Messenian  Ithome, 
and,  like  the  latter,  commanding  two  plains.  [See 
Vol.  II.  p.  338.]  From  its  situation  and  its  legen- 
dary history,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  (me  of  the 
most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia  in  early  tim«i.  Pau- 
sanias  relates  that  Orchomenus  was  founded  by  an 
eponymous  hero,  the  son  of  Lycaon  (viii.  3.  §  3); 
but  there  was  a  tradition  that,  on  the  death  of  Areas, 
his  dominions  were  divided  among  his  three  sons,  of 
whom  Elatus  obtained  Orchomenus  as  his  portion. 
(Schol.  ad.  Dionys.  Per,  415.)  The  kings  of  Orcho* 
menus  are  said  to  have  ruled  over  nrarly  all  Arcadia. 
(Heraclid.  Pont  ap.  Diog.  LaarL  i.  94.)  Pausa- 
nios  also  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Orchomenus, 
whom  he  represents  at  the  same  time  as  kings  of 
Arcadia.  One  of  these  kings,  Aristocrates,  the  son 
'of  Aechmis,  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for 
violating  the  virgin  priestess  of  Artemis  Hynmia. 
Aristocrates  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hicetas,  and 
Uicetas  by  his  son  Aristocrates  II.,  who,  having 
abandoned  the  Messcnians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
in  the  second  war  against  Sparta,  experienced  the 
fate  of  his  grandfather,  being  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Arcadians.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  Orchomenus,  who  reigned  over  Arcadia,  but  his 
family  was  not  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Orcho- 
menus, as  is  stated  in  some  authorities,  since  we 
fmd  \m  son  Aristodemus  represented  as  king  of  the 
city.  (Pans.  viii.  5 ;  Polyb.  iv.  3 ;  Heracl.  Pont. 
I.  c.)  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  royalty  continued 
to  exist  at  Orchomenus  long  af^er  its  abolition  in 
most  other  Grecian  cities,  since  Theophilus  related 
that  Peisistratus,  king  of  Orchomenus,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  aristocracy  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
(Piut  ParaU.  32.) 

Orchomenus  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives 
it  the  epithet  of  iroKifiriKos  (//.  ii.  605);  and  it  is 
also  called ymix  by  Ovid  (A/et  vi.  41 6),  and  h^V96s 
bj  Apollouius  Kbodius  (iii.  512).  In  the  Persian 
TOB  Orchomenus  sent  120  men  to  Thermopylae 
(Berod,  riij.  102),  and  600  to  P\&la«aA  Ox.%&>  Ixk 
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the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  LAcedaemonianfl  depoiited 
in  Orchomenus  the  hostages  they  had  taken  from 
the  Arcadians;  but  tlie  walls  of  the  city  were  tbea 
in  a  dilajHdated  state;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
Athenians  and  their  Peloponnesian  allies  advanced 
against  the  city  in  b.  c  418,  the  Orchosnenians  dared 
not  offer  resistance,  and  surrendered  the  hastage:. 
(Thuc.  V.  61.)  At  the  time  of  the  fonndatkni  of 
Megalopolis,  we  find  the  Orchomenians  exercsang 
supremacy  over  Theisoa,  Methydrium,  and  Teotkit; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  Megalopolis,  and  their  territories  assigned 
to  the  latter.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4.)  The  Orcfaomo. 
nians,  through  thar  enmity  to  the  Mantineians,  rp- 
fhsed  to  join  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  made  war 
upon  the  Mantineians.  (Xcn.  HtU.  vi.  5.  §  1 1,  seq.; 
Diod.  XV.  62.)  Henceforth  Orchomenus  lost  its 
political  importance ;  but^  from  ita  commanding  atna- 
tion,  its  possession  was  frequently  an  object  of  the 
belligerent  powers  in  later  times.  In  Uie  war 
between  Cassander  and  Polysperchon,  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  former,  b.  c.  313.  (IMod.  zix.  63.) 
It  subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  the  Aetolians, 
was  taken  by  Gleomenes  (Polyb.  ii.  46),  and  vas 
afterwards  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doaon,  who  placed 
there  a  Maced(mian  garrison.  (Polyb.  ii.  54,  ir.  6; 
Plut  AraL  5.)  It  was  given  back  by  Philip  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  Strabo  nwntions  it 
among  the  Arcadian  cities,  which  had  either  disap- 
peared, or  of  which  there  were  scarcely  any  traces 
left  (viii.  p.  338);  but  this  appears  from  Paosanias 
to  liave  been  an  exaggeration.  When  this  writer 
visited  the  place,  the  old  city  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  was  in  ruins,  and  there  were  only  some 
vestiges  of  the  agora  and  the  town  walls;  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  still  an  inhabited 
town.  The  upper  town  was  probably  deserted  at  s 
very  early  period;  for  such  is  the  natural  strengtli of 
its  position,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Or- 
chomenians were  dwelling  there  in  the  PeloponnesiaB 
War,  when  they  were  unable  to  resist  an  invading  force. 
Pausanias  mentions,  as  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  place,  a  source  of  water,  and  temples  of  Posei- 
don and  Aphrodite,  with  statues  of  stone.  Close  to 
the  city  was  a  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  enclosed  in 
a  great  cedar  tree,  and  hence  called  Cedreatis. 
Below  the  city  were  several  heaps  of  stones,  said  to 
have  been  erected  to  some  persons  slain  in  battle. 
(Pans.  viii.  13.) 

The  village  of  KaJpdki  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
lower  Orchomenus.  On  approaching  the  place  from 
the  south  the  traveller  sees,  on  his  left,  tumuli, 
chiefly  composed  of  collections  of  stones,  as  described 
by  Pausanias.  Just  above  KaJ^^6ki  are  several 
pieces  of  white  marble  columns,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  temple.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  a 
temple  at  a  ruined  church  below  the  village,  near 
which  b  a  copious  fountain,  which  is  evidently  the 
one  described  by  Pausanias.  On  the  summit  of  tlw 
hill  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  more 
ancient  Orchomenus. 

In  the  territory  of  Orchomenus,  but  adjoining 
that  of  Mantineia,  consequently  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mt  Anchisia,  was  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Hynmia,  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  all 
the  Arcadians  in  the  most  ancicrit  times.  (Paus. 
viii.  5.  §  11.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated  by  a 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  stands  east  of 
LtrWii, 

In  the  southern  plun  is  an  ancient  canal,  which 
^  c»ivd\]Lct«  the  waters  from  the  surroonding  mountains 
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IhmiiEh  tlie  ravine  into  Ihe  lower  or  nortbom  plwn, 
\\h\di  a  "tbe  ottatr  Orchomeniui  plain"  of  Paa- 
esnias  (viii.  13,  g  4).  After  iwuini;  the  ravine,  M 
the  dialonce  of  3  Widii  from  OrcbOTnerD*,  the  ri»d 
iliriHn  into  tiro.  One  tnrcs  to  the  left  ilixif;  the 
niirthtm  side  of  the  OrchommiiAn  »croptili»  to  C«- 
phjae,  the  other  crossea  the  tonwil,  ud  puH 
under  Mt.  Timcbj  to  the  tumb  of  Ariiloc™l«i  bo- 
food  which  are  the  fotinluiis  called  Tenciu  (T<- 
niki).  SeTCQ  stidift  furUier  i>  a  fiice  ciUed 
Amilos  ('A/iiAoi).  Here,  in  nncient  tana,  Ibe 
roui  divided  intn  two,  me  Icudinj;  to  Stjinphjiloa 
and  the  other  to  Pbetiens.  (I'SDS.  nii.  13.  g  4,  seq.) 
The  abote-mentiuoed  fountdiiu  m  vlnble  jn»t  li- 
Yond  Traehy,  >nd  a  little  foHher 
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rhich  1 


I.  (Dodwe 


,  CloM- 


licat  Tour, 

vol.   iii.    p.  99,  Bcq.  i    Doblnye,    lUclitrcha,   <fc. 

p.  H9  ;  Cnrlina,  Ftlopauiaoi,  vol.  i.  p.  219,  Beq.) 

3.  A  lonn  in  ThesMly.    [See  nbovg,  p.  487.] 

4.  A  town  in  Euboea  near  Cujaltu.  (litrab.  ii. 
p.  416.) 

ORCISTUS,  B  town  in  the  north-eaat  of  Phrjirim, 
near  tbe  borders  of  Gablia.  It  wis  tl*  «ee  rf  « 
Iii9hap(i;<(<^.&cr.  p.256;  CtmeiL  Clalad.;  Toi. 
PeiUisg).  It  is  placed  bj  Cul.  Leake  {Aiia  Minor, 
p,  71),  on  the  latboritj  of  ui  inscription  found  there 
bj  Pococke,  at  Aitklam,  and,  perhapa  more  cor- 
reflly,  bv  HamiUnn  {Raearcha,  i.  p.  446)  about 
3  or  4  miles  lo  the  eouth-eaat  of  the  vill^e  of 
Altkiam,  Rhero  coniiderable  rBmaioa  li  antiquitj 
ar*  found.  [L.  S.] 

OHDESUS.       [ISIiCORClI   PORTEB.] 

OliDESUS.     [ODBssi'a] 

OBDE:>SUS  ('OpttffffDt.  Herod.  St.  4S),  an  af- 
fluent of  the  leter,  which  the  commenlaton  nauallj 
identify  wilh  tbe  Sertlh.  (ScbaAuik.  Sav.  Alt. 
Yol.i.  p.  5015.)  [E.B.J.] 

ORBOVICES  COpJotlntti,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  g  18),  a 
pmple  on  the  W.  coait  of  Britannia  Romann,  op- 
poslle  to  the  island  of  Mon*.  Thef  occupied  the 
NW.  pnrtioo  of  Wala.  or  Ihst  Ijing  between  Car- 
dujan  Bail  and  the  riTor  Dte,  via.,  Jfon^ontefy- 
iha-t,  MtrioMlh^in,  CoemorpofuWre,  l/enb^- 
(Aire,  and  f'lialihirf.  (Camden,  p.  777;  Tae. 
Arm.  Iii.  33,  Affric.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORESCIl  COfHaiiaii),  a  people  of  Macedonia  or 
Thrace,  known  onlj  from  their  coins,     Theee  hare 
been  bj  tonte  wrilera  referred  to  the  Omtae  i  but 
ie  more  probiUe,  ai  sugeeated  bj  Leake,  that  the; 
mrre  one  of  tbe  Thracian  tribee  who  worked  " 
nlver  mines  of  Pan^aeum;  s  circumstance  wl 
Hill  account  for  onr  finding  ellTer  coini  of  targe  liie 
anil  in  coniiderable  numbers  alruck  bj  a  people 
obscure  that  their  name  is  not  mentioned  by  a 
ancient  author  (Leake,  A'oi-rtern  Grtta,  vol.  lii. 
213.  XiBoimaln  Ihllenica,  p.  81.)     The  roina 
qnntinn,  one  of  which  is  annexed,  clwely  resemble 
in  Etvle  and  fabric  thou  of  the  Gisaltae  and  Edoni 


OMSTAE  COfi/rrTai,  Hecat  np.  Sleph.  B.  i.  r. ; 
Tbuc.  iL  80 :  roljb.  iviii.  31) ;  Stnb.  Tii.  p.  32G, 
il.  p.  434;  Plin.  iv.  IT),  a  peophi  who  an  shown 
faj  Thucydides  (L  c.)  tn  have  bordered  upon  the 
Mncedonian  I'aravaei,  and  who  l«rtlj,  perhape,  as 
having  been  origimllj  an  Epirtile  tribe  (Sleph.  R. 
1.  V.  Ifrms  than  a  MuloaMU  tribe),  were  united 
with  thoolber  Epirota,  tmdor  their  prince  Ant ioehua, 
in  support  of  the  eipedition  of  Cnemus  and  the  Am- 
braciuts  against  Acirnania.  Afterwards  thej  were 
incorporatetl  in  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  In  the 
peace  finally  ftranted  to  Philip,  B  c.  196,  by  the 
Romans,  the  Onatae  were  declared  tm,  brcauie 
tbcy  had  been  the  Gnt  to  recolt.     (Ljv.  iiiiii.  34.) 

Okkktib  ('Opnrrlt,  Pto).  iii.  13.  g§  S,  22;  Rlepb. 
B.i.f.;  LiT.  ixiii.  33,  xxii.  40)  or  Omfistiar 
{'OptarUa,  Stnb.  Til  p.  32S),  wu  Ihe  name  given 
lo  the  district  which  they  occnpied,  which,  though 
it  is  not  named  by  Ijvy  and  Diodorui  among  the 
cnnntiies  which  entered  into  the  compositicn  of  tlio 
Fourth  Uacedonia,  was  probably  included  in  it,  he- 

D  the  G.  of  Pindu.    This  inbdiviuonof  Upper 
Uacedonia  is  lepmenled  by  the  molem  diitricte  of 
itidi,    AnaidiUa.    and    KoMloria.       (Leake, 
Kortkem  Gntct,  vol.  iii.  p.  305,  vd.  ir.  pp.  131 — 
14.)  [E.B.J.] 

ORESTHA'SIUM  COp'^M*""'.   Pans-;    'Opi- 
l.ro»,  Thuc;  'OpiTttaai,  Her.,  Enr.).alown  in  the 
Dth  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of  Mnenalia,  a  little 
Ihe  right  of  the  rrad,  leading  from  Megalopolis  to 
iltantinm  and  T^ea.      Ila  inhabitant*  were  re- 
moved lo  Uegalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  hitter 
:it;-.     lis  territory  is  called  OrtilhU  by  Thucydide* 
(iv.  134),  and  in  it  waa  ailuated  Ladoceia,  which 
became  a  suburb  of  Hcgalopolis.       [Lai>ockia.] 
I.cake  places  Oreethaiinm  at  or  near  the  ridge  of 
Trmbari,  and  conjectnrea  that  it  may  have  occu- 
[Hed  the  ute  of  the  village  of  Marmara  or  Jtanmi- 
ria,  a  name  often  attached  in  Greece  to  placea  where 
ancient  wrongliC  or  eculptored  atonea  have  been 
fonnd.     (Pans.  viii,44.  §2,  comp.Tiii.  3.gl.27.  g 
3.39.g4;  Herod.ii.ll;  Plnt..,4ruf.  10;  Thuc.  v. 
64;  Enrip.  0ml.  1642,  Eltelr.  1274;  Stepfa.  B. 
a.  v. ;  Leake,  J'tlopDnnemica,  p.  !47.) 
OBESTHIS.     [OnnmiAeiuii.] 
OKK'STIS,     [Obestac] 
OBE'STIAS.     [Hadriamopolis,  No.  I.] 
OBETA'Ni   (;ap<r"o"l,   Ptol.    ii.    6.   g  59),  a 
powerful  people  in  the  S.  of  Hiapania  Tarr 


7  E.  of  Bi 


IS  far 


I  Car- 


thago Nova,  and  spreading  lo  the  N.  beyond  the 
liver  Anas.  The  Baetis  Sowed  through  Iheir 
conntiy  in  its  earliest  conrw.  (Poiyb.  i.  38,  li. 
30;  Sirab.  iii.  pp.  ISS,  156;  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4;  Liv. 
iii.  11,  HIT.  7.)  Thus  Ihey  inhabited  the  E.  part 
of  Granada,  the  whole  of  Mimcha.  and  the  W.  pent 
of  ilurcia.  Their  chief  city  was  Caslnlo,  now 
Cailom.  [T.  H.  D,] 

ORETCM  GERMANffBUM  (-nprro*  rfp/ia- 
iwv,  Ptol.  ii.  C.  §  59).  Germnni  was  another  luunw 
for  the  Oretani  ("Orelani,  qui  et  Geminni  nomi. 
nantur,'  Pfin.  iii.  3.  a.  4),  ami  Oretum  was  one  of 
Ihsir  towns;  probably  the  Oriiia  of  Anemidoma, 
ouoted  by  Stepb.  B.  (a.  r.),  and  the  Oria  of  Strabn  • 
(iii.  p.  1S2).  It  has  been  identified  wilh  Crrina<filii, 
a  village  near  Ahna^ro,  «ber«  there  is  a  hermiti^ 
still  called  I>t  Orclo.  and  close  by  several  mine,  a 
Roman  bridge,  &c.  (Monks,  Anl.  p.  8,  b.,  p.  76,  a.; 
Floret,  Em.  S.  vii.  p.  355:  Ukert,Tol.  it.  ^.\. 
f.  152.)  Vt.^.M^ 
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O'REUS  ('OpiSs:  Eth.  'Clptirjit:  the  territory 
*Clpla,  Strab.  z.  p.  445),  formerly  called  HISTIAEA 
('I(rTtalo^  also  *Z<rrlaia:  Eth,  'I(rrfcu«^s),  atownin 
the  north  of  Euboea,  situated  upon  the  river  Callas, 
at  the  fiiot  of  Mt  Telethrium,  and  opposite  Antron 
on  the  Thessalian  coast  From  this  town  the  whole 
northern  extremity  of  Euboea  was  named  HisUaeotis 
{'lariatuTiSj  Ion.  'Icrriai^rir,  Herod,  vii.  23).  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  was  a  colony  from  the  Attic 
demus  of  Histiaea  (Strab.  z.  p.  445);  according  to 
others  it  was  founded  by  the  Thessaiian  Perrhaebi. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  578.)  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  important  of  the  Euboean  cities.  It  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  ejuthet  of  iroAu- 
<ndipv\os  (71  ii.  537);  and  Scykz  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  Euboea  (p.  22).  After  the 
battle  of  Artemisium,  when  the  Grecian  fleet  sailed 
southwards,  Histiaea  was  occupied  by  the  Persians. 
(Herod,  vii.  23.)  Upon  the  ezpulsion  of  the  Per- 
sians from  Greece,  Histiaea,  with  the  other  Euboean 
towns,  became  subject  to  Attica.  In  the  revolt  of 
Euboea  from  Athens  in  b.  a  445,  we  may  conclude 
that  Histiaea  took  a  prominent  put,  since  Pericles, 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  island,  ezpelled  the  inha- 
bitants from  the  city,  and  peopled  it  with  2000 
Athenian  colonists.  The  ezpelled  Histiaeans  were 
said  by  Theopompus  to  have  withdrawn  to  Mace- 
donia. (Thuc.  L  114;  Diod.  ziL  7, 22;  Plut  Per, 
23;  Theopomp.  ap,  Stirab.  z.  p.  445.)  From  this 
time  we  find  the  name  of  the  town  changed  to 
Oreus,  which  was  originally  a  demus  dependent  upon 
Histiaea.  (Strab.  L  c;  Pans.  vii.  26.  §  4.)  It  is 
true  that  Thucydides  upon  one  occasion  subsequently 
calls  the  town  by  its  ancient  name  (vii.  57);  but  he 
speaks  of  it  as  Oreus,  in  relating  the  seccHid  revolt 
of  Euboea  in  o.  c.  411,  where  he  says  that  it  was 
the  only  town  in  the  island  that  remained  faithful  to 
Athens.  (Thuc.  viii.  95.)  At  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  Oreus  became  subject  to  Sparta; 
the  Athenian  colonists  were  doubtless  ezpelled,  and 
a  portion  at  least  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  restored; 
and  accordingly  we  read  that  this  town  remained 
faithful  to  Sparta  and  cherished  a  hisUng  hatred 
agjunst  Athens.  (Diod.  zv.  30.)  Neogenes,  sup- 
ported by  Jason  of  Pherae,  noade  himself  tyrant  of 
Oreus  for  a  time;  but  he  was  ezpelled  by  Therip- 
pidaA,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  ;  and  the 
Athenian  Chabrias  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  town.  (Diod.  L  c.)  But  shortly 
afterwards,  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Oreus  re- 
volted from  Sparta.  (Xen.  HelL  v.  4.  §  56.)  In 
the  subsequent  war  between  Philip  and  the  Athe- 
nians, a  party  in  Oreus  was  friendly  to  Phih'p;  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  monarch  Philistides  became  tyrant 
of  the  city  (Dem.  PhiL  iii.  pp.  119,  127,  de  Cor, 
p.  248;  Strab.  L  c);  but  the  Athenians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Demosthenes,  sent  an  ezpedition  against 
Oreus,  which  ezpelled  PhiUstides,  and,  according  to 
Cliaraz,  put  him  to  death.  (Dem.  de  Car.  p.  252; 
Charaz,  ap,  Steph,  m.  v,  ^ttp4os.)  In  consequence  of 
its  geographical  position  and  its  fortifications,  Oreus 
became  an  important  place  in  the  subsequent  wars. 
In  the  contest  between  AnUgonus  and  Cassander  it 
was  besieged  by  the  latter,  who  was,  however,  obliged 
•  to  retire  upon  tlio  approach  of  Ptolemy,  the  general 
of  Antigonus.  (Diod.  ziz.  75,  77.)  In  the  first 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  it  was  betrayed 
to  the  former  by  the  commander  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  b.  c  207.  (Liv.  zzviii.  6.)  In  the 
aecond  war  it  was  tAken  by  the  Romans  by  assault, 
B,  o.  200,    (Liv.  zxxL  46.)    Soon  a£lem«x^,  m 
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n.  c.  196,  it  was  declared  free  by  T.  Qninctins  Fit- 
mininos  along  with  the  other  Grecian  states.  (Pd;b. 
zviii.  28,  30;  Liv.  zzziii.  31, 34.)  Pliny  mcntioa 
it  among  the  cities  of  Euboea  no  longer  eusteot  in 
his  time  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  21),  but  it  still  occur»  in 
the  lists  of  Ptolemy,  under  the  cormpt  fonn  of 
Xc0pt6s  (iiL  15.  §  25). 

Strabo  says  that  Oreus  was  situated  upon  a  kifty 
hill  named  Drymus  (z.  p.  445).  LiTj  describes  it 
as  having  two  citadels,  one  overhanging  the  Ma  and 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  city  (zzviiL  6). 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  aDcient  walls  at 
the  western  end  of  the  bay,  which  is  still  called  the 
bay  of  Oredt,  (Stephani,  JReuCf  tfc.  ppi  33,  seq.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  352.) 

ORGANA.     [Ogyris.] 

ORGAS  ('Opyas),  a  little  tributaiy  of  the  Mie- 
ander  in  Phrygia,  flowing  into  the  main  river  on  the 
south-east  of  Celaenae  (Strab.  zii.  p.  578;  Plin.  r. 
29,  where  it  is  called  Orga).  It  is  probably  the 
stream  crossed  by  Mr.  Arunddl  (^Ditcov.  m  As,  Mm. 
L  p.  185)  between  Dinar  and  the  bridge  of  the  Mae- 
ander  near  Digetzi;  but  its  modem  name  is  un- 
known. [L.  S-l 

ORGESSUS,  ORGYSU&  [Da88Abetaib,VoLL 
p.  746,  a.] 

ORGIA.     [Ileroetes.] 

ORGOOYNL     [Taurica  Chersonesiis.] 

ORIA,  ORISIA.    [Oretum  Gekmanoru  m.] 

ORICUM,  ORICUS  ('flpwc^Ji,  Hecat.  Fr,  75 
ap,  Steph.  B,  s.  v. ;  Herod,  iz.  92 ;  ScyL  p.  1 0;  Polyb. 
viL  19;  Scymn.  440;  Eust  ad  Dion.  321 ;  'Cipmf, 
Ptol.  iu.  14.  §  2;  Pomp.  MeU,  ii.  3.  §  12;  Plin.  ill 
26),  a  town  and  harbour  of  Illyricum,  not  fax  from 
Apollonia  and  the  mouth  c^  the  Aons.  L^^end 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Euboeans  on  their 
return  from  Troy  (Scynm.  I.  c.) ;  and  ApoUooiiis 
(^Argon,  iv.  1216)  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a  paity 
of  Colchians  at  this  port ;  and  thus  Pliny  ({.  e) 
calls  it  a  Colchion  colony.  Oricum  is  known  in 
history  as  a  haven  frequented  by  the  Romans  in 
their  communicati(ms  with  Greece,  firom  its  being 
very  odhveniently  situated  for  the  passage  from 
Brundusium  and  Hydruntum.  b.  c.  214,  the  town 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia;  but  it  after- 
wards fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the  Romans  and  H. 
Valerius  Laevinus,  who  commanded  at  Brundusiuni, 
with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet.  (Liv.  zziv. 
40.)  After  the  campaign  of  b.  o.  167,  AemiUus 
Paulus  embarked  his  victorious  troops  from  Oricum 
for  Italy.  (Plut  Aemil  PantL  29.)  Caesar,  after 
he  had  disembarked  his  troops  at  Palaestb 
(Lucan.  iv.  460;  comp.  Caes.  B,  C.  iii.  6,  where  the 
reading  Pharsalus  or  Pharsalia,  is  a  mistake  or 
corruption  of  the  MSS.),  or  the  sheltered  beach  of 
PaldtOf  surrounded  by  the  dangerous  promontories 
of  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  within  one  day  of  his 
landing  marched  to  Oricum,  where  a  squadron  of 
the  Pompeian  fleet  was  stationed.  (Caes.  B.  C,  iii. 
1 1 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  54.)  The  Oricii  decUred 
their  unwillingness  to  resist  the  Roman  consul ;  and 
Torquatus,  the  governor,  delivered  up  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  to  Caesar.  The  small  fleet  in  which 
he  had  brought  his  forces  over  was  laid  up  at 
Oricum,  where  the  harbour  was  blocked  up  by 
sinking  a  vessel  at  its  mouth.  Cnaeus,  the  son  of 
Pompeius,  made  a  spirited  attack  on  this  strong- 
hold, and,  cutting  out  four  of  the  vessels,  burnt  the 
rest.  (Caes.  B,  C,  iii.  40.)  It  continued  as  an  im- 
portant haven  on  the  Adriatic.  (Hor.  Conn,  iii.  7. 
V  ^',  Vvs^ot.  £(e9.  i.  8, 20;  LucoD,  iu.  187.)    The 
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unme  tt  III  hufiaiir  w»  pAKniuim  (namp/uii, 
iilrab.  Tii.  p.  316).  Daw  Porto  Jloijmfo  ;  irhila  th« 
CuLTDHCB  (KAvani,  Plot.  iii.  \3.  g§  a,  5)  i>  idm- 
lifial  with  the  ri>er  of  Dviadhes.  It  woiild  HiRn 
fiDfn  Virgil  {Ae».  i.  136)  that  Oricnm  wu  tunou 
fur  ita  tuqicntiiie,  while  Nioodcr  (TAcr.  516)  il- 
iuJ«  to  its  bcnwood.  Th«  tnwn  wu  restored  bj 
t)ic  ironificnin  of  UerodH  Atticni.  (Pbi]»tr.  Her. 
AU.  5.)  To  the  E.  of  tie  mouth  of  the  tivei  of 
yiutAatfai  is  B  sDccfiaion  of  U^dodb,  in  Ifae  midi 
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£rikh6,  occopud  (in  1818)  enl? 
halt  lunonR  the  netign  oF  in  aqatdoct.  (Smjth, 
J/B«Wr>w»nm,p.4B.)  The  preeeot  n»n»C''P'X". 
Audi  ComD.  liii.  p.  389)  ia  tuxenled  on  the  lut 
>]:ibbk,  u  ID  the  Bnciail  wmd,  »nd  E  enljutanted 
for  0  b;  ■  common  dialectic  cbuge.  (PonqueTtlle, 
''(jpojf,  »ol.  L  p.  264]  Lenke,  NmiM.  Grtece,  toI,  L 
pp.  36,  90.)  A  coin  of  Oiictu  bu  ^  trps  a  bad 
(iiA|»)lo.    (Eckhel,  Tol.ii.  p.167.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

OHIGENOMKSCI,     [Arokmomkscl] 

OKIGIACUM  {■0(K7nu,Jr).  Ptolemy  (S.  9. 
§  7)  inaes  Ihia  town  the  chief  plus  of  Ute  Atri- 
batii  or  Alrebitsi  in  BelpcL  Tbere  ii  nothing 
that  files  the  position  of  Ori^scum  except  its  n- 
eemblaDCe  to  the  name  Orchia.  which  Clnver  sng- 
gesled.  Ordiia  ia  between  Dovag  and  Tbunuji, 
and  appean  to  be  beyond  the  lituits  of  the  Atre- 
batee,  whose  chief  town  in  Caesar's  tiow  was  Neme- 
tacnm  (.ir™).  [G.L.] 

ORIKGIS.     [AcRtNX.] 

ORIPPO,  a  town  of  Hispuua  Baetics,  on  the 
nad  from  Gades  to  UispUis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.1.3; 
Jim.  A»l.  f,  *10.)  Commonlj  identified  with 
Villa  de  doi  Uermmoi.  though  Boms  bars  men- 
boned  Aktda  de  Guaiiara  and  Torre  dt  lot  Her- 
bavi.  Ancient  ciiins  of  the  place  bays  a  bnncb  of 
grapes,  sbowinf!  that  the  neighbourhood  was  rich  in 
wines,  a  cbaracler  which  it  still  preserves.  (Caro, 
AnL  iiL  SO;  Floret,  Eip.Saip:  ix.  p.  111,  Mtd.  'u. 
p.  51S  ;  Mionnet,  i  p.  23,  Suppl.  L  p.  39  ;  Eestini, 
M<d.  p.  77.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


ORITAE  l^Oftirai),  a  people  inbatatinj!  the  sea- 
cra.1t  of  Gedronia,  with  whom  Alexsndei'  fell  in  on 
hi>  march  fmin  the  Indus  to  Persia.  (Arrian,  ri. 
21,  2*,  ai.  &c.)  Their  territoij  appenri  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  cast  bj  the  Arabia,  and  on  tlie 
vest  by  a  moQDtiUn  spur  which  reached  the  sea  at 
Cupe  Moron.  (Vincent,  fey.  of  Niarduu,  i.  p. 
217.)  There  is  consiJemhle  Tarialion  in  the 
inanoer  in  which  th^r  names  are  written  In  dif- 
ferent authorities :  thus  they  appear  as  Oritis  in 
Arrun  (/i*fe.  23.  Exptd.  Alex.  ri.  82);  '(!(»>■( 
in  Stiabo  (it.  p.  720),  Dionjuus  Perieg.  (t  1096), 
Plutarch  (Akx.  t.  66),  and  Stephanm  It. ;  as  Uri 
in  Airian  (li.  28)  and  Pliny  (vi.  23.  §  26)  ;  and 
Horilae  in  Curtiua  (ii.  10.  6);  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  an  one  and  the  same  people. 
Arrian  and  Blnbo  han  desGiibed  Utcm  al  aome 
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lenfcth.  According  te  the  fotrrrer,  they  wn*  an 
Indian  nation  (rt.  21 ;  cf.  Diod.  irii.  105),  wha 
wore  tfas  same  anns  and  drtas  aa  those  penplo, 
bnt  difiered  from  them  in  manners  and  instjtuticaia 
ilnd.  c  23).  According  to  the  latter  they  were  a 
race  liviiig  under  their  own  laws  (ir.  p.  720),  and 
armed  with  jaielitis  hardened  at  the  point  ij  fin 
and  poisoned  (ar.  p.  723).  In  another  place  Ar. 
rian  appean  to  hare  given  the  trae  Indians  to  the 
rirer  Arabia  (or  Purali),  (he  eastern  bonndaij  of 
the  Oritas  (/iidie.  c.  22) ;  and  the  same  Tie*  ia 
taken  by  Pliny  (tIL!).  Pliny  calls  them  "  Ichlhj- 
opbsKi  Oritae"  (vi.  23.  a.  25) ;  Cnitius  "  Indi  niari- 
timi"  (ii.  10.  8).  It  ia  probable  that  the  tnw 
form  t£  the  urns  waa  HoritaB,  as  the  Nubian  geo- 
grapher phuts  a  town  called  Hair  on  the  loule  U> 
FiTobia  in  UdcrHn.  (Comp.  D'AnriUe,  E<Mr- 
ditemtia;  ^  p.  42 ;  Ediisi,  Gtog.  NiA.  v. 
SB)  [V.]  "^ 

ORHTODUS.    [Barbaj.a.1 

ORME'NIUU  {^Op^inor),  ■  town  of  Tbessaly, 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  along  with 
Hypercia  and  Aeterinm  as  bslcnging  to  Euiypylu 
(Hom.  II.  iL  734).  It  was  sud  to  bare  been  fbuoded 
by  Ormenna.  the  grandson  of  Aeolus,  n\i  was  the 
birthplace  of  Phoenix.  (Demetr,  Sctjsins,  ap.  Stiah. 
a.  p.  43B,  seq.)  SCrabo  identifies  this  town  with 
a  placs  in  Uaguesia  named  OrmiDiom,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pellon,  at  the  diiCance  of  27  stadia 
from  Demeliias,  on  the  road  peaaing  through  lolcna, 
nhicJi  was  7  stadia  from  I^metrias  and  SO  from 
Orminiiun.  (Stxab.  I.  c.)  Leaks,  howerer,  obserYcs 
that  the  Onnenium  of  Homer  can  hardly  have  been 
the  nme  as  theOrminiumof  Sirabo,  suice  it  appcan 
from  the  sittuitica  of  Aiteriom  that  Eurypylui  ruled 
over  the  plains  of  ThtasaUotie,  which  are  watered  by 
theApidanuaandEnipens.  (Leake, ATDrlAemCreeD^ 
ToI.  It.  p.  434,  seq.) 

ORMIKIUM  {'Opyirm  Ipoi),  a  mountain  in  tbe 
north-eastern  part  of  Bilbynia.  terminating  in  C*[a 
Poiidium  (PtoL  t.  1.  §§10,  11).  Ainswoth  snp. 
p«ea  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  mountam  now  called 
ZJems  JaibjL  [L.  S.] 

dlNEAE  ('O/w/oi:  EA.  'Opn^i).  ■  ^o^^  '■> 
the  Argeia,  mentioned  In  the  Iliad  (ii  57 1 ),  whidi 
ia  said  to  hare  derived  its  name  linim  Omeua,  tho 
sen  of  Erechtheua.  Omese  retained  its  ancient  Cy- 
nurian  inhabitants,  when  Argce  was  cmqoered  by 
the  Dorians.  It  continned  independent  of  Argos  fur 
a  long  time;  bnt  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the 
Argives,  who  lemored  the  Omeatas  to  th^r  own 
city.  (Paos.  ii.  25.  §  6,  riii.  27.  §  1.)  Tliucy- 
dides  mentions  (v.  67)  the  Omeatae  and  Cleonaei 
aa  allies  (o-uwuixei)  of  the  Argiiea  iti  B.O.  418; 
and  the  same  historian  relates  (ri.  7)  that  Omcae 
was  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in  a.  c.  416.  (Comp. 
Diod.  Iii.  81.)  It  might  therer»re  be  inferred  that 
tho  destruction  of  Omeae  by  the  Argives  in  B.  & 
416  is  the  erent  referred  to  by  Pausunias.  But 
HUlier  concludn  from  a  well.known  passage  of  Hero- 
dotns  (viiL  73)  that  Ontese  had  been  conquered  by 
Argoe  long  before ;  that  its  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  the  amdition  of  Perioeci;  and  that  all  the  Peiioeci 
in  the  Ari^ia  were  called  Omealie  from  this  place- 
But  the  Omeatae  menCiDned  by  Thncydides  couM  - 
not  have  been  Perioeci,  since  they  are  citlled  allies; 
and  the  paassgs  of  Hemdotoa  does  not  requite,  and 
in  (act  hudly  sdmiu  <i,  MUller'a  interpretation. 
"  The  Cynnrians,"  says  Herodotus  (I.  e.),  "  have 
become  Doriciied  by  the  Ai^ivea  and  tiy  time,lain^ 
OmctktsA  and.  Verioew,"    "E^m»  Tiat4»  -wwiii  wsm 
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clearly  to  mean  that,  while  the  other  Gynnrians  be- 
came Perioeci,  the  Omeatae  continued  independent, 
— an  interpretation  which  is  in  acc(»ndance  with  the 
account  of  Thncydides.  (M&ller,  AegineUcaf  p.  48, 
seq.,  Dorians  J  iiL  4.  §  2;  Arnold,  ad  Thuc.  \.  67.) 

With  respect  to  the  site  of  Omeae  we  learn  from 
Pausanias  (v.  25.  §  5)  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
cnnfincs  of  PhUasia  and  Sicyonia,  at  the  distance  <£ 
120  stadia  from  Argos,  being  60  stadia  from  Lyr- 
ceia,  which  was  also  60  stadia  from  Argos.  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  382)  says  that  Omeae  was  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  above  the  plain  of  the  Sicy-> 
onians;  for  the  other  passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  578), 
which  states  that  Omeae  lay  between  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  and  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  is 
probably  an  interpolation.  (See  Kramer's  Strabo, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  186.)  Omeae  stood  on  the  northern  of 
the  two  roads,  which  led  from  Argos  to  Mantineia. 
This  northern  road  was  called  Climax,  and  followed 
the  course  of  the  Inachus.  [Argos,  p.  201 .]  Boss 
supposes  Omeae  to  have  been  situated  on  the  river, 
which  flows  from  the  south  by  the  village  of  Lionti 
and  which  helps  to  form  the  western  arm  of  the 
Asopus.  Leake  places  it  too  far  to  the  east  on  the 
direct  road  from  Argos  to  Phlius.  (Ross,  Beisen  m 
PdoponneSy  p.  135;  comp.  Leake,  Aforea,  vol.  u.  p. 
351,  voL  iii.  p.  414.) 

ORNI  (^Opvoi)^  a  town  of  Thrace  mentioned 
only  by  Hierocles  (p.  632).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORNIACI  ('OpwoKof,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §32),  a  tribe  of 
the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconensui.  Their  chief 
town  was  Intcrcatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORNl'THON  POLIS  (!Opvie<»r  ir<JAis),  a  city 
of  the  Sidonians,  according  to  Scylax  (ap.  Reland, 
Palaest.  p.  431).  It  is  placed  more  exactly  by 
Strabo  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (p.  758).  Pliny 
mentions  together  "  Sarepta  et  Omithon  oppida  ct 
Sidon"  (v.  19.)  Reland  suggests  that  it  may  be 
**  Tamegola  superior,"  which  the  Talmud  places 
above  Caesarea;  Tamegola  in  Hebrew  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  Gallus  of  Latin  =  6pvi$a  in  Greek. 
(^Palaest.  p.  9 1 6.)  Dr.  Robinson,  following  Pococke, 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  represented  by  an  ancient 
site  on  the  shore  of  the  Phoenician  plain,  where  he 
noticed  "the  traces  (^  a  foi*mer  site  called  'Adldrif 
consisting  of  confused  heaps  of  stones,  with  several 
old  wells."  There  are  also  "  many  sepulchral 
grottoes,  hewn  out  of  the  hard  limestone  rock,"  in 
the  precipitous  base  of  the  projecting  mountain 
wliich  here  approaches  the  coast, — furnishing  clear 
indications  of  an  ancient  city  in  the  \iciuity. 
{Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  411,  and  note  2;  Pococke, 
Obsfrvations,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.)  [G.W.] 

OROANDA,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia, 
near  the  south-westcm  shore  of  lake  Trogitis  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  37,  39;  Phn.  v.  24).  From  this  town  the 
whole  district  derived  the  name  of  Oroandicus  tractus, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  called  Oroandcnses  or  Oro- 
andici  (jOpooM^iKoi  or  ^Op<tavhus\  possessed,  besides 
the  chief  town  Oroonda,  also  Misthia  and  Pappa 
fLiv.  xxxviii.  18,  19;  Polyb.  xxii.  25;  Ptol.  v.  4. 
^12).  Hamilton  {Researches^  i.  p.  478)  believes 
that  the  ruins  he  found  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near 
lake  Egerdir^  may  mark  the  site  of  Oroanda;  but  it 
would  seem  that  its  i-emaius  must  be  lookdl  for  a 
little  further  east.  [L.  S.] 

<M10ATIS.     [Arosis.] 

ORO'BIAE  (^Op6€uu\  a  town  on  the  western 
coast  of  Eaboea,  between  Aedepsus  and  Acgae, 
which  possessed  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius. 
(Stmh.  X.  p.  445   comp.  ix.  p.  405.)    IVwi  \ft^u 
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was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthqaake  and  sa 
inundation  of  the  sea  in  b.  c.  426.  (Thnc.  iii.  89.) 
This  town  seems  to  be  the  one  mentioDed  by  Ste- 
phanas under  the  name  of  Orope  QOpiwri)^  who  de- 
scribes it  as  "  a  city  of  Euboea,  having  a  very  re- 
nowned temple  of  Apollo.**  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Ko^Aw%) 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of  Orobiae  a: 
Rovi^Sj  which  word  is  only  a  cormptioa  of  the  an- 
cient name.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vd.  ii.  p. 
176.) 

ORO'BII,  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gaols,  mentiooed 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s.  21),  upon  the  authority  of 
Cato,  who  said  that  Bergmnum  and  Comom  had 
been  founded  by  them,  as  well  as  Forum  Licimi,  by 
which  he  must  mean  the  Gaulish  town  that  pre- 
ceded the  Roman  settlement  of  that  name.  Ilieir 
original  abode,  according  to  Cato,  was  at  a  place 
called  Barra,  situated  high  up  in  the  mountains; 
but  he  professed  himself  unable  to  point  out  their 
origin  and  descent  The  statement  that  they 
were  a  Greek  people,  advanced  by  Cornelias  Akx- 
ander  (ap.  Plm,  L  c),  is  evidently  a  mere  inf^• 
renoe  from  the  name,  which  was  probably  corrupted 
or  distorted  with  that  very  view.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OROBIS,  or  ORBIS  COpo€ts%  a  river  of  Nariw- 
nensis  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  2)  places  the 
outlet  of  the  Orobis  between  the  mouth  of  the  Atax 
(Aude)  and  the  Arauris  (HeravU\  which  sbom 
that  it  is  the  Orbe,  In  Strabo's  text  (iv.  p.  182) 
it  is  written  Obris,  which  Groskurd  unnecessarily 
corrects,  for  Orbis  and  Obris  were  probably  used  m- 
differeutly,  and  it  seems  that  Obris  is  the  origiotl 
reading  in  Mela  (ii.  5,  ed.  J.  Vossius,  note).  M«h 
says  that  the  Orbis  flows  past  Baeterrae  (Bitkn\ 
and  Strabo  also  places  Baeterrae  <ni  the  Orbis.  b 
the  Ora  Maritima  (v.  590)  the  name  is  Orobis. 
The  Orhe  rises  in  the  Cecennes  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  department  of  HerauUy  and  has  a  venr 
winding  course  in  the  upper  part.  It  is  above  60 
miles  long.  [G.  L.] 

OROLAUNUM,  in  the  north  part  of  GaUia,  is 
placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  from  Duro- 
cortomm  (Reims)  to  Trier.  It  is  placed  haUway 
between  Kpoissum  (fptsch)  and  Andethanna, 
which  D'Anville  supposes  to  be  Eptemaeh,  by 
which  he  means  Echtemach  :  others  place  An- 
dethanna about  Anwen,  The  name  Arlon  clearly 
represents  Orolaunum,  where  Roman  remains,  as  it 
is  said,  have  been  found.  Arlon  is  in  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg.  [G.  L.] 

OROMARSACI,  a  people  of  North  Gallia,  whose 
position  is  thus  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  c  1 7),  who 
is  proceeding  in  his  description  from  the  Schelde 
southwards : — "  Deinde  Menapii,  Morini,  Oromansod 
juncto  pago  qui  Gessoriacus  vocatur."  In  Haniuin's 
text  the  name  is  written  Oromansaci,  and  yet  he 
says  that  the  MSS.  have  Oromarsaci.  The  name  is 
otherwise  unknown.  D*Anville  supposes  that  the 
name  Oro-marsaci  is  represented  by  the  name  of 
a  tract  of  country  between  Calais  and  Gntvelines. 
which  is  Mark  or  Aferk,  and  borders  on  the  Bou- 
lofmoiSf  in  which  the  pagus  Gessoriacus  was.  [Ges- 
80RIACUM.]  This  is  mere  guess,  but  it  is  all  that 
we  can  have.  [G.  L.] 

ORONTES  (^Op6irn\i),  the  most  renowned  river 
of  Syria,  used  by  the  poet  Juvenal  for  the  country, 
"  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes."  (Juv.  iii.)  It* 
original  name,  according  to  Strabo,  was  Typhon 
(Tv^i'),  and  his  account  both  of  its  earlier  and 
later  names,  follows  his   description    of  Antioch. 

Cbft  tvvec   Orontes   flows   near  the  city.      This 
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river  rising  in  Goelc-Syria,  then  sinking  beneath 
the  earth,  again  issues  forth,  and,  passing  through 
the  district  of  Apamea  to  Antiocheia,  after  ap- 
proaching the  city,  runs  ofif  to  the  sea  towards  Se- 
leuceia.  It  received  its  name  from  one  Orontes, 
vrbo  built  a  bridge  over  it,  having  been  formerly 
called  Typhon,  frcHn  a  mythic  dragon,  who  being 
stmck  with  lightning,  fled  in  quest  of  a  hiding- 
place,  and  after  marking  out  the  course  of  the 
stream  with  its  trail,  plunged  into  the  earth,  from 
whence  forthwith  issued  the  foimtain."  He  places 
its  embouchure  40  stadia  from  Seleuceia  (zvi. 
p.  750).  He  elsewhere  places  tlie  source  of  the 
river  man  definitely  near  to  Libanus  and  the  Para- 
dise, and  the  Egyptian  wall,  by  the  country  of 
Apamea  (p.  756).  Its  sources  have  been  visited 
and  described  in  later  times  by  Mr.  Barker  in  1835. 
The  river  "  is  called  by  the  people  EUA'H^  *  the 
rebel,' "  from  its  refusal  to  water  the  fields  without 
the  compulsion  of  water-wheels,  according  to  Abul- 
feda  {Tab.  <%r.  p.  149),  but  according  to  Mr. 
Barker,  "  from  its  occasional  violence  and  windings, 
durinj;  a  course  of  about  200  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction,  passing  through  Bans  and  JIamahj  and 
finally  dischai^ing  itself  into  the  sea  at  Suweidiah 
near  Antioch.'*  (JottrruU  of  the  Geog.  Soc,  voL 
vii.  p.  99.)  The  most  remote  of  these  sources  is 
only  a  few  miles  north  of  BadOtek^  near  a  village 
called  LabtDeA,  "  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Anti- 
libanus  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  near  which  passes 
a  small  stream,  which  has  its  source  in  the  ad- 
joining mountains,  and  after  flowing  for  several 
hours  tlirough  the  plain,  falls  into  the  basin  from 
which  springs  the  Orontes."  These  fountains  are 
about  12  hours  north  of  Labweh,  near  the  vil- 
lage Kunmd^  where  is  a  remarkable  monument, 
*'  square,  and  solid,  terminating  above  in  a  pyramid 
from  60  to  70  feet  high.  On  the  four  sides  hunting 
.scenes  are  sculptured  in  relief,  of  which  the  drawing 
borders  on  the  grotesque."  (Robinson,  Journal  of 
Gcog.  Soc.  voL  xxiv.  p.  32.)  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  this  monument  with  the 
Paradise  or  hunting  park  mentioned  by  Strabo  near 
the  source  of  the  Orontes,  similar,  no  doubt,  in  origin 
and  character,  to  those  with  which  the  narrative 
ot'  Xenophon  abounds,  within  the  territories  of  the 
I'crsiau  monarchs.  The  rise  and  course  of  this 
river  and  its  various  tributaries  has  been  detailed  by 
Col.  Chesney  {Expedition,  voL  L  pp.  894 — 398), 
and  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  lower  course  between 
Antioch  and  the  sea  has  been  described  in  glowing 
terms  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  {Travels f 
pp.  225,  226.)  [G.  W.] 

OUONTES  {'Op6vrnSy  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  4),  a  moun- 
tain chain  of  Media,  which  extended  in  a  south-east 
direction,  passing  the  Ecbatana  of  Greater  Media 
{//amadan).  It  must  be  considered  as  an  outlying 
portion  of  the  still  greater  chain  of  the  Zagros.  It 
is  now  called  the  Ertoend  or  Elwend,  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  celebrated 
mountain  of  Kurdistan,  now  called  Rowdndiz.  In 
Annenian  geography  this  mountain  district  is  called 
Erordntuni;  which  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
uncicnt  Orontes.  (St  Martin,  Armenia^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
3C3, 429.)  [V.] 

OKONTES,  a  people  of  ancient  Assyria,  described 
by  Pliny  as  being  to  the  oast  of  Ganganiela  (vi.  26. 
s.  30).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the 
prciicnt  Jiowandi,  a  tribe  living,  as  in  ancient  times, 
Hlxiut  the  groat  mountain  Rowdndiz,  in  Kurdistan, 
and  doubtless  connected  with  the  Orontes  of  Ptolemy 
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(vL  2.  §  4).     They  derive  their  name  from  Erwend, 
a  pure  old  Persian  root,  which  was  usually  Helleu- 
ized  into  Orodes  or  Orontes.    (Bawlinson,  Joum,  of 
Geog,  Soc.  x.  p.  73.)  [V.] 

ORO'PUS  {i  'apttnr<{r,  rarely  ii  'OfimrSs,  Pans.  vii. 
1 1.  §  4 ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  m.v,  :  Eth.  'fifK(hrioT,  and  ac- 
cording to  Steph  B. 'Xlpanrci^f),  a  town  on  the  borders 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  and  the  capital  of  a  district, 
called  after  it  Orofia  (^  'nponrm.)  This  district  is 
a  maritime  pliun,  through  which  the  Asopus  flows 
u3to  the  sea,  and  extends  for  5  miles  al(Mig  the  shore. 
It  is  separated  from  the  inland  phiin  of  Tanagra  by 
some  hills,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Diacrian  mountains.  Oropns  was  origi- 
nally a  town  of  Boeotia;  and,  from  its  position  in  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  Asopus,  it  naturally  belonged 
to  that  country.  (Pans.  L  34.  §  1.)  It  was,  however, 
a  frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians;  and  the  former  people  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It 
continued  in  their  hands  till  b.  c  412,  when  the 
Boeotians  recovered  possession  of  it.  (Thuc.  viii.  60.) 
A  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  402)  the  Boeotians,  in 
consequence  of  a  sedition  of  the  Oropii,  removed  tlie 
town  7  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Died.  xiv.  17.)  During 
the  next  60  years  the  town  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  (comp.  Xeu. 
HeU,  vii.  4.  §  1.  &c),  till  at  length  Philip  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  gave  it  to  the  Athenians.  (Pans, 
i.  34.  §  1.)  In  B.  o.  318  the  Oropians  recovered 
their  liberty.  (Diod.  xviii.  56.)  In  b.  c.  312  Cas- 
sander  obtained  possession  of  the  ci^;  but  Polemon, 
the  general  of  .^tigonus,  soon  afterwards  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  handed  over  the  city 
to  the  Boeotians  (Diod.  xix.  77.)  It  has  been  con- 
cluded from  a  passage  of  Dicaearchus  (p.  11,  ed. 
Hudson)  that  Oropus  continued  to  belong  to  Thebes 
in  the  next  century;  but  the  expression  ohcla  ^BSav 
is  corrupt,  and  no  safe  conclusion  can  therefore  be 
drawn  fjrcma  the  passage.  Leake  proposes  to  read 
&iroifc(a  (hf€uy,  Wordsworth  OKla  ciriSwy,  but  C. 
MtiUer,  the  latest  editor  of  Dicaearchus,  reads  trv- 
youela  BytrStv,  Dicaearchus  calls  the  inhabitants 
Athenian  Boeotians,  an  epithet  which  he  also  applies 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Plataeae.  Strabo  also  describes 
Oropus  as  a  Boeotian  town  (ix.  p.  404);  but  Livy 
(xlv.  27),  Pausanias  {I.  c),  and  Pliny  (iv.  7.  r.  11) 
pUce  it  in  Attica.  How  long  the  Chropii  inhabited 
the  inland  ci^  is  uncertain.  Pausanias  expressly 
says  tliat  Oropus  was  upon  the  sea  {M  ^aXduroris, 
i.  34.  §  1);  and  the  inhabitants  had  probably  returned 
to  their  old  town  long  before  his  time. 

Although  Oropus  was  so  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  its  name  is  never  found  among  the 
Athenian  demu  Its  territory,  however,  if  not  the 
town  itself^  appears  to  have  been  made  an  Attic 
demus  under  the  name  of  Graca  (^  Fpaui).  In 
Homer  Oropus  does  not  occur,  but  Graca  is  mentioned 
among  the  Boeotian  towns  (//.  ii.  498);  and  this 
ancient  name  appears  to  have  been  revived  by  tlie 
Athenians  as  the  official  title  of  Oropus.  Aristotle 
said  that  Oropus  was  called  Graea  in  his  time  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  *tipmr6s) ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
an  inscription,  belonging  to  this  period,  the  rpafjs 
{rpaius)  mentioned  as  a  demus  of  tlie  tribe  Pandionis 
(r!os8  &  Meier,  Die  Demen  vonAUika,  p.  6,  seq.)  In 
the  passage  of  Thucydides  (ii.  23)  wapiorrcr  8c 
'Clpvwhy  Tj/jv  T^y  Tlfipdudiy  KoXovftftniv,  ^v  re- 
fxotnai  *npoeirtot  ^Adriyalsoy  inHiKooi,  H^waay,  all 
the  existing  MSS.  have  Ileipaac^v,  but  Stephanus^ 
who  qufliea  the  '^asaai.c,  I^«)i&TpoMLV^^\A5^\^s^^^^ 
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and  other  modern  editors  have  received  into  tbe  text 
It  is,  however,  right  to  observe  that  the  district  of 
Oropus  was  freqaentlj  designated  as  the  border 
country  or  conntry  over  the  border  (t^j  wcpcu'  7^f, 
Thuc  iii.  91). 

According  to  Dicaearchos  (I  c.)  the  Oropians 
were  notorious  for  their  grasping  exactions,  levied 
upon  all  imports  into  their  country,  and  were  for 
this  reason  satirised  by  Xenon,  a  comic  poet: — 

ndm-ts  rtXMVcUf  vdyrfs  thrly  dfrvaeytf. 
Kaxbp  TcAof  yivoiro  rots  *Clfwwtots. 

The  position  of  Oropns  is  thus  defined  by  Strabo. 
**  The  beginning  [of  Boeotia]  is  Oropus,  and  the 
sacred  harbour,  which  they  call  Delphinium,  op- 
posite to  which  is  old  Eretria  in  Euboea,  distant  60 
stadia.  After  Delphinium  is  Oropns  at  the  distance 
of  20  stadia,  opposite  to  which  is  the  present  Ere- 
tria, distant  40  stadia.  Then  comes  Delium." 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  403.)  The  modem  village  of  Oropd 
stands  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vourieniy  anciently 
the  Asopus:  it  contains  some  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  and  sepulchral  stones.  There  are  also 
Hellenic  remains  at  the  l,Kd\a  or  wharf  upon  the 
bay,  from  which  persons  usually  embark  for  Euboea: 
this  place  is  also  called  is  rohs  aylovs  iuroardkovSy 
from  a  ruined  church  dedicated  to  the  "  Holy 
Apostles."  Leake  originally  placed  Oropus  at 
Oropd  and  Delphinium  at  Shala;  but  in  the  second 
edition  q£  his  Demi  he  leaves  the  position  of  Oropus 
doubtful.  It  seems,  however,  most  probable  that 
Oropus  originally  stood  upon  the  coast,  and  was  re- 
moved inhmd  only  for  a  short  time.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  Thucydides  speaks  of  sailing  to  and 
anchoring  at  Oropus  (iii.  91,  viii.  95);  and  Pau- 
sanias,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly  states 
that  Oropus  was  upon  tlie  coast  Hence  tliere  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Shdla  is  the  site  of  Oropus,  and 
that  Oropo  is  the  inland  site  which  the  Oropians 
occupied  only  for  a  time.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tance of  Oropd  from  the  sea  is  more  than  double  the 
7  stadia  assigned  by  Diodorus,  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  originally  written  17  stadia.  If 
Oropus  stood  at  Skdlaj  Delphinium  must  have  been 
more  to  tlie  eastward  nearer  the  confines  of  Attica. 

In  the  territory  of  Oropus  was  the  celebrated  temple 
of  the  hero  Amphiaraus.  According  to  Pausanias 
(i.  34.  §  1)  it  was  12  stadia  distant  from  Oropns. 
Strabo  places  it  in  the  district  of  Psophis,  which 
stood  between  Rhamnus  and  Oropus,  and  which  was 
subsequently  an  Attic  demus  (ix.  p.  399).  Livy 
calls  it  the  temple  of  Aniphilochus  (xlv.  27),  who^ 
we  know  from  Pausanias,  was  worshipped  conjointly 
with  Amphiaraus.  Livy  further  describes  it  as  a 
place  rendered  agreeable  by  fountains  and  rivers ; 
which  leads  one  to  look  for  it  at  one  of  two  torrents 
which  join  the  sea  between  Skdh  and  Kdlamo^ 
which  is  probably  the  ancient  Psophis.  The  mouth 
of  one  of  these  torrents  is  distant  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Shdla ;  at  half  a  mile  from  tlie  mouth 
are  some  remains  of  anti(}uity.  The  other  torrent  is 
about  three  miles  further  to  the*  eastward  ;  on 
which,  at  a  mile  above  the  plain,  are  remains  of 
ancient  walls.  This  place,  which  is  near  Kuiamo, 
is  called  Mavro-DhUisii,  the  epithet  Mavro  (bUick) 
distinguishing  it  from  Dhilissi,  the  site  of  Deliuni. 
The  distance  of  the  Hellenic  remains  on  the  firat- 
mentioned  torrent  agree  with  the  12  stadia  of 
Pausanias  ;  but,  on  tlic  other  hand,  inscriptions 
jkara  been  foond  tt  ifavro-DMlitsi  and  KdUuno,  vel 
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which  the  name  of  Amphiaraus  occurs.  Dicaev- 
chus  {l  c)  describes  the  road  from  Athens  to  On>pu 
as  leading  through  bay-trees  (jUtk  8a^rt8«r)  and 
the  temple  of  Amphiaraus.  Wordsworth  very  in- 
gNiiously  conjectures  Hi  ^Apiiiwy  instead  of  8i& 
Happi^v,  observing  that  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
topographer  would  have  described  a  route  of  about 
30  miles,  which  is  the  distance  from  Athoos  to 
Oropus,  by  telling  his  readers  that  it  passed  through 
^'  bay-trees  and  a  temple.**  Although  this  reading 
has  been  rejected  by  Leake,  it  is  admitted  into  the 
text  of  Dicaearchus  by  C.  Milller.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  444,  seq.,  Demi  qfAUiea,  p.  112, 
seq. ;  Finlay,  Remarkt  on  M«  TopogrtqAy  ofOropia 
and  JHacriOf  in  Trantaction*  of  the  Bcyal  Sodetff 
of  LUenUure^  1839,  p.  396,  seq.  ;  Wordsworth, 
Athent  and  Atticti,  p.  22,  seq.) 

OROSINES,  a  river  of  Thrace,  flowmg  mto  tbe 
Euxine.     (Plin.  iv.  18.)  [T.  K  D.] 

ORO'SPEDA  (i^  'Op6<nrt^  Stnh.  iiL  p.  161, 
seq.),  called  by  Ptolemy  Ortospeda  (^Oprm^Ss,  il 
6.  §  21),  a  mountain  cham  in  Hispania  Taxracoocn* 
sis,  the  direction  of  which  is  described  under  His- 
pania [Vol.  I.  p.  1086].  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  here  the  following  particulars.  It  is  the 
highest  inland  mountain  of  Spain  (11,000  feet),  at 
first  very  rugged  and  bald,  but  beccnning  wooded  as 
it  approaches  the  sea  at  Calpe.  It  abotmds  in  silver 
mines,  whence  we  find  part  of  it  called  Mons  Argeo- 
tarius.  [Arokntarius  Mons.]  It  is  the  present 
chain  of  Sierra  del  Mundo,  as  far  as  Siara  de 
Alcarez  and  Sierra  de  Ronda.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OllREA.  1.  (O^^^a,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  14),  a  town 
of  the  Venicones,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Bar- 
bara. Horsley  {Brit.  Rom.  p.  373)  identifies  it 
with  Orrockj  on  the  little  river  Orewaier  in  Fjfe- 
ihire. 

2.  A  town  in  Moesia  Superior  (Ptol.  iiL  9. 
§  6).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORSA,  a  mountain  with  a  bay,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Arabia,  without  the  straits  of  the  Persian  Gait 
(Plmy,  vi.  28.  s.  32.)  Mr.  Forster  explains  the 
name  to  mean  literally  in  Arabic  "  the  transvene 
mountain."  He  adds:  "  Its  position  is  effectoally 
determined  from  the  East  India  Company  s  Chart, 
where,  about  a  third  of  a  degree  south  of  Daba,  a 
great  mountiun,  at  right  angles  with  the  monntains 
of  Lima,  runs  right  down  to  the  sea,  while  at  its 
base  lies  the  port  of  Chorfakan.**  (Geog.  ofArabia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  228.)  [G.  W.] 

ORSINUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  flowing 
in  a  north-western  direction,  and  discharging  itself 
into  the  main  river  a  few  miles  below  Antioch 
(PUn.  V.  29).  As  some  MS&  of  Pliny  have  Mos- 
synus,  and  as  Hierocles  (p.  665)  and  other  ecclea- 
astical  writers  (Notit.  Kpisc  Phryg.  Pac  p.  27) 
speak  of  a  town  Mosyna  in  those  parts,  the  river  was 
probably  called  Mosynus.  Its  modem  name  is  said 
to  be  Hagisikf  that  b  the  river  described  by  Col. 
Leake  {Asia  Minor^  p.  249)  as  descending  from 
Gheira  and  Karajaeu.  [L.  S.] 

ORTACEA,  a  small  stream  of  Elymais,  which 
Pliny  states  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf;  its  mouths 
were  blocked  up  and  rendered  unfit  fw  navigation 
by  the  mud  it  brought  down  (vi.  27.  s.  31).     [V.J 

ORTAGUREA.     [Makoneia.] 

ORTHAGO'IUA  (;Op0ayopla),  a  town  of  Mace- 

donia,  of  which   coins  are  extant     Ph'ny  (iv.  11. 

8.  18)  says  that  Ortagnrea  was  the  ancient  name  of 

Maruneia  ;  but  we  learn  from  an  ancient  geographer 

\  (yioi'^'a^  Geo^.  Mitt,  vol  iv.  p.  42)  that  Oitba- 
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I  Ibe  ataeat  nuu  rf  Stagcin,  to  vluoh 
\j  tha  ocdm  an  uiigDcd.    (Edchal,  t«L  iL 


ORTHE  COfiAl).  s  (own  of  Ferrhubia  in 
nl;.  mcntiootd  bj  Homn'  (/j:  ti,  739),  ku  . 
.Stnba  (ii.  p.  440)  lo  hin  bvcome  tha  acro] 
J-tolwina.  [Phai^sa.J  It  occur.,  bow. 
■  of  Ptinj  (it.  9. 1.  1  G}  u  •  diBtinc 
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ORTHO-SIA  {'Opemita),  a 
tioiwd  bj  Stnbo  and  Ptolemy, 
tlmu),  contiguooi  to  Sinijn,  belirnn  it  and  Tri- 
pih.  (Stiab.  iri.  p.  753;  Plol.  Y.  IS.  g4.)  Tlio 
rvriner  makes  it  the  nDrihero  utremity  of  Pboe- 
iiicc,  reliuium  beini;  Ibe  Boulliem  (p.  756),  a 
diiitaac«.  according  to  Artcinidonu,  of  3SMI  Madia 
(p.  760).  It  was  II30stailiauutb  of  tbe  Oronln. 
(lb.)  Ptolemy  places  both  Smjra  and  OrtlNsia 
luiutbof  tho  Glagtherus;  but  Strnbo  to  tie  north  of 
il;  "  agreeable  wherennlo,"  writes  Shaw,  "  we  slill 
£nd,  npon  the  nortb  banks  of  thU  riTer  (A'uAr-e^ 
Strd),  the  mini  of  a  comidenble  city  in  a  diitrict 
named  Orlaia.  In  Feulinger'a  table,  alio,  Or- 
Ihosia  ia  placed  30miles  south  of  Antandua  anil  13 
niits  Dorib  of  Tripoli.  The  ntualion  of  it  ii  like- 
wise farther  illustntol  by  a  medal  of  Aatoninna 
fins,  (truck  at  Oithosia,  apon  the  revenn  of  which 
wo  have  the  goddess  Astarte  treading  opon  a  rirer; 
for  this  citj  was  boilt  upon  a  ridin|;  ^;nnujd,  on  the 
DOfthem  banks  of  the  rirer,  within  half  a  furlong 
of  the  sea :  and  as  the  raj^ged  eminence*  of  Mount 
Libanns  lie  at  a  small  distBiice,  in  a  parallel  nitb 
the  ibore,  Orthoaia  mutt  luve  been  a  place  of  the 
greatest  importanw,  aa  it  would  have  hereby  the 
entire  command  of  the  road  (the  only  one  there  is) 
betwixt  Phoenice  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria." 
(rroiefr,  p.a70,  371.)  The  difficnltiei  and  dia- 
cnfwiciea  of  ancient  aothon  are  well  staled  by 
Pococke.  (OiKrmlioiH,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  305.  notes 
d.  c)  He  aseumes  the  AoAr  Kibeer  tor  the 
Eleutherus,  and  pbu«s  Ortfaoia  on  the  river  Acear, 
between  A'oAr  Kibar  and  El-Berd.  (Matmdrell, 
Journtf,  ilarcb  S.t  [G.W.] 

OliTUO'SIA  ('Ofi««rIii),  a  town  of  Carii.  not  hi 
from  Alabanda,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maander, 

(Strab.  liv.  p.  650;  Plin.  iiiiii.  S5).  Near  this 
town  tile  Rhodiani  gained  a  victory  over  the  Carians 
(Poljb.ui.5)  IJv.ilv.3S;  comp.  Ptot.v.3.  §19; 
Plin.  V.  39,  xuvii.  9,  35;  Hierocl.  6HS>  The  an- 
cient remains  near  Karjmili  probably  mark  the  ute 
of  Orthoaia  (Lfake,  Aiia  Minor,  p.  334);  thongh 
others,  n^arding  them  as  belonging  to  Alabanda, 
identi^  it  with  Diient-theer.  [L.  &] 

tlKTHUTtA  {■OpeaoiKL,  Ptol.  vii.  I.  g  91,  viiL 
S7.  §  IS),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  penio- 
■ola  of  HmdoBlin,  described  by  Ptokniy  as  the  Palace 
of  Somai.  It  wat  in  the  diatrict  of  the  Soretw. 
and  has  been  identified,  eonjecturally,  by  Korbiger 
with  the  pnsent  L'lalmr  or  fjlaamr.  [V.j 

OBTO'SA  CO^w).     1.  An  aodent  ci^  of 


ORTOSPAHA.  «7 

Latinm,  sttnated  co  tha  eosfinea  et  the  Aeqdan 

tanitory.  II  is  twice  meutioned  during  the  wan  of 
the  Romans  with  the  buter  people:  first,  in  B.C.  48), 
when  we  are  distinctly  told  that  it  waa  a  Latin  cily, 
which  waa  heneged  and  taken  by  the  Aeijuiana 
ii.  43;  Dionya.  viii.  91);  i 
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CotIhcs  and,  afler  putting  la  the  award  the  Koman 
garrison  then,  made  themsilves  masters  of  OnoDa 
also;  but  the  consul  Uoratius  engaged  and  defnited 
on  Uount  Algidus,  an!  after  driving  tlirm 
that  position,  recovered  possesion  both  of 
CorlHD  and  Ortona.  (Lir.  iii.  30;  Diunvs.  i.  SG.) 
Prom  these  accounts  it  ssema  dear  that  Ortona  iras 
itnatcd  san»wber«  in  the  aoigbbonrhood  of  Csbio 
nd  Munnt  Algidua;  bat  we  have  no  more  precise 

tter  tlmea,  and  it  probably  oeii<ed  lo  eibl.     Tha 

lionysinji;  in  the  first  of  which  it  ii  wtillen  'Opoit, 
ut  the  Vatican  MS.  lias  'OpB>a  fur  'Oprmra:  in 
the  second  it  is  written  Biprwua.  It  is  very  pn>- 
Hortenses,  a  people  nientioDed  by 
Pliny  (ill.  S,  s.  9)  among  the  "  populi  Albcnses,"  am 
[he  inhibitaala  of  Urtona;  and  it  ie  jjoeaible,  as 
suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  ^opriHiai  (a  nama 
atherwJM  wholly  unlinown),  who  are  (bond  in  Uitoy- 
■ius'a  hit  of  tilt  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  may 
B  aka  the  tame  people.  (Dionyi.  v,  61 ;  Niri>iihr, 
al.  iL  p.  18,  note.)  The  silea  which  have  been 
Kigned  to  Ortona  are  wholly  conjeeturul, 
9.  iOrtoiaailart),  i  conaideTublo  town  of  the 

lidway  'between  Die  month  of  tbe  Atemus' (its. 
ira)  and  that  of  the  Sagius  {Sangro).  Straht 
Jls  OS  that  it  was  l)ie  priuoipal  pott  of  the  Fieii' 
mi  (r.  p.  243).  He  cntneously  plana  it  S.  of  tha 
agrua ;  but  tbe  passage  is  evidently  cormpt,  aa  ia 
M  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ortona  or  Histoniiim  (fcr 
le  reading  is  uncertain)  aa  a  rcaort  of  jnratea. 
^Strab.  1. 0.,  and  Kramer  tut  ioc.^  Ptolemy  correctly 
places  it  between  the  Sagrua  and  the  Ateniu; 
Lhougb  ha  erronaonsly  aasigua  it  to  the  PelignL 
Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  municiptl  towna  of  the 
Prentani;  and  there  seams  no  doubt  that  it  wis  ma 
sf  tha  principal  places  posstased  by  that  people. 
(Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  17  ;  Ptol.  iir.  I.  g  19.)  Soma  in- 
criptions  bava  been  pnhliaked  is  which  it  bears  the 
itls  of  a  colony,  but  thejia  an  of  dubious  authoh 
Icity  (see  ZumpI,  da  Cobm.  p.  35B,  note);  it  ia  not 
mentioned  as  anch  in  the  Liber  Colontarum  Tha 
Itineraries  place  it  on  the  rrad  from  tlia  mcuth  of  Ibe 
Ateraus  to  Anianum  (imtnoBo).  The  name  ia  still 
retained  by  the  modem  town  of  (Trtona  ,■  and  iinIii)Di- 
;in  found  on  the  ipot  leave  no  doabt  that  it  occopica 

^oi.rt^lt.,■K«na^alli,»u.l.iii.^e7.)    [E.  H.  B.]  ' 

OHTOPLA  COfmnrAo,  Itol,  ii.  17.  §3[  Orto- 

ila,  Plin.  iii.  35},  a  town  of  the  Lihomi,  identi- 

id  with  Cartopi^  ac  CariAago,  in  the  district  of 

le  IfoHacca,  when  sevenU  Uomau  rtmuns  have 

'en  found.     (Neigebaur,  Die  SudSiaret,  pp.  335, 

i8.)  [KB.  J.] 

ORTOSPANA  ('Oprimra™.  Strab.  iL  p.  514, 

r.p.7S3;  nifavfai  KB! 'Opr^oniKi,  Ptol.  vi.  IS. 

§  5;  Amm.  Marc  uiii.  6),  an  ancient  dty  of  Bac- 

triina,  which  than  is  good  reason  for  supposing  ia 

identical  with  the  modem  town  of  KdlHiL     Tba 

me  is  writUD  variooely  In  ancient  authors  Orto- 

ina  c*  OrtOBpanum ;  the  latter  is  the  form  adopted 

Plinj  (vi.  17.  a.  31).    Three  principal  nnda 
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ksding  thnmgh  Bactriana  met  at  this  place;  hence 
the  notice  in  Strabo  (L  c.)  of  the  ^  ^k  Bdm-ptty 
rplo9os,  Groskurd  haa  (as  appears  to  us),  on  no 
sufficient  ground,  identified  Ortoepana  with  the  pre- 
sent Kandahar.  If  the  reading  d[  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Ptolemy  be  correct,  K^UnU  maj  be  a  corruption 
of  Kti^oupo. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  Ptolemy  (vi.  18.  §  3)  mention  is  made  of  a 
people  whom  he  calla  KaSoXneu ;  in  the  latest 
of  Nobbe  (Tauchnitz,  1843)  the  name  is  changed 
to  BofArrcu.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ptolemy 
here  is  speaking  of  Kdbul^  as  Lassen  has  obeerred. 
{fnd,  Alterthvnw.  rol.  i.  p.  29.)  The  three  roads 
may  be,  the  pass  by  Bamidnf  that  by  the  Hmdu- 
Kush,  and  that  from  Anderdb  to  Khcuoar,  [V.] 

ORTOSPEDA.    [Orospeda]. 

ORTY'GIA.     [Delos.] 

OBTY'GIA.    [Syracuse.] 

ORU'DII  (ri  'Opo^io  6pij,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  25, 
36),  a  chain  of  mountains  in  India  intra  Gangem, 
which  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  source  of  the 
rirer  Tjmna  (now  Pennait).  It  is  difficult  now  to 
identify  them  with  certainty,  but  Forbiger  ccmjec- 
tures  that  they  may  be  represented  by  the  present 
NeHa^Afella.  [V.] 

ORYX.     [Arcadia,  Vol.  I.  p.  193,  a.] 

OSCA  1.  C'Ocrica,  Ptol.  ii.  6,  §  68),  a  town  of 
the  Dergetes  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  road  from  Tarraco  and  Ilerda  to  Coeaar- 
augusta  (/tm.  Ant.  pp.  391,  451),  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  last-named  city.  Pliny  alone  (iii. 
3.  8.  4)  places  the  Oscenses  in  Vescitania,  a  dis- 
trict mentioned  nowhere  else.  It  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  had  a  mint  We  learn  from  Plutarch 
{Sert.  c.  14)  that  it  was  a  large  town,  and  the  place 
where  Sertorius  died.  It  is  probably  the  town  adled 
Ileoscjtn  (^lKt6arKay)  by  Strabo,  in  an  apparently 
corrupt  passage  (iii.  p.  161 ;  v.  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  451.)  It  seems  to  have  possessed  silver  min» 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  10,  46,  xl.  43),  unless  the  *'  argentum 
Oscense  "  here  mentioned  merely  refers  to  tlie  minted 
silver  of  the  town.  Horez,  however  (3/ierf.  IL  520), 
has  pointed  out  the  imptwtiibility  of  one  place  sup- 
plying such  vast  quantities  of  minted  silver  as  we 
find  recorded  in  ancient  writers  under  the  terms 
"  argentum  Oscense,"  "  signatum  Oscense  ; "  and  is 
of  opinion  that  Oscense  in  these  phrases  means 
Spanish,  by  a  corruption  from  the  national  name^ 
Eus-cara.  (Cf.  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
30.)  It  is  the  modem  Uuesca  in  Arragon.  (Florez, 
Med.  ii.  p.  513;  Sestini,  p.  176;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  46, 
Suppl.  i.  p.  92  ;  Murray's  Ilandbook  of  Spain, 
p.  448.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Turdctani  in  Ilispania  Baetica, 
which  some  have  identiBod  with  Iluescar,  but 
which  Ukert  (vol.  ii.pt  1.  p.  370)  thinks  must  be 
sought  to  the  W.  of  that  place.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  12; 
Plin.  ii.  1.  s.  3.)  The  pretended  coins  of  this  town 
are  not  genuine.  (Florez,  Med.  I.  c. ;  Sestini,  p.  78 ; 
Mionnet,  i.  p.  43,  Suppl.  i.  p.  40;  Sestini,  p.  78; 
Ukert,  /.  c.)  [  T.  H.  D.] 
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OSCELA.    [LepohthJ 

OSCI  or  OPIGI  (in  Gn»k  always  "Onirot :  the 
original  form  of  the  name  was  Opscus,  whkh  was 
still  used  by  Ennins,  <q).  FesL  s.  v.  p.  198),  a  natiua 
of  Centnl  Italy,  who  at  a  very  early  period  appeir 
to  have  been  spread  over  a  considerable  part  df  the 
peninsula.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  they  were  the 
origmal  occupants,  at  the  earliest  time  of  which  we 
have  anything  like  a  de6nite  account,  of  the  central 
part  of  Italy,  from  Campania  and  the  borders  of 
Latium  to  the  Adriatic ;  while  on  the  S.  they  ad- 
joined the  Oenotrians,  whom  there  is  good  reason  to 
regard  as  a  Pelasgic  tribe.  Throughout  this  extent 
they  were  subsequently  conquered  and  reduced  to 
subjection  by  tribes  called  Sabines  or  SabelUans,  who 
issued  from  the  lofty  mountain  tracts  of  the  Apen- 
nines N.  of  the  territory  then  occupied  by  the  Osouu. 
The  relation  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Oscans 
is  very  obscure ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fonner 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  adopted  the 
language  of  the  conquered  people,  as  we  know  thtt 
the  hmguage  both  of  the  Oampanians  and  SaronitB 
in  later  times  was  Oscan.  (Liv.  z.  20.)  Whether  it 
remained  unmixed,  or  had  been  modified  in  anj 
degree  by  the  Unguage  of  the  Sabelliana,  which  wis 
probably  a  cognate  dialect,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  as  all  our  existing  monnments  of  the 
langoage  are  of  a  date  Icmg  subsequent  to  the  Sa- 
bellian  cmquest  The  ethnical  afiinities  of  the 
Oscans,  and  their  relations  to  the  Sabellian  and  other 
races  of  Central  Italy,  have  been  already  coasideitd 
under  the  article  Italia  ;  it  only  reroaios  to  add  a 
few  words  concerning  what  is  known  of  the  Oecaa 
language. 

Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked  that  **  the  Qfcan 
language  is  by  no  means  an  inexplicable  myBtay, 
like  the  Etruscan.  Had  a  single  book  in  it  been 
preserved,  we  should  be  perfectly  able  to  decipher  it 
out  of  itself.**  (Nieb.  vol.  i.  p.  68.)  Even  with  the 
limited  means  actually  at  our  conmiand  we  are  able 
in  great  part  to  translate  the  extant  inscriptions  in 
this  language,  few  and  mostly  brief  as  they  are; 
and  though  the  meaning  of  many  words  remains 
uncertain  or  unknown,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at 
distinct  conclusions  concerning  the  general  character 
and  affinities  of  the  language.  The  Obcan  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Latin ;  not  merely  as  the 
Latin  was  with  the  Greek  and  other  branches  of 
the  great  Indo-Tentonic  family,  as  ofi^hoots  from 
the  same  original  stock,  but  as  cognate  and  nearly 
allied  dialects.  This  affinity  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  grammatical  forms  and  inflections  of  the 
langoage  not  less  than  in  the  vocabulary  of  single 
words.  The  Latin  was,  however,  in  all  probability 
a  composite  hmguage,  derived  from  a  combination  of 
this  Oscan  element  with  one  more  closely  akin  to 
the  Greek,  or  of  Pelasgic  origin  [Latium,  p.  137]  ; 
while  the  Oscan  doubtless  represents  the  language  of 
Central  Italy  in  its  more  unmixed  ftnin.  In  many 
cases  the  older  and  ruder  specimens  of  the  Latin 
retun  Oscan  forms,  which  were  laid  aside  in  the 
more  refined  stages  of  the  language  :  such  b  the 
termination  of  the  ablative  in  eZ,  which  is  found  in 
the  Duilian  and  other  old  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
appears  to  liave  been  universal  in  Oscan. 

The  few  notices  of  Oscan  words  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Latin  writers,  as  Varro,  Festus. 
&C.,  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  derived  from  extant 
inscriptions;  of  which  the  three  most  impcntant  are : 
1.  the  Tabula  Bantina,  a  bronze  tablet  found  in  the 
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neigbboailiood  of  Bantta,  on  the  borden  of  Apulia 
and  Lacania,  and  which  refen  to  the  mnnidpal 
affairs  of  that  town  ;  2.  the  Cippos  Abellaniu,  so 
called  from  ita  haring  bees  found  at  Abella  in  Cam- 
pania, and  containing  a  txvatj  or  agreement  between 
the  two  nnghbonring  ciUes  of  Nok  and  Abella; 
and  3.  a  bronze  tablet  recently  discovered  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  Agnone  in  northern  Samniom, 
containing  a  dedication  of  various  sacred  offerings. 
It  is  remarkable  tliat  these  three  monuments  have 
been  found  in  nearly  the  most  distant  quarters  of 
the  Oscan  territory.  By  the  assistance  of  the  nu- 
merous minor  inscriptions,  we  may  fix  pretty  clearly 
the  limits  within  which  the  language  was  spoken. 
They  include,  besides  Campania  and  Samnium 
Proper,  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  and  Frentani,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Apulia.  No  inscnptiuns  in 
Oscan  have  been  found  in  Lucania  (except  imme- 
diately on  its  borders)  or  Bruttium,  though  it  is 
probable  that  in  both  of  these  countries  the  Sabellian 
conquerors  introduced  the  Oscan  language,  or  one 
closely  connected  with  it;  and  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Fetitus  that  the  Bruttians  spoke  Greek  and 
Oscan,  (Fest  p.  35,  M.)  We  learn  also  with  cer- 
tainty that  not  only  the  vernacular,  but  even  the 
official,  use  of  the  Oscan  language  continued  in 
Centrai  Italy  long  after  the  Roman  conquest.  Indeed 
few,  if  any,  of  the  extant  inscriptions  date  from  an 
earlier  period.  The  comic  poet  Titinius  alludes  to 
it  as  a  dialect  still  in  common  use  in  bis  time,  about 
B.  c.  170.  (Fest  s.r.  Opscum,  p.  189.)  The  coins 
struck  by  the  Samiiites  and  their  allies  during  the 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90^88)  have  Oscan  inscriptions ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  close  of  that  contest 
and  the  general  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the 
Roman  franchise,  Latin  became  universal  as  the 
official  language  of  Italy.  Os(.'an,  however,  must 
have  continued  to  be  spoken,  not  only  in  the  more 
secluded  mountain  districts,  but  even  in  the  towns, 
in  Campania  at  least,  until  a  much  later  period ;  as 
we  find  at  Pompeii  inscriptions  rudely  scratched  or 
painted  on  the  walls,  which  from  their  hasty  exe- 
cution and  temporary  character  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  existed  long  before  the  destruction  ojf  the 
city  in  a.  n.  79. 

(Concerning  the  remains  of  the  Oscan  language 
see  Momnuen,  Unter-ItalUchen  DiaUhUy  4ta  Leip- 
zig, 1850;  Klenze,  PhUologiiche  AbhamUunfftny 
8vo.  Berlin,  1839  ;  and  Donaldson,  VarrcnioMUf 
pp.  104—138.) 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  Oscons  having  any 
literature,  property  so  called  ;  but  it  was  certainly 
from  them  that  the  Romans  derived  the  dramatic 
entertainments  called  Atellanae,  a  kind  of  rude 
farces,  probably  bearing  considerable  re&emblance  to 
the  performances  of  Pulcinello,  still  so  popular  at 
Naples  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  When  these  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  they  were  naturally  rendered 
into  Latin  ;  but  though  Strabo  is  probably  mistaken 
in  speaking  of  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  of  hb  day  as 
still  performed  at  Borne  in  Oscan,  it  is  very  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  were  still  so  exhibited  in  Cam- 
piinia  as  long  as  the  Oscan  language  continued  in 
common  use  in  that  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233 ; 
concerning  the  FabuUe  Atelhinae  see  Mommsen, 
/.  c.  p.  1 18 ;  Bemhardy,  R&miaehe  LiUraiwr,  p. 
378,  &c;  Munk,  de  FabuUi  AteUanU,  Lips. 
1840.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSCINEIUM,  a  name  which  appears  in  the  Je- 
rusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Vasatae  {Bazai)  to 
Elnsa  {Eam§e).    [Coaao;  EtcaATES.]    The  order 
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of  names  is  Vasatoe,  Tres  Aibores,  Osdneinm,  Sat- 
tium  or  Sotium,  and  Elusa.  Oscineiuro  is  marked  at 
the  distance  viii.  from  the  two  phuM  between  which 
it  lies.  D'Anville  finds  on  this  rood  a  place  named 
Etquieij  which  in  name  and  position  agrers  pretty 
well  with  the  Oscineium  of  the  Itin.  [G.  L.] 

OSERIATES  ('O<rc^arc0,  a  tribe  of  Pannoma 
Superior,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dravus; 
but  nothint;  is  known  about  them  but  their  name. 
(PtoL  il  15.  §  2;  Plin.  iii.  28.)  [L  S.] 

OSI,  a  German  tribe  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus 
{Germ,  28,  43),  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Qiiadi,  in  a 
woody  and  mountainous  country.  But  their  national 
customs,  as  well  as  their  Unguage,  were  thnse  of  the 
Pannonians.  They  were,  moreover,  tributary  to  the 
Quadi  and  Sarmatae.  The  exact  districts  they  in- 
habited cannot  be  determined,  nor  do  we  know 
whether  they  had  migrated  into  Germany  from  Pan- 
nonia,  or  whether  they  were  an  ancient  remnant  of 
Pannonians  in  those  districts.  [L.  S.] 

OSIANA,  a  town  in  the  west  of  Cappadcx'ia,  be- 
tween the  river  H.ilys  and  lake  Tatta,  on  the  road 
from  Ancyra  to  Caesarea  (/f.  Ant,  p.  206).  Its 
site  must  pn)bably  be  looked  for  in  the  district  of 
Jurkup  or  Urgub,  [L.  S.] 

OSISMI  or  OSISMII  ('Ocrr<r/iM,i),  a  Celiic  pct.ple 
who  joined  the  Veneti  in  the  war  against  Cucttar, 
B.  G  56.     (A  G.  iii.  9.)     There   is   nothing   in 
Caesar  which  shows  their  position  further  than  this, 
that    they   were    in    the    peninsuU   of   Birtagne, 
Ptolemy  (il  8.   §  5)  makes  them  extend  as  far 
south  as  the  Gobaeum  headland,  and  he  names  Vor- 
ganium  as  their  chief  city.     [Godaeum.]     If  we 
accept  the  authority  of  Mcia,  who  says  (iiL  6)  that 
the  island  Sena  {Sein)  is  opposite  to  the  shores  of 
the  Osismii,  this  will  help  us  to  determine  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Osismii,  and  will  confirm  the 
conjecture  of  Gobaeum  being  the  headland  called 
/iia2/V)tii(e,  which  is  opposite  to  the  small  island 
Sem^  or  as  it  is  improperly  called  /*fe  dfM  Sniuts;  or 
being  somewhere  near  that  headland.     In  another 
passage  (iii  2)  Mela  makes  the  great  bend  of  the 
weat  coast  of  Gallia  commence  where  the  limits  of 
the  Osismii  end:  **  ab  illis  enim  itcrum  ad  se)>tentri- 
cMies  frons  littorum  rcspicit  l>ertinetqne  ad  ultimns 
Gallicarum    gentium    Morinos."      Pliny   (iv.     18) 
describes   this  great  peninsula  of  BreUiffne  thus: 
"  Gallia  Lugdunensis  contnins  a  considerable  penin- 
sula, which  runs  out  into  tlie  ocean  with  a  circuit  of 
625  miles,  beginning  from  the  border  of  the  Onismii, 
the  neck  bemg  125  miles  in  width:  south  of  it  are 
the  Nannetes."    It  is  plain  then  that  Pliny  plsced 
the   Osismii   along   the   north   coast  of  Birtagne, 
and  there  is  Mela's  authority  for  placing  them  on  the 
west  const  of  the  peninsuU.'    The  neck  of  the  penin- 
suU  which  Pliny  describes,  may  he  determined  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  bay  of  St.  Brieve  on  the  north 
to  Lorient  oo  the  south,  or  rather  to  some  of  the 
bays  east  of  it.  or  Morbihan,     It  seems  a  fair  con- 
clusion, that  the  Osismii  occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
peninsuUi  oiBretagne\  or  as  Strabo  (iv.p.  195)  tays : 
**  Next  to  the  Veneti  are  the  Osi^mii,  whom  Pytheas 
calls  Timii,  who  dwell  in  a  peninsula  which  runs 
out  considerably  into  the  ocean,  but  not  so  far  as 
Pytheas  says  and  those  who  believe  him."    He  does 
net  tell  us  how  far  Pytheas  said  that  the  peninsuU 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  but  if  we  had  Pytheas'  words, 
we  might  find  that  he  knew  something  about  it. 
The  conclusion  of  D'AnviUe  is  justified  by  the  ancient 
authorities.    He  says:  **  Ik  seems  that  it  lias  been 
agreed  up  to  the  present  time  to  limit  the  territory 
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of  the  Osismii  to  the  northern  coast  of  Batse  Bre^ 
tagne,  though  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for 
thinking  tluit  they  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
same  continent  in  all  its  breadth  And  that  the  diocese 
of  QMmper  was  a  part  of  the  territory  as  well  as  the 
diocede  of  Lion."*  D'Anville  observes  that  there  is 
no  part  of  ancient  Gaul  the  geography  of  which  is 
more  obscure.  fG.  L.] 

O'SMIDA  CO<rfif5a,  ScyL  p.  18),  a  district  of 
Crete,  which  Mr.  Pashley's  map  places  at  the 
sources  of  the  Afegdio-pdtamo.  (Uock,  Kreta^  vol. 
i.  p.  396.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

O'SPHAGUS,  a  branch  of  the  river  Erigon,  in 
Lyncestis,  upon  which  the  consul  Sulpicius  pitched 
his  camp  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  200  (Liv.  xxxi. 
39)  ;  perhaps  the  same  as  the  SchemnUza^  an 
affluent  of  the  Erigon,  which  falls  into  it  to  the  N. 
dlBitoUa,  [E.B.J.] 

OSQUIDATES,  one  of  the  peoples  of  Aquitania 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  19).  He  mentions  Osqui- 
dates  Montani  and  Osquidates  Campestree,  but  he 
enumerates  many  names  between  the  two,  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Campestres  did  not  border 
on  the  Montani,  for  if  they  had,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  enumerated  the  Campestres  immediately 
after  the  Montani  instead  of  placing  between  them 
the  names  of  eleven  peoples.  Beside  this,  we  must 
look  for  the  Montani  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Campes- 
tres in  the  low  country  of  Aquitania.  There  are  no 
means  far  determining  the  position  of  either  the 
Montani  or  the  Campestres,  except  from  the  resem- 
blance between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  names  in 
this  part  of  Gallia,  which  resemblance  is  often  very 
great.  Thus  D'Anville  supposes  that  the  Osquidates 
Montani  may  have  occupied  the  valley  of  Ouau^ 
which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
Qkron,  on  a  branch  of  the  Adour.  This  is  pro- 
bable enough,  but  his  attempt  to  find  a  position  for 
the  Campestres  is  unsnocessful.  [G.L.] 

OSRHOE'NE,  a  small  district  in  the  NW.  comer 
of  Mesopotamia  (taken  in  its  most  extended  sense), 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  would  be 
more  correctly  written  Orrhoene.  It  does  not  appear 
in  any  writer  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Auto- 
nines,  and  is  not  therefore  menti(med  by  either 
Strabo  or  Ptolemy.  Procopius  states  that  it  do- 
rived  its  name  from  a  certain  Osroes,  who  raled 
tliere  in  former  times  (Pert.  i.  17);  and  Dion  Cas- 
sius  declares  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  be- 
trayed the  Romai*  army  under  Crassus  was  Abgaras 
the  Osroenian  (xl.  19 ;  see  for  the  same  name,  Ixviii. 
18,  and  Ixxvii.  12.)  Again,  Herodian  calls  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  those  parts  Osroeni  (iiL  9,  iv. 
7,  vii.  1).  Ammianus  writes  the  name  Osdroene 
(xiv.  3,  8,  xxiv.  1).  The  name  prevailed  in  the 
country  as  late  as  the  seventh  century.  (Hierocl. 
p.  713.)  In  the  Notitia  Imperat  Osroene  was 
pkced  under  a  "  Praeses  Provinciae,"  and  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  included  in  Mesopotamia, 
sometimes  kept  separate  from  it.  (See  Justiman, 
Notit  cit.  §11;  Joan.  MahUas,  xi.  p.  274,  ed. 
Bonn;  Noris.  de  Epoch,  ii.  p.  110.)  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  correct  form  of  the  name  is  Orrhoene; 
and  that  this  is  connected  with  the  Mcuktouo^  of 
Isidorus.  (StatJim.  Parth.  1.;  and  see  Dion,  Ixviii.  2, 
for  the  name  of  Mannus,  a  chief  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Arabs,  who  gave  himself  up  to  Trajan.)  Not  im- 
possibly, the  Oruros  of  Pliny  may  refer  to  the  same 
district,  (vi.  30,  119.)     [Edkssa.]  [V.] 

OSSA  COcrcro,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  15),  a  town  of  the 
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Bisaltie,  ifhich,  befora  the  annraatinn  of  Biaaltia 
to  the  Ungdom  of  Macedonia,  most  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  from  the  fsct  of  its  pos- 
sessing an  antimomoas  coinage.  (Eckhel,  vd.  iL  p. 
73.)  It  has  been  identified  with  Sokkd,  a  large  vU. 
lage  on  the  &  side  of  the  Nigrita  moontain,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  are  found  on  the  sarrounding 
heights.  Another  ancient  site  at  IjcJJuxnd^  on  the 
N.  road  firom  Serret  to  Saloniki^  hasalso  claims  to 
be  considered  the  representative  of  Oasa.  (Leake, 
North,  Greece,  vol  iiL  jpp.  213,  233.)       [£.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  OSSA. 

OSSA  CO(r<ra),  a  lofty  mountain  in  Tbessaly  on 
the  coast  of  Magnesia,  separated  from  Olympos  only 
by  the  narrow  vale  of  Tempe.  Heuce  it  -was  sup- 
ported -by  the  ancients  that  these  moantains  were 
once  united,  and  had  been  separated  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Herod.  viL  129;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  44S; 
Lucan,  vi.  347;  CUndian,  RapL  Proserp.  iL  183.) 
Ossa  is  conical  in  form  and  has  only  one  summit 
Poly  bins  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  highest  noon- 
tains  in  Greece  (zxxiv.  10);  but  it  is  oonsidenhly 
lower  than  Olympus,  and  according  to  Ovid  evea 
lower  than  Pelion.  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  441.)  Aoeord- 
ing  to  Dodwell,  who  speaks,  however,  only  frooi 
conjecture,  Ossa  is  about  5000  feet  high.  To  the 
south  of  Ossa  rises  Mt.  Pelion,  and  the  last  fidb  of 
the  two  mountains  are  united  by  a  low  ridga 
(Herod,  vii.  129.)  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelkn 
differ  greatly  in  character;  and  the  cooiod  peak, 
standing  between  the  other  two,  is  well  centiasted 
with  the  broad  majesty  of  Olympus,  and  the  ex- 
tended outline  of  Pelion.  The  length  of  Ossa  akM^ 
the  coast  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  80  stadia  (ix.  p. 
443).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
passages  in  the  poets,  in  which  Ossa  is  mentioned, 
alcmg  with  Ol3rmpus  and  Pelion,  in  the  war  of  the 
giants  and  the  gods.  (Hom.  Oi.  xi.  312 ;  Virg.  Georg, 
i.  282,  &c.)  The  modem  name  of  Ossa  is  Kitsaco. 
(Holland,  Travels,  &c.  vol.  iL  pp.  3,  95 ;  Dodwell, 
Classical  Tour,  vol  ii.  p.  106;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  L  p.  434,  vol.  iv.  pp.  411,  513;  M^ 
zi^res,  Mimoire  sur  le  PeUcn  et  VOssa^  Paris, 
1853.) 

2.  A  mountain  in  Elis  near  Olympia.  [V«L  L 
p.  817,  b.] 

OSSADIAE  CO<r<rdE8<cu),  a  people  who  dwelt  in 
the  Pat^db  along  the  banks  of  the  Acesinee  (CAe- 
fuf6),  and  whu  surrendered  themselves  to  Alexjutxier 
the  Great  af^er  the  conquest  of  the  Malli  (Jitdtan), 
(Arrian,  vL  15.)  [V.] 

OSSARE'NE  ('0<r<rafn}i^,  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  9 ;  Tb- 
(ro^y^,  IrUerpJ),  a  canton  of  Armenia  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cyrus.  St.  Martin 
(^M^vfi.  Mur  T  ArmerUe,  vol.  L  p.  81)  is  of  ofHnion 
tliat  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  Gogarkne  <^ 
Strabo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OSSET,  also  called  Julia  Constantia  (Plin.  iii.  3), 
u  town  of  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Baetis,  and  opposite  to  Hispalis.  It  is  probably  the 
modem  &  Juan  de  Alfarache,  near  Cattello  de  la 
CuesUjf  where  there  are  some   Boman  remains. 


OSSIGERDA  orOSICBRDA  (  OiraiipSii,  PtoL 
C.  §  63),  ■  um  of  tiK  EileUni  in  Iliapinia  Tirr 

of  Cii»iininf;iuU.  (Plln.  iii.  3.  >.  4,  who  cal' 
the  inhibiUnU  Oraif^nlenua.)  It  luid  s  min 
<Fiom.  MetL  il  p.  S12,  iiL  p.  109 ;  Mioontt, 
p.  47,  Soppl.  i.  p.  9S:  StKtini,  p.  177.)  Uknt 
(rol.  ii.  pL  I.  p.  417)  identifiea  it  with  OittHt,  neu 
Saragoua.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSSIGI  LACO'NICUM,  a  town  on  ihe  bordfis  of 
Bi^puiiii  Butica,  at  tha  place  vhcre  the  Bietii 
mlara  Ihit  oountry  (Plin.  ui.  3);  now  Murjua, 
wjjei¥  therv  are  Roman  niinn  and  uucripti<mB.  (FJo- 
nt.  Ftp.  S.  IiL,  367,  v.  24.)  [T.  U,  D.] 

OSSCNOBA  COoffiweo,  Ptol.  u.  S.  §3), 
town  of  the  Tnrdelani  in  Lnailink,  between  IJ 
rivrn  Tafnu  and  Anaa,  on  the  nad  Cram  Esurii 
Kbnni  and  Pu  Julia.  (/tOL  Ant.  pp.  418,  426.) 
[LuHtTAiiia,  p.  aaO,  a.]  It  ia  tha  una  tan 
mentioaed  \>j  Strabo  in  a  compt  panaga  (Hi. 
143),  bj  Mela  (iii.  I.  §  6),  Plinj  (iT.  21.  e.35),  ar 
otheni.  CamnuHilj  identified  with  Ettoif,  Ijinj; 
little  H.  cf  Faro,  near  the  mouth  of  Ihe  £>Im 

One  i£  the  latter  hii  taar.  osboh.   (Uktrt,  rol. 
pt  I.  p.  387.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSTEC/DES  COffiwi*.,.),  a  small  iahmd  in  tJ 
Tjrrhenian  lea,  lying  off  the  N,  oiut  of  Si.a\j,  and 
W.  of  the  Aeolian  latandi  Diodoms  tell.  u«  I'  ■  - 
dcrired  ita  name  (the  Bone  Iiland)  fnm  the  ci 

got  rid  of  a  bodj  of  6000  toibaleat  and  diiaSeclsd 
mercenariea  by  landiajc  them  on  this  ialand,  ubich 
wa>  barren  and  uninhabited,  and  leaving  tbem  ''"" 
to  periab.  (I»od.  V.  11).  Ha  dcuribca  it  *i  a\ 
in  Ibe  open  sea,  to  the  west  of  the  Liparaean  or 
Aeoiien  Iilands;  a  deecription  which  appliei  only  to 
the  ieland  now  called  UUica.  The  difficniir  is,  (hat 
both  PlJnj  and  Plolemy  dirtingnlih  Ustjca  (Oi. 
inlna)  from  Oaleodes,  ■■  if  they  were  two  aeparatt 
inlands  (Plln.  iii.  8,  *.  14;  Ttol.  iii.  4.  g  17).  Thi 


ha  open  eea  W,  of  the  L^i 
n  ckarl;  identified),  it  eenn 


aaye, 


contraque  Paropin« 
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40  miles  N.  of  Om  Capo  (ii  GaOs  near /Utrmo,  and 
60  mile>  W.  of  Al^i^  the  wettemmort  of  the 
Lipari  Iilandt.  It  ii  at  tbia  daj  well  inhabited, 
11^  eiiiting  remain!  abow  that  it  mnit  hare  been 
lo  in  the  tine  of  the  Bornaoe  alio.  (Sni jth'i  Sci^, 
>.S79.>  rE.H.fi.] 

O'STIA  ('HirTla:  £fA.  OilienaiB :  dib'a),  a  citr 
)rLatium,>itnat(datthsmHithof-'    *"'       ' 
■hich  poeition  it  dmved  ill  name. 
|pfl  bank  of  tha  lirer,  at  ■  diatanc 


le  Tiber,  bom 


rived  froc 


it  tha  I 


of  Via  Oitieniii>.  {IHa.  Ant,  p.  301.)  All  an- 
'  ~'  uritcn  ■(^ree  in  nprciii'ntin);  it  u  founded  by 
toman  king  Ancns  Mairiua ;  and  it  leems 
certain  that  it  alwiya  retained  the  pvitian  of  a 
colony  of  Rome,  ami  was  at  no  period  independent. 
From  ila  pcnition,  indeed,  it  naturally  became  the 
if  Rome,  and  waa  esaential  to  tbit  city,  not 
or  the  poTpme  of  mainlaining  that  nar.I  an. 
premacy  which  it  had  eIt^li^hed  befon  the  clcrn  of 
egal  period,  but  for  »«:urin(r  ita  suppliet  of 
ind  other  impurled  pmduca  which  waa  carried 
I  Tiber.  Ani^ua  Mirciua  at  the  lume  lime  a- 
tabliehed  aalt-worl:!  on  tha  ute,  which  for  a  long 
time  continued  to  anppl.T  both  Rome  itself  and  the 
neighbouring  amotTj  in  tlie  interior  with  that  ne- 
ceaury  article.  (Ur.  i.  33;  Dionya.  iii.  44;  Cio, 
de  Jiqi.  IL  3.  18;  Stmb.  t,  p.  832;  Flor.  i.  4; 
Entrop.i.5i  Faitp.197.)  There csn  be  no  doubt 
that  tha  importance  of  Oatia  moat  have  coniinned 
to  inoeaae  with  tia  growing  pneperity  and  power 


larkabte  1 


with 


of  ita  name  in  hiitory  until  the  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War.  At  that  lime  it  appean  aa 
a  commercial  and  nanl  elation  of  the  utmoet  im> 
poTtance;  and  wia  not  only  the  port  to  which  the 
corn  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia  vaa  brooght  for  tha 
ipply  of  Rome  itaelf,  aa  well  as  of  the  Roman 
giona  in  the  Aald,  but  waa  thi  permanent  etition 
^  a  Boman  fieet,  for  the  protectHa  both  of  the 
id   the    neighbouring    shores  of    Italy, 


(LiT.  Xli 

It  waa  at 


i.  1 1,  3 


,S7,i 


T.S0,I1 


ii.!2.) 


(irecks,  which  wa»  arterwoids  known  to  the  R 
as  Uslica,  and  that  the  eiislcnce  of  tha  two  names 
led  the  generapfaeni  to  sappcea  Ibey  were  two  distinct 
islands.  Uela  docs  not  mention  Ustici,  bnt  notices 
Usteodes,  which  he  leckoDaooeof  Ihe  Aeolian  group; 
and  its  name  is  found  also  (cormptly  written  Ostodii) 
in  the  Tabula,  bnt  in  a  manner  that  afforda  no  real 
clue  U  iu  poution.  (UeL  ii,  7.  g  IB;  Tab.  Pan.) 
Uttica  ia  an  ialand  of  volcanic  origin,  ahont 
10  miles  in  cdrcamfeiencs,  and  is  utaaled  ahoat 


:konri  one  o 
niae  mantimae;"  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  im- 
portance in  relation  to  Rone,  it  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges ;  BO  that  in  B.  c  207,  when  the  other  marilima 
colonies  endeavonred  to  eetabliah  a  claun  to  ei- 
emption  from  levies  fi>r  mililBTy  service,  this  w>* 
allowed  only  in  the  case  of  Osiia  and  Anlium ;  thk 
citizens  of  which  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  ta 
be  constantly  pnaent  as  a  garrisoa- within  their  own 
walls.  (Lir.  nvii.  33.)  On  a.sobseqaent  ooca- 
aion(B.c.  191)  thayaltemptaiHo  extend  this  ei- 
emption  to  the  nanl  service  alv:  bnt  their  clum 
was  at  once  disallowed  by  tha  senate.  (M  luvi. 
3.)  Even  after  tha  complete  eatablishmenC  of  Ih* 
naval  power  of  the  Boman  Repablic,  Oatia  leema  to 
hare  continued  to  b*  the  nsnal  atation  of  a  Roman 

which  had  been  assembled  fur  tha  leprcsion  of  tha 
Ciliciau  pirates,  waa  attacked  b;  the  pirates  tham- 
eelvca,  imd  tha  ahlpa  either  dtstioyed  or  taken. 
(Cm.  pn  Ltg.  Mmal.  12;  Kon  Cass.  laivi.  B.) 
Ostia  itsrif  aba  snfltred  sererely  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Sntla  and  Harius,  having  been  taken 
by  tha  latter  in  b.  c.  87,  and  given  np  to  plunder 
and  devaatalion  by  his  soldicra.  (Appinn,  B.  C.  L 
67;  Liv.  Ept.  Uiii;  Ores.  T,  19;  Flor,  iii,  81, 

Sia) 

But  its  positini  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  u  Ihe 
port  ef  Rome,  MEond.  Vl,  fraiL  iacK^  v  ui^  v>  ''onr. 


pDrtint  «u  ths  tnd»  of  Oatii  bscooM,  apecUUron 
■auaiit  of  tbe  lapplie*  of  com  wbicb  it  faminhel  to 
tike  »pit^,  tli^  it  wu  iDAde  ttic  pUa  of  raddoDce  of 
DOS  of  tfae  four  qumeiton  d  lUlj,  ud  gM.</e  lUime  to 


u  of  the 


u  divided.     (Cic.  pro  ifurm.  8,  pro  Ssi (. 

17  ;  Suet.  Clmd.  24.)  But  tbe  iocntuiog  com- 
luorce  of  OsLis  nodend  iu  utor^  duwlTUiliiga 
u  4  port  on]}*  tJie  more  Aoiuible^  uhI  tbero  ctn  be 
Utile  doubt  thAt  tboeo  diudvsntiga  Kon  tbem- 
■elres  continuajl;  incnuing.  It  bid  been  origin- 
ai\j  founded,  u  we  tre  exproHBljr  lold,  close  to  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  from  wbicb  it  ia  noir  diAtuit 
■bove  three  mika;  and  the  preceu  of  lUnTial  depo- 
■itioD,  which  luis  Hieogbt  tbii  change,  his  beeu 
umioubudlj  going  on  thraughouC  the  iDterroning 
period.  Hence  Strobodeicribe)  ID  etroDg  tcrme  tlw 
diudvuitigee  of  Oalia  in  bie  daj,  ud  calle  it  "  r 
City  without  ■  port,  od  account  of  ihe  alluvial  depo- 
tita  coatiouall;  brought  down  bj  Iha  Tiber,  which 
compelled  Che  lirgar  cbiH  of  vesseli  to  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  open  roadntod  at  great  liak,  while 
their  catgeei  nera  unloaded  into  boatii  or  baigea,  by 
which  tber  vera  CiUtwd  op  the  river  to  Kame. 
Other  reasels  were  tbaneelTM  towed  up  tbe  Tiber, 
alter  thej  bad  beeu  lightened  bj  diacbvging  a  pan 
of  their  du-goes."    (Slrab.  v.  pp.  331,333.)    Diony- 

sal  tLulisUnt'iBlly  diSu  from  tlie  preceding  account 
(UionyH.  iii.  44.)  TIiem  erib  had  already  atlncted 
tbe  atientiun  of  tbe  diciator  Caesar,  and  aioong  the 
project*  UMrtibttl  to  him,  waa  one  for  fbraiing  an 
artificial  port  or  basin  at  Onlia  (Plut.  Cati.  58): 
but  tiua  wu  neglected  bj  hii  succenaon,  ootil  tiie 
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ipelled  Claodioi  to  nudertake  tbe  work. 
That  empeiw,  inetcad  of  attempUng  to  cltame 
and  reatore  Ihe  origiuJ  port  of  Om^  at  the  month 
of  the  Tiber,  deUnnined  od  tba  coutnictiao  of  u 
entlnly  new  baain,  which  wai  excaTatcd  in  tba  ica- 
ibcre  about  two  mils  to  the  N.  uf  OtIJM,  and  which 
waa  made  to  communicate  with  the  river  by  an  aiti- 
Gcial  cut  or  canal  Thii  port  was  pntected  and 
enlarged  by  two  molet  projecting  out  into  tbe  lei, » 
aetoendwe  an  eiteuaive  epoce.irtiUe  in  the  intern] 
between  them  a  bnakwatcr  or  artificial  iilaul  wia 
thrown  up,  uovnod  by  a  lightbocue.  (piaa  Can. 
li.  II;  Satt.  Claud.  20;  PUn.  ii.  6,  in.40.i.Tfij 
Juv.iii.  75— ei.)  Tbia  great  work  wa.  calW  Un 
PuBTusAuOun*I,aawhichaccoui  '   ' 


ferred  to  tbe  emperor  Augnitu ;  but  then  ia  no  la- 
thority  for  this ;  and  Dion  Caaaiua  distinctly  aaigii 

Claudiut.  Kero,  however,  appean  to  have  pat  tbe 
fioiahing  hand  to  the  work,  aiul  in  coiueqiUDea 
Btmck  cmne  on  which  he  daimi  it  for  hit  on. 
(Eckhel,  tdL  vi.  p.  376.)  After  Ihla  it  wu  ei»- 
Biderably  augniented  by  Trajan,  who  added  an  inur 
buin  or  dock,  of  a  heaagonal  form,  flurToonded  viih 
qnayi  and  eitenein  ran^ei  of  Imildioga  fur  nuga- 
linet  and  etorehouiee.  Thii  port  wa*  oiled  by  him 
I'OBTUa  TfujAai ;  and  hence  we  afUnrarda  men  io 
iuscripiiona  with  the  ■' Portua  Auguati  ot  Trejani,* 
and  hometimes  "  Pcrtua  uterque  "  in  the  eama  MflK, 
(Jut.  I.  c,  et  ScboL  ad  loc  ;  Gruter,  later,  p.  308. 
10,  p.  440. 3.)     At  Ihe  sune  time  he  enlaij^  ai 


w  ttaru,  di;  bed  al 
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the  Tiber,  which  now  assiiined  the  name  of  Fossa 
'J'kajana,  and  in  andoubtedlj  the  Mune  which  still 
vxhtA  under  the  name  of  Fiumieino^  and  forma  the 
right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  acparatea 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  site  of  Otttia. 

The  new  port  thus  ooniitnicted  soon  gave  rise  to 
the  gniwth  of  a  new  town  around  it,  which  was 
generally  known  bj  the  name  of  Poktus  Oariiursis, 
sometimes  also  Portus  Urbis  or  Portus  Romae,  but 
mure  frequently,  at  least  in  later  times,  simply 
Poktus.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  importation  of  com  for  the  supply 
of  the  capital,  an  object  of  which  the  importance 
became  felt  more  and  more,  as  the  population  fji 
Rome  continued  to  increase,  while  it  became  more 
abmilutoly  dependent  upon  foreign  produce.  The 
adjoining  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  portioned  out  among  a  bcidy  of  colonists  before 
the  time  of  Trajan  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  222)  ;  and  a  new 
line  of  rood  was  constructed  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  from  Rome  to  the  new  port,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Via  Pnrtuensis.  In  the  reign  of 
Gonstantinc  the  city  of  Portns  was  erected  into  an 
episcopal  see  (Anastas.  Vit.  SilcuMtr.  34) ;  and  the 
same  emperor  surrounded  it  with  stnmg  walls  and 
towers,  which  are  still  in  considerable  part  extant 

Meanwhile  O&tia  itjtelf  was  far  from  sinking  into 
decay.  Repeated  notices  of  it  during  the  earUer 
periods  of  the  Roman  Empire  show  it  to  have  been 
still  a  flourishing  and  populous  city,  and  successive 
emperors  concurred  in  improving  it  and  adorning  it 
with  public  buildings.  It  was  particularly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  Hadrian  (Gruter,  Inter,  p.  249.  7) 
and  Septimius  Severus,  numerous  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  whom  have  been  discovered  among  its 
ruins.  (Nibby,  Dmiomi^  vol.  ii.  pp.  434,  468.) 
Aurelian,  also,  we  are  told,  adorned  it  with  a  Forum, 
which  bore  his  name,  and  which  was  decorated  by 
his  succesMor  Tacitus  with  100  columns  of  Xumidic 
marble.  (Vopisc.  Aurd.  45  ;  TVic.  10.)  The  exist- 
ing remains  confirm  the  inference  which  we  should 
draw  from  these  accounts,  and  show  that  Ostia  must 
have  continued  to  bo  a  flourishing  town  till  towards 
the  clow  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  for  superior  in 
the  number  and  splendour  of  its  public  buildings  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Portus.  But  the  security 
of  the  latter  place,  which  was  well  fortified,  while 
Ostia  was  wholly  unprotected  by  walls  (Procop. 
B.  G.  i.  26),  mujt  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Portus  ;  and  the  artificial  port  seems  to 
have  obtained  an  increasing  preference  over  the 
natural  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Rutilius  says  that  in 
his  time  (about  a.  i>.  414)  the  left  arm,  or  main 
channel  of  the  river,  was  so  obstructed  with  sand  as 
to  be  wholly  deserted  {Itm.  1.  181) ;  but  thb  would 
appear  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  as  I'rocopius 
more  than  a  century  later  describes  them  as  both 
navigable  (Procop.  Ic).  Ostia  was,  however,  in 
his  day  already  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  and  the 
road  which  led  from  thence  to  Rome  (the  Via  Os- 
tiensis)  was  neglected  and  aband<med,  while  the  Via 
Portuensis  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  was  still 
tlie  scene  of  considerable  traflic.  The  importance  of 
Portns  became  more  developed  when  Rome  itself 
became  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  barbarians. 
In  A.  D.  409  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  made  himself 
master  of  the  port,  and  with  it  of  the  stores  of  com 
for  the  supply  of  the  captal,  which  compelled  the 
senate  to  capitulate  on  the  terms  that  he  chose  to 
dictate  (Zosim.  vL  6);  and  again  during  the  wan 
of  belisarins  and  Vitiges  (in  537)  the  Gothic  king, 
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by  making  himself  master  of  Portns,  was  able  to 
reduce  his  adversary  to  severe  distress  (Procop. 
B.  G.  i.  26,  &c.).  The  decline  of  Ostia  continued 
throughout  the  earUer  part  of  the  middle  ages .-  in 
827  it  is  described  as  altogether  in  ruins,  and  the 
continued  incursions  of  the  Saracens  throughout  that 
century  seem  to  have  completed  its  desoUtion. 

But  meanwhile  the  artificial  ports  of  Chudins 
and  Trajan  were  beginning  in  tlieir  turn  to  suffer 
from  the  deposit  of  sand  which  is  constantly  gmng 
on  along  tlicbo  shores ;  and  no  attempt  being  made 
in  these  ages  of  confusion  and  disorder  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  they  were  both  gradually  filled 
up  so  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  useless.  In  the 
10th  century,  the  port  of  Tr^an  was  already  reduced 
to  a  mere  kke  or  pool,  altiigether  cut  off  from  the 
sea,  and  only  communicating  by  a  ditch  with  tbo 
Tiber.  (Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  134.)  The 
consequence  was  that  for  a  time  the  trade  was  again 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  left  arm  of  the  river ; 
and  the  modem  Ottia^  where  a  castle  or  fort  liad 
been  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  a  little  above 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  became  again  for  a 
period  of  some  centuries  the  Linding-phice  of  tra- 
vellers and  the  port  of  Rome.  It  was  not  till  1612 
that  Pope  Paul  V.  (mce  more  caused  the  canal  of 
Trajan  to  be  restored  and  cleared  out,  and  continued 
to  the  present  line  of  sea-coast,  where  a  small  port 
called  Fwmidno  was  constracted;  and  from  tliia 
time  the  whole  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Tiber  with 
Rome  (which  is  however  but  inconsiderable)  has 
been  confined  to  this  arm  of  the  river.  The  main 
clumnel,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  completely 
neglected,  has  become  so  obstmcted  with  sand  near 
the  mouth  as  to  be  wholly  impracticable. 

The  modem  vilUge  of  Ottia  is  a  very  poor  place, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  but  retains  little  more 
than  50  permanent  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
employed  in  the  neighbouring  salt-works.  Its  climate 
in  summer  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  begin  about  half  a  mile  below  it, 
and  extend  along  tite  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  a 
space  of  near  a  mile  and  a  lialf  in  length,  and  a  mile 
in  breadth.  Though  extensive,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  imperfect  state,  so  as 
to  have  little  or  no  interest  as  architectural  monu- 
ments ;  but  among  them  may  bo  distinctly  traced 
the  remains  of  a  theatre,  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  forum,  with  several  of  the  public  buildings 
that  surrounded  it ;  and  near  the  Torre  Bovacciana, 
close  to  the  Tiber,  are  the  ruins  of  buildings  that 
appear  to  indicate  this  as  the  site  of  the  actual  port 
or  emporium  of  Ostia  in  the  imperial  period.  The 
great  number  and  beauty  of  the  statues  and  other 
works  of  ait,  which  have  been  brought  to  Ught  by 
the  excavations  carried  <»  at  successive  periods  on 
the  site  of  Ostia,  an  calcuUted  to  give  a  high  notion 
of  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Portus,  which  are  also  very  consi- 
derable, an  (^  an  entirely  different  character  from 
those  of  Ostia.  They  are  found  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  about  2  miles  from  the  pretient  line  of 
sea-coast  at  FiumicinOf  and  are  still  known  as  Porto  ; 
while  the  inner  basin  of  Trajan,  the  hexagonal  furm 
of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced,  though  it  is  in 
great  part  filled  with  sand,  is  still  popuUrly  known 
by  the  name  of  //  Trajano,  The  quays  of  solid 
masonry  that  snrrounded  it  are  still  well  preserved; 
while  extensive,  though  shapeless,  mssses  of  rains 
adjoining  it  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  maga- 
lines  and  stoiehoaiQa  attschwl  \a  ^3EA  y>^  '^S^ 
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remains  of  the  port  of  Claadins  are  less  distinct;  the 
line  of  the  moles  which  bounded  it  may,  however,  be 
traced,  though  they  are  altogether  boned  in  sand ; 
the  tower  of  the  lighthoose  or  Pharos  was  still  visible 
in  the  15th  centtiry,  when  the  mins  were  visited 
and  described  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  but  has  now  entirely 
disappeared.  A  considerable  part  of  the  ancient  walls 
with  which  the  city  was  ftnlified  by  Constantine  is 
still  visible;  they  were  strengthened  with  towers, and 
closely  resemble  in  their  style  of  construction  the 
older  portions  of  those  of  Bome. 

Between  the  site  of  Ostia  and  that  of  Pcnrtus  is 
the  island,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber, 
which  is  about  3  miles  in  length  by  2  in  breadth. 
It  b  commonly  known  as  the  Insula  Sacra,  an 
appellation  first  given  to  it  by  Procopius,  who  de- 
scribes it  in  detail  {B.  G.  i.  26).  The  origin  of  the 
epithet  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
Christian  times  regarded  as  consecrated,  having  been, 
according  to  Anastasius,  bestowed  by  Ccmstantine 
upon  the  church.  It  is  described  in  exaggerated 
terms  by  a  writer  of  the  5th  century  (Aethicus, 
Cosmoffr.  p.  7 1 6,  ed.  Gronov.)  for  its  heauty  and 
fertility,  whence  he  says  it  was  termed  "  Libanus 
Almae  Veneris :  **  but  in  spring  it  is  still  covered  with 
fine  pastures  abounding  with  beautiful  flowers.  The 
formation  of  this  island  obviously  dates  <»Iy  from  the 
construction  of  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  now 
known  as  II  Fiumicino,  which,  as  already  shown,  is 
probably  wholly  artificial.  No  writer  before  the  time 
of  the  Roman  £mj»re  alludes  to  more  than  one  month 
of  the  river. 

The  top(^raphy  of  Ostia  and  Portus,  and  the 
Ticissitudes  and  changes  which  the  two  ports  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  have  undergone,  are  ^l!y  traced, 
and  the  existing  ruins  described  in  detail,  by  Nibby 
{DifUamidi  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p.  426—474, 602-— 660) ; 
as  well  as  by  PrcUer,  in  the  Berichte  der  Sdchnschen 
Getellschq/i  for  the  year  1849  (pp.  5—38).  The 
preceding  plan  is  copied  from  one  given  by  the  latter 
writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSTIAEI,  OSTIDAMNII.  Stephanus  (*.  v. 
'AoTiWc;)  has  preserved  a  notice  of  a  Gallic  people 
whom  he  descrbes  "  as  a  nation  on  the  western 
Ocean,  whom  Artemidorus  names  Cossini,  and  Py- 
theas  names  Ostiaei.**  Strabo  (p.  63)  observes  of 
Pyiheas  that  what  he  says  of  the  Ostiaei  and  the 
parts  beyond  the  Rhine  as  fiir  as  Scythia,  is  all 
false.  Whether  false  or  true,  we  learn  from  Strabo 
that  Pytheas  spoke  of  the  Ostiaei  of  Gallia ;  and  we 
can  safely  infer  that  Pytheas  placed  them  on  the 
west  coast  of  Gallia  opposite  to  Britain.  A  passage 
of  Strabo  has  been  cited  under  Osismii,  in  which  it 
is  stated  of  the  Osismii  that  Pytheas  named  them 
Timii.  Ukert  (Gaffiefi,  p.  336)  purposes  to  change 
oOs  Ttfdovs  in  this  passage  of  Stnvbo  into  ots 
'AoTiofovf.  The  proposal  is  reasonable.  The  text 
of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt  here.  These  Ostiaei 
of  Pytheas  can  be  no  other  than  the  Osismii. 

Eratosthenes  mentioned  a  people  of  Gallia  named 
Ostidamnii  on  the  west  coast  of  Gallia.  He  also 
■poke  (Strab.  p.  64)  of  the  promontory  of  the  Os- 
tidamnii which  is  oUled  Calbium.  It  is  clear  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretoffne,  The 
Ostiaei,  Ostidamnii,  Osismii  are  evidently  the  same 
people.  [G.  L.] 

OSTIPPO,  a  free  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in 

the  jurisdiction  of  Astigi  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  and  on 

the  road  from  Hispalis  to  Corduba.      (/^'n.  AnL 

*  p.  411.)     It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified, 

Inrt,  according  to  Ukert  (vd.  ii.  pt  1.-  p.  360),  it 
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must  probably  be  sofoght  in  tbe  ndghbooriiood  «f 
the  modem  Ecija,  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSTRA  CO<rrpa:  EtL  OHtnuras),  a  town  of 
Umbria,  in  the  district  once  occupied  bj  the  Senooes 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (Plin.  iiL 
14.  8.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  51),  bat  of  Teiy  nnoertaia 
site.     [Umbkia].  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSTRACrNA  i'Oarpaicirti,  Ptol.  !▼.  5.  §  12; 
Plin.  V.  12.  8.  14;  Ostnicena  IL  AnUm,  p.  152), 
was  a  military  station  in  Lower  A^^pt,  east  of  tbe 
Delta  proper,  and  situated  on  the  roiad  from  Rhino- 
corura  te  Pelusium.  From  the  route  of  Vesponan, 
on  his  return  fnnn  Alexandreia  to  Palestine  in 
A.D.  69,  as  described  by  Josephns  (^B.  Jud.  iv.  11. 
§  5),  Ostracina  appears  to  have  been  oce  days 
march  from  the  temple  ci  Jupiter  Casiua  in  the 
Arabian  hills,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  tbe 
lake  Serbonis.  It  was  destitute  of  wells,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  brought  by  a  canal  from  the 
Delta.     (Comp.  Martian.  Capella,  c.  6.    [W.  B.  D.j 

OSTRAGI'NA,  a  mountain  on  the  rood  from 
Mantineia  to  Methydrium.  [Mantineia,  p.  262,  b.] 

OSTUDIZUS  (also  written  Ostidizns  and  Osto- 
dizus,  Itm.  AnL  pp.  137,  230,  322  ;  and  in  Hibr. 
viii.  p.  1346,  Ustudizum),  a  town  in  Thrace,  oo  the 
road  from  Hadrianople  to  Constantinople.  [T.U.D.] 

OSTUR,  a  town  of  Spain,  not  menti<ni^  in  any 
ancient  writer,  but  which  appears  upon  coins. 
There  is  still  a  place  called  Ottur  near  Alcora  in 
Valencia,  which  has  some  Roman  mins,  and  which 
abounds  with  acorns, — the  figure  of  which  also  ap- 
pears upon  the  coins.  (Florez,  Med,  ii.  p.  535, 
iii.  p.  1 13;  Sestini,  p.  179;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  47,  SoppL 
i.  p.  95,  ap.  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  416.)  [T.H.D.] 

OTADINI  CnroSni/of,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  10),  a  British 
tribe  on  the  £.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  in  the 
province  of  Valentia,  lying  S.  of  the  Boderia  es- 
tuary, or  Firth  of  Forth,  down  to  the  river  Tjrae; 
and  therefore  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Haddingt<m, 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  the  greater  part  of  North- 
umberland. Their  chief  cities  were  Curia  and 
Bremenium.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OTE'NE  CnTi;HJ.  Ptol.  ▼.  13.  §  9,  where  Uie 
reading  MenriiHi  is  incorrect),  a  canton  of  Armenia, 
separated  from  Atropatene  by  the  river  Araxes, 
(Plin.  vi.  16.)  St.  Martin  (Jl/^m.  ntr  rArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  86)  identifies  it  with  the  province  known 
to  the  native  geographers  by  the  name  of  Oudi^  or 
what  is  now  odled  Kara-bdgh,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Araxes.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OTESIA,  a  town  of  Cispadone  Gaul,  known  only 
from  the  mention  of  the  Otesini  by  Pliny  (iii.  15. 
s.  20)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  Eighth 
R^ion.  Bnt  an  inscription  given  by  Cluveriu.s 
makes  mention  of  the  *'  Respublica  Otesinonim ;  "* 
and  it  is  probable  that  Ahmtrla  and  *Opriaia,  which 
are  found  in  Phlegon  among  the  towns  of  the  same 
part  of  Italy,  are  only  corruptions  of  the  same  nan)e. 
(Phlegon,  Afacrob.  1 ;  Cluver.  Ttal,  p.  282.)  Its 
site  is  wholly  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OTHRYS  (^  "Oepvs),  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
which  shuts  in  the  plain  of  Thessaly  from  the  south. 
It  branches  off  from  Mount  Tymphrestus,  a  sum- 
mit in  the  range  of  Pindus,  and  runs  nearly  due 
east  through  Phthiotis  to  the  sea  coast,  thus  sepa- 
rating the  waters  which  flow  into  the  P«ieius  fronri 
those  of  the  Spercheins.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  432,  433 ; 
comp.  Herod,  vii.  129  ;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  On  itn 
northern  side,  many  offshoots  extend  into  the  plain 
of  Pharsalns.  It  is  lofty  and  covered  with  wocm), 
whence  the  poets  give  it  the  epithet  of  **  nivalb* 
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(Virg.  Am.  Tii.  675)  and  *'  nemeroBiu"  (Lacan^Ti. 
337).  It  u  now  nanally  called  GurOj  from  a  large 
villay^  of  this  name  upon  its  sides;  bat  its  highest 
summit,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  this  village,  is 
named  JeracovowUj  and  is  5669  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  sabsoil  of  the  whole  range  is 
a  limestone  of  various  and  highly-inclined  strata 
occasionally  mixed  with  iron  ore,  amyanthe  and 
asbestos.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  17, 
vol.  iv.  p.  330,  seq.;  Jowftal  of  Geogr.  Society, 
vol.  vii.  p.  92.) 

OTIS,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon, 
just  above  the  conunencement  of  the  Babylonian 
Marshes.     (Plin.  v.  26.)  [V.] 

OTTOROCOBRAS  {' OrTopoK6f^,  Ptol.  vi. 
16.  §§  2,  3),  the  E.  termination  of  the  Emodi 
Mantes.  This  is  an  example  of  a  Sanscrit  word 
which  has  been  preserved  in  Ptolemy's  geography, 
as  it  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Uttamkuru 
of  the  '*  MahibhiraU,"  or  the  highland  of  the  happy 
Indian  Hyperboreans,  who  lived  there  sheltered  from 
the  cold  blasts,  about  whom,  under  the  name  of 
Attacorbi,  as  Pliny  (vL  20)  relates,  a  certain 
Amometus  wrote  a  book.  Ammianus  (zxiii.  6.  § 
65),  copying  Ptolemy,  has  Opurocarra,  and 
Orosins  (L  2)  Ottorogorras.  The  sacred  race  of 
men  living  in  the  desert  of  whom  Ctesias  (/ndL  8,  ed. 
Bahr)  speaks,  belong  to  this  imaginative  geography, 
which  saw  in  the  snow-capped  summits  of  tlie  Hima- 
laya the  chosen  habitation  of  the  Gods  and  of  the 
Blessed.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  §  5,  viii. 
24.  §  7)  there  was  a  people  of  the  Ottorocorrae,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  to  the  £.  of  the  Gasii 
Montes,  or  mountains  of  Katchgar;  as  the  city  is 
one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  recorded  astronomical 
observations,  having  almost  14  hrs.  45  min.  in  its 
longest  day,  and  being  7  hrs.  E.  of  Alexandreia, 
there  must  have  been  8<nne  real  locality  bearing 
this  name,  which  must  be  assigned  to  IJ.  Thibet. 
(Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  voL  i.  pp.  511,  847.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OVILABA  (  Wels  on  the  river  Traun%  a  town  of 
Noricom,  on  the  road  from  Laureacum  to  Augusta 
Vindelicorum.  (/< m.  ^  nt  pp.  235, 258, 27  7 ;  ToA. 
PeuL,  where  it  is  called  OviUa.)  It  is  said,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  to  have  been  a  Boman  colony 
uiider  the  name  of  Aurelia  Antoniniana.  (Muchar, 
Norieum,  i.  pp.  217, 238, 266,  &c,  285,  &c.)  LL.S.] 

OXEIAE.      [ECHIKADES.] 

OXIA  PALUS,  a  lake  which  was  formed  by  two 
very  large  rivers,  the  Araxates  (Jaxartes)  and 
Dymas  (probably  the  Demus  of  Ptolemy,  vL  12.  § 
3),  at  the  foot  of  the  Sogdii  Montes.  (Amm.  Marc 
xxiii.  6.  §  59.)  This  has  been  supposed  to  inti- 
mate, though  very  vaguely,  the  formation  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for 
identifying  it  with  the  lake  of  Karakoul  to  the 
SSE.  <^  Bokhara^  formed  by  the  Zar-afshan  or 
"  gold-scattering"  river  of  Samarcandf  called  also 
the  KokUcy  or  more  correctly  the  river  of  the  Koh- 
ak  or  "hillock."  This  river  is  the  Polytimetus, 
which,  according  to  Aristobulus  (cq),  Strab.  xi.  p. 
518),  traversed  Sogdiana,  and  was  lost  in  the  sands; 
while  Q.  Curtius  (viL  37)  describes  it  as  entering 
a  cavern  and  continuing  its  course  under  ground, 
though  it  really  disclMrges  itself  into  this  lake, 
which  the  Uzbeks  call  Drnghiz^  the  Turkish  word 
for  **aea."  The  Greeks  translated  the  indigenous 
name  SoyM — the  valley  of  which  is  one  of  the  four 
Paradises  of  the  Penian  poets — into  that  of  Poly- 
timetus, **  the  very  precious,'' — an  epithet  which  it 
well  deBerves  from  the  benefitB  it  showers  upon  this 
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re^on,  the  plain  of  Bokhara^  fkmed  for  its  gigantio 
melons.  Ptolemy  (vL  12.  §  3),  if  a  correction  be 
made  in  his  latitudes,  which  are  unifcnrmly  put  too 
far  forward  to  the  N.,  gives  the  Oxiana  Palus 
('Xl{«(ay^  Xf/A.)  its  true  position  between  Zariaspa 
and  Tribactra  (^BaUeh  and  Bykund),  *'  From  the 
mountains  of  the  Sogdii,"  says  that  geographer, 
"  descend  several  rivers  with  no  name,  but  which 
are  confluents ;  one  of  these  forms  the  Oxiana  Pa- 
lus." The  Sogdii  Montes  of  Ptolemy  are  the 
Agferah  mountains,  by  which  the  volcanic  cliain 
of  the  Thian-Schan  is  prolonged  to  the  W.  be- 
yond the  N.  and  S.  break  of  Bobr^  and  KotuyrU 
It  is  singular  that  Ptolemy  does  not  connect  the 
Polytimetus  with  his  Oxian  lake,  but  mentions 
it  (vi.  14.  §  2)  as  one  of  the  rivers  discharging 
itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Oxns  and 
Jaxartes.  Pliny  knows  nothing  of  the  Polyti- 
metus; and  his  Oxus  Lacus  (vi.  18,  xxxi.  39; 
Solin.  49)  is  either  the  crescent-shaped  lake  of 
Sirikolf  on  the  Bami  Dunyd^  or  '*  terraced  roof 
of  the  world,"  near  the  pass  of  Pamir,  from  which 
the  infant  Am&  [Oxus]  issues,  or  some  other 
Alpine  lake  in  the  Bolor  chain,  from  which  this 
river  derives  most  of  its  waters.  The  marshes  of 
the  Massagetae,  into  which  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus 
(L  202)  flows,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  40 
channels,  indicate  some  vague  noti<»  of  the  Sea  of 
AraL  Strabo  (xi.  p.  531),  when  he  blames  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus  and  Callisthenes,  about  the  40 
channels  of  the  Araxes,  also  (p.  512)  asserts  that 
some  of  the  Massagetae  live  in  marshes  formed  by 
rivers  and  in  island;  adding  (p.  573)  that  this  dis- 
trict is  flooded  by  the  Araxes,  which  is  divided  into 
many  channels,  of  which  only  one  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  of  Hyrcania,  while  the  others  reach 
the  Northern  Ocean.  It  is  surprising  that  Strabo 
does  not  give  to  this  river  of  the  country  of  the  Mas- 
sagetae (which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks)  the  name  of  Jaxartes,  which 
he  mentions  so  often  (pp.  507,  509,  51 1, 517,  518), 
and  carefully  distinguishes  (pp.  527 — 529)  from 
the  Araxes  of  the  Matieni,  or  Armenian  river,  which 
was  known  to  Hecataeus  (/V.  170).  Strabo  (p. 
513)  as  well  as  Herodotus  (i.  202)  allude  to  the 
seals,  with  the  skins  of  which  the  natives  clothe 
themselves;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  animals 
aro  found  in  the  Sea  of  Aral  as  well  as  in  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  lakes  Baikal  and  Oron;  for  these  and 
other  reasons  it  woukl  seem  that  both  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  were  acquainted  with  that  series  of  Ugoona 
from  which  the  Sea  of  Aral  has  been  formed.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Bayer  {Acta  Petrop,  vol.  i.  p. 
398)  and  of  D'Anville,  who  (Carte  du  Monde  des 
Grecs  et  dee  Romaint,  1763)  designates  the  Aral 
by  these  words,  "  Paludes  recipientes  Araxen  apud 
Herodotum."  With  Herodotus  all  this  network  of 
lagoons  forms  a  basin  of  the  interior,  while  Strabo 
connects  it  with  the  N.  Ocean,  directly,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  the 
channel  by  which,  according  to  the  systematic  cos- 
mographers  of  Alexandroia,  this  sea  was  united  to 
the  Ooean.  It  must  be  observed  that  Strabo  distin- 
guishes clearly  between  the  single  mouth  of  the 
Araxes  of  the  Massagetae  (Jaxartes)  and  the  nume- 
rous channels  which  go  directly  to  the  N.  Ocean. 
This  statement  acquires  great  importance  as  imply- 
ing traditioui  of  a  channel  of  communication  between 
the  waters  of  the  Aral  and  the  Icy  Sea;  a  com- 
munication which  probably  took  place  along  that 
remarkable  depression  of  5^  of  kn^Vodit  vxVsos^i^ 
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in  a  direction  from  SW.  to  NE.,  from  the  Aralto  the 
**  embonchore"  of  the  ObL  The  characteristic  jReatnre 
cf  this  depression  is  an  immense  nombor  of  chains  of 
small  lakes,  commonicating  with  each  other,  arranged 
in  a  circolar  form,  or  like  a  necklace.  These  lakes 
are  probably  the  traces  of  Strabo's  channel  The 
first  distinct  statement  of  the  Sea  of  AraXy  described 
as  a  vast  and  broad  lake,  situated  to  the  £.  of  the 
river  Urail  or  Jaih,  occurs  in  Menander  of  Constan- 
nople,  somamed  the  ^  Protector  "  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Manrice.  (Blenand.  Eiti,  Legal. 
JBarbarorum  ad  Romano*,  pp.  300,  301,  619,  623, 
628,  ed.  Bonn,  1829).  But  it  is  only  with  the 
aeries  of  Arab  geographers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
must  be  pUiced  El-Istachrj,  that  any  positive  infor- 
mation upon  the  topography  of  these  regions  com- 
mences. (Humboldt,  AsU  Centrales  vol.  ii.  pp. 
121—364.)  [E.B.J.] 

O'XII  MONTES  (ri  "niiw  o^,  PloL  vi.  12. 
§§  1 ,  4),  a  chain  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
Ozus  and  Jazartes,  in  a  direction  from  SW.  to  NE., 
and  which  separated  Scythia  from  Sogdiana.  They 
are  identified  with  the  metalliferous  group  of  As- 
ferah  and  Aktagh — the  Botom,  Botm,  or  Botam 
("Mont  Blanc")  of  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaubcrt,  vol  ii. 
pp.  198—200).  The  Oxi  Rcfks  of  Strabo  CXl|ov 
werfMi  p.  517),  which  he  also  calls  the  hill-fort  of 
Arimazes  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  11),  lias  been  identified 
by  Droysen,  as  quoted  by  Thirlwall  (Z7wt  of 
Greece,  vol.  vL  p.  300),  with  the  pass  of  Kolugha 
or  Derbend,  in  the  KarortagK,  between  Kith  and 
Hissar ;  but  as  it  is  called  the  rock  of  the  Oius,  it 
must  be  looked  for  on  that  river,  and  is  probably 
Kurglum-J'^ppa  on  the  Amu.  (Wilson,  Ariama, 
p.  167;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol  vii.  p.  734;  Hum- 
boldt, Asie  Centrale,  vol  iL  pp.  18—20.)  [E.B.J.] 

OXINES  ('0((yi7s),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  (Per^.  p.  14)  be- 
tween Heradeia  imd  Phyllium,  and  according  to 
Marcianns  (p.  70)  90  stadia  to  the  north-east  of 
Cape  Posidium.  (Comp.  Anonym.  PeripL  p.  4,  where, 
as  in  Arrian,  its  name  is  Oxinas.)  It  is  probably 
the  modem  Tsharuk.  [L.  S  ] 

OXINGIS.     [AuRWX.] 

OXTHBACAE  (*0(9pcu(a<,  Appian,  B,  Eisp, 
c  58),  a  town  of  the  Lusitani,  and  according  to 
Appian  the  largest  they  had ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  author.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OXUS  (6  "Xllos,  Polyb.  x.  48 ;  Strab.  i.  p.  73,  xi. 
)p.  507,  509,  510,  513»  514,  516—518 ;  PtoL  vi.  9. 
\%  1,  2.  10.  §§  1, 2. 1 1.  §§  1—4,  7.  12.  §§  1,4. 14. 
j§  1, 2, 14. 18.  §  1 ;  Agathem. iL  10;  Arrian,  Anab. 
m.  28,  29,  30,  iv.  15,  viu.  10,  16;  Plut  Akx,  57; 
Diooys.  747;  Pomp.  Mela,  iu.  5.  §  6  ;  Plin.  vL  18  ; 
Q.  Curt  vii.  4, 5, 10;  Amm.  Maic  zxziii.  6.  §  52),  a 
river  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  course  of  which  there  ap- 
pears a  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  and  modem  geographers.  Besides 
affirming  that  the  Oxus  flowed  through  Hyrcania  to 
the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  sea,  Strabo  (ix.  p.  509) 
adds,  upon  the  authority  of  Aristobulus,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  that  it  was  navi- 
gable, and  that  by  it  much  valuable  merchandise  was 
conveyed  to  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  thence  to  Albania, 
and  by  the  river  Cyrus  to  the  Euxine.  Pliny  (vL 
19)  also  quotes  M.  Varro,  who  says  that  it  was 
ascertained  at  the  time  when  Pompeius  was  carrying 
CO  hostilities  in  the  East  agunst  Mithridates,  that  a 
Vonmey  of  seven  days  from  the  frontier  of  India 
Draught  the  traveller  to  the  Icarus,  which  flowed 
into  the  Oxus;  the  voyage  continued  along  that 
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river  into  the  Caspian,  and  aerov  it  to  tiie  Cyras, 

frtxn  whence  a  hmd  journey  of  no  man  than  fire 
days  carried  Indian  merchandise  to  PhAsia  in  Pootss. 
It  would  appear  (Strab.  L  c.)  that  Patrocles,  the 
admiral  of  Seleucus  and  Antlochus,  bad  navi(:ated 
the  Caspian,  and  that  the  resnlta  of  his  obKrvatioos 
were  in  perfect  accord  with  these  statements.  WHh 
such  definite  accounts  mistake  is  almost  impoasibltf: 
yet  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxu 
has  been  crossed  in  several  directions,  and  not  only 
has  the  Oxus  been  unseen,  but  its  course  has  htm. 
ascertained  to  take  a  direction  to  the  KW.  instead 
of  to  the  SW\;  and  it  flows  not  into  the  CAspian.  hu: 
the  sea  of  AraJL  Sir  A.  Barnes  (Trotv^  m  Bo- 
kkara,  voL  iL  p.  188)  doubts  whether  the  Oxus  coakl 
indeed  have  had  any  other  than  its  present  ooqjtm. 
for  physical  obetacles  oppose  its  entrance  into  th« 
Caspian  S.  of  the  bay  of  Balkan,  and  N.  of  that 
point  its  natural  receptacle  is  the  Aral ;  and  that 
this  has  been  the  case  for  nine  centarics  at  leaai 
there  is  the  evidence  of  Ibn  Hankil  (Istachry). 
{Oriental  Geognqihg,  p.  239,  ed.  Ou-Nely,  London, 
1800.)  Singularly  enough,  Pompmios  JAxX^  (/.  c.) 
describes  very  conci&ely  the  couree  of  the  Oxiu 
ahnost  as  it  is  known  at  present.  **  Jaxartes  «t 
0x08  per  dcserta  Scythiae  ex  Sogdianonim  regioni- 
bus  in  Svtliicum  sinum  exeunt,  ille  sue  fonte  grand  is, 
hie  incursu  aliomm  grandior ;  et  aliquundiu  ad 
occasum  ab  oriente  currens,  juxta  Dahias  primum 
inflectitur  :  curwque  ad  Septentrionem  conrcrBo 
inter  Amardos  et  Paesicas  os  aperit" 

The  course  of  the  Oxus  or  Ujihoun,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  works  which  treat 
upon  its  basin,  or  Amu  Deryd,  as  the  natives  (m 
its  banks  call  it,  whether  we  consider  the  Badak" 
chan  branch  or  Kokcha  to  be  its  source,  or  that  which 
rises  in  the  Alpine  lake  of  Sir-i-kol,  on  the  snow- 
covered  heights  of  the  Tartaric  Caucasus  of  Pamir,\uu 
a  direction  from  SE.  to  NW.  The  volume  of  its  waters 
takes  the  same  course  from  37°  to  40°  lat.  with  great 
regularity  from  Khoondooz  to  Chadrie.  About  tlie 
puallel  of  40°  the  Oxus  turns  from  SSE.  to  NNW., 
and  its  waters,  diminished  by  the  numerous  channels 
of  irrigation  which  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
117)  have  been  the  only  means  of  fertilising  the  barren 
plains  of  Kkwarizm^  reach  Xhe  Aral  at  43°  40'. 
Mannert  (vol.  iv.p.452)  and  others  have  seen  in  the 
text  of  Pomponius  &Iela  a  convincing  proof  Uiat  in 
his  time  the  Oxus  had  no  longer  communication  with 
the  Caspian.  Bat  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  commerce  of  India  by  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus 
had  ceased  in  the  Uttle  interval  of  time  which  seju- 
rates  Mela  from  Strabo  and  M.  Varro.  Besides,  the 
statement  of  the  Roman  geographer  remains  singu- 
larly isolated.  Ptolemy  (/.  c),  less  than  a  century 
after  Mela,  directs  the  Caspian  again  from  £.  to  \V. 
into  the  Caspian.  The  lower  course  of  the  river,  far 
from  following  a  direction  from  S.to  N.,is  repre^nted, 
in  the  ancient  maps,  which  are  traced  after  Ptolemy's 
posiiions,  as  flowing  from  EXE. — WSW.  But'  a 
more  convincing  proof  has  been  brought  forward 
by  M.  Jaubort  {Mem.  sur  VAncien  Court  de  rOxtis, 
Joum,  Anatique,  Dec.  1833,  p.  498),  who  oppusMra 
the  authority  of  Hamdaliali,  a  famoas  geographer  of 
the  14th  century,  whom  he  calls  tlie  Persian  Era- 
tosthenes, who  asserted  that  while  one  branch  of  the 
Oxus  had  its  d^bonche  into  the  sea  Khotcartzm 
(Aral),  there  was  a  branch  which  pursued  a  W.  coarse 
to  the  Caspian.  It  should  be  observed  that  Jcnkin- 
son  (Pnrchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  236;  Hakluyt,voI.i.  p.  368), 
who  visited  the  Caspian  in  1559,  also  says  that 
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the  0x08  fbnnerlj  fell  into  the  gnlf  of  Balkan.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  story  that  the  Turkomans,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  diminutioa  of  its  waters  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  conrae,  dainmed  up  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Evidence  still  more  positive  of  the  **  dtf- 
bouche"  into  the  Caspian  of  a  considerable  river 
which  is  now  dry,  is  afibrded  by  observati(His  cm  the 
sea-coast,  particularly  in  the  JEkuf  qf  Balkan,  The 
earliest  of  these  is  the  survey  of  that  bay  by  Captain 
Woodroofie,  in  1743,  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah,  who 
lays  dowu  the  **  embouchure  "  of  a  river  which  he 
was  told  was  the  Oxus.  (Hanwmy,  Trav.  voL  i.  p. 
130.)  The  accuracy  of  his  survey  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  more  elaborate  investigations  of  the 
Rusuan  surveyors,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied 
iu  the  Periplus  of  the  Caspian  compiled  by  Eichwald 
(Aite  Gtogr.  d,  Casp,  Metres,  Berlin,  1838),  and 
these  leave  no  doubt  that  a  river,  which  could  have 
been  no  other  than  the  Oxus,  fwinerly  entered  the 
Caspian  at  the  SE.  of  the  Bay  of  Balkan  by  two 
branches  ;  in  one  of  these  there  are  Ktill  pools  of  water ; 
the  other  is  dry.  How  far  they  may  be  traceable 
inland  is  yet  to  be  ascertained ;  but  enough  has  been 
detennined  to  justify  the  belief  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  the  Oxus  was  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween India  and  W.  Asia.  The  ancients  describe 
Alexander  as  approaching  the  river  from  Bactra, 
which  was  distant  from  it  400  stadia ;  their  estimate 
vs  correct,  and  there  are  no  fables  about  the  breadth 
of  the  river.  Arrian,  who  follows  Aristobulus,  says 
that  it  was  6  stadia.  The  veiy  topography  of  the 
river's  bank  may  almost  be  traced  in  Curtius ;  for 
there  are  low  and  peaked  hillocks  near  that  passage 
of  the  Oxus,  while  there  are  none  below  Kilef.  He 
adds  that  the  Oxus  was  a  muddy  river  that  bore 
much  slime  along  with  it ;  and  Bumes  (vol.  iL  p.  7) 
found  that  one-fortieth  of  the  stream  is  clay  suspended 
in  water.  Polybius'  (L  c.)  statement  about  the  im- 
petuous course  of  the  river  and  of  its  falls  is  untrue, 
as  its  channel  is  remarkably  free  from  rocks,  rapids, 
and  whirlpools.  He  has  a  strange  story  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  Aspasii  enter  Hyrcania,  either 
under  the  vault  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  waters 
(corap.  Strab.  p.  510),  or  over  its  submerged  stream. 
It  Is  still  a  popular  belief  that  the  waters  of  iheAral 
pass  by  a  subterraneous  channel  to  the  Caspian.  At 
Kara  GoombuZf  where  the  caravans  halt,  between 
the  two  seas,  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  water  is 
heard  rushing  beneath.  (Bumes,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.) 
The  conclusions  to  which  Von  Humboldt  (^Asie  Cen- 
treUe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162—197)  arrived  as  to  the  phy- 
sical causes  which  may  have  interrupted  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus  are  given 
in  the  article  Jaxartes.  For  all  that  concerns 
the  modem  geography  of  the  basin  of  the  Oxus 
the  travels  of  our  countrymen,  to  whom  we  owe 
most  of  our  real  knowledge  of  these  countries, 
should  be  consulted  — Elphinstone,  Bumes,  Wood, 
and  Lord.  Professor  Wilson  (^Ariana,  pp.  142  — 
145)  has  treated  this  long-vexed  question  with 
great  alnlity,  and  shown  that  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  the  statements  of  the  ancients  that 
the  Oxus  was  once  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
and  gave  an  easy  access  to  the  great  Aimlo-Caspian 
basin.  [E.B.J.] 

OXYBII  ('0{Mioi),  <<  a  part  of  the  Ligyes,"  as 
Stephanus  says  (s.  v.),  on  the  authority  of  Qua- 
dratus.  Strabo  (p.  185)  terminates  his  description 
of  the  coast  of  Gidlia  NarbonensiB,  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds from  west  to  east,  by  mentioning  the  harbour 
Oxybios,  so  called  finom  the  Oxybii  Ligyes.    The 
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Oxybii  were  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  south  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  their 
position  precisely.  They  w^ere  west  of  the  Var  and 
not  far  from  it,  and  they  were  near  to  or  bordered 
on  the  Deciates.  The  Oxybii  had  a  town  Aegitna, 
but  its  position  is  unknown.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  ai  this  people  is  written  under  Deciates. 
Pliny  (iiL  c.  4)  places  the  Oxybii  east  of  the  Ar- 
genteus  river  {Argenti)  and  west  of  the  Deciates. 
The  Oxybii,  therefore,  occupied  the  coast  east  from 
Frijm  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  Deciates,  who 
had  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  the  Var.  An- 
tipolis  (^AnUbes)  was  in  the  country  of  the  De- 
ciates. [G.  L.] 

OXYDRACAE  ('O^vSpdKoi),  a  great  nation  of 
the  Pttt^db,  who,  with  the  Malli,  occupied  the  banke 
of  the  Hydiaspcs  and  Acesines,  and  strenuously  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  Alexander  through  their  coun- 
try. It  was  a  common  belief  of  the  ancients,  that 
it  was  in  a  battle  with  these  people  that  Ptolemy 
saved  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  Soter. .  (Steph.  B.)  Arrian,  however, 
transfers  the  story  to  the  siege  of  the  Malli  {Mul- 
tan),  where  Alexander  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
his  life  and  was  severely  wounded  (vi.  11).  The 
name  is  written  in  different  ways  by  different 
writers.  Thus  Strabo  writes  it  Sydracae  (xv.  p. 
701),  in  which  Pliny  concurs  (xii.  6),  who  makes 
their  country  the  limit  of  Alexander's  advance  east- 
ward ;  in  Diodorus  they  appear  under  the  form  of 
Syracusae  (xvii.  98);  Ustly,  in  Orosius  as  Saba- 
grae  (iii.  19).  The  name  is  clearly  of  Indian  ori- 
gin ;  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Pott,  that 
the  titles  commencing  in  this  manner  represent  the 
Hellenized  form  of  the  Sanscrit  Ctathro  (king)  cor- 
responding with  the  Z^nd  Csathra.  (Pott,  Etym, 
Fortch.  p.  Ixvii.)  [V.] 

OXTDRANCAE  CO^uSpetyicai),  a  tribe  of  an- 
cient Sogdiana,  appear  to  have  occupied  the  district 
to  the  N.  of  the  Oxus,  between  that  river  and  the 
Jaxartes.     (Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  4.)  [V.] 

OXYMAGIS  (;o^{iuiyis,  Arrian,  Indie.  4),  a 
river  which  flowed  into  the  Gauges,  according  to 
Arrian,  in  the  territory  of  the  Pazalae.  The  same 
people  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  19)  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  2.  §  15)  under  the  name  of  Passalae;  and  may 
be  identified  with  the  Sanscrit  Pankala,  and  as 
dwelling  near  Canjacubga,  in  the  plain  country  be- 
tween the  Sumna  and  the  Gatiget.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  the  river  Ixtmtdti,  which 
has  been  doubtless  Graecized  into  Oiumagis.  The 
Sanscrit  appellation  means  "abounding  in  sugar- 
cane," which  applies  perfectly  to  the  limd  through 
which  it  flows.  (Cf.  Bitter,  Asien,  ii.  p.  847; 
Schwanbeck,  Fragm.  Megatthenis,  p.  28.)      [V.j 

OXYKEIA  ('O^vveia),  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
situated  on  Uie  Ion,  a  tributary  of  the  Peneius,  and 
perhaps  the  capital  of  the  Talares,  occupied  pro- 
bably the  valley  of  Mtritaa.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  distant  120  stadia  from  Azorus.  (Strab. 
viL  p.  327 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv. 
p.  279.) 

OXYRYNCHUS  ('O^^pvyxw,  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
812;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  59;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Amm.  Marc. 
xxiL  16;  Oxyrinchum,  It.  Anton,  p.  157.  ed.  Par- 

they:  Eth.  'O{upv7X^^0i  ^>>  ^^  chi^f  town  of 
the  Nomos  Oxyryndiites,  in  Lower  Aegypt  The 
appellation  of  the  nome  and  its  captal  was  derived 
from  a  fish  of  the  sturgeon  species  {Acc^tenter 
StmiOf  Linnaeus;  Athen.  viL  p.  312),  which  was  an 
object  of  religious  wonhip,  and  had  a  tem^  <m&> 
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cated  to  it  (Aelian,  Hut,  An.  x.  46;  Plat  U  et 
Osir.  c  7.)  The  town  stood  nearlj  oppoeito  Cyno- 
polis,  between  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Joseph-canal,  lat  28^  6'  N.  At  the  village  of  Bek- 
nesehj  which  stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  Ozjryn- 
chuSf  there  are  some  remains— broken  colomns  and 
cornices  —  of  the  ancient  dtj  ( Jomard,  DucripL 
de  VEgypte^  vol.  ii.  ch.  16.  p.  55  ;  Champolliun, 
TEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  303,  seq.);  and  a  single  Corin- 
thian colomn  (Dtfnon,  TEgypte^  pL  31),  without 
leaves  or  volutes,  partlj  buri^  in  the  sand,  indicates 
a  structure  of  a  later  period,  probably  of  the  age  of 
Diocletian.  Ozyrynchus  became  the  site  of  an  epis- 
copal see,  and  Apollonius  dated  from  thence  an 
epistle  to  the  Ckmncil  of  Seleuceia  (Epiphan.  Haertt. 
Izxiii.)  Roman  coins  were  minted  at  Ozyrynchus 
in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  (1.)  Ha- 
drian, with  the  reverse  of  Pallas,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  statuette  of  Victory,  in  her  left  a  spear;  or, 
(2.)  Sera{MS  holding  a  stag  in  his  right  hand.  (3.) 
Antoninus,  with  a  reverse,  Pallas  holding  in  her 
right  hand  an  axe,  in  her  left  a  statuette  of  Victory. 
(Eckliel,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 12.)  '     [  W.  B.  D.] 

OZE'NE  ('OftrTj,  Peripl  3f.  Erythr.  c  48,  ed. 
Miillcr),  the  principal  emporium  of  the  interior 
of  the  district  of  W.  India  anciently  called  Limyrica. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tlmt  it  is  the  Sanscrit  UJ- 
j6ifu,  the  present  Ot^ein.  Tlus  place  is  held  by 
all  Indian  authors  to  be  one  of  great  antiquity,  and 
a  royal  capital, — as  Ptolemy  calls  it, — the  palace  of 
a  king  Tiastanes  (vii.  1.  §  63).  We  know  for 
certain  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Vikramaditya, 
who  in  B.  a  56  expelled  the  Sacae  or  Scythians 
from  his  country,  and  founded  the  well  known  Indian 
•era,  which  has  been  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Saca  aera.  (Lassen,  de  Peniap.  p.  57 ;  Bohlen, 
AUe  Ind,  i.  p.  94;  Bitter,  v.  p.  486.)  The  author 
of  the  Periplus  states  that  great  variety  of  com- 
merce was  sent  down  from  Ozene  to  Barygaza 
(L  c).  [V.] 

OZOGARDANA,  a  town  in  the  middle  of  Meso- 
potamia, recorded  by  Ammianus,  in  his  account  of 
the  advance  of  Julianus  through  that  country  (xxiv. 
c  2).  He  states  that  the  inhabitants  preserve 
there  a  throne  or  seat  of  judgment  which  they  say 
belonged  to  Trajan.  The  same  story  is  told  in  al- 
most the  same  words  by  Zosimus  of  a  place  he  calb 
Zaragardia  (iii.  15).  The  place  cannot  now  with 
certainty  be  identified ;  but  Mannert  thinks  it  the 
same  as  shortly  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Pa- 
coria,  from  Pacorus  (v.  2.  p.  241);  and  Reichard 
holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  Is  or  Izannesopolis  (the 
present  Hit).  [  V.] 


P. 


PACATIANA.    [PiiRTGiA.] 

PACHNAMU'NIS  (UaxifatJLOwis,  or  llaxytv- 
/towls,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  50;  Haxf^ff^St  Hierocles, 
p.  724),  the  principal  town  of  tlie  Sebennytic  nome 
in  the  Aegyptian  Delta,  hit  31°  6'  N.  It  stood  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Botos,  and  very  near 
the  modem  village  of  Ilandahur,  (ChampoUion, 
tEgypte,  vol  ii.  p.  206.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PACHY'NUS(n<ixwi'oj;  Capo  Passaro),  acele- 
brated  promontory  of  Sicily,  forming  the  extreme 
SE.  point  of  the  whole  island,  and  one  of  the  three 
promontories  which  were  supposed  to  have  given  to 
u  the  name  of  Trinacria.   (Ovid,  FasL  iv.  479,  ^feL 

■"  725;  Dionys.  Per.  467—472;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13; 
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Pol  i.  42;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  265,  272,  &c;  Plin.  liLS. 
8.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  8;  BfeU,  iL  7.  §  15.) 

All  the  ancient  geographers  oorrectlj  describe  it 
as  extending  out  towards  the  S.  and  E.  bo  as  to  be 
the  point  of  Sicily  that  was  the  most  Dearly  opposite 
to  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  the  southernmost  point  of  the  whole  Uand. 
The  headland  itself  is  not  lofty,  bat  formed  by  bold 
projecting  rocks  (projecta  taxa  Paekytd,  Wrf. 
Aen.  iii.  699),  and  immediately  off  it  lie8  a  snuH 
rocky  isUnd  of  conaderable  elevation,  which  appran 
to  have  been  generally  r^arded  as  formiog  the  ac- 
tual  promontory.  This  explains  the  expression  '£ 
Nonnus,  who  speaks  of ''  the  island  rock  of  the  ms- 
girt  Pachynus.*"  {Dionys.  xiii.  322.)  Lycopliroo 
also  has  a  similar  phrase.     {Alex.  1181.) 

We  learn  from  Cicero  ( Verr.  v.  34)  that  then 
was  a  port  in  the  immediate  ndghbotirhuod  of  the 
promontory  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Portiu 
Pachyni :  it  was  here  that  the  fleet  of  Verres  «a^ 
stationed  under  his  officer  Gleomenes,  when  the  nrw5 
that  a  squadron  of  pirutos  was  in  the   neighbonring 
Port  of  Ulysses  (Portus  Odysseae)  caused  tliat  cnn- 
nvmdcr  to  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.     The 
Port  of  Ulysses  is  otherwise  unknown ;  but  Ptnl^nij 
gives  the  name  of  Promontory  of  Ulysses  ('05ua(r«ia 
itpOy  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  7)  to  a  point  on  the  S.  coast  cf 
tlie  island,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Pachynos.    It 
is  therefore  probable  tliat  the  Portus  Pachyni  was 
the  one  now  called  Porto  di  Palo^  immediately  ad- 
joining the  promontory,  while  the  Portus  Odysseae 
may  be  identified  with  tlie  small  bay  or  harbour  of  La 
Marza  about  6  miles  distant     There  are,  however, 
several  rocky  coves  to  which  the  name  of  ports  may 
be  applied,  and  the  determination  must  therefore  be 
in  great  measure  conjectural     (Smyth's  SicUy^  pp. 
181, 185, 186.)     The  convenience  of  this  port  at  the 
extreme  SE.  point  of  the  isUmd  caused  it  to  be  a  fre- 
quent pUce  of  rendezvous  and  station  for  fleets  ap- 
proaching Sicily;  and  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  Carthaginian  commander  Bo- 
milcar  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  post  in  the  port 
to  the  W.  of  tlie  promontory,  while  tlie  Roman  fleet 
lay  immediately  to  the  N.  of  it.    (Liv.  xxiv.  27, 
XXV.  27,  xxxvi.  2.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

PACTO'LUS  (noicT(»A<J$),  a  small  river  of  Lydia. 
which  flows  down  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  a  northern 
direction,  and,  after  passing  on  the  west  of  Sard  is, 
empties  itself  into  the  Hermus.  (Herod,  v.  ]01  ; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vi.  2.  §  1,  vii.  3.  §  4,  Atffs.  i.  30; 
Strab.  xli.  pp.  554,  521,  xiii.  p.  625,  foil.;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  §  6;  Plin.  v. 30.)  In  ancient  times  the  Pa(t4>lus 
had  carried  in  its  mud,  it  is  said,  a  great  quantity  of 
small  particles  of  gold -dust,  which  were  carefully  cid- 
lected,  and  were  believed  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
immense  wealth  possessed  by  Croesus  and  his  an- 
cestors ;  but  in  Strabo's  time  gold-dust  was  no  longer 
found  in  it.  The  gold  of  this  river,  which  was  hence 
called  Chrysorrhoas,  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  p«x>tsi. 
(Soph.  Phil.  392 ;  Dionys,  Perieg.  831 ;  Horn.  Hymn. 
in  Dtl.  249 ;  Virg.  Aen.  x.  142  ;  Horat  Epod.  xv. 
20;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  85,  &c.;  Sencc.  Phoen.  C04;  Ju- 
ven.  xiv.  298 ;  Silius  It  i.  158.)  The  little  i^tn^nui, 
which  is  only  10  feet  in  breadth  and  scarcely  1  to«:»t 
deep,  still  carries  along  with  it  a  quantity  c)f  a  red- 
dish mud,  and  is  now  called  Sarabat.        [L.  S.] 

PACTYE  (HoifTwiy,  Herod,  vi.  36;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  331),  a  town  of  the  Thracion  Chersonese,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  36  sta<iia  from  Canlia, 
whither  Alcibiadcs  retired  after  the  Athenians  h:ui 
for  the  second  time  deprived  him  of  the  comnuind. 
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(Diod.  zzii.  74 ;  NepoB,  Ak.  7  ;  d.  Plin.  W,  18  ; 
Scyl.  p.  28.)  Perhmps  SL  Gwrge,      [T.  H.  D.] 

PACTYICE  (nucTJM),  a  district  of  North- 
Western  lodJA,  which,  thero  is  erery  reasoo  to  sup- 
pone,  most  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  the  modem 
Kashmir^  but  probably  extended  westward  across  the 
Indns.  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  with  that  amount 
of  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  almost  all  that  he 
relates  of  the  far  East  Thus  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
produce  of  the  different  satrafHes  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, Pactyice  is  reckoned  after  Bactriana,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Armenians,  which  gives  it  an  extent 
too  far  to  the  W.  (iii.  93).  Again,  in  his  account  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  mentions  tlie  Pac- 
tyes  in  connexion  with  the  Saf^rtii,  and  places  them 
under  the  command  of  a  Persian  (vii.  67).  And  in 
the  subsequent  description  of  the  former  people,  he 
states  that  their  dress  is  the  same  as  tliat  of  the 
Pactyes  (viL  85).  Evidently,  therefore,  he  here 
imagines  the  country  and  the  people  to  have  occu- 
pied a  district  to  the  N.  and  NE.  of  Persia.  Again, 
Herodotus  states  (iii.  102)  that  the  bravest  of  the 
Indian  tribes  are  those  who  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  Pac- 
tyice; and  he  connects  the  same  two  places  together 
where  he  states  (iv.  c.  44)  that  the  celebrated 
voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  which  was  promoted 
by  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  commenced  from 
the  same  localities.  Now  we  know  that  Hecataeus 
{ap.  Stepk.  B.  9,  9.)  placed  Caspatyrus  in  the 
country  of  the  Gandarii  {Fragm,  p.  94,  ed.  Klau- 
sen) :  hence  the  strong  inference  that  Pactyice  was 
part  of  Gandarica,  if  not,  as  Larcher  has  supposed, 
actually  the  same.  [V.] 

PACYRIS.     [Carccta.] 

PADAEI.     [Ijtdia,  p.  50,  b.] 

PADARGUS  (UdJkipyos,  Arrian,  Indic.  c  39),  a 
tmall  stream  of  Persis,  which  appears  to  have  flowed 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  near  the  present  Abushir.  It 
is  not  possible  to  identify  this  and  some  other  names 
mentioned  by  Arrian  from  the  Journals  of  Nearchus, 
owing  to  the  physical  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  coast-line.  [V.] 

PADINUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  known 
only  ftT>m  Pliny,  who  mentions  the  Padinates  among 
the  municipia  of  that  region  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20). 
But  he  affords  us  no  clue  to  its  position.  Clover 
would  identify  it  with  Bondtno^  between  Ferrara 
and  Mirandohj  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 
(Unver.  Ital,  p.  282.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PADUS  (JldbHos:  Po),  the  principal  river  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  much  the  largest  river  in  Italy 
altogether.  Hence  Virgil  calls  it  "  fluviorum  rex  " 
(^Gtorg.  i.  481),  and  Strabo  even  erroneously  terms 
it  the  greatest  river  in  Europe  after  the  Danube. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  204.)  It  lias  its  sources  in  the  MorUe 
Ftso,  or  Mons  Vesulns,  one  of  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Western  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  16.  8.20;  Md.  ii.  4. 
§  4),  and  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic  has  a  course 
of  above  400  miles.  Pliny  estimates  it  at  300 
ISoman  miles  without  including  the  windings,  which 
add  about  88  more.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  Both 
statements  are  beneath  the  truth.  Accorrling  to 
modern  authorities  its  cour»e,  including  its  windings, 
is  calculated  at  380  Italian,  or  475  Roman  miles. 
(Rompoldi,  Diz.  Topogr.  cT  ItaUa^  vol.  iii.  p.  284.) 
After  a  very  short  course  throagh  a  mountain 
valley  it  descends  into  the  pUin  a  few  miles  from 
Sfditszoy  and  from  thence  flows  without  interruption 
through  a  plain  or  broad  level  valley  all  the  way  to 
the  sea.    Its  course  fipom  Sahzzo,  as  far  as  Chi- 
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vatMO  (throagh  the  district  of  tlw  ancient  Vagi- 
enni  and  Taurini),  is  nearly  NE  ;  bat  after  rounding 
the  hills  of  the  MmfemU^  it  tarns  doe  E.,  and 
pursues  this  course  with  but  little  variatian  the 
whole  way  to  the  Adriatic  The  great  plain  or 
valley  of  the  Po  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant physical  features  of  Italy.  Bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Alps,  and  on  the  &  by  the  Apennines, 
both  of  which  ranges  have  in  this  part  of  their 
course  a  general  direction  from  W.  to  £.,  it  forms  a 
gigantic  trough-like  basin,  which  receives  the 
whole  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  the  northern  ones  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  as  Pliny  justly  observes  (/.  c), 
there  is  hardly  any  other  river  which,  within  the 
same  space,  receives  so  many  and  such  important 
tributaries.  Those  from  the  north,  on  its  left  bank, 
are  the  most  considerable,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual 
snows  of  the  Alps;  and  many  of  these  form  exten- 
sive lakes  at  the  pmnts  where  they  first  reach  the 
plain ;  after  quitting  which  they  are  deep  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  though  in  some  cases  still  very  rapid. 
Pliny  states  that  the  Padus  receives  in  all  thirty 
tributary  rivers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  he 
reckons  as  sudi;  he  himself  enumerates  only  seven- 
teen ;  but  this  number  can  be  increased  almost  in- 
definitely, if  we  include  smaller  streams.  The 
principal  tributaries  will  be  here  enumerated  in 
order,  beginning  from  the  source,  and  proceeding 
along  the  left  bank.  They  are  :  1.  the  Clusius 
{Chktsone),  not  noticed  by  Pliny,  bnt  the  name  of 
which  is  found  in  the  Tabula  ;  2.  the  Duria, 
commonly  called  Duria  Minor,  or  Dora  Ii^>aria  ; 
3.  the  Stura  {Stura)\  4.  the  Orgus  {Oreo)-,  5. 
the  Duria  Major,  or  Bantica  {Dora  BalUa\  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Padus  ; 
6.  the  Sesites  {Sesia)  ;  7.  the  Ticinus  {Ticino), 
flowing  firom  the  Lacus  Verbanus  {Logo  Maggiore); 
8.  the  Lamber  or  Lambrus  {Lamlfro),  a  much  less 
considerable  stream,  and  which  does  not  rise  in  the 
high  Alps;  9.  the  Addua  (Adda),  flowing  from 
the  Lacus  Larius  or  L€^o  di  Como;  10.  the  Oluus 
(Ogiio),  which  flows  from  the  Lacus  Sebinus  (Logo 
oT  /»eo),  and  brings  with  it  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Mela  (Mella)  and  Clusius  (Chiese);  U.  the 
MiNCius(J/»)Cto),  flowing  from  the  Logo  di  Gardoy 
or  Lacus  Benacns.  Below  this  the  Po  cannot  be  said 
to  receive  any  regular  tributary ;  for  though  it  com- 
municates at  more  than  one  point  with  the  TarUnv 
and  A  dige  (Athesis),  the  channels  are  all  artificial,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  wateni  of  the  Adige  are  carried  out  to 
the  sea  by  their  own  separate  channel.  [Athesis.] 
On  the  soathem  or  right  bank  of  the  Padus  its 
principal  tributaries  are:  1.  the  Tanabus  (TVnioro), 
a  large  river,  which  has  itself  received  the  im- 
portant tributary  streams  of  the  Stura  and  Bor- 
midOy  so  that  it  brings  with  it  almost  all  the  watere 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  adjoining  tract  of  the  Li- 
gurian  Apennines  ;  2.  the  Scricia,  a  considerable 
stream,  but  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  unknown; 
3.  the  Trebla  (Trebbta),  flowing  by  Phu«ntia;  4. 
the  Tarns  (Taro)]  5.  the  Nicia  (Enza);  6.  the 
Gabellus  of  Pliny,  called  also  Secia  (Secckia);  7. 
the  Scultenh A,  now  called  the  Panaro ;  8.  the 
Rhknus  (Reiui),  flowing  near  Bologna,  To  these 
m.Hy  be  added  several  smaller  streams,  viz.:  the 
Idex  {Idice)j  Silarus  (SUlaro),  Vatrenus  (Plin., 
now  Santemo),  and  Sinnus  (iSmno),  all  of  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  southern  arm  of  the 
POf  now  called  tlie  Po  di  Primaro,  and  anciently 
known  as  the  Spineticum  Ostium,  below  the  poiat 
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where  it  Bepantas  from  the  main  stream.  Sersnl 
smaller  tribataries  of  the  river  in  the  highest  part 
of  its  course  are  noticed  in  the  TabdU  or  bj  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna,  which  are  not  mentioned  bj 
any  ancient  author;  bntthar  names  are  for  the  most 
part  cormpt  and  uncertain. 

Though  flowing  for  the  most  part  through  a  great 
plain,  the  Padus  thus  derives  Uie  great  mass  of  its 
waters  directly  from  two  great  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  o(Hiseqnence  is  that  it  is  always  a  strong,  rapid, 
and  turbid  stream,  and  has  been  in  all  ages  subject 
to  violent  inundations.    (Virg.  Gtorg.  L  481 ;  Flin. 
2.  c.)    The  whole  soil  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Po 
is  indeed  a  pure  alluvial  deposit,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, like  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Delta 
(tf  the  Nile,  as  formed  by  the  gradual  accomuiation 
of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  brought  down  by  the  river 
itself  and  its  tributary  streams.    But  this  process 
was  for  the  most  part  long  anterior  to  the  historical 
period;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  portion 
of  Italy  had  already  acquired  very  much  its  present 
character  and  configuratioD  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  first  Etruscan  settlements.     The  valley  of  the 
Padus,  as  well  as  the  river  itself,  are  well  described 
by  Polybius  (the  earliest  extant  author  in  whom  the 
Boman  name  <£  Padus  is  found),  as  well  as  at  a  later 
period  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.    (Pol.  ii.  16;  Strab.  iv. 
pp.  203,  204,  V.  p.  212;  Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)    Con- 
siderable changes  have,  however,  taken  place  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  near  the  Adriatic  sea.   Here 
the  river  forms  a  kind  of  great  delta,  analogous  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  the  Nile;  and  the  pheno- 
menon is  complicated,  as  in  that  case,  by  the  eziiftence 
of  great  lagunes  bordering  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  are  bounded  by  narrow  strips  or  ban  of  sand, 
separating  them  from  the  sea,  though  leaving  open 
occasional  channels  of  communication,  so  that  the 
lagunes  are  always  salt  and  afibcted  by  the  tides, 
which  are  more  sensible  in  this  part  of  the  Adriatic 
than  in  the  Mediterranean.  (Strab.  v.  p.  212.)  These 
lagunes,  which  are  well  described  by  Strabo,  extended 
in  his  time  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum,  both  of  which 
cities  stood  in  the  lagunes  or  marshes,  and  were 
built  on  piles,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern 
Venice.    But  the  whole  of  tiiesc  could  not  be  fairly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Delta  of  tho  Padus; 
the  more  northerly  being  formed  .at  the  mouths  of 
other  rivere,  the  Athcsls,  Meduacus,  &c,  which  had 
no  direct  or  natural  communication  with  the  great 
river.     They  all,  however,  communicated  with  the 
Padus,  and  with  one  another,  by  cliannels  or  canals 
more  or  less  artificial ;  and  as  this  was  already  the 
case  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  auth(M'  distinctly 
reckons  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  to  extend  from 
Ravenna  to  Altiunm.  (Plin.  I.  c.)  From  the  earliest 
period  that  this  tract  was  occupied  by  a  settled 
people,  the  necessity  must  hare  been  felt  of  embank- 
ing the  various  arms  and  channels  of  the  river,  for 
protection  against  inundation,  as  well  as  of  con- 
structing artificial  cuts  and  channels,  both  for  car- 
xying  off  its  superfluous  watera  and  for  purposes  of 
communication.    The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  are 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  (Plin.  L  c),  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day,  they  have  been  carried  on 
with  occasional  interruptions.     But  in  addition  to 
these  artificial  changes,  the  river  has  from  time  to 
time  burst  its  banks  and  forced  {qx  itself  new  chan- 
nels, or  diverted  the  mass  of  its  watera  into  those 
which  were  previously  unimportant    The  most  re- 
markable of  these  changes  which  is  recorded  with 
oirtainty,  took  place  in  1152,  when  the  main  stream 
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of  the  i\),  which  then  flowed  SL  of  Fmrrm%  ni* 
denly  changed  its  course,  and  has  ever  since  flmrad 
about  3  miles  N.  of  that  city.  Henoe  it  is  probabb 
that  all  the  principal  modem  mouths  of  the  i\>,  from 
the  Po  di  Gi)ro  to  the  Po  diLetanitf  ware  in  ancieot 
times  comparatively  inconsidermble. 

Polybius  (ii.  16)  describes  the  Padus  as  having 
only  two  principal  months,  which  sepunated  aft  a 
place  called  Trigabdi  (the  site  of  whi^  cannoC  be 
determined);  the  one  of  these  is  called  bj  him  Padoa 
(noSiia),  and  the  other,  which  was  the  prinripd 
channel,  and  the  one  oomuHmly  navigated,  he  calls 
Okna  or  Holana  (*OAaya).  This  last  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  channel  still  called  Po  di  VoUmo,  which 
until  the  great  inundation  of  1152,  above  noticed, 
was  still  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Po.  The  other 
is  probably  the  southernmost  branch  of  the  river, 
which  separates  from  the  preceding  at  /^ermra,  and 
is  carried  at  the  present  day  by  a  wholly  artificial 
channel  into  the  sea  at  Prknaro^  from  whence  it 
derives  the  name  of  Po  di  Primaro,  Its  present 
mouth  is  about  15  miles  N.  of  Ravenna;  but  it  seems 
that  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  probably  in  those  of 
Polybius  also,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  lagtmes 
which  then  surrounded  RJavenna  on  all  sides.  Pfiny 
terms  it  Padusa,  bot  gives  it  also  the  name  of  Fokss 
Augusta,  from  its  course  having  been  artifidally 
reguU&ted,  and  perhaps  altered,  by  that  emperor. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  The  same  author  gives  us  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  a^ 
they  existed  in  his  day,  but  from  the  causes  of 
change  already  adverted  to,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 

They  were,  according  to  him :  1.  the  Padusa,  or 
Fossa  Augusta,  which  (he  adds)   was  previously 
called  Messanicus :  this  has  now  wholly  ceased  to 
exist    2.  The  Portus  Vatreni,  evidently  deriving 
its  name  from  being  the  mouth  of  the  river  Va- 
trenns,  which  flowed  from  Forum  Comelii,  ju2it  as 
the  Po  di  Primaro  is  at  the  present  day  called  the 
mouth  of  the  Reno,     This  was  also  known  as  the 
Spuaeticum  Ostium,  from  the  once  celebrated  city  of 
Spina,  which  was  situated  on  its  banks    [Si>ina]. 
It  was  probably  the  same  with  the  roodem  Po  di 
Primaro.    3.  Ostium  Caprasiae.     4.  Sagis.     5.  V<>- 
lane,  previously  called  Olane :  this  is  evidently  the 
Olana  of  Polybius,  and  the  modem  Po  di  VoUmo ; 
the  two  preceding  cannot  be  identified,  but  must 
have  been  openings  communicating  with  the  grvat 
lagunes  of  Comacchio.    6.  The  Carbonaria,  perhaps 
the  Po  di  Goto.  7.  The  Fosaio  Pliilistina,  which  ficems 
to  have  boon  an  artificial  canal,  conveying  the  waters 
of  the  Taktauus,  still  called  TVirfaro,  to  the  bea. 
This  cannot  be  identified,  the  changes  of  the  mouth^i 
of  the  river  in  this  part  being  too  conhiderablc.    Tho 
whole  of  the  prcs>ent  delta,  formed  by  the  actu.ol 
mouths  of  the  Po  (from  the  Po  di  Goro  to  tho 
Po  di  Ijevante)^  must  have  been  formed  since  the 
great  change  of  1152;  its  progress  for  some  cen- 
turies back  can  be  accurately  traced  ;  and  we  know 
that  it  has  advanced  not  less  than  9  miles  in  littlo 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  at  least  1 5 
miles  since  the  12th  century.     Beyond   this   the 
delta  belongs  rather  to  the  AtUge,  and  more  northern 
streams  than  to  the  Po;  the  next  mouth  being  that 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Adige  itself,  and  just 
beyond  it  the  Porto  di  Brondolo  (the  Brundulus 
Portus  of  Pliny),  which  at  the  present  day  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Brenia.* 

*  Much  curious  information  C(Hiceming  the  delta  of 
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The  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  this  line 
of  coast  are  dne  not  onlj  to  the  poshing  forward  of 
tho  coast-line  at  the  actoal  months  of  the  riyers,  bnt 
to  the  filling  op  of  the  lagones.  These  in  ancient 
times  extended  bejond  Ravenna  on  the  Sw ;  hot  that 
city  is  now  sorroonded  on  all  aides  by  dxy  land,  and 
the  lagones  only  b^in  to  the  N.  of  the  Po  di  Pri- 
maro.  Here  the  lagones  of  Comaechio  extend  over 
a  space  of  above  20  miles  in  length,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  di  Volano  ;  bat  from  that  point  to 
the  fort  of  Brondoh^  where  the  Venetian  lagones 
begin,  thoogh  the  whole  coontry  is  very  low  and 
marshy,  it  is  no  longer  covered  with  water,  as  it 
obvioiLsly  was  at  no  distant  period.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  impossible  to  determine  what  were  the 
particular  lagones  designated  by  Pliny  as  the  Sep- 
TKM  Maria,  and  mde«i  the  passage  in  which  he 
alludes  to  them  is  not  very  clear ;  bot  as  he  calls 
them  Atrianorom  Palodes,  they  woold  seem  to  have 
Ix'en  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Adria,  and  may  pro- 
bably have  been  the  extensive  lagones  (now  con- 
verted into  marshes)  S.  of  Ariano.  At  a  later 
period  the  name  seems  to  have  been  differently  osed. 
The  Itinerary  speaks  of  the  navigation  "  per  Septem 
^laria  [a  Savenna]  Altmom  osqoe,**  so  that  the  name 
seems  here  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  la- 
^nes ;  and  it  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  He- 
rodian  (viii.  7) ;  while  the  Tabola,  on  the  contrary, gives 
the  name  to  a  particolar  point  or  station  on  the  line 
of  route  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum.  This  line,  which 
is  given  in  moch  detail,  most  have  been  by  water, 
though  not  so  specified,  as  there  never  coold  have 
been  a  road  along  the  line  in  qoestion ;  hot  it  is  im- 
possible to  identify  with  any  certainty  the  stations  or 
points  named,  (/(in.  AtU.  p.  126;  Tab.  Pwi.) 
[Venetla.] 

Polybios  speaks  of  the  Pados  as  navigable  for  a 
distance  of  2000  stadia,  or  250  Roman  miles  from 
the  sea.  (Pol.  ii.  16.)  Strabo  notices  it  as  navi- 
gable from  Placentia  downwards  to  Ravenna,  with- 
ont  saying  that  it  was  not  practicable  higher  op : 
and  Pliny  correctly  describes  it  as  beginning  to  be 
navic;able  from  Aogusta  Taorinorom  (Turm)^  more 
than  120  miles  above  Placentia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217; 
Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Ancient  writers  already  re- 
nL'irked  that  the  stream  of  the  Pados  was  fuller  and 
more  abundant  in  summer  than  in  winter  or  spring, 
owing  to  its  bemg  fed  in  great  part  by  the  melting  of 
thn  snows  in  the  high  Alps.  (Pol.  ii.  16;  Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20.)  It  is  not  till  after  it  has  received  the 
waters  of  the  Duria  Major  or  Thra  Baltea,  a  stream 
at  least  as  considerable  as  itself,  tliat  tho  Po  becomes 
a  really  great  river.  Hence,  it  is  aboot  this  point  (as 
Pliny  observes)  that  it  first  attains  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Bnt  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  practicable 
for  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden  above  Ccuale^ 
about  25  miles  lower  down. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Pad  us  is  oncertain. 
According  to  Mctrodorus  of  Scepsis  (cited  by  Pliny, 
/.  c),  it  was  a  Celtic  name,  derived  from  the  number 
of  pine-trees  which  grew  around  its  sources.  The 
etymolo^ry  seems  very  doubtful;  but  the  fact  that 
the  name  was  of  Celtic  origin  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that,  according  both  to  Polybius 
and  Pliny,  the  name  given  it  by  the  Ligorians  (the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  its  banks)  was  Bodincus 
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the  Po,  and  the  changes  which  this  part  of  the  coast 
has  undergone  will  be  found  in  a  note  appended  to 
Cuvier's  Discottrs  sw  let  BevohUioiu  de  la  Surface 
du  Globe,  p.  75,  4to.  edit.  Paris,  1825. 


or  Bodencns  (B^Sryiroff,  Pol.  ii.  16;  Plm.  iii.  16. 

8.  20),  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  its  great 
depth.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  early  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  mythical  Eridam us,  and 
was  commonly  called  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
Latin  poets,  by  that  name,  even  at  a  late  period. 
The  origin  and  history  of  this  name  have  been  idready 
given  in  the  article  £ridanus.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  poplar  trees  which  figure  in  the  fable  of 
Phaeton  (in  its  later  form)  evidently  refer  to  the  tall 
and  graceful  trees,  still  commonly  known  as  Lom- 
bardy  poplars,  from  their  growbg  in  abundance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  [£.  H.  B.] 

PADUSA.     [Padus.] 

PADYANDUS  (naSuaySos),  a  town  in  Cataonia, 
or  the  soothemmost  part  of  Cappadocia,  aboot  25 
miles  to  the  sooth-east  of  Faostinopolis,  near  the 
pass  of  Mount  Tannis  known  by  the  name  of  the 
CilicJan  Gates.  (PtoL  v.  7.  §  7.)  The  town,  which 
was  extended  by  the  emperor  Valens,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries,  hot  its  name  assomes  difierent 
forms  ;  as,  Padoskodos  (^Tab.  Petit),  Podandos  (It, 
i4nt  p.  145),  Mansio  Opixlanda  (It  Uieros.  p.  578), 
and  Rh^epodandos  (Hierocl.  p  699).  The  place  is 
described  by  Basilios  (EpisL  74)  as  one  of  the  most 
wretched  holes  on  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a  small  stream  in  the  neighboorhood. 
(Const  Porphyr.  VU.  Basil.  36 ;  comp.  Cedren.  p. 
575  ;  Jo.  Scylitz.  Bist.  pp.  829,  844.)  The  place 
b  still  called  Podend.  [L.  S.] 

PAEA'NIA.     [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

PAEA'NIUM  (noidytoy),  a  town  in  Aetolia, 
near  the  Acheloos,  a  little  S.  of  Ithoria,  and  N.  of 
Oeniadae,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  only  7  stadia  in  circomference,  and  was 
destroyed  by  Philip,  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  65.) 
Paeaniom  was  perhaps  reboilt,  and  may  be  tlie 
same  town  as  Phana  (^dya)^  which  was  taken  by 
the  Achaeans,  and  which  we  learn  from  the  narrative 
in  Paosanias  was  near  tho  sea.  (Pans.  x.  18.) 
Stephanos  mentions  Phana  as  a  town  of  Italy  ;  but 
for  U6\ts  'IroAtaf,  we  ought  probably  to  read 
U6\is  AlrotXlas.     (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^cCvoi.) 

PAELCNTIUM  (nai\6tmoif,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  38), 
a  town  of  the  Longones  in  Astoria,  varioosly  identi- 
fied with  Aplausy  Pola  de  Leruif  and  Concejo  de 
Pilonna.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAEMANI,  mentioned  in  Caesar  (B,  G,  ii.  4) 
with  the  Condrosi,  Eborones,  and  Caeroesi,  and  the 
foor  peoples  are  included  in  the  name  of  Germani. 
D'Anvillc  conjectures  that  they  were  near  the  Con- 
drusi,  who  probably  held  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Condroz.  [Condrusi.]  The  Paemani  may 
have  occupied  the  country  called  Pays  de  Fam- 
metme^  of  which  Durburg^  Laroche  on  the  Owthe, 
and  Rochefori  on  the  Jlomme  are  the  chief 
towns.  [G.  L.] 

PAEON  (Uau&v,  Scyl.  p.  28),  a  town  of  Thmcc, 
mentioned  only  by  Scylax.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAE'ONLS  (Ualovts,  Hom.  7Z.  84.5,  xvi.  287, 
xvii.  348,  xzi.  139;  Herod,  iv.  33,  49,  v.  1,  13,98, 
vii.  113, 186;  Thuc.  ii.96;  Strab.  i.  pp.  6,  28,  vii. 
pp.  31 6, 318, 323,  329, 330,331 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  ii. 

9.  §  2,  iii.  12.  §4;  Pint.  Alex.  39;  Polyaen.  StraL 
iv.  12.  §  3 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  xvi.  287 ;  Liv.  xlii. 
51),  a  people  divided  into  several  tribes,  who,  before 
the  Argolic  colonisation  of  Emathia,  appear  to  have 
occupi^  the  entire  country  afterwards  called  Mace- 
donia, with  the  exception  of  that  portico  of  it  which 
was  considered  a  part  of  Thrace.  As  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom  increased,  the  district  called  Pakonia 
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(ncuorfa,  Thac.  il  99;  Polyb.  r.  97,  xxiv.  8; 
Strab.  Yu.  pp.  313,  318,  329,  331;  Ptol.  iiL  13. 
§  28;  Ltv.  xxziiL  19,  zzxriii.  17,  zxxix.  54,  zl.  3, 
slv.  29;  Plio.  iv.  17,  vi.  39)  wn  curtailed  of  its 
^meosions,  on  erery  side,  though  the  name  still 
continued  to  be  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  the 
great  belt  of  interior  country  which  covered  Upper 
and  Lower  Macedonia  to  tin  N.  ai^  NE.,  and  a 
portion  of  which  was  a  monarchy  nominally  inde- 
pendent of  Macedonia  until  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  Iwnks  of  the 
**  wide-flowing  Azins  **  seem  to  hare  been  the  centre 
of  the  Paeonian  power  from  the  time  when  Pyraechmes 
and  Asteropaeus  led  the  Paeoniaos  to  the  assistance  of 
Priam  (Horn.  U.  cc.)»  down  to  the  latest  ezistence  of 
the  monarchy.  They  appear  neither  as  Macedo- 
nians, Thracians,  or  Ulyrians,  but  professed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Teucri  of  Troy.  When  Mega- 
bazus  crossed  the  rirer  Strymon,  he  conquered  the 
Paeonians,  of  whom  two  tribes,  called  the  Siropaeones 
and  PaeopUe,  were  deported  into  Asia  by  ezprcss 
order  of  Dareius,  whose  &ncy  had  been  struck  at 
Sardis  by  seeing  a  beautiful  and  shapely  Paeonian 
woman  carrying  a  vessel  on  her  head,  leading  a 
horse  to  water,  and  spinning  flaz,  all  at  the  same 
time.  (Herod,  v.  12 — 16.)  These  two  tribes  were 
the  Paeonians  of  the  lower  districts,  and  their 
country  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Thracians.  When  the  Temenidae  had  acquired 
Emathia,  Almopia,  Crestonia,  and  Mygdonia,  the 
kings  of  Paeonia  still  continued  to  rule  over  the 
country  beyond  the  straits  of  the  Azius,  until  Philip, 
Bon  of  Amyntas,  twice  reduced  them  to  terms,  when 
weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  king  Agis ;  and 
they  were  at  length  subdued  by  Alezander  (Diodor. 
ziz.  2,  4,  22,  zvii.  8);  after  which  they  were  pro- 
bably submissive  to  the  Macedonian  sovereigns.  An 
inscribed  marble  ^ich  has  been  discovered  in  the 
acropolis  of  Athens  records  an  mterchange  of  good 
offices  between  the  Athenians  and  Audoleon,  king  of 
Paeonia,  in  the  arohonsliip  of  Diotimus,  B.C. 354,  or  a 
few  years  after  the  accession  of  Philip  and  Audoleon 
to  their  respective  thrones.  The  coins  of  Audoleon, 
who  reigo«d  at  that  time,  and  adopted,  after  the 
the  deaUi  of  Alezander,  the  common  types  of  that 
prince  and  his  successors, — the  head  of  Alezander 
in  the  character  of  young  Heracles,  and  on  the  ob- 
verse the  figure  of  Zeus  AStophorus, — prove  the  ci- 
vilisation of  Paeonia  under  its  kings.  Afterwards 
kings  of  Paeonia  are  not  heard  of,  so  that  their  im- 
portance must  have  been  only  transitory ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  during  the  troublous  times  of  Macedonia, 
that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Cassander,  the  principality  of 
the  Paeonians  ezisted,  and  afterwards  disappeared. 
At  the  Roman  conquest  the  Paeonians  on  the  W.  of 
the  Azius  were  included  in  Maced(Hiia  Secunda. 
Paeonia  eztended  to  the  Dentheletae  and  Maedi  of 
Thrace,  and  to  the  Dardani,  Penestae,  and  Dassaretii 
of  lUyria,  comprehending  the  various  tribes  who 
occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Erigon,  Azius, 
Strymon  and  Augitas  as  far  S.  as  the  fertile  plain 
of  Siris.  Its  principal  tribes  to  the  E.  were  the 
Odomanti,  Aestraei,  and  Agrianes,  parts  of  whose 
country  were  known  by  the  names  c^  Parstrymonia 
and  Paroreia,  the  former  containing  probably  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Strymon,  and  of  its  great  tribu- 
tary the  river  of  Strumitza,  the  latter  the  adjacent 
mountains.  On  the  W.  frontier  of  Paeonia  its  sub- 
divisions bordering  on  the  Penestae  and  Dassaretii 
were  Deuriopus  and  Polagonia,  which  with  Lyn- 
ciitis  oomprehended  the  entire  country  watered  by 
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the  Erigoii  and  its  bnmchea.    (Leakey  Nar^H&n 
Greece,  vol  iu.  pp.  212, 306, 462, 470.)    [E.  B.  J.l 

PAECNIA.     [Pakoxes.] 

PAECXNIDAE.     [Attica,  p.  326,  «.] 

PAEOPLAE.     [Pabokes.] 

PAESICI.     [AsTUREs,  p.  249.J 

PAESTANUS  SINUS.     [Pabstum.] 

PAESTUM  (ntMrror,  PtoL;  naurr6t,  Stnb.: 
Eth.  na«rray($r,  Paestanus :  Ruins  at  /Varfo),  a  dty 
of  Lucania,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  5  mile*  & 
of  the  month  of  the  Silarus.  It  was  originaDy  a 
Greek  colony,  named  PosmoiriA  (n(Krci8s»r(a:  Eik 
Uoatifkavid-nis),  and  was  founded  bj  a  cokny  ftrm 
Sybaris,  on  the  opposite  cont  of  Lucania.  (Stenk.  v. 
p.  251;  Scymn.  Gh.  245;  Scyl.  p.  3.  §  12.)  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain,  bat  it  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  chief  prosperity 
of  Sybaris,  when  that  city  ruled  over  the  whole  k 
Lucania,  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  or  from  650  to 
510  B.C.  [Sybaris.]  It  may  be  observed,  ako, 
that  Solinus  calls  Posidonia  a  Doric  cokoy;  and 
though  his  authority  is  worth  little  in  itaelf,  it  b 
confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  Doric  fonns  on  coins 
of  the  city:  hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  Doric 
settlers  from  Troezen,  who  formed  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal colony  <tf  Sybaris,  but  were  subsequently  ez- 
pelled  by  the  Achaeans  (Arist  PoL  y.  S),  may  have 
mainly  contributed  to  the  establbhment  of  the  new 
colony.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  founded 
close  to  the  sea,  but  was  subsequently  renMved  fur- 
ther inland  (Strab.  tc);  the  change,  however,  was 
not  considerable,  as  the  still  ezisting  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  coast 

We  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  early  histoty  of 
Posidonia.  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i.  167)  in  a  manner  that  proves  it  to  have  been 
already  in  ezbtence,  and  apparently  as  a  conside- 
rable town,  at  the  period  of  the  foundation  tA  the 
neighbouring  Velia,  about  B.a  540.  But  this  is  the 
only  notice  oif  Posidonia  until  after  the  fall  of  its 
parent  city  of  Sybaris,  B.C.  510.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  modem  writers  that  it  received  a 
great  accessbn  to  its  population  at  that  period;  but 
Herodotus,  who  notices  the  Sybarites  as  settling  on 
that  occasion  at  Latis  and  Scidrtis,  does  not  idlode 
to  Posidonia.  (Herod,  vi.  21.)  There  are,  indeed, 
few  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  of  which  we 
hear  less  in  history;  and  the  only  evidence  of  the 
flourishing  condition  and  prosperity  of  Posidonia,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  numbera  of  its  coins  and  in  the 
splendid  architectural  remains,  so  well  known  as  the 
temples  of  Paestum.  From  its  northerly  position,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  cities  that  suflRBred 
from  the  advancing  power  of  the  Lucanians,  as  it 
was  certainly  one  of  the  first  Greek  colonies  tliat 
fell  into  the  hands  of  that  people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251.) 
The  date  of  this  event  b  very  uncertain ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable  that  it  roust  have  taken  place  before  b.c.  390, 
when  the  city  of  Latis  was  besiep^ed  by  the  LucanianK, 
and  had  apparently  become  the  bulwark  uf  Magna 
Graecia  on  that  side.  [Magna  Graecia.]  We  lenrn 
from  a  curious  passage  of  Aristozenus  {ap.  A  then, 
ziv.  p.  632)  that  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  not  ez- 
pelled,  but  compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Lucanians,  and  receive  a  barbarian  colony  within 
their  walls.  They  still  retained  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, and  for  ages  afterwards  continued  to  assemble 
at  a  certain  fratival  every  year  with  the  ezpreea 
purpose  of  bewailing  their  captivity,  and  reviving 
the  traditions  of  their  prosperity.    It  would  appear 
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from  Livj  (vili.  17),  though  the  pAssai^e  ib  not 
quite  distinct,  that  it  was  recovered  bj  AiexAnder, 
kinj::  of  Epiros,  as  late  as  B.  a  330;  but  if  so,  it 
ccrtainlj  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

Fobidonia  passed  with  the  rest  of  Lucania  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  We  find  no  mention  of 
it  on  this  occauon;  but  in  b.  c.  273,  iinmediatelj 
after  the  departore  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  the 
Rijnians  established  a  colony  there  fur  the  security 
of  their  newly  acquired  territory  on  this  side.  (Liv. 
JCpit.  xiv.;  VelL  Pat.  i.  U;  Strab.  v.  p.  251.)  It 
was  probably  at  this  period  that  tlie  name  was 
chani;od,  or  corrupted,  into  Paestum,  though  the 
cluinge  may  liave  already  taken  place  at  the  time 
wiicu  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  LucmiianH. 
But.  frtnn  the  time  that  it  became  a  Roman  colony, 
the  name  of  Paestum  seems  to  have  exclusively  pre- 
vailed ;  and  even  its  coins,  which  are  inscribed  with 
<  I  reek  characters,  have  the  legend  IIAI2  and 
nAISTANO.  (Eckhol,  vol  i.  p.  158.)  We  hear 
hut  little  of  Paestum  as  a  Roman  colony :  it  was  one 
of  the  Golur.iae  Latinae,  and  distinguished  itself  by 
its  unshaken  fidelity  throughout  tlie  Second  Punic 
War.  Thus  the  Paestani  are  mentioned  as  sending 
golden  paterae  as  a  present  to  the  Ruman  senate 
just  before  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  36). 
Again  in  b.  c.  210  they  furnished  ships  to  the 
squadron  with  which  D.  Quintius  re|)ured  to  the 
siege  oi  Tarentnm  ;  and  the  following  year  they 
were  among  the  eighteen  colonies  which  still  pro- 
fessed their  readiness  to  furnish  supplies  and  recruits 
to  the  Roman  armies,  notwithstanding  the  long-con- 
tinued pressure  of  the  war  (Liv.  xxvi.39,  xxWi.  10.) 
Paestum  was  therefore  at  this  period  still  a  flourish- 
ing and  considerable  town,  but  we  hear  little  more 
of  it  during  the  Rcxnan  Republic.  It  is  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  (Ep.  ad 
Alt.  zi.  17);  and  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers 
OS  a  still  subsisting  municipal  town.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, observes  that  it  was  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  stagnation  of  a  small  river  which  flowed  beneath 
its  walls  (v.  p.  251);  and  it  was  probably,  therefore, 
already  a  declining  place.  But  it  was  still  one  of 
the  eight  Praefecturao  of  Lucania  at  a  considerably 
later  period  ;  and  inscriptions  attest  its  conUnued 
existence  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  (Strab.  L  c. ; 
PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  8;  Lib,  Colon,  p. 
209;  Orell.  Inscr.  135,  2492,  3078;  Bull.  d.  InaU 
Arch.  1836,  p.  152.)  In  some  of  these  it  bears  the 
title  of  a  Colonia;  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period 
it  attained  that  rank :  it  certainly  cannot  refer  to 
the  original  Latin  colony,  as  that  must  have  become 
merged  in  the  municipal  ccmdition  by  the  effect  of 
tile  Lex  Julia.  We  learn  from  ecclesiastical  authc^ 
rities  that  it  became  a  bishopric  at  least  aa  early  as 
the  fifrh  century;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  final 
decay  and  desolation  was  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  tenth  century.  At  that  time  the 
«piMCu)«l  see  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  CapacciOf  in  an  elevated  situation  a  few  miles 
inland. 

Pucstum  was  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  its  roses,  which  possessed  the  peculiarity  of 
flowering  twice  a  year,  and  were  considered  as  sur- 
pa.<ising  all  others  in  fngrance.  (Virg.  Georg.  iv. 
118;  Ovid,  AfeL  xv.  708;  Propert  iv.  5.  59;  Mar- 
tUI,  iv.  41.  10,  vi.  80.  6;  Auson.  IdjfU.  14.  11.) 
The  roses  that  still  grow  wiki  among  the  ruins  are 
said  to  retain  their  ancient  property,  and  flower 
regulariy  both  in  May  and  Novembor. 
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The  site  of  Paestum  appears  to  have  oontinned 
wholly  uninhabited  from  the  time  when  the  episcopal 
see  was  removed  till  within  a  very  recent  period. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  ruins  which  are  now  so 
celebrated.  Though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  then  first  discovered,  as  they  must  always  have 
been  a  conspicuous  object  from  tlie  Bay  of  Salerno^ 
and  could  not  but  have  been  known  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  they  were  certainly  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Even  the  diligent  Cluvcrius,  writing 
in  1624,  niitices  the  fact  that  there  were  ruins 
which  bore  the  name  of  Pesto,  without  any  allusion 
to  their  character  and  importance.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  1255.)  They  seem  to  have  been  first  visited  by 
a  certain  Count  Gazola,  in  the  service  of  Charles  VII., 
King  of  Naples,  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  were  described  by  Antonini,  in  his  work  on  the 
topography  of  Lucania  (Naples,  1745),  and  noticed 
by  Mazzocchi,  who  has  inserted  a  dissertation  on  the 
history  of  Paestum  in  his  work  on  the  Heraclean 
Tables  (pp.  499—515)  published  in  1754.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century  they  became  the  subject  of 
the  special  works  of  Magnoni  and  Paoli,  and  were 
visited  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Eurojie. 
Among  these,  Swinburne  in  1779,  has  left  a  very 
accurate  description  of  the  ruins ;  and  their  archi- 
tectural details  are  given  by  Wilkina  in  his  JJ^offna 
Graecia  (fol.  Cambr.  1807). 

The  principal  ruins  consist  of  the  walls,  and  three 
temples  standing  within  the  space  enclosed  by  them. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  can  be  clearly  made 
out,  and  they  are  in  many  places  standing  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  several  of  the  towers  also  remain 
at  the  angles,  and  vestiges  of  the  ancient  gates, 
which  were  four  in  number ;  one  of  these,  on  ^e  £. 
side  of  the  town,  id  nearly  perfect,  and  stumounted  by 
a  itsgularly  constructed  arch.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
walls  forms  an  irr^:uUr  polygon,  about  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  two  principal  temples  stand  not  far 
from  the  southern  gate  of  the  dty.  The  finest  and  most 
ancient  of  these  is  commonly  known  as  the  teinpla 
of  Neptune;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  name, 
beyond  the  fact  that  Neptune,  or  Poseidon,  was  un- 
qucsticmably  the  tuteUry  deity  of  the  city  which 
derived  from  him  its  ancient  name  of  Posidonia. 
The  temple  was  hypaethnJ,  or  had  its  cella  open  to 
the  sky,  and  is  195  feet  long  by  79  wide:  it  is  re- 
markiJily  perfect ;  not  a  single  column  is  wanting, 
and  the  entablature  and  pediments  are  almost  entire. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Doric,  but  its  proportions 
are  heavier,  and  the  style  altogether  more  massive 
and  solid  than  any  other-<«iant  edifice  of  the  kind. 
On  this  account  some  of  the  earlier  antiquarians  dis- 
puted the  fiict  of  its  Greek  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to 
the  Phoenicians  or  Etruscans  :  but  there  is  not  a 
diadow  of  foundation  for  this ;  we  have  no  trace  of 
any  settlement  on  the  spot  before  the  Greek  colcn^; 
and  the  arehitectnre  is  of  pore  Greek  style,  though 
probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the 
Doric  mxler  now  remaining.  About  100  yards  fnmi 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  nearer  to  the  south  gate, 
is  the  second  edifice,  which  on  account  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  its  plan  has  been  called  a  Basilica,  but  la 
unquestionably  also  a  temple.  It  u  of  the  kind 
called  pseudo-idipteral ;  but  differs  firom  every  other 
ancient  building  known  in  having  nine  columns  at 
each  end,  while  the  interior  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  single  range  of  columns  running  along  the 
centre  of  the  building.  It  was  probably  a  temple 
consecrated  to  two  difierent  divinitiM^otc  t>t&2c»R^*\!^ 
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fiet,  two  temples  nnited  in  one.  It  has  18  co- 
lumns in  etch  side,  and  is  180  feet  long  bj  80  in 
widtL  The  third  temple,  which  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  other  two,  nearer  to  the  N.  gate  of  the 
town,  and  is  oommonlj  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  or  Vesta  (though  there  is  no  reason  for  either 
name),  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  being 
onlj  108  feet  in  length  by  48  in  breadth :  it  presents 
no  remarkable  architectural  peculiarities,  but  is,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  Basilica,  of  much  later  date 
than  the  great  temple.  Mr.  Wilkins,  indeed,  would 
assign  them  both  to  the  Boman  period:  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  this  with  the  historj  of  the  city, 
which  never  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  much 
importance  under  the  Roman  rule.  (Swinburne's 
TVoveb,  vol  ii.  pp.  131—138 ;  WiUdns's  Mtufna 
OraeciOy  pp.  55—67.) 

The  other  remains  are  of  little  importance.  The 
Testiges  of  an  amphitheatre  exist  near  the  centre 
of  the  city;  and  not  hi  from  them  are  the 
fiillen  ruins  of  a  fourth  temple,  of  small  size  and 
clearly  of  Boman  date.  Excavations  have  also  laid 
bare  the  foundations  of  many  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, and  the  traces  of  a  portico^  which  appear  to 
indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  are  also  visible  outude  the  walls; 
and  numerous  tombs  (some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
of  much  interest)  have  been  recently  brought  to 
light. 


FUUr  OF  PAE8TCTM. 

A.  Temple  of  Neptune. 

B.  Temple,  commonly  called  Batllica. 

C.  Smaller  temple,  of  Vesta  (?). 

D.  Amphitheatre. 

F.  Other  ruini  of  Roman  time. 
FF.  Gate*  or  the  city. 

G.  River  SaUo, 

The  small  river  which  (as  already  noticed  by 
Strabo),  by  stagnating  under  the  walls  of  Paestum, 
rendered  its  situation  so  unhealthy,  is  now  called  the 
Salio  :  its  ancient  name  is  not  mentioned.  It  forms 
extensive  deposits  of  a  calcareous  stone,  resembling 
the  Roman  travertin^  which  forms  an  excellent 
building  material,  with  which  both  the  walls  and 
edifices  of  the  city  have  been  constructed.  The  ma- 
laria, which  caused  the  site  to  be  wholly  abandoned 
during  the  middle  ages,  has  already  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, since  the  resort  of  travellers  has  again  at- 
tracted a  small  population  to  the  spot,  ai^  given 
rise  to  some  cultivation. 

About  five  miles  from  Paestum,  at  the^  month 
of  the  Silams  or  Sde,  stood,  in  ancient  times,  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Juno,  which,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition adopted  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  founded 
by  the  Argonauts  under  Jason  (Strab.  vi.  p.  252  ; 
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Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10).  It  is  probable  that  tlie  warHf 
of  the  Argive  Hera,  or  Juno,  was  brought  hither  by 
the  Troesenian  colonists  of  Posidoma.  Pliny  pbees 
the  temple  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Silajrns  ;  Sttabo^ 
probably  more  correctly,  on  the  S. 

The  extensive  gulf  which  extends  firam  the  pfo> 
moDtory  of  Minerva  (the  Pimta  deUa  CamptmdU) 
to  the  headland  called  Posidiom  (the  PmUadiLi- 
C09d)y  and  is  now  known  as  the  Gttif  of  Salerm, 
derived  its  ancient  name  from  the  city  of  Paestmn, 
being  called  by  the  Romans  Paestasus  Sixus,  and 
by  the  Greeks  the  gulf  of  Posidonia  (Tloir9»6ini- 
TTis  k6Kwos.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251 ;  Sinns  Paestanos, 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10 ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9;  Cic.  odAtLxn. 
6.)  tE.H3.] 
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PAESUXA  (IIai<rovXa),  a  town  of  tbe  Tnidekam 
in  Hispania  Baetica.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  13.)  h  b 
identified  by  Ukert  with  Salterat^  but  iU  site  is 
uncertain. 

PAESUS  (JlauTis\  an  ancient  town  on  the  coast 
of  Troas,  at  Uie  entrance  of  the  Propontis,  between 
Lampeacus  and  Parium.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  828,  v.  612; 
Herod,  v.  1 17.)  At  one  period  it  received  cokmiaU 
from  Miletus ;  but  in  Strabo's  tame  (xiil.  p.  589)  the 
town  was  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  had  traiB- 
ferred  themselves  to  Lampeacus,  which  was  likewise 
a  Milesian  colony.  The  town  derived  its  name  6om 
the  small  river  Paesus,  on  which  it  was  aitnated, 
and  now  bears  the  name  Betram-Dere.      fL.  S.1 

PAGAE.     [Peoak.! 

PAGALA  (rd  ncrycUa,  Arrian,  Indie  c  23,)  a 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  came  after  leaving  the  river  Arabia.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  is  the  same  as  a  place  calkd 
Segada  or  Pegala  by  Philostratus,  and  which  was 
also  in  the  country  of  the  Oritae  {ViL  ApoH  iii 
54).  It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  existing 
•pot.  [V.] 

.  PAGASAE  (nayturai :  also  Pagasa,  gen.  -ae,  Plin. 
iv.  8.  s.  15;  Mela,  u.  3.  §  6;  Prop.  L  2a  17:  Eth. 
noTcurouof,  Pagasaeus),  a  town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
bay  named  after  it.  (UceYomrruchs  kSXwos^  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  438;  Uaryturirris,  Dem.  PkiL 
EpitL  159;  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  Mela,  Ic;  Pagasicus, 
Plin.  /.  c.)  Pagasae  is  celebrated  in  mythdogy  as 
the  poit  where  Jason  built  the  ship  Argo,  and  from 
which  he  sailed  upon  his  adventurous  voyage :  heni.^ 
some  of  the  ancients  derived  its  name  from  the  con- 
struction of  that  vessel  (from  w^Tru/u),  but  othera 
from  the  numerous  and  abundant  springs  which 
were  found  at  this  spot  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  Pagasae 
was  conquered  by  Philip  after  the  defeat  of  Ono- 
marchus.  (Dem.  OL  i.  pp.  11,  13;  Diod.  xvi.  31, 
where  fur  Ilcryaf  we  ought  probably  to  read  nct^curoi.) 
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On  the  foundation  of  Demetrias  in  b.  a  290,  Pagnae 
was  one  of  the  towm,  whose  inhabitsnts  wers  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  city;  bat  after  the  Boaam  0(»iqaest 
Pagasae  was  restored,  and  again  became  an  important 
place.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  the  port  of 
Pherae,  which  was  the  principal  city  in  this  part  of 
Thes&aly.  Pagasae  was  90  stadia  from  Pherae,  and 
20  from  lolcos.  (Strab.  L  e.)  The  mins  of  the 
andent  city  are  to  be  seen  near  Volo^  which  has 
given  the  modem  name  to  the  bay.  The  acropolis 
occupied  the  sommit  of  some  rocky  heights  above 
Cape  Angkittn^  and  at  the  foot  df  the  rocks  are 
many  copious  sources  (^  water,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks.  But  as  these  springs  are  rather  saline  to 
the  taste,  the  dty  was  provided  in  the  Boman  times 
with  water  from  a  distance  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
the  ruined  piers  of  which  are  still  a  conspicuous 
object  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  368, 
seq.) 

PAGASAEUS  SINUS.    [Paoasab.] 
PAGBAE  (UJeypoi),  a  town  of  Syria,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Pieria,  near  the  Syrian 
gates    (v.  15.  §  12),  bat  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  as  adjoining  Gindarus,  the  acro- 
polis of  Cjrrrhestice.    Pagrae  be  places  in  the  district 
of  Antiochis,  and  describes  as  a  strong  place  near 
the  ascent  of  the  Amanus,  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
pass  called  Ahamidks  Pylab  [VqL  I.  p.  113],  the 
Syrian  gates  of  Ptolemy  (f,  c).     The  phun  of 
Antioch,  adds  Strabo,  lies  under  Pagrae,  through 
which  flows  the  Arceuthns,  the  Orontes,  and  the 
Labotas.     In  this  plain  is  also  the  dyke  of  Melea- 
ger  and  the  river  Oenoparas.    Above  it  is  the  ridge 
of  Trapezae,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
table,  on  which  Ventidius  engaged  Phranicates,  ge- 
nera] of  the  Parthians.     (xvi.  p.  751.)    The  place 
is  easily  identified  in  medieval   and   modem  geo- 
graphy  by    the   aid    of  Abnlfeda    and    Pococke. 
Baghratf  writes  the  fmncr,  has  a  lofty  citadel,  with 
fountains,  and  valley,  and  gardens;  it  is  said  to  be 
distant  12  miles  firom  Antioch,  and  as  many  firom 
IdsandeHtn.     It  is  situated  on  a  mountain  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  Charem^  which  Charem  is 
distant  two  stages  to  the  east    Baghraa  is  distant 
less   than  a  stage  from  Darbatakj  to  the  south. 
(^TabulaSjfriae,  p.  120.)    Pococke  u  still  more  par- 
ticular in  his  description.    He  passed  within  sight 
of  it  between  Antioch  and  Buas.    After  passing 
Caramautj  he  turned  to  the  west  between  the  hills. 
**  We  saw  also,  about  2  miles  to  the  north,  the 
strong  castle  of  Pagraa  on  the  hills;  this  was  the 
ancient  name  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  [Antonini],  in 
which  it  is  placed  16  miles  from  Alexandria  and 
25  from  Antioch;  which  ktter  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
Jemsalem  Journey  (calling  it  Pangrius)  puts  it 
more  justly  16  miles  from  Antioch.    As  I  have 
been  informed,  a  river  called  Sowda  rises  in  the 
mountain  to  the  west,  runs  under  this  place, . . .  and 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Antioch," — also  called  from  it 
Bahr-el-8(mdtty  otherwise  Bakr-Agouk,  **  the  White 
Lake,"  from  the  colour  of  its  waters.     This  Souda 
*'  seems  to  be  the  river  Arceuthu  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  immediately  after  Pagrae,  as  mnning  through 
the  plain  of  Antioch."    (^Observatiotu  on  <S^nkx, 
ToL  ii.  p.  173.)    It  is  numbered  17  on  the  map  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus.     [Vol.  L  p.  1 14.]  [G.  W.] 

PAGUS  (Udyos),  a  hill  of  Ionia,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  &nyraa,  with  a  chapel  of  Nemesis  and  a 
spring  of  excellent  water.  (Paus.v.  12.§  1.)  Modem 
travellers  describe  the  hill  as  between  500  and  600 
feet  high,  and  as  presenting  the  form  of  a  cone  from 
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which  the  point  ii  cut  o£    (HamiltOD,  Retearcket. 
i.  p.  53,  foil.)  [ L.  S.] 

PAGYBITAE  (noyupirai,  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  22),  « 
people  of  European  Sarmatia,  whose  position  cannot 
be  made  out  Schafarik  {Slav.  AlL  vol.  i.  p.  211) 
connects  the  termination  of  their  name  with  the  word 
"  gura,**  which  the  Poles  and  other  Busso-Slavouian 
stocks  use  for  **  gors,"  "  mountain."       [E.  B.  J.] 

PALA'CIUM  (TlaJJuctoy),  a  forticts  in  the  Taurio 
Chersonese,  built  by  Scilums,  king  of  the  Tauro- 
Scythians,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Mithridates  and 
his  generals.     (Strab.  viL  p.  312.).    The  name, 
which  it  seems  to  have  taken  from  his  son  Palacus 
(Strab.  pp.  306,  309),  still  survives  in  the  modem 
Balakldvoy  which  Dr.  Clark  {Travels,  vol  ii.  p.  219) 
inaccurately  supposes  to  be  derived  from  the  Genoese 
"  BeUa  Clava,^  *'  The  Fair  Harbour."    Its  harboor 
was   the  Stmboioii  Portus  (JiuiiS6Xtav  Xiiiit^, 
Strab.  vil  pp.  308, 309 ;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  20 ;  PtoL 
iii.  6.  §  2 ;  Plin.  iv.  26),  or  the  Cembaro  or  Cem- 
bah  of  the  middle  ages,  the  narrow  entrance  to 
which  has  been  described  by  Strabo  {L  c.)  with  such 
fidelity  to  nature.    According  to  him,  the  harbour, 
tqgetlter  with  that  of  Ctenns  {Sebattopol),  consti- 
tuted by  their  approach  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia ; 
this  with  a  wall  fenced  the  Lesser  Peninsula,  having 
within  it  the  city  of  Chersonesus     The  Sdots 
PoRTuosDS  of  Pomponius  Mela  (iL  1.  §  3),  from  the 
position  he  assigns  to  it  between  Criumetopon  and 
the  next  point  to  the  W.,  can  only  agree  with  Bala- 
kldvii,  which  is  truly  "  KoXhs  \ifi^y  et  promontoriis 
duobus  includitur."    Dubois  de  Montpereux  (  Vojfo^ 
autour  du  Caucaee,  vol.  vi.  pp.  115,  220),  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory  of  transferring  the  wander- 
ings of  Odysseus  to  the  waters  of  the  Euxine, 
discovers  in  BalaJddta  the  harbour  of  the  giant 
Laestrygones  {(kbfet.  x.  80 — 99);  and  this  opinioD 
has  been  taken  up  by  more  than  one  writer.    It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  poet's  graphic  pic- 
ture of  details  freshly  drawn  from  the  visible  world, 
is  as  troe  of  other  land-locked  basins,  edged  in  by 
diffii,  as  when  applied  to  the  greyish-blue,  or  light 
red  Jura  rocks,  which  hem  in  the  entrance  to  the 
straits  of  Bahkl&va,  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALAE,  a  town  of  Thrace,  according  to  Lapie 
near  MouuaUJa,  {lUn,  AnL  ^  56S.)  [T.H.D.] 
PALAEA  I.  (noAofa),  a  place  in  the  Troad 
on  the  coast,  130  stadia  from  Andeira.  (Strab.  xiil 
p.  614.) 
2.  (noAcu^  ff^f*^),  in  Laconia.  [Pleiae.] 
PALAEBYBLOS  (naW«u«Aor,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
755;  naXadev€\os,  PtoL  t.  15.  §  21),  a  town  of 
Phoenicia,  ^ich  Strabo  places  after  the  Clucax 
or  promontory  called  Eai-  WaUaSalan,  forming  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Bag  of  Kesrvan,  The  site, 
which  is  unknown,  was  therefore  probably  between 
the  Climax,  in  the  steep  cliffii  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  steps — ^whence  the  name — and  the  river 
Lycus,  among  the  hills  which  closely  border  the 
shore,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  1000  foet  Ptolemy 
{L  c.)  calls  it  a  city  of  the  interior,  and  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table  places  it  7  M.  P.  from  Beiytus,  hot 
does  not  give  its  distance  from  Bybke.  (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia,  p.  12.  London,  1855.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALAEMYNDUS.     [Mtkdits.] 
PALAEOBYBLUS.    [Palaebyblus.] 
PALAEPHABUS,    or    PALAEPHABSALUS, 
that  is  cither  old  Pharae  or  Pherae  or  old  Pharsalns, 
according  to  the  diflEerence  of  the  readings  in  the 
text  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13). 
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PALAERUS  (naXmp6s:  Etk  haXaufnis),  a 
town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Acamania,  on  the  Ionian 
sea,  which  is  pkoed  bj  Strabo  between  Lencas  and 
Aljzia.  Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  valley  of  LivddkL  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesion  War  (b.  c.  431)  Palaems  was  in  al- 
liance with  the  Athenians;  and  when  the  latter 
people  took  the  neigh  bearing  town  of  SoUium, 
which  was  a  Corinthian  colony,  they  gave  both  it 
and  its  territory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palaems. 
(Thuo.  ii.  .30;  Strab.  x.  pp.  450.  459.) 

PALAESQEPSIS.     [Scepsis.] 

PALAESIMUNDUM  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  a  great 
town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  an  account 
of  which  was  given  to  the  Romans  by  Annius  Plo- 
camus,  who  spent  six  months  there  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius.  According  to  him,  it  was 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which,  flowing 
from  a  great  internal  lake,  entered  the  sea  by. three 
mouths.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
present  Trincomalee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  enormous  ancient  works  for  the 
F^ulation  of  the  course  of  the  river — now  called  the 
MahavtUa-Ganga.  (Brooke,  Gtogr,  Joum.  voL 
iii.  p.  223.)  The  name  occurs  under  the  form 
Palaesimundu  in  the  Peripbtt  Mar.  Erythr.^  and  in 
If  arcian's  Pery>l  Maris  Exteri  as  the  name  of  the 
■  uland  itself.  Thus  the  first  speaks  of  in^aos  Ac- 
yoft4trri  naXaurtfto^OSHoVf  but  anciently  Taprobane 
(c  61,  ed.  MUIler);  and  the  second  states  that  the  , 
island  of  Taprobane  was  formerly  called  Palaesi- 
mundu, but  is  now  called  Salice  (c.  35,  ed.  Mtiller). 
Ptolemy,  and  Stephanus,  who  follows  him,  state  that 
the  island  IltiAat  fi^w  iKoKftro  "iifidvv^ou^  vw  %k 
SoAiic^  (vii.  4.  §  1).  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  this  is  in  both  cases  to  be  considered  as  an 
erroneous  reading,  and  that  the  true  name  was 
Palaesimundum.  Lassen  considers  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  words  PdU-Shumta^  the 
Head  of  the  Holy  Law.  {Dissert  de  Insula  Tapro- 
bane, p.  14.)  [V.] 

PALAESTE,  a  town  upon  the  coast  of  Chaonia 
in  Epcirus,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Acroceraunian 
peak,  where  Caesar  landed  from  Brundusium,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyria. 
(Lucan,  Phars,  v.  460.)  In  this  vicinity  there  is  a 
modem  village,  called  Paldsa  ;  and  there  can  there- 
fore be  little  doubt  that  Lucan  has  preserved  the  real 
name  of  the  place  where  Caesar  landed,  and  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar,  where  the 
name  is  written  Pharsalus.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  6 ; 
oomp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  i.  p.  5.) 

PALAESTPNA  (noAoKPrti^  :  EHi,  HoXai- 
CTw6s)y  the  most  commonly  received  and  classical 
name  fbr  the  country,  otherwise  called  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  Judaea,  the  Holy  Land,  &c  This  name 
has  the  authority  of  the  prophet  Isuah,  among  the 
sacred  writers;  and  was  received  by  the  earliest 
secular  historians.  Herodotus  calls  the  Hebrews 
Syrians  of  Palestine;  and  states  that  the  Bea-b<ffder 
of  Syria,  inhid>ited,  according  to  him,  by  Phoenicians 
from  the  Red  Sea,  was  called  Palaestina,  as  fiu:  aa 
Egypt  (vii.  89).  He  elsewhere  pUces  Syria  Palaes- 
tina between  Phoenice  and  Egypt;  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  Phoenice:  Ascalon,Oadytis,  lenysus  in  Palaestina 
Syriae;  elsewhere  he  places  Cadytis  and  Azotus 
simply  in  Syria  <iT.  39,  ui.  A,  it  116,  157,  i  105, 
Iil5> 

The  name,  as  derived  from  the  old  inhabitants  of 

the  land,  originally  described  enly  the  sea-border 
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from  the  veiy  earliest  period,  and  daring  the  time  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom  {Exod,  xiii.  17);  althoogh  it 
wonld  appear  that  this  district  was  partially  occu- 
jned  by  the  cognate  branches  of  the  Canaanltes. 
{Gen.  X.  14,  19.)  It  afterwards  came  to  be  used  of 
the  inland  parts  likewise,  and  that  not  only  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  but  also  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  in  this 
wider  acoeptaticxi  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  adopt 
it;  although  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  even  so  late 
as  Joseph  us  the  name  Palaestina  was  occasionally 
n^ied  in  its  more  restricted  and  proper  sense,  viz. 
of  that  port  of  the  coast  inhabited  of  old  by  the 
Philistines.  (See  the  passages  referred  to  in  Reland, 
p.  41,  who  devotes  the  nine  first  chapters  of  his 
work  to  the  names  of  Palestine,  pp.  1 — 51.) 

I.  General  Boitndaries,  Soil,  Climate. 

The  general  boundaries  of  Palestine,  in  this  wider 
acceptation  of  tlw  name,  are  clearly  defined  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  great  desert, 
now  called  the  Hauranf  on  the  out.  [Haukam.] 
The  country,  however,  on  the  east  of  Jordan  was 
not  originally  designed  to  form  part  of  the  Uuid  nf 
Israel ;  which  was  to  have  been  bounded  by  the 
Jordan  and  its  inland  lakes.  {Numb,  xxxiv.  6, 
10 — 12;  comp.  xxxii.)  The  n<nrthem  and  south- 
em  boundaries  are  not  so  clearly  defined;  bat  it  \s 
probable  that  a  more  careful  investigatiiio  and  a 
more  aocorate  survey  of  the  countij  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  might  lead  to  the  recovery 
of  many  of  the  sites  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books, 
and  of  natural  divisions  which  might  help  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  geography  of  Palestine.  On  the 
south,  indeed,  recent  investigati<»is  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  well-defined  mountain  barrier,  forming 
a  natural  wall  along  the  south  of  Palestine,  finom  the 
southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
along  the  line  of  which,  at  intervals,  may  be  found 
traces  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  borders  in  the 
books  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  terminating  oo  the  west 
with  the  river  of  Egypt  (  Wady-el-ArisK)  at  Rhinoco- 
mra.  {Numb,  xxxiv.  3 — 5  ;  comp.  Jotik.  xv.  1 — 4 ; 
Williams,  Holy  Cityf  vol.  i.,  appendix  i.,  note  1,  pw  463 
—468.)  On  the  northern  border  the  mentioD  of 
Mount  Hor  is  perplexing;  the  point  <m  the  coast  of 
*'  the  great  sea "  is  not  fixed ;  ntn*  are  the  sites  of 
Hamath  or  Zedad  determined.  {Numb,  xxxiv.  7, 8; 
comp.  Ezek,  xlvii.  15,  16.)  But  whatever  account 
may  be  given  of  the  name  Hor  in  the  northern 
borders  of  Palestine,  the  mention  of  HemnoD  as  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Israelites'  conquests  in 
Deuteronomy  (iiL  9,  ▼.  48)  would  point  to  that 
rather  than  to  Lebanon,  which  ReUuid  conjectures, 
as  the  mountam  in  questitm:  while  the  fact  that 
Sidon  is  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Jatj^w,  L 
21)  would  prove  that  the  pmnt  on  the  coast  most 
be  fixed  north  of  that  border  town  of  the  Canaanites^ 
{Gen.  X.  19;  Josh.  xix.  28.)  The  present  Hamak^ 
near  to  Horns  (Emesa),  u  much  too  far  north  to 
fall  in  with  the  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  it  most 
be  conceded  that  we  have  not  at  present  snflkient 
data  to  enable  as  to  determine  its  northern  limits. 
(Reland,  lib.  i.  cap.  25,  pp.  1 13— 123.)  To  this  H 
must  be  added  that  the  Ihnits  of  Palestuie  varied 
at  difierent  periods  of  its  history,  and  according  to 
the  views  of  difierent  writers  (ib.  cap.  26,  pp^  124 
— 127),  and  that  the  common  emr  ci  confounding 
the  limits  of  the  possessions  of  the  Ismelites  witb 
those  assigned  to  their  conquests  has  stiU  farther 
wohaccassed   the   qocstioo.     AssomiDg,  however, 
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those  bonndiuries,  u  do  the  8«cred  writers  and 
Joisephas,  we  maj  now  take  a  general  view  of  its 
physical  features  which  have  always  so  much  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants. It  is  well  described  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures, in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  "  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hilb;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates :  a  land  of 
oil -olive,  and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any- 
thing in  it;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass "  (viii.  7—9 ; 
com  p.  zi.  11, 12).  The  great  variety  of  its  natural 
productions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  diversified  cha- 
racter of  its  sur&ce  and  the  natural  richness  of  its 
soil,  which  was  obviously  taxed  to  the  utmost  by 
the  industry  of  its  numerous  inhabitants;  for  there 
is  no  part  of  the  hill  country,  however  at  present 
desolate  and  depopoUted,  which  does  not  bear  evi- 
dences of  ancient  agricultural  labour  in  its  scarped 
rocks  and  ruined  terrace- walls ;  while  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  modem  villages,  the  rude  traditionary  style 
of  husbandry,  unimproved  and  unvaried  for  3000 
years,  enables  the  traveller  to  realise  the  ancient 
fertility  of  this  highly  favoured  land,  and  the  oc- 
cupations of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  genius 
of  their  poetry,  all  whose  images  are  borrowed  from 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  As  the  peculiar 
characteristic  feature  in  the  geography  of  Greece  is 
the  vast  proportion  of  its  sea-border  to  its  superficial 
area,  so  the  peculiarity  of  the  geography  of  Palestine 
may  be  said  to  be  the  undue  proportion  of  mountain, 
or  rather  hill  country,  to  its  e\tent.  In  the  districts 
of  Tripoli,  Akka,  and  Damascus,  three  descriptions 
of  soil  prevail.  In  general  that  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Palestine  and  central  Syria  is  dry  and  stony, 
being  formed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  debris  of 
rocks,  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
districts  of  Lebanon,  the  Hauran,  and  Le^a,  with 
the  mountainous  countries  of  Judaea,  are  composed ; 
it  is  mixed,  however,  with  the  alluvium  constantly 
brought  down  by  the  irrigating  streams.  The 
second  and  richest  district  are  the  plains  of  £s- 
draelon,  2Utbulon,  Baalbek,  part  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  Damascus,  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan 
and  Orontes,  which  for  the  most  part  consist  of  a 
fat  loamy  soil.  Being  almost  without  a  pebble,  it 
becomes,  when  dry,  a  tine  brown  earth,  like  garden 
mould,  which,  when  saturated  by  the  rains,  is 
almost  a  quagmire,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  becomes  a  marsh:  when  cultivated,  most 
abundant  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  grain  are 
obtained.  The  remainder  of  the  territ<nry  chiefly 
consists  of  the  plains  called  Barr  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Midbar  by  the  Hebrews,  both  words  signifying  simply 
a  tract  of  land  left  entirely  to  nature,  and  being 
applied  to  the  pasture  tracts  about  almost  every 
town  in  Syria,  as  well  as  to  those  spots  where  vege- 
tation almost  entirely  fails.  Such  spots  {vevul  in 
the  tracts  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  country, 
where  the  soil  is  mostly  an  indurated  clay,  with 
irregular  ridges  of  hmestone  hills  separating  different 
parts  of  the  sur&ce.  The  better  description  of  soil 
is  occasionally  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  some  of  our  downs,  but 
is  covered  with  the  liquorice  plant,  mixed  with 
aromatic  shrubs,  and  occasionally  some  dwarf  trees, 
such  as  the  tamarisk  and  acada.  Many  of  the 
tracts  eastward  of  the  Jordan  (Peraea)  an  of  this 
descriptiioii,  ptrticaibirly  tbote  owr  the  Humtm^ 
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which,  under  the  name  of  B(nnan  Arabia,  had  Bonra 
(or  its  capital  The  inferior  tracts  are  frequently 
coated  with  pebUes  and  black  flints,  having  little, 
and  sometimes  no  vegetation.  Such  are  the  greater 
portions  of  the  tracts  southward  of  Gaza  and 
Hebron,  and  that  part  of  the  pashalick  which  bordera 
upon  Arabia  Deserta,  where  scarcity  of  water  hss 
produced  a  wilderness,  which  at  best  is  only  capable 
of  nourishing  a  limited  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels :  its  conditicm  is  the  wont  in  summer,  at 
which  seascm  little  or  no  rain  fiilis  throughout  the 
eastern  parts  of  Syria. 

Owing  to  the  inequality  of  its  surface,  Palestme 
has  a  great  variety  of  temperature  and  climate, 
which  have  been  distributed  as  follows. — (1)  The 
cold;  (2)  warm  and  humid;  (3)  warm  and  diry.  The 
first  belongs  principally  to  Uie  Lelianon  range  and 
to  Mount  Herman,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
country,  but  is  shared  in  some  measure  by  the 
mountain  districts  of  JVa6/d«,  Jerusalem,  and 
Hebron,  where  the  winters  are  often  very  severe, 
the  springs  mild,  and  a  refreshing  breeze  tempera 
the  summer  heat.  The  second  embraces  the  slopes 
adjoining  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  the  adjacent  plains  of  Akka^  Jaffoy  and  Gaza ; 
also  those  in  fhe  interior,  such  as  Esdraelon,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  part  of  Peraea.  The  third 
prevails  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Syria,  the 
contiguity  of  which  to  the  arid  deserts  of  burning 
sand,  exposes  them  to  the  furnace-blasts  of  the 
sirocco  untempered  by  the  humid  winds  which  pre- 
vail to  the  west  of  the  central  highlands,  while  the 
depression  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea  gives  to  the  plain  of  Jericho  and 
the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  tiiat  sea  an  Egyptian 
climate.  (Col.  Chesney,  Expedition  to  the  EuphrateSj 
ffc.  vol  L  pp.  533 — 537.) 

II.   Geoloot,  Natural  Divisiohs,   and  Pbo- 

Ducnosa. 

I  The  genera]  geographical  position  of  Palestine  is 
well  described  in  Uie  following  extract:  — "  That 
great  mountain  chain  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  various  names  of  Imaus,  Caucasus,  and  Taurus, 
which  extends  due  east  and  west  from  China  to 
Asia  Minor;  this  chain,  at  the  point  where  it  entera 
Asia  Minor,  throws  off  to  the  southward  a  subor- 
dinate ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  Western  Sea  and  the  pbuns  of  Syria 
and  Assyria.  After  pursuing  a  tortuous  courbc  for 
some  time,  and  breaking  into  the  parallel  ridgoi  dT 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  it  runs  with  many^breaks 
and  divergencies  through  Palestine  and  the  Arabian 
peninsula  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  breaks  is  tlie  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  the  battie-field  of  the  East  From  this 
point ...  the  ridge  or  mountainous  tract  extends, 
without  interruption,  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  further.  This  whole  tract  rises  gradually 
towards  the  south,  forming  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron, 
it  attains  an  altitude  of  3250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  a  point  exactly  opposite  to 
the  extreme  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  i.  e.  due  west 
from  it,  where  the  entire  ridge  has  an  elevation  of 
about  2710  feet,  and  dose  to  the  saddle  of  the 
ridge,  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  rocky  pro- 
cess, so  to  call  it,  occun.  The  appearaaoe  is  as  if 
a  single,  but  vast  wave  of  this  sea  of  rock,  rising 
and  swelling  gradually  froox  tmtcV&i  >a  ^mk^^  \a&. 
been  trnddeoi^  cke^ksdi  m  \\&«d;:«wkKA^«sA^«&v«t  i 
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oonndemble  Biibudenoe  below  the  general  level,  left 
standing  perfectly  isolated  from  the  sorroonding 
mass,  both  as  to  its  front  and  sides.  Add,  that  about 
the  middle  of  thb  wave  there  is  a  slight  depression, 
channelling  it  fnnn  north-west  to  sooth-cast,  and 
joa  have  before  you  the  natnral  limestone  rock 
which  forms  the  site  of  Jerusalem."  {Christian 
Jiemembrancerf  No.  Izvi.  N.  S.,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  425, 
426.)  A  few  additions  to  this  graphic  sketch  of 
the  general  geography  of  Palestine  will  suffice  to 
complete  the  description  of  its  main  features,  and  to 
furnish  a  nomenclature  for  the  more  detauled  notices 
which  must  follow.  This  addition  will  be  best  sup- 
plied by  the  natoraUst  Bussegger,  whose  travds 
have  furnished  a  desideratum  in  the  geography  of 
Palestine.  It  will,  however,  be  more  c(mvenient  to 
consider  below  his  third  division  of  the  country, 
comprehending  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  S^ 
with  its  volcanic  phaenomena,  as  those  articles  have 
been  reserved  for  this  place,  and  the  historical  im- 
portance of  them  demands  a  fuller  account  than  is 
given  in  his  necessarily  brief  summary.  He  divides 
the  country  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  fruitful  plain  ertending  along  the  coast 
from  Gaza  to  Jtmjfy  north-east  of  Beir^U 

2.  The  mountain  range  separating  this  plain  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which,  commencing  with 
Jehtl  KhaiUj  forms  the  rocky  land  of  Judaea,  Sa- 
maria, and  Galilee,  and  ends  with  the  knot  of  moun- 
tains from  which  Libanus  and  Antilibanns  extend 
towards  the  north. 

3.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  basins  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as 
Wady-el-  Ghor^  the  northern  end  of  Wady-et-Araba. 

4.  The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  £ar 
as  the  parallel  of  Damascus. 

(1.)  The  part  of  the  coast  plain  extending 
from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  bounded  by 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  belongs,  in  regard  to  its  fer- 
tility, to  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  Syria.  The 
vegetation  in  all  its  forms  is  that  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  in  the 
southern  districts  the  pahn  flourishes. 

The  mountams  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  follow 
the  line  of  the  plain  until  they  meet  the  ridge  d 
CarmeL  The  coast  district  belongs  partly  to  the  older 
and  newer  pliocene  of  the  marine  deposits,  and  partly 
to  the  chalk  and  Jura  formatiiuis  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountainous  country. 

To  the  north  of  Carmel  the  hilly  arable  Und 
occurs  again. 

Still  further  north,  with  the  ezcepti(m  of  a  few 
strips  of  land  about  Acre,  Sw,  Seida,  BeiriU,  &c., 
the  coa»t  pUdn  becomes  more  and  m<Hne  narrowed  by 
the  mountains,  which  extend  towards  the  sea,  nntil 
there  only  remains  here  and  there  a  very  small  strip 
of  coast 

Several  mountain  streams,  swollen  in  tlie  rainy 
season  to  torrents,  flow  through  deep  narrow  valleys 
into  the  plain,  in  part  fiartilising  it ;  in  part,  where 
there  are  no  barriers  to  oppose  their  force,  spreading 
devastation  far  and  wide.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  Nakr-eUKelb,  Nakr-ed-DaiMtr,  the  Auli,  the 
SaAaranehy  Nakr-d-Katimieh,  Nahr  MukuUa,  &c 

The  mountain  sides  of  Lebanon,  from  Seida  to 
Beirut,  are  cultivated  in  terraces;  the  principal 
product  of  this  kind  of  cultivatiim  is  the  vine  and 
mulberry;  the  secondary,  figs,  onnges,  pomegra- 
nates, and,  in  genenO,  the  ao-callod  tropical  fruits. 
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The  want  of  grass  begins  to  show  itself  in  Syria, 
and  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  promoDtiuy,  owing 
to  the  long  ccmtinued  droughts.  The  Syrian  moon- 
tains  along  the  coast  north  of  Carmel,  and  especially 
the  sides  of  Lebanon,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
garden-trees,  and  a  few  scattered  pines,  entirely 
devoid  of  wood. 

(2.)  The  land  immediately  towards  the  east, 
which  follows  the  line  of  coast  from  sonth  to  north, 
at  a  distance  now  greater  now  less,  rises  in  the  form 
of  a  lofty  mountain  chain,  the  summits  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  rounded,  and  rarely  peaked; 
forming  numerous  plateaux,  and  including  the 
whole  space  between  the  coast  on  the  west,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  on  the  east,  having  an  avenge 
breadth  of  from  8  to  10  German  miles. 

This  mountain  chain  commences  in  the  south 
with  Jtbel  KhalUf  which,  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  stretches  to  the  phun  of  Gaza  and  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  isthmus,  and  towards  the  south 
and  south-east  joins  the  mountain  country  of  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  and  towards  the  east  sinks  anddeoly 
into  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Immediately  joined 
to  Jdfd  KhaUl  are  Jebel-d-Kodi  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  sinking  on  the  east  into  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  west  into  the  plain 
at  Jaffa.  Further  north  follows  Jebel  Aoftist, 
with  the  other  mountains  of  Samaria,  bounded  oo 
the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  by 
the  coast  district;  and  towards  the  north-vrebt  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  and  forming  the  pronaootory  of 
Carmel.  North  of  jfer;  Ibn  *Amir  are  the  mountuns 
of  Galilee,  Hermon,  Tabor,  Jebel  Safed,  Saroo,  &c 
This  group  sinks  into  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias and  the  upper  Talley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  eakt, 
on  the  west  into  the  coast  district  of  Aen  and  5sr, 
extends  into  the  sea  in  several  pronuntories,  and  is 
united  to  the  chain  of  Lebanon  at  Seida,  by  Jtbtl' 
ed-Dnu,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Jonlan 
and  ofHasbeia  to  JebeUi-Shetch,  or  Jebel-et-Te^t 
and  thus  to  the  chain  of  Antilibanus. 

The  whole  mountain  chain  in  the  district  just 
described  belongs  to  the  Jura  and  chaUc  fbnnatioc 
Crystalline  and  plutonic  rocks  there  are  none,  sod 
volcanic  formations  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
mountams  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  highest  points  are  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  range,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jebel-e»-Sheich,  and  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern part  of  Galilee.  {J«bd-e$-Sheick  is  9500 
feet  above  the  sea.)  Further  south  the  mountains 
become  perceptibly  lower,  and  the  highest  of  the 
mountains  of  Judaea  are  scarcely  4000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  character  of  the  southern  part  of  this  range  is 
very  different  from  that  of  tlie  northern.  The  ]da- 
teanx  and  slopes  of  the  central  chain  of  Judaea  are 
wild,  rocky,  and  devoid  of  v^etatioD;  the  valleys 
numerous,  deep,  and  narrow.  In  the  lowhmds, 
wherever  productive  soil  is  collected,  and  there  b  a 
supply  of  water,  there  springs  up  a  rich  v^getatioD. 
AU  Uie  plants  of  the  temperate  region  of  Europe 
flourish  together  with  tro^cal  fruits  in  perfection, 
especially  the  vine  and  oUve. 

In  Samaria  the  character  of  the  land  u  mon 
genial;  vegetation  flourishes  on  all  sidea,  and Be\'eral 
of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  wood  to  their 
summits.  With  stiU  greater  beauty  and  grandeur 
does  nature  exhibit  heroelf  in  Cblilee.  The  moun- 
tains become  higher,  their  focm  boldar  and  sharper. 
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The  great  Hermon  (Jebel-^tSheich')  rues  higo 
above  the  other  moontuns. 

The  valleys  are  no  longer  inhoepitable  ravines; 
they  become  long  and  broad,  and  jiartly  form  pUiins 
of  large  extent,  as  Ebdraelon.  A  beautifol  pasture 
land  extends  to  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  Con- 
siderabfe  mountain  streams  water  the  valleys. 

(3.)  To  the  east  of  this  mountain  chain  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
known  depressions  of  the  earth,  as  well  on  account 
of  its  great  length  as  of  its  almost  incredible  depth. 
"tSee  below,  III.  and  IV.] 

(4.)  On  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan 
valley,  with  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  rises  like  a  wall  a 
steep  mountain  range  of  Jura  limestone.  On  the 
top  of  this  lies  a  hnad  plateau  inhabited  by  nomadic 
Arabs  and  stationary  tribes.  The  southern  part  of 
theM  highlands  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jd>el 
Eelka;  further  north,  beyond  the  Zerhk,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lofty  Ajl&n,  it  meets  the 
highlands  of  Ez-Zoueit ;  and  still  further  north 
begins  the  well-known  plateau  El-Hauran^  which, 
inliabited  chiefly  by  Arabs  and  Druses,  is  bounded 
by  Antilibanus  and  the  Syrian  desert,  joins  the  pla- 
tc-au  of  Damascus,  and  there  reaches  a  height  of 
2304  Paris  feet  above  the  sea. 

m.  Tnjs  JoKDAir. 

The  most  celebrated  river  of  Judaea,  and  the  only 
stream  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  countiy.  Its 
etymology  has  not  been  successfully  investigated  by 
the  ancients,  who  propose  a  compound  of  Yor  and 
Tkm,  and  imagine  two  fbrmtains  bearing  these  names, 
from  which  the  river  derived  its  origin  and  appellsr 
tiou.  S.  Jerome  (^Onomatt  t,  v.  Dan)  derives  it 
from  JoTf  which  he  says  is  equivalent  to  ^tWpoy^ 
fluviusj  and  1km  the  city,  where  one  of  its  principal 
fountains  was  situated.  But  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  both  parts  of  this  derivation.     For  in  the 

first  place  ")*fe<^.  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  equivalent 

fur  fluvitu,  while  the  proper  name  is  always  }*?*!!, 

.  ••  • 

and  never  }^^^,  as  the  proposed  etymology  would 

require;  while  the  name  Dan,  as  applied  to  the  city 
Laish,  is  five  centuries  Utter  than  the  firet  mention 
of  the  river  in  the  book  of  Genesis;  and  the  theory 
of  anticipation  in  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  which  it  occurs  is  scarcely  admissible 
(See  Judges^  zviii.;  Gen,  xiii.  10,  xxxii.  10;  Job^ 
xl.  23),  although  Dan  is  certainly  so  used  in  at 
least  one  passage.  (^Gen.  xiv.  14.)  Besides  which, 
Reland  has  remarked  that  the  vowel  always  written 
with  the  second  sylUble  of  the  river  is  different  from 
that  of  the  monosyUabic  city,  }^,  and  not  |*^.     He 

suggests  another  derivation  from  the  root  *7^^,  d&- 

Mcendit,  labituTf  so  denoting  a  rttwr,  as  this,  in 
common  with  other  rivers  which  he  instancy  might 
be  called  Kcer^  ^{ox^v:  and  as  Josephus  does  call  it 
rhtt  iforaiJL6v^  without  any  distinctive  name  (Jnt 
V.  1.  §  22),  in  describing  the  borders  of  Issachar. 
This  is  also  adopted  by  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  other 
modems.    (Lee,  £«abon, ».  v.) 

The  source  of  this  river  is  a  question  involved  in 
much  obscurity  in  the  ancient  records ;  and  there  is 
a  perplexing  notice  of  Josephus,  which  has  added 
considerably  to  the  difficulty.  The  subject  was 
fully  invesUgated  by  the  writer  m  1842,  and  the 
roKults  are  stated  below. 

The  Jordan  has  three  prindpal  sources:  (1)  at 
BoKiaB^  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi;  (<2)  at  TeH- 
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el-Kadi,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dan,  aboat  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  Banias;  (3)  at  EatbeiOf  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  TeU-el^KadL  These  several 
sources  require  distinct  notice. 

1.  The  fountain  at  Banias  is  regarded  by  Josephus 
and  others  as  the  proper  source  of  the  Jordan,  but 
not  with  sufficient  naaoa.  It  is  indeed  a  copious 
fountain,  springing  out  from  the  earth  in  a  wide 
and  rapid  but  shallow  stream,  in  front  of  a  cave 
formerly  dedicated  to  Pan;  but  not  at  all  in  the 
manner  described  by  Joeephus,  who  speaks  of  a 
yawning  chasm  in  the  cave  itself,  and  an  un&thom- 
able  depth  of  still  water,  of  which  there  is  neither 
appearance  nor  tradition  at  present,  the  cave  itself 
being  perfectly  dry.  (BeiL  Jud,  i.  21.  §  3.)  Ho 
states,  however,  that  it  is  a  popular  error  to  con- 
sider this  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan.  Its  tmo 
source,  be  subsequently  says  0"*  9.  §  7),  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  at  Phiala,  which  he  describes  as  a  cir- 
cuLur  pool,  120  stadia  distant  from  Gaesareia,  not 
far  from  the  road  that  led  to  Tnchonitis,  i.  e.  to 
the  east.  This  pool,  he  says  (named  finom  ito  form), 
was  always  fiill  to  the  brim,  but  never  overflowed| 
and  its  connection  with  the  fountain  at  Paneas  was 
discovered  by  Herod  Philip  the  tetnuch  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  —  He  threw  chaff  into  the  lake 
Phiala,  which  made  its  appearance  again  at  tho 
fountam  of  Paneas.  This  circular,  goblet-shaped 
pool,  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  is  now  otlled  BirheU 
er-Ram.  It  is  situated  high  in  a  bare  mountain 
r^on,  and  strongly  resembles  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcana  It  is  a  curious  error  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  to  represent  the  surrounding  hills  as 
"  richly  wooded"  (TraveU,  p.  287>  The  water  is 
stagnant,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  or  report 
among  the  natives  of  any  stream  issumg  from  the 
lake,  or  of  any  subterranean  communication  with 
the  fountain  of  Paneas.  The  above-named  travel- 
lers correctly  represent  it  as  having  "  no  apparent 
supply  or  dischaige.'*  The  experiment  of  Philip  is 
therefore  utterly  unintelligible,  as  there  is  no  stream 
to  cany  off  the  chaff.  (For  a  view  of  Phiala,  see 
Traill  8  Joitphtu,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  and  Ixxx.  &c) 

2.  The  second  fountain  of  the  Jordan  is  at  TVff- 
iH-KadL  [Dah.]  This  is  almost  equally  copious 
with  the  first-named;  and  issues  from  the  earth  in  a 
rapid  stream  on  the  western  side  of  the  woody  hill, 
on  which  traces  of  the  city  may  still  be  discovered. 
The  stream  bears  the  ancient  name  of  the  town, 
and  is  called  Nakr  Leddn^ "  the  river  Ledan^  some- 
times misunderstood  by  travellers  as  the  ancient 
name  of  the  river,  which  certainly  no  longer 
exists  among  the  natives.  This  is  plainly  the 
Daphne  of  Josephus,  "  having  fountains,  which, 
feeding  what  is  called  the  little  Jordan,  under  the 
temple  of  the  golden  calf,  discharge  it  into  tho 
great  Jordan."  {BeO.  Jud.  iv.  1.  §  1,  conf.  AnL 
viil  8.  §  4;  and  see  BeUnd,  Paiautina,  p.  263.) 

3.  A  mile  to  the  west  of  TeU-el-Ka^  runs  tho 
Nahr  Hcub^f  the  Basbeia  river,  little  inferior  to 
either  of  the  former.  It  rises  6  or  8  miles  to  the 
north,  near  the  large  village  of  i7a«6eta,  and  being 
joined  in  its  course  by  a  stream  from  Mount  Her- 
mon, contributes  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  tlio 
Jordan.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  that 
this  tributaiy  has  been  unnoticed  until  companb- 
tively  modem  times.  (Robinson,  BUf.  Res.  voL  iiL 
p.  354,  note  2.) 

These  three  prindpal  sources  of  the  Jordan,  as 
the  natives  a£Srm,  do  not  intermingle  their  waton 
nntn  they  meet  in  the  small  lake  now  called  AiAr- 
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**  the   waters  of  Merom''  of  Scripture 
5,  7),   the   SKMBCHOirrm  Palus  of 


ir 


tl-ffuleh, 
(Josh.  zi. 

Jonephus  (ArU,  v.  5.  §  1,  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  12.  §  7,  iv. 
1.  §  1);  but  the  plain  between  this  lake  and  Pa- 
neiui  is  hard  to  be  explored,  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous fountains  and  the  rivulets  into  which  the 
main  streams  are  here  divided.  (Robinson,  L  c  pp. 
353,  354;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  12,  13.) 

This  point  was  investigated  by  Dr.  Robinson  in 
1852.  and  he  found  that  both  die  Leddn  and  the 
Hashdny  unite  their  waters  with  the  stream  from 
Bamasj  some  distance  above  the  lake,  to  which  they 
run  in  one  stream.  (Journal  R.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  zziv. 
p.  25,  1855.) 

This  region,  now  called  Merj-el-ffuleh^  might 
well  be  designated  tKos  or  lAi|  roO  'lopSdi'ov,  **  the 
marshes  of  Jordan,"  bj  which  name,  however,  the 
author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ix. 
42)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  ziii.  1.  §  3)  would  seem  to 
signify  the  marshy  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
S«u  The  waters  from  the  three  sources  above- 
mentioned  being  collected  into  the  small  lake,  and 
farther  augmented  by  the  numerous  land  springs  in 
the  Bahr  and  Ard-el-ffukhf  run  ofi^  towards  the 
Bouth  in  one  current  towards  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
[Tiberias  Mare],  a  distance,  according  to  Jo- 
lephua,  of  120  stadia.  They  flow  off  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  thb  lake,  and  passing  through 
A  district  well  described  by  Josephus  as  a  great 
desert  (woAA^i^  ipy^tdw^  B.  J.  ill  9.  §  7),  now 
called  by  the  natives  EUGhor^  lose  themselves  in 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Attention  has  been  lately  called  to  a  pccaliar 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  this  river,  the  problems 
relating  to  which  have  been  solved  twice  within  the 
last  few  years  by  the  enterprise  of  English  and 
American  sailors.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1838 
a  series  of  barometrical  observations  by  M.  Bertou 
gave  to  the  Dead  Sea  a  depression  ^  1374  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  a  depression  of  755  feet,  thus  establish- 
ing a  fall  of  619  feet  between  the  two  lakes.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  the  observations  were 
repeated  by  Russegger,  with  somewhat  different 
results;  the  depression  oif  the  Dead  Sea  being  given 
as  1429  feet,  the  sea  of  Tiberias  666  feet,  and  the 
consequent  fall  of  the  Jordan  between  the  two,  763 
feet.  Herr  von  Wildenbruch  re{)eated  the  observ- 
ations by  barometer  in  1845,  with  the  following 
results: — Depression  of  tlie  Dead  Sea  1446  feet,  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  845  feet,  difference  600  feet. 
He  carried  hb  observations  further  north,  even  to 
the  source  at  TeU-d-Kadij  with  the  following  re- 
salts: — At  Jacob's  bridge,  about  2^  miles  from  the 
Boathem  extremity  of  Btihr  HvkK,  he  found  tlie 
Jordan  89*9  feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  at  the 
Bahr  ffideh  100  feet;  and  at  the  source  at  TelUel- 
Kadi  537  feet;  thus  giving  a  fall  of  1983  feet  in  a 
direct  course  of  117  miles: — the  most  rapid  fall 
being  between  the  bridge  of  Jacob  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  a  distance  of  only  8  miles,  in  which  the 
river  falls  845  feet,  or  1 1 6  feet  per  mile.  Results 
80  remarkable  did  not  find  easy  credence,  although 
they  were  further  tested  by  a  trigonometrical 
Borvey,  conducted  by  Lieut  SymcHids  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  in  1841,  which  ccnfirmed  the  barome- 
trical observations  fw  the  Dead  Sea,  but  were  re- 
markably  at  variance  with  the  statement  for  the  sea 
tf  Tiberias,  giving  to  the  former  a  depression  of 
181S  feet,  and  to  the  latter  of  328  feet,  and  a  difier- 
mo§  oi  ierel  between  the  two  oC  9M  ieel.    TIa 
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whole  subject  is  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Petermaim,  in 
a  paper  fmuI  before  the  Geograiiiical  Society,  chieflj 
in  answer  to  the  atrictures  of  Dr.  Rubiniion,  in  a  com- 
munication made  to  the  aame  society, — both  of  which 
papers  were  subsequently  published  in  the  joamalot 
the  society  (vol.  xviii.  part  2,  1848).  In  coo»^ 
quence  of  the  oljservations  of  Dr.  Robinson  (J5i&. 
Ret.  vol.  ii.  p.  595,  n.  4,  and  voL  iiL  p.  311,  n.  3), 
the  writer  in  1842  followed  the  coarse  of  tise 
Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  sea  of  BmIA, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  continnous  torrent,  ntehim; 
down  in  a  narrow  rocky  channel  between  almost 
precipitous  mountains.  It  is  well  described  by 
Herr  von  Wildenbruch,  who  explored  it  in  1845,  as 
a  ^  continuoos  waterfall "  (cited  by  Pelermaon,  I  c. 
p.  103). 

The  lower  Jordan,  between  the  sea  of  Tiberias  sad 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  subsequently  explored  by  Lieut. 
Molyneux  in  1847,  and  by  an  American  expedlti.ii 
under  Lieut.  Lynch  in  the  following  year.  The  ^• 
lowing  extracts  from  the  very  gra^ic  aocount  uf 
Lieut  Molyneux,  also  contained  in  the  number  of  tli« 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  Jauma]  (pp.  104 — 
123)  already  referred  to,  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  character  of  this  interesting  river,  faitlierto  w 
little  known.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias they  found  the  river  npwarSi  of  100  feet 
broad  and  4  or  5  deep;  but  on  reaching  the  mina  of 
a  bridge,  about  2  miles  down  the  stream.  tJiey  found 
the  passage  obstructed  by  the  ruins,  and  their  diffi- 
culties commenced;  for  seven  hours  they  scarcdy 
ever  had  sufficient  water  to  swim  tlie  boat  fiir 
100  yards  together.  In  many  places  the  river 
is  split  into  a  number  of  small  streams,  and  omue- 
quently  without  much  water  in  any  of  them.  Oo- 
casionally  the  boat  had  to  be  carried  upwank  of 
100  yards  over  rocks  and  through  thorny  bosl^; 
and  in  some  places  they  had  higli,  steep,  sandy  cliC> 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  other  plac«s 
the  boat  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  camris, 
the  stream  being  quite  impracticable.  The  Ghtjr^ 
or  great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  about  8  or  9  uileai 
brood  at  its  upper  end ;  and  this  space  is  anything 
but  flat — nothing  but  a  continuation  of  bare'  liiil^ 
with  yellow  dried-up  weeds,  which  look  when  dt^nt 
like  com  stubbles.  These  hills,  however,  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  ranges  of 
the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Ghor;  and  it  is 
therefore  only  by  comparison  that  this  part  of  the 
Ghor  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  valley.  Within  this 
broader  valley  is  a  smaller  one  on  a  lower  Ierel, 
through  which  the  river  runs;  and  its  winding  d»xu^, 
which  is  marked  by  luxurious  vegetation,  resembles 
a  gigantic  serpent  twisting  down  the  valley.  So 
tortuous  is  its  course,  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible  to  give  any  account  of  its  various  turnings 
in  its  way  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  A  little  above  Beisan  the  stream  is  spanned 
by  an  old  curiously  formed  bridge  of  three  arches, 
still  in  use,  and  here  the  Ghor  begins  to  wear  a  much 
better  and  more  fertile  aspects  It  appears  to 
be  composed  of  two  different  platforms ;  the  upper 
one  on  either  side  projects  from  the  foot  of  the  hilii, 
which  form  the  great  valley,  and  is  tdersLIy  level, 
but  barren  and  uncultivated.  It  then  falls  away  in 
the  form  of  rounded  sand-hills,  or  whitish  perpen- 
dicuhu*  cliffs,  varying  from  150  to  200  feet  m  height, 
to  the  lower  plain,  which  should  more  properly  be 
called  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  river  here  and 
there  washes  the  foot  of  the  difiii  which  enclose  thb 
i  imalkc  ^allej^  bat  generally  it  winds  in  the  uubt 
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tortnoos  manner  between  them.  In  many  plMee  these 
cHfl^  are  like  walla.  About  this  part  of  the  Jordan 
the  lower  plain  might  be  perhaps  1|  or  2  miles  broad, 
and  so  fhll  of  the  most  rank  and  loxnriant  vegetation, 
like  a  jangle,  that  in  a  few  spots  only  can  anything 
approach  its  banks.  Below  Beitan  the  higher  ter- 
races on  either  side  begin  to  close  in,  and  to  narrow 
the  fertile  space  below;  the  hills  become  irr^ular 
and  only  pfurtly  cultivated  ;  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  Ghor  resumes  its  original  form.  The  sig- 
zag  course  of  the  river  is  still  ]H«ttiIy  marked  by 
lines  of  green  foliage  on  its  banks,  as  it  veers  from 
the  cliffs  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other.  This 
general  character  of  the  river  and  of  the  Ghor  is 
continued  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  mountains  on  either 
side  of  the  upper  valley  approaching  or  receding, 
and  the  river  winding  in  the  lower  valley  between 
bare  cliflfs  of  soft  Emestcme,  in  some  places  not  less 
than  300  or  400  feet  high,  having  many  shallows 
and  some  Urge  falls.  The  American  expedition 
added  little  to  the  information  contained  in  the  paper 
of  our  enterprising  countryman,  who  only  survived 
his  exploit  one  month.  Lieut.  Lynch*s  report,  how- 
ever, fully  confirms  all  Lieut.  Molyneux*s  observa- 
tions ;  and  he  sums  up  the  results  of  the  survey  in 
the  following  sentence: — **  The  great  secret  of  the 
depression  between  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  sulved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles 
of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles. 
.  .  .  We  have  plunged  down  twenty-seven  threaten- 
ing rapids,  besides  a  great  many  of  lesser  magni- 
tude." (Lynch,  Narrative  of  the  United  Statet^ 
Kxpeditian  to  the  Jordan,  ^.,  p.  265.)  It  is  satis- 
factory also  to  find  that  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  the  officers  attached  to  the  American  expedition 
confirms  the  results  arrived  at  by  Lieut.  Symonds. 
(Dr.  Robinson,  Theological  Review  for  1848,  pp. 
764—768.) 

It  is  obvious  that  these  phaenomena  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  historical  notices  of  the  river; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  (as  Mr.  Petermann  has 
remarked),  in  examining  the  results  of  De  Bertoo, 
Russegger,  and  Von  Wildenbmch,  that  the  depression 
both  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  kke  of  Tiberias  in- 
creases  in  a  chronological  order  (with  only  one  excep- 
tion) ;  which  may  perhaps  indicate  that  a  continual 
change  is  going  on  in  the  level  of  the  entire  Ghor^  espo- 
cially  as  it  is  well  proved  that  the  whole  Jordan  valley, 
with  its  Ukes,  not  only  has  been  but  still  is  sub- 
ject to  volcanic  action ;  as  Russegger  has  remarked 
that  the  mountains  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jordan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  itself,  and  those 
aniond  the  Dead  Sea,  bear  unequivocal  evidence  of 
volcanic  agency,  such  as  dismpti(»s,  upheaving, 
faults,  &c.  &c,  —  proofs  of  which  agency  are  still 
notorious  in  continnal  earthquakes,  hotsprings,  and 
formations  of  asphalt. 

One  of  the  earliest  historical  facts  connected  with 
this  river  is  its  periodical  overflow  during  the  season 
of  barley-harvest  (JmA.  iii.  15;  1  Chron.  xii.  15; 
Jeremiahj  xii.  5  ;  see  Blunt's  Undesigned  Coin- 
eidences,  pp.  113,  114);  and  allusion  is  made  to  this 
fact  after  the  captivity.  (Ecclut.  xxiv.  26;  Aris- 
teus,  Episi.  ad  Phiiocraietn.)  The  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jericho  was  visited  by  the  writer  at  all 
seasons  <^  the  year,  but  he  never  witnessed  an  over- 
flow, nor  were  the  Bedouins  who  inhabit  its  banks 
acquainted  with  the  phaenomenon.  The  American 
expedition  went  down  the  river  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  were  off  Jericho  at  Easter,  yet  they  wit- 
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nessed  nothing  of  the  kind,  thongh  Lient  Lynch 
remarks,  "the  river  is  in  the  latter  stage  of  a 
freshet;  a  few  weeks  earlier  or  later,  and  passage 
would  have  been  impracticable."  Considerably 
further  north,  however,  not  far  below  Beiean,  Lieut. 
Molyneux  remarked  "  a  quantity  of  deposit  in  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  marks  of  water  in 
various  places  at  a  distance  firom  the  river,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  the  Jordan  widely  over- 
flows its  banks;  and  Uie  sheikh  informed  him  that 
in  winter  it  is  occasionally  half  a  mile  across;  which 
accounts  for  Uie  luxuriant  vegetation  m  this  part  of 
the  Ghor**  ({.  e.  p.  117).  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  subsidence  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  more  rapid  ftJl  of  the  Jordan  consequent 
upon  it,  which  has  also  cut  out  for  it  a  deeper 
channel,  has  prevented  the  overflow  except  in  those 
parts  where  the  fall  is  not  so  rapid. 

Another  change  may  also  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  manner.  "  The  fords  of  the  Jordan"  were 
once  few  and  far  between,  as  is  evident  from  the 
historical  notices.  (Josh.  ii.  7 :  Jvdgea,  iii.  28,  vii. 
24,  xii.  5.)  But  Lient  Molyneux  says  of  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  **  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  phuxs  where 
we  might  have  walked  acroes,  without  wetting  our 
feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones"  (pi  115). 

The  thick  jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  was 
formerly  a  covert  for  wild  beasts,  from  which  they 
were  dislodged  by  the  periodicsi  overflow  of  the 
river;  and  " the  lion  coming  up  from  the  swelling  of 
Jordan "  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xlix.  19,  1.  44).  It  was  supposed  until  very 
recently  that  not  only  the  lion  but  all  other  wild 
beasts  were  extinct  in  Palestine,  or  that  the  wild 
boar  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  jungle  ;  but  the 
seamen  in  company  with  Lieut  Molyneux  reported 
having  seen  **  two  tigers  and  a  boar"  in  their  pas- 
sage down  the  stream  (p.  118). 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Jordan  join  it  from 
the  east ;  the  most  considerable  are  the  Yarmuk 
[Gadara]  and  the  Zerha  [Jabbor]. 

This  river  is  principally  noted  in  sacred  history 
for  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel 
under  Joshua  (iii.), — die  miracle  was  repeated 
twice  afterwards  m  the  passage  of  Elijah  and  Elisha 
(2  Kings,  ii.  8,  14), — and  for  the  oaptism  of  our 
Lord  (51  Matt  iii.  &c.).  It  is  honoured  with 
scanty  notice  by  the  clasacal  geographers.  Strabo 
reckons  it  the  largest  river  of  Syria  (xvi.  p.  755). 
Pliny  is  somewhat  more  communicative.  He  speaks 
of  Paneas  as  its  source,  consistently  with  Josephus. 
"  Jordanis  amnis  oritur  h  fonte  Paneade,  qui  nomen 
dedit  Caesareae  :  amnis  amoenus,  et  quatenus  lo- 
canm  situs  patitur  ambiticeus,  accolisque  se  prae- 
bens,  velut  invitns.  Asphaltiden  lacum  dirum 
natura  petit,  a  quo  postremo  ebibitur,  aquasquo 
laudatas  perdit  pestilentibus  mistas.  Ergo  ubi  prima 
convallium  fnit  occasio  in  lactmi  se  fundit,  quem 
plures  Genesaram  vocant,  etc."  (HisL  liaL  y.  15.) 
Tacitus,  though  more  brief,  is  still  more  accurate, 
as  he  notices  the  Bahr  Htdeh  as  well  as  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  **  Neo  Jordanes  pelago  accipitur :  sed 
unum  atque  altemm  lacum,  int^er  perfluit :  tertio 
retinetur."    {HitL  v.  6.) 

The  ancient  name  for  EUGhor  was  Aulon,  and 
the  modem  native  name  of  the  Jordan  is  Ee- 
Shiriah, 

(Karl  von  Raumer,  Palastina,  2nd  ed.,  1850, 
pp.  48—54,  449 — 452;  Ritter^  fnOMade^  ^!WtaV 
Atieny  toL  \5,  iji^  \%\— ^lA,  K-ii.  Y^'Stfi^  Iwr 
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Jordan  tmd  die  Btackifung  du  Todttn  IfeereSf  em 
Vortrag,  ^.,  1850.  The  original  doctunents,  from 
which  these  we  chieflj  compiled,  are: — C(Hiite  de 
BertoQ,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  Geog.  de  Parie^ 
torn.  zii.  1839,  pp.  166,  &c,  with  chart;  Rossegger, 
Reiaen  in  Europa^  Asien,  Afrika^  &c,  voL  iiL  Stutt- 
gart, 1847,  pp.  102—109,  132—134;  Herr  von 
Wildenbrucb,  Monattberichte  de  GeteUschaft  fur 
Erdhmde  gu  Berlin^  1845,  1846.) 

IV.    TuE  Dead  Sea. 

Of  all  the  natural  phaenoroena  of  Palestine,  the 
Dead  Sea  is  that  which  has  most  attiacted  the  notice 
of  geographers  and  naturalists  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  as  exhibiting  peculiarities  and  sug- 
gesting questions  of  great  interest  in  a  geological 
point  of  view. 

Names. — The  earliest  allusion  to  this  sea,  which, 
according  to  the  prevailing  theory,  refers  to  its  ori- 
ginal formation,  is  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
(xiv.  3),  where  it  is  identified  with  the  vale  **  of 
Siddim,**  and  denominated  ""the  Salt  Sea"  (i^  dci- 
kouraa  r&v  aXStw^  LXX.)  ;  comp.  Numb,  zxxiv. 
3,  12);  which  Salt  Sea  is  elsewhere  identified  with 
"  the  sea  of  the  phiin  **  (^Deui.  iii.  17,  iv.  49  ;  Joeh, 
iiL  16,  xii.  3),  ^iXoffaa  "ApaSa,  LXX. ;  called  bj  the 
jffophets  Joel  (ii.  20),  Zochariah  (xiv.  8),  and  Eze- 
kid  (xlvii.  18),  the  "  former,"  or  "  eastern  sea." 
Its  common  name  among  the  classical  authors,  first 
found  in  Diodorus  Siculus  {ir^f.  cti),  and  adopted  by 
Josephus,  is  *^  Asphaltitis  Lacus "  (^iunpakrins 
Xl/«yi)),  or  simply  ri  'Ao-^oXtitis.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  best  known  among  Europeans  has  the 
authority  of  Justin  (xxxvL  3.  §  6)  and  Pausanias 
(v.  7.  §  4),  who  call  it  ;^d\oa'<ro  ^  vwpd^  "  Mortuum 
Mare."  Its  modem  native  name  is  Bahr  LU^ 
"  the  Sea  of  Lot," — therein  perpetuating  the  me- 
morial of  the  catastrophe  to  which  it  may  owe  its 
formation,  or  by  which  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
were  considerably  altered  and  modified.  The  name 
assigned  it  by  Strabo  must  be  referred  to  a  slip  of 
the  author;  for  it  is  too  much  to  assume  with  Fal- 
coner that  the  geographer  had  written  TMy-rts 
^dfuni,  when  uU  the  copies  read  ^tpSwis  A. 

So  copious  are  the  modem  notice^  of  this  remark- 
able inland  sea,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
even  an  abridgment  of  them ;  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  is  in  great  measure  superseded  by  tlie  late 
suc<M»8ful  surveying  expedition,  conducted  by  Lieut. 
Lynch  of  the  .^erican  navy,  whose  published  nar- 
rative has  set  at  rest  many  questions  coimected 
with  its  physical  formation.  The  principal  ancient 
writers  will  be  quoted  in  detail  and  in  chrono- 
logical order,  that  it  may  appear  how  far  they  have 
borrowed  one  from  anoUier,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
independent  witnesses.  Their  notices  will  then  be 
substantiated  or  controverted  by  modem  writers.  The 
questions  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  sea,  its 
volcanic  origin,  and  the  other  igneous  phaenomena 
in  the  country,  will  be  reserved  for  another  chap- 
ter. 

The  earliest  extant  writer  who  has  noticed  at  any 
length  the  marvels  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  Diodorus 
Siculus  (b.  c.  45),  who  has  twice  described  it ;  first 
in  his  geographical  survey  of  the  country  (U.  48), 
and  subsequently  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Demetrius  against  the  Nabataei  (xix.  98),  to 
which  last  account  a  few  particulars  are  added, 
which  were  omitted  in  the  earlier  book. 

**  We  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  character  of  this 
kkB  (JjphiUtiteB)  niuxwntwoed.    U  ia  uluatoiiixi 
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the  midi>44f  ^fc  Mtnpy  of  Idnmaea,  in  length  ei- 
tendii^  AoBt  500  stadia,  and  in  breadth  about  6a 
Itft  water  is  very  salt,  and  of  an  extremely  noxiow 
smell,  so  that  neither  fiah  nor  any  of  the  other 
ordinary  marine  animak  can  live  in  it:  and  although 
great  rivers  remarkable  for  their  sweetncsa  ilow 
into  it,  yet  by  its  smell  it  counteracts  their  effect. 
From  the  centre  of  it  there  rises  ereiy  year  a  large 
mass  of  solid  bitumen,  sometimes  more  than  3 
plethra  in  size,  sometimes  a  little  less  than  one 
plethrum.*  For  this  reason  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians usually  call  the  greater,  bull,  and  the  lesser, 
calf.  The  bitumen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  appears  at  a  distance  like  an  island.  The 
time  of  the  rising  of  the  bitumen  is  known  about 
twenty  days  before  it  takes  place;  for  around  the 
lake  to  the  distance  of  several  stadia  the  smdl  of 
the  bitumen  spreads  with  a  noxious  air,  and  all  the 
silver,  gold,  anid  brass  in  the  neighboorhood  loses  its 
proper  colour;  which,  however,  returns  again  as  soon 
as  all  the  bitumen  is  ejected.  The  fire  which  bums 
beneath  the  ground  and  the  stench  raider  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ndghbouring  country  sickly  and 
very  short-lived.  It  is  nevertheless  well  fitted  for 
the  cultivation  of  palms,  wherever  it  is  traversed  by 
serviceable  rivers  or  fountains  avulable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  In  a  neighbouring  valley  grows 
the  plant  called  balsam,  which  yields  an  abundant 
income,  as  the  plant  grows  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  much  used  by  physidant  as  a 
medicine. 

*'  The  Intumen  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  ear- 
lied  off  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  the  lake, 
who  are  hoetilely  inclined  towards  each  other.  They 
carry  away  the  bitumen  in  a  singular  manner  with- 
out boats:  they  oonstruct  large  rafts  of  reeds,  which 
they  launch  into  the  lake.  Upon  each  of  these  not 
more  than  three  can  Nt,  two  of  whom  row  with  oan 
attached  to  the  raft,  and  the  third,  armed  with  a 
bow,  drives  off  those  who  are  sailing  up  from  the 
opposite  side,  or  who  venture  to  use  violence ;  but 
when  they  come  near  to  the  bitumen  they  leap  on  it 
with  axes  in  their  hands,  and.  cutting  it  like  soft 
stone,  they  lade  their  raft,  and  then  return.  If  the 
raft  break  and  any  one  fall  ofi^  even  though  he  may 
be  unable  to  swim,  he  does  not  sink  as  in  other 
water,  but  floats  as  well  as  <me  who  could  swim; 
for  this  water  natunilly  supports  any  weight  capaUs 
of  expansbn,  or  which  contains  air,  but  not  sdid 
substances,  which  have  a  density  like  that  of  guU, 
silver,  and  lead,  and  the  like:  but  even  tliese 
sink  much  more  slowly  in  this  water  than  they 
would  if  they  were  thrown  into  any  other  lake. 
This  source  of  wealth  the  barbarians  possess,  and 
they  transport  it  into  Egypt  and  there  sell  it  for  the 
purposes  of  embalming  the  dead ;  for  nnless  tlua 
bitumen  is  mixed  with  the  other  spices,  the  bodies 
will  not  Icmg  renuun  undecayed." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Strabo  (dr.  jld. 
14)  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Sirfoonis  Lacus, 
a  palpable  confusion,  as  regards  the  name,  with  the 
salt  lake  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Egypt  [Sntnoxa 
Lacus],  as  is  evident  from  his  statement  that  it 
stretched  along  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  from  the 
length  which  he  assigns  it,  corresponding  as  it  does 
wi&  the  200  stadia  given  by  IModoms  Sicnlns  as 
the  length  of  the  trae  Sirbonis  Lacus,  which  that 
author    properly  ^aces    between    Coelesyria   and 

*  In  book  ii.  he  says  the  smaller  mMsee  wers 
(vo  ylethra  in  size. 
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Egypt  (L  SO).  The  mistake  is  the  more  unao- 
cuuntable,  as  he  not  onlj  describes  the  Dead  Sea  in 
a  manner  which  shows  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  peculiarities,  but  also  cites  the 
opinions  of  more  ancient  authors,  who  had  described 
aud  attempted  to  expbun  its  phaenomena.  His 
notice  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  accounts 
which  he  gives  of  the  formation  of  the  bitumen,  and 
the  other  indications  which  he  mentions  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  operation  of  volcanic  agency,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  in  the  f(^owing  chapter.  The 
native  traditions  of  the  catastrophe  o£  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  the  still  existing  monuments  of  their  over- 
throw, are  ftcts  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  historian. 
**  The  lake  Sirbonis  is  of  great  extent:  some  have 
stated  its  circumference  at  1000  stadia;  it  stretches 
along  near  the  sea-coast,  in  lengtli  a  little  more  than 
200  stadia,  deep,  and  with  exc^dingly  heavy  water, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  swim,  but  one  who  ad- 
vances into  it  up  to  his  waist  is  immediately  borne  up. 
It  is  full  of  asphalt,  which  it  vomits  up  at  uncertain 
seasons  from  the  midst  of  the  depth,  together  with 
bubbles  like  those  of  boiling  water,  and  the  surfisbce, 
curving  itself,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  crest. 
Together  with  the  asphalt  there  rises  much  soot, 
smoky,  and  invisible  to  the  sight,  by  which  brass, 
silver,  and  everything  shining,  even  gold,  is  tar- 
nished ;  and  by  the  tarnishing  of  their  vessels  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  know  the  time 
when  the  asphalt  begins  to  rise,  and  make  prepa- 
rations for  collecting  it  by  constructing  rafts  of 
reeds.  Now  the  asphalt  is  the  soil  of  the  earth 
melted  by  heat,  and  bubbling  up,  and  again  changed 
into  a  solid  mass  by  cold  water,  such  as  that  of  the 
lake,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  cut;  it  then  floats  on 
the  surface  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  water, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  such  that  a  person  who 
goes  into  it  need  not  swim,  and  indeed  cannot  sink, 
but  is  supported  by  the  water.  The  people  then 
sail  up  on  the  rafts,  and  cut  and  cany  off  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  asphalt:  this  is  what  takes  place. 
But  Posidonius  states  that  they  being  sorcerers  use 
certain  incantations,  and  consolidate  the  asphalt  by 
pouring  over  it  urine  and  other  foul  liquids,  and 
then  pressing  them  out  After  this  they  cut  it; 
unless  perhaps  urine  has  the  same  properties  as  in 
the  bladder  of  those  who  suffer  from  stone.  For 
gold-solder  QxpwroKSKXaj  borax)  is  made  with  the 
urine  3f  boys.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  the  phae- 
nomenon  may  reasonably  take  place,  because  the 
source  of  the  fire,  and  that  of  the  asphalt,  as  well  as 
the  principal  quantities  of  it,  are  in  the  middle;  and 
the  eruption  is  uncertain,  because  the  movements 
of  fire  have  no  order  known  to  us,  as  is  that  of  many 
other  gases  (rvt^fuera).  This  also  takes  place  in 
Apollonia  of  Epeirus.  There  are  many  other  evi- 
dences also  of  the  existence  of  fire  beneath  the 
ground;  for  several  rough  burnt  rocks  are  shown 
near  Moosas  [Masada],  and  caves  in  several  places, 
and  earth  formed  of  ashes,  and  drops  of  pitch  distil- 
ling from  the  rocks,  and  boiling  streams,  with  an 
unpleasant  odour  perceptible  from  a  distance,  and 
houses  overthrown  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  give 
probability  to  the  legends  of  the  natives,  that  for- 
merly thirteen  cities  stood  on  this  spot,  of  the 
principal  of  which,  namely,  Sodoma,  ruins  still 
remain  about  60  stadia  in  circumference;  that  the 
lake  was  fonned  by  earthquakes  and  the  ebullition 
of  fire,  and  hot  water  impregnated  with  bitumen  and 
sulphur;  that  the  rocks  took  fire;  and  that  some  of 
the  cities  were  swallowed  up,  and  othen  were  do- 
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asrted  by  those  of  their  inhabitants  who  could  es- 
cape. Eratosthenes  gives  a  different  accoimt, 
namely,  that  the  conntiy  being  marshy,  the  greater 
part  (^it  was  covered  like  the  sea  by  the  borsting  out 
of  the  waters.  Moreover,  in  the  territory  of  Gadara, 
there  is  some  pernicious  lake-water,  which  when  the 
cattle  drink,  they  lose  their  hair,  hoofs,  and  horns. 
At  the  plaoe  named  Tarichiae  the  lake  affords  ex- 
cellent salt  fish;  it  ako  produces  fruit-trees,  re- 
sembling apple-trees.  The  Egyptians  use  the 
asphalt  for  embalming  the  dead.'*  (Lib.  xvi.  pp. 
768,  764.) 

Another  confusion  must  be  reooarked  at  the  close 
of  this  passage,  where  Strabo  evidently  pkces  Tari- 
chiae on  the  Dead  Sea,  whereas  it  is  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  next  writer  is  the  Jewish  historian,  who  adds 
indeed  little  to  the  accurate  information  conveyed 
by  his  predecessors;  but  his  account  is  evidently 
independent  of  the  former,  and  states  a  fisw  facts 
which  will  be  of  service  in  the  sequeL  Josephus 
wrote  about  a.  d.  71. 

**  It  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
lake  Asphaltites,  which  is  salt  and  unproductive,  as  I 
mentioned,  and  of  suoh  buoyancy  that  it  sustains  even 
the  heaviest  substances  thrown  into  it,  and  that  even 
one  who  endeavours  to  sink  in  it  cannot  easily  do  so. 
For  Vespasian,  having  come  to  examine  it,  ordered 
some  persons  who  could  not  swim  to  be  bound  with 
their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  to  be  cast  into 
the  deep;  and  it  happened  that  all  of  them  floated 
on  the  surface  as  if  they  were  borne  up  by  the  force 
of  a  blast  The  changes  of  its  cdour  idso  are  re- 
markable; for  thrice  every  day  it  changes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  reflects  different  colours  finom  the  rays 
of  the  sua  It  also  emits  in  many  phuses  bhick 
masses  of  bittmien,  which  float  on  the  surface,  some- 
what resembling  headless  bulls  in  appearance  and 
size-  The  workmen  who  live  by  the  lake  row  out, 
and,  laying  hold  of  the  solid  masses,  drag  them  into 
their  boats;  but  when  they  have  filled  them  they 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  cut  the  bitumen,  for,  by  reason 
of  its  tenacity,  the  boat  adheres  to  the  mass  until  it  is 
detached  by  means  of  the  menstruous  blood  of  women 
or  urine,  to  which  alone  it  yields.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  shipbuilding  but  ako  for  medicinal  purposes  :  it 
is  mixed  with  several  drugs.  The  length  of  this 
lake  is  580  stadia,  as  it  extends  as  far  as  Zoara  of 
Arabia:  its  breadth  is  150  stadia.  On  the  borders 
of  the  lake  lies  the  territmy  of  Sodom,  formerly  a 
flourishing  country,  both  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  its  produce  and  the  number  of  its  cities; 
now  it  is  all  an  arid  waste.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  traces  of  the  heavenly  fire 
and  the  ruins  of  five  cities  may  still  be  seen;  and 
ashes  are  fotmd  even  in  the  fruits,  which  are  of  an 
appearance  resembling  the  edible  kinds,  but  which, 
when  pludced,  turn  into  smoke  and  ashes.  Such 
confirmation  do  the  legends  concerning  the  land  of 
Sodom  receive  from  actual  observation."  (Joseph. 
B,  J,  iv.  8.  §  4.) 

The  Dead  Sn  and  its  marvels  was  a  subject 
suited  to  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  naturalist;  and 
Pliny's  account,  though  brie^  is  remarkably  clear 
and  accurate,  except  that,  in  common  with  all 
writers,  he  greatly  overstates  its  size.  He  wrote 
probably  too  soon  (a.  d.  74)  after  Josephus  to  avail 
himself  of  his  account  and  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  an  independent  authority^  * 

"  This  VikA  ^{KQ^\)fii»  uiAaa^^\ni(.  \»X3QBSHc^^^s^"A 
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which  drctunstance  its  name  is  derived.  It  receires 
no  animal  bodj;  bnlla  and  camels  float  in  it;  and 
this  u  the  origin  of  the  report  that  nothing  sinks 
in  it  In  length  it  exceeds  100  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  25  miles,  its  least  6.  On  the  east  of  it 
lies  Arabia  Nomadom,  on  the  soath  MachertLs,  for- 
merly the  second  fortress  of  Jadaea  after  Jerusalem. 
On  the  same  side  there  is  situated  a  hoN  spring, 
possessing  medicinal  properties,  named  Callirrhoo, 
indicating  hj  its  name  the  Tirtaes  of  its  waters.*' 
(Hut  Nat  lib.  y.  16.) 

The  last  author  who  will  be  here  cited  is  Tacitns, 
whose  account  may  be  given  in  the  original.  He 
appears  in  this,  as  in  other  passages,  to  have 
drawn  largely  on  Joeephns,  but  had  ceitainly  con- 
sulted other  writers.    He  wrote  a.  d.  97. 

"  Lacus  immenso  ambitu,  specie  maris,  sapore  cor- 
niptior,  gravitate  odoris  accolis  pestifer,  neque  vento 
impellitnr,neqne  piscesaut  suetas  aquis  volucres  pati- 
tur.  Incertae  undae :  supeijacta,  ut  solido,  ferunt :  pe- 
riti  imperitique  nandi  perinde  attolluntur.  Certo 
anni,  bitumen  egerit:  cujus  legendi  usum,  ut  ceteras 
artes,  experientla  docuit  Ater  suapte  natur&  liquor, 
et  sparso  aceto  concretos,  innatat:  hunc  manu  cap- 
turn,  quibus  ea  cura,  in  summa  navis  trahunt.  Inde, 
nullo  juvante,  influit,  oneratque,  donee  abscindas: 
neo  abscindere  aere  ferrove  possis:  fugit  cruorem 
▼estemque  infectam  sanguine,  quo  feminae  per  menses 
exsolvuntur:  sic  veteres  auctores.  Sed  gnari  lo- 
corum  tradunt,  undantes  bitumine  moles  pelli,  ma- 
nuque  trahl  ad  littus :  moz,  ubi  vapore  terrae,  solis 
inaruerint  securibus  cuneisque,  ut  trabes  aut  saxa, 
discindi.  Haud  procul  inde  campi,  quos  ferunt  olim 
nberes,  magnisque  urbibus  habitatos,  fulminum  jactu 
arsi^se:  et  manere  vestigia,  terramquo  ipeam  specie 
torridam,  vim  frugiferam  perdidisse.  Nam  cnncta 
■ponte  edita,  aut  manu  sata,  sive  herba  tenus  aut  flore, 
seu  solitam  in  speciem  adolevere,  atra  et  inania  velut 
in  cinerem  vanescunt.  Ego  sicut  indytas  quondam 
urbes  igne  coelcsti  flagrasse  concesserim,  ita  halitu 
lacus  infici  terram,  commiin  superfbsum  spiritum, 
eoque  foetus  segetum  et  autumni  pntrescere  reor, 
solo  coeloque  juzta  gravi."    (Hist.  v.  6.) 

This  sea  is  subsequently  noticed  by  Galen  (a.  d. 
164)  and  Pansanias  (cir.  A.  n.  174),  but  their  ac- 
counts are  evidently  borrowed  from  some  of  those 
above  cited  from  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Latin  writers ; 
in  illustration  of  whose  statements  reference  will 
now  be  made  to  modem  travellers,  who  have  had 
better  opportunities  of  testing  the  trutli  than  were 
presented  to  them ;  and  it  will  appear  that  those 
statements,  even  in  their  most  marvellous  particu- 
lars, are  wonderfully  trustworthy ;  and  that  the  hy- 
potheses by  which  they  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  <^  this  extraordinary  lake  are  con- 
firmed by  the  investigations  of  modem  science. 

1.  General  Remarks. — It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  American  explor- 
ing expedition,  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  have  been  given 
to  the  world  only  in  the  loose,  unsystematic  and 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  notes  scattered  through 
the  personal  narrative  published  by  that  officer;  and 
that  his  official  report  to  his  government  has  not 
been  made  available  for  scientific  purposes.  The  few 
meagre  facts  worth  chronicling  have  been  extracted 
in  a  number  of  the  Bibliutheca  Sacra,  from  which 
tliey  are  here  copied.  (Vol.  v.  p.  767,  and  vol.  vii. 
p.  396.)  The  distance  in  a  straight  I'me  from  the 
fountain  *Ain-el-FeMhkhahf  on  the  west,  directly 
Mcroba  to  the  eastern  shore,  was  nearly  8  statute 
huIml     The  floandiDga  gave  696  febl  m  tbA  i^Rtimk. 
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depth.  Another  Udb  was  run  diagonally  fnim  the 
same  point  to  the  south-east,  to  a  chasm  forming  Um 
outlet  of  the  hot-springs  of  CallirrhoS.  The  bottcoii 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  sea  is  almost  an  entire 
plain.  Its  meridional  lines  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  scarce  vary  in  depth.  The  deepest 
soundings  thus  far  are  188  fathoms,  or  1128  feet. 
Near  the  shore  the  bottom  is  genenUlj  an  incrusta- 
tion of  salt;  but  the  intermediate  one  is  soft,  with 
many  rectangular  crystals,  mostly  cubes,  of  pnre 
salt.  The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  as  shallow  as 
the  northem  one  is  deep,  and  for  about  ane>foarth  of 
its  entire  length  the  depth  does  not  exceed  3  fiuhoms 
or  18  feet  Its  southern  bed  pmented  no  ciystab, 
but  the  shores  are  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt. 
Thus,  then,  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  forms  two 
submerged  plains,  an  elevated  and  a  depressed  one. 
The  first,  its  southern  part,  of  slimy  mud  corned 
by  a  shallow  bay:  the  last,  its  northern  and  largaet 
portion,  of  mud  with  incrustations  and  rectai^okr 
crystals  of  salt,  at  a  great  depth,  with  a  narrow 
ravine  ranning  through  it,  corresponding  with  the 
bed  of  the  river  Jordan  at  one  extremity  and  the 
Wady-eUJeih  at  the  other.  The  opposite  sfaons 
of  the  peninsuU  and  the  west  coast  present  evident 
marks  of  dismption. 

2.  Dimensions.  —  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
ancient  authorities  difier  widely  as  to  the  sise  of 
the  sea:  Diodorus  stating  it  at  500  stadia  by  60; 
Pliny  at  100  miles  in  length,  by  25  miles  in  its 
widest,  and  6  miles  in  its  narrowest  part;  Josephus 
at  280  stadia  by  150.  Strabo's  measure  evidently 
belongs  to  the  Sirbonis  Lacus,  mth  which  he  con- 
founded the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  copied  from  Diodonis's 
description  of  that  lake.  Of  these  measufM  the 
earliest,  viz.  that  of  Diodorus,  comes  nearest  to 
modem  measurement.  We  have  seen  that  a  stiaight 
line  from  *Ain-el-Feshkhah  to  the  east  shore  ntta- 
sured  nearly  8  statute  miles:  from  'jimJufy directly 
across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amon  the  distance  was 
about  9  statute  miles.  The  length  of  the  sea  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  measured  by  the  Americana, 
but  the  near  agreement  of  their  actual  measurenjeut 
of  the  width  with  the  computation  of  Dr.  BoUnson 
may  give  credit  to  his  estimate  of  the  length  alsa 
His  observations  resulted  in  fixing  the  breadth  of 
the  sea  at  *Ain  Jidy  at  about  9  geographical  miles, 
and  the  length  about  39, — 'Ain  Jidy  being  bitnated 
ne:irly  at  the  middle  point  of  the  westem  coast 
(-B16. /?M.  vol.ii.  p.217.) 

3.  Saltness  and  ISpecifie  Gravity.  —  Its  exces- 
sive saltness,  noticed  by  Josephus,  is  attested  by 
all  travellers;  and  is  indicated  by  the  jn-esence  ii 
crystals  of  salt  in  profusion  over  the  bed  of  the 
sea, — "at  one  time  Stellwagen*s  lead  brought  up 
nothing  but  crystals," — as  well  as  by  the  district 
of  rock-salt  at  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  sea, 
where  the  American  officers  discovered  *'a  My, 
round  pilUr,  standing  detached  from  the  genend 
mass,  composed  of  solid  salt,  capped  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front  and  pyramidal  behind, 
about  40  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oval  pe- 
destal from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea."  (Lynch,  Expeditum^  pw  307.)  In  the  southern 
bay  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  encroaches  more 
or  less  according  to  the  season,  it  dries  off  into 
shallows  and  small  pools,  which  in  the  end  deposit 
a  salt  as  fine  and  as  well  bleached,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  that  in  regular  salt-pans.  In  this  part, 
where  the  salt  water  stagnates  and  evaparates,  Irby 
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peeling  off  a  solid  sarfiMe  of  salt,  sereral  inches  in 
thickness ;  thej  were  collecting  it  and  loading  it  on 
asses.**  (TratwZv,  p.  139.)  It  has  been  sometimes 
asserted  that  the  water  is  so  saturated  with  salt 
that  salt  cannot  be  dissolved  in  it.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  by  Lieut  Lynch  with  the  following 
result :  — "  Tried  the  relative  density  of  the  water 
of  Uiis  sea  and  of  the  Atlantic  —  distilled  water 
being  as  1.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  was  1*02, 
that  of  this  sea  1*13;  the  last  dissolved  ^,  the  water 
of  the  Atlantic  ),  and  distilled  water  -ff,  of  its 
weight  of  salt.  The  bouts  were  found  to  draw  1 
inch  less  water  when  afloat  npon  this  sea  than  in 
the  river."  (Lynch,  p.  377.)  The  experiment  tried 
by  Vespasian  has  been  repeated  by  nearly  all  tra- 
vellers, of  course  with  the  same  result.  The  density 
and  buoyancy  of  the  waters  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  sink  in  it.  *'  A  mu!>cnlar  man  floated 
nearly  breast  high,  without  the  least  exertion." 
2>everHl  analyses  of  the  waters  have  been  made  with 
various  results,  to  be  accounted  for,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes,  by  the  various  states  of  the  sea  at  dif- 
ferent seasons;  for  its  body  of  water  is  increased  to 
the  height  of  7  foet  or  more  in  the  rainy  season 
(Lynch,  p.  289),  or,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson,  10 
f>r  15  feet;  for  he  found  traces  of  its  high-water 
mark,  at  tlio  south  end,  in  the  month  of  May,  mure 
than  an  hour  south  of  its  limit  at  tliat  time.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses,  the  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  specific  gravity  being  distilled 
water  at  1000;  — 
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Kus«egger  says: — *^  The  excessive  saltness  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  numerous  and  exten-sive  salt-beds,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  formation  of  the  basin,  in  which 
also  are  found  bituminous  rocks  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  enable  us,  without  doing  violence  to  science,  to 
explain  several  chemical  and  physical  peculiarities 
of  this  lake-water  by  the  continual  contact  of  these 
mcks  with  water  strongly  impregnated  with  salt" 
{Reiten,  p.  207.) 

4.  Evaporation,  —  The  enormous  qoantity  of 
water  brought  down  by  tlie  Jordan,  particularly  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  by  the  other  streams  around 
the  Dead  Sea,  some  of  which  are  very  considerable, 
—  as  e.  g.  the  Anion  was  found  to  be  82  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  deep  at  its  mouth,  —  is  all  carried  off  by 
evaporation ;  and,  when  the  small  extent  of  the  sea 
is  considered,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  decomposition  of  its 
waters  must  be  very  rapid.  The  ancient  writers 
Kpeak  of  a  noxious  stnell.  of  bubbles  like  those  of 
boiling  water,  of  much  soot,  and  an  invisible  vapour, 
tarnishing  all  metals,  and  deleterious  to  the  inha- 
bitants: and  its  change  of  aspect  thrice  a  day  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  nearly  all  these  phaenomena  have 
been  noticed  by  recent  explorers,  and  the  single  one 
which  is  not  confirmed  is  accounted  fur  in  a  manner 
which  most  exempt  the  ancient  geographers  from 


the  charge  of  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration;  and 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  enormous  chemical 
processes,  perpetually  going  forward  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  may  occasionally  produce  effects  upon  the 
surface  which   have  not  been  chronicled  by  any 
modem  traveller.     Lieut  Lynch,  while  encamped 
near  Engedi,  remarked,  "a  strong   smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,"  though  there  are  no  thennal 
springs  in  this  'ncinity;  and  again,  **  a  foetid  sul- 
phureous odour  in  the  night ;'*>-"  the  north  wind, 
quite  fresh, and  accompanied  with  a  smell  of  sulphur." 
Lieut  Molynenx   detected   the    same  disagreeable 
smell  the  night  he  spent  upon  the  sea,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  water  (^Journal  of  the  R.  Geog, 
Soc.  vol.  zviii.  p.  127,  1848.)     But  Lieut. Lynch 
states  that,  "  although  the  water  was  greasy,  acrid, 
and  disagreeable,  it  was  perfectly  inodorous."    He 
is  therefore  inclined  to  attribute  the  noxious  smell  to 
the  foetid  springs  and  marshes  along  the  shores  of 
the    sea,  increased,  perhaps,  by  exhaUitions   from 
stagnant  pools  in  the  flat  plain  which  bounds  it  to 
the  north.    (Expedition,  pp.  292,  294,  296,  300.) 
The  "pale-blue  misty  appearance  over  the  sea," 
**  the  air  over  the  sea,  very  miaty,"  and  "  the  two 
extremities  of  the  sea  misty,  with  constant  evapora- 
tion "  (p.  294),  are  other  notes  indicating  the  un- 
natural state  of  the  atmosphere  sureharg^  with  the 
gases  disengaged  by  the  process.  On  a  stormy  night 
"  the  surfeice  of  the  sea  was  one  wide  sheet  of  phos- 
phorescent foam,  so  that  a  dark  object  could  have 
been  discerned  at  a  great  distance"  (p.  281;  comp. 
Molyneux,  /.  c.  p.  129).     A  kind  of  mirage,  no- 
ticed by  many  travellers,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.     "A  thin  haze-like  vapour  over  the 
southern  sea: — appearance  of  an  uJand  between  the 
two  shores "  (p.  288).     This  phaenomenon  is  more 
fully  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles :  "  This  evening, 
at  sunset,  we  were  deceived  by  a  dark  shade  on  the 
sea,  which  assumed  so  exactly  the  appearance  of  an 
island  that  we  entertained  no  donbt  regarduig  it, 
even  after  looking  through  a  telescope.    It  b  not 
the  only  time  that  such  a  phaenomenon  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  us;  in  two  instances,  looking  up  the 
sea  from  its  southern  extremity,  we  saw  it  apparently 
closed  by  a  low,  dark  line,  like  a  bar  of  sand  to  the 
northward ;  and,  on  a  third  occasion,  two  small 
islands  seemed  to  present  themselves  between  a  long 
sharp  promontory  and  the  wrateni  shore.    We  were 
unable  to  accoont  for  these  appearances,  but  felt 
little  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  that  deceived 
Mr.  Seetzen  into  the  supposition  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  island  of  some  extent,  which  we  have 
liad  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  beyond  all  doubt, 
does  not  exist    It  is  not  absolutely   impossible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  seen  one  of  thuee  tem- 
porary islands  of  bitumen,  which  Pliny  describes  as 
being  several  acres  in  extent"    {Travelt,  p.  141.) 
Two  effects  of  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  sea 
remain  to  be  noticed:  one,  the  irresistible  feeling  of 
drowsiness  which  it  induced  in  all  who  navigated 
it;  the  other,  confirming,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  ancient  testimonies,  above  cited,  that  the  water 
appeared  to  be  destructive  to  everything  it  touched, 
particularly  metals;  viz.  that ''  everything  in  the  boat 
was  covered  with  a  nasty  slimy  substance,  iron 
dreadfully  corroded,  and  looked  as  if  covered  with 
coal-tar."    (Molyneux,  2L  c  p.  128.)    The  "  bubbles 
like  those  of  boiling  water,"  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
may  be  identified  with  the  carious  broad  strip  of 
fuam,  lying  in  a  straight  line  nearly  north  and  south 
throughout  the  whole  ko.^  ^  ^^  w»^  ''^>s^ 
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■eemed  to  be  ooDstAntlj  bubbling  and  in  motion. 
(Moljneoz,  p.  129;  Lynch,  pp.  288,  289.)  And 
even  ths  manrdloos  fact  mentioned  hj  Josephns,  of 
the  sea  changing  its  coloar  three  times  a  day,  maj 
derive  some  countenance  fmn  testimonies  already 
cited,  bat  more  especially  from  the  following  notice 
of  Lieut.  Lyncli :  —  **  At  one  time,  to-day,  the  sea 
assumed  an  aspect  peculiarly  sombre. .  . .  The  great 
evaporation  enveloped  it  in  a  thin,  transparent 
vapour,  its  purple  tinge  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  extraoniinary  colour  of  the  sea  beneath,  and, 
ivhere  they  blended  in  the  distance,  giving  it  the 
a])pearance  of  smoke  from  burning  sulphur.  It 
seemed  a  vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  motion- 
less "  (p.  324) :  **  in  the  forenoon  it  had  looked  like 
a  sheet  of  foam.**  In  the  afternoon,  of  the  same  day, 
it  **  verified  the  resemblance  which  it  has  been  said 
to  bear  to  molten  lead;"  **at  night  it  had  the  exact 
hue  of  absinthe  "  (p.  276).  The  earlier  testimony 
of  Prince  Radzivil  may  also  be  adduced,  who,  after 
citing  Joseph  us,  adds,  that  he  had  had  ocular  proof 
of  the  fiKt:  "Nam  mane  habebat  aquam  nigriom- 
tem;  meridie,  sole  intense  (sunt  enim  calores  hie 
maximi)  instar  panni  fit  caerulea:  ante  occasum, 
nbi  via  caloris  reinittit,  tanquam  hmo  permixta, 
modice  rubet,  vel  potius  flavescit."  (^lerotolynUkma 
FeregrinaUoj  p.  96.)  A  familiarity  acquired  by 
three  weeks*  diligent  examination  did  not  remove 
the  feeling  of  awe  inspired  by  its  marvels :  "  So 
Budden  are  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  so  dif- 
ferent the  aspects  it  presents,  as  at  times  to  seem  as 
if  we  were  in  a  world  of  enchantments.  We  are 
alternately  beside  and  upon  the  brink  and  the  sur- 
face of  a  huge  and  sometimes  seetliing  caldron." 
(Lieut.  Lynch,  Bib.  Sacr,  vol.  v.  p.  768.) 

5.  Bitumen,  —  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
American  expedition  has  thrown  no  new  light  on 
the  production  of  the  asphalt  for  which  this  sea  was 
(Nice  so  fiunous.  Along  almost  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  numerous  fragments  of  this  substance 
are  found  among  the  pebbles,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  considerable  masses  or  fields  of  it  being  seen 
by  any  European  travellers  in  modem  times;  unless, 
as  is  suggested  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  imaginary 
islands  may  be  so  regarded.  But  it  is  curious  that 
the  traditiuns  of  the  natives  still  confirm  the  notice 
of  Strabo  that  drops  of  pitch  are  distilled  from  rocks 
on  the  eastern  shore; — a  story  repeated  by  various 
Arab  sheikhs  to  Seetzen,  Burckhandt,  and  Robinson, 
the  hist  of  whom  also  mentions  the  fkct  of  their  be- 
lief that  the  large  masses  of  bitumen  appew  only 
after  earthquakes.  Thus,  after  the  earthquake  of  1 834, 
A  hirge  quantity  was  thrown  upon  the  shore  near 
the  south-western  part  of  the  sea,  of  which  (me  tribe 
brought  about  60  kunt&rs  into  market  (each  knntftr 
«=  98  Ibfi.);  and  that  after  the  earthquake  of  Jan. 
Ist,  1837,  a  hirge  mass  of  bitumen  (one  said  like  an 
island,  another  like  a  house)  was  discovered  floating 
on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  agroimd  on  the  west  side, 
not  far  to  the  north  of  Utdw/L  The  Arabs  swam 
off  to  it,  and  cut  it  up  mtb  axes  so  as  to  bring  iv 
ashore;  as  Tacitus  tells  us  was  done  in  his  times, 
though  he  mentions  what  he  considered  the  less  pro- 
bable account  of  its  flowing  as  a  black  liquid  into 
the  ships  in  a  perpetual  stream.  (Robinson,  BA. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  228—231.)  That  the  water  of 
this  sea  is  destructive  of  all  animal  life,  as  all' 
the  ancients  hold,  seems  suflidently  proved;  for 
dthough  shells  have  been  found  on  the  shore,  they 
have  been  evidently  washed  down  by  the  Jordan  I 
«r  Other  fnah  -water  atreams,  and  their  iiunales  de-  I 
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stnyyed  by  the  sea  water ;  while  the  birds  that 
have  been  occasionally  seen  on  its  surfiue  may  be 
regarded  as  denizens  of  those  same  streams:  and  no 
animal  life  has  been  discovered  in  its  waters. 

V.   Volcanic  Puaenomkra. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  various  theo- 
ries by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  for 
the  wonderful  phaen<»nena  above  recorded  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  Ghor,  or  Valley  of  the  Jordan ;  and 
of  the  formation  and  physi(ad  constitutioo  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  All  theories  suppose  volcanic  agency: 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  while  the  ear- 
liest historical  and  poetical  records  of  theooontiy 
bear  witness  to  a  familiarity  with  such  phaenamena, 
the  existing  geological  monuments  confirm  the  testi- 
mony. Independently  of  the  igneous  agency  by  which 
the  cities  of  the  plain  wore  destroyed,  much  of  the 
descriptive  imagery  of  the  psalmista  and  prophets  it 
borrowed  from  volcanos  and  earthquakes  ;  while 
there  are  evidences  of  an  earthquake  of  veiy  great 
and  probably  destructive  violence  dturing  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
era  in  Uie  history  of  the  country,  bemg  alluded  to 
after  an  interval  of  300  years.  {Amoi^  L 1 ;  Zrcio- 
riahy  xiv.  5.)  The  existing  phaenomena  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  beginning  with  one  recently  dis- 
covered by  the  American  explorers,  of  whom  **  Mr. 
Aulick  reports  a  volcanic  formation  on  the  east 
shore,  and  brought  specimens  of  lava"  (p.  280). 
The  mountain  known  as  J^>d  Muta,  at  the  north- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  composed  entirely  cf  black 
bituminotis  limestone,  which  bums  like  coal,  has  not 
been  investigated  so  fully  as  it  deserves:  bat  the 
basaltic  columns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias have  been  frequently  noticed  bj  timvdlers. 
The  thermal  fountains  of  Callirrhoe,  Gadara,  and 
Tiberias  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  extinct  volcano  noticed  by 
Dr.  Robinson  at  a  short  distance  north-west  of  Safed, 
the  Frank  Mountain,  and  others,  may  have  been 
active  during  the  historical  period,  and  furnished  the 
poets  and  prophets  with  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
Bible.  Having  then  discovered  the  agr  t  of  the 
geological  cliangea  that  the  country  hiS'  passed 
through,  it  may  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
two  eminent  and  scientific  writers  on  the  great 
problem  under  consideration. 

Russegger,  who  has  himself  carefully  examined  tlie 
phaenomena  of  the  country  and  tested  the  ober- 
vations  of  preCedmg  travellers,  thus  sums  up  the 
results  (/ite'aen,  p.  205)  :— 

**  From  its  exit  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  has  a  &11  of 
716  Paris  feet  and  thus  lies  at  the  latter  place 
1341  Paris  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Meditena- 
nean  sea.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Desd 
Sea  lie  the  marshy  lowlands  of  Wady^Ghor^  the 
commencement  of  Wady-el-Arabaf  and  apparently 
very  little  higher  than  the  Dead  Sea  itself.  These 
■lowlands  join  Wady-tUAraba^  the  bed  of  which 
riites  gently  to  the  watershed  which  sepamtes  the 
water  system  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  that  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  As  the  watershed  of  Wady-^Aroha  is  appa^ 
rently  of  no  considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  length  of  this  remarkable  depression 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
plain  El-BaHkeh  (to  the  north  of  the  sea  (^  Tibe- 
rias) to  this  watershed,  a  distance  of  full  three  de- 
grees. All  the  rock  of  this  region  consists  of  nor 
mal  formatioa<t|  amongst  which  thow  of  the  Jura  and 
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clialk  period  prerail.  It  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  coantry  alone  that  volcanic  fonnations  are 
found  in  considerable  qnantitiee.  Nerertheless  much 
of  the  land  in  which  volcanic  rocks  are  not  foond 
bears  evident  marks  of  frequent  volcanic  action, 
such  as  hot-spring;  the  crater-like  depressions,  such 
as  the  basin  of  Tiberias,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
its  basaltic  rocks  ;  the  freqnent  and  viable  disturb- 
ances of  the  strata  of  the  nonnal  rocks,  the  nnmeroos 
crevices,  and  especialljthe  frequent  and  violent  earth- 
quakes. The  line  of  earthquakes  in  Sjria  includes 
Hebron,  Jemsa]em,iVa&/u«, Tiberias,  &/6J,  Baalbek^ 
Aleppo,  from  thence  takes  a  direction  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  follows  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  Syria,  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  has  its  termination  northwards,  in 
the  volcanic  country  on  the  slope  of  Taurus  ((7tatir 
jDoffh)^  and  southwards  in  the  mounUdn  land  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  At  several  places  branches  of  this 
great  volcanic  crevice  appear  to  stretch  as  far  as 
the  sea,  and  to  touch  Jajfa,  Acre,  Beirdt^  Antioch, 
—  unless^ndeed,  there  be  a  second  crevice,  parallel  to 
the  first,  running  along  the  coast,  and  connecting  the 
above  places.  1  am  of  opinion  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  that  there  exists  also  a  third  crevice,  coin- 
ciding with  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  united  to  the  principal  crevice  above  mentioned 
at  its  northern  extremity.  This  supposition  will  ac- 
count for  the  depression  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah the  surface  of  the  crevice  opened,  and  the 
great  depression  of  the  ground  from  Jebd-eiSkeich 
to  the  watershed  in  Wady-eUAraba  followed.  The 
difference  of  the  resistance  arising  from  local  circum- 
stances, the  volcanic  eruptions  connected  with  this 
phaenomenon,  the  local  form  of  the  land,  and  the  dif- 
ferent depths  of  the  chasm  then  formed,  caused  a  more 
or  less  extensive  depression,  and  created  along  the 
chasm  crater- like  hollows,  some  of  extraordinary 
depth,  as  the  basin  of  Tiberias  and  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  These  hollows,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  became 
filled  with  water,  and  formed  a  system  of  lakes. 
Next  the  waters  from  the  sides  of  Jebel-tt^heich 
formed  the  principal  stream  of  Jordan  connecting 
tliese  lai*^  having  overflowed  them  successively. 
This  however  was  not  the  case  with  the  Dead  S^ 
The  watershed  of  Wady-el-Araba  is  probably  much 
more  ancient  than  the  depression  ;  and  as  the  Red 
Sea,  judging  by  the  geognostic  nature  of  Watfy-el- 
Araba^  ftntnerly  seems  to  have  extended  so  far 
inland,  this  barrier  must  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  depression,  since  otherwise  the  Red  Sea  would 
have  burst  into  the  hollow  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the 
land.  If,  however,  there  existed  before  the  time  of 
the  depression  a  regular  fall  throughout  the  whole 
valley  to  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
at  that  time  the  Jordan  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea, 
and  that  when  the  depression  took  place  its  course 
was  interrupted.  However  this  may  have  been, 
after  the  depression  the  filling  of  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  continued  until  it  became  of  such  super- 
ficies, that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  was  equal  to 
the  influx.  The  appearance  of  its  shores  proves  that, 
owing  either  to  a  greater  influx  of  water  during 
rainy  seasons,  or  to  a  less  copious  evaporati(Hi  caused 
by  circumstances  of  temperature,  the  sea  at  one  time 
was  consideraby  higher  than  at  present" 

Professor  Daubeny  introduces  his  theory  with  other 
notices  <^  volcanic  agency  collected  fnmi  modem 
Uioks  of  travel.  (Dr.  Ihiubeny,il  Description  ofac- 
tiv€  and  eaetmct  Volamot,  #c.  2nd  ed.  pp.  350--363.) 
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**  If  we  proceed  southwards,  from  the  part  of  Asia 
Vmar  we  have  just  been  conndering,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Palestine,  we  shall  meet  with  abundant  evi- 
dences of  ignaoQS  action  to  corroborate  the  accounts 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, whether  sacred  or  profane,  from  both  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  volcauos  were  in  activity 
even  so  late  as  to  admit  of  their  being  included 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  (ATiAttm,  L 
5.  6;  Micah,  i.  3,  4;  /jotoA,  Ixiv.  1—3;  Jer.  li. 
25,  26.) 

**  The  destruction  of  the  five  cities  on  the  borden 
of  the  lake  Asphaltitis  or  Dead  Sea,  can  be  attri- 
buted, I  conceive,  to  nothing  else  than  a  volcanic 
eruption,  judging  both  from  the  description  given  by 
Moses  of  the  manner  in  which  it  took  place  (Gen. 
xix.  24,  25,  28;  DmL  xxix.  23),  and  from  the 
present  aspect  of  the  country  itself. 

"  Volney's  description  of  the  present  state  of  this 
country  fully  coincides  with  this  view.  {Travelt  m 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol  i.  pp.  281,  282.) 

"  *  The  south  of  Syria,'  he  remarks, '  that  is,  the 
hollow  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a  country 
of  volcanos:  the  bituminous  and  sulphureous  sources 
of  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  the  lava,  the  pumice-stcmes 
thrown  upon  its  bonks,  and  the  hot-baths  of  Ta- 
baria,  demonstrate  that  this  valley  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet  extin- 
guished. Clouds  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to 
issue  from  the  lake,  and  new  crevices  to  be  formed 
upon  its  banks.  If  conjectures  in  such  cases  were 
not  too  liable  to  error  we  might  suspect  that  the 
whole  vall^  has  been  formed  only  by  a  violent 
sinking  of  a  country  which  formerly  poured  the 
Jordan  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  catastrophe  of  five  cities  destroyed 
by  fire  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of 
a  volcano  thai  burning. 

*^ '  The  eruptions  themselves  have  ceased  long  since, 
but  Uie  efiects  which  usually  succeed  them  still  c<»i- 
tinue  to  be  felt  at  intervals  in  this  country.  The 
coast  in  general  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and 
history  notices  several  which  have  changed  the 
face  of  Antioch,  Laodioea,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon.  In  our  time,  in  the  year  1759,  there 
happened  one  which  caused  the  greatest  ravages. 
It  is  said  to  have  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Baalbec 
upwards  of  20,000  persons;  a  loss  which  has  never 
been  repaired.  For  three  months  the  shock  of  it 
terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  much  as  to 
make  them  abandon  their  houses  and  dwell  under 
tents.' 

"  In  addition  to  these  remarks  of  Vobey,  a  recent 
traveller,  Mr.  Legh  (see  his  account  of  Syria,  at- 
tached to  Macmichael*8  Journey  from  Moscow  to 
Constantinople)^  states  that,  "on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Dead  S^  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  leads 
to  Kerakf  red  and  brown  homstone,  porphyry,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  felspar  is  much  decomposed, 
syenite,  breccia,  and  a  heavy  black  amygdaloid, 
contuning  white  specks,  apparently  of  zeolite,  are 
the  prevailing  rocks.  Not  far  from  ShobeCj  where 
there  were  fwmerly  copper  mines,  he  observed  por- 
tions of  Konae,  Near  the  fortress  of  ShobeCf  on 
the  left,  are  two  volcanic  craters;  on  the  right,  one. 
The  Roman  road  on  the  same  side  is  formed  of 
^ecea  of  lava.  Masses  of  volcanic  rock  also  oocor 
in  the  valley  of  EUasar. 

**■  The  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  ac- 
cording to  Russegger,  is  composed  of  Jura  limestone, 
iotenected  by  numerous  dykes  and  cta«us&^\3M9i^^ 
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which,  with  its  deq>  fissures,  the  earthquakes  to 
which  it  is  subject,  and  the  salioe  sulphureous 
8i»in^  which  haye  a  temperature  of  46^  cent,  at- 
test the  volcanic  origin  of  this  depression. 

*'  The  other  substances  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  no  less  corroborative  of  the  cause  assigned. 
On  the  shore  of  the  lake  Mr.  Manndrell  found  a 
kind  of  bitumincms  stone,  which  I  infer  from  his 
descripUon  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  Badusa  in 
Sicily. 

"  It  would  appear  that,  even  antecedently  to  the 
eruption  mentioned  in  Scripture,  bitumen-pits 
aliounded  in  the  plain  of  Siddim.  Thus,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  princes 
(^Gen.  xiv.),  it  is  said,  '  And  the  vole  of  Siddim 
was  full  of  slime-pits/  which  a  learned  friend  as- 
sures me  ought  to  be  translated  fountains  of  bitumen. 

"  But  besides  this  volcanic  eruption,  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  very  plain  itself  in  which  they  stood  was 
obliterated,  and  that  a  lake  was  formed  in  its  stead. 
This  is  collected,  not  only  from  the  apparent  non- 
existence  of  the  valley  in  which  these  cities  were 
placed,  but  hkewise  from  the  express  words  of 
Scripture,  where,  in  speaking  of  Uie  wars  which 
took  place  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  certain  adjoining  tribes,  it  is  added  that 
the  latter  assembled  in  the  vale  of  Siddun,  which  is 
the  Salt  (k  6.  the  Dead)  Sea. 

**It  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  lake  itself  occu- 
pies the  site  of  this  once  fertile  valley,  and  that  it 
was  produced  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  which, 
being  without  an  outlet,  would  fill  the  hollow  until 
the  surface  over  which  they  spread  themselves 
proved  sufficiently  large  to  cause  the  loss  arising 
from  evaporation  to  be  equivalent  to  the  accessions  it 
received  from  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  mountains 
in  which  it  took  its  rise. 

*'  This  hypothesis  assumes  that  previously  to  the 
existence  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  must  have  had 
an  outlet,  either  into  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the 
Bed  Sea;  and  accordingly  when  it  was  discovered  by 
Burckhardt,  that  there  actually  existed  a  longi- 
tudinal valley,  parallel  to  the  course  which  the  Jor- 
dan  took  before  it  reached  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as 
to  the  larger  axis  of  that  expanse  of  waters,  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  extending  from  the  south- 
em  termination  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  Akaba,  it  was  immediately  concluded 
that  this  valley  was  in  fact  the  former  bed  of  tlie 
Jordan,  which  river,  consequently,  prior  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe by  which  the  Di-ad  Sea  was  produced,  had 
flowed  into  this  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

"  Briefly,  then,  to  recapitulate  the  train  of  phae- 
somena  by  which  the  destruction  of  the  cities  might 
have  been  brought  about,  I  would  suppose  that  the 
river  Jordan,  prior  to  that  event,  continued  its  course 
tranquilly  through  the  great  longitudinal  valley 
called  EUArabahy  into  the  gulf  of  Ababa ;  that  a 
shower  of  stones  and  sand  from  some  neighbouring 
volcano  first  overwhelmed  these  places;  and  that  its 
eruption  was  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  whole 
of  the  region,  from  some  point  apparently  inter- 
mediate between  the  hike  of  Tiberias  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  to  the  watershed  in  the  parallel  of 
30^,  which  occurs  in  the  valley  of  £l-Ar<Aah  above 
mentioned.  I  would  thence  infer  that  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  pent  up  within  the  valley  by  a  range  of 
aoontains  to  the  east  and  west,  and  a  barrier  of 
ilfFBted  table-Und  to  the  south,  could  find  no  outlet, 
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and  consequently  by  degrees  fbnned  a  lake  in  iti 
most  depressed  p(Hlioii ;  which,  however,  did  not  occur 
at  once,  and  therefore  is  not  recorded  by  Scripture 
as  a  part  of  the  catastrophe  (see  the  passage  in 
Etekielj  zlviL  8,  indicating,  ^  it  be  interpreted 
literally,  the  gradual  manner  in  whic-h  the  Dead  ISea 
was  formed,  and  likewise  perhaps  the  existence  cf 
a  tradition  that  its  waters  once  hiid  their  exit  in  the 
Bed  Sea),  though  reference  is  made  in  another  pots- 
sage  to  its  existence  in  what  was  before  the  valley  of 
Siddim. 

*'  If,  as  BobinsoQ  states,  extensive  beds  of  salt  occur 
immediately  round  its  OMrgin,  the  solution  of  the 
intents  of  tliese  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  would 
account  for  their  present  composition,  its  saltiWNt 
increasing  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation,  owing  to 
the  gradual  accession  of  waters  fnnn  above,  which, 
on  evaporating,  would  leave  their  salt  behind;  whiU 
the  bitumen  might  either  have  existed  there  pre- 
viously as  a  consequence  of  antecedent  volcanic  erup- 
tions, or  have  been  produced  by  the  very  one  to  which 
reference  is  here  made. 

*'  I  do  not,  however,  see  what  is  gained  by  at- 
tributing the  destructimi  of  these  cities,  as  some 
have  preferred  to  do,  to  the  combustion  of  these  bed« 
<>f  bitumen,  as  the  latter  could  have  been  inflamed 
by  no  natural  agent  with  which  we  are  acqnaintrtl 
except  the  volcano  itself,  which  therefore  must  iii 
any  case  be  supposed  instrumental,  and,  being  invoked, 
will  alone  enable  us  to  ezpUin  all  the  facts  leeordeiL 

"  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  this  or  any  other  expia- 
nation  can  be  received  as  established;  and  I  am  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  amongst  the  crowds  of  travellere 
who  have  resorted  to  the  Holy  Land  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  few  have  paid  that  attention  to  the 
physical  structure  of  the  country  which  alone  could 
place  the  subject  beyond  the  limits  of  doobt  and 
oontroversv. 
**  The  geologist,  for  instance,  would  still  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  search  the  rocks  which  bound  the  Destl 
Sea,  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  whether  there  be 
any  crater  which  might  have  been  in  a  sta:e  uf 
eruption  at  the  period  alluded  to;  he  should  ascertan 
whether  there  are  any  proofii  of  a  sinkki^  of  the 
ground,  from  the  existence  of  rapids  anywhere  akuv; 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  whether  south  of  the 
lake  can  be  discovered  traces  <^  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Jonlan,  as  well  as  of  a  barrier  of  lava  stretching 
across  it,  which  latter  hypothesis  Von  Buch,  I  per- 
ceive, is  still  inclined  to  support;  nor  should  he 
omit  to  examine  whether  vestiges  of  these  devoted 
cities  can  be  found,  as  some  have  stated,  submerged 
bcneatl)  the  waters,  and  buried,  like  Pompeii,  under 
heaps  of  the  ^ected  materials." 

VI.  Historical  GEOORAnnr. 

1.  Earliest  period.  —  The  first  notice  we  have 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  b  in  the  days  of 
Abraham's  immigration,  when  the  Canaanite  was  m 
the  land,  from  whom  it  received  its  earliest  appel- 
hition,  "  the  kuxi  of  Canaan."  ((?efi.  xii.  5,  6.  xiiL 
7,  12,  &C.)  The  limits  of  their  country  are  plainly 
defined  in  the  genealogy  of  Canaan;  but  its  distri- 
butiou  anumg  the  various  fiunilies  of  that  patriarch 
is  nowhere  clearly  stated.  "  Canaan  begat  Sidoi 
his  firat-bom,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebnsite,  and  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the 
Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  An-adite,  and  the 
SSemarite,  and  the  Hamathite:  and  afterwards  were 
tlie  familiflB  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad.    And 
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the  border  of  the  Cmaanites  was  from  Sidon,  u 
thou  cumest  to  Gerar,  onto  Gaza;  as  thoa  goest 
unto  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Ze- 
boiin,  even  imto  Lasha"  (z.  15 — 19).  As  several 
of  these  names  occur  no  more  in  the  history  of  Pales- 
tine, we  must  suppose  either  that  the  places  reappear 
under  other  names,  or  that  these  tribes,  having 
originally  settled  within  the  limits  here  assigned, 
afterwards  migrated  to  the  north,  where  we  cer- 
tainly find  the  Arvadites  and  Hamathites  in  later 
times.  Of  the  eleven  &milies  above  named,  the 
first  six  are  found  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  country:  the  descendants  of  Sidon  on  the  coast 
to  the  north ;  the  children  of  Heth  in  Hebron,  on  the 
south;  the  Jebusites  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the 
highUnds  about  Jerusalem ;  the  Amorites  to  the  east 
of  the  Hittites,  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the 
Girgashites,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Hivites 
next  named,  who  were  situated  north  of  the  Jebn- 
Mtes  in  Shcchem  and  its  vicinity.  {Gen.  zzxiv.  2.) 
The  coast  to  the  south  was  wrested  from  the  Canaan- 
ites  in  very  early  times,  if  they  ever  possessed  it;  for 
throughout  the  recordis  of  history  the  Philistines, 
descendants  of  5Iizraim,  not  of  Canaan,  were  mas- 
ters of  the  great  western  plain  (z.  1 4).  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  country  among  these  tribes  b  in- 
volved in  further  confusion  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Perizzites  with  the  Canaanites  as  joint  occupiers 
of  the  country  (xiii.  7),  and  by  the  fact  of  the  Ca- 
naanites appearing  as  a  distinct  tribe,  where  the 
Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgashites,  and  the 
Jebusites,  who  were  all  alike  Canaanites,  are  sever- 
ally enumerated  (xv.  19 — 21).  It  would  appear 
alM>  that  while  the  name  Caniianites  was  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  in  the  last  cited  passage,  the 
names  of  the  particular  families  were  sometimes  us^ 
in  a  wider  acceptation;  which  may  account  for  the 
Hittites,  whose  seats  we  have  already  fixed  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem,  being  found  to  the  north  of 
tiiat  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  {Judges^ 
i.  26.)  It  may  be,  however,  tliat  the  seats  of  the 
several  tribes  in  those  early  times  were  not  fixed, 
but  fluctuated  with  the  tide  <^  conquest  or  with 
the  necessities  of  a  pastoral  people :  an  example 
of  tJie  former  may  be  found  in  the  victories  of  Che- 
dorlaomcr  (&en.xiv.),  and  of  the  latter  in  the  many 
migrations  of  Abraham  with  his  numerous  depend- 
ents, and  of  his  descendants,  which  finally  trans- 
ferrtxl  the  whole  of  his  posterity  into  Egypt  for 
a  period  of  four  centuries  (xii.  6 — 10,  xiii.  1 — 
4,  18,  XX.  1,  xxvL  1,  &c.).  To  attempt  to  trace 
these  various  migrations  were  a  fruitless  tusk  with 
the  very  scanty  notices  which  we  possess  ;  but  the 
number  and  general  disposition  of  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  at  tlie  period  of  the  Eisodus  of  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  may  be  approximately  ascertained,  and 
aid  in  the  descripUon  of  the  distribution  of  the  land 
among  the  latter.  The  tribes  then  in  occupation  of 
the  land  are  smd  to  be  seven  (^Deut.  vii.  1),  and  are 
thus  enumerated: — ^"Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,**  only  six  {Exod,  iii.  8, 
1 7,  xxxiii.  2);  but  in  Deuteronomy  (/.  c.)  and  Joshua 
(ilL  10)  the  Girgashites  are  add^l,  which  completes 
ihe  number.  Of  these  the  Amorites  occupied  the 
southern  border,  or  probably  shared  it  with  the 
Amalekites,  as  it  was  with  the  latter  that  the 
Israelites  were  first  brought  into  collision.  {Exod. 
xvii.  8,  9;  Numb,  xiv.  25,  43—45.)  This  was 
therefore  called  "  the  5Iount  of  the  Amorites** 
(Ikut.'i.  19,  20);  and  tlieir  reUtive  position  with 
regard  to  the  other  tribes  is  thus  clearly  stated:  — 
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"  The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amor- 
ites  (Jathuaf  xi.  3,  adds  the  Perizzites),  dwell  in 
the  mountains:  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the 
8ea,and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan.**  {Numb.xiu.  28.29.) 
The  limits  of  the  Amorite  territory  are  furtlter  defined 
by  the  confederacy  of  the  five  sheikhs  of  Jerusalom, 
Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachiah,  and  Eglon,  all  of  whom 
were  Amorites  (Josh.  x.  5)  ;  while  the  hill-country 
immediately  to  the  north  and  west  of  Jerusalem, 
comprising  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beerotli,  and  Kir- 
jath-jearim  was  held  by  the  Hivites  (ix.  3,  7, 17,  xi. 
19),  who  are  also  found,  at  the  same  period,  fur  to 
the  north,  "  under  Hermon  in  the  Und  of  Mizpeh** 
(xi.  3 ;  Judges,  iii.  8),  as  two  large  and  powerful 
kingdoms  of  the  Amorites  coexisted  on  the  e^ist  of 
the  Jordan  [Amouites],  the  older  inhabitants 
having  been  driven  out.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  during  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  these 
Canaanites  it  is  already  called  **  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  **  or  Heberites,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
fur  by  an  actual  residence  in  it  of  Heber  himself  and 
his  race,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  Canaan- 
itish tribes  were  only  intruders  in  the  Land  of 
Promise.  (Gen.  xl.  15;  see  Christian  Hemem- 
branceTf  vol.  xviii.  p.  451.)  For  fuller  details 
reference  may  be  made  to  Kehind  {Palaestinay  cap. 
xxvii.  pp.  135—141)  and  Botliart  {PhaUg.  lib.  iv. 
capp.  34—37). 

2.  Second  period.  —  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  division  of  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  Ja>>hua  the 
son  of  Nun;  and  the  Scripture  statement  c<>ni|»anHl 
with  Josephus  will  fumi»h  numerous  landmarks, 
which  a  more  careful  survey  of  tlie  country  than  lias 
yet  been  made  would  probably  bring  to  light  at 
the  present  day.  To  begin  with  the  cis-Jordanio 
tribes : — 

Judahf  Simeon^  Dan.— The  south  border  of  Judah 
was  bounded  by  the  country  of  Edom  and  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin;  the  frontier  being  plainly  defined  by 
a  chain  of  hills,  of  considerable  elevation,  forming  a 
natural  barrier  from  the  southern  bay  of  the  D«ul 
Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  in 
which  line  the  following  points  are  named,  viz.,  tlie 
ascent  or  pass  of  Acrabbim,  Zin,  Kade&h-Bamea, 
Hezron,  Adar,  Karkaa,  Azmon,  the  river  of  Egypt. 
The  east  border  exteaded  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  from 
which  the  north  liorder  was  drawn  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean along  an  irregular  line,  in  which  Jerusalem 
would  be  nearly  the  middle  point.  The  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  passes  immetliately  within  the 
line,  and  *Ain-er-Iiess{il^  Wady  Kelt^  Kidaal-ed- 
Dammim^  and  *Ain  or  Kutr  Uajlahy  are  easily  iden- 
tified with  Enshemesh,  the  river,  Adummim,  and 
Beth-hogla.  It  passed  south  of  Jerusalem,  from 
Enrogel  up  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  by  Nephtoah, 
Mount  Ephron,  Kirjath-jearim,  Bethshemesh,  Tim- 
nah,  Ekrtm,  Shichron,  and  Jabneel.  Their  cities 
were,  as  stated  in  the  summary,  29  in  number,  in 
the  south  divbion  of  the  tribe,  on  the  borders  of 
Edom ;  but  the  namra,  as  recounted  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  are  39.  The  discrepancy  is  to  be 
accounted  fur,  as  Reland  remarks,  by  several  of  the 
words,  regarded  as  proper,  or  separate  names,  beipg 
capable  of  translation  as  appellatives  or  as  adjuncts 
to  other  names.  In  the  valley,  including  under  that 
name  the  declivity  of  the  western  plain  and  the 
pUin  itself,  there  wers  14+16  +  9^ 39 towns, with 
their  villages,  besides  the  cities  of  the  PV\\\\&\k«A. 
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between  Kkron  and  Gaza,  which  the  Israelites  did  not 
occupy ;  in  the  mountains  ll+9+l0  +  6  +  2=» 
3S  cities,  witli  their  Tillages;  and  in  the  wilderness, 
i.  c.  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  6  towns  and 
their  viliaf^es ;  in  all,  according  to  the  Hebrew  ver- 
sion, no  less  than  112  towns,  ezclnsive  of  their 
future  capital,  of  which  the  Jebusite  still  held  pos- 
scHsiun.  But  the  Septuagint  version  inserts  the 
names  of  1 1  other  cities  in  the  mountain  district, 
among  which  are  the  important  towns  Bethlehem 
and  Tekoa,  which  would  make  the  total  1 23  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  alone,  implying  an  enormous  popu- 
lation, even  if  we  admit  that  these  towns  were  only 
large  villages  with  scattered  hamlets.  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was 
comprehended  within  the  limits  above  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  that  17  cities  in  the  south 
of  Judah  are  referred  to  Simeon,  as  is  expressly 
stated :  "  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Simeon :  for 
the  part  of  the  children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for 
them:  therefore  the  children  of  Simeon  had  theur 
inheritance  within  the  inheritance  of  them**  {Jo»h. 
xii.  1—9.) 

As  Simeon  possessed  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Judah,  so  did  the  tribe  of  Dan  im- 
pnge  upon  its  north-west  border;  and  in  the  list  of 
its  seventeen  cities  are  some  before  assigned  to 
Judah  {JosK  xix.  41—46);  a  limited  extent  of 
territory  on  the  confines  of  the  plain  of  the  Philis- 
tines, from  which  they  early  sent  out  a  c<)lony  to  the 
extreme  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  their  city, 
synonymous  with  their  tribe,  situated  at  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Hermon,  became  proverbial  in  Israel 
for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.     {Judges,  xviii.) 

Benjamin. — The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  bounded 
by  Judah  on  the  south,  by  the  Jordan  on  the  east. 
The  northern  line  was  drawn  from  Jericho  west- 
ward through  the  mountains,  by  Bethel  and  Ata- 
roth-adur,  to  a  hill  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
lower  Beth-horon,  from  which  point  the  boundary  was 
drawn  to  Kirjath-jearim  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
They  possessed  twenty-six  cities,  including  Jeru- 
salem. (Josh,  xviii.  11 — ^28.)  It  is  evident 
that  Josephus  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  they  ex- 
tended in  length  from  Jordan  to  the  sea;  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  plain  of  Philistia 
lay  between  them  and  the  Mediterranean.  HLs 
remark  that  the  width  of  their  territory  was  least  of 
all,  is  more  accurate,  though  his  explanation  of  the 
fact  may  be  doubted,  when  he  ascribes  it  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  land,  which,  he  adds,  compre- 
hended Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 

Ephraim. — The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  contermi- 
nous on  the  south  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  as 
far  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter;  from 
whence  it  passed  by  Tappuali  and  the  river  Kanah 
to  the  sea.  On  the  east  side  are  named  Ataroth- 
addar  and  Beth>horon  the  upper,  and  on  the  north, 
l)eginning  at  the  sea  and  going  east,  Michmcthah, 
Toanath-shiloh,  Janohah,  Ataroth,  Naarath,  Jericho, 
and  tlie  Jordan.  The  cities  of  Ephraim  are  not 
c-ttalogued ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  **  the  separate 
cities  for  the  children  of  Ephrafm  were  among  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Manosseh,  all  the 
cities  with  their  villages"  (xvi.  6—9).  According 
to  Josephus  it  extended  in  width  from  Bethel  even 
to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Manasseh. — The  portion  of  Manasseh  on  the  west 
of  Jordan  was  contiguous  to  that  of  Ephraim,  and 
ajtpcnrs  to  have  bcrn  allotted  to  the  two  triU's  i 
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j(nn(ly,  as  the  same  boandaries  are  assigned  to  both 
(xvi.  i — 4,  comp.  5 — 8  with  xvii.  7 — 10),  but  in 
general  the  soothem  part  was  Ephraim,  and  the 
north  Manasseh,  which  latter  also  possessed  towns 
in  the  borders  of  Asher  and  Issachu-,  as  Bethshcan 
and  Endor,  on  the  east,  in  Issacbar.  and  Taanacfa, 
Megiddo,  and  Dot,  on  the  west,  in  Aaher  (ver.  1 1 ). 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  Uiese  twin  tribes  did 
not  extend  as  far  as  the  Jordan  eastward,  but  that 
their  eastern  boundary  excluded  the  valley  of  tbs 
Jordan,  and  fwmed,  with  their  nOTthem  boiindary,  a 
curved  line  from  Jericho  to  the  sea,  aooth  of  Meant 
Carmel. 

Issachar. — This  tribe  covered  the  whole  of  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  andao 
comprehended  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  northward 
from  Jericho  to  5fonnt  Tabor,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Uie  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  which  Tabor  is  utnated, 
containing  sixteen  cities,  among  which  were  Shunem 
and  Jezreel  of  Scripture  note,  the  latter  for  maoy 
years  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Asher. — To  the  west  of  Issachar  was  Asher,  oc- 
cupying the  remainder  of  the  valley  of  Esdradtm, 
now  the  riain  of  Acre,  and  extending  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Mount  Carmd  to 
Sidon.  Our  ignorance  of  the  modem  geogn^y  of 
Upper  Galilee  does  not  allow  us  to  assign  its  limits 
to  the  east ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  careful 
inquiry  would  still  recover  the  sites  at  least  of  some 
of  their  twenty-two  cities,  and  so  restore  the  eastern 
boundary  of  their  territory,  which  extended  akxig 
the  western  borders  of  Zebnlun  and  Naphtali,  whh^h 
two  tribes  occupied  the  highlands  of  Galilee  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Zebukm. —  Of  these  two,  Zebulun  was  to  the 
south,  contiguous  to  Issachar,  havinfi^  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  fur  its  eastern  boundary,  as  fkr  perhaps  as 
the  mouth  of  the  northern  Jordan.  Mane  c9f  its 
twelve  cities  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty; 
but  Japhia  is  probably  represented  by  the  modav 
village  of  Yapha,  in  the  plain,  not  fiur  to  the  sooth 
of  Nazareth,  which  was  certainly  situated  within 
the  borders  of  this  tribe;  and  Bethlehem  mi^,  with 
great  probability,  be  pUced  at  the  modem  village  of 
Beitlahem,  not  hx  from  the  mins  of  Seppkovri  to 
the  north-west    [Caesarra-Dio.] 

Naphtali. — The  northernmost  of  the  tribes  was 
Naphtali,  bounded  by  the  Upper  Jordan  on  the  eait, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  near  which  waa  sitv- 
ated  the  city  of  Capernaum,  expressly  decUred  by 
St.  Matthew  to  have  been  in  the  borders  of  Zebnlun 
and  Naphtali  (iv.  13).  On  the  south  was  Zebulon, 
on  the  west  Asher,  and  on  the  north  the  roots  of 
Libanus  and  the  valley  of  Coelesyria,  now  called  the 
Bdkaa\  Of  their  nineteen  cities  Kede^h  is  tbs 
most  noted  in  Scripture  histoiy ;  and  its  rains,  exist- 
ing under  the  same  name  at  this  day,  attest  its 
ancient  importance.  Josephus  absurdly  extends 
their  territory  to  Damascus,  if  the  reading  be  not 
conrupt,  as  Reland  suspects. 

Having  completed  this  survey  of  the  tribes,  it 
may  be  remarked  in  anticipation  of  the  following 
section,  that  the  subsequent  divisions  of  tlie  country 
followed  very  much  the  divisions  of  the  tribes :  thus 
the  district  of  Judaea  was  formed  by  grouping 
together  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  Dan,  and 
Benjamin;  Samaria  was  coextensive  with  Ephnim 
and  the  half  of  Manasseh ;  Issachar  and  A^er  occu- 
pied Lower  Galilee;  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  Upt^ei* 
Galilee. 

Trant-Jordanic  tribeif, — A  few  words  most  be 
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added  concerning  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  beyond 
Jordan,  although  their  general  disposition  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  account  of  the  nations  whom  ihty 
dispossessed.     [Amorites.] 

Jievben,  Gad,  and  half  Manatseh. — The  southern 
part  of  the  dd  Amorite  cooqnesls  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  was  assigned  hj  Moses  to  the  Reubenites, 
whose  possessions  seem  to  have  been  ooeztensiye 
with  the  kingdcmi  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
whose  capital  was  at  Heshbon.  [Hesbon.]  There 
is,  however,  some  apparent  confosion  in  the  accounts ; 
as  while  Reuben  is  said  to  have  possessed  **  from 
Aroer  by  the  river  Amon,. .  .Heshbcni,. .  .and  all  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,"  Gad  is 
also  said  to  have  had  "  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon;**  and  while  Gad  is  said  to  have  held  **  all  the 
cities  of  Gilead,"  Manasseh  is  said  to  have  had 
*'  half  Gilead."  (Joih.  ziii.  comp.  ver.  21  with  27, 
and  25  with  31);  while  from  Numbers  (xzxiL  39 
—42)  it  would  appear  that  Manasseh  possessed  the 
whole  of  Gilead.  As  the  Israelites  were  not  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  country  which  they  found  still 
in  possession  of  the  Ammonites,  but  only  so  much 
of  it  as  had  been  taken  from  them  by  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites,  the  limits  of  the  Israelite  possessions 
towards  the  Ammonites  are  not  clearly  defined 
[Ammonitab;  Bahhak];  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  distribution  of  the  country  among  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  was  not  regulated  rather  by 
convenience  or  the  accidf'nt  of  conquest  than  by  any 
distinct  territorial  limits:  certain  it  is  that  it  would 
be  extremely  difiBcult  to  draw  a  line  which  should 
include  all  the  cities  belonging  to  any  one  tribe,  and 
whose  sites  are  fixed  with  any  d^ree  (rf*  certainty, 
and  yet  exclude  all  other  cities  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  other  tribes.  Generally  it 
may  be  siud  that  the  poesessiras  of  Gad  and  Reuben 
lay  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  trans-Jurdanic 
provinces,  while  those  of  Manasseh  lay  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  lake 
of  Gennesaret.  It  is  plain  only  that  the  Jordan  was 
the  border  of  the  two  former,  and  that  of  these  the 
tribe  of  Gad  held  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  to 
"the  sea  of  Ghinnereth."  (J(mA.  ziii.  23,  27.) 
When  the  Gadites  are  said  to  have  built  nine  cities, 
the  Reubenites  six,  it  can  only  be  understood  to 
mean  that  they  restored  them  after  they  had  been 
dismantled  by  their  old  inhabitants,  as  in  the  case 
of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  it  is  expressly  said 
that  he  occupied  the  cities  of  the  dispossessed 
Amorites.  (A^tim5.  xxxii.  34 — 42.)  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  concluded  from  Dent  iii.  1-^17  that,  while 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  was  divided  between  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Og 
was  allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ;  as,  indeed, 
it  is  highly  ]Mrobable  that  the  division  of  the  land  on 
the  west  oif  Jordan  also  followed  its  ancient  distri- 
bution among  its  former  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarked  by  Reland,  that  the  division  of  the 
land  by  Sjlomon  has  been  too  commonly  overlooked, 
for,  although  it  had  regard  only  to  the  provision  of 
the  king's  table,  it  u  calcnlated  to  throw  consider- 
able light  on  sacred  geography.  The  country  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts,  under  superior  officers, 
several  of  whom  were  allied  to  the  king  by  mar- 
riage, each  of  which  districts  was  made  chargeable 
with  victualling  the  palace  during  one  month  in 
the  year.  Whether  these  divisions  had  any  further 
political  rignificancy  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  any  merely  sumptuary  exigences 
would  have  suggested  such  an  elaborate  arrange- 
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ment    The  diririoms  agree  for  the  most  part  with 
those  of  the  tribes.  (I  Km^ty  iv.  7 — 19.) 

3.  Third  Period, — ^We  have  no  distinct  account  of 
the  civil  division  of  the  country  on  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  captivity,  and  during  its  subsequent 
history,  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
Under  the  Persians,  the  title  of  "  governor  on  this 
side  the  river,**  so  frequent  in  the  books  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  Esra,  and  the  description  of  the  strangers, 
colonists  of  Samaria,  as  ''men  on  this  side  the 
river"  (Euphrates),  probably  indicates  tlie  only 
designation  by  which  Palestine  was  known,  as  a 
comparatively  small  and  insignificant  part  of  one  of 
the  satrapies  of  that  enormous  kingdom.  {Ezra, 
iv.  10,  17,  V.  20,  Ti.  6,  &c.;  Neh.  ii.  7,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
Am<»)g  the  Jews,  the  ancient  divisions  were  still 
recognised,  but  gradually  the  larger  territorial  divi- 
sions superseded  the  tribual,  and  the  political  geo- 
graphy  assumed  the  m<ne  convenient  form  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  illustrated  as  they  are  by  the  classical 
geographers  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

The  divisions  most  &miliar  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  Testament  are,  Juda<>a,  Galilee,  Samaria,  De- 
capolis,  and  Peraea.  in  which  is  comprehended  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
border,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  called  "  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon "  by  the  evangelists,  and 
comprehended  tmder  the  name  of  Phoenice  by 
Josephus  and  the  classical  geographers.  The  three 
first- named  districts  are  very  clearly  described  by 
Josephus;  and  his  account  is  Uie  more  valuable  as 
confirming  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Bible  ot 
its  extreme  fertility  and  populonsness,  which  will, 
however,  present  no  difficulty  to  the  traveller  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  natural 
fertiKty  of  the  soil  in  the  parts  still  rudely  culti- 
vated, and  the  numerous  traces  of  the  agricultural 
industry  of  ancient  times. 

Galilee^  Upper  and  Lower, — ''There  are  two 
Galilees,  one  oilled  Lower,  the  other  Upper,  which 
are  surrounded  by  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  On  the 
side  of  the  setting  sun  they  are  bounded  by  the 
frontiers  of  the  territory  of  Ptolemais,  and  Carmel, 
a  mountain  formerly  belonging  to  the  Galileans, 
but  at  present  to  the  Tyrians;  which  is  joined  by 
Gaba,  called  the  '  city  of  knights,'  because  the 
knights  disbanded  by  Herod  dwell  there;  and  on 
the  south  by  Samaris  and  Scythopolis,  as  far  as  the 
river  Jordan.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Hippene 
and  Gadaris,  and  Gaulanitis  and  the  frontiers  of 
Agrippa's  kingdom.  The  northern  limit  is  Tyre 
and  the  Tyrian  territory.  That  which  is  called 
Lower  Galilee  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to 
Chabulon,  near  which  on  the  sea-eoast  is  situated 
Ptolemais.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  from  a  village 
called  Xalbth,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  to  Ber- 
base;  from  which  place  also  the  breadth  of  Upper 
GalUee  commences,  extending  to  a  village  named 
Boca,  which  separates  the  Tyrian  territory  from 
Galilee.  In  length.  Upper  Galilee  reaches  to  Meroth 
from  Thella,  a  village  near  the  Jordan. 

"  Now  the  two  Galilees,  being  of  such  extent,  and 
surrounded  by  foreign  nations,  have  always  resisted 
every  hostile  invasion ;  for  its  inhabitants  are  trained 
to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  and  neither  have  the  men  ever  been 
wanting  in  courage,  nor  the  country  suffered  from 
paucity  of  inhabitants,  since  it  is  rich,  and  favour- 
able for  pasture,  and  planted  with  evety  variety  ol 
tree;  so  that  by  its  fertility  It  mV\\»a  v^vcv  ^^!«ib 
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who  are  least  given  to  the  pnrsnit  of  agricaltare. 
Every  part  of  it,  therefore,  has  been  pnt  under 
cultivation  hj  the  inhabitants,  and  none  of  it  lies 
idle ;  but  it  possesses  numerous  cities  and  multi- 
tudes of  villages,  all  densely  populated  on  account 
of  its  fertility,  so  that  the  smallest  of  them  has 
more  than  15,000  inhabitants. 

Peraea. — "  On  the  whole,  then,  although  CkdUee  is 
inferior  to  Peraea  in  extent,  yet  it  is  superior  to  it  in 
strength.  For  the  former  is  all  under  cultivation, 
and  productive  in  every  part;  but  Peraea,  although 
much  more  extensive,  is  for  the  most  part  rugged 
and  barren,  and  too  wild  for  the  culture  of  tender 
produce.  Nevertheless,  wherever  the  soil  is  soft  it 
is  very  productive;  and  the  phuns  are  covered  with 
various  trees  (the  greater  part  is  pUinted  with  olives, 
vines,  and  palms),  and  watered  by  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  perennial  wells  sufficient  to  supply  water 
whenever  the  mountain  streams  are  dried  up  by 
the  heat.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  MachaerflLs 
to  Fella,  and  its  breadth  from  Phiiadelphia  to  the 
Jordan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pella,  which 
we  have  mentioned  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Jordan. 
Its  southern  boundary  is  Moabitis,  and  its  eastern 
is  Arabia  and  Silbonitis,  and  also  Philadelphene 
and  Gerasa. 

Samaria, — "  The  country  cS  Samaria  lies  between 
Judaea  and  Galilee ;  for  b^inning  at  the  village  called 
Ginaea^  situated  in  the  great  plain,  it  ends  at  the 
toparchy  of  Acrabatta:  its  character  is  in  no  respect 
different  from  thatof  Judaea,for  both  abound  in  moun- 
tains and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agriculture,  and 
productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits  both  wild  and 
cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly  watered;  but 
much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an 
exceedingly  sweet  taste  ;  Mid,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  o(  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce 
more  milk  than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of 
their  richness  and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly 
populated. 

Judaea, — *'  On  the  confines  of  the  two  countries 
stands  the  village  Annath,  otherwise  called  Borceos, 
the  boundary  of  Judaea  on  the  north.  The  south  of 
it,  when  measured  by  length,  is  bounded  by  a  village, 
which  stands  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  called  by 
the  neighbouring  Jews  Jardan.  In  breadth  it  extends 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  and  in  the  centre  of 
it  lies  the  city  Jerusalem;  for  which  cause  the 
city  is  called  by  some,  not  without  reason,  the  navel 
of  the  earth.  Judaea  is  not  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  sea,  as  it  extends  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Ptolemais.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  of 
which  Jerusalem,  as  the  seat  of  government,  rules, 
taking  precedence  over  the  surrounding  country  as 
the  head  over  the  body.  The  other  districto,  after 
it,  are  distributed  by  toparehies.  Gophna  is  second; 
after  that,  Acrabatta,  then  Thamna,  Lydda,  Am- 
maus,  Pella,  Idumaea,  Engaddae,  Herodeum,  Jeri- 
chus ;  then  Janmia  and  Joppa,  which  take  precedence 
of  the  neighbouring  country. 

**  Besides  these  districts,  there  are  Gamalitica  and 
Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis,  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa.  Beginning  from  Mount  Li- 
banus  and  the  source  of  the  Joixlan,  this  country 
reaches  m  breadth  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias:  its  length 
is,  from  a  village  called  Arpha  to  Julias.  It  is  in- 
habited by  Jews  and  Syrians  mixed. 

**  Thus  wo  have  given  an  account,  as  short  as  was 
possible,  of  Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  regions." 

Besides  this  general  description  of  the  country 
according  to  its  divisions  in  the  first  century  of  the 
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Christian  era,  Josephus  has  inserted  in  bis  histofry 
special  descriptions  of  several  towns  and  dibtricts^ 
with  details  (^  great  geogra]^ical  interest  and  im- 
portance. These,  however,  will  be  found,  for  the  mivt 
part,  under  their  several  names,  in  these  volumes. 
[AuLON;  Bashah;  Esdraelon  Valus;  BELrs; 
Jrbicho;  Jbbusalem;  Tiberias  Ma&e,  &&] 

As  the  divinon  of  €bU>inin8  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  a  permanent  influence,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  notice  it,  before  dismissing  Josephus,  who  is  our 
sole  authority  for  it.  He  infonns  us  that  the  Rnmtn 
general  having  defeated  Alexander  the  sod  of  Aii- 
stobulus,  and  pacified  the  country,  conatitnted  five 
councils  (ow^pia)  in  various  parts  of  the  oonntty, 
which  he  distributed  into  so  many  equal  divbioas 
{fjLotpas).  These  seats  of  judicature  were  JemsalerD. 
Gadara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris  in  Galilee. 
(ArU.  xiv.  5.  §  4.)  In  the  division  of  the  coumiy 
among  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  Judaea,  Idnmaca 
(i.  e.,  in  the  language  of  Josephus,  the  sontliem 
part  of  Judaea),  with  Samaria,  were  assigned  to 
Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch.  Antipes  hid 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  the  title  of  tetrarck,  snd 
Philip,  with  the  same  title,  Trachonitis,  Aursnitis. 
Batanaea,  and  Paneas,  mostly  without  the  limits  <if 
Palestine  [vid.  i,  rv.].  (^ntzvii.  13.  §  4.)  On  the 
disgrace  and  banishment  of  Archelaus,  in  the  lOth 
year  of  his  reign,  his  government  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  administered  by  a  procuratiC 
subordinate  to  the  piefect  of  Syria;  the  same  ftte 
attended  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  on  his  death  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  until  it  was  oommittei  to 
Herod  Agrippa  by  Caius  Caligula,  with  the  title  of 
king,  to  which  was  added  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanisa, 
and  subsequently,  on  the  banishment  of  Antipas,  bii 
tetrarchy  also;  to  which  Clandiua  added  besides 
Judaea  and  Samaria,  so  that  his  kingdom  equalled 
in  extent  that  of  his  grandfather  Houd  the  GreiL 
On  bis  death,  his  son,  who  was  but  seventeen  yean 
old,  was  thought  too  young  to  succeed  him,  and  bis 
dominions  reverted  to  tlie  province  of  Syria.  Bat  on 
the  death  of  Herod  king  of  Chalds,  that  country  wis 
committed  to  the  3rounger  Agrippa,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias,  to  which  Nero  added  the  part  of  Galikc 
about  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  Julias  in  the  Decapdis. 
After  his  death,  in  the  thurd  year  of  Trajan,  there  is 
no  further  mention  of  the  tetrarchies  (ReJand,  Pd- 
laestkta,  lib.  i.  cap.  30,  pp.  174,  175.) 

The  divisicm  into  toparchies,  mentioned  bj 
Josephus,  is  recognised  also  by  Pliny,  though  tiieir 
lists  do  not  exactly  coincide.  Pliny  reckons  tbn 
as  follows:  — 

1.  Jericho.  7.  Thamna. 

2.  Emmaus.  8.  Bethleptaphene. 

3.  Lydda.  9.  Oreino  (in  which  mf 

4.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.) 

5.  Aoabata.  10.  Herodinm. 

6.  Gophna. 

Of  these  8  and  9  are  not  reckoned  by  Josephus;  but 
Reland  is  probably  correct  in  his  conjecture  that  8 
is  identical  with  his  Pella,  and  9  with  hb  IdumaM, 
as  this  district  may  well  be  described  as  ^pcn^t 
mountainout.    (Plin.  Hist  NaL  v.  1 4.) 

The  other  notices  of  Pliny  are  few  and  fragmentsiv, 
but  agree  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the  svn- 
chronous  but  independent  account  of  Josephus  abors 
cited. 

Its  geography  had  undergone  little  variation  when 
Ptolemy  wrote  in  the  following  century,  and  the 
brief  notices  of  that  gengraplier  are  as  aocnrate  as 
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usual.  He  calls  it  Palaestina  of  Syria,  otherwise 
called  Judaea,  and  describes  it  as  bounded  bj  Syria 
on  the  north,  hj  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  east  and 
south.  Independently  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  reckons  the  districts  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
Judaea,  and  Iduroaea,  but  describes  the  Peraea,  by  a 
periphrasis,  as  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  which  may 
imply  that  the  name  was  no  longer  in  vogue.  He 
names  also  the  principal  cities  of  these  seyeral 
dirbions  (v.  16). 

The  most  v^uable  contributions  to  the  ancient 
f^eography  of  Palestine  are  those  of  Eusebius  and 
his  commentator  S.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
composed  by  the  former,  and  translated,  with  im- 
portant additions  and  corrections,  by  the  latter,  who 
has  alio  interspersed  in  his  commentaries  and  letters 
numerous  gec^raphical  notices  of  extreme  Talue. 
They  are  not,  however,  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
available  under  this  general  article,  but  are  fully 
cited  under  the  names  of  the  towns.  Sec,  (See 
Belaud,  Palaest  Ub.  ii.  cap.  12,  pp.  479,  &c.) 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning 
the  partition  of  Palestine  into  First,  Second,  and 
Third,  which  is  first  found  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  Code  of 
Theodosius  (a.  d.  409) ;  and  this  division  is  observed 
to  this  day  in  the  ecclesiastical  documents  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  by  which  it  was  adopted  from  the 
first;  as  it  is  recognised  in  the  Notitiae,  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries. 
(Quoted  fully  by  Rdand,  I  e.  capp.  34, 35,  pp.  204 — 
234.)  In  this  division  Palaestina  Prima  compre- 
hended the  old  divisions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria; 
Pidaeetina  Secunda,  the  two  Galilees  and  the  western 
part  of  Peraea;  Pahiestina  Tertia,  otherwise  called 
Salutaris,  Idumaea  and  Arabia  Petraea;  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Peraea  was  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Arabia. 

As  the  sources  of  geographical  information  for 
Palestine  are  far  too  numerous  for  citation,  it  may 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  copious  list  of  authors  appended 
to  Dr.  Robinson's  invaluable  work  {BibL  Res.  vol.  iii. 
first  appendix  A.,  pp.  1 — 28),  and  to  the  still  more 
copious  catalogue  of  Carl  Ritter  {ErdkvndB^  Paldt^ 
tma,  2tr  B.  Ite  Abt.  1850,  pp.  23 — 91),  who  in  his 
four  large  volumes  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  has  with  his  usual  ability 
systematised  and  digested  the  voluminous  records 
of  centuries,  and  completely  exhausted  a  subject 
which  couM  scarcely  be  touched  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  a  genend  article  in  such  a  work  as  the 
present.  [G.  W.] 

PALAETYRUS.     [Tyrus.] 

PALAMNUS  (HoXo^j,  Scyl.  pw  10),  a  river  of 
Hlyricum,  which  flowed  into  the  sea  near  Epidam- 
nos.  This  river  has  been  identified  mth  the  Pa- 
VTABVS  {Uayvd(^ff)aov  M.,  Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  3);  but 
this  latter  corresponds  better  mth  the  Genvsus 
{TJerma  or  Skumbi):  the  Pahunnus  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Dartack  or  Spimatsat  to  the  S-  of  Du- 
razzo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALANDAS  {6  na\(iy8as),  a  small  stream 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Chersonesus  Anrea 
(vii.  2.  §  5).  It  is  supposed  by  Forbiger  that  it  is 
the  same  as  that  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Mar- 
taban  near  Tatwy.  Ptolemy  notices  also  a  town  in 
the  same  neighlnmrhood  which  he  calls  Palanda  (vii. 
2.  §  25).  [V.] 

PALAS,  a  dbtrict  in  the  south  of  Germany,  on 
the  borders  between  the  Alemanni  and  Burgundii; 
it  was  also  called  Capellatium ;  but  as  it  is  men- 
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tiooed  only  by  Ammianus  Bfaroelhnns  (xviii.  2),  it 
is  impossible  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  iden- 
tify it.  LL.  S.] 

PALATIUM,  a  place  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  on 
the  road  from  Tridentum  to  Verona,  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Palazzo.  {It.  Ant, 
p.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

PALE  (ndkfi :  Elk.  naAc7f,  OoA^f,  Thuc;  Pa- 
lenses  :  the  city  itself  is  usually  called  TIoAcrs : 
also  ^  TlaAcu^wv  ir6kts,  Polyb.  v.  3),  a  town  in 
Cephallenia  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  bay  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  bhmd.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Persian  wars,  when  two  huidred  of  its 
citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  alongside  of 
the  Leucadiums  and  Anactorians.  (Herod,  ix.  28.) 
It  also  sent  four  ships  to  the  assistance  of  tiie 
Corinthians  against  the  Corcyraeans  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Pdopoonesian  War  (Thuc.  i. 
27);  from  which  circumstance,  together  with  its 
fighting  along  with  the  Corinthian  Leucadians  and 
Anactmians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Pale  was  a  Corinthian  colony. 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  joined  the 
Athenian  alliance,  together  with  the  other  toH-ns  of 
the  island,  in  b.  c.  431.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  At  a  biter 
period  Pale  espoused  the  side  of  the  Aetolians  af;ainst 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  accordingly  besieged  by 
Philip,  who  would  have  taken  the  city  hut  fur  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  own  oflkers.  (Pol.  v.  3,  4.) 
Polybius  describes  Pale  as  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  by  precipitous  heights  on  eveiy  side,  except  the 
one  looking  towards  Zacynthus.  He  further  states 
that  it  possessed  a  fertile  territory,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  com  was  grown.  Pale  sur- 
rendered  to  the  Romans  without  resistance  in  b.  c. 
189  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28);  and  after  the  capture  of 
Same  by  the  Romans  in  that  year,  it  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  island.  It  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  whose  reign  it  is  called  in  an 
inscription  4\tu04pa  koI  aOropofws.  (BiSckh,  Inter. 
No.  340.)  According  to  Pherecydes,  Pale  was  the 
Homeric  Duhchium  :  this  opinion  was  rejected  by 
Strabo  (x.  p.  456),  but  accepted  by  Pausanias  (vi. 
15.  §  7). 

The  remams  of  Pale  are  seen  on  a  small  height, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  modem 
lAxuri.  Scarcely  anything  is  left  of  the  ancient 
dty  ;  but  the  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  Palio 
and  of  PaliM^  the  former  being  the  name  of  the 
plain  around  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  the  latter 
that  of  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  Northern 
GreecBf  vol  ilL  p.  64.) 


COIN  OF  PALE. 

PALFURIA'NA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarracc 
nensis,  by  Ukert  (vol  il  pt.  i.  p.  420)  and  othera 
placed  in  the  territory  of  the  Ilercaones;  by  For- 
biger (vol.  iii«  p.  73)  in  that  of  the  Cosetani.  It 
was  on  the  road  from  Barcino  to  Tarraco,  and  is 
usually  identified  with  Vewb'elL  (Marca,  ffisp.  ii. 
c  1 1.  p.  141 ;  Flores,  Esp.  S.  xxiv.  43.)     [T. H.D.] 

PALICCRUM  LACUS  (^  tw  TlaXUcwp  Xlfur/i: 
Logo  di  Nf^tia)^  *  "inall  volcanic  lake  in  the  inte« 
terior  of  Sicily,  near  Palagoma^  about  15  mitea^^ 
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of  LeontiDi.  It  u  a  mere  pool,  being  not  mare  Hum 
480  feet  iu  circmnference,  bnt  earlj  attracted  atten- 
tion from  the  remarkable  phenomena  caused  by  two 
jets  of  Tolcanic  gas,  which  nae  under  the  water, 
causing  a  violent  ebullition,  and  sometimes  throwing 
up  the  water  to  a  c(Hi»iderabIe  height  On  this 
account  the  spot  was,  from  an  euriy  period,  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  consecrated  to  the  indigenous 
deities  called  the  Palici,  who  had  a  temple  on  the 
spot.  This  enjoyed  the  pnvileges  of  an  asylum  for 
fugitive  slaves,  and  was  much  resorted  to  also  for 
determining  controversies  by  oaths;  an  oath  taken 
by  the  holy  springs,  or  craters  as  they  are  called, 
being  considered  to  possess  peculiar  sanctity,  and  its 
violation  to  be  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  death  of 
the  offender.  The  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
locality  are  described  in  detail  by  Diodorus,  as  well  as 
by  several  other  writers,  and  notmthstanding  some 
slight  discrepancies,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  spot 
was  the  same  now  called  the  Logo  di  N<\fUaj  from 
the  naphtha  with  which,  as  well  as  sulphur,  the 
sources  are  strongly  impregnated.  It  would,  how- 
ever, seem  that  in  ancient  times  there  were  two 
separate  pools  or  craters,  sometimes  termed  foun- 
tains (Kp^yat),  and  that  they  did  not,  as  at  the 
present  day,  form  one  more  considerable  pool  or  lake. 
Hence  tltey  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  as  "  Stagna  Pali- 
corum;"  while  Virgil  notices  only  the  sanctuary  or 
altar,  "  pinguis  et  placabilis  ara  Palici."  (Diod.  xi. 
89 ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  TlaKuHi ;  Pseud.- Arist.  Mirab, 
58;  Macrob.  iSM.  ▼.  19;  Strab.  vi.  pw  275;  Ovid, 
Met.  V.  406;  Virg.  Aen,  ix.  585;  Sil.  Ital.  ziv. 
219;  Nonn.  DionjfM.  xiii.  311.)  The  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  spot  as  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves 
caused  it  to  be  selected  for  the  place  where  the  great 
servile  insurrection  of  Sicily  in  B.C.  102  was  fust 
discussed  and  arranged;  and  for  the  same  reason 
Salvius,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  made  splendid 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the  PaUd.  (Diod.  xzxvi. 
3,7.) 

There  was  not  in  early  times  any  other  settlement 
besides  the  sanctuary  and  its  appmlenances,  adjoin- 
ing the  lake  of  the  Palici ;  but  in  b.  c.  453,  Ducfr- 
tius,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Siculi,  founded  a 
city  close  to  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Paltca  (na\(Ki^),  aud  to  which  he  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Menaenum  and  otlier  neighbouring 
towns.  This  city  rose  for  a  short  time  to  consider- 
able prosperity;  but  was  destroyed  again  shortly 
afler  the  death  of  Dncetius,  and  never  afterwards 
restored.  (Diod.  xi.  88,  90.)  Hence  the  notices  of 
it  in  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  and  other  writers  can 
only  refer  to  this  brief  period  of  its  existence. 
(Steph.  B.  /.  c;  Poleniun,  ap.  Macrob.  I.  c.)  The 
modern  town  of  Palagonia  is  thought  to  retain  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  Palica,  hut  certainly  does  not 
occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Dncetius,  being  situ- 
ated on  a  lofly  hill,  at  some  distiince  from  the  Lago 
di  Nafiia,  Some  remains  of  the  temple  and  other 
buildings  were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Fazello  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  locality  is  fully 
described  by  him,  and  mom  recently  by  the  Abate 
Ferrara.  (FazelL  da  Rcb.  Sic.  iii.  2;  Ferrara, 
CamjriFkgrei delta Skilia, ^^.4S,\05.)    [E.H.B.] 

PALIMBOTHKA  (naXki»B^pa,  PtoL  vii.  1.  § 
73 ;  Steph.  B.  8.  v.\  a  celebrated  city  of  ancient  In- 
dia, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Erannaboas  {Hvranjdvaha^  at  present  known  by  the 
name  of  Paina.  Strabo,  who  states  (iL  p.  70)  that 
Megasthenes  was  sent  to  Palimbotbra  as  an  am- 
Intador  to  Um  king  Sandrocottus  (jCkimdragvipto\ 
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describes  it  as  a  vast  town,  in  the  form  of  a  panl- 
lelogram  80  stadia  in  length  and  15  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  a  stockade,  in  which  open  spaces  wfre 
cut  to  shoot  through,  and  by  a  ditch.  He  adds  that 
it  was  in  the  country  of  Uie  Prasii  (xv.  p.  703). 
In  another  passage  he  {^aces  it,  on  the  anthonty  of 
Megasthenes,  at  6000  stadia  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges;  or  on  that  of  Patrocles,  who  was  nnt 
as  an  ambassador  to  AlUtrochades,  the  son  of  San- 
drocottus (ii.  p.  70),  at  5000  stadia  (xv.  p^  689). 
Pliny  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  oomputatiifl 
of  tlie  latter  traveller,  as  he  niakcs  the  distance  from 
Palimbothra  to  the  sea  to  be  638 'SI.  P.,  about  5100 
stadia  (vL  17.  §  21).  Arrian  calls  it  the  greateat 
of  the  cities  of  India,  and  apparentlj  quotes  the 
same  description  from  Megasthenes  which  Strabo 
must  have  had  before  him.  {Indie,  c.  10.)  Dio- 
dorus attributes  to  Hercules  the  building  of  its  walls 
(il  39).  Where  Pliny  says  ^  Amnia  Jomanes  in 
Gangem  per  Palibothros  decurrit,"  he  is  evidently 
speaking  of  the  people,  and  not,  as  some  have  sap- 
posed,  of  the  town  (vi.  19).  There  seems  no  reasoo 
to  doubt  that  the  ancient  Sanscrit  name  of  this  town 
was  PataUputra.  (Lassen,  TndudL  AUetihm. 
i.  p.  137 ;  Franklin,  Inquiry  into  the  ancient  PaU- 
bothra^  Lend.  1815,  who,  however,  places  it  wrongly 
at  Bhagalpur.)  [V.] 

PALINDROMUS  PBOMONTORIUM  (IlaXir. 
ipofios  iKpa)f  a  promontory  of  the  extreme  SW.  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  at  the  Straits  of  BA-d- 
Mandebf  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Ocelis  Empo- 
rium and  Posidium  Promontorium,  in  long.  74^  SO', 
lat.  11^  40'  (vi.  7.  §  7).  It  now  bean  the  same 
name  as  the  strait  (Moresby,  Sailinff  Direetiom 
for  the  Bed  Sea,  ^  2.)  [G.  W.l 

PALINU'BUS  or  PALINU'RI  PBOMONTC- 
BIUM  (IlaXlvoupos  iucporHipioyf  Strab.:  Capo  Pali' 
ur6)j  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Locania,  oo  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Velia  and  Buxentnm.  It 
had  a  port  of  the  same  name  immediately  adjoining  it, 
which  still  bean  the  name  of  the  Porto  di  Palkiro. 
Both  headland  and  port  received  their  name  from 
the  well-known  tradition,  recorded  bj  Virgil,  and 
alluded  to  by  many  other  Latin  writers,  that  it  wu 
here  that  Palinnrus,  the  pilot  of  Aeneas,  was  ca&t  on 
shore  and  buried.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  833— 871,  vL 
337—381;  Dionys.  i.  53;  Lucan,  ix.  42;  MeLil 
4.  §  9;  Solin.  2.  §  13.)  We  leara  from  Servins 
that  heroic  honours  were  paid  him  by  the  Lncauians 
(probably  by  the  citizens  of  Velia),  and  that  he  had 
a  cenotaph  and  sacred  grove  not  far  from  that  ci^. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  278.)  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  ever  a  town  adjoining  the  headland;  and 
the  port,  which  is  small,  though  secure  and  well 
sheltered,  is  mentioned  only  by  Dionysins;  but  the 
promontory  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers  except 
Ptolemy,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  a  great  bay  which  might  be 
considered  as  extending  to  the  Columna  Bhegina,  or 
the  headland  on  the  Sicilian  straits.  It  is  in  bndt 
the  most  salient  point  of  the  projecting  nnaas  of 
mountains  which  separate  the  gulf  of  Posidonia  firom 
that  of  LaQs  or  PoUcattrOf  and  fiorm  the  chief  natu- 
ral feature  of  the  coast  of  Lucania.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
10;  Mel  ii.  4.  §  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  252;  Oros.  iv.  9.) 
Some  ruins  <^  ancient  buildings  are  still  viuble  on 
the  summit  of  the  headland,  which  are  popniariy 
known  as  the  tomb  of  Palinnrus.  The  pnomootory 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  though  vnlgariy  cor- 
rupted into  that  of  Palomtdo. 

Like  most  motmtain  promontoriea^  that  of  Pali- 
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minis  was  subject  to  siidden  amd  violent  storms,  and 
bc'oaine,  in  consequence,  on  two  occa:iions  the  scene 
of  great  disasters  to  the  Bonum  fleets.  The  first 
was  in  B.  c.  253,  when  a  fleet  under  the  consuls 
Servilius  Caepio  and  Sempronius  Blaesus,  on  its 
return  from  Africa,  was  shipwrecked  on  tlic  coast 
about  Cape  Paliuurus,  and  150  vessels  lust  with  all 
the  booty  on  board.  (Oros.  iv.  9.)  The  second  was 
in  B.  c.  36,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Augustus,  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  having  been  com- 
pelled by  a  tempest  to  seek  refuge  in  the  bay  or 
roadstead  of  Velia,  was  lost  on  the  rocky  coast  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  adjoining  headhuid  of  Pali- 
nurus.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  1;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  98; 
Veil.  Pat.  U.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PATiIO  (PaioX  a  town  of  Apulia,  mentioned 
ooly  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Palionenses 
among  the  "  populi**  of  the  interior  of  that  region. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  modem  village  of  iVi/o,  about  5  miles  soath 
of  Bitonto  (Butuntum).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALISCIUS.     [Megalopolu,  p.  310,  a.] 

PALIUHUS  (noxrovpof,  Stiab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Stadiatm,  §  42;  Pt<iL  iv.  5.  §  2;  PaUnris, PeW.  Tah.\ 
Geog.  liav.  iii.  3;  Paniuris,  Itin.  AntorL)^  a  village  of 
the  MariTiaridae,  near  which  was  a  temple  to  Heracles 
(Strab.  /.  c),  a  deity  much  worshipped  in  Cyrenaica. 
(coinp.  Thrigl,  Ret  Cyren,  p.  291.)  Ptolemy  (iv. 
4.  §  8)  adds  that  there  was  a  marsh  here  with  bi- 
valve shells  (^v  fi  Koyx^^o^)'  It  is  identified  with 
the  Wady  Temmkneh  (Pacho,  Voyaye  p.  52;  Barth, 
WanJerungenj  pp.  506,  548),  where  there  is  a 
brack ibh  marsh,  corrci-ponding  to  that  of  Ptolemy 
{L  c),  and  remains  of  ancient  wells  and  buildings  at 
MerdU't  (Sifii)  Iladjar-el'Djemm. 

It  was  o£f  tliis  coast  that  Cato  (Lucan,  ix.  42, 
where  the  reading  is  Palinurus,  with  an  allusion  to 
the  tale  of  Aeneas)  met  the  flying  vessels  which  bore 
Cornelia,  together  with  Sextus,  from  the  scene  of 
her  husband,  Pompeius's,  murder.         [E.  B.  J.] 

PALLACOPAS.     [Babylonia,  p.  362  b.] 

PALLAK.     [Corsica,  p.  691,  b.] 

PALLA'NTIA  (IIoAAai^/o,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  50),  tlie  most  important  town  of  the 
Vaccaei,  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconeiisis,  and 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.) 
Strabo  \t  c.)  wrongly  assigns  it  to  the  Arevaci. 
Now  Palencia  on  the  Carrion,  (See  D'Anville, 
Geog,  Anc.  i.  p.  23;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  viii.  4;  Appian, 
B.  II.  c.  55,  80;  MeU,  ii.  6.)  For  its  coins,  see 
Mionnet  (i.  p.  48).  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALLA'NTIAS(noAAai^/as,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  15),  a 
■mall  river  of  Ilispania  Tarraconentus,  between  the 
Ibenis  and  Fretum  Herculeum,  and  near  Saguntum; 
now  the  Palancia  near  AfurvUdro,      [T.  H.  D.] 

PALLA'NTIUM  (JlaWdurrioy,  more  rarely  Oo- 
Xdyriov :  Eth.  IlaAAaKris^),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  said 
to  have  l<een  foundi-d  by  Pallas,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  W.  of  Tegea,  in  a  small  plain  called  the 
PalUntic  plain  (IlaAXarriir^  vfSioy,  Paus.  viii. 
^*  §  5)>  which  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
Tegea  by  a  choma  (x!<»/<a)  m"  dyke  [Tkoea]. 
It  was  from  this  town  that  Evandcr  was  said  to 
have  led  colonists  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Tiber,  and 
from  it  the  Palatium  or  Palatine  Mount  at  Rome 
was  reputed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Hes.  a/>. 
SUph,  B.  t.  V.  f  Pans.  viii.  43.  §  2 ;  Liv.  i.  5 ; 
Plin.  iv.  6 ;  Justin,  zliii.  1.)  Pallantinm  took  part 
in  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  b.  c.  371  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  §  3) ;  bat  it  oontinned  to  exist  as  ao  indft- 
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pendent  state,  since  we  find  the  Pallantieis  mentioned 
along  with  the  Tegeatae,  Megalopolitae  and  Aseatae, 
as  joining  Epaminondas  before  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  5.  §  5.)  Pal- 
lantium  subsequently  sank  into  a  mere  village,  but 
was  restored  and  enlaiged  by  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  conferred  upon  it  freedom  from  taxation 
and  other  privileges,  on  account  of  its  repnted  con- 
nection with  Rome.  The  town  was  viaitMl  by  Pau< 
sanias,  who  found  here  a  shrine  containing  statues  of 
Palhis  and  Evander,'  a  temple  of  Core  (Proserpine), 
a  statue  of  Polybius;  and  on  the  hill  above  the  town, 
which  was  anciently  used  as  an  acropolis,  a  temple •f 
the  pure  {KoBapoi)  gods.  (Paus.  viii.  43.  §  1, 44.  §§5, 
6.)  Leake  was  unable  to  find  the  site  of  Palhintinni, 
and  supposed  that  it  occupied  a  part  of  Tripolitza 
itself;  though  at  a  later  time  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  erroneous  opinion  of  Cell,  who  pUced  it 
at  the  vilUge  of  Tkana,  to  the  S.  of  Tripolitza. 
(Leake,  Jforeo,  vol.  i.  pp.  117,  118,  vol.  iii.  p.  36  ; 
Gell,  Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  p.  1 36.)  The  remains 
of  the  town  were  first  discovered  by  the  French  ex- 
pedition at  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  distance  from  tlie 
Khan  of  3Iahri  on  the  road  from  Tripolitza  to 
LeondarL  The  ruins  have  been  used  so  long  as  a 
quarry  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tripolitza  and  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  tliat  there  are  very  few  traces 
of  the  ancient  town.  Ross  discovered  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  the  pure  gods  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  acropolis.  (BobUye,  Rkcherchet,  <fc.^  p.  146  ; 
Ross,  Reiten  im  Peloponnet^  p.  58,  seq. ;  Curtiiu 
Peloponnetoe,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  seq.) 

PALLA'NUM,  a  town  of  the  Frentani,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  only  from  the  Tabula,  which 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Anxanum  {Lanciatto) 
to  Histonium ;  but  the  distances  are  corrupt  and 
confused.  According  to  Romanelli,  extensive  mins 
still  remain  of  an  ancient  city  on  a  site  still  railed 
Monte  PaUano^  about  3  miles  SW.  of  Atesta.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  position  with 
the  course  of  the  route  given  in  the  Tabula.  {Tab. 
Peut. ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  43 ;  Zannoni.  Carta  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  fol.  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALLAS  LACUS.  [Tritonis  Lacus.] 
PALLETJE  (naXA^nj,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Thuc. 
iv.  120;  Scyl.  p.  56;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330,  x.  p.  447, 
xii.  p.  550;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  13;  Procop.  Aed.  iv.  5; 
Steph.  B.  S.V.;  Pomp.  Mela,  IL  2.  §  9;  Plin.  iv. 
17:  Eth.  noXA^Kiev),  the  westemmoot  of  the  three 
headlands  of  Chalcidice,  which  run  out  into  the 
Aq!:ean.  It  is  said  to  have  anciently  borne  the  name 
of  Phleora  (♦X^po,  Herod.  L  c),  and  to  have 
witnessed  the  conflict  between  tlie  gods  and  tho 
earthbom  Gigantes.  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  100,  Isthm. 
vi.  48;  ApolUid.  i.  6.  §  1;  Lycophr.  1408;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.  $.  r.)  Heyne  (Amtot.  in  Apol- 
lod.  I  c,  corop.  ZHueri.  de  Theog.  lies,  in  Com. 
Gott  vol.  ii.  pw  151),  who  has  identified  these  burn- 
ing pkuns  with  Pallene,  observes,  without  mentioning 
any  authority,  that  the  very  aspect  of  the  spot,  even 
at  the  present  day,  proves  the  agency  of  earth- 
quakes and  subterranean  fires;  this  statement  is  net 
confirmed  by  modem  travellers:  on  the  contrary, 
Dr.  Holland  states  that  the  peninsula  is,  in  part  at 
least,  <^  primitive  formation,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  Virlet  {Expedition  Scientifiqve  de  Moree,  p. 
37,  1839)  in  his  general  view  of  the  geological 
structure  of  continental  Greece.  (Daubeny,  Vo2- 
canoet,  p.  334.)  The  modem  name  of  the  penin- 
sula is  Kaudndhra,  which,  besides  afibrding  excel- 
lent winter  pasture  fur  cattle  and  «hfie.^>«SaA^^2!t^ 
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daces  an  abandance  of  grain  of  snperior  qnalitr,  aa 
well  as  wool,  honey,  and  wax,  besides  raising  silk- 
worms. (Leake,  Northern  Gmtce,  vol.  iii.  p.  163.) 
A  list  of  the  towns  in  Pallene  is  given  under  Ghal- 
CIDICR.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALLE'XE.     [ArnoA,  p.  327,  a.] 

PALM  A.     [Balrares.] 

PALMAM,  AD,  a  station  on  the  coast-road  of 
Syrtica,  12  M.  P.  from  Loptis  Magna,  and  15  M.  P. 
from  Quintiliana  (Pru/.  Tab,').  This  position  agrees 
with  that  of  the  ruins  found  at  Seba*  Burdj.  (Barth, 
Wanfknmgen,  p.  304.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

«  PALMA'RIA  {Palmaruold)^  a  small  island  in 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  the  most  westerly  of  th6  group 
now  known  as  the  Ponza  Islands^  or  fsole  di  Ponza. 
It  is  between  3  and  4  miles  long,  and  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  and  was  doubtless 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  times,  a  dependency 
of  the  neighbouring  and  more  c(msiderable  island  of 
Pontia  ( Ponza\  from  which  it  is  only  5  miles  dis- 
tant. (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  18;  Varr. 
R,  R.  iii.  5.  §  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALMATIS  (ncUiiarij,  Piwop.  de  Aed.  iv.  7. 
p.  293),  a  town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  between  Doros- 
torutn  and  Marcianopolis  {Tab.  PetU.)^  perhaps 
Kutsckuk-Kainardgjik.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALMY'BA  (noA^upa,  PtoL  v.  15.  §§  19,  24, 
viii.  20.  §  10;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  9  :  UaKfiipOj 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2 ;  and  Palmira,  PliiL  v.  25. 
s.  2 1 :  JCth.  Palmyrenus,  or  Palmirenus,  Id.  /.  c),  a 
city  of  Syria,  situated  in  34^  24'  N.  hit,  and  38^ 
20*  E.  long.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tadmor,  or  Thad- 
mor,  denotes,  like  its  Greek  one,  a  city  of  palms; 
and  this  appellation  is  preserved  by  the  Arab»,  who 
still  call  it  Tedmor.  Tadmor  was  built,  or  more 
probably  enlarged,  by  Solomon  in  the  tenth  century 
B.  c.  (1  Kings,  ix.  18;  2  Chron.  viii.  4),  and  its 
identity  with  Palmyra  is  shown  in  the  passage  of 
Josephus  before  cited.  It  is  seated  in  a  pleasant 
and  fruitful  oasis  uf  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  is 
well  watered  by  several  small  streams;  but  the  river 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Its 
situation  is  fine,  under  a  ridge  of  hills  towards  the 
W.,  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which  it  commands  on  the  E.  (Wood,  Ruing,  of 
Palmyra,  p.  5),  at  a  distance  of  about  140  miles 
ENL.  of  Damascus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon,  who  must  have  passed  near  it,  nor  in  the 
accounts  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great 
The  first  historical  notice  that  we  find  of  it  is  in 
Appian,  who  tells  us  that  M.  Antony,  under  pretence 
of  punisiiing  its  equivocal  conduct,  but  in  reality  to 
enrich  iiis  troops  with  the  plunder  of  a  thriving 
commercial  city,  directed  his  march  towards  it,  but 
was  frustrated  of  his  object  by  the  inhabitants 
removing  their  giKxls  to  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. (5.  Civ.  V.  c.  9.)  This  account  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  a  town  of  considerable  wealth ; 
and  indeed  its  advantageous  situation  must  have 
long  rendered  it  an  enirepdt  for  the  trafiSc  between 
the  cast  and  Damascus  and  the  Phoenician  cities  od 
the  Mediterranean.  Yet  its  name  is  not  mentioned 
either  by  Strabo  or  Mela.  Under  the  first  Roman 
emperors  it  was  an  independent  city;  and  its  situation 
on  Uie  borders  of  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires 
nve  it  a  political  importance,  which  it  seems  to 
have  preserved  by  a  well-judged  course  of  policy, 
though  naturally  exposed  to  much  danger  in  the 

2aarrels  of  two  such  foruiidable  neighbours.  ("  Inter 
no  iniperia  summa,  et  prima  in  discordia  semper 
Btrinqoe  cura,**  Plin.  /.  c.)  It  is  called  a  cohnia  on 
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I  the  coins  of  Caracalla,  and  Ulpian  mentioned  ii  in 
his  first  book  de  Ceiuibtu  as  having  the  Jus  Ita- 
licum.  It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  to  have 
assisted  the  emperor  Alexander  Severos  in  his  mn 
against  the  Persians.  (Wood,  Inter,  xix.)  It  is 
not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Gallienns  that  we  fiod 
Palmyra  playing  any  important  part  in  history;  and 
at  this  period  we  have  notices  of  it  in  the  works  of 
ZoKimus,  Vopiscua,  and  Trebelliua  PoUio.  Odeoa- 
thns,  a  noble  of  Palmyra,  and  according  to  Procupins 
(JB.  Pers.  ii.  c.  5)  prince  of  the  Saracens  who  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  for  his  great 
and  splendid  services  against  the  Persians,  recdvcd 
from  Gallienus  the  title  of  Augostos,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  his  colleagae  in  the  empire 
After  the  assassination  of  Odenathos  by  his  nephev 
Maeoniua,  the  celebrated  &nobia,  the  wife  of  the 
former,  whose  prudence  and  courage  had  been  of 
great  assistance  to  Odenathus  in  his  former  suc- 
cesses, ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and,  assuming 
the  magnificent  title  of  Queen  of  the  East,  ruled 
wiUi  a  manly  vigour  during  a  period  of  five  yean. 
Under  this  extraordinary  wonum,  whose  talents  ani 
accomplishments  were  equalled  by  her  beauty,  and 
whose  love  of  literature  is  shown  by  her  patioiage 
of  Longuius,  Palmyra  attained  the  highest  pitch  of 
its  prosperity.  She  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  her  achieve- 
ments would  not  have  di.Hgraced  her  anoestnr; 
though,  according  to  other  accounts,  she  was  a 
Jewess.  (Milman,  Uitt.  of  the  Jeum^  iiL  p.  175.) 
Besides  the  sovereignty  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
she  is  said  to  have  extended  her  sway  over  E^pt 
(Zosiin.  i.  c.  44);  but  by  some  critics  this  &ct  bss 
been  questioned.  Claudius,  the  successor  of  GallimuSy 
being  engaged  in  the  Gothic  War,  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged her  authority.  But  after  the  terminatica  of 
the  short  reign  of  that  emperor,  the  pit^iess  of 
Zenobia  in  Asia  Minor  was  r^arded  by  AoreHan 
with  jealousy  and  alarm.  Her  arms  and  intrigues 
already  menaced  the  security  of  Bithynia  (lb.  c.  50), 
when  Aurelian  marched  against  her,  and  def^Ud 
her  in  two  great  battles  near  Antioch  and  Emesa,  at 
both  of  which  she  commanded  in  person.  SSenoiHa 
now  retreated  to  Palmyra,  and  prepared  to  defend 
her  capital  with  vigour.  The  difficulties  of  the 
siege  are  described  by  Aurelian  himself  in  an  ori- 
ginal letter  preserved  by  Vopiscus.  (AvreL  c  26.) 
After  defying  for  a  long  time  the  arms  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  Zenobia,  bemg  disappointed  of  the  sncoour 
which  she  expected  to  receive  from  the  Peruana, 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  fly,  but  was  overtaken 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  by  the  light  horse  of 
Aurelian,  and  brought  back  a  prisoner.  Shortly 
after  this  event  her  capital  surrendered,  and  was 
treated  with  clemency  by  the  conqueror,  who,  how- 
ever,  sullied  his  fame  by  the  cruel  execution  of  Lon- 
ginus  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  whom 
Zenobia  had  denounced  to  him.  The  personal  ad- 
ventures of  Zetiobia  we  need  not  pursue,  as  they 
will  be  found  related  in  the  Dictionary  (>fBiografi^ 
and  Mythology.  No  somer  had  Aurelian  crossed 
the  Hellespont  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Palmy renians  had  risen  agunst  and 
massacred  the  small  garrison  which  he  had  left  in 
their  city.  The  emperor  immediately  marched  again 
to  Palmyra,  which  now  paid  the  full  penalty  of  its 
rebellion.  In  an  original  letter  Aurelian  has  himself 
recorded  the  unsparing  execution,  which  extended 
even  to  old  men,  women,  and  children.  (Vopisc. 
ilttr.  c.  31.)    To  the  mnnant  of  the  Palmjienians^ 
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indeed,  be  granted  a  pardon,  with  permission  to 
repair  and  inhabit  their  ruined  city,  and  especially 
discovered  much  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  uf  the  Sun.  But  the  effects  of  the  blow 
were  too  heavy  to  be  retrieved.  From  this  period 
(a.d.  273)  Palmyra  gradually  dwindled  into  an 
insi(;ntficant  town,  and  at  length  became  only  a 
place  of  refuge  for  a  few  families  of  wandering 
Arabs.  It  served  indeed  for  some  years  as  a  Roman 
military  station;  and  Diocletian  partially  restored 
some  of  its  buildings,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
preserved  by  Wood.  About  the  year  400  the  first 
Illyrian  legion  was  quartered  there  {Not  Imp.);  and 
Procopius  telb  us  that  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian 
{de  Atd.  ii.  2).  But  this  is  the  last  that  we  hear  of 
Palmyra  under  the  Romans;  and  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  their  empire  probably  soon  led  them  to 
abandon  it. 

The  remains  of  the  buildings  of  Palmyra  are 
chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  the 
favourite  style  of  architecture  during  the  two  or 
tliree  centuries  which  preceded  Diocletian;  whence 
we  may  infer  that  the  splendour  which  it  once  ex- 
hibited was  chiefly  owing  to  Odenathus  and  Zenobia. 
For  many  centuries  even  the  site  of  Palmyra  re- 
mained totally  unknown  except  to  the  roving  Arabs 
of  the  dc:^rt^  whose  magnificent  accounts  of  its  ruins 
at  length  excited  the  ciiriostty  of  the  English  mer- 
chants settled  at  Aleppo.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Levant  Company,  an  expedition  started  in  1678  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  them;  but  the  persons  who 
com  posed  it  were  robbed  and  ill-treated  by  the 
Arabs,  and  compelled  to  return  without  having  ac- 
complished their  object.  In  1691  the  expedition 
vftis  renewed  with  better  success,  and  an  account  of 
the  discoveries  then  made  was  published  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  (Sellers,  Antiqui- 
ties of  ralmyra^  Pref.)  Subsequently  Palmyra  was 
viiiittxi  in  1751  by  Wo«id  and  Dawkius,  who  pub- 
libhed  the  results  of  their  journey  in  a  large  folio 
volume  with  magnificent  engravings.  The  account 
in  Volney  (vol.  iL)  is  chiefly  taken  from  this  work. 
Among  the  more  recent  descriptions  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Irby  and  Mangles  (TVareZf,  ch.  v.), 
who  visited  Palmyra  in  1816.  According  to  these 
travellers  the  plates  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  have 
done  more  than  justice  to  the  subject ;  and  although 
the  view  of  the  ruins  from  a  distance,  wiUi  their 
line  of  dazzling  white  columns  extending  between 
one  and  two  miles,  and  relieved  by  the  contrast  of 
the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert,  is  Tery  striking,  yet, 
when  examined  in  detail,  they  excite  but  little 
interest.  Taken  separately,  not  a  single  column  or 
architectural  member  is  worthy  of  admiration.  None 
of  the  former  exceed  40  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  boasted  avenue  they  are  little 
more  than  30  feet  high.  The  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  form  the  most  magnificent  object,  and 
being  of  the  Ionic  order,  relieve  the  monotony  dt  the 
prevailing  Corinthian  style.  These  columns,  which 
are  40  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  are  fluted, 
and  formed  of  only  three  or  four  pieces  of  stone ;  and 
in  former  times  were  surmounted  by  brazen  Ionic 
capitals.  The  fa9ade  of  the  portico  consists  of  12 
columns,  like  that  of  the  temple  of  Baalbec,  besides 
which  there  are  other  points  of  resemblance.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  ruins  are  far  inferior  to 
those  at  Baalbec.  At  the  time  of  Messrs.  Irby  and 
Mangles'  visit  the  peristyle  court  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  village  of 
TadmoTi  but  with  this  exception,  and  the  Turkish 
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burial  ground,  the  space  was  unencumbered,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  researches  of  the 
antiquary.  In  some  placM  the  lined  of  the  streets 
and  the  foundations  of  the  houses  were  distinctly 
visible.  The  sculptures  are  uniformly  coarse  and 
bad;  the  stone  is  of  a  perishable  description,  and 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  marble.  The  sepul- 
chres outside  the  walls  formed  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  remains.  These  consist  of 
square  towers,  from  three  to  five  stories  high,  form- 
ing sepulchral  chambers,  with  recesses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bodies.  In  these  tombs  mummies  and 
mummy  cloths  are  found,  prepared  very  much  after 
the  Egyptian  manner;  but  there  are  no  paintings, 
and  on  the  whole  they  are  far  from  being  so  in- 
teresting as  the  Egyptian  sepulchres.  There  was  a 
sculptured  tablet  in  bas-relief,  with  seven  or  eightT 
figures  standing  and  clothed  in  long  robes,  supposed 
to  represent  priests.  Several  Greek  and  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  and  two  or  three  in  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
have  been  discovered  at  Palmyra.  They  will  be 
found  in  Wood's  Ruin$  of  Palmyra^  and  the  fol- 
lowing works  may  also  be  consulted :  Bernard 
and  Smith,  In§cryf>tione»  Graecae  Palmyrenorum^ 
Utrecht,  1698;  Giorgi,  De  ItucripUonibw  Palmy' 
renit  quae  in  Musaeo  Capitolino  adtervantur 
mterpretandis  Episiola^  Rome,  1782;  Barth^lemy, 
in  Mem  de  FAcademie  des  Inter,  tom.  xxiv.;  and 
Swinton,  in  the  Philo»)phical  Trantactiontf  vol. 
xlviii. 

With  regard  to  the  general  history  and  antiquities 
of  Palmyra,  besides  the  works  already  cited  in  tliis 
article,  the  following  may  be  consulted :  Seller, 
Antiquities  of  Palmyra^  London,  1696;  Huntington 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  vol.  xix.  Noe. 
217,  218;  a  Dissertation  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  same 
work;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xi.;  St.  Mart. 
UisL  de  Pahnyre^  Paris,  1 823 ;  Addison's  Damascus 
and  Palmyra;  Richter,  Wallfahrl;  Cassas,  Voyayo 
Pittoresque  de  la  Syrie;  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient; 
&c.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALMYRE'NE  (UaXfivprjvfi,  PtoL  v.  15.  §  24), 
a  district  <^  Syria,  so  named  after  the  city  of  Pal- 
myra, and  which  extended  S.  from  Chalybonitis  into 
the  desert.  (Cf.  Plin.  v.  24.  s.  21.)       [T.  H.  D.] 

PALORUM    PORTUS.      [Mallus  and    Ma- 

GAKSA.] 

PALTUS  (n^AToj:  Eth.  IXaATijviJs),  a  town  of 
Syria  upon  the  coast,  subject  to  the  island  of  Aradus, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it.     According 
to  some  accounts  Memnon  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paltus.     Pococke  phices  it  at  Soldo ; 
Shaw  at  the  ruins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Melleck^  6 
miles  from  Jebilee^  the  ancient  Gabala.     (Strab.  xv 
pp.  728,  735;  PtoL  v.  15.  §  3;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xii. 
13;  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  18;  MeU,  i.  12;  Steph.  B.«.  r.; 
Pococke,  vol.  i.  p.  199;  Shaw,  p.  324,  Oxf.  1738.) 
PAMBCTIS  LACUS.    [Dodona,  p.  784.] 
PAMISUS  (ndtitffos).     1.   The  chief  river  of 
Messenia.     [See  Vol.  II.  pp.  341,  342.] 

2.  A  river  in  Laconia,  forming  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Messenia  and  Laconia.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  361.)  Strabo  speaks  of  this  river  as  near  Leuo- 
trum,  but  it  flows  into  the  sea  at  Pephnus,  about  3 
miles  S.  of  Leuctrum.     [Pephnus.] 

3.  A  tributary  of  the  Peneius  in  Thessaly,  pro- 
bably the  modem  Bliiiri  or  Piliuri.  (Herod,  vii. 
129  ;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  512,  514.) 

PA'MPHIA  (na^(a).  a  village  of  Aetolia,  on 
the  road  from  Metapa  to  Thermum,  and  dl&iiu\iL  ^f:^ 
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sUJia  from  eacli,  was  barnt  by  Philip  in  b.  c.  218. 
(Polyb.  V.  8, 13  ;  for  dilaila  see  Tiieumuh.) 

PAMPHY'LIA  (Uaf/LpvKia),  a  country  oo  the 
south  coa&t  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  west  on 
Lycia,  in  the  north  on  Pisidia,  and  in  the  east  on 
Cilicia.  The  country,  consisting  of  only  a  narrow 
atrip  of  coast,  forms  an  arch  round  the  bay,  which 
is  call«d  after  it  the  Pamphylius  Sinus  or  the  Pain- 
phylium  Mare.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  26)  tiie 
country  was  originally  called  Mopsopsia,  from  Mopsus, 
a  leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of  Greeks  who  after 
the  Trojan  War  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Pam- 
phylia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  668 ;  comp. 
Scykz,  p.  39  ;  Ptol  v.  5  ;  Dionys.  Per.  850,  &c. ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  14  ;  Stadiann.  Mar.Mag.  §  194,  &c.; 
Hiemcl.  p.  679,  &c.)  Pam^^ylia,  according  to  Strabo, 
'extended  from  Olbia  to  Ptolenuus,  a  line  measuring 
640  stadia,  or  about  18  geographical  miles  :  the 
breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  coast  towards  the 
interior,  was  nowhere  above  a  few  miles.  In  later 
tiroes,  however,  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Pam- 
phylia  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  Pisidia  on 
boUi  sides  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  does  not  appear 
as  a  distinct  province  of  the  empire  until  the  new 
division  under  Constantine  was  made.  This  accounts 
for  the  fisct  of  Poly  bins  (xxii.  27)  doubting  whether 
Pamphylia  (in  the  Roman  sense)  was  one  of  the 
countries  bqrond  or  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus; 
for  Pisidia,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  unquestionably 
a  country  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  (Comp.  Strab. 
zii.  p.  570,  xiv.  p.  632,  xv.  p  685.)  In  this  latter 
sense  Pamphylia  was  separated  from  Lycia  by  Mount 
Climax,  and  from  Cilicia  by  the  river  Mehis,  and 
accordingly  embraced  the  districts  called  in  modem 
times  Tekkt  and  the  coast  district  of  lUhil.  But 
these  limits  were  not  always  strictly  observed ;  for 
Olbia  and  Perge  are  described  by  some  writens  as 
belonging  to  Lycia  (Seylaz,  p.  39);  while  Ptolemais, 
beyond  the  Melas,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Pamphylia,  is  assigned  by  some  to  Ci- 
licia. The  country  of  Pamphylia  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  moujitainous  ;  for  the  ramifications  of  Mount 
Taurus  rise  in  some  parts  on  the  coast  itself,  and  in 
others  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  miles  from  it. 
There  is  only  one  great  pnnnontoiy  on  the  coast,  viz. 
Leucotheum,  or  LeuciJla.  The  principal  rivers,  all 
of  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pamphylian 
bay,  are  the  Catabruactes,  Cestbub,  Eurt- 
jtKooVj  and  Melas,  all  of  which  are  navigable. 
Tke  coast  district  between  the  Cestrus  and  Eury- 
medon  contains  the  lake  Capria,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pamphylia,  Pamphyli,  that  is, 
a  mixture  of  various  races,  consisted  of  aborigines 
mixed  with  Cilicians  who  had  immigrated:  to  these 
were  added  bands  of  Greeks  after  the  Trojan  War, 
and  later  Greek  colonies.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Per.  854;  Herod,  vii.  91,  viii.  68;  Pans.  vii. 
3.  §  3;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  71,  iv.  60;  Liv.  xliv.  14.) 
The  Pamphylians  (Pamphyli,  Pamphylii,  nd^^vXoi, 
TiatJup{f\ioi\  accordingly,  were  in  those  parts  what 
the  Alemanni  were  in  Germany,  though  the  current 
traditions  related  that  they  were  all  descended  from 
Pamphyle,  a  daughter  of  Bhacius  and  Manto  (Steph. 
B.  i.  V.  ITaju^vAia).  or  from  one  Pamphylns  (Eus- 
tath. ad  Dion.  Per.  I.  c).  Others  again,  though 
without  good  reason,  derive  the  name  from  was  and 
^AAov,  because  the  country  was  rich  in  wood.  The 
Pamphylians  never  acquired  any  great  power  or  po- 
litical importance:  they  shared  the  fate  of  all  the 
mtioDs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  war  of  Xerxes 
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against  the  Greeks  their  naval  contingent  coomsted 
of  only  30  ships,  while  the  Lydans  fnmiahed  50, 
and  the  Cilicians  100.    (Herod,  vii.  92.)     After 
the  Persian  empire  was  broken  to  pieces  by  Alex- 
ander, the   Pamphylians  first  became  subject  to 
Macedonia,  and  then  to  Syria.     After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochna  the  Great,  they  were  annexed  by  the 
Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  PergAinus  (Polyb.  xxii. 
27),  and  remained  connected  with  it,  until  it  was 
made  over  to  the  Romans.     The  Greek  col<mies,  hour- 
ever,  such  as  Aspendus  and  Side,  remained  indepen- 
dent republics  even  under  the  Persian  dominion  (Ar- 
rian,  AncA.  i.  25,  folL);  but  we  hove  no  informatiia 
at  all  about  their  political  constitutions.  In  their  man- 
ners and  social  habits,  the  Pamphylians  strongly  re- 
sembled the  Cilicians  (Stiab.  xii.  p.  570,  xir.  p.  670), 
and  took  part  with  them  in  their  piratical  proceedings:; 
their  maritime  towns  were  in  fact  the  great  mam 
where  the  spoils  of  the  Cilician  pirates  were  dis- 
posed of.    (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664.)     Navigation  seems 
to  have  been  their  prindpal  occupation,  as  is  evident 
from  the  coins  of  several  of  then*  towns.     Their  lan- 
guage was  probably  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  some 
barbarous  dialects,  which  could  scaroelj  be  recog- 
nised as  a  dialect  of  the  Greek.     (Arrian,  Amah.  i. 
26.)     But  their  coins  bear  evidence  of  an  intimate 
acquamtance  with  the  gymnastic  and  agoustic  arts, 
and  with  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes,  among  wbora 
Zeus,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus  are  ofben  represented. 
The  more  important  towns  of  Pamphylia  were  Lyr- 
nas  or  Lymessus,  Tenedus,  Olbia,  Corycoa,  Aspen- 
dus, Perge,  Syllium,  Side,  Cibyra,  Ptolemais,  &c 
(Comp.  Sestini,  Duer^ft.  Ntm.  Vet.  p.  388,  full.; 
Eckbel,  Dodr.  Num.  i.  3,  pp.  6,  14,  Ac.)     [LSI] 
PAMPHYXIUM  MARE,   PAMPHYXIUS  SI- 
NUS  (naft^^Xier  wtXaryos  or  flo^t^Aior  ir^vos), 
a  lai^e  and  deep  bay  formed  by  the  curved  form  of 
the  coasts  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  be- 
ginning in  the  west  at  the  Chelid<Hiian  promontoiy, 
and  terminating  in  the  east  at  Cape  Anemurinni. 
The  distance  from  the  Chelidonian  cape  to  Olbia  is 
stated  by  Strabo  to  be  367  stadia.     (Strab.  iL  pp. 
121,  12.5,  xiv.  p.  666  ;  Agathem.  i.  3,  ii.  14;  S^w 
baeus,  i.  p.  656;  Plin.  t.  26,  35;  Flor.  iii.  6.)   This 
sea  is  now  called  the  bay  of  Adalia.  [L.  S.] 

PANACHAICUS  MONS.  [Achaia,  pu  18,  s.] 
PANACTUM.  [Attica,  p.  329,  a.] 
PANAEI  (Hoi'iuoi),  a  people  of  Thrace,  whom 
Thucydides  describes  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Stiymon 
towards  the  north  (ii.  101).  According  to  Stephanos 
B.  (m.  9.)  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  Edones  near  Am- 
phipolis. 

PANAETOXIUM.    [Aetoua,  p.  63,  b.] 
PANAGRA  (ndyaypa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Libya,  on  the  kke  Libya,  and  near  the  Migir.  (PtoL 
iv.  6.  §  27.) 

PANDAE  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23),  a  tribe  of  Indian 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  according  to  him,  were  alone 
in  the  habit  of  having  female  soverrigns,  owing  to  a 
tradition  prevailing  among  them  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  a  daughter  of  Hercnles.  They  would 
seem  from  his  account  to  have  been  a  race  of  great 
power  and  wide  dominion,  and  to  have  occupied  some 
part  at  least  of  tiie  Panjdb.  Arrian  {Indie  8)  telb 
nearly  the  same  stoiy  of  a  daoghter  of  the  Indian 
Hercules,  whom  he  calls  Pandaea.  Thoe  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Indian 
dynasty  of  the  Pandavat^  traces  of  whose  names 
are  met  in  several  ancient  authors.  [Pahoovi 
Rbgio.]  [v.] 

PANDATA'RIA  (Tlfw^cenpim   Vtrndoiem),  a 
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small  Liluiid  in  tlie  Tyrrhenian  sea,  IjriDg  off  tha 
Gulf  of  Gaeta,  nearly  oppoiiite  to  the  month  of  the 
ViiJtumus.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123  ; 
MeU,  ii.  7.  §  18;  PtoL  iu.  1.  §  79.)  Strabo  says 
it  was  250  stadia  from  the  mainland,  which  is  jnst 
about  the  truth  (v.  p.  233).  He  calls  it  a  small 
Island,  but  well  peopled.  It  was  not  unfrequently 
made  use  of,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pontia,  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners  or  political 
exiles.  Among  the^  may  be  mentioned  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustas,  Agrippina,  tlie  widow  of 
Gennanicus,  and  Octavia,  the  first  wife  of  Nero,  of 
whom  the  two  last  were  put  to  death  in  the  island. 
(T:ic.  Atm.  i.  53,  xiv.  63;  Suet  TO.  53.)  Pan- 
dataria  is  about  midway  between  Pontia  {Ponza) 
and  Aenaria  (Ischia)  ;  it  is  of  Tolcanic  origin,  like 
the  group  of  the  Ponxa  Islandi^  to  which  it  is  some- 
times conbidered  as  belonging  ;  and  does  not  exceed 
3  miles  in  length.  Varro  notices  it  as  frequented, 
like  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Pontia  and  Palmaria, 
by  flocks  of  quails  and  turtle-doves  in  their  annual 
migraUons.    (Varr.  R.  i2.  iiL  5.  §  7.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDION,  a  headland  in  the  south-west  of 
Caria,  opposite  the  ishmd  of  Syme.  (Pomp.  MeUi, 
i.  1 6.)  Pliny  (t.  29)  mentions  on  the  same  spot  a 
bmall  town  Paridion,  or  according  to  another  read- 
ing Parrdon.  [L.  S.] 

PANDO'SIA  (UoMZoaiai  Eth.  nay^offu^s),  1. 
A  city  of  Bruttium,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Lucania.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  little  tibove  Con* 
sentia,  the  precise  sense  of  which  expression  is  far 
from  clear  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256);  but  Livy  calls  it 
"  imminentem  Lucanis  ac  Bruttiis  finibus."  (Lir. 
▼iii.  24.)  According  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  an 
Oenotrian  town,  and  was  even,  at  one  time,  the 
capital  of  the  Oenotrian  kings  (Strab.  /.  c);  but  it 
seems  to  have  certainly  received  a  Greek  colony,  as 
ScyUx  expressly  enumerates  it  among  the  Greek 
cities  of  Uiis  part  of  Italy,  and  Scymnus  Chius, 
though  perhaps  less  distinctly,  asserts  the  same 
thing.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12;  Scymn.  Ch.  326.)  It 
was  probably  a  colony  of  Crotona;  though  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius,  who  represents  it  as  founded  in 
the  ^aI^e  year  with  Metaixmtum,  would  lead  na  to 
re^^ard  it  as  an  independent  and  separate  colony. 
(Euseb.  Arm.  Chron,  p.  99.)  But  the  date  assigned 
by  him  of  b.  c.  774  seems  certainly  inadmissible^ 
[Metapostum.]  But  whether  originally  an  in- 
dependent settlement  or  not,  it  must  have  been  a 
de{jendency  of  Crotona  during  the  period  of  great- 
ness of  that  city,  and  hence  we  never  find  its  name 
mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  Its 
only  hist<Hical  celebrity  arises  from  its  being  the 
pbce  near  which  Alexander,  king  of  Epirua,  was 
slain  in  battle  with  the  Bruttians,  b.  c.  326.  That 
monarch  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  avoid 
Pandosia,  but  he  understood  this  as  referring  to  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Thesprotia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Acheron,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  exiatence  of 
both  a  town  and  river  of  the  same  names  in  Italy. 
(Stiab.  vi.  p.  256 ;  Liv.  viii.  24  ;  Justin,  xii.  2; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  The  name  of  Pandosia  is  again 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxix.  38)  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  among  the  Bruttlan  towns  retaken  by  the 
consul  P.  Sempronius,  in  b.  c.  204;  and  it  is  there 
noticed,  together  with  Consentia,  as  opposed  to  the 
^'ignobiles  alias  civitates."  It  was  therefore  at 
this  time  still  a  pUce  of  some  consequence;  and 
Strabo  seems  to  imply  that  it  still  existed  in  his 
time  (Strab.  L  c),  but  we  find  no  subsequent  trace 
9f  it.     There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  its 
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position.  It  is  described  as  a  strong  fortress,  situ- 
ated 00  a  hill,  which  had  three  peaks,  whence  it  was 
called  in  the  oracle  nayHoaia  rpuciKuvos  (Strab, 
L  c.)  In  addition  to  the  vague  statements  of 
Strabo  and  Livy  above  cited,  it  is  enumerated  by 
Scymnus  Chius  between  Crotona  and  ThuriL  Bat 
it  was  clearly  an  inland  town,  and  must  probably 
have  stood  in  the  mountains  between  Consentia  and 
Thurii,  though  its  exact  site  cannot  be  determined, 
and  those  assigned  by  local  topographera  are  purely 
conjecturaL  The  proximity  of  the  river  Acheron 
affords  us  no  assistance,  as  this  was  evidently  an 
inc<HU»iderable  stream,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  on  any  other  occasion,  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  identified. 

Much  oonfusicm  has  arisen  betwem  the  Bruttian 
Pandosia  and  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Lucania 
(No.  2.);  and  some  writers  have  even  considered 
this  last  as  the  place  where  Alexander  perished* 
(Romanelli,  voL  i.  pp.  261^263).  It  is  true  that 
Theopompus  {pp.  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15),  in  speaking 
of  that  event,  described  Pandosia  as  a  city  of  tbs 
Lucanians,  but  this  is  a  very  natural  error,  as  it 
was,  in  fact,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  two  nations 
(Liv.  viiL  24),  and  the  passages  of  Livy  (xxix.  38) 
and  Strabo  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  really 
situated  in  the  land  of  the  Bruttians. 

2.  A  town  of  Lucania,  situated  near  Heradea. 
It  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  precedii^; 
but  the  distinct  existence  of  a  Lucanian  town  of  the 
name  is  clearly  established  by  two  authorities.  Plu- 
tarch describes  Pyrrhos  as  encamping  in  the  plain 
between  Pandosia  and  Heraclea,  with  the  river  Siris 
in  front  of  him  (Pint.  Pyrrk  16);  and  the  cele- 
brated Tabulae  Ueracleoises  repeatedly  refer  to  ths 
existence  of  a  town  of  the  name  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Heraclea.  (Mazocchi,  Tab,  He» 
racl.  p.  104.)  From  these  notices  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
Heraclea,  but  apparently  further  inland ;  and  its  site 
has  been  fixed  with  some  probability  at  a  spot  called 
Sta  Maria  d  Anglona,  about  7  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  4  from  Heraclea.  AngUma  was  an  episcopal 
see  down  to  a  kte  period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  is 
now  wholly  deserted.  (Mazocchi,  I  c  pp.  104, 105; 
BomaneUi,  vol.  L  pw  265.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDCSIA  (JloM^wrta:  Eth.  Uayboauis),  an 
ancient  colony  of  Elis  (Dem.  HahnMa,  p.  84,  Beiske), 
and  a  town  of  the  Cassopaei  in  the  district  of  Thes- 
protia in  Epirus,  situated  upon  the  river  Acheron. 
It  is  probably  represented  by  the  rocky  height  of 
Kastrij  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  walls  of  an 
acropolis,  while  those  of  the  city  descend  the  slopes 
on  either  side.  (Strab.  viL  p.  324;  Liv.  viii.  24  ; 
Justin,  xiL  2 ;  Plin.  iv.  1  ;  Steph.  B. «.  v. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  55.) 


COIN  OF  PANDOSIA. 

PANDOVI  REGIO  (nov8«Sow  x^P^  PtoL  rii. 
1.  §  1 1),  a  district  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Uindottdn.  The  name  is  in  some 
editions  TlayliidyoSf  but  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  above  (which  was  suggested  by  Erasmus) 
is  the  true  reading.  There  is  anothnr  district  of  the 
same  name  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Am- 
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jab  on  the  Bidaspes  (y^&ta)  (vii.  1.  §  46).  It  ia 
clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  names  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  original  Indian  dynas^,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  PandavaSf  and  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  extended  very  widely  over  India. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  the  district 
in  the  Pctnjdb  belonged  to  king  Porus.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  686:  Lassen,  Ind.  AUerA.  Geschichte  der  Pan- 
dava,  p.  652.)  [V.] 

PANEAS,  PANIAS,  or  PANEIAS  (novf<£j, 
Uayids,  navei(ir,  Hierocl  p.  716),  more  usually 
called  either  CAKaimKiA  Paneas  (Ktuadptia  Ua- 
p§ds.  or  Uavtdi^  Joseph.  Ant,  xviii.  2.  §  3,  £.  Jud. 
ii.  9.  §1;  Ptol.  V.  15.  §  21;  Plin.  v.  15.  8.15; 
Sozom.  V.  21;  on  coins,  K.  6wh  Xlavcf^  and  wphs 
florcfV;  in  Steph.  B.  incorrectly  irpbs  rf  IlavceiSi) 
or  Caesareia  Phtlippi  (K.  ri  ^lA/tnrov,  MaUh.xvi. 
13;  Mark,  viii.  27;  Joseph.  Ant  xx.  8.  §  4,  B.J. 
UL  8.  §  7,  2.  §  1 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  17),  a  city  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  called  by  Ptolemy  and  Hier- 
ocles  (Zf.  cc.)  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  situated  upon 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Panium,  one  of  the  branches  of  Lebanon.  Mt 
Panium  contained  a  cave  sacred  to  Pan,  whence  it 
derived  its  name.  (Philostorg.  viL  7.)  At  this 
spot  Herod  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  §  3,  B.  J.  i.  21.  §  3.)  Paneas 
was  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  town  of 
Laish,  afterwards  called  Dan;  but  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  state  that  they  were  separate  cities,  distant 
4  miles  from  each  other.  (BeUnd,  Pcdaestina^ 
p.  918,  seq.)  Paneas  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Caesareia  in  honour  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  gave  it  the  surname  of  Philip]» 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Caesareia  in  Pales- 
tine. (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  2.  §  3,  B.  J.  ii.  9.  §  1.) 
It  was  subsequently  called  Neronias  by  Herud 
Agrippa  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Nero.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  8.  §  4 ;  Coins.)  According  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  it  was  the  residence  of  the  women 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood.  (^Matth,  ix.  20 ; 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  18;  Sozom.  v.  21 ;  Theoph. 
Chronogr.  41  ;  Phot  cod.  271.)  Under  the 
Christians  Paneas  became  a  bishopric.  It  is  still 
called  Bdnids,  and  contains  now  only  150  houses. 
On  the  NE.  side  of  tlie  village  the  river,  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  source  of  the  Jordan,  issues  from  a 
spacious  cavern  under  a  wall  of  rock.  Around  this 
source  are  many  hewn  stones.  In  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  directly  over  the  cavern  and  in 
other  parts,  several  niches  have  been  cut,  apparently 
to  receive  statues.  Each  of  these  niches  had  once 
an  inscription;  and  one  of  them,  copied  by  Burck- 
faardt,  appears  to  have  been  a  dedication  by  a  priest 
of  Pan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  cavern  is 
the  cave  of  Pan  mentioned  above;  and  the  hewn 
•tones  around  the  spring  may  have  belonged  perhaps 
to  the  temple  of  Augustus.  This  spring  was  con- 
aidered  by  Josephus  to  be  the  outlet  of  a  small  lake 
called  Phiala,  situated  120  stadia  from  Paneas  to- 
wards Trachonitis  or  the  NE.  Respecting  this  lake 
tee  Vol.  U.p.  519,  b. 

(Reland,  PcUaettina^  p.  918,  seq.;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  339,  seq.;  Burckhanlt,  Syrioj  p.  37,  seq.;  Ro- 
binson, BibL  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  347,  seq.) 

PANE'PHYSIS  (nov«>w(rij,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  52), 
a  town  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  recent  writers  only, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy  (Uaytipvaos, 
Come.  Ephes.  p.  478 ;  Xloy/^ctror,  Cassian.  CoUaL 
si.  8).  It  probably  therefore  bore  another  appel- 
btaon  in  more  ancient  tiroes.     Hanni^rt  (v',>l.  x. 


PANISSA. 

pi.  2.  p.  580)  believes  it  to  *haT8  been  the  city  cf 
Diospolis  in  Uie  Delta ;  and  he  agrees  with  Chain- 
poUion  {rEgypte^  vol.  ii.  p.  130)  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  Menzal^  It  stood  between  the 
Tanitic  and  Mendesian  arms  of  the  Nile,  a  little 
SE.  of  the  Ostium  Mendesinm.  Ptolemy  (L  e) 
says  that  it  was  the  ca{utal  of  a  name,  which  be 
alone  mentions  and  denominates  fi4ovr.  Panephyzis 
may  have  been  either  the  surviving  suburb  of  a  de- 
cayed Deltaic  town,  or  one  of  the  hamlets  which 
sprang  up  among  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient 
city.  [W.  B  D.l 

PANGAEUM,  PANGAEUS  (t^  ndyy^'^  or 
Tlayycuoy  Spos,  6  1X0770101,  Herod,  v.  16,  viL  112, 
113;  Thucii.99;  Aesch.  Pers.  494;  Pind.  i^A. 
iv.320;  Eurip.  Rhes.  922,972;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii. 
35;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  87,  106;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Virg. 
6^eor^.  iv.  462 ;  Lucan,  i.  679),  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Macedonia,  which,  under  the  modem  name 
of  Pimdrif  stretching  to  the  E.  from  the  left  bank 
of  tho  Strymon  at  the  pass  of  Amphipolis,  bounds 
all  the  eastem  portion  of  the  great  Stiymonic  basin 
on  the  S.,  and  near  Prdvitta  meets  the  ridges 
which  enclose  the  same  basin  on  the  £.  Pangaeum 
produced  gold  as  well  as  silver  (Herod,  vii.  112; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106);  and  its  slopes  were  covered 
in  summer  with  the  Bom  centifoUcL  (Plin.  xxL 
10;  Theoph.  H.  P.  vi.  6;  Athen.  xv.  p.  682.) 
The  mines  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Uie  Tba- 
sians;  the  other  peoples  who,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus (I.  c),  worked  Pangaeum,  were  the  Pieres  and 
Odomanti,  but  particularly  the  Satrae,  who  bordered 
on  the  mountain.  None  of  their  money  has  reached 
US;  but  to  the  Pangaean  silver  mines  may  be  traced 
a  large  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edones.  [Edo5E8.] 
(Leake,  Norikem  Greece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  190, 
212.^  PE  B  J 1 

PANHELLE'NES.  [Grakcia,  VoLLp.1010.] 

PANIO^IUM  {naj^i6viov),  a  place  on  the  west- 
em  slope  of  Mount  Mycale,  in  the  territory  of  Priene, 
contaimng  the  common  national  Fanctoary  of  Po- 
seidon, at  which  the  lonians  held  their  r^ular 
meetings,  from  which  circumstance  the  place  de- 
rived its  name.  It  was  situated  at  a  distance  of 
3  stadia  from  the  sea-coast  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639; 
Herod,  i.  141, foil.;  Mela,  i.  17;  Plin.  v.  31;  Paus. 
vii.  5.  §  1.)  The  Panionium  was  properly  speaking 
only  a  grove,  with  such  buildings  as  were  necessary 
to  accommodate  strangers.  Stephanus  B.  is  the  only 
writer  who  calls  it  a  town,  and  even  mentions  tlio 
Ethnic  designation  of  its  citizens.  The  preparations 
for  the  meeting  and  the  management  of  the  games 
devolved  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Priene.  The 
earlier  travellers  and  geographers  looked  for  the  site 
of  the  Panionium  in  some  place  near  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  TshangH;  but  Col.  Leake  (^Atia  Minor,  p. 
260)  ob8er^'es:  **The  uninhabitable  aspect  of  the 
rocks  and  forests  of  Mycale,  from  Cape  Trogilinm 
to  the  modem  Tthangliy  is  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  fix  upon  any  spot,  either  <m  the  face  or 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  at  which  Panionium 
can  well  be  supposed  to  have  stood.  Tskangli,  on 
the  other  hand,  situated  in  a  delightful  and  well 
watered  valley,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  Pani- 
oiiian  festival:  and  here  Sir  William  Gell  fbond,  in 
a  church  on  the  sea-shore,  an  inscription  in  which 
he  distinguished  the  name  of  Panionium  twice.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
TthangU  being  on  the  site  of  Panionium.**  [L.Sl] 

PANISSA,  a  river  on  the  K  coast  of  Thrace. 
(Plin.  iv.  11.8.18.)  [T.H.D.] 


PANIUM. 

r  ANIUM  (nirior,  HlerocL  p.  632 ;  Const  Porph. 
lie  Them.  ii.  1.  p.  47;  Saidas,  s.  v.),  a  town  on  the 
roost  of  Thnce,  near  Heracleia;  perhaps  the  modem 
Bunados.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PA'NNONA  (Udpvora),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Crete,  S.  of  Cnossas,  retaining  the  name  of  Patwn, 
(Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10.) 

PANNO'NIA  (nowoKia,  Ptol.  ii.  1.  §  12  ;  or 
IleuoWa,  Zosim.  ii.  4.3),  one  of  the  most  important 
provinces  of  the  Ronmn  empire,  on  the  south  and 
west  of  the  Danube,  which  furms  its  boundary  in 
the  north  and  east ;  in  the  south  it  bordered  on 
Illyricnm  and  Moesia,  while  in  the  west  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Noricnm  by  Mount  Cetius.  and  from 
Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps.  The  country  extended 
along  the  Danube  from  Vindobona  (^Vienna)  to 
Singidunum,  and  accordingly  comprised  the  easti'm 
portions  of  ^ttf  trio,  Carmthiaf  Camiolaf  the  part  of 
Hungary  between  the  Ikmube  and  Save^  Slavonian 
and  portions  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  After  its  subju- 
gation by  the  Romans,  it  was  divided  into  Pannonia 
Superior  {ji  ivw  Hayvovia)  and  Pannonia  Inferior 
(  ri  icdrot  Uayyo^ia),  by  a  straight  line  running  from 
Arabona  in  the  north  to  Servitium  in  the  south,  so 
that  the  part  west  of  this  line  constituted  Upper 
Pannonia,  and  that  on  the  east  Lower  Pannunia. 
(Pt()l.  ii.  15.  §  16.)  In  consequence  of  tliis  division 
the  whole  country  is  sometimes  called  by  the  plural 
name  Pannoniae  (XlayyoWcu,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  1  ; 
Zosim.  ii.  43;  Plin.  xzxvii.  11.  s.  2).  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  emperor  Galerius  separated  the  district 
of  Lower  Pannonia  between  the  Raabf  Danube,  and 
Drave^  and  constituted  it  as  a  separate  province 
under  the  name  of  Valeria,  in  honour  uf  his  wife  who 
bore  the  same  name.  (Aur.  Vict,  de  Caes,  40 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  10,  xxviii.  3.)  But  as  Lower 
Paimonia  seemed  by  this  measure  to  be  too  much 
reduced,  Constantine  the  Great  added  to  it  a  part  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  viz.,  the  districts  about  the  Upper 
Drave  and  Save;  and  Upper  Pannonia  was  hencef(»th 
called  Pannonia  Prima,  and  Lower  Pannonia,  Pan- 
nonia Secunda.  (Amm.  Marc  xv.  3,  xvii.  12.) 
All  these  three  provinces  belonged  to  the  diocese  of 
Illyricuin.  It  should  bo  obser\*ed,  however,  that 
Pannonia  Secunda  is  sometimes  alM  called  Iuter> 
amnio.  Savin,  or  Ripensis.  (Sext.  Rnf.  Brev,  11  ; 
Notit.  Imp.)  The  three  |M"ovinces  into  which  Pan- 
nonia was  thus  divided  were  governed  by  three  diffe- 
rent officers,  a  praet^s  residing  at  Sabaria,  a  consular 
residing  at  Sirmium,  and  a  praefect  who  had  his  seat 
at  Siitcia.  The  part  bordering  upon  Germany,  which 
stood  most  in  need  of  prolectii>n,  had  always  the 
strongest  garrisons,  though  all  Pannonia  in  general 
wa.M  pn>tected  by  numonni.s  armies,  which  were  gradu- 
ally increased  to  seven  legions.  Besides  these  troops 
the  fleet  stationed  at  Vindobona  was  the  strongest 
of  the  three  fleets  maintained  on  the  Danube. 

Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  36)  mentions  an  unfortunate 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Pannonia  from  **  pannus," 
*'a  rag  or  piece  of  cloth,"  referring  to  a  peculiar  article 
of  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  though  he  also  states  at 
the  same  time  that  the  natives  called  themselves  Pan- 
ihjnians,  whence  it  follows  that  the  name  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  pannus.  As  to  the 
identity  of  the  name  with  that  of  Paeonians  we  shall 
l:ave  occai^ion  to  speak  presently. 

In  its  physical  configuration,  Pannonia  forms  a 
vast  plain  enclosed  only  in  the  west  and  south 
by  mountains  of  any  considerable  height,  and 
traversed  only  by  hills  of  a  moderate  size,  which 
fom  ^e  terminations  of  the  Al|Mne  chains  in  the 
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west  and  sontb,  and  are  for  this  reason  called  by 
Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  28)  and  Tibnllus  (iv.  1.  109)  the 
Pannooian  Alps.  The  separate  parts  of  these  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Alps  are  mentioned  under  the  names 
of  Mount  Carvancas,  Cktius,  Albii  Montrs, 
Claudius,  and  Alma  or  Almus.  The  mountains 
on  the  western  and  southern  frontiers  contain  the 
sources  of  some  important  rivers,  such  as  the  Dra- 
vus  and  Savus,  which  flow  almost  parallel  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  Danube.  Only  ooc 
northern  tributary  of  the  Dravus  is  mentioned,  vis., 
the  MuRius ;  while  the  Savus  receives  from  the 
south  the  Nauportus,  Carcorus,  Colapis,  Oe- 
NEus,  Urtakus,  Valdasus,  and  Drdvus.  The 
only  otlier  important  river  in  the  north-west  is  the 
Akrabo.  The  northern  part  of  Pannonia  cratained 
a  great  ]ake  called  the  Pelbo  or  Peiso  (the  Plat- 
tentee),  besides  which  we  may  notice  some  smaller 
hikes,  the  Ulcaei  Lacus,  between  the  Save  and  the 
Drave,  near  their  mouth.  The  climate  and  fertility 
of  Pannonia  are  described  by  the  ancients  in  a  manner 
which  little  corresponds  with  what  is  now  known  of 
those  countries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  rough, 
cold,  rugged,  and  not  very  productive  country  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  317 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  37  ;  Herodian,  i.  6), 
though  later  writers  acknowledge  the  fertility  of  the 
plains.  (Solin.  21;  comp.  with  Veil.  Pat.  iL  110.) 
Both  statements,  howevra*,  may  be  reconciled,  if  we 
recollect  how  much  the  emperors  Probus  and  Ga- 
lerius  did  to  promote  the  productiveness  cf  the 
country  by  rooting  out  the  large  forests  and  render- 
ing the  districts  occupied  by  them  fit  for  agriculture. 
(Plin.  iii.  28;  Appian,  lUyr.  22;  Hygin.  de  Limit. 
Const,  p.  206;  Aurel.  de  Caes.  40.)  As  the  forests 
in  thobo  times  were  probably  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present,  timber  was  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  Pannonia,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  it  were  imported  into  Italy.  (SoUn.  22.) 
Agriculture  was  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  rearing  of 
barley  and  oats,  from  which  the  Pannonians  brewed 
a  kind  of  beer,  called  Sabaia  (Dion  Cass.  xhx.  36 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  8),  and  which  formed  the  cliief 
articles  of  food  for  the  natives.  Olives  and  vines  do 
not  appear,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  have  grown  at  all 
in  Pannonia,  until  the  emperor  Probus  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir- 
mium. (Vopisc.  Prcb.  1,  18;  Entrop.  ix.  17; 
Aurel.  Met  de  Caes.  37.)  Among  the  valuable 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  fragrant 
saliunca  is  mentioned  (Phn.  xxi.  20),  and  among 
the  animals  dogs  excellent  for  the  chase  are  spoken 
of  by  Kemesianus  {Cyneg.  126),  the  cattae  by  Mar- 
tial (xiii.  69),  and  the  charax  or  black-cock  by 
Athenaeus  (Ix.  p.  398).  The  rivers  must  have  pro- 
vided the  inhabitants  with  abundance  of  fish.  The 
ancients  do  not  speak  of  any  metohi  found  in  Panncmia, 
either  because  the  mines  were  not  worked,  or  be- 
cause the  metals  imported  from  Pannonia  were 
vaguely  said  to  come  from  Noricum,  where  mining 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  (Paunonii,  Jlaw6vuit^ 
Udvvov^Sy  or  Uaiovti)  were  a  very  numerous  race, 
which,  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  could  send 
100,000  armed  men  into  the  field.  (Appian,  Illyr, 
22.)  Appian  (/.  c.  14)  states  that  the  Romans 
regarded  them  as  belonging  tn  lUyricum.  Some 
have  inferred  from  this  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  lUyrians;  and  some  tribes,  such  as  the 
Pyrustae,  Bluzani,  and  Daesitiatae,  are  actually  de- 
scribed by  some  as  Illyrian  and  by  o^jb^n  v^  ^%aa^ 
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nooUn  tribes.  The  fact  that  most  Greek  writers 
called  them  Paeonians,  and  that  Tacitos  {Germ.  43) 
speaks  of  the  Pannonian  language  as  different  from 
that  of  the  German  tribes,  seems  to  favonr  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Thracian 
Paeonians,  who  had  graduallj  spread  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  confines  of  Italy.  It  must 
however  be  obserred  that  Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  36), 
wlio  knew  the  people  well,  denies  that  they  were 
I'aeonians.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
Celtic  tribes  also  existed  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Roman  empire  Soman  civilisation 
and  the  Latin  language  had  made  considerable 
progress.  They  are  described  as  a  brave  and  war- 
like people,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  lived  in  a  very  low 
state  of  civilisation,  and  were  notorious  for  cruelty  and 
love  of  bloodshed  (Dion  Cass.  /.  c;  Appian,/Z(yr.  14; 
Stiab.  vii.  p.  318 ;  Stat  Silv.  iii.  13),  as  well  as  for 
faithlessness  and  cimning  (TibulL  iv.  ].  8).  But 
since  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  conquerors  produced  considerable  changes 
(Veil.  Pat  ii.  110) ;  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
Pannonians  (some  of  their  gods,  such  as  Latobius, 
Laburus,  Chartus,  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions) 
gave  way  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  Pannonian  divi- 
nities were  identified  with  Roman  ones  (Spart  Sever, 
15 ;  Lamprid.  AUx,  7).  The  Romanisation  of  the 
country  was  promoted  and  completed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies  and  garrisons,  so  ^at  at  the 
tune  of  the  migration  of  nations,  the  country  was 
completely  Romanised. 

The  following  are  the  principal  tribes  noticed  by 
the  ancients  in  Pannonia  ;  some  of  them,  it  must  be 
observed,  are  decidedly  Celtic  In  Upper  Pannonia 
we  meet  with  the  Azau,  Cttni,  Bon,  Cole- 

TIAKI,   OSERIATES,  SeRRETES,   SbRRAPILU,   SaN- 

DRiZETES,  Latobici,  aud  Varciaki,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Iapodes  or  Iafydes,  the  Colapiani  and 
SooRDisci,  though  some  of  these  latter  may  have 
extended  into  Illyricum.  In  Lower  Pannonia,  we 
have  the  Arabisci,  Uercuniatae,  Amdiantes, 
Iasii,  Breuci,  Amantini  (A3LAifTEs),  and  Cor- 
2fucATES.  Besides  these,  Pliny  (iii.  26)  mentions 
the  Arivates,  Belqites,  and  Catari,  of  whom  it 
»  not  known  what  districts  they  inhabited.  Towns 
and  villages  existed  in  the  country  in  great  numbers 
even  before  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  (Dion  Cass. 
Iv.  29 ;  Jomand.  Get  50)  ;  and  Appian's  statement 
(^lUyr.  22),  that  the  Pannonians  lived  only  in  vil- 
lages and  isolated  furms,  probably  applies  only  to 
some  remote  and  more  rugged  parts  of  the  country. 
The  most  important  towns  were  Vindobona,  Car- 
MUNTCM,  Scarbaktia,  Sabaria,  Arrabo,  Pae- 
Tovis,  SisciA,  Aemona,  Nauportus  ;  and  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  Breoetio,  Aquimcum,  Mursia, 
Cibalae,  Acikincum,  Taurunum,  and  Sirmium. 
The  histoiy  of  Pannonia  previous  to  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  is  little  known.  We  learn  from 
Justin  (xxiv.  4,  xxxii.  3,  12)  that  some  Celtic 
tribes,  probably  remnants  of  the  hosts  of  Brennus, 
settled  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  tribes  seem  to 
have  been  governed  by  their  own  chiefs  or  kings. 
(Veil.  Pat  ii.  114;  Sext  Ruf.  i?rcr.  7;  Jomand. 
de  Reg.  Sue.  50.)  The  obscurity  which  hangs 
over  its  history  begins  to  be  somewhat  removed  in 
the  time  of  the  triumvirate  at  Rome,  b.  c.  35,  when 
Octavianus,  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  giving 
his  troops  occupation  and  maintaining  them  at  tho 
expense  of  others,  attacked  the  Pannonians,  and  by 
eooquering  the  town  of  Sisda  broke  the  strengdi  of 
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the  nation.    (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36;  Appian,  lUj/r. 
13,  22,  foil.)      His  general  Vibius  afterwards  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  country.     But  not  many 
years  after  this,  when  a  war  between  Marobodnns, 
king  of  the  Maroomanni,  and  the  Romans  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  the  Panncmians,  together  with 
the  Dalmatians  and  other  Dlyrian  tribes,  rose  in  a 
great  insurrection  against  their  oppfosson,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  bloody  war  of  several  yean*  du- 
ration that  Tiberius  succeeded  in  reducing  them, 
and  changing  the  country  into  a  Roman  province, 
A.D.8.    (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24,  28,  29;  Suet.  Tib.  15, 
20;  VelL  Pat  ii.  110,  foil.)    Heoceforth  aeon- 
siderable  army  was  kept  in  Pannonia  to  secure  the 
submission  of  the  people.  When  the  soldiers  recdved 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  thej  broke  out 
in  open  rebellion,  but  were  reduced  by  Dmsns.  (Tac 
Ann.  i.  15,  foil.  30;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  4.)      During 
the  first  century  Pannonia  formed  only  one  province, 
under  the  administratioo  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  em- 
peror. Respecting  its  division  in  the  second  century, 
we  have  ahready  spoken.     Until  the  time  of  the 
migration  of  nations,  Pannonia  rnnainad  a  part  of 
the  Roman  empire;  many  cokmies  and  municipia 
were  established  in  the  country,  and  fortresses  were 
built  for  its  protection;  military  roads   bUso  wen 
constructed,  especially  one  along  the  Danube,  and  a 
second  through  the  central  part  of  the  country  from 
Vlndobona  to  Sirmium.     The  Romans  did  indeed 
much  to  civilise  the  Pannobians,  but  they  at  the 
same  time  derived  great  benefits  from  them;  the 
military  valour  of  the  natives  was  of  great  service 
to  them,  and  formed  always  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  legions.     About  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  Pannonia  was  lost  to  the  Romans 
in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Huns, 
to  whom  the  emperor  Tbeodusius  II.  was  obliged 
formally  to  cede  Pannonia.   (Prise  Exc.  de  Jjeg. 
p.  37,  ed.  Paris.)     On  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  by  the  death  of  Attila,  the  country  foil 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths  (Jomand.  Get.  50), 
from  whom  it  passed,  about  a.  d.  500,  into  those  of 
the  Longobardi,  who  in  their  turn  had  to  give  it  up 
to  the  Avari  in  a.d.  668. 

The  ancient  authorities  for  the  geography  of  Pan- 
nonia are  Ptolemy  (ii.  15  and  16),  Pliny  (u.  28), 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  206,  folL,  v.  p.  213,  foil.,  vii.  p.  313, 
foil.),  Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  34—38,  Iv.  23,  24). 
Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  110,  foil.),  Tacitus  (^iia.  ii 
16,  foil),  Appian,  Jomandes  (U.  oc).  Among 
modem  writers  the  following  deserve  to  be  consulted: 
SchSnleben,  Camiola  cmtiqua  et  noro,  and  Annales 
Comiolae  antiquae  et  novae^  Labacus,  1681,  fbl.; 
Katanesich,  Comment,  in  C.  PUnii  Sectmdi  Pan- 
nomamj  Buda,  1829 ;  Niebubr,  Lect.  on  Ancient 
EtBt  vol.  i.  p.  164,  foil.  [L.  &] 

PANOPEUS  or  PHANOTEUS  (nojwt*w,  Horn. 
Strab.  Pans. ;  Uaf^mi^  Hes.  ap.  Stmb.  ix.  p.  424  ; 
Steph.  B.  8.  V. ;  Ov.  Met  iii.  19  ;  SUt.  Tkeb.  vii. 
344 ;  narosrcax,  Herod,  viii.  34  ;  ^yortvSf  said 
by  Strab.,  ix.  p.  423,  to  be  its  name  in  his  time, 
but  the  form  also  occurs  in  Thuc  iv.  89  ;  ^oi^cia, 
Steph.  B.  8.  V. ;  Phanotea,  Li  v.  xxxil  18 :  Etk. 
IlayoirtvSy  ^ovorcvs),  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis, 
near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  road  from 
DauUs  to  Chaeroneia.  Pausanias  says  that  Pano- 
peus  was  20  stadia  from  Chaeroneia,  and  7  from 
Daulis  (ix.  4.  §§1,7):  but  the  latter  number  is 
obviously  a  mistake.  The  ruins  at  the  village  of 
Aio  Vkui  (jSytos  BA(£<nf),  which  are  clearly  those 
of  Panopeus,  are  dbtont  about  20  stadia  from  K^» 
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pftma  (Cbaeronem),  bat  as  much  as  27  nUdui 
fiom  DhavUa  (Daulis).  Panopeos  was  a  very  an- 
cient town,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Phlejrjae. 
SchcdiuM,  the  king  of  Panopeos,  and  his  brother, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Trojan  War. 
(Pans.  X.  4.  §  1.)  Panopeua  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  grave  of  Tityos,  who  was  slain  by  Apollo  at 
this  place,  because  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to 
I^to  on  her  way  to  Delphi.  (Horn.  Od.  z.  676; 
Paos.  X.  4.  §  5.)  Panopeos  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  (Honid.  viii.  34),  and  a^ain  by  Philip  at 
the  close  of  the  Sacred  War.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  1.)  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  198,  on  the  firrt 
attack  (Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Polyb.  v.  96);  and  was 
(ici>troyed  for  the  third  time  in  the  campaign 
between  Sulla  and  Archelaas,  the  general  of  Mith- 
ridates.  (Plut.  Stdi  16.)  Paa&anias  says  that  the 
ancient  city  was  7  stadia  in  circuit ;  bat  in  his 
time  the  place  consisted  of  only  a  few  huts,  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  torrent.  There  are  still  con- 
Kideruble  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  upon  the 
rocky  heights  above  Aio  VlasL  The  masonry  is 
of  difierent  periods,  as  one  might  have  expected 
from  the  twofold  destruction  of  the  city.  There  are 
no  longer  any  remuns  of  the  tomb  of  Tityus,  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  the  third  of  a  stadium 
in  circumference,  and  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
torrent.  Pausanius  also  mentions  on  the  side  of  the 
Sacred  Way  a  building  of  unbaked  bricks,  containing 
a  statue  of  Pentelic  marble,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  intended  eitiier  fur  Asclepius  or  Prometheus.  It 
was  believed  by  some  that  Pronnetheus  made  the 
human  nice  out  of  the  sandy-coloured  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  tliat  they  still  smelt  like  human 
flesh.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  207; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  109 ;  Ulrichs, 
Jieimn,  <fc.  p.  151.) 

PANO'POLIS  (noi'iJiroAif,  Diodor.  i.  18;  Ptol 
iv.  5.  §  72;  Tlaytiy  ir6\iSf  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813; 
Uayhs  ir6\is,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  sometimes  simply 
Utuf6s,  Hierocl.  p.  731;  It.  Anion,  p.  166:  Eth. 
UayowoKirnj),  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Acgyp- 
tian  appellative  Chemmis  or  Chemmo  (Herod,  ii.  91, 
145,  s«Hj.;  Diodor.  /.  c),  was  a  very  ancient  city  of 
the  Thcbaid,  lat.  26°  40^  N.  [Chemmis.]  Pano- 
polis  was  dedicated  to  Chem  or  Pan,  one  of  the  first 
l)ctad  of  the  Acgyptian  divinities,  or,  according  to  a 
later  theory,  to  the  Panes  and  Satyri  generally  of 
Upper  Aegypt  (Plat.  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  14.)  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium  describes  the  Chem  or  Pan  of 
this  city  ms  an  Ithyphallic  god,  the  same  whose 
representation  occurs  so  frequently  among  the  sculp- 
tures of  Thebes.  His  face  was  human,  like  that  of 
Auimon;  his  head-dress,  like  that  of  Ammon,  con- 
sisted of  long  straight  feathers,  and  over  the  fingers 
of  Ills  right  hand,  which  is  lifted  up,  is  suspended  a 
scourge;  the  body,  like  that  of  Ammon  also,  in- 
cluding the  left  arm,  is  swathed  in  bandages.  An 
inscription  on  the  Kosseir  ruad  is  the  ground  for 
buppowing  that  Choin  and  Pan  were  the  same  deity; 
and  tiiat  Chemmis  and  Panopolis  were  respectively 
the  Aegyptian  and  Gieek  names  for  the  same  city 
is  infemd  from  Diodorus  {L  c.)  Panopolis  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  Nomos  Panopolites.  According  to  Strabo  (L  c.) 
it  was  inhabited  principally  by  stonemasons  and 
linen- weavers;  and  Agathios  (iv.  p.  133)  says  that 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Nonnus  A.  D.  410. 
Although  a  principal  site  of  Panic  worsliip,  Panopolis 
was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Perseus.  From  He- 
rodotus (vi.  53)  we  know  that  the  Dorian  chieftains 
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deduced  their  origin  from  Peneus  tbroogli  Aegypt. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  native  A^yptiao 
gods  was  represented  by  Perseus.  From  the  root  of 
the  word — n4pd»,  to  bum— it  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  is  the  same  with  the  fire-god  Hephaibtoe  or 
Phtah.  The  Panopolite  temple  of  Perseus  was  rec- 
tangular, and  surrounded  by  a  wall  around  which 
was  a  plantation  of  palm-trees.  At  the  entianoe  of 
the  enckwure  were  two  lofty  gateways  of  stone,  and 
npon  these  were  pUced  colonal  statues  in  human 
form.  Witliin  the  adytum  was  a  statue  of  Perseus, 
and  there  also  was  laid  up  his  sandal,  two  cubits  long. 
The  priests  of  Panopolis  asserted  that  Perseus  occa- 
sionally visited  his  temple,  and  that  his  epiphanies 
were  always  the  omens  d  an  abundant  harvest  to 
Aegypt  The  sandals  of  Perseus  are  described  by 
Hesiod  {ScmL  Here.  220),  and  their  deposition  in 
tlie  shrine  implied  that,  having  left  his  abode  for  a 
season,  he  was  travening  the  land  to  bless  it  with 
eiipecial  fertility.  The  modem  name  of  PanopoUs  is 
Akhmim,  an  evident  corruption  of  Chemmis.  The 
rains,  in  respect  of  its  ancient  splendour,  are  inoon- 
siderable.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Panopolis, 
like  Abydos  and  other  of  the  older  cities  of  Upper 
Aegypt,  declined  in  prosperity  as  Thebes  rose  to 
metropolitan  importance.  (Champollion,  FEgypte, 
vol.  I  p.  267;  Pococke,  Travels,  p.  115;  Minutoli, 
p.  243.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PANORMUS  (ndfoptws  :  Eth.  UwopfiiTris, 
Panormitanus:  Palermo),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island, 
about  60  miles  from  its  NW.  extremity,  on  an  ex- 
tensive bay,  which  is  now  known  as  the  GtHfof  Pa- 
lermo.  The  name  is  evidently  Greek,  and  derived 
from  the  excellence  of  its  port,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  the  anchorage  in  its  spacious  bay. 
(Diod.  xxii.  10.)  But  Panormus  was  not  a  Greek 
cobny;  it  was  undoubtedly  of  Phoenician  origin, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  that  people  in  Sicily.  Hence,  when  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  island 
compelled  the  Phoenicians  to  concentrate  themselves 
in  its  more  westerly  portion,  Panormus,  together  with 
Motya  and  Solus,  became  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  their  power.  (Thuc  vi.  2.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  the  Phoenician  name  of  Panormus,  though  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  this  Greek  appellation  was 
not  that  used  by  the  colonists  themselves.  It  would 
be  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  name 
was  only  a  translation  of  the  Phoenician  one  ;  but 
the  Punic  form  of  the  name,  which  b  found  on  coins, 
is  read  "  Afachanath,*  which  signifies  **  a  camp,"  like 
the  Roman  Castra,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  port. 
(Gesenius,  Monum.  Phoen.  p.  288 ;  Mover's  Phd- 
niaer,  vol.  iii.  p.  335.) 

We  have  no  account  of  the  early  history  of  any  of 
the&e  Phoenician  colonies  in  Sicily,  or  of  the  process 
by  which  they  were  detached  from  the  dependence 
of  the  mother  country  and  became  dependencies  of 
Carthage;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  change 
took  place  when  Phoenicia  itself  became  subject  to' 
the  Persian  monarchy.  But  it  is  certain  that  Car- 
thage already  held  this  kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
Sicilian  colonies  when  we  first  meet  with  the  name 
of  Panonnns  in  history.  Thb  is  not  till  b.  c.  480, 
when  the  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Ha- 
milcar  landed  there  and  made  it  their  head-quarteni 
before  advancing  against  Himera.  (Diod.  xi.  20.) 
From  this  time  it  bore  an  im])ortant  part  in  the  wars 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  seems  to  have 
graduaDy  become  the  acknowledged  c&^\ta\.  ^  N2qk\£ 
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duminion  in  tti«  Uluid.     (Puljb.  1,  3S.)     Tlini,  it  under  Tespuiu,  md  aciim  under  Hadrian.    (JA. 

»  mentionsd  in  lbs  war  of  n. 0.  406  M  one  of  tliclr  Colm.  f.   fill;  Zumpt,  de  Cotnn.   p.  4I<I.)     Ku- 

jirincipiil  luviU  alitiuiu  (Diod.  xiii.  88);  4nd  kguo  mennu  inBCriptioni  proie  that  it  cniitinutd  to  bt  ■ 

in  B.C.  397  it  iFuont  of  the  few  cities  vlikh  r«-  flnQriibin);  prorincitl  town  tLn>u^baat    the   pnM 

roained  faithful  to  tfa*  Carthiginlana  at  (lie  tiRM  of  of  the  Ruman  empiit ;  and  ita  owns  ia  rvpatcdlr 

the  siege  of  Mutra,     {Id.  lir.  48.)     Ina.c.383it  DiBotiooed  in  the  Itinerarie.  (/(«.  ^nt  pp.  91,  97; 

iaiKain  notical  ailhe  hod-quarlen  of  the  Canha-  Td>.  FaiL;  Castell.  Itucr.SkiL  pp.  2G,  37,  kc.); 

giniiins  in  Ibe  islaid  (Id.  XT.  17);  and  it  is  cert^o  but  it  ia  ixitaia  that  it  did  not  atlaiu  in  ancimt 

Uiat  it  waa  never  takan,  either  by  DioDjrsius  or  by  timet  to  the  predomitiant  pcaition  wliich  it  now  ea- 

the  itill  nwra  powerful  Agathoclcs.     But  in  b.  c.  jnji.     It  fell  into  the  haodi  of  the  Gotha,  Icf^tlbcr 

S76,  Pjrrhna,  aftsr  hiTing  aobdued  all  the  oiber  with  the  mt  of  Sicily,  and  Mas  the  lut  cilj  of  Ibe 

cities  in  ^ilf  held  by  the  Caitba|r1nUn>,  ei»pt  iaUnd  that  wai  Treated  fnai  them  by  Belinrioa  ii 

Liljbaeum  and  Panennni,  attacked  and  made  him-  A.  D.   S3S.     (Pmcop.   B.  G.  L  5,  S.)     After  tlui 

eeir  master  of  the  latter  citT  also.     (Id.  nit.  10.  p.  it  continued  aubject  to  the  BjEuitine  empin  till 

499.)    It,  honerer,  Boon  fell  B|rain  into  the  handa  of  S35,  when  it  via  taken  bj  the  Sanrens,  nho  rt- 

tiif  CirthaKiaiuie,  who  held  it  at  the  outbreak  of  the  tected  it  as  the  cajulal  of  their  domiTiiooi  in  the 

First  Punic  War,  B.C.  264.    ICwaaat  thia  time  the  island.     It  retained  this  poaition  under  the  Ncnnu 

most  important  citj  of  their  dominions  in  the  island,  kings,  and  1)  (till  the  cai»tal  of  Sicilj-,  and  by  hr 

and  t^enerallj  made  the  head-quarters  both  of  Iheir  the  cioet  populous  city  in  the  ialand^   ccmtainic^ 

armies  and  fleets  ;  but  was  neTerthelesi  taken  with  abore  160,000  inhabilanU. 

bnt  little  dilBcultj  by  the  Koinan  consnla  Aliliua  The  situation  of  Pcitrtao  almeet  Ties  in  beanlj 
Calatinns  and  Cn.  Comcljiu  Sciiuo  in  D,  c.  254.  mtb  that  of  Naplea.  Ita  beanliful  bay  aSbids  u 
(Poiyb.  i.  31,34,38;  Zonar.  rUi.  14;  Diod.  uili.  eicellcnt  mdslead,  fnan  irbence  it  doubilot  de- 
ls p.  505.)  After  this  it  became  one  of  llie  ptin-  rired  its  name;  and  the  inner  or  proprr  faarbmr, 
cipai  naT^  stations  of  the  Romans  thrDagbont  the  though  not  iartre,  is  well  sheltered  and  secure.  Tbe 
retniiindcr  of  the  vir,  and  fur  Ibe  same  reason  be-  ancient  city  pratnblj  occupied  tbe  site  immedialdy 
came  a  pAint  of  the  utmoat  importance  for  tlieir  stra-  aronnd  the  port,  but  there  are  no  meaiu  ef  tivtn; 
tegic  operations.  (Diod.  aaiii.  19,Sl,iiiT.  1;  Poljb.  ita  lopograplij,  as  tlie  ground  is  perfectly  leirf, 
i.  39,  55,  &c.)  It  was  immediately  nnder  the  vails  without  any  natural  leaturBS,and  all  ancient  renuin 
ofPanormus  that  the  Corthaginiana  under  Hudrubal  have  diiappeand,  or  are  covered  by  mcdem  buiUinn 
were  defeated  by  L.  Caeciiius  Metellus  in  B.  c.  250,  We  learn  that  it  consisted  of  an  outer  tuxt  inner 
in  one  of  the  most  decjnive  battles  of  the  whole  war.  city;  the  former,  as  might  be  supposed,  being  Ibc 
(P^lyb.  L  40;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Oros.  i^.  9.)  It  was  mure  recent  of  the  two,  and  thence  called  tbe  Nw 
here  aleo  that  The  Bomans  had  to  nraintaut  a  lonj;-  City  (4  tin  wiMi).  Each  had  its  aeponte  en- 
continued  struggle  with  Kamilcnr  Bares,  oho  had  closure  of  nails,  so  that  when  tbe  onter  city  wai 
Belted  on  the  remarkable  isslaied  mountain  called  tak^n  by  tbe  fiumans,  the  inner  was  sUll  able  fx 
Ercta,  forming  a  kind  of  nataral  fortresi  only  abnut  Bomc  time  to  withstand  their  eSiirta.  (Polyb.  i.  3$; 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Panormus  [Ercta],  and  Diud.  niii.  18.)  The  only  ancient  remains  now 
sncceciled  in  muntaining  bimstir  theie  for  the  space  vieible  at  Palnrmo  are  smne  slight  Tutigcs  of  in 
of  three  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  eBbrts  uf  the  ampbilheaire  near  the  Royal  Palace ;  bnt  nnmenni 
Rinnans  to  dialodgo  him.  They  were  in  consequence  ioecriptions,  as  well  as  fraj;meDts  of  sculpture  and 
coinpelted  to  maintain  an  intrenched  camp  in  fnint  other  objects  of  antiquity,  hare  been  discovend  oa 
of  I'anormns,  at  a  distance  of  only  fire  stadia  from  tha  sile,  and  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  At- 
the  foot  of  the  moontun,  llirongbout  this  protracted  fsrmo. 

contest.     (Polyb.  L  56,  57.)  The  cuius  of  Punormus  an  numeroos;  the  men 

After  the  Boman  conquest  of  Scily,  Panormus  ancient  ones  hare  Pnnic  insciiptions,  and  brluni;  la 

becvne  a  municipal  town,  but  ei^ed  a  privileged  tbe  period  when  the  cily  was  subject  to  Che  Caitb*- 

ciindiiion,  relaininj;  ita  nominal  freedom,  and  immu-  giniaus,  bnt  the  bnsnty  of  tlieir  workmanship  sbom 

nity  from  the  ordinary  burdens  imposed  on  other  the  unequivocal  influence  of  Greek  art.     The  later 

towns  of  Ihe  province.     (Cic.  Terr.  iii.  6.)     It  was  ones  (struck  after  tbe  Roman  conquest,  but  while 

in  consequence  a  fluurithing  and  populous  town,  and  the  cily  still  enjoyed  nominal  freedom)  have  tbe 

tbe  pUce  where  the  cnnrts  of  law  were  held  for  the  legend  in  Greek  letters  IIANOPHITAN.     Still  iaitr 

whole  surrounding  district.     (Id.  &.  ii.  S6,  v.  7.)  are  those  of  the  Runian  colony,  With  Latin  legends. 

Cicero  notice*  it  at  this  Urae  as  one  of  the  principal  On  ttiese,  as  well  as  in  inscriptions,  the  name  is  ft«. 

maritime  and  commercial  citieti  of  the  island.    {lb.  quently  written  Panhormilaoorum ;  and  this  ortbo- 

T.  27.)     In  the  setllenient  of  the  afTairx  of  Sicily  giaphy,  which  is  found  aUo  in  tha  beat  MSS.  of 

which  seisms  to  haio  followed  the  war  with  Seitus  Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  tbe  usual  one  in  Bunun 

Pompeius,  Panonnoj  lost  Its  liberty,  but  received  a  times.  (Eckhel,vol.  i.  p.932;  Zumpi,odri:.  lerr. 

Boman  colony  (Stnb.  vi.  p.  373),  whence  we  find  ii.  !6.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

it  bearing  in  inscriptions  the  title  of  "  Colonia  Au- 
gusta Panormitanorum."  It  would  seem  fr«n  Dion 
Uassius  that  it  received  this  colony  in  B.  c.  20;  and 
coins,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  pnre  in- 
coDtestubly  that  it  became  a  colony  under  Augustni. 
It  ii  strange,  therefore,  that  Pliny,  who  notices  all 
Ibe  other  colonies  lininded  by  that  emperor  in 
Saly,  has  omitted  all  meuioa  of  Panormus  as  sncb, 
wkl  ranks  it  merely  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town. 
<PlIn.  iii.  8.  1.  14;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7 ;  Eckliel,  vol. 
L  p.  333  ;    Oretl.  Inter.  948,  376a)     It  sabse- 
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TANORMUS  (ndyopnos  :  Etk  nayop/iirri%). 
1.  A  harboar  of  AchaU,  15  stadia  £.  of  tbe  pro- 
montory of  Rhinm.  The  bay  is  now  called  Teii^h 
from  a  tekie'h  or  tomb  of  a  Turkish  saint,  which 
formerly  stood  upon  it  (Pans.  Til.  22.  §  10  ;  Thuc. 
ii.  86 ;  Polyb.  v.  102 ;  Plin.  iv.  5  ;  Leake,  Morta^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  195.) 

2.  A  harbonr  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica.  [Vol.  L 
p.  331,b.] 

3.  A  harboar  in  the  district  Chaonia  in  Epeinis, 
situated  nearly  midway  between  Oricum  and  On- 
ch&smus.  (Ptol.  iii.  14.  §  2.)  Strabo  describes  it 
as  a  great  harbour  in  the  midst  of  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  (vii.  p.  324.)  It  is  now  called  Palerimo. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  Panormos,  the  har- 
houT  of  Oiicum  (Strab.  viL  p.  316),  now  Porto  Ha- 
f/meo.  (I^ake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  3,  79.) 

4.  A  harboar  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia.    [Ck- 

FUAU.ENIA.] 

PANORMUS  (Udyopfws).  1.  The  port  of  Ephe- 
eos  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  near 
which  stood  tiie  celebrated  temple  of  the  EphetJan 
Artemis.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  639 ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxvii. 
10,  foil.,  especially  14.  15;  Epiirsus.) 

2.  A  port  on  the  nortli  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Ilalicamassos,  80  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  Myn- 
dus.  (SUidifum.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  272, 273,  276,  foil.) 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  port  which  Thucydides  (viii. 
24)  calls  Udyopfios  rris  MiKrialas.  [L.  S.] 

PANORMUS,  a  harboar  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesos,  opposite  to  the  promontory  of 
Sigeum.     (PUn.  iv.  11.  s.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PANTA'GIAS  (novToic(a»,Thuc.;  ndanaxos, 
Ptol. :  Porcdri),  a  small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Catania  and 
Syracuse,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  promontory 
of  Sta  Croce.  It  is  alluded  to  both  by  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  who  i^ree  in  distinctly  placing  it  to  the  N.  of 
Megara,  between  tliat  city  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Symaethns;  thus  confirming  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
while  Pliny  inaccurately  enumerates  it  after  Megara, 
as  if  it  lay  between  that  city  and  Syracuse.  Its 
name  is  noticed  both  by  Silius  Italicus  and  Claudian, 
but  witliout  any  clue  to  its  position ;  but  the  cha- 
racteriiitic  expression  of  Virgil,  "  vivo  ostia  saxo 
Pantagiae,"  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  stream  meant 
is  tho  one  now  called  the  Porcdri^  which  flows 
through  a  deep  ravine  between  calcareous  rocks  at 
its  mouth,  affording  a  small  but  secure  harbour  for 
small  vessels.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  689 ;  Ovid,  Fast  iv. 
471 :  SiL  Ital.  xiv.  231;  Claudian,  liapL  Proa.  ii. 
58;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iiu  4.  §  9;  Cluver. 6'iciX 
p.  131.)  It  is  but  a  small  stream  and  easily  fordable, 
as  described  by  Silius  lulicus,  but  when  swollen  by 
winter  rains  becomes  a  formidable  torrent;  whence 
Claudian  calls  it  "  saxa  rotantem :"  but  the  stoiy 
told  by  Scrvius  and  Vibius  Sequester  of  its  deriving 
its  name  from  the  noise  caused  by  its  tumultuous 
waters,  is  a  mere  grammatical  ficUon.  (Serv.  cuiAen, 
I  c;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  16.) 

Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Megarian  colonists 
in  Sicily,  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  Uyblaean 
Megara,  established  themselves  for  a  short  time  at  a 
place  called  Trotilus,  above  the  river  Pantagias,  or 
(as  he  writes  it)  Pantacias  (Thuc.  vi.  4).  The  name 
is  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  but  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  tho  village  and  oasUe  of  La  Bruca,  on  a 
tongue  of  rock  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  and  river,  is  probably  the  locality  meant. 
(Smyth's  SicUy,  p.  159.)  [E.  IL  B.] 

PANTALIA.  [Pautalia.] 
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PANTUULAEI  (nayOiaXoToi,  HertxI.  i.  125), 
(me  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Persia  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Nothing  is  known  of  them  beyond  what 
he  states,  that  they  pursued  husbandly  as  tlieir 
occupation.  [V.] 

PANTI  SINUS  (noKTl  if<Jxiroj,  Ptrf  vii.  4.  §  7), 
a  bay  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  ishud  of  Ceyhn.  It 
is  probably  that  which  leads  up  to  Trmcomahe. 
The  name  in  some  editions  is  written  Pan.   [V.] 

PANTICAPAEUM  {UamiKdifaiov,  UayriKa- 
ircuov,  ScyUuc,  Strab.  et  alii;  UavriKairaia,  IHol.  iii. 
6.  §  4:  Eth.  navTiicairoucl^s,  UamiKareidrrit,  Steph. 
B.  8.  V.  for  the  latter  we  should  probably  read 
Ilai^ticairatTiy;,  as  HamucoMtiirai  occurs  on  coins, 
Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  3;  also  Ileun-ixaTcur,  as  if  from  a 
form  Uoi^uriin),  Steph.  B.;  Panticapenses,  Plin.  vi. 
7:  Kertck),  an  important  Greek  city,  situated  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonesus  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  not  far  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Lacus  Alaeotis.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309 ;  Appian, 
MUhr.  107.)  Scyhix  says  (p.  30,  Iluds.)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  30  stadia  from  the  M.ie()tis. 
which  is  too  short  a  distance;  but  Arrian  {PeripL 
§  29,  p.  20,  Huds.)  more  correctly  makes  the  dis- 
tance 60  stadia  from  Panticapaeum  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanius,  the  Maeotb  Indng  regarded  by  tliis 
writer  as  a  continuation  of  the  Tanais,  and  the  Bos- 
porus as  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  According  to 
Steph.  B.  («.  9.)  Panticapaeum  derived  its  name 
from  a  river  Panticapes;  but  tliis  is  a  mistake  of 
the  learned  Byzantine,  who  appears  to  have  recol- 
lected the  river  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, and  therefore  connected  it  with  the  city  Panti- 
capaeum, which,  however,  does  not  stand  upon  any 
river.  Ammianus  also  erroneously  places  it  on  the 
Hypanis  (zxii.  8.  §  26).  According  to  a  tradition 
preserved  by  Stephanus  (s.  r.)  it  was  founded  by  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  who  received  the  district  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  Scythian  king  Agaetes ;  but  we 
know  from  history  that  it  waa  a  Milesian  colony, 
and  apparently  one  of  the  earliest  on  this  coast. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  309;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26.)  Ammianus 
(JL  c.)  calls  it  the  mother  of  all  the  Milesian  towns 
on  the  Bosporus;  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  can- 
not be  determined.  Bockh  {Inacr.  vol  ii  p.  91) 
places  it  about  01.  59.  4  (b.  a  541),  and  it  must 
certainly  have  been  earlier  than  OL  75.1  (b.  c. 
480),  which  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Niebuhr. 
{KUine  Schrift.  vol.  i.  p.  373.)  The  Greeks  con- 
nected the  name  Panticapaeum  with  the  god  Pan, 
wh(»e  figure,  or  that  of  a  Satyr,  frequently  appears 
on  the  coins  of  the  city;  but  this  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  river  Panticapes,  probably  belonged  to 
the  Scythian  language,  and  was,  as  in  similar  cases, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  with  an  Hellenic  termination. 

Panticapaeimi  was  tlie  capital  of  the  kings  (tf 
Bosporus  (Strab.  xL  p.  495 ;  Diod.  xx.  24),  of  whom 
a  brief  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Vol.  L  p.  422.] 
Accordingly  Panticapaeum  was  frequently  called  Bos- 
porus, though  the  latter  name  was  also  given  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  Hence,  when  Demosthenes  says  that 
Theudosia  was  reckoned  by  many  as  good  a  harbour 
as  Bosporus,  he  evidently  means  by  the  latter  the 
capital  and  not  the  kingdom  {in  Lept.  p.  467);  and 
accordingly  Pliny  expressly  says  (iv.  12.  s.  24)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  called  Bosporus  by  some.  Eu- 
tropius  (vii.  9)  erroneously  makes  Panticapaeum 
and  Bosporus  two  different  cities.  Under  the  By- 
zantines Bosporus  became  tho  ordinary  name  (tf  the 
city  (Procop.  cle  Aedif.  iii.  7,  B.  Pera.  i.  12,  B. 
Goth,  iv.  5);  and  amfon^  lVw&  \siDaSck\\»NN&  ^^^»^ 
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Crimea  Kertch  is  still  called  Bospor.  The  old  name, 
however,  continued  in  use  for  a  long  time ;  for  in 
the  Italian  charts  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  the 
town  called  Pandico  or  Pondico^  as  well  as  Bospro 
or  Vospro. 

The  walls  of  the  city  were  repaured  by  Jnstinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aed\f.  iii.  7.) 

The  site  of  Panticapaeum  is  well  described  by 
Strabo.  "  Panticapaeum,"  he  says,  "  is  a  hill,  20 
litadia  in  circumference,  covered  with  buildings  on 
every  8ide  :  towards  the  east  it  has  a  harbour  and 
dot'ks  fur  30  ships  ;  it  has  also  a  citadel "  (vii. 
p.  390).  The  hill  is  now  called  the  Arm-chair  of 
Mithridatcs.  The  modem  town  of  Kertch  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  great  part  of  it  upon  alluvial 
soil,  the  site  of  which  was  probably  covered  by  the  sea 
in  ancient  times  Hence  tlie  bay  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city  appears  to  have  advanced  originally  much 
further  into  the  land ;  and  there  was  probably  at 
one  time  a  second  port  on  the  southern  side,  ofwliich 
there  now  remains  only  a  small  lake,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand.  Foundations  of  ancient 
buildings  and  heaps  of  brick  and  pottery  are  still 
scattered  over  the  bill  of  Mithridates;  but  the  roost 
remarkable  ancient  remains  are  the  numerous  tu- 
muli round  Kertch^  in  which  many  valuable  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  and  of  which  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  below.  The 
most  extraordinary  of  these  tumuli  are  those  of  the 
kings  situated  at  the  mountain  called  Altun-Obo^  or 
the  golden  mountain,  by  the  Tartars.  One  of  the 
tumuli  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  100  feet  high  and 
450  feet  in  diameter,  and  cased  on  its  exterior  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  cubes  of  3  or  4  feet,  placed 
without  cement  or  mortar.  This  remarkable  monu- 
ment has  been  at  all  times  the  subject  of  mysterious 
legends,  but  the  entrance  to  it  was  not  discovered 
till  1832.  This  entrance  led  to  a  gallery,  con- 
structi'ti  of  hiyers  of  worked  stone  without  cement, 
60  i\xi  long  and  1 0  fi^et  high,  at  the  end  of  which 
wus  a  vaulted  chamber,  35  feet  high  and  20  feet  in 
diameter,  the  floor  of  which  was  10  feet  below  the 
fli>i>r  of  the  entrance.  This  chamber,  however,  was 
empty,  though  on  the  ground  was  a  large  square 
stone,  on  which  a  sarcophagus  might  have  rested. 
Tiii^  tumulus  stands  at  a  spot  where  two  branches 
of  a  ioni;  rampart  meet,  which  extends  N.  to  the  Sea 
of  Azof y  and  SK.  to  the  Bosporus  Just  above  Nymph- 
aeuMi.  It  was  probably  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Panticapaeum  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus,  before  the  conquest  of  Nymphaeum 
and  Thcudosia.  Within  the  rampart,  150  paces  to 
the  E.,  there  is  another  monument  of  the  same  kind, 
but  unBnished.  It  consists  of  a  circular  esplanade, 
500  pices  round  and  1 66  in  diameter,  with  an  ex- 
terior covering  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  built  of  worked 
stones,  3  feet  long  and  high,  of  which  there  are 
only  five  layers.  But  the  greatest  discovery  has 
been  at  the  hill,  called  by  the  Tartars  KuUObo,  or 
the  hill  of  cinders,  which  is  situated  outside  of  the 
ancient  rampart,  and  4  miles  from  Kertch,  Hero 
is  a  tumulus  165  feet  in  diameter;  and  as  some 
soldiers  were  carrying  away  from  it  in  1830  the 
stones  with  which  it  was  covered,  they  accidentally^ 
opened  a  passage  into  the  interior.  A  vestibule,  6 
feet  square,  led  into  a  tomb  15  feet  long  and  14 
broad,  which  contained  bones  of  a  king  and  queen, 
golden  and  silver  vases,  and  other  ornaments.  Below 
this  tomb  was  another,  still  richer;  and  from  the 
two  no  less  than  120  pounds*  weight  of  gold  oma- 
mmt»  an  Mid  to  have  been  extntclcd.    Yi^sm  \h« 
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forms  of  the  letters  found  here,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumstances,  it  is  supposed  that  the  tomb  was 
erected  not  later  than  the  fiurth  century  u.  c 
(Dubois,  Voyage  autow  du  CoMicate,  voL  v.  p.  11:1, 
seq.  ;  Seymour,  Rusna  on  Vie  Black  Sea,  ifc 
p.  255,  seq.;  Neunruinn,  Die  Uellenen  m  Shftien- 
lande,  vol  i.  p.  478,  seq.) 


COnr  OF  PAXnCAPAEUM. 

PANTICAPES  (ncanucdimt),  a  river  of  Eaio- 
pcan  Sarmatia,  between  the  Borystheiies  and  tbe 
Tanais,  rises  in  a  lake,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  the  N.,  separates  the  agricultural  and  namsd 
Scythians,  flows  through  the  district  Hylaes,  and 
falls  into  the  Borysthenes.  (Herod,  iv.  18,  19,  47, 
54;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  Mela,  u.  1.  §  5.) 
Dionysius  Per.  (314)  says  that  it  rises  in  the  Rfai- 
paean  mountains.  Many  suppose  it  to  be  the  &- 
mara ;  but  it  cannot  be  identified  with  ceitaintj 
with  any  modem  river.  For  the  various  opimcsu 
held  on  the  subject,  see  Bahr,  ad  Herod,  iv.  54; 
Ukert,  vol  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  191.  Stephanas  B.  erro- 
neously states  that  the  town  of  Panticapaeom  stood 
upon  a  river  Panticapes.     [Panticapaeum.] 

PANTPCHIUM  {naxnix^Qv),  a  small  coast-town 
of  Bithynia,  to  'the  south-east  of  Chalcedoo,  on  tbe 
coast  of  the  Propontis.  {It,  Ant,  p.  140;  HierocL 
p.  571 ;  Tab.  Peut.)  The  pkce  still  bean  tbe  nme 
of  Pandik  or  Pandikku  [L.  &] 

PANTOMATRIUM  (Uainoitdrpiov'.  Eik.  Uw- 
rofidrptos;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  town  on  the  N.  ooa»t 
of  Crete,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  §  7)  between 
Rhithymna  and  the  promontory  of  Dium,  bat  by 
Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  20)  more  to  the  W.,  between  Ap- 
terum  and  Amphimalla:  probably  on  tbe  modeni 
C.Retino.  (Hock,  Creta,  I  pp.  18,  394.)   [T.H.D.] 

PANYASUS.     [Palamnus.] 

PAXYSUS  (naywr((r)6s,  Plol.  iii.  10.  §  8;  Plin. 
iv.  1 1.  s.  18),  a  river  of  Moesia  Inferior,  flowing  into 
the  Euxme  at  Odessus  (  Varna).         [T.  H.  D.] 

PAPHLAGCyNIA  (no^AoyoWa:  £th.  Ho^a- 
ytl»y),  a  country  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  bor- 
dering in  the  west  on  Bithynia,  in  the  east  on 
Pontus,  and  in  the  south  on  Galatia,  while  the  nolh 
is  washed  by  the  Euxine.  The  river  Parthenins  in 
the  west  divided  it  from  Bithynia,  the  Halys  in  tbe 
east  from  Pontus,  and  Mount  Olgassys  in  the  sooth 
from  Galatia.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  140;  Scylax,  p.  34; 
Strab.  xii.  pp.  544,  563;  Agathem.  ii.  6.)  But  hi 
the  case  of  this,  as  of  other  countries  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  boundaries  are  somewhat  fluctuating.  Strabo, 
for  example,  when  saying  that  Paphla^onia  also 
bordered  on  Phrygia  in  the  south,  was  most  probably 
thinking  of  those  earlier  times  when  the  Galatiam 
had  not  yet  estabUshed  tliemselves  in  Phrygia. 
PUny  (vi.  2)  again  includes  Araisus  beyond  tbe 
Halys  in  Paphlagonia,  while  Mela  (i.  19)  r^anis 
Sinope,  on  the  west  of  the  Halys,  as  a  city  of  Pon- 
tus. It  is  probable,  however,  that  m  early  times  tbe 
Paphh^ronians  occupied,  besides  Paphlagonia  proper, 
a  considerable  tract  of  oonntiy  on  the  east  of  the 
Halys,  perhaps  as  far  as  Themiscyra  or  even  Cape 
lawQLum  (Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6.  §  1;  Strab.  sii. 
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p.  548),  and  that  the  Halys  did  not  become  iht 
ix;nnaucnt  boundarjr  until  the  consolidation  of  the 
kinj^dom  of  Pontus.  The  whole  length  of  the  eoim- 
try  from  west  to  east  amounted  to  about  40  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south 
about  20.  Paphlagonia  was  on  the  whole  a  some- 
%«hat  rough  and  mountmnous  country,  Mount  01- 
gnssys  sending  furth  its  ramifications  to  the  north, 
bonictimes  even  as  6ir  as  the  coast  of  the  Euzine;  but 
the  northern  part  nevertheless  contains  extensive  and 
fertile  plains.   (Xenoph. ^na5.  v.  6.  §  6,  foil.;  romp. 
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The  Paphlagonlans  are  described  by  the  ancienta  as 
a  superstitious,  silly,  and  coarse  people,  tliongh  this 
seems  to  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
more  than  to  those  of  the  coast  (Xenoph.  Anab. 
V.  9.  §  6 ;  Aristoph.  Eq.  2,  65,  102,  110;  Lucian, 
Alex.  9.  folL)  Besides  the  Paphls^onians  proper 
and  the  Greek  colonists  on  tho  coasts  we  h^r  of  the 
Heneti  and  Maerones,  concerning  whose  nationality 
nothing  is  known :  they  may  accordingly  have  been 
subdivisions  of  the  Paphlagonians  themselves,  or  they 
may  have  been  foreign  immigrants. 
Slrab.  xii.  p.  543;  Pococke,  TVoiw/s,  iii.  p.  138.1^   Until   the  time  of   Croesus,   the  country  was 


Tlie  Olgassys  is  the  cliief  mountain  of  Paphlagqp^ 
Its  numerous  branches  are  not  distinguislied  b^ 
special  names,  except  the  Scorobas  and  CrroRUb. 
Its  most  remarkable  promontories  are  Carahbis 
and  Syiuas;  its  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
H:ilys,  are  but  small  and  have  short  courses,  as  the 
Sks^v^ius,  Ocuosbaxes,  Evarchus,  21ALECU8,  and 
Amnias.  The  fertility  was  not  the  same  in  all 
ports  of  the  country,  for  the  northern  plains  were 
not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  even  rich  in  olive  plantations 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  546),  but  the  southern,  or  more  mount- 
ainous parts,  were  rough  and  unproductive,  though 
distinguished  for  their  large  forests.  Paphlagimian 
horses  were  celebrated  in  tlie  earliest  times  (Hom. 
//.  ii.  281,  foil.);  the  mules  and  antelopes  (SopKd^cs) 
were  likewise  highly  prized.  In  some  parts  sheep- 
breeding  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  the  chase  was  one  of  the  favourite  pursuits  of 
all  the  Paphlagonians.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547;  Li  v. 
xxxviii.  18.)  Stories  are  related  by  the  ancients 
according  to  which  fish  were  dug  out  of  the  earth  in 
Paphlagonia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  562 ;  Athen.  viii.  p. 
331.)  The  forests  in  the  south  furnished  abundance 
of  timber,  and  the  boxus  of  Mount  Cotyrus  was 
celebrated.  (Theophr.  ff.  /*.  iii.  15;  Plin.  xvi.  16; 
CatolL  iv.  13;  Val.  Flacc  v.  16.)  Of  mineral  pro- 
ducts we  hear  little  except  that  a  kind  of  red  chalk 
was  found  in  abundance. 

The  name  Paphlagonia  is  derived  in  the  legends 
from  Paphlagon,  a  son  of  Phineus.  (Eustath.  ad 
Hom.  Ii.  ii.  851,  ad  Dion.  Per.  787;  Steph.  B. 
$.  V. ;  Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  i.  7.)  Some  mo- 
dem antiquaries  have  had  recourse  to  the  Semitic 
languages  to  find  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
the  name ;  but  no  certain  results  can  be  obtained. 
An  ancient  name  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
been  Pylaemenia  (Plin.  vi.  2 ;  Justin,  xxxvii.  4), 
because  the  Paphlagonian  princes  pretended  to  be 
descendants  of  Pylaemenes,  tho  leader  of  the  Paphla- 
gonijm  Heneti  (liom.  //.  xi.  851)  in  the  Trojan  War, 
after  whom  they  also  called  themselves  Pylaemenes. 

The  Paphlagonians,  who  are  spoken  of  even  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (72.  iL  851,  v.  577,  xiii.  656, 
661),  appear,  hko  the  Leucosyri  on  that  coast,  to 
have  been  of  Syrian  origin,  and  therefore  to  Iiave 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Cappodocians. 
(Herod,  i.  72,  u.  104  ;  Plut.  LuculL  23  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Per.  72.)  They  widely  differed  in  their 
language  and  manners  from  tlieir  Thracian  and 
Celtic  neighbours.  Their  language,  of  which  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  552)  enumerates  some  proper  names,  had  to 
some  extent  been  adopted  by  the  inlmbitants  of  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Halys.  Their  armour  consisted 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  helmets  made  of  wickerwork, 
snudl  shields,  long  spears,  javelins,  and  daggers. 
(Herod.  vU.  72  ;  Xenoph.  Anah.  v.  2.  §  28,  4.  §  13.) 
Tlioir  cavalry  was  very  celebrated  on  account  of 
their  excellent  horses.    (Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6.  §  8.) 


\ned  by  native  independent  princes,  but  that 
Npade  Paphlagonia  a  part  of  his  empire. 
%  28.)  On  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus, 
the  I  w,  \onians  were  incorporated  witli  tlie  Pcr»ian 
empire,  in  which  they  formed  a  part  of  tlie  third 
satrapy.  (Herod,  iii.  90.)  But  at  tliat  great  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  the  government,  the  satrajjs 
found  it  easy  to  assert  their  independence  ;  and 
independent  Paphlagonian  kings  are  accordingly 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Xcnophon 
{AfMb.  V.  6.  §  3,  9.  §  2).  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  whose  expedition  did  not  touch 
those  northern  parts,  kings  of  Cap|)adocia  and 
Paphlagonia  are  still  mentioned.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
ii.  4.  §  1 ;  iii.  8.  §  5  ;  Died.  Sic.  xviii.  16.)  But 
this  independence,  Uiough  it  may  have  been  merely 
nominal,  ceased  soon  after,  and  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia  fell  to  the  sliare  of  Eumenes.  (Diod. 
Sic.  xviii.  3 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4,  16.)  After  Eumenes' 
death,  it  was  again  governed  by  native  princes, 
until  in  the  end  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  by  Mithridates.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  72, 
ed.  Bekker;  DioA.Ecloff.  xxxi.  3 :  Justin,  xxxvii.  1; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  540 ;  Appian,  Mithrid.  1 1,  12.)  Mi- 
thridates,  however,  soon  afterwards  divided  Paphla- 
gonia with  his  neighbour  Nicomedes,  who  made  his 
son,  under  the  name  of  Palaemenes,  king  of  Paphla- 
gonia. (Justin,  xxxvii.  3,  4.)  After  tiio  conquest 
of  Mithridates,  the  Bconans  united  the  coa.st  dis- 
tricts of  Paphlagonia  with  Bithynia,  but  tlie  in- 
terior was  again  governed  by  native  princes  (Strab. 
he. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  71 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  73)  ;  and 
when  their  race  became  extinct,  the  Romans  incor- 
porated the  whole  with  their  empire,  and  thence- 
forth Paphlagonia  fbmicd  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Galatia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  288,  xii.  pp.  541,  562.) 
In  the  new  division  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth 
century,  Paphlagonia  became  a  separate  province, 
only  the  easternmost  part  being  cut  off  and  added 
to  Pontus.  (Hierocl.  pp.  695, 701.)  The  principal 
coast  towns  were  Amastru,  Erttiiini,  Cuumna, 
Cttorus,  Asgialub,  Abonitichos,  CUIOLIS, 
Stepha}(e,  Potami,  Armenk,  Sinopr,  and  Ca- 
rusa.  The  whole  of  tlie  interior  of  the  country 
was  divided,  according  to  Strabo,  into  nine  districts, 
viz.  Blaene,  Domanetis,  Pimoliscne,  Cimiatene,  Ti- 
monitis,  Gezatorigus,  Marmolitis,  Sanisene,  and  Po- 
tamia.  The  interior  contained  only  few  towns,  such 
as  Pompeiopolis,  Gangra,  and  some  mountain  for- 
tresses. [L.  S.] 

PAPHUS  (Ptol.  viii.  20.  §  3,  &c:  Kth.  and 
Adj.  nci^ios,  Paphius,  and  Paphiacus),  the  name  of 
two  towns  seated  on  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  coast 
of  Cypnis,  viz.,  Old  Paphos  (Jli^os  xoAaui,  Ptol. 
V.  14.  §  1;  or,  in  one  word,  UcLKaiifa<pos^  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  683;  Pakepaphos,  Plin.  v.  31.  s.  35)  and 
New  Paphos  (Udnpoi  N^a,  Ptol.  I.  c.\  Nea  Paphos, 
Plin.  /.  r.).  Tho  name  of  Paphos,  witlunit  any  ad- 
junct, it)  ubod  by  ^t&  tiaii  Vl  ^"^vVKxCk  vJv  A^cs«fc  M^ 
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denote  both  Old  and  New  Paplios,  bat  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  in  prose  writers  it  commonlj  means 
Now  Paphos,  whilst  in  the  poets,  on  the  contrary,— 
for  whom  the  name  of  PaUiepaphos  would  have  been 
unwieldy, —  it  f^enerally  signifies  Old  Paphas^  the 
more  peculiar  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  In 
inscriptions,  also,  both  towns  are  called  nd<f>os. 
This  indi«icriniin.ite  use  is  sometimes  productive  of 
ambivruity,  especially  in  the  Latin  prose  authors. 

Old  Paphos,  now  Kukla  or  KonukUa  (Engel, 
Kypro$,  vol.  i.  p.   125),  was  said   to  have   been 
founded  by  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Adonis  (Apollod. 
iii.  14);  though  according  to  another  legend  pre- 
served by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  505), — ^whose  text,  however, 
v.iries, — it  was  founded  by  the  Amazons.     It  was 
seated  on  an  eminence  ("celsa  Paphos,"  Virg.^e».x. 
51),  at  the  distance  of  about  10  stadia,  or  1^  mile, 
from  the  sea,  on  which,  however,  it  had  a  roadstead, 
it  was  not  far  distant  from  the  promontory  of  Zc- 
phrriuni  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  683)  and  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Bocarus.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Bc&Kopos.)     The 
fable  ran  that  Venus  had  landed  tliere  when  she  rose 
from  out  the  sea.     (Tac  IliiL  ii.  3;  Mela,  ii.  7; 
Lucan,  viii.  456.)    According  to  Pausanias  (i.  14), 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Paphos  from  Assyria; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.    [Phoenicia.]      It  had  been  very 
ancieutly  established,  and  before  the  time  of  Homer, 
as  the  grove  and  altar  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (viii.  362).      Here  the 
wornhip  of  the  goddess  centred,  not  for  Cyprus  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  earth.      The  Cinyradae,  or  de- 
scendants of  Cinyras, — Greek  by  name,  but  of  Phoe- 
nician origin, — were  the  chief  priests.     Their  power 
and  authority  were  very  great;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  certain  inscriptions  that  they  were  controlled 
by  a  senate  and  an  assembly  of  the  people.  There  was 
also  an  oracle  here.  (Engel,  i.  p.  483.)  Few  cities  have 
ever  been  so  much  sung  and  glorified  by  the  poets. 
(Cf.  Aesch.  Suppl.  525;  Virg.  Aen,  i  415;  Hor. 
Od.  \.  19,  30,  iii.  26;  Stat. iSi/e?.  i. 2.  101 ;  Aristoph. 
Lysis.  833,  Skc.  &c.)    The  remains  of  the  vast  tem- 
)ile  of  Aphrodite  are  still  discernible,  its  circumfe- 
rence being  marked  by  huge  foundation  walls.  After 
its  overthrow  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  on  whose  coins  it  is  represented,  as  well 
as  on  earlier  and  later  ones,  and  especially  in  the 
iiKist  })erfect  style  on  those  of  Septimius  Severus. 
(ICngel,  vol.  i.  p.  130.)    From  these  representati(»is, 
and  from  the  existing  remains,  Hetsch,  an  architect 
of  Copenhagen,  has  attempted  to  restore  the  building. 
(MuUer's  Archaol  §  239,  p.  261;  Eckhel,  vol.iu. 
p.  86.) 

New  Paphos,  now  Baffa,  was  seated  on  the  sea, 
near  the  wostem  extremity  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sessed a  go)d  harbuur.  It  lay  about  60  stadia,  or 
between  7  and  8  miles  NW.  of  the  ancient  city. 
(St  rub.  xiv.  p.  683.)  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Agapenor,  chief  of  the  Arcadians  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  (Horn.  II  ii.  609),  who,  after  the 
the  capture  of  that  town,  was  driven  by  the  storm, 
which  s<>i>arated  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus.  (Pans.  viii.  5.  §  3.)  We  find  Agapenor 
mentioned  as  king  of  the  Paphians  in  a  Greek  dis- 
tich prcser^-^ed  in  the  AnalectaQ.  p.  181,  Brunk); 
and  Herodotus  (vu.  90)  alludes  to  an  Arcadian 
colony  in  Cyprus.  Like  its  ancient  namesake,  Nea 
Paphos  was  also  distinguished  for  the  worship  of 
Venus,  and  contained  several  magnificent  temples 
dedicated  to  that  goddess.  Yet  in  this  resjiect  the 
oM  city  esmui  to  have  always  TcUAoed  l\iQ  \x«* 
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eminence;  aud  Strabo  telb  us,  in  the  passage  be- 
fore cited,  that  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Kes 
Paphos  was  annually  crowded  with  male  and  female 
votaries  resorting  to  the  more  ancient  shrine,  and 
coming  not  only  from  the  latter  place  itself,  but 
also  from  the  other  towns  of  Cyprus.  When  Seneca 
says  {N.  d  vi.  26,  Ep.  91)  that  Paphos  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  is  difficult  U 
say  to  which  of  the  towns  be  refers.  Dion  Cassios 
(liv.  23)  relates  that  it  was  restored  by  Augustus, 
and  called  Augusta  in  his  hooonr ;  but  thuogfa 
this  name  has  been  preserved  in  inacriptioos,  it 
never  supplanted  the  ancimt  one  in  popular  ua 
Paphos  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apottics 
(xiiL  6)  as  having  been  visited  by  SL  Pan],  when 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  d  Uie  Bonian 
governor.  Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  2,  3)  recortb  i|  visit  of 
the  youthful  Titus  to  Paphos  bdore  he  acceded  to 
the  empire,  who  inquired  with  much  curiosity  into 
its  history  and  antiquities.  (Cf.  Snet.  TiL  c.  5.) 
Under  this  name  the  historian  doubtleea  included  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  more  modem  city;  and  amoo^ 
other  traits  of  the  worship  of  the  temple  he  reooidi, 
with  something  like  surprise,  that  the  only  image  «f 
the  goddess  was  a  pyramidal  stone, — a  relic,  doubt- 
less of  Phoenician  origin.  There  are  still  oou^derablc 
ruins  of  New  Paphos  a  mile  or  two  from  the  set; 
among  which  are  particularly  remarkable  the  r»- 
mains  of  three  temples  which  had  been  erected  co 
artificial  eminences.  (Engel,  K$prog,  2  vols.  Beriia, 
1841.)  [T.H.D.] 

PAPIRA  or  PAPYBA,  a  town  in  the  west  of 
Galatia,  on  the  road  between  Ancrra  and  Pessiniis. 
(/<.v4n<.  p.  201.)  '  [L.St] 

PAPLISCA,  a  town  of  the  Libomi  (Geog.  l^v. 
iv.  16),  which  has  been  identified  with  JaUamOz 
on  the  mainland  facing  the  &  of  the  idand  of  Jrfie. 
(Neigcbaur,  JHe  Sud-SlatHMy  p.  225.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PAPPA  (ncdnra),  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pisidia.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  §  12;  HierocL  p.  672;  CoDciL 
Nic.  pp.  358, 575.) 

PAPPUA  MONS  (noinro^  Procop.  B.  F.  S. 
4, 7),  the  inaccessible  mountain  country  in  the  interior 
of  Numidia,  wherc  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  com- 
pleted by  Belisarius,  in  the  spring  of  a.  d.  534,  and 
where  Gelimer,  the  last  of  the  Vandal  kings,  wm 
taken.  (Le  Beau,  Bos  Empirt^  toL  viii.  p.  248; 
Gibbon,  c.  xil)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAPRE'MIS  (nrfirpnAUf,  Herod,  il  69,  -71),  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  alone,  and  appears  to  have 
been  seated  in  the  western  parts  of  Lower  Aegypt 
Maonert  (x.  pt  i.  pp.  517 — 519),  without  very  good 
grounds  for  his  supposition,  bclie\'es  it  to  have  been 
another  name  for  Xois.  (Comp.  ChampolL  tEggpk^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  213.)  Paprcmis  was  the  capital  k  a 
nome  called  Papremites  (Herod,  ib.  165),  one  of  the 
districts  assigned  to  the  Hermotybian  divisioQ  cf 
the  Aegyptian  army.  A  deity  corresponding  in  his 
attributes  to  the  Greek  Ares  was  worshipped  in  this 
nome;  and  the  river-horse  was  sacred  to  him.  Hit 
festivals  were  of  a  sanguinary  character,  in  which 
opposite  parties  of  priests  contended  with  staves,  and 
intlicted  on  one  another  sometimes  death,  and  usuallj 
serious  wounds.  Now  the  river-horse  was  among 
the  emblems  of  Typhon,  the  destroying  prindplf; 
aud  the  festivals  of  the  Papremite  deity  savoured  of 
violence  and  destruction.  lie  may  accordingly  have 
been  one  of  the  forms  of  Typliou,  whose  wonliip  wss 
widely  spread  over  tlie  Delta.  There  is  indeed  an 
Aegyptian  god  named  RanfH)  (Wilkinson,  i/.  i  V. 
\\,  69,  70),  whose  attributes  answer  to  thobe  ui 
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Ares,  aiid  who  maj,  accordingly,  have  beea  the 
object  of  Papremite  worship.  In  the  Papremite 
noine  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Persians  and 
Aeuyptians,  in  which  the  satrap  Achaemenes  was 
defeated  by  Inams,  king  of  I-ower  Aegypt,  b.  c. 
460.  (Herod,  ili.  12,  comp.  vii.  7;  Ctesias,  i:«»f7>t. 
Persic,  c.  32;  Thnc.  L  104,  109.)  It  is  useless  to 
speculate  which  of  the  various  mounds  of  ruins  in  the 
Delta  corer  the  site  of  a  town  whose  exact  situation 
cannot  be  discovered.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PARACANDA.  [Maracakda.] 
PARACHELOI'TIS.  [Aetoua,  p.  63,  a.  ] 
PARACHOATBAS  (4  Uapaxodepas,  PtoL  vL  2. 
§3,  4.  §  1),  the  great  south-eastern  chain  of  the 
Taurus,  which  under  various  names  extended  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  province  of  Persis.  The  por- 
tion so  called  appears  to  have  been  the  central  part 
between  the  mountains  of  Media  Atropatene  on  the 
N.  and  those  of  Persis  on  the  S.  Of  this  portion  M. 
Orontes  (now  Ehtfend)  was  the  most  considerable. 
Ancient  geographers  are  not  clear  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  local  names  prevailed.  Thus  Strabo 
evidently  places  the  Parachoathras  far  to  the  N., 
and  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  prolongation  of 
the  Anti- Taurus  in  the  direction  of  N.  Media  and 
nyrcania  (xi.  pp.  511,  514,  522).  Ptolemy  seems 
to  have  considered  it  a  continuation  towards  the  S. 
of  the  portion  of  the  Anti-Taurus  which  was  called 
M.  Jasonins.  [V.] 

PARADA,  a  town  in  Africa  Propria,  on  the  rood 
from  Thapsus  to  Utica.  (Hirt  B,  Afr.  87.)  It 
may  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  town  of  ^opd, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  831).  Mannert  (x.  2. 
p.  374)  places  it  on  Mount  Zoukm.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PAIIAEBA'SIUM.  [Mboalopous,  p.  310,  b.] 
PARAEPAPHITIS  (no^KMira4>iTif),  a  district 
of  ancient  Carmania  D^serta  (now  JSTtrm^n)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  12).  [V.] 

PARAETACE'NE  (nopoiromji^),  a  district  of 
ancient  Persis  which  extended  along  the  whole  of  its 
N.  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Media  Magna,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  in  part  belonged.  The  name  is 
first  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  calls  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Aledians  Paraetaceni  (L  101).  The 
same  district  comprehended  what  are  now  called  the 
Bakhtyari  mountains  and  tribes.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  rugged  and  mountainous  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80, 
xi.  p.  522,  XV.  p.  723;  PUn.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  and 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited,  like  the  adjacent 
province  of  Cossaea,  by  wild  and  robber  tribes  (xvi. 
p.  744).  The  inhabitants  were  called  Paraetaceni 
(Herod.  /.  &;  Strab.  I.  c.  xv.  p.  732)  or  Paraetacae 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  736;  Arrian,  iii.  19).  There  has 
been  considerable  discussion  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  name.  The  best  determination  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  derived  from  a  Persian  word,  ParutOf 
signifying  mountain ;  and  this  again  from  the  San- 
scrit Parvata,  It  will  be  observed  that  while  Hero- 
dotus gives  the  Paraetaceni  a  Median  origin  (/.  c), 
and  Stephanus  B.  calls  Paraetaca  a  Median  town, 
Strabo  gives  one  portion  of  the  dbtrict  so  named  to 
the  Assyrian  province  of  Apolloniatis  or  Sittacene 
(xvi.  p.  736).  There  were,  however,  other  places  of 
the  same  name  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
Median  or  Persian  province.  Thus,  one  is  mentioned 
between  Bactriana  and  Sojrdiana,  between  the  Oxus 
aud  Jaxartes  (Arrian,  iv.  21 ;  Curt.  viii.  14.  17),  and 
another  between  Drangiana  and  Arachosia.  (laid. 
Char.  p.  8.)  In  India,  too,  we  find  the  Paryeti 
Montes,  one  of  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  still  greater 
chain  of  the  Paropamisus  (or  IJmdu  KM).    (Las- 
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sen,  in  Ersch  and  Griiber,  Encyd.  s.  v.  ParaetO' 
cem,)  [V.] 

PARAETCXNIUM  (napatT6yioy,  Scyl.  p.  44 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  799 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Plin.  v. 
5;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  4;  Steph.  B.;  Jttn.  Anion,;  Hiero- 
cles),  a  town  of  Marmarica,  which  was  also  called 
Ammonia.  QAfifutvla,  Strab.  /.  c.)  Its  celebrity 
was  owing  to  its  spacious  harbour,  extending  to  40 
stadia  (Strab.  L  c\  comp.  Diod.  i.  31),  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  difficult  to  maJce.  (Lucian, 
Qfiomodo  kittoria  tit  conKribmda^  62.)  Parae- 
tonium  was  1300  stadia  (Strab.  iL  c. ;  1550  stadia, 
Stadiatm,  §  19)  from  Alexandreia.  From  this 
point  Alexander,  b.  o.  332,  set  out  to  visit  the 
oracle  of  Ammon.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  3.  §  3.)  When 
the  *' world*s  debate"  was  decided  at  Actium,  An- 
tonius  stopped  at  Paraetooium,  where  some  Roman 
troops  were  stationed  under  Pinarins  fur  the  defence 
of  Aegypt.  (Pint  Anton.  70;  Flor.  iv.  11.)  The 
name  occurs  in  Latin  poetry.  (Ovid,  Met.  ix.  772, 
Amoret^  ii.  13.  7;  Lucan.  iii.  295.)  Justinian  for- 
tified it  as  a  frontier  fortress  to  protect  Aegypt  from 
attacks  on  the  W.(Procop.dl0i4edvi.  2.)  An  imperial 
coin  of  the  ekler  Faustina  has  been  assigned  to  thia 
place,  but  on  insufikient  grounds.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv. 
p.  116.)  When  the  AotUad  Afy  were  sovereigns 
over  this  district,  the  site,  where  there  were  ancient 
remains,  retiuned  the  name  of  Baretoun;  but  after 
their  expulsicm  by  the  pasha  of  A^!ypt,  it  was 
called  Berek  Maraah,  (Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la 
Marmarique,  p.  28.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PARAGON  SINUS  (naf>dyw  k6\wos,  Ptol.  vL 
8.  §  7;  Marcian,  c.  28.  ed.  MUUer),  a  gulf  on  the 
shore  of  Gedrosia,  a  little  way  beyond  the  Prom. 
Carpella  (now  C(^  Bombareek)^  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. Marcian  states  that  it  was  of  considerable 
size,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  promontory  called 
Alambater  (now  Rdi  Gwukl)  and  the  island  of 
Liba  or  Ziba.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  that  part 
of  Gedrosia  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Ichthyophagi: 
it  is  not,  however,  noticed  in  Nearchus's  voyage.  [V.] 

PARALA'IS  (nopoXols),  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  and, 
as  its  name  seems  to  indicate,  situated  near  a  Uke. 
(Ptol.  V.  6.  §  16.)  There  are  coins  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  Jul.  Aug.  Col.  Parlais  "  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  33.  foil),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  pUu» 
was  made  a  Roman  colony.  But  as  the  town  and 
its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  coins  are 
either  forged  or  have  been  incorrectly  read,      [L.S.] 

PARAXIA,  or  PA'RALUS.   [Attica,  p.  322.] 

PARAXIA,,  PARA'XIA  [Chalcidice,  VoL  L 
p.  598,  a.] 

PARAMBOLE  (Paramvole,  Itin.  Hieroa.  p.  568 ; 
Parembole,  Acta  S,  Alex.  Weasel,  p.  568),  a  town 
of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Hebrus,  still  called  Parem- 
boltBf  according  to  Palma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PARAPIO'TAE  (TlapawtwTcu),  an  Indian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  65),  and  placed  by 
him  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vindius  hL  (  Vindhya  Me.) 
along  the  banks  of  the  Namadus  {Nerbuddd). 
Lassen,  in  his  Map  of  Ancient  India,  places  them 
along  the  upper  sources  of  the  same  river.     [  V.] 

PARAPOTA'MII  (napeermdfjuot,  Strab.  Pans. ; 
napatrorafda,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. :  Eth.  Tlapavordfuon), 
a  town  of  Phocis  on  the  left  bahk  of  the  Cephissus 
(whence  its  name),  and  near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia. 
Its  position  is  described  in  a  passage  of  Theopompus, 
preserved  by  Strabo,  who  eays  that  it  stood  at  a 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  Chaeroneia^  in  tK<^vcv> 
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moderate  ele\'atijn,  situated  between  Pamassiu  and 
Mount  Hedyliuni;  he  adds  that  these  two  moun- 
tains were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval 
of  5  stadia,  through  which  the  Cephissus  flowed. 
(Strab.  is.  p.  424.)  Parapotamii  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  33),  and  again  a  second  time 
by  Philip  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War. 
(Pans.  X.  3.  §  1.)  It  was  never  rebuilt.  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  Sulla  (c  1 6)  speaks  of  the  acropolis  of 
the  deserted  city,  which  he  describes  as  a  stony 
height  surrounded  with  a  precipice  and  separated 
from  Mt.  Hedylium  only  by  the  river  Assus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  195.) 

PARASO'PIAS  (nopcMTwirfaj),  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  the  district  Oetaea.     (Strab.  ix.  p.  434.) 

PARAVAEI  (nopoiJaioi,  Thuc.  u.  80;  Rhianus, 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  an  Epirot  tribe,  whose  territories, 
conterminous  with  those  of  the  Orestae,  were  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aous  (  Viosa)^  from  which  they 
took  their  name.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  a  body  of  them,  under  their  chief  Oroedus, 
joined  Cnemus  (Thuc.  /.c),  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander. Arrian  {Anab.  i.  7),  describing  the  route  of 
Alexander  from  Eiimiotis  {Grevend  and  TJertembd) 
to  Pelinnaeum  in  Thessaly,  which  stood  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  TrikkalOj  remarks  that  Alexander  passed  by 
tlie  highlands  of  Paravaea, — Ldzari  and  Smolika, 
with  the  adjacent  mountains. 

The  seat  of  this  tribe  must  be  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  miun  or  E.  branch  of  the  Aous,  and 
the  mountains  in  which  that  river  originates,  ex- 
tending from  the  Aoi  Stena  or  KliturOy  as  far  S.  as 
the  borders  of  Tymphaea^  and  the  Molossi,  and 
including  the  central  and  fextile  district  of  Konitza^ 
with  the  N.  part  of  ZagorL  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 1 5—120, 195.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PARE'MBOLE  (nop«/i«<J\T?,  Melet.  Brev,  p. 
188;  Parambole,  It  Ant.  p.  161;  It  Hieros,  p. 
5()8)  was  a  port  or  castle  (Castra,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10) 
on  the  Iwrdprs  of  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia,  and  alter- 
nately attached  to  cither  kingdom.  Parembole  was 
sitimtetl  between  Syene  and  Taphis,  on  the  left  bank 
of  tlie  Nile,  Int.  23°  40'  N.  In  Roman  times  it  was 
one  of  the  princiiml  fortresses  of  the  southern  ex- 
trornity  of  the  empire,  and  was  usually  occupied  by 
a  logion.  On  the  recession  of  the  Roman  boundary 
in  Diooletian's  reign,  Parembole  was  handed  over  to 
the  Xiibae,  and  was  frequently  assailed  by  the 
lilcmmyes  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
(IVocop.  B.  Pert,  t  19.)  The  ruins  of  its  temples 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  village  of  JDebot  or  JDebou, 
From  the  square  enclosure  of  brick  found  there  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  penal  settlement  for 
criminals  as  well  as  a  regular  station  for  soldiers. 
(Hoyellin.  ^fnn,  del  Culto,  p.  189.)      [W.  B.  D.] 

PARE'NTIUM  (nopeimov:  Porwiao),  a  city  of 
stria,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Pola.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iiL 
1.  §  27;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  271 ;  Tab.  Peut.\  Anon.  Rav. 
iv.  '.Jl.)  From  the  mention  of  the  name  by  Ste- 
])liauus  of  Byzantium  (*.  r.)  it  is  probable  that  it 
existed  as  an  Istrian  town  previous  to  the  Roman 
settlement  there.  Pliny  calls  it  an  "  oppidum  civium 
Romanorum,"  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  already 
one  of  the  most  considerable  town.i  in  the  province, 
though  it  did  not  then  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  colony. 
But  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently 
attained  this  rank  under  Trajan,  and  bore  the 
titles  of  Colonia  Ulpia  Parentium  (OrelL  Inscr. 
72,  3729;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  402.)  In  common 
with  the  other  cities  of  Istria,  its  mnl  fiio^xmYmik^  \ 
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period  belongs  to  the  dose  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  modem  city  X)f  Parenzo  is  a  small  place,  but 
retains  its  episcopal  see,  which  dates  from  a  very 
early  period.  [E.  H .  B] 

PARGYETAE  (Tlafyvrrnu),  a  tribe  who,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  (vi.  ]  8.  §  3),  occupied  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus  {Hindu  Kuth),  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  lived  along  what  are 
now  called  the  SoUmdn  Kok,  a  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  extends  nearly  SW.  from  CaM  paralld 
with  the  Panjdb.  There  is  some  donbt  as  to  tie 
correct  orthography  of  their  name  ;  and  it  teena 
most  probable  that  the  real  form  is  Parsyetae  cr 
Paryetae,  which  b  also  given  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
name  of  another  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropa- 
misus. Both  probably  derive  thdr  name  from  the 
Sanscrit  Parvata^  which  means  mountains.     [  V'.] 

PARI'DION.     [Pandiox.] 

PARIENNA  (llapUvya),  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  country  of  the  Quadi,  was  probably  situated  oa 
the  river  Waagj  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Sarin  o: 
Vann.     (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  29.)  [L.  S.] 

PARIETINUM,  a  town  of  the  Geltiberians  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  identified  by  some  with  & 
Clemente,  (Itin,  AnL  p.  447).  [T.  H.  D.l 

PARIN  (ndpiv,  Isidor.  Afana.  Forth,  c  H.^ed. 
Muller),  a  town  mentioned  by  Isidonis  of  Charaz  in 
Drangiana,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Zarangiana.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it  is  represrated 
by  the  Modem  Para;  Miiller,  however,  thinks  it  is 
the  same  as  Bakoua.  [V.] 

PARISI  (Uapiffoi,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  17),  a  Britisk 
tribe  dweUing  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Britannia  Romaoa, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Abus  (/Aim&er),  eon- 
sequently  in  the  Eatt  Riding  of  Torkghire.  Their 
chief  town  was  Petuaria  (IIcTouopia,  Plol.  I  c), 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Piaetorium 
of  the  Itinerary  (pp.  464,  466),  and  wiience  there 
was  a  road  through  Eboracum  {York)  to  the  So- 
man Wall.  Respecting  the  site  of  Petuaria  there 
have  been  many  conjectures,  and  it  has  been  va- 
riously  identified  with  Beverley ^  Burgik,  .^n&fly, 
&c.  [T.  H.  D.l 

PARI'SIL      [LUTETIA.]- 

PA'RIUM  (ndpiovi  Eth.  UapuxM6s\  aooast-tovn 
of  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  the  west  of  Priapos, 
in  the  district  called  Adrasteia,  from  an  ancient  town 
which  once  existed  in  it  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  588).  Pliny, 
(v.  40)  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  Homer  applied 
the  name  of  Adntiiteia  to  Parinm,  and  the  only  troth 
that  seems  to  he  at  the  bottom  of  his  assertion  is  that 
a  town  Adrasteia  did  at  one  time  exist  between  Pri- 
apus  and  Pariiun,  and  that  aa  the  destmctioo  of 
Adrasteia  all  the  buildmg  materials  were  tranaferred 
to  Parium.  According  to  Strabo,  Parium  was  a 
colony  of  Milesians,  Ery  thraeans,  and  Parians ;  whik 
Pausanias  (ix.  27.  §  1)  calls  it  simply  a  colony  of 
Erythrae.  According  to  the  common  traditions,  it 
had  received  its  name  from  Parius,  a  son  of  Jasnn. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  v.  125,  ad  Dion,  Per.  517  ; 
Steph.  B.  a,  v.) 

The  harbour  of  Parium  was  larger  and  better 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Priapus  ;  whence  the 
Utter  place  decayed,  while  thie  proeperity  of  the  for- 
mer increased.  lu  the  time  of  Augustus,  Parium 
became  a  Roman  colonj,  as  is  attested  by  coins  and 
inscriptions.  It  contained  an  altar  constnicted  of  tlie 
stones  of  an  oracular  temple  at  Adrasteia  which  had 
been  removed  to  Parium ;  and  this  altar,  the  work  of 
Hermocreon,  is  described  as  very  remarkable  on  ac- 
cmsl  qCUb  size  and  beauty.    Strabo  and  Pliny  (vii. 
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2)  mention,  as  a  cnrioRity,  that  there  existed  at  Pa- 
ri nm  a  family  called  the  Ophiogenes  ('O^toycfcZr), 
the  members  of  which,  like  the  Libyan  PhjIH,  had  it 
iu  their  power  to  cure  the  bite  of  a  snake  by  merely 
touching  the  person  that  had  been  bitten.  Pariam 
is  also  mentionied  in  Herod.  ▼.  117;  Xenoph.  Anab. 
vii.  2.  §  7, 3.  §  16 ;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  2 ;  Appian,  Miihrid 
76 ;  Mela,  i.  19 ;  Polyaen.  tL  24.  The  present 
town  occupying  the  site  of  Pariam  bears  the  name  of 
Kemcr  or  Kamaretj  and  contains  a  few  ancient  te- 
mains.  The  walls  fronting  the  sea  still  remain,  and 
are  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  marble,  without 
n.ortar.  There  are  also  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  reser- 
voire  for  water,  and  the  fallen  architraves  of  a  por- 
tico. Tiie  modem  name-Kamares  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  some  ancient  subterraneous  buildings 
(Kofidpcu)  which  still  exist  in  the  place.  (Walpole, 
Tttrkey,  p.  88 ;  Sestini,  A'tim.  Vet.  p.  73.)    [L.  S.] 
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COIN  OF  PARIUM. 

PARMA  (Udpfia:  Eth,  Parmensis:  Parma),  a 
city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
at  the  distance  of  1 9  M.  P.  from  Regium  Lepidum, 
and  40  from  Placentia.  (/<m.  AnLjt.  286.)  It  was 
about  15  miles  distant  from  the  Padus,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Parma,  from 
which  it  probably  derived  its  name;  and  about  6 
miles  from  the  more  considenible  Tarns  or  Teero, 
We  find  no  mention  of  the  name  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony,  though  it  is  very  pro. 
bable  tliat  there  already  existed  a  Gaulish  town  or 
village  on  the  spot :  but  in  b.  c.  183,  after  the 
complete  subjugaticm  of  the  Boii,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Via  Aemilia,  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
strengthen  their  footing  in  this  part  of  Gaul  by 
founding  the  colonies  of  Mutina  and  Parma,  along 
the  line  of  the  newly  opened  highway,  which,  in 
connection  with  tlie  two  previously  existing  colonies 
of  Bc^ionia  and  Placentia,  formed  a  continuous  chain 
of  Roman  towns,  from  one  end  to  the  othw  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.  Parma  was  a  "  colonia  civium,"  its 
settlers  retaining  their  privileges  as  Ronan  citizens ; 
it  received  in  the  first  instance  2000  colonists,  each 
of  whom  obtained  8  jugera  of  land  for  his  allotment. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  We  hear  little  of  Parma  for  some 
time  af^er  this:  it  is  mentioned  incidentally  in  B.a 
176,  as  the  head-quarten  of  the  proconsul  C.  Clau- 
dius (Id.  xli.  17);  but  appears  to  hav^  suffered 
little  from  tlie  wars  with  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians ; 
and  hence  rose  with  rapidity  to  be  a  flourkhing  and 
prosperous  town.  But  its  name  is  scarcely  mm- 
tioned  in  history  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  it  sustained  a  severe  blow,  having  in  b.  c.  43 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  favour  of  the  senatorial 
party  against  M.  Antony,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  taken  by  that  general,  and  plundered  in  the 
most  unsparing  manner  by  his  troops.  (Cic  ad, 
Font,  X.  33,  xi.  1 3,  a.,  xii.  5,  PhiL  xiv.  3, 4.)  Cicero 
still  calls  it  on  this  occasion  a  Colonia,  and  there  can 
l>e  no  doubt  that  it  still  retained  that  rank;  but 
under  Augustus  it  received  a  fresh  colony,  from 
which  it  derived  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta, 
which  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscriptions.  (Gruter, 
/fucr.  p.  492.  5 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  354.)  Pliny 
ahH)  styles  it  a  Colonia,  and  there  seeau  do  doabt 


that  it  continued  \mder  the  Roman  Emjure  to  bo,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Stnbo,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  this  populous  and  flourishing  part  of  Italy. 
(Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  216 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  46 ;  Phlegon,  Macrob.  1.)  But  its  name  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history:  aproof  ng-haps  of  the 
tranquillity  that  it  enjoyed.  Its  fflrritory  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  which 
according  to  Martial  was  inferior  only  to  that 
of  Apulia.  (Martial,  xiv.  155;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §3.) 
In  A.  D.  377,  a  colony  of  Goths  was  settled  by  order 
of  Gratian  in  the  territory  of  Parma,  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  districts  (Ammian.  xxxi.  9.  §  4), —  a 
proof  that  they  were  already  suffering  from  a  decay 
of  the  population ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not 
escape  the  general  devastation  of  the  province  of 
Aemilia  by  Attila.  But  it  survived  these  calamities : 
it  still  bears  a  part  as  an  important  town  during  the 
wars  of  Karses  with  the  Goths  and  their  allies,  and 
is  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus,  as  one  of  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Aemilia  after  the  Lombard  conquest 
(Agath. B.G.I  14~17;  P.Diac HisL Lang. ii.  18.) 
It  retained  its  consideration  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  still  a  populous  and  flourishing  place 
with  above  30,000  inhabitants,  but  has  no  remaina 
of  antiquity,  except  a  few  inscriptions. 

The  Roman  poet  Cassius  Parmensis  would  appear 
from  bu  name  to  have  been  a  native  of  Parma, 
but  there  is  no  distinct  testimony  to  this  effect. 

The  Itinerary  (p.  284)  mentions  a  line  of  cross- 
road which  ]»roceeded  from  Panna  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Luca  :  this  must  have  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  Parma,  or  the  adjoining  one  of  the  Tarus,  as 
far  as  the  main  ridge,  and  and  thence  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Macra  to  Luna.  This  passage, 
though  little  frequented  in  modem  times,  is  <Hie 
of  the  main  lines  of  natural  communication  across 
this  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  in  all  probability 
that  followed  by  Hannibal  on  his  advance  into 
Etruria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PARMAECAMPI  (UapfuuKOfiiroi),  a  tribe  of 
Southern  Germany,  on  the  east  of  Mount  Abnoba 
and  the  Danube;  they  probably  occupied  the  dis- 
trict about  the  town  of  Cham  in  Bavaria.  (Ptol.  ii. 
11.  §24.)  rL.S.] 

PARNASSUS  (llapvaa(r6s)  a  town  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Cappodocia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Halys,  and  on  or  near  a  hill,  to  which  it  owed  its 
name,  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and  Archelais, 
about  63  miles  west  of  the  latter  town.  (Polyb. 
XXV.  4 ;  It.  Ant  pp.  144, 206 ;  JL  Uierot,  p.  576 ; 
Otoffr.  Soar.  p.  255.)  [L.  S.] 

PARNASSUS  MONS.    [Delphl] 

PARNES.     rAiTiGA,  p.  321,  seq.J 

PARNON.    [Laookia,  p.  109.] 

PAROECOTOLIS  (JlapoiKAiroXis,  PtoL  iii.  13. 
§  30),  a  town  of  Sintice,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  right 
of  the  river  Strymon.  Nigrita,  on  the  road  from 
Sakniki  to  Smitj  was  either  Tbistolus  (Tp/o-ro- 
XoT,  PtoL  2.  c)  w  Paroecopolis,  for  these  are  the 
only  two  towns  besides  Heracleia  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  Sintice.  If  Nigrita  be  assigned  to  Tri- 
stolus,  Paroecopolis  will  be  represented  by  Skafttcha^ 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  former  town.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

PAROLISSUM  (nap6\ta<rov,  or  IlopSXurffor, 
Ptol.  iii.  8.§  6;  ParoUssoe,  Tab.  Peut]  cf.  Orelli, 
Inscr.  No.  3433),  a  municipal  town  of  Dacia,  seated 
at  the  termination  of  the  Roman  road  towards  the 
N.  According  to  Marsili  (ii.  p.  B5\  Micasxk  -^  %!^ 
cocding  to  VaxnMSlV.  ^"i .  '^.  ^\^<i  ^sc^  ^\<^  M-iMraw^ 
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above   Weiatevburg;  acconiing  to  Reichard,  Noffy- 
Banja,  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAROPAMISADAE  (UapowatuffiZai  or  Uapo- 
wayurdSoL,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  691,  &c  ;  Diod.  xvii.  82  ; 
Arrian,  Anab.  v.  3  ;  Ptol.  yi.  18  ;  Paropamisii, 
Mi-la,  i.  2.  §j5),  the  collective  name  of  a  number  of 
smull  tribes  who  lived  along  the  spurs  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Paropamisus  {Hindu  Kush),  and  chiefly 
along  its  southern  and  eastern  sides.  The  dis- 
trict they  inhabited,  which  was  called  generally 
ri  TlapowafjLur6Bc0v  x^P^  (Arrian,  Anoib,  v.  3),  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ariana,  on  the  N.  by  Bac- 
triana,  on  the  £.  by  the  Indus  and  Panjdb^  and 
on  the  S.  by  Arachosia.  It  comprehended  therefore 
the  whole  of  Cahuliatany  and  a  considerable  portion 
oi  Afghanistan,  The  two  principal  rivers  of  this 
district  wore  the  Dargamenes  (now  Gori)  and  Co- 
phen  {^Cabid  river).  The  population  appears  to 
have  been  a  free  independent  mountain  race,  who 
never  till  the  time  of  Alexander  had  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  foreign  ruler.  During  the  Persian 
dominion  of  Asia,  as  the  Paropamisadae  are  not 
mentioned,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  remmned 
unsubdued.  Their  chief  tribes  were  the  Bolitae 
(perhaps  Cabolitae,  the  inhabitants  of  Cdbul)^  the 
Amhautae,  Parsii,  and  Paryetae  or  Pargyetae 
(Ptol.  vi.  18.  §  3).  Their  chief  towns  were  Orto- 
spanum  (CabuT),  Alexandreia  (perhaps  Bamidn), 
Gauzaca,  and  Capissa  or  Caphusa.  The  valleys 
between  the  mountains,  though  exposed  to  great 
cold  during  the  winter,  were  very  fertile.  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  725  ;  Curt  vu.  3.  §  16.)  [V.] 

PAROPAMISUS  (4  napoirdfuffos,  Strab.  xv. 
p.  689  ;  UapoirdyiaoSj  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §  17 ;  Uapawd- 
fuffoSf  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  4.  §  5 ;  TlapowdfutraoSj 
Steph.  B.  8.  v.;  Paropamisus,  Sfela,  i.  15.  § 2;  Plin. 
vi.  1 7.  s.  20),  a  great  chain  of  mountains  extending 
frr>m  about  67°  E.  long,  to  73°  E.  long.,  and  along 
35°  N.  lat,  and  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Western  Caucasus  and  the  still  more  eastern 
Imaus  or  Himalaya.  Their  general  modem  name 
is  Hindu  Kush^  but  several  of  the  most  remarkable 
group-f  have  their  own  titles  :  thus  the  great  moun- 
tains W.  of  Cdbid  are  now  called  Koh-i-BabOf  and 
thase  a^ain  N.  of  the  CdbtU  river  in  the  direction 
of  Jellalabdd  bear  the  title  of  Nishadha, 

The  altitude  of  those  mountains,  though  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  HinUSlaga,  varies  from  15,000 
to  18,000  feet  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whence 
the  Greeks  obtained  the  name  whereby  they  have 
reconled  these  mountains,  or  which  is  the  best 
orthography  to  adopti  Yet  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  I'tolemy  is  the  most  correct,  and  that  in  the 
Greek  Paropanisus  we  have  some  traces  of  the  San- 
scrit Nishcuiha. 

The  ancient  writers  are  by  no  means  clear  in 
their  accounts  of  these  mountuns,  and  there  b  a 
perpetual  confusion  between  the  Taurus  and  the 
Ciucasus.  The  reason  of  this  no  doubt  is,  that, 
till  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  they  were 
alt^^gcther  unknown  to  tlie  Greeks,  and  that  tlien 
the  (ifficers  who  described  different  portions  of  this 
celebrated  expedition  sometimes  considered  the  In- 
dian chain  as  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  Strabo,  in  one 
place,  states  that  the  Macedonians  called  all  the 
mountains  beyond  Ariana  eastward,  Caucasus,  but 
tkat  among  the  barbarous  people  they  bore  severally 
Ika  luuncs  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  and  louius 
pi  51 1)  ;  in  another,  he  appears  to  consider  the 
ir Jiich  bounded  India  on  tba  narl^i  \o  Ym  ^ 
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extreme  end  of  Taurus,  which   extended  to  tbe 
Eastern  Sea  (xv.  p.  689).     Arrian  appears  to  have 
thought  that  Taurus  ought  to  have  been  the  tni-* 
name  of  these,  as  he  considers  this  great  cham  to 
extend  across  the  whole  of  A^ia  from  M.  Mycnle, 
which  is  opposite  to  Samoa.     (^Anab.  v.  5.)    Bat 
he  adds,  that  it  was  named  Caucasus  by  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers  to  gratify  Alexander,  as  though,  in 
passing  into  Sogdiana  through  Bactriana,  he  bid 
crossed  the  Caucasus.    Under  the  double  name  ot 
Taurus  and  Caucasus,  he  states  his  belief  that  this 
chain  is  the  watershed  of  all  the  great  rivers  of 
Asia.    {I.  c.)    Again,  in  another  place,  he  ooinddes 
with  the  description  in  Strabo,  and  asserts  that  tbe 
Indian  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  &c.,  are 
local  titles  of  the  extended  chun  of  the  Taurus. 
(/fid.  2.)    Other  ancient  authars   agree   more  or 
less  with  these  determinations :    thus  Mela  gives 
the  whole  central  chain  from  E.  to  W.  the  name  uf 
Tanms  (I  15,  iii.  7);  Curtius  calls  it  Gaucasos 
(vii.  3.  §  19,  viii.  9.  §  3) ;  Pliny,  enumerating  the 
several  groups  from  E.  to  W.,  gives  the  name  of 
Caucasus  to  that  portion  W.  of  the  Emdk  KitJt 
which  connecta  tho  chain  with  the  Caucasus  aod 
Taurus  of  Western  Asia  (vL  17.  a.  21) ;  Ptdemf 
appears  to  have  considered  the  Paropamisus  part 
of  the  Caucasus  (vi.  18.  §  1);  lastly,  Polybiiu, 
speaking  of  the  Oxus,  states  that  it  derived  its 
waters  from  the  Caucasus  (x.  46,  xL  32).    It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  present  name  of  Hiitdi 
Kiuh  is  derived  from  Indicus  Caucasus.         [V.] 

PARO'PUS  (niponros:  Eth.  Paropinos),  a  town 
of  Sicily  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  24)  during  tbe 
First  Punic  War,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate its  site  between  Panormus  and  Thermae  (7«r- 
mmt).  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  geograp^Mn 
except  Pliny,  who  mentions  it  in  his  list  of  the 
stipendiary  towns  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14); 
and  in  another  passage  (76.  §  92)  speaks  of  tbe 
island  of  Ustica  as  lying  "  contra  Paropinos."  This 
is  all  the  clue  we  have  to  its  position,  and  its  exact 
site  cannot  therefore  be  determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PAROREATAE.  [Eus,  p.  818,  a.] 
PAROREIA.  [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 
PAROREIA  (nap(6//cia),  a  city  of  Thnce  un  the 
borders  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  xxxix.  27,  xlii.  51),  ts 
called  by  Stcphanus  B.  («.  v.)  a  city  oif  Macedooia. 
Its  inhabitants  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s. 
17)  under  the  name  of  ParoraeL 
PARORIOS.  [Phryoia.] 
PAROS  or  PARUS  (Heipos :  Eth,  ni^^m-. 
Paro\  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  tbe 
largest  of  the  CycUdcs,  lies  west  of  Naxo6,f)noin 
which  it  *is  separated  by  a  channel  about  6  miles 
wide.  It  was  said  to  have  been  originally  inhalHted 
by  Cretans  and  Arcadians,  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Parus,  a  son  of  the  Arcadian  Parriia&ius. 
(Callimach.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  It  was  aLw  re- 
ported to  have  borne  the  names  of  Pactia,  Deme- 
trias,  Zacynthus,  Hyleesa,  Minoa,  and  Cabamis. 
(Nicanor,  ap.  Steph.  B.  ».  v.)  It  was  colonised  bj 
the  lonians,  and  became  at  an  early  period  so  pra<- 
perous  as  to  send  colonies  to  Thasus  (Thuc.  iv. 
104;  Strab.  x.  p.  487),  to  Parium  <hi  the  Propontis 
(Strab.  /.  c),  and  to  Pharus  on  the  Illyrian  coast 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  315.)  After  the  battle  of  Maratlion, 
Miltiades  in  vain  endeavoured  to  subjugate  the 
island.  (Herod,  vii.  133,  seq. ;  Ephorus,  ap.  Steph.  B. 
9.  V.)  The  Parians  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  but  kept  aloof  at  Cythnoa,  watching 
V)da  c»Qx«t  ^  «\euts.    (Herod,  viii.  67.)    They  ei* 
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c.ip(*d,  however,  pnnishment,  by  giving  large  bribes 
to  Themistocles.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  Along  with 
tho  other  islands  in  the  Achaean,  Pares  shortly  after- 
w.'urtlH  became  subject  to  Athens,  and,  according  to 
an  inscription,  paid  the  imperial  city  the  yearly 
tribate  of  19,440  drachmas.  (Franz,  Elem.  Epigr. 
Or.  No.  49.)  Paros  subsequently  shared  the  fate 
of  the  other  Cyclades ;  and  there  is  nothing  further 
in  its  history  to  require  special  mention.  The  poet 
Archiluchiis  was  a  native  of  Paros. 

The  island  consists  of  a  single  round  mountain, 
sloping  evenly  to  a  maritime  plain  which  surrounds 
the  mountain  on  every  side.  It  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its  white  marble,  which  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
w:is  reckoned  only  second  to  that  of  Mt.  Pentelicus. 
The  best  kind  was  called  \l6os  AvxWrqs,  Avx'^f'^f, 
or  \uy9os.  (Atlien.  v.  p.  205;  Plin.zxxvi.  5.  s.  14: 
Died.  ii.  52.)  The  quarries  were  chiefly  in  Mt 
l^larpcs.«a.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Vldfnni<r<ra;  Marpessia 
ciutes,  Virg.  Aen.  \\.  471.)  The  Parian  figs  were 
abh)  celebrated.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  76.)  According  to 
Sc^Uix  (p.  22)  Paros  possessed  two  harbours.  Its 
chief  city,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island, 
was  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  now  called  Pa- 
rmkidj  and  contains  several  ancient  remains.  On 
a  small  hill  SE.  of  the  city  Ross  discovered  in 
the  w.-iUs  of  a  house  the  inscription  Afifirrrpos 
Kafnro<ft6pov,  and  close  by  some  ancient  ruins. 
This  vras  probably  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Miltiades,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  temple  was  outside  the 
city  and  stood  upon  a  hill.  (Herod,  vi.  134.) 
Paros  Imd  in  1835  only  5300  inhabitants.  (Thiersch. 
Ceber  Parot  undPariache  InachrifUn^  in  the  Ab- 
haiidl.  drr  Bayruchen  Akad.  of  1834,  p.  583,  &c; 
Itnss,  Keisen  auf  den  Griech,  Ituebi^  vol.  L  p.  44 ; 
Leake,  tiorthem  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  85,  &c.) 
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PARRHA'SIA,  PARRHA'Sn.  [Arcadia, 
p.  192,  b.] 

PARSICI  MONTES,  a  small  chain  of  mountains 
ill  the  western  part  of  Gedrosia,  beyond  the  river 
Arahres.  Forbiger  has  conjectured  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  present  Bwkurd  Mt».  Connected 
doubtless  with  these  motmtains,  and  in  the  same 
district  was  the  Parsis  of  I'tolemy  (vL  21.  §  5), 
which  he  calls  a  metropolis,  an  opinion  in  which 
Mercian  assents  (c  24,  ed.  Miiller),  and  another 
tribe  whom  Ptolemy  calls  the  Parsirae  or  Parsidao 
(vi.  21.  §  4).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  are 
the  Kamo  people  whom  Arrian  calls  Pasirae  (/nd. 
c.  26)  and  Pliny  Pasires  (vi.  23.  s.  26).       [V.] 

PARTHALIS  (Plin.  \i.  18.  s.  22),  the  name 
given  by  PUuy  to  the  palace  d*  the  rulers  of  the 
Calingae,  who  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 
The  last  edition  of  Pliny  by  Sillig  reads  Protalis 
for  the  older  form,  Parthalis.  [V.] 

PARTHANUM,  a  town  in  Rhaetia,  on  the  rood 
from  Laureacum  to  Vcldideua,  where,  according  to 
the  Nutitia  Im|)crii  (in  which  it  is  called  Parro- 


dnntuu),  the  first  Rhaetian  cohort  was  stationed, 
(/(tn.  Ani.  pp.  257,  275.)  Its  site  is  generally 
identified  with  the  modern  Partenkirchen.     [L.S.] 

PARTHE'NI  PARTHl'NI  (na^eijwf,  nop^tvo/, 
nap0<yot,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326 ;  Appian,  Illyr.  1 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xh*.  49;  Cic.  m  Pi».  40;  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  3.  §  11 ;  PUn.  iii  26),  a  people  of  Grecian  Illy- 
rictun,  who  may  be  plac^  to  the  N.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Epidamnus,  and,  consequently,  next  to 
the  Taulantii.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  war  with  Ulyricum,  b.  c.  229,  but  as 
friends  rather  than  foes  of  the  Romans,  having 
submitted  at  an  early  period  to  their  arms.  (Polyb. 
iL  11;  Liv.  xxix.  12.)  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  they  appear  to  have  been  added  to 
the  dominions  of  Pleuratus,  an  Illyrian  prince  allied 
to  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  xvilL  30;  Liv.  xxx.  34, 
xliv.  30.)  Their  principal  town  was  Pakthus 
{l\&p9o8f  Steph.  B.  9,  v.),  which  was  taken  by 
Caesar  in  the  coarse  of  his  campugn  with  Pom- 
peius.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  41.)  In  L^Jce's  map  the 
site  is  marked  at  Ardhemtza (  ?).  The  double-hilled 
Dimallum,  the  strongest  among  the  Illyrian  phicos, 
with  two  citadels  on  two  heights,  connected  by  a 
wall  (Polyb.  iii.  18,  vii.  9),  was  within  their  terri- 
toiy.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  of  its  precise 
situation,  which  was  probably  between  Lissus  and 
Epidamnus.  Of  Euoesium  and  Baroulum,  two 
other  fortresses  noticed  by  Livy  (xxix.  12),  nothing 
further  is  known.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PARTHE'NLAS.     [Harpina.] 

PARTHE'NIUM  (rb  Tlapeivtoy  Bpos),  a  moun- 
tain  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  across 
which  there  was  an  important  pass  leading  from 
Argos  to  Tegea.  [See  VoL  I.  pp.  201,  202.] 
(Pans.  viiL  6.  §  4;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  376,  389;  Po- 
lyb. iv.  23;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10.)  It 
was  sacred  to  Pan ;  and  it  was  upon  this  mountain 
that  the  courier  Pheidippides  said  that  he  had  bad 
an  interview  with  Pan  on  returning  from  Sparta, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  ask  assistance  for  the 
Athenians  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
(Herod,  vi  105 ;  Pans.  L  28.  §  4,  viii.  54.  §  6.) 
The  pass  is  still  called  Partheni,  but  the  whole 
moimtain  bears  the  name  of  Roino.  It  is  3993 
feet  in  height  (Leake,  MoreOy  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  seq.; 
Pe/opoftnenaca,  p.  203.) 

PARTUE'NIUM  (naf>e4vtoy),  a  town  in  Mysia, 
in  the  south  of  Pergamum.  (Ximoph.  Anab.  vii  8. 
§§  15, 21 ;  Plin.  v.  33.)  Its  exact  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.  [L.  S.] 

PARTHE'NIUM  MARE  (UoffOfPtKhy  w4\uryos, 
Greg.  Naz.  Or.  xix.),  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mare 
Internum,  between  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  (Amm. 
Marc  xiv.  8.  §  10:  from  which  writer  it  also  ap- 
pears that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Issiac  Sea  — 
"  a  vespera  (Aegyptus)  Issiaco  disjungitur  mari, 
quod  quidam  nominavere  Partlieniimi,"  xxii.  15. 
§  2.)  [T.  H  D.] 

PARTHE'NIUS  (IlaptfcViof),  the  most  important 
river  in  the  west  of  Paj^Ugonia.  It  owes  its  Greek 
name  probably  to  a  similarity  in  the  sound  of  its 
native  appellation,  which  is  still  Barton-^  or  Bar- 
tine;  though  Greek  authors  fabled  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  Artemis  loved  to  bathe 
in  its  waters  (Scynm.  226,  fblL)  or  to  hunt  on  its 
banks,  or  from  the  purity  of  its  waters.  The 
river  has  its  sources  on  moimt  Olgassys,  and  in  its 
north-western  course  formed  the  bounds^  between 
Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia.  It  empties  itself  into 
the  Euxine  vbora^  ^Q  «\»i^^«iX^\  ksAiNx>&.  V^^sksw. 
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//.  ii.  854 ;  Hcs.  Theog.  344 ;  Herod,  ii.  104;  Xenoph. 
Anab.  r.  6.  §  9,  vi.  2.  §  1 ;  Strab.  xu.  p.  543;  Ptol. 
Y.  1.  §  7;  Arriau,  Peripl.  p.  14;  Steph.  B. ».  r.,  who 
erroneously  states  that  the  river  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  Amastris;  Oy,  Ex  Pont,  ir. 
10.  49;  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

PARTHE'KOPE.     [Nkapolis.] 

PA'RTHIA  (n  nopO«Wa,Stnib.xi.  pp.  514,515, 
&c. ;  h  UapBxniv^^  Polyb.  x.  28 ;  Steph.  B.«.  v. ;  Curt  v. 
12;  napafa,  PtoL  vi.  5.  §  1;  Parthia,  Plin.  vi.  15.  s. 
1 6),  originally  a  small  dbtrict  of  Western  Asia,  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  either  mountains  or  deserts.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Media  Atropetene,  on  the  N. 
by  Uyrcania,  on  the  E.  by  Ariana  and  M.  Masdo- 
ranus,  and  on  the  S.  by  Carmania  Deserta,  M.  Para- 
choathras,  and  Persis.  It  comprehended,  therefore, 
the  soutlicm  part  of  Khordsan^  almost  all  Kohiatan^ 
and  some  portion  of  the  great  Salt  Desert,  It  was 
for  the  most  port  a  mountainous  and  rugged  district 
The  principal  mountains  were  the  Labus  or  Labutas 
(probably  part  of  the  great  range  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  EJburz  J/tf.),  the  Parachoathras  (or 
Klip&id)f  and  the  Masdoranus.  The  few  rivers 
which  it  possessed  were  little  more  than  mountain 
streams,  liable  to  violent  and  sudden  floods  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  but  nearly  dry  during  the 
summer:  the  only  names  which  have  been  recorded 
of  these  streams  are,  the  Zioberis  or  Stiboetes,  the 
Rhidagus,  and  the  Choatres.  The  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  land  were  into  Camisene,  on  the  north ; 
Parthyene,  to  the  SW.  of  Camisene,  extending  along 
the  edge  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Caspian 
Gates,  a  district  which  some  have  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  seat  of  the  population,  and  that 
from  which  the  whole  country  derived  its  name; 
Choarene,  the  western  portion  of  tlie  land,  and  for 
tlie  most  port  a  fruitful  valley  along  the  frontiera  of 
Media;  Apavarctene,  to  the  S.;  and  Tabiene,  along 
the  borders  of  Carmania  Deserta.  There  were  no 
great  towns  in  Parthia,  properly  so  colled,  but  his- 
tory has  preserved  the  names  of  a  few  which  played 
an  important  part  at  different  periods:  of  these,  the 
best  known  were  Hecatompolis,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Parthians,  and  the  royal  residence  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Arsocidoe,  and  Apomeia  Rhagiana. 

Little  is  known  of  Parthian  history  at  an  early 
period;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  subject  to  the 
great  empire  of  Persia,  and  subsequently  to  the  first 
successors  of  Alexander,  till  the  first  Arsaces  threw 
off  the  Syro-lilacedonion  rule,  and  established  a 
native  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Parthia  in  b.  c.  256. 
From  this  period  it  grew  rapidly  more  powerful,  till, 
cm  the  final  decay  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae, 
the  Areacidan  dynasty  possessed  the  rule  of  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Asia.  Their  long  ware  with 
Uie  Romans  are  well  known:  no  Eastern  race  was 
able  to  make  so  effectual  a  resistance  to  the  advance 
of  tlie  Roman  arms,  or  vindicated  with  more  con- 
stancy and  determination  their  natural  freedom. 
Tlie  overthrow  of  Crassus,  b.  g.  53,  showed  what 
even  the  undiscipUned  Parthian  troops  could  do 
when  fighting  for  freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  21.) 
Subsequent  to  this,  the  Romans  were  occasionally 
successful.  Thus,  in  a.  d.  34,  Vonones  was  sent  as 
a  hostage  to  Rome  (Tacit  Annal  ii.  1);  and 
finally  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  sub- 
dned,  sncoessively,  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  by  An- 
taioos,  and  Caracalla,  till,  at  length,  the  rise  of  the 
Saasanian,  or  native  dynasty  of  Pewia,  under 
oommand  of  Artaxerxos  L  put  an  end  to  the 
of  ilnsces  (a.  d.  226).    SubMqosiA  \a  \:b^ 
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period  there  is  a  constant  oonfnsioD  in  ancient 
authors  between  Persians  and  Parthians.  The  hlH- 
tory  cf  the  Parthian  kings  is  giv«ii  at  length  in  the 
Did.  of  Biog.  VoL  L  p.  355,  seq. 

The  inhabitants  of  Parthia  were  called  Partbyoci 
(Tlapewuoi,  Polyb.  x.  31 :  Strab.  xi.  p.  509  ;  Armn, 
Anab.  iii.  21 ;  Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  41)  or  Parthi  (na^^oi, 
Herud.  iii.  93;  Strab.  xL  p.  524;  Plin.  vi.  25.  a.  28; 
Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  and  were,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family  of  nations.     Their  own  tradiuoo  (if, 
indeed,  faithfuUy  reported)  was  that  they  came  oat 
of  Scythia  —  for  they  were  wont  to  say  tliat  Parthian 
meant  exile  in  the  Scythian  tongne.  (Justin,  xlL  1.) 
Herodotus,  too,  classes  them   with   the   people  of 
Chorasmia  and  Sogdiana  (iii.  39,  viL  66);  and  Strabo 
admits  that  their  manners  resembled  those  of  the 
Scythians  (xi.  p.  515).    On  the  other  hand,  modmi 
research  has  demonstrated  their  direct  connection  with 
the  Iranian  tribes;  their  name  is  found  in  tlie  Zoid 
to  be  PardUy'in  the  Sanscrit  P6radcL    (Benfev, 
Review  of  Wilson's  Ariana^  Berl.  Jahrb.  1842,  Ko. 
1 07.)   According  to  Strabo,  who  quotes  Poddomus  as 
his  authority,  the  Parthians  were  governed  by  a  double 
council,  cfHnposed  of  the  nobles  or  relatives  of  the 
king  (accordmg  as  the  reading  cvyerwr  or  ovy- 
ytvuf  be  adopted),  and  of  the  Magians  (xL  p.  515). 
As  a  nation,  they  were  &mou8  for  their  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  h(H^  and  for  their  use  of  the 
bow  (Dion  Cass.  xL  15,  22;  Dionys.  1045;  Plat. 
Crass,  c  24),  and  for  the  peculiar  art  which  they 
practised  in  shootixig  with  the  bow  from  boraeback 
when    retreating.     This  peculiarity  is   repeatedly 
noticed  by  the  Roman  poets.    (Virg.  Ceorg.  iii.  31; 
Uorat  Carm.  i.  19.  11,  ii.  13.  17;  Ovid,  Art  An. 
L  209.)    In  their  treatment  of  their  kings  and 
nobles  they  were  considered  to  carry  their  adula- 
tion even  beyond  the  nsual  Oriental  excess.    (Vii^. 
Georg.  iv.  21 1 ;  Martial,  Epigf.  x.  72, 1—5.)    [V.l 

PARTHPNI.    [Parthk»l] 

PARTHUM  (llipeov  or  Udpeos^  Appian,  Pm. 
viiL  39),  a  town  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthage,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zoma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PARTHUS,  in  lUyricum.    [Pabthjoo.] 

PARUS.     [Paros.] 

PARUTAE  (nopoin-oi,  Ptol.  vL  17.  §  3),  a  tribe 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus  in  Ariana.     It  is  probable  tliat  these  people 
derive  their  name  from  the  Sanscrit  ParveUa,  mean 
ing  mountain  tribes.  [Y.] 

PARYADRES  (Uapv<L6fnif,  TlapvdBpts,  or  Ilapv- 
dpJhjs),  a  range  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  in  the 
norUi  of  Pontus,  which  is  connected  with  Mount 
Taurus  and  Mount  Caucasus  (Strab.  xu  p.  497, 
xii.  p.  548;  Plin.  y.  27,  vi.  9,  11).  It  commences 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Montes  Moschid, 
px)oeeds  in  a  south-western  direction  round  Pontus, 
and  there  forms  the  frontier  between  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia.  A  more  southern  branch  of  the  same 
motmtoin  is  the  Scoedises.  Ptolemy  (y.  13.  §§  5,9) 
describes  this  mountain  as  containing  the  sonires  o( 
the  Euphrates  and  Araxes,  and  acccffdingly  includes 
within  its  range  Mount  Abus,  from  which  others 
moke  those  rivers  flow.  The  Paryadres  contiuns  the 
sources  of  only  small  rivers,  of  which  the  largest  is 
the  Absarus.  The  mountain  was  in  ancient  times 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  the  population  upon 
and  about  it  consisted  of  robbers  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548). 
Many  parts  of  the  mountain  are  extremely  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  whence  Mithridatcs  of  Pon- 
\  \na  >a;vSL\i  \saagq  ^  bia  tmasnre-honBos  there,  and 
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\v1i(>n  pursued  by  Pompey,  concealed  himself  in  its 
f:tstncsscs.  In  a  climatic  point  of  view  the  mountain 
di\icles  I'ontus  into  two  distinct  r^iomt ;  for  wliile 
tlie  north  side  is  stem  and  cold,  its  soathem  side  is 
delightfully  warm.  Hence  the  ancients  called  the 
point  of  transition  in  a  pass  between  Trapezus  and 
Satale,  the  Frijridarium.  The  modem  name  of  the 
mountain  is  generally  Kuttag,  but  it  is  also  called 
Kara  Bel.  (Toumefort,  Voyage  i.  lettre  18.  p. 
107.)  [L.  S.] 

PARYE'TAE.     [Parotetae.] 

PASA'RGADAE  (JlaaaffytSubai),  according  to  Ho- 
nulotus,  one  of  the  tlircc  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient 
IVrsians  (i.  125);  acconling  to  other  writers,  a 
jK'tjpIe  of  the  adjoining  pro\'ince  of  Carmania  (Ptol. 
vi.  8.  §  12;  Dionys.  v.  1069).  The  probability  is, 
that  they  were  tie  inhabitants  of  Pasargadae  in 
Pereis.  [V.] 

PASA'RGADAE  (UwTapyd^al,  Strab.  xv.  730), 
a  groat  city  of  the  early  Persians,  situated,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  on  the  small  river  Cyrus 
(now  Kur),  in  a  plain  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
uiountuiiis.  It  contained,  according  to  Strabo,  a 
pcilare,  the  treasures,  and  other  memorials  of  the 
Persian  people,  and  though  not  so  magnificent  as 
lVrspp«->lis,  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  people  for  its 
antiquity  (xv.  728).  In  another  place  the  same 
gO(>(rrapher  states  that  the  most  ancient  palace  was 
at  l';vsargadac  ;  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  who  had  a  regard  for  the  spot, 
as  that  on  which  he  finally  overthrew  Astyages  the 
miotic  (xv.  730).  It  is  lyr  the  notice  of  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus  in  Strabo  (I.  c),  and  more  fully  in  Arrian 
(vi.  29),  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  identify  the  site 
of  tlic  ancient  Pasnrgadae  with  tlie  modem  Murghdb. 
At  Murghdh  a  building  has  been  noti(»d  by  many 
modem  travellers,  and  especially  by  Morier  and  Ker 
Porter,  which  corresponds  so  well  with  the  description 
in  ancient  authors  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  it  the  tomb  of  Cyrus ;  and  the  whole 
adjoining  plain  is  strewed  with  relics  of  the  once 
great  capital.  Among  other  monuments  still  re- 
maining is  a  great  monolith,  on  which  is  a  bas-relief, 
and  above  the  relief,  in  cuneiform  characters,  the 
words  *^  1  am  Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Achaemenian." 
The  same  inscription  is  found  repeated  on  other 
stones.  (Morier,  Travelt^  L  p.  30,  pi.  29  ;  Ker 
Porter,  i.  p.  500;  Lassen,  ZeiUchri/tj  vi.  p.  152; 
Kuraouf,  Memoire^  p.  169;  Ouseley,  TraveU^  ii. 
pi.  49.)  The  name  of  the  place  is  found  in  differ- 
ent authors  diHerently  written.  Thus  Pliny  writes 
"  Passagarda  •*  (vi.  26.  s.  29),  Ptolemy  "Pasar- 
gada  "  (vi.  4.  §  7).  Sir  W.  Ouseley  {L  c.)  Uiinks 
that  the  original  name  was  Parsagarda,  the  liabita- 
tion  of  the  Persians,  on  the  analc^  Ddkdh-gerd^ 
Ftru3-gerd,  Sec.  [V.] 

PASIDA  (n(to-i8a),  a  small  port  on  the  coast 
of  Caramania,  mentioned  by  Marcian  (Per^f.  §  28). 
Furbiger  thinks  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  called  in 
some  editions  of  Ptolemy  Magida,  in  others,  Masin 
(vi.  8.  §  7).  [V.] 

PASIXLTM,  PASINUS.    [Liburki.] 

PASIRA  (rh  IToo-ipd,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.25),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Arrian  in  Gedrosia,  as  touched  at  by 
Nearchus  in  his  voyage.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  i.s  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  another  place 
he  has  mentioned  just  before,  Bagisara.  Kemp- 
thornc  has  identified  tho  latter  with  a  locality  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabah  or  Ilormarah  bay, 
and  thinks  that  a  large  JBshing  village  in  the  imme- 
diate ni'ighbourhood  may  be  that  called  by  Nearchus, 
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Pasira  The  inhabitants  were  called  Paslrae  or  Pa- 
sirees.  Pliny  places  the  Pasirae  along  the  river 
Toraberon  or  Tomerus  (vi.  25.  s.  27).  Nearchus, 
however,  makes  the  Tomerus  flow  at  a  distance  of 
900  stadia  from  Pasira.  It  is  prolmble  that  the 
Rhasriraoa  of  Ptolemy  refers  to  Bagisaura  or  Pasira 
(vi.  21.  §  2).  [V.] 

PASITIGRIS.     [Tigris.] 

PASSALAE  (na<r<r«£Am,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  15),  a 
tribe  in  India  ext^a  Gangem,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  Imaus  and  the  M.  Bepyrrhus.  They 
must  therefore  have  occupied  some  of  the  mountain- 
valleys  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tibet  Pliny  mentions 
them  also  (vi.  19.  s.  22^  [V.] 

PASSARON  (noo-troMiv),  the  ancient  ca])ital  of 
the  Molossi  in  Epcirus.  where  the  kings  and  as- 
sembled people  were  accustomed  to  take  mutual 
oatlis,  the  one  to  govem  according  to  tho  Uws,  the 
other  to  defend  tho  kingdom.  (Plut.  Pgrrh.  6.) 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Roman  praetor  L.  Ani- 
cius  Gallus  in  b.  c.  167.  (Liv.  xlv.  26,  33,  34.) 
I^  site  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  apparently  on  tho 
sea-coast,  as  Anna  Comnena  mentions  (vL  5,  p. 
284,  ed.  Bonn)  a  harbour  called  Passara  on  the 
coast  of  Epeims.  If  this  place  is  tlie  same  as 
tlie  older  Passaron,  the  ruins  at  Dhramuius, 
which  lie  inland  in  a  SSW.  direction  from  lodn- 
nitio^  cannot  be  those  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  MolossL  Those  mins  are  very  considerable, 
and  contain  among  other  things  a  theatre  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  81.) 

PATARA  (Ilffrapa  :  Eth.  Xlarapct^i,  Patarcnsis 
or  Pataranus).  1.  A  small  town  in  Cappadocia  or 
Armenia  Minor.     {Tab.  Peut.) 

2.  A  flourishing  maritime  and  c(»nmercial  city  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Lycia.  The  place  was  large, 
possessed  a  good  harbour,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Patarus,  a  son  of  ApoUa  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  666 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  was  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthus.  (StadUmn.  Mar.  Mag.  §  219.) 
Patara  was  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  it4 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  renown  was  in- 
ferior only  to  that  of  Delphi ;  and  the  god  is  often 
mentioned  with  the  surname  Patareus  (nctrapct^r, 
Strab.  lc.\  Lycoph.  920;  Herat.  Carm.  iii.  4.  64; 
StaL  Theb.  i.  696;  Ov.  Met.  i.  515;  Virg.  A^n.  iv. 
143;  Pomp.  Meh^  i.  15.)  Herodotus  (i.  182)  says 
that  the  oracle  (^Apollo  was  delivered  by  a  priestess 
only  during  a  certain  period  of  the  year;  and  from 
Servius  (ad  Aen.  I  c.)  we  leam  that  this  pericd 
was  the  six  winter  months.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  town  was  of  Phoenician  or  Semitic  origin; 
but  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  pomt,  it  seems 
certain  that  at  a  later  period  it  received  Dorian 
settlers  from  Crete;  and  tho  wor&hip  of  Apollo  was 
certainly  Dorian.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  of  Egypt,  who  enlarged  the  city,  gave 
it  the  name  of  ArKinoc,  but  that  it  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  its  ancient  name,  Patara.  The 
pUce  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Lycia,  as  by  Livy,  zxxiii.41,  xxxvii. 
I  5 — 17,  xxxviii.  39 ;  Polyb.  xxii.  26;  Cic.  p.  Flace, 
.U;  Appian,  B.  C. iv.  52,81,  Mithr.  27 ;  Plin.  ii.ll2, 
v.  28;  Ptol.  V.  3.  §  3,  viii.  17.  §  22;  Dionys.  Per. 
129,  507.  Patara  is  mentioned  among  tho  Lycian 
bibhoprics  in  the  Acts  of  Councils  (Hierocl.  p.  684), 
and  the  name  Patera  is  still  attached  to  its  nume- 
n)ns  mills.  These,  according  to  the  surveY  oC  G«.^v,« 
Beaufort)  axe  vi\x)AX»i  Wk  >\\ft  «Ar<^QS«^^\^^^^  n» 
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theia,  Bolina,  Arif;7ra,  and  Arba.  (Pol.  t.  2,  3,  28, 
&C.;  Pans.  vii.  18.  §  6;  Pol.  xl.  3.)  Of  these  places 
we  know  only  the  position  of  Bolina  and  Argyra. 
Bolina  was  a  little  S.  of  the  promontory  Dreponnm, 
and  fi^ve  its  name  to  the  river  Bolinaeos.  (Pans.  vii. 
24.  §  4.)  Argyra  was  a  little  S.  of  the  promontory 
Khlum.  (Paus.  vii.  23.  §  1.)  Patrae  continued  an 
insignificant  town  down  to  the  time  of  Angnstos, 
although  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  place  at 
which  persons  landed  going  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
(Gic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  28,  xvL  1,  5,  6,  od  ^ft.  v.  9,  vii. 
2.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (n.a  48)  Patrae 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Cato,  but  shortly  after- 
wards surrendered  to  Calenus,  Caesar's  lieutenant 
It  was  here  also  that  Antony  passed  the  winter 
(32 — 31)  when  preparing  for  the  war  against  Au- 
gustus; and  it  was  taken  by  Agrippa  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Actium.  (Dion  Cass.  xhi.  13,  14,  L  9, 
13.)  It  owed  its  restoration  to  Augustus,  who  re- 
solved after  the  battle  of  Actium  to  establiiih  two 
Boman  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and 
for  this  purpose-made  chcnce  of  Nicopolis  and  Patrae. 
Augustus  colonised  at  Patrae  a  considerable  body  of 
his  soldiers,  again  collected  its  inhabitants  from  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  added  to  them  those  of 
Bhypes.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  §  7;  Plin.  iv.  5.)  He  not 
CHily  gave  Patrae  dominion  over  the  neighbouring 
towns,  such  as  Pharae  (Paus.  vii.  22.  §  1),  Dyme 
(Paus.  vii.  17.  §  5),  Tritaea(Paus.  vii.  23.  §  6),  but 
even  over  Locris.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  9.)  On  coins  it 
appean  as  a  Boman  colony  with  the  name  of  Colonia 
Awputa  Aroe  Patrensia.  Strabo  describes  it  in  his 
time  as  a  populous  place  with  a  good  anchorage,  and 
Pausanias  has  devoted  four  chapters  to  an  account 
of  its  public  buildings.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  387 ;  Pans.  vii. 
18 — 21.)  Of  these  the  most  important  appear  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Artemis  Lapliria,  on  the  acro- 
polis, with  an  ancient  statue  of  this  goddess,  removed 
from  Calydon  to  Patrae  by  order  of  Augustus,  and 
in  whose  honour  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated; 
the  Odeum,  which  was  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Greece,  after  the  Odeum  of  He- 
rodes  at  Athens;  the  theatre;  and  on  the  seaside  a 
tonplo  of  Demeter,  which  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  a  well  in  front  of  it,  which  was  supposed  to  fore- 
tell the  fate  of  sick  persons;  a  mirror  was  suspended 
on  the  water,  and  on  this  mirror  there  were  certain 
appearances  indicating  whether  the  person  would 
live  or  die.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  Patrae  was 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  byssus  or  flax,  which 
was  grown  inElis,  and  was  woven  at  Patrae  into  head- 
dresses (irficpv^oAot)  and  garments.  Women  were 
employed  in  this  manufacture,  and  so  large  was  their 
number  that  the  female  population  was  double  that  of 
the  male ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence  there  was 
great  immorality  in  tlie  town.  (Pans.  viL  21.  §  14.) 
Patrae  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  Morea^ 
being  admirably  situated  for  communicating  with 
Italy  and  the  Adriatic,  and  with  eastern  Greece  by 
means  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Byzantine  writers.  In  a.d.  347  there 
was  an  archbishop  of  Patrae  at  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (Piocop.  Goth.  iv.  25.)  It  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  as  a  dukedom  of  the  Byzantine 
empire ;  it  was  sold  to  the  Venetians  in  1408  ;  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1446 ;  was  recovered  by  the 
Venetians  in  1533;  but  was  shortiy  afterwards 
taken  again  by  the  Turks,  and  remained  in  their 
h$a^  till  the  Greek  lerokiuoD. 
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The  coontiy  aroond  Palrat  is  a  fine  and  fertile 
plain,  and  produces  at  present  a  large  quantity  of 
currants,  which  form  an  article  of  export.  The 
modem  town  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  ancient 
city.  It  stands  upon  a  ridge  about  a  mile  long,  the 
summit  of  which  formed  Uie  acropolis,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  Turkihh  citadel.  Fnmi 
the  town  there  is  a  beautiful  sea- view.  ^  The  oat- 
line  of  the  land  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  the  gul^  ex- 
tends from  the  snowy  tops  of  Parnassus  in  the  east, 
to  the  more  distant  mountains  of  Acamania  in  the 
same  direction,  while  full  in  front,  in  the  centre  ck 
the  prospect,  are  the  colossal  pyramids  of  Kakitada 
(the  ancient  Taphiassus)  and  Vardtova  (the  ancient 
Ghalcis),  rising  in  huge  perpendicular  masses  from 
the  brink  of  the  water."  (Mure,  Tow  in  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  300.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  an- 
tiquity at  Patras.  The  modem  citadel  contaiia 
some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and 
there  are  ruins  of  the  Boman  aqueduct  of  brick.  The 
weU  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  still  to  be  seen  aboat 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  fnnn  the  town  under  a  vaalt 
belonging  to  the  remains  of  a  church  of  St  Andn^, 
the  patron  saint  oC  Patra*.  Before  the  Greek  rert>> 
lution,  in  which  Patras  suffered  greatly,  its  popuk- 
ticm  was  about  10,000;  but  its  present  population 
is  probably  somewhat  less.  (Leake,  MoreOj  nA.  iL 
p.  123,  seq.) 


COIN   OF  PATILAE. 

PATBAEUS  (Uttrpatis),  a  place  in  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  130  stadia  from  Corocondante, 
and  near  the  monument  of  Satyrus,  the  raler  of  the 
Bosporus.  Klaproth  places  Patraeus  at  Akbwtm^ 
5  versts  S.  of  Kertch,  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494;  Biickh, 
Inscr.  vol  ii.  p.  163,  n.  2127  ;  Klaproth,  Nomr. 
Journal  Asiatique,  voL  L  pp.  67,  290 ;  Ukcrt,  voL 
iii.  pt  iL  p.  488.) 

PATBOCLI  INSULA  {narp6kKov  j^<roj.  Pans, 
i.  1.  §  1,  i.  35.  §  1  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  ;  llarp6K\w 
X<Wt  Strab.  ix.  p.  398),  a  small  i&hmd  oflF  the 
southern  coast  of  Attica,  west  of  the  promontory 
Sunium,  so  called  from  Patroclus,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  sent  by  this 
king  to  assist  Uie  Athenians  againttt  the  Mace- 
donians, and  who  built  a  fortress  in  the  iidand.  It 
is  now  called  GaidharonitL  (Leake,  Derm,  of  At- 
tica, p.  62,  2nd  cd.) 

^  PATTALA  (ra  llarriXa,  Arrian,  v.  4,  ri.  17; 
if  ndroXri,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  59),  a  town  in  Western 
India,  situated  at  the  point  of  land  where  the 
western  stream  of  the  Indus  is  divided  off  into 
two  chief  branched,  which,  flowing  to  the  sea,  mdose 
what  has  been  popuUirly  called  the  delta  of  tliat 
river.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pUice  is  re- 
presented by  the  present  Tatta.  Arrian  states  that 
it  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian  word,  which  sig- 
nifies delta  (v.  4; /nd.  c.  2.)  Alexander  the  Great 
appears  to  have  spent  some  time  there,  and  to  have 
built  a  casUe  and  docks  ;  and  it  was  from  this  place 
that  he  made  his  first  unfortunate  but  ultimately 
successful  expedition  in  ships  to  the  month  of  the 
Indus  (Arrian,  vi.  18).  The  real  Indian  meaning 
c£  PatAla  appears  to  be  the  West,  in  oppoeitiau  to 
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flic  East^  or  land  of  the  Ganges;  or,  mytholofpcallj, 
the  Lower  Itegions  (Bitter,  v.  p.  476).  [V.] 

PATTALE'NE  (UarraXTivii,  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  691, 
701  ;  Patalene,  naToAiji^,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  55 ; 
Putale,  Plin.  vi.  20,  21,  23),  the  delta-shnped  dis- 
trict  comprehended  between  the  arms  of  the  Indus, 
and  extendintr  from  its  capital  Pattala  (now  Tatta) 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  a  very  fertile,  flat, 
marshy  country,  liable  to  be  constantly  overflowed  by 
the  waters  of  the  great  river.  The  ancients  gave, 
on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
size  of  this  delta,  Aristobulus  stating  that  it  was 
1 UOO  stadia  from  one  arm  of  the  river  to  another,  and 
Kcarchus  considering  the  distance  to  be  800  stadia; 
th(^',  however,  greatly  exaggerated  the  width  of  the 
rivor,  at  its  puint  of  separation,  Onesicritus  deeming 
this  to  have  been  as  much  as  200  stadia  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  701).  We  may  presume  this  measure  to  have 
been  made  during  a  time  of  flood.  By  Marcian, 
Pattalene  is  comprehended  in  Gedrosia;  but  there 
seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  present  text  of 
Marcian  has  been  tampered  with  (c  34,  ed.  Miiller, 
1855).  Arrian  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
town  and  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
but  calls  them  both  indiscriminately  Patala  (AncA. 
v.  3).  The  district  probably  extended  along  the 
coast  from  the  present  Kwddd  on  the  W.  to  CtUch 
ou  the  E.  [V.] 

PATU'AIUS  (ndTow/ioy,  Herod,  ii.  159),  a  town  of 
Arabia,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  near  which  Necho 
constructed  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  It  is  probably  the  Pithom  of  Scripture 
{Exod.  i.  11),  not  fax  from  Bubastis,  and  near  the 
fcite  of  the  present  Betbey.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAULO  {P(UfUoHe)j  a  river  of  Liguria,  rising  in 
tho  Maritime  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  under 
the  walls  of  Nicaea  (Nice).  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7; 
Alel.  ii.  4.  §  9.)  It  is  now  called  tho  PagUone^ 
and  is  a  considerable  mountun  torrent  in  winter 
and  spring.  [E.  H.  B.J 

PAUS.     [Cleitor] 

PAUSILY'PUS  MONS.     [Neapous,  p.  410.] 

PAUSULAE  (Eth.  Pausuhuius),  a  town  of  Pi- 
ccnum,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18).  It 
is  placed  by  Uolstenius  at  Mofhte  d6lV  Ohto,  about 
5  miles  S.  of  Macerata,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Chienti,  the  ancient  Flusor.  (Holsten.  Not 
ad  Clurer.  p.  137.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PAUTA'LIA  (noirroAfo  al  novroAfa,  Ptol. 
iii.  11.  §  12;  PeiU.  Tab.\  a  town  in  the  district  of 
Donthelctico.  Its  position  in  the  Table  accords 
with  that  of  the  modern  Djustendil  or  Gkiustendil; 
and  tho  situation  of  this  town  at  the  sources  of  the 
IStryinon  agrees  remarkably  with  the  figure  of  a 
river-god,  accompanied  by  the  "  legend  **  "XrpiOiMPf 
on  some  (if  tlie  autonomous  coins  of  Pautalia,  as  well 
as  with  tlie  letters  EN.  IIAIA.,  which,  on  other 
coins,  show  that  the  Pautalistae  considered  them- 
selves to  be  Puecmians,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  that  river.  On  another  coin  of  Pau- 
talia, the  pnxluctions  of  its  territory  are  alluded  to, 
namely,  gold,  silver,  wine,  and  com  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  38),  which  accords  with  Ghiustendil.  In  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  people  both  of  Pautalia  and 
Serdica  added  Ulpia  to  the  name  of  their  town,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  some  benefit  received  from 
that  emperor.  This  title,  in  the  case  of  Pautalia, 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Ulpiana,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  1),  was  rebuilt  by 
Justioiaa,  with  the  name  of  Justiiiiana  Secunda ;  and 
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the  modem  name  lends  an  appearance  of  confirma* 
tioD  to  this  hypothesis  by  its  resemblance  to  Justini- 
ana.  But  the  fact  that  Procopius  and  Hierocles  no- 
tice Ulpiana  and  Pautalia  as  distinct  places,  is  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  this  hypothesis  [Ulpi- 
ana.] Stephanus  of  Byzantium  has  a  district  called 
Paetalia  (TlcuraKia),  which  he  assigns  to  Thrace, 
probably  a  false  reading.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol  iii.  p.  425.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAX  JULIA  (n^l  *Iov\(a,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  5;  called 
in  the  Geogr.  Rav.,  iv.  43,  Pacca  Julia),  a  town  of 
the  Tnrdetani,  in  the  S.  of  Lusitania,  and  on  tho 
road  from  Esuris  to  Ebora  {Itin.  AnL  pp.  426, 427). 
But  on  the  subject  of  this  route  see  Lusitahia, 
VoL  II.  p.  220.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus  juridicus  (Plin.  iv.  35);  probably 
the  same  town  as  that  called  Paz  Augusta  by  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  151), — as  many  towns  bore  double  names  in 
this  manner, — notwithstanding  that  it  is  placed  by 
hun  among  the  Celtici.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  388, 
and  the  authorities  there  cited.)  It  lay  on  a  hill 
N.  of  Julia  Myrtilis,  and  is  commonly  identified  with 
Beja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAXI  (Ila^oO,  the  name  of  two  small  isknds, 
now  called  Paxo  and  Antipaxo,  situated  between 
Corcyra  and  Leucas.  (Polyb.  ii.  10 ;  Plm.  iv.  12. 
s.  19;  Dion  Cass.  1.  12.) 

PEDAEUM  or  PEDAEUS  (U'ti^aiov),  a  place 
mentioned  by  Homer  (II  xiii.  172),  which  is  said 
by  Eustathius  to  have  been  a  town  in  Troas;  but  it 
is  otlierwise  entirely  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

PEDA'LIE,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  be- 
tween Pinara  and  Ale,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(v.  22),  and  its  exact  ute  is  unknown.       [L.  S.] 

PEDA'LIUM  (TlriWiioy),  a  promontory  in  the 
south-east  of  Garia,  forming  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Sinus  Glancus.  (Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  16;  Plin.  v.  29;  Stadiasm,  Mar,  Magn, 
§§  228,  233,  234.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  651)  gives  to 
the  same  promontory  the  name  of  Artemisium,  from 
a  temple  of  Artemis,  which  stood  upon  it ;  its 
modem  name  is  Bohomadhi.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  223,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PE'DASA  (n^Scura:  Eih,  nT^Sourc^s),  also  called 
PEDASUM  (Plin.  v.  29),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
in  which  the  Persians  suflered  a  defeat  during  tho 
revolt  of  the  lonians.  (Herod,  v.  121,  vi.  20.)  It 
was  once  the  chief  seat  of  the  Lclcges.  Alexander 
the  Great  deprived  the  place  of  its  independence  by 
giving  it  over  to  the  Halicamassians,  together  with 
five  other  neighbouring  towns.  (Plin.  I  c.)  In  tlie 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  611)  the  town  had  cca.sed  to 
exist,  and  the  name  of  the  district,  Pedasis  (IlT^Sa- 
ffis)j  was  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  the  place. 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xviii.  27 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  As  He- 
rodotus assigns  to  Pedasa  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  it  is  clear  that  the  town  must  have  been 
situated  between  Miletus,  Halicamassus,  and  Strato- 
niceia;  but  its  exact  site  b  still  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture, some  placing  it  at  the  modem  Mclasso,  and 
others  at  Arabi  Hiuar^  neither  of  which  supjiosi- 
tions  is  free  from  inconsistencies.  [L.  S.] 

PFDASUS  (mBcuTos),  a  small  town  of  Mysia, 
on  the  river  Satnioeis,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
QIL  vi.  35,  XX.  92,  xxi.  87),  but  was  deserted  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  605),  who  (p.  584)  mentions 
it  among  the  towns  of  the  Lelegcs,  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  Achilles.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  n^Scuro. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  imagines  that  Pedasus  was  the  same 
place  as  that  which  subsequently  boro  the  name  of 
Adramyttium;  but  as  Uouviu  ^Xim^XV)  >^ttR»&>Xvs& 
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the  rircr  Satnioeis,    the    supposition  is  impossi- 
ble [L.  S.] 

PEDASUS.    [Mkthose.] 

PEDIAEUS  (ntaioloj),  the  largest  river  of  Cy- 
prus, rising  from  the  eastern  side  of  Olympos,  and 
flowing  near  Salamis  into  the  sea.  (Ptol.  v.  14.  §  3; 
Engcl,  Ktfprott  vol.  i.  p.  37.) 

PEDIEIS  (n<8(€tf),  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  Phocian  towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes.  (Herod, 
viii.  33.)  From  the  order  in  which  it  stands  in  the 
onmneration  of  Herodotus,  it  appears  to  have  stood 
near  the  Cephissus,  in  some  part  of  the  plain  be- 
tween Tithorea  and  Elateia,  and  is  perhaps  re- 
presented by  the  ruins  at  Paled  Fiva,  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

PEDNELISSUS  (n€«M|\«r<r<Jj),  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Pisidia,  near  the  Euryraedon,  above  Aspen- 
dus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570;xiv.  p.  667;  Steph.  B.  *.».; 
Ptol.  V.  5.  §  8.)  Hierodes  (p.  681),  giving  a 
greater  extension  to  Pamphylia,  assigns  the  town  to 
this  province.  The  town  formed  a  small  state  by 
itself,  bul  was  always  involved  in  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Selge.  (Polyb.  v.  72,  &c.)  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  and  on 
coins.  (Sestini,  p.  96.)  Fellows  (Asia  Afmor, 
p.  196,  &c.)  is  inclined  to  identify  the  extensive 
ruins  near  the  village  of  Bolcascooe  with  the  an- 
cient Pednelissus;  these  ruins,  however,  according 
to  his  description,  bear  scarcely  any  trace  of  Greek 
origin,  but  belong  to  the  Roman  period.     [L.  S.] 

PEDO'NIA  (ni}8wy(a),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Marmarica,  before  which  lay  an  island  of  the  same 
name.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  32,  75.)  This  island  is  also 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  in  some  editions  under  the 
name  of  Sidonia  (xvii.  p.  799).  We  may,  however, 
conclude  from  Ptolemy  that  Pedonia  is  the  correct 
reading.  (See  Groskurd's  Strabo,  vol  iiL  p.  357.) 

PEDUM  (n«5a,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.n^6s,  Pe- 
danus:  GcUUctmo)^  an  ancient  dty  of  Latium,  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  period  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dionysins  as  one  of 
the  cities  which  composed  the  league  against  Rome 
in  B.  c.  493;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was,  in 
fiict,  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  League. 
(Dionys.  v.  61 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  It  is  next 
mentioned  among  the  cities  which  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  Coriolanus  in  the  campaign  of  B.  c. 
488,  where  its  name  is  associated  with  those  of 
Labicum  and  Corbio.  (Liv.  ii.  39;  Dionys.  viii.  19; 
Plut  CorioL  28.)  Dionysius  terms  it  at  this  time 
a  small  city  {lb.  26);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its 
name  does  not  again  occur  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Aequians,  notwithstanding  its 
proximity  to  the  frontier  of  the  tWD  nations.  It  is 
next  mentioned  in  B.  c.  358,  when  the  Gauls,  who 
had  invaded  Latium,  encamped  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  vii.  12.)  During  the 
last  great  struggle  of  the  Latins  with  Rome,  the 
Pcdani  bear  a  more  considerable  part  Their  name, 
indeed,  is  not  mentioned  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having 
taken  part  m  it;  but,  in  b.  a  339,  Pedum  became 
fur  a  time  the  centre  of  hostilities,  being  besi^ed  by 
the  Roman  consul  Aemilius,  and  defended  by  the 
allied  forces  assembled  from  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Veli- 
trae,  Lanuvium,  and  Antium.  Aemilius  on  Uiis 
occasion  abandoned  the  enterprise;  but  the  next  year 
Camillas  again  advanced  to  Pedum,  and,  the  forces 
of  tiie  Latins  being  now  divided,  the  Tiburtines  and 
Pneaestinoi  alone  arrived  for  its  protection.    They 
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were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Camillus,  and  the 
city  of  Pedum  takoi  by  assault  immediately  after- 
wards.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  13;  Fast  Capit)  In  the 
genera]  padficaticm  that  foUowed  the  Pedani  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise,  but  on  the  stune  terms  as  the 
Lanuvians,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  right  of  the 
suffrage.  (76.  14.)  From  this  time  not  «ily  does 
the  name  of  the  people  disappear  from  history,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  town  of  Pedum, 
which  appears  to  have  rapidly  fallen  into  decay. 
The  "  Pedanus  ager,"  or  "  regio  Pedana  "  is  alluded 
to  both  by  Cicero  and  Horace;  but  in  Pliny's  time 
even  the  "  populus**  had  become  utterly  extinct,  and 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  the  name.  (Cic.  ad 
Att,  ix.  15;  Hor.  Ep.  L  4.2;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
Hence  the  only  clue  to  its  position  is  derived  from 
the  passages  already  cited,  and  from  the  statement 
of  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  (Schol.  Cmq.  ad  L  c.) 
that  it  was  situated  between  Tibur  and  Praeneste. 
Its  proximity  to  those  cities  is  distinctly  attested  bj 
Livy  (viiL  13),  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject 
the  opinion  first  advanced  by  Cluverius,  and  adopted 
by  Gell,  Nibby,  and  Abeken,  which  would  place 
Pedum  on  the  site  of  GaUicanOf  though  we  have 
certainly  no  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour.  The 
modem  village  of  GaUicano^  the  name  of  which  first 
occurs  in  the  tenth  century,  in  all  probability  occupies 
an  ancient  site;  it  stands  on  a  narrow  tongue  ci  land 
projecting  between  two  narrow  valleys  or  nrines 
witii  lofty  and  precipitous  banks ;  but,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  country,  this  position  almcst 
exactly  resembles  that  oUZagarolo  and  other  neigh- 
bouring places.  No  ruins  exbt  at  GaUicamo ;  and 
from  the  early  decay  of  Pedum  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  meet  with  inscriptions,  the  only  evidence  that  can 
really  set  the  question  at  rest.  Gallicano  is  4|  miles 
from  Palestriaa  (Praeneste),  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  La  CoUmna  (Labicum);  it  is  about  a 
mile  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Praenestina,  and  1 9  miles 
from  Rome.  (Cluvcr,  Jtal  p.  966;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Rowe,  p.  340 ;  Nibby,  J)irUamij  vol.  ii.  p.  552 ; 
Abeken,  MUiel  Ttalien,  p.  77.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PEGAE  or  PAGAE  (nirxal.  Dor.  naToI :  Etk. 
Tlocyaios),  a  town  of  Megaris,  on  the  Al<^anian  v 
Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  the  harbour  of  M^;ari8  on 
the  western  coast,  and  was  the  most  important  |dace 
in  the  country  next  to  the  capital.  According  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  334)  it  was  situated  on  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Megaric  bthmus,  the  distance 
from  Pagae  to  Nisaea  bdng  120  stadia.  When  the 
Megarians  joined  Athens  in  B.C.  455,  the  Athenians 
garrisoned  P^;;ae,  and  its  harbour  was  of  smrioe 
to  them  in  sending  out  an  expedition  against  the 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc  i.  103,  HI.) 
The  Athenians  retained  possesuon  of  P^ac  a  short 
time  after  Megara  revolted  from  them  in  b.  c  454; 
but,  by  the  thirty  years'  truce  made  in  the  same 
year,  they  surrendered  the  place  to  the  Megarians. 
(Thuc  i.  114,  115.)  At  one  period  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  War  (b.  c.  424)  we  find  Pegae  held  by 
the  aristocratical  exiles  from  Megara.  (Thuc  iv. 
66.)  Pegae  continued  to  exist  till  a  late  period, 
and  under  the  Roman  emperors  was  a  place  of  suffi* 
cient  importance  to  coin  its  own  money.  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  380)  calls  it  rh  rStv  VLwyvip4vw  <ppo^u>v. 
Pausanias  saw  there  a  chapel  of  the  hero  Aegidens, 
who  fell  at  Glisas  in  the  second  expedition  of  the 
Argives  against  Thebes,  but  who  was  buried  at  this 
place.  lie  also  saw  near  the  road  to  Pegae,  a  rock 
covered  with  marks  of  arrows,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  a  body  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
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of  MaFdoDins,  who  in  the  night  had  discharged  their 
arrows  at  the  rock  under  the  impulse  of  Artemis, 
mistaking  it  for  the  enemj.  In  commemoraUon  of 
this  erent,  there  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Artemis 
&)teira  at  Pegae.  (Pans.  i.  44.  §  4.)  Pegae  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  following  passages: — Strab.  iz. 
pp.  400,  409;  Pans.  i.  41.  §  8  ;  PtoL  ilL  15.  §  6; 
Stcph.  B.  8,  ».;  Mela,iu.  3.  §  10;  Plin.  vr.  7.  s.  11; 
Hierod.  p.  645 ;  Tab.  PeuL,  where  it  is  called  Pache. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  bj  the  port  of  Ptathd^  not 
far  from  the  shore  of  which  are  found  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  yoL 
il  p.  407.) 

PEGASEUM  STAGNUM,  a  small  lake  in  the 
Cajstrian  plain  near  Ephesus,  from  which  issues 
the  little  river  Phyrites,  a  tributarj  of  the  Caystrus. 
(Plin.  V.  31.)  The  district  surrounding  the  lake  is 
at  present  an  extensive  morass.  (Gomp.  Arundell, 
Sevtn  Churches,  p.  23,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

PEIRAEEUS.     [Athenab,  p.  306.] 

PEIRAEUS  and  PEIRAEUM,  in  Corinthia.  [p. 
685.] 

PEIBAEUS.     [Amisub.] 

PEIRE'NE  PONS.     [CoRurriius,  p.  680,  b.] 

PEIRE'SIAE.    [AsTERiUM.] 

PEIRUa  [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

PEISO.  [Pelso.] 

PEIUM  (n^iov),  a  fortress  of  the  ToUstoboii,  in 
Galatia,  where  Deiotarus  kept  his  treasures.  (Strab. 
zli.  p.  567.) 

PELAGO'NIA  (n«Xo7oWo,  Strab.  viL  pp.  326, 
327 ;  Uiikarfovla,  Steph.  B.),  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
bordering  on  Illjricum,  occupied  bj  the  Pelaookbs 
{ntXaryitfts,  Strab.  viL  pp.  327,  331,  Fr.  38—40, 
434;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  34;  Plin.  iv.l7).  Although  Livy 
employs  the  name  of  Pelagonia,  corresponding  with 
the  fertile  plains  of  BUoUa,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
campaigns  of  Sulpicius,  as  that  of  a  large  district 
containing  Stymbara,  it  is  evident,  from  his  account 
of  the  division  of  Maced(Hua  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest, that  Pelagonia  became  the  appellation  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Pelagones,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Fourth  Macedonia,  which  included  all  the  primitive 
or  Upper  Macedonia  K  of  the  range  of  Pindus  and 
Scardus.  (Liv.  xlv  29.)  It  was  perhaps  not  spe- 
ciiicxUly  employed  as  the  name  of  a  town  until  the 
other  two  cities  of  Pehigonia  were  ruined ;  for  that 
PeUgonia,  or  a  portion  of  it,  once  contained  three, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  adjunct  Tripolitis, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  32  7).  The  town,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  capital 
of  the  Fourth  l^tacedonia,  must  have  been  of  some 
importance,  existed  till  a  late  period,  as  it  is  noticed 
in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles,  and  by  the  Byzan- 
tine historian,  Malchus  of  Philadelphia,  who  speaks 
of  the  strength  of  its  citadel  (qp.  CotuL  Porph, 
Excerpt,  de  Legal,  p.  81).  From  its  advantageous 
position  it  was  occupied  by  Manuel  Comnenus,  in 
the  war  with  GeTsa  II.  and  the  Hungarians.  (Nicet. 
p.  67 ;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  xvi.  p.  141.)  The 
name  of  Pelagonia  still  exists  as  the  desi^ation  of 
the  Greek  metropolitan  bishopric  of  Bitdlia  or  Mo- 
nasteriy  now  the  chief  place  of  tlie  surrounding 
country,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  governor 
of  Jirnnili.  At  or  near  the  town  are  many  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  buildings  of  Roman  times.  The  dis- 
trict was  exposed  to  invasions  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bordered  on  the  N.,  for  which  reasons  the  com- 
munication ("fauces  Pelagoniae,"  Liv.  xxzi.  34) 
were  carefully  guarded  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
being  of  great  importance,  as  one  of  the  direct  en- 
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tnuMses  from  Ulyricmn  into  Macedonia  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Dnlon.  Between  the  NE.  extremity, 
Mt.  Ljubatrin,  and  the  Klisura  d  Devol,  there  are 
in  the  mighty  and  continuous  chain  of  Scardus 
(above  7000  feet  high)  only  two  passes  fit  for  an 
army  to  cross,  one  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
chain  from  KalhmdeU  to  Prurendi  or  Pertteria^ 
a  very  high  *^  col,"  not  less  than  5000  feet  above  the 
sea- level;  the  other  considerably  to  the  S ,  and  lower 
as  wen  as  easier,  nearly  in  the  httitude  of  A'kridha. 
Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  pp.  318->  322)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  passes  of  Pelagonia,  in  wliich  Per- 
seus was  stationed  by  his  father  Philip,  were  this 
ktter  depression  in  the  chain  over  which  the  modem 
road  from  Scodra  or  Scutari  runs,  and  the  Via 
Egnatia  travelled  formerly.  The  Illyrian  Autari- 
atae  and  Dardani,  to  the  K  of  Pelagonia,  no  doubt 
threatened  Macedonia  from  the  former  pass,  to  the 
NE.  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Scardus.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Greece,  c  xxv.  and  the  references  there  to 
Pouqucville,  Bou^,  Grisebach,  and  MQUer.)  Stym- 
bara or  Stubara,  was  situated  apparently  on  the 
Erigon,  as  also  were  most  of  the  Pelagonian  towns. 
Polybius  (v.  108)  speaks  of  a  Pekgonian  town 
named  Pissaeum  (Jluraaiov).  Ptolemy  {I  c.)  as- 
signs to  the  Pelagones  the  two  towns  of  Andra- 
ristus  or  Euristus  (Pcirf.  Tab.,  the  orthography 
is  not  quite  certain),  and  Stobl  [E.  B.  J.j 

PELASGI  (UtXaffyoV),  an  ancient  race,  widely 
spread  over  Greece  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  tlio 
Aegean  sea  in  prehistoric  tunes.  We  also  find  traces 
of  them  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy. 

I.  The  Pclaegians  in  Greece. — The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  Pelajtgi  is  in  Homer  (//.  ii.  681),  who 
enumerates  several  ThessalLm  tribes  as  furnishing 
a  contingent  under  the  command  of  Achilles,  and 
among  them  **  those  who  dwelt  in  Pelosgian  Argos." 
Homer  also  speaks  of  Epirus  as  a  chief  abode  of  the 
Pelasgi;  for  Achilles  addresses  Zeus  as  Atc^otvaie, 
ncAocryiKc.  (//.  xvi  233.)  And  this  agrees  with 
Hesiod  s  description  of  Dodona  as  the  "  scat  of  the 
Pelasgi."  {Frofftn.  xviii.)  So  in  the  Sujiplices  of 
Aeschylus,  the  king  declares  himself  to  be  ruler  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Algus  and  the 
Strymon  flow,  and  ahio  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
the  Perrhaebi,  near  the  Paeonians,  and  the  Dodoneau 
mountains,  as  far  as  the  sea.  {Suppl  250,  seq.). 
Herodotus  tells  ns  he  found  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  at 
Dodona,  where  he  says  tliey  worshipped  all  the  gods, 
without  giving  a  name  to  any  (ii.  52).  Compare 
his  mythic  accoimt  of  the  two  priestesses  at  Dudona 
(ii.  56)  with  Homer's  description  of  the  SelU.  (Jl 
xvi.  234,  seq.) 

Strabo  (v.  p.  221 ,  C.)  says :  "  Neariy  all  are  agreed 
abeut  the  Pelasgi,  that  they  were  an  ancient  tribe 
QpvXov)  spread  over  the  whole  of  Hella^i,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  side  of  the  Aeolians  in  Thessaly.  . . . 
And  that  part  of  Thessaly  is  called  Pclasgian  Argos, 
which  extends  from  the  coast  between  the  outlet  of 
the  Penoius  and  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the  mountain 
range  of  Pindas,  because  the  Pelasgians  were  masters 
of  that  region."* 

We  also  hear  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Boeotia,  where 
they  dwelt  for  a  time,  after  having,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Thracians,  driven  out  the  Aones,  Temmices, 
Leleges  and  Hyantes.  Afterwards  they  were,  in 
their  turn,  driven  out  by  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
took  refuge  at  Athens  under  Mt  Hymettus,  part  of 

*  Argos  probably  means  a  plain,  see  Kru8e*a 
UeUat  (voL  L  p.  404). 
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tlio  city  being  called  afler  their  name.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  401.)  And  Attic  historians  speak  of  their  resi- 
dence there,  and  say  that  on  account  of  their  mi- 
gratory disposition  they  were  called  irtKapyoi  (storks) 
by  the  Attic  people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  221.)  This  is 
the  character  generally  given  to  the  Pclosgi,  and  it 
is  carious  to  find  Herodotus  (i.  56)  contrasting  the 
stationary  habits  of  the  Pelasgians,  with  the  love  of 
wandering  exhibited  by  the  Hellenic  Dorians.  For 
even  his  own  account  of  the  Pelasgi  disproves  bis 
general  statement;  sinc«  they  could  not  have  existed 
in  so  many  different  quarters  as  he  assigns  to  them 
without  several  migrations,  or — which  he  nowhere 
asserts — an  almost  universal  extension  over  Greece 
and  its  dependencies.  It  is  true  that  ho  &a}'s  (ii.  56) 
that  Hellas  was  formerly  called  Pclasgia,  and  Thu- 
cydides  speaks  (i.  3)  ot  the  name  Hellas  being  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  of  the  Pelasgic  name 
being  the  most  prevalent  among  the  tribes  of  Greece; 
bnt  this  does  not  account  for  tlie  Pelasgi  being  found 
in  Asia  (Hom.  //.  x.  429),  and  for  their  having  in- 
troduced Egyptian  rites  into  Greece.  (Herud.  ii.  51.) 
Their  sojourn  in  Attica  is  related  by  Herodotus, 
who  says  (vi.  137)  that  they  had  a  portion  of  ground 
nnder  Mt  Hymettus  assigned  tlieni  qa  a  reward  for 
their  services  in  building  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens.  From  this  Hecataeus  said  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Athenians  from  envy,  becaubo 
their  land  was  the  best  cultivated.  The  Athenians, 
however,  says  Herodotus,  ascribe  their  expulsion  to 
their  licentious  conduct  Thucydidcs  al^o  (ii.  17) 
mentions  the  Pelasgic  settlement  beneath  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the  oracle  relating  to  it. 

In  the  passages  above  quoted  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  Pelaftgi  as  of  foreign  extraction.  In  another 
passage  (viii.  44)  he  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
were  formerly  Pela.sgians,  and  were  so  called,  with 
the  surname  of  Cranai.  They  wcro  called  suc- 
cessively Cccropidae,  Erechtheidae  and  Tones. 

Strabo  (xiii.  p.  621)  n.entions  a  legend  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mt.  Phricion  near  Thennopylae  made 
a  descent  upon  the  place  where  Cyme  afterwards 
stood,  and  found  it  in  the  possession  of  Pplasgians, 
who  had  suffered  fmm  the  Trojan  War,  but  were 
nevertheless  in  fjossession  of  Lnirissa,  which  was  about 
70  st.ides  from  Cyme. 

We  fmd  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  in  several  parts  of 
the  Peloponncse.  Herodotus  (i.  146)  spooks  of  Ar- 
cadian Pcla.sgians,  and  (vii.  94)  tells  us  that  the 
lonians  in  Achnea  were  fonnerly  called  Pelasgian 
Aej:;ialcans  (or  Pelasgians  of  the  coast).  After 
Danaus  and  Xuthus  came  to  Peloponnesus,  they 
were  called  lonians,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus. 

In  the  pas.sago  of  Aeschylus  before  referred  to 
(Suppl.  250)  Argos  is  called  Pelasgian;  the  king  of 
Argos  is  also  called  Hlvo^  IlfKeurjwy  (v.  327),  and 
throughout  the  play  the  words  Argive  and  Pelasgian 
are  used  indiscriminately.  So,  too,  in  the  Prome- 
theus Vinctus  (v.  860),  Argolis  is  called  "  the  Pe- 
lasgian hind."  In  a  fragment  of  Sophocles  (Inachus) 
the  king  is  addressed  as  lord  of  Argos  and  of  the 
Tyrrheni  Pelasgi. 

Strabo  (vii.  p.  321)  speaks  of  Pelasgians  taking 
possession  of  part  of  the  Peloponncse,  along  with 
otiicr  barbarous  tribes,  and  (v.  p.  221)  says  that 
Ephorns,  on  Hc»iod*s  authority,  traces  the  origin  of 
the  Pelasgi  to  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  and  that  he 
declares  his  own  opinion  to  bo  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally Arcadians,  who  chose  a  military  life,  and,  by 
inducing  many  others  to  join  tliem,  spread  the  name 
far  uud  wide,  both  among  the  Giwkii  and  wlurever 
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they  happened  to  come.  "  The  Arcadian  dirlne  or 
heroic  pedigree,"  says  Mr.  Grote  (J7wl.  Gree<y^  vol.  L 
ch.  ix.),  '*  begins  with  Pehuigtu,  whom  both  Henm] 
and  Aslus  considered  as  an  indigenooa  man,  thouja 
Arcesilaus  the  Argeian  represented  him  as  bnitb^ 
of  Argos  and  son  of  Zens  by  Niobe,  daugfiter  c-f 
Phoroneus:  this  logographer  wished  to  establi>ha 
community  of  origin  between  the  Argelans  and  tte 
Areadian:*."  For  the  legend  concerning  Lycaou,  sun 
of  Pelasgus,  and  his  fifty  sons,  see  Grote  s  Greecf, 
vol.  i.  p.  239,  note. 

According  to  Dionysius,  Lycaon,  son  of  Pclascuf, 
lived  eighteen  generations  before  the  Trojan  War  (liii. 
i.  p.  30,  ed.  Reiske);  and  the  migration  nf  theOeco- 
tians  mider  Oenotnis,  son  of  Lycaon,  in  the  m-xt 
generation,  is,  in  the  words  of  Paosanias  (viiL  3. 
quoted  by  Niebuhr),  "  the  earliest  colony,  whcthfr  if 
Greeks  or  biurborians,  whereof  a  recollection  has  btt^s 
preserved." 

Pausanias  (viii.  2)  gives  the  popnl.ir  legend  cnr- 
rent  among  the  Arcadians,  that  Pelasgus  was  t>: 
first  man  bom  there;  on  which  he  obsen'es  naTvflr: 
"  Rut  it  is  likely  that  other  men  were  also  bora  wftb 
Pelasgus;  for  how  could  he  have  reigned  ivithot 
subjects?"  According  to  this  legend  i*elasgus  i>  a 
regular  mythic  hero,  surj^assing  all  his  conterr.- 
poraries  in  stature  and  wisdom,  and  teaching  tt!>^i 
what  to  choose  for  food  and  what  to  abstain  frwj. 
The  use  of  beech-ma&t,  which  the  Pythian  orar> 
(Herod,  i.  66)  ascribed  to  the  Arcadians,  was  tau:L; 
tliem  by  Pelasgus.  His  descendants  became  numerom 
after  three  generations,  and  gave  tlieir  namej  i^ 
various  districts  and  many  towns  in  Greece.  Pau- 
sanias also  speaks  of  Pelasgians  coming  from  lokm 
to  Pylos,  and  driving  out  the  cponymic  founder  (Ix. 
36.  §1). 

Dionysius  adopts  the  Achaean  legend,  viz.  tha: 
the  first  abode  of  the  Pelasgi  was  Achaic  Arj:». 
There  they  were  autochthons,  ami  took  their  tut.  e 
from  Pelasgus.  Six  generations  afterwanhj  thej  Iffk 
Peloponnesus,  and  migrated  to  Haemonia,  the  lea  Jen 
of  the  colony  being  Achaeus,  and  Phthius,  and  Pe- 
lasgus, sons  of  Larissa  and  Poseidon.  These  thr^ 
gave  names  to  three  districts,  Achaoa,  Phthiutis, 
and  Pelasgiotis.  Here  they  abode  for  five  gereratiras 
and  in  the  sixth  they  were  driven  out  of  Thes-alv 
by  the  Curetes  and  Leleges,  who  are  now  callij'i 
Locrians  and  Aetolians,  with  whom  were  jf lined  in.-inT 
others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Mt.  Par- 
nassus, led  by  Deucalion  (i.  17.  p.  46).  They  dis- 
persed in  different  rlirections :  some  settled  in  Ui*- 
tiaeotis,  between  Olympus  and  Ossa ;  others  in 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Euboea;  the  main  body,  h<iw- 
evcr,  took  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  Epiru>,  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona   (i.  18). 

We  now  come  to 

II.  The  Pelasgians  in  the  Islands  of  the  A  eg^'ati, 
— Homer  ((?</.  xix.  175 — 177)  mentions  the  Pe- 
lasgi (called  ^oiy  as  one  of  the  five  tribes  in  Crete, 
the  remaining  four  being  the  Achaeans,  Elet<Tetes, 
Cydones,  and  Dorians  (called  rpix^Kts).  Seo  Strabi »\ 
comment  on  this  passage  (v.  p.  221),  .and  x.  v\\  473, 
476),  where  two  different  explanations  of  the*  epiihtt 
rpixo^K^s  are  given. 

Herodotus  (ii.  51)  speaks  of  Pel.tsgi  livins:  m 
Samothrace,  where  they  performed  the  my^to^il•s 
called  Samotliracinn  orgies. 

Lomnos  .ind  Inibros  were  also  inhwibife«l  by  thrni 
(v.  26).  So  also  Stralw  (v.  p.  221),  quoting  Anti- 
clcidcs.  Thucydidcs  (iv.  109)  speaks  of  the  Tvr- 
rhcui  Pcku-Sj'i,  wljo  occupied  Leumus ;  and  Pauiaiiu 
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^vii.  2.  §  2)  Bays  the  Pelasgians  drove  out  the  Mi- 
nyans  and  Lacedaemonians  from  Lemnos.  The  per- 
petrators of  the  Lemnian  massacre  were  Pelasgians. 
(Herod,  vi.  138—140  ;  compare  Pind.  Pyth.  Od. 
iv.  448  [252,  Bkh.];  Orph.  Arg.  v.  470;  Stanley, 
Comm.  in  Aesch.  Choeph.  631.) 

Herodotus  also  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  seven- 
teen islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  as  belonging  to  the 
Pelasgian  race  (vii.  95).  According  to  Strabo  (xiii. 
p.  621)  Menecrates  declared  the  whole  coast  of 
Ionia,  l^ginning  at  Mycale,  to  be  peopled  bj  Pelasgi, 
and  the  neighbooring  islands  likewise:  *^and  the 
Lesbians  say  they  were  under  the  command  of 
Pylaeus,  who  was  called  by  the  poet  the  leader  of 
the  Pelasgi,  and  from  whom  their  mountain  was 
called  PyUetim.  And  the  Chians  say  their  founders 
were  Pelasgi  from  Thcssaly." 

Dionysius  (i.  18)  says  that  the  first  Pelasgian 
colony  was  led  by  Macar  to  Lesbos,  after  the  Pelasgi 
had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  81)  gives  a  different  accomit 
of  this  colony.  He  says  that  Xanthus,  the  son  of 
Triopus,  chief  of  the  Pelasgi  from  Argos,  settled 
first  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  crossed  over  with  his 
followers  into  Lesbos,  which  he  found  unoccupied, 
and  divided  among  them.  This  was  seven  genera- 
tions before  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  When  this  oc- 
curred Le&bos  was  desolated,  and  Macareus,  grandson 
of  Zeus  (according  to  Hesiod),  occupied  it  a  second 
time,  and  the  island  received  its  name  from  his  son- 
in-law.  Scymnos  of  Chios  (quoted  by  Kruse,  Helios) 
speaks  of  Pelasgians  being  in  Sciathos  and  Scyros. 

We  next  come  to 

III.  The  PeUuglans  in  Asia^^On  this  point  we 
have  Homer's  authority  that  there  were  Pelasgians 
among  the  Trojan  allies,  ranked  with  Leleges,  Cau- 
cdnes,  and  Lycians,  and  called  ^oi.  (^11.  x.  429.) 
One  of  these  was  killed  by  Ajax,  in  the  battle  over 
the  body  of  Pati-oclus, — Hippothous,  son  of  Lethus. 
(//.  xvii.  288.) 

Herodotus  speaks  (vii.  42)  of  Antandros  as  a 
Pelasgian  city,  and  afterwards  (vii.  95)  says  that 
the  Acolians  were  formerly  called  Pelasgians  by  the 
Hellenes,  and  that  when  they  fought  against  the 
Greeks  they  wore  Hellenic  armour. 

Strabo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes  Homer's  statement  that 
the  nei;;hbours  of  the  Cilicians  in  the  Troas  were 
Pelasgians,  and  that  they  dwelt  about  Larissa.  (/IL 
ii.  841.)  This  name  probably  signifies  a  fortress 
built  on  a  precipice  or  overhanging  rock,  and  is  an 
indication,  wherever  it  occurs,  of  the  presence  of 
Pelasgi.  There  were  several  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Greece  and  two  or  three  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  440,  xiii. 
p.  620).  According  to  this  geographer  most  of  the 
Carians  were  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  They  first  occu- 
pied the  ialands,  then  the  sea-coa&t.  He  argues, 
from  Homer's  expression  "  the  tribes  of  Pelasgians  " 
(  //.  ii.  840),  that  their  number  was  considerable. 

Dionysius  (i.  18)  Fays  that  the  Pelasgi,  on  being 
driven  out  of  Thessaly,  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and 
acquired  many  cities  on  the  sea-coast. 

Two  cities  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, namely,  Scylace  and  Placie,'  on  the  Pro- 
pontis,  which  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgian  cities,  and 
which,  he  says  (i.  57),  spoke  similar  dialects,  but 
unlike  their  neighbours.  That  dialect  was,  on 
Herodotus's  testimony,  not  Greek,  but  resembling 
the  dialect  of  the  Crotoniatae,  or  rather  Crestonians, 
a  tribe  among  the  Edoncs  in  Thrace. 

Bbhop  Thirlwall,  comparing  this  passage  with 
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another,  in  which  Herodotus  is  enumerating  the 
dialects  that  prevailed  among  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
and  \i8es  the  same  terms,  infers  from  Uie  comparison 
that  '^the  Pelasgian  language  which  Herodotus 
heard  on  the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere  sounded  to 
him  a  strange  jargon ;  as  did  the  dialect  of  Ephesus 
to  a  3Iilesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese  does  to  a  Flo- 
rentine "  (vol.  i.  p.  53).  Mr.  Grote  differs  from 
Bishop  Thirlwall  in  his  estimate  oi  these  expressions 
of  Herodotus,  who,  he  thinks,  must  have  known 
better  than  any  one  whether  a  language  which  he 
heard  was  Greek  or  not,  and  concludes  that "  He- 
rodotus pronounces  the  Pelasgians  of  his  day  to 
speak  a  substantive  language  differing  from  Greek; 
but  whether  differing  from  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  (e.  g.  in  the  degree  of  Latin  or  of  Phoenician), 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding"  (vol.  i.  pp.  351 — 
353). 

Heeren  (^Ancient  Greece^  p.  38,  note)  has  some 
remarks  on  Herodotus's  opinion  respecting  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day,  in  which 
he  seems  to  raise  an  imaginary  difficulty  that  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  overthrowing  it. 

Before  quitting  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  it  is 
necessary  to  quote  Thucydides's  observation  (iv, 
109),  that  "  the  Pelasgian  race  is  said  to  be  the 
most  widely  prevalent  in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula 
and  in  the  adjoining  islands;"  and  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  639),  "  that  Thessaly 
was,  in  the  time  of  Pelasgns,  suddenly  converted  by 
an  earthqiuike  from  a  vast  lake  into  a  fertile  plain, 
irrigated  by  the  Peneius,  the  waters  of  which  be- 
fore had  been  shut  in  by  mountains." 

The  latter  is  a  poetical  version  of  a  geological 
truth,  which,  though  not  faUing  within  the  province 
of  history,  recommends  itself  at  once  to  the  notice  of 
the  geographer. 

We  now  come  to 

IV.  The  Pelasgians  in  Italy. — Legendary  history 
has  connected  the  Pelasgic  race  with  more  than  one 
portion  of  the  Italic  peninsula.  The  name  Oenotria, 
by  which  the  southern  part  of  Italy  was  formerly 
known  (see  Aristotle,  Pol  vii.  10)  suggests  an  af- 
finity between  the  early  inhabitants  of  that  countiy 
and  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians.  The  name  Tyrrheni 
or  Tyrseni,  which  we  have  seen  is  used  identically 
with  that  of  Pelasgi,  suggests  another  link.  In- 
numerable legends,  which  furnished  logographera 
with  the  subject-matter  of  their  discourse,  connected 
the  Umbrians,  the  Pcucetians,  and  other  tribes  in 
the  north  of  Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
witli  the  Pelasgians  from  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 
Some  of  these  are  given  by  Strabo.  Ho  quotes 
Anticleides  to  the  efK^ct  that  some  of  the  Lemnian 
Pelasgians  crossed  over  into  Italy  with  Tyrrhenus, 
son  of  Atys  (v.  p.  221).  Again,  he  quotes  Hiero- 
nymus's  assertion,  that  the  Thessaliaii  Pelasgians 
were  driven  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lurissa 
by  the  Lapithae,  and  took  refuge  in  It^ily  (ix. 
p.  443). 

Pausanias's  account  of  the  Pelasgian  colony  led 
by  Oenotrus  has  already  been  given.  Dionysius 
(i.  11.  p.  30)  confirms  it,  saying  "  Oenotrus  son 
of  Lycaon  led  a  colony  into  Italy  seventeen  ge- 
nerations before  the  Trojan  War."  According  to 
Dii>nysius,  a  colony  of  Pelasgians  came  over  from 
Thessaly  and  settled  among  the  Aborigines,  with 
whom  they  waged  war  against  the  Sicels  (i.  17.  pw 
45.) 

Another  body  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dodona,  whence,  finding  the  territory  unable  to  vw^ 
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port  them,  tbcy  crossed  over  in  ships  to  Italy,  called 
Satnmia,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle.  The  winds 
bore  them  to  Spines,  on  one  of  the  months  of  the  Po, 
where  they  established  themselves,  and  bj  the  help 
of  their  fleet  acquired  great  power.  They  were, 
however,  eventoaliy  driven  out  by  an  insnrrection  of 
the  neiglibooring  barbarians,  who  were  in  turn  over- 
powered  by  the  Romans  (L  18).  The  Pelasgians 
thence  migrated  inland,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
entered  the  countiy  of  the  Umbrians,  who  bordered 
on  the  Aborigines,  and  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
Italy,  being  a  numerous  and  powerful  people.  Here 
they  established  themselves  for  some  time,  and  took 
wnne  small  towns  from  the  Umbrians;  but,  being 
overpowered  by  them,  they  removed  into  the  country 
of  the  Aborigines.  When  they  came  to  Cotyle,  they 
rccoj^iised  the  spot  where  the  oracle  had  told  them 
they  were  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Phoebus.  On  this  they  invited  the  Aborigines, 
who  came  to  attack  them,  to  join  alliance  with 
them ;  which  invitation  they,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Siculi,  accepted,  and  gave  the  Pelasgi  Velia  to 
dwell  in.  The  latter  then  helped  the  Aborigines  to 
conquer  Grotona  in  Umbria,  and  to  drive  the  Sicels 
out  of  their  land.  Together  they  founded  several 
cities,  Caere,  Agylla,  Pisa,  Satumium,  and  others, 
which  were  taken  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  Dionysius 
says  that  Phalerium  and  Fescennia  retained  in  his 
time  certain  faint  traces  of  the  old  Pelasgic  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  weapons  of  war — viz.  Argolic 
spears  and  shields — and  the  institution  of  fetials, 
and  other  religious  rites.  There  was  a  temple  of 
Hera  at  Falerium,  exactly  like  that  at  Argos,  where 
were  similar  sacrifices,  and  similar  priestesses,  cane- 
phori,  and  choruses  of  maidens. 

The  PeUsgi  also  occupied  parts  of  Campania, 
driving  out  the  Aurunci,  and  founded  Larissa  and 
other  cities.  Some  of  these  remained,  after  under- 
\  goiiig  many  changes  of  inhabitants,  in  Dionysius*s 
time.  Of  Larissa  tliere  was  no  memorial  save  the 
name,  and  this  was  not  commonly  known  ;  but  its 
Bite  was  not  far  from  Forum  PopiliL  (Plin.  iii.  1 5.) 
They  took  many  cities  from  the  Sicels,  too,  and 
established  their  power  along  the  coast  and  inland. 

The  Pelasgi,  having  driven  out  the  Sicels,  increased 
in  power  and  extent  of  territory.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, they  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  suffered 
Tarious  penalties  at  their  hands.  On  consulting  the 
oracle,  they  were  told  that  they  had  neglected  to 
perfonn  their  oatlis,  in  not  sacrificing  their  first-born 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  field.  Myrsilus  tells  this 
story,  adding  that  the  Pelasgi  were  soon  dispensed  in 
different  directions,  siime  returning  to  Greece,  and 
others  remaining  in  Italy  by  the  friendly  intervention 
of  the  Aborigines.  They  were  a  warlike  race,  and 
acquired  great  skill  in  naval  matters  from  their  rrai- 
dence  with  the  Tyrrhenians.  On  this  account  they 
were  often  invited  by  other  nations  to  serve  as  auxili- 
aries, and  were  called  by  the  names  Tyrrheni  and 
Pelasgi  indiscriminately  (i.  18  —  23). 

Respecting  the  former  name  he  says  that  it  was 
given  them  on  accountof  the  forts, rwp^'^eiy, which  they 
built  Hollanicus  of  Lesbos  says  that  the  Tyrrheni, 
formerly  called  Pelasgi,  received  the  name  which  they 
bear  after  their  arrival  in  Italy.  For  the  counter- 
theory  of  Myrsilus  see  Dionjs.  i.  28. 

Dionysius  thinks  all  are  mistaken  who  hold  the 
Tyrrheni  and  the  Pelasgi  to  lie  the  same  race.  He 
thinks  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
their  names  being  used  indiscriminately,  as  that  was 
Wiy  common,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Trojans  and 
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Phrygians.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  called  all  Italians— 
Latins,  Umbrians,  Ausone8,&c. — Tyrrfaeniaus.  Et«c 
Rome  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a  Tyrrhene  citj. 
Dionysius  quotes  Herodotus  G*  ^7)  >°  support  of  kis 
opinion  that  the  Pelasgians  and  Tyrrhenians  are  Mt 
of  the  same  origin.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thit^. 
he  says,  if  the  Crotoniatae  spoke  the  same  dialect » 
the  PUcieni  on  the  Hellespont,  both  being  Pelas- 
gians, but  should  not  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Tyrrhenians,  if  they  were  also  Pelasgi.  For  tbe 
contraiy  oi  the  proposition — if  6fjuiy\ci<r<f<H,  thn 
6iJM%Bvus — holds  good  :  i.  e.  if  ijiKayXmraoi,  \.\m, 
iXKo^vus.  If  the  case  were  reversed,  there  mi^h; 
be  a  show  of  reason  for  believing  them  of  the  satm 
origin  ;  for  it  might  be  said  that  distance  had  ob- 
literated early  traces  of  resemblance  :  but  when  tb«T 
are  so  near  each  other  as  the  Crotoniatae  and  Tjr- 
rheni  this  supposition  is  untenable  (i.  29). 

Hence  Dionysius  believes  the  Pelasgians  and  Tjr- 
rhenians  to  be  distinct  Ho  sums  up  all  by  savir^ 
that  those  Pelasgians  who  survived  the  final  dis{«T- 
sion  and  ruin  of  the  race  existed  among  the  Aborigine, 
and  their  descendmits  helped  them  and  other  tribe 
to  build  Rome  (i.  30). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  the  difierence  bet««vi: 
Crotona  in  Umbria  and  Creston  in  Thrace,  wbiili 
Dionysius  unsuspectingly  passes  over.  The  abfwe 
somewhat  lengthy  extracts  have  been  made  from  Iji 
Roman  Antiquitin,  because  thej  give  its  a  very  Cur 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  scattered  traditinoi 
were  dressed  up  in  a  quasi-hbtorical  garb,  and  decked 
out  with  any  stray  evidence  which  local  names  or 
language  might  supply. 

The  common  native  tradition  of  the  Latins  onlj 
testifies  to  an  immigration  of  so  called  Aborigines, 
not  to  any  mixture  of  Pelasgi  with  them.  Chi  tbe 
other  hand,  another,  which  has  received  the  testi- 
mony of  Varro,  and  which  agrees  in  other  xesptct& 
with  the  narration  of  Dionysius,  speaks  of  an  inn 
migration  of  Pelasgians,  but  says  nothing;  of  Aborigiiwi 
mixed  with  or  allied  with  them.  Certain  Roo^an 
historians  have  combined  these  two  traditions  in  a 
different  way  to  that  of  Dionysius,  jnakiiig  tb« 
Aborigines,  namely,  declare  tlieniselvea  to  be  one  ar»J 
tiie  same  people  with  the  Pelasgians.  This,  for  iu- 
stance  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  meaning  of  Catos 
assertion  that  the  Aborigines  came  over  into  Italr 
many  generations  before  the  Trojan  War,  out  of 
Achaia;  for  so  he  named  the  old  Pelasgic  Grrere 
by  tiie  common  appellation  of  hia  time.  (Schweglf  r, 
Ji&muche  Gtsck  iii.  2.)  We  find  the  same  ti^iition 
of  a  Pelasgic  immigration  into  I^tiuni  confirmed  bv 
many  other  testimonies.  Pliny  declares  that  writing 
was  brought  into  Latium  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  i>  a 
question,  however,  whether  by  these  Pcl.-wgi  he  means 
those  who  came  out  of  Thessaly  and  Duduna,  or  the 
Arcadians  of  Evander. 

Otlier  traditions  assert  the  name  of  Rome  to  be 
Pelosgian,  and  derive  the  Saturnalia  from  »  feji>t 
originally  instituted  by  the  Peksgians  who  settled 
on  the  Saturaian  hill. 

"  In  other  parts  of  Italy  we  stumble  repeatedly," 
says  Schwegler,  "  on  the  same  wide-cxtendnl  naiiie. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  Hernici  were  descended 
from  the  Pelasgi.  Picenum  also  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  Report  also  says  tlut 
the  towns  of  Nuceria,  Herculanenm,  and  Pompeii 
were  founded  by  them,  or  that  they  dwelt  thon»  f<jr 
a  certain  time.  Other  instances  have  been  already 
given  of  towns  and  districts  with  which  legendary 
history  has  associated  the  name  of  the  Pclas<ri. " 
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In  short,  the  whole  of  Italj  was,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  aathorities  adduced,  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  bj  the  Pelasgians.  In  later  times  thej  appear 
as  vassals  of  the  Italiots ;  the  common  fate  of  original 
races  that  have  been  sabjogated. 

Upon  these  and  similar  traditions  Nlebohr  has 
grounded  a  hypothesis,  which  at  present  is  generallj 
received,  and  against  which  conclusive  objections  can 
only  be  rused  from  the  side  of  comparative  philology. 
Accurding  to  Niebuhr,  the  Pelasgians  were  the  original 
population,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  also  of  Italy. 
There  was  a  time,  he  said,  when  the  Pelasgians, 
fonnerly  perhaps  the  most  widely-spread  people  in 
Europe,  inhabited  all  the  countries  from  the  Amus 
and  Pmlus  to  the  Bosporus;  not  as  wandering  tribes, 
as  the  writers  of  history  represent  it,  but  as  firmly- 
rooted,  powerful,  honourable  people.  This  time  lies, 
fur  the  most  part,  before  the  beginning  of  our 
Grecian  history.  However,  at  the  time  that  the 
geneal<^ts  and  Hellanicus  wrote,  there  were  only 
insulated,  dispersed,  and  scattered  fragments  of  thu 
immemte  nation, — as  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Spain  — 
like  mountain  summits,  which  stand  out  like  islands 
when  the  lowlands  have  been  changed  by  floods  into 
a  lake.  These  sporadic  Pelasgic  tribes  did  not  seem 
to  tlicse  logographers  to  be  fragments  and  relics,  but 
colonies  that  had  been  sent  out  and  had  migrated, 
like  the  equally  scattered  colonies  of  the  Hellenes. 
Hence  the  numerous  traditions  about  the  expeditions 
and  wanderings  of  the  Pelasgi.  All  these  traditions 
are  without  the  slightest  historical  value.  They  are 
nothing  but  a  hypothesis  of  the  logographers,  framed 
out  of  the  supposition  that  those  scattered  colonic 
of  the  Pelasgi  had  arisen  and  were  produced  by  a 
series  of  migraticms.  There  is  nothing  historical 
about  them,  except,  indeed,  the  fact  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hypothesis,  namely,  the  existence  in 
Later  times  of  scattered  Pelasgic  tribes, — a  fact  which, 
however,  implies  much  more  the  original  greatness 
and  extension  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  If  the  Pelas- 
gians vanish  gradually  as  historical  times  begin,  the 
cause  of  this  is,  that  they  were  transformed  into  other 
nations.  Thus,  in  Greece  they  became  gradually 
Hellenised,  as  a  nation  which,  in  spite  of  all  distinc- 
tion, was  actually  related  totlie  Hellenes  ;  and  even 
in  Italy  they  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  later 
tribes  of  the  peninsula  which  owed  their  origin  in  the 
main  to  the  mixture  of  races. 

The  half-Greek  element  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage contains,  is,  according  to  this  view  of  Mie* 
buhrs,PelAsgic,and  owes  its  origin  to  the  Pelasgian 
portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  which  Niebuhr  and 
K.  0.  Miiller  {Etrutker)  agree  in  finding  in  the 
Siculians. 

This  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr*s,  generally  received 
as  it  is,  wants,  neverthele*is,  a  sound  historical  found- 
ation. It  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Schwegler 
(AJm.  Gesch.)  a  careful  examination,  and  is  con- 
demned on  the  following  grounds :  — 

1.  The  absence  of  any  indigenous  name  for  the 
Pelasgians  in  Italy. 

2.  The  evident  traces  of  Roman  writers  on  the 
subject  having  obtained  their  information  from  the 
Greek  logographers. 

3.  The  contradictory  accounts  given  by  different 
writers  of  the  migrations  of  the  Pelasgians,  accord- 
ing as  they  follow  Hellanicus  and  Pherecydes  or 
Myrsilus. 

4.  The  absence  of  any  historical  monument  of 
the  PeUsgi  in  Italy,  whether  literary  or  of  another 
kiud. 
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It  only  remains  to  make  a  few  general  obscrv*- 
iloDB  on  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Pelasgi, 
and  on  the  views  taken  by  modem  writers  on  the 
subject. 

L  The  modem  authorities  on  the  Pelasgi  in 
Greece  are  :  Larcher,  Ckronologie  dHerodote^  ch. 
viii.  pp.215— 217;  K.  0.  Miiller  i:trM£er,  vol.  i. 
Einleitung,  ch.  ii.  ppw  75—100  ;  Knise,  IleUaa^ 
vol  i.  p.  398 — 425;  Mannert,  Geograpkie^  part  viii. 
introduction,  p.  4;  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  ii.;  Grote,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  sub  fiuem. 
The  latter  historian  treats  of  the  Pelasgi  as  belong, 
ing  not  to  historical,  but  legendary  Greece.  He 
says,  "  Whoever  has  examined  the  many  conflicting 
systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi,  —  from  the  literal 
belief  of  Cluvier,  Larcher,  and  Baool-Bochette,  to 
the  interpretative  and  half-incredulous  processes 
applied  by  abler  men,  such  as  Niebuhr,  or  0.  MUller, 
or  Dr.  Thirlwall, — will  not  be  displeased  with  my 
resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a  problem.  No 
attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us  —  none  were 
present  to  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  even  in  their 
age  —  on  which  to  build  trustworthy  affirmations 
respecting  the  ante-Hellenic  PeUsgians;  and,  when 
sudi  is  the  case,  we  may  without  impropriety  apply 
the  remark  of  Herodotus  respecting  one  of  the 
theories  which  he  had  heard  for  explaining  the  in- 
undaUon  of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connection  with 
the  ocean  —  that  the  man  who  carries  up  his  story 
into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out  of  the  range  of 
criticism."  (Vol  ii.  p.  345.)  Those  who  think 
Mr.  Grote's  way  of  disposing  of  the  question  too 
summary,  will  find  it  treated  with  great  patience 
and  a  fkir  spirit  of  criticism  by  Bishop  Thirlwall. 
The  point  on  which  he  and  Mr.  Grote  differ -« 
namely,  the  question  whether  the  language  of  the 
Pelasgi  was  a  rough  dialect  of  the  Hellenic,  or  non- 
Hellenic —  has  been  already  referred  to.  As  we 
possess  no  positive  data  for  determining  it,  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  the 
passages  quoted.  Respecting  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  a  very  few  words 
will  suffice.  The  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae,  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (ii.  15^16),  is  the  only  monu- 
ment  of  the  plastic  art  of  Greece  in  prehbtoric 
times.  The  walls  of  Tiryns,  of  polygonal  masonry, 
appear  to  be  of  equal  antiquity,  and  are  ascribed  to 
the  Cyclopes.  [Mycenae.]  These  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgic  remains  in 
Italy,  specimens  of  which  are  given  in  Dempster's 
Etruria  Regalitj  v.  g.  the  walls  of  Cosa,  Segnia 
(^Seffnt)  and  Faesulae  (^Fiesole),  And  a  small 
amount  of  evidence  is  thereby  afforded  in  favour  of 
Niebuhr's  theory  of  an  original  Pelasgic  population 
existing  m  the  peninsulas  of  Greece  and  Italy.  But 
this  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact,  that  similar 
remfuns  are  found  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor  where  no 
traces  exist  of  any  Pelasgic  traditions.  And  we  are 
obliged  therefore  to  fall  back  upon  the  view  first 
adopted  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  that  the  pcninsuUs  of 
Greece  and  Italy  were  successively  peopled  by 
branches  of  one  original  nation,  dwelling  once  upon 
a  time  in  the  central  part  of  Western  Asia,  and 
speaking  one  language,  out  of  which,  by  successive 
modifications,  sprang  the  different  Greek  and  Italian 
dialects. 

2.  The  authorities  on  the  Pelasgians  in  Italy  are 
Niebuhr  (H.  R.  voL  i.  p.  25,  Tr.);  MUller,  Etruther 
(quoted  above) ;  Lanzi,  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etnuca^ 
(f-c,  Flor.  1824;  Lepsius^  fi6er  diis  T^vrWeiu  P«i- 
I  iofjfer  in  Etrwrieis  Ui^^ak.  \%N^\%\»a^k^  ^flbnr  "' 
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Urhevrohner  Rdtieru,  <fc.,  1843;  Mommscn,  Un- 
teriialischm  Dialecle,  1850 ;  Prichard,  Natural 
History  ofAfan,  vol.  iii.  4;  lleffter,  Gesckichte  der 
IxiUrin  SjtracJie,  p.  11;  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of 
early  Roman  History ^  vol.  i.  p.  282 ;  and  Schwe- 
gler.  as  quoted  above. 

The  last-mentioned  historian,  after  a  careful  re- 
view of  all  that  ancient  and  modem  authorities 
have  said  on  the  subject,  agrees  with  Mr.  Grote  in 
concluding  tliat  there  is  no  historical  foundation  for 
the  commonly  received  traditions  about  the  Pelasgi. 
He  says :  *'  The  traditional  image  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  everywhere  driven  out,  nowhere  settling  them- 
selves for  good, — of  the  race  which  is  everywhere 
and  nowhere,  always  reappearing,  and  vanishing 
ag^n  without  leaving  any  trace, — the  image  of  this 
gipsey  nation  is  to  me  so  strange,  that  we  must 
entcrtiun  doubts  as  to  its  historic  existence." 

After  they  became  a  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  the 
tradition,  which  Dionysius  follows,  tells  us  that  they 
suddenly  dispersed.  This  b  in  itself  strange;  but, 
were  any  other  conclusion  of  the  Pelasgian  migra- 
tions invented,  we  should  have  to  point  out  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy,  which  is  impossible.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  them  but  a  few  names  of  places,  which  are 
manifestly  Greek.  Lepsius  thought  an  inscription 
found  at  Agylla  w;is  Pelasgic,  but  Mommsen  {Un- 
terit  Dial,  p.  17)  says  it  is  nothing  but  old 
Etruscan. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
traditions  relating  to  Peksgi  in  Italy.  Schwegler 
Las  ably  analysed  the  causes  of  this,  and  disproved 
on  historical  and  Imguistic  grounds  the  views  of 
Niebuhr  and  0.  MUller,  which  they  set  up  in  oppo- 
Mtion  to  the  Roman  grammarians. 

There  is  considerable  doubt,  as  he  remarks,  in 
what  light  we  are  to  regard  the  name  Pelasgi, — 
whether  in  that  of  an  ethnographic  distinction,  or  in 
that  of  an  epithet  =  autochthones  or  aborigines. 
We  have  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  words  resembling 
it  sufficiently  in  form  to  warrant  this  supposition, — 
y.  g.  noAoioj,  TLaXfdx^fav^  and  Prisons.  The  change 
from  A  to  r  is  so  common  as  to  need  no  illustration, 
and  the  termination  -701  is  nearly  the  same  as  -cus. 

These  remarks,  thouj^h  they  apply  with  con- 
siderable force  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word 
Pelasgian  as  applied  to  Italian  races,  need  not  afToct 
the  statement  of  Ilcrodotus  concerning  the  townships 
of  Scylaco,  Placie,  and  Creston,  which  were  accounted 
*  in  his  time  Pelasgic,  and  spoke  a  difi'erent  language 
from  their  neighbours. 

That  the  name  Pelasgi  once  indicated  an  existing 
race  we  may  fairly  allow  ;  but  we  cannot  form  any 
historical  conception  of  a  people  whom  Herodotus 
calls  stationary  and  others  migratory,  and  whose  ear- 
liest abode  was  between  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  also  in  Arcadia  and  Argolis.  On  the 
whole  we  can  partly  appreciate  Niebuhr's  feelings 
when  he  wrote  of  the  Pelasgi, — ^"  The  name  of  this 
people  is  irksome  to  the  historian,  hating  as  he  does 
tliat  spurious  philology  which  raises  pretensions  to 
knowledge  concerning  races  so  completely  buried  in 
silence."    (^Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  26,  Transl.) 

If  the  Pelasgi  have  any  claims  on  our  attention 
above  other  extinct  rac»,  it  is  not  because  they  have 
left  more  trustworthy  memorials  of  their  existence, 
but  because  they  occupy  so  considerable  a  space  in 
the  mythic  records  of  Greece  and  Italy.     [G.  B.] 

PELASGIO'TIS.    [TnESSALiA.] 

PELE  (IIijAn:  Eth.  JlijAalbt),  a  small  island, 
^rming  one  of  a  cliuter,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  oppo- , 
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site  to  Clazomenae.  (Thuc.  Tiii.  31 ;  PliiL  r.  31 
s.  38,  xxxii.  2.  s.  9;  Steph.  B.  s.  v,\  see  Vol  I. 
p.  632,  a.) 

PE'LECAS  (ncAeicas),  a  moantain  in  MysLi. 
which  lay  between  the  Apian  plain  and  the  rivfr 
Megistus.  (Polyb.  v.  77.)  It  is  probably  the  con- 
tinuation of  Mt.  Temnns,  separating  the  Taller  <^ 
the  Aesepus  from  that  of  the  MegLstua.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Forbiger  that  tliere  is  a  striking  ^uii- 
larity  between  this  name  and  that  of  the  woody 
mountain  UKixos  mentioned  bv  Uomer,  at  whose 
foot  Thebe  is  said  to  have  stood,  but  the  portico  of 
which  was  subsequently  unknown.  (Horn.  II  ri. 
397,  vii.  396,  425,  xxii.  479;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  614.) 

PELE'CES.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

PELE'NDONES  (TLtKivZovts,  l>tol.  ii.  6.  §  54), 
a  Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconen^,  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Durius  and  Ibems,  and 
situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Areraci.  Under  the  I!^ 
mans  they  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  lirx 
consisted  of  four  tribes,  and  one  of  their  towns  vu 
Numantia.  AVe  find  also  among  their  cities,  Wsaa- 
tium,  Olibia,  Varia,  &c.     (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4!  iv.  2a 

8.  34.)  [T.  H.  D] 
PELETHRO'NIUM  (Ui\€ep6yior),    a   pan  vf 

Mt.  Pelium,  whence  Virgil  gives  the  Laf4thae  tbr 
epithet  of  Pelcthronii.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  299  ;  Stejifa.  IL 

9.  V. ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  115.) 

PELIGNI  (TLfXlyvoi)  a  people  of  Central  Italr, 
occupying  an  inland  district  in  the  heart  of  the 
Apennines.  They  bordered  on  the  IMarsi  towanb 
the  W.,  on  the  Samnites  to  tho  S.,  the  Frentani  iv 
the  E.,  and  the  Vcstini  to  the  N.  Their  territory 
was  of  very  small  extent,  being  confined  to  the  valky 
of  the  Gizio,  a  tributary  of  the  Atemus,  of  wh;iii 
tho  ancient  name  is  nowhere  recorded,  and  a  sicaQ 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Atemus  itself  al<Hic  i*j 
right  bank.  The  valley  of  the  Gizio  is  one  of  tii«e 
upland  valleys  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  tie 
sea,  running  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  tU* 
configuration  of  tho  central  chain  of  those  mountains 
[Apknninus].  It  is  separated  from  tlio  Mai^  and 
the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  on  the  W.  bv  a  nar- 
row and  strongly  marked  mountain  ridge  of  no  fjm 
elevation;  whilo  towards  the  S.  it  tenninates  in  the 
lofty  mountain  group  which  connects  the  cecml 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  with  the  great  ma^kS  of  Xht 
Majelia.  This  last  group,  one  of  the  most  elevated 
in  the  whole  of  the  Ajiennincs,  at  tain  in  j:^  a  licighi  ii 
9100  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  on  the  SE.  frontier  of 
the  Pcligni ;  while  the  Monte  Morrone^  a  long  rid^ 
of  scarcely  inferior  height,  runs  out  from  the  point 
of  its  junction  with  the  Majelia  in  :i  NW.  direction, 
forming  a  gigantic  barrier,  which  completelv  shots 
in  the  Peligni  on  the  NE.,  separating  them  fn>ni  the 
Frentani  and  Marrucini.  This  mountain  ridge  't& 
almost  continuous  with  that  which  descends  from 
the  Gran  Sasso  towards  the  SE.  throngh  the  country 
of  the  Vestiui,  but  the  great  mountain  barrier  thiu 
fonncd  is  interrupted  ])y  a  deep  gorge,  throndi 
which  the  Atemus  forces  its  way  to  the  sea,  having 
turned  abruptly  to  the  NE.  imniediat^'ly  after  r- 
ceiv-ing  the  river  Gizio  [Atkhnits].  The  secluded 
district  of  the  Peligni  was  thus  shut  in  on  all  std«« 
by  natural  barriers,  except  towards  the  N.,  where 
they  met  the  Vcstini  in  the  valley  of  the  Atenuis. 

A  tradition  recorded  by  Festus  (*.  r.  I*cli?ni, 
p.  222),  but  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  rejw^ 
sentedjlhe  Peligni  as  of  Illyrian  origin;  but  tliis 
BUjfmMXkt  ift  fiur  outweighed  by  the  express  testimooy 
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ef  Ovid,  tliat  Uicy  were  of  Sabine  descent  (Ovid, 
Fast.  iii.  95.)  The  authority  of  the  jwot,  hunscif  a 
iiatl\c  of  the  diittrict,  is  strongly  confirniod  by  the 
internal  probabilities  of  the  case,  there  being  little 
doubt  that  all  these  uphuid  valleys  of  tlie  Central 
Apennines  were  peopled  by  the  Sabines,  who,  radi- 
ating from  Amitemum  as  a  centre,  spread  themselves 
towards  the  S.  and  E.  in  tlic  same  manner  as  they 
descended  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  Hence  tlie  Peligiii  were  of  kindred  race 
with  their  neighbours,  the  Vebtini,  Marruciui,  and 
Marsi,  and  this  cireumstancc,  coupled  with  their 
gco^rraphical  proximity,  sufficiently  explains  the  close 
union  which  we  find  subsisting  in  historical  times 
between  the  four  nations.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  these  four  tribes  formed  a  kind  of  league  or 
confederacy  among  themselves  (Liv.  vliL  29),  though 
its  bunds  must  have  been  somewhat  lax,  as  we  find 
them  occasionally  engaging  in  war  or  concluding 
peace  singly,  though  more  frequently  all  four  would 
adopt  the  same  policy. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Peligni  in  Roman  history 
occurs  in  b.  c.  343,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Latins,  who  had  been  threatening  war  with  Rome, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  relignl  (Liv.  \-ii.  38); 
but  we  have  no  account  of  the  c;iusos  or  result  of 
the  war.  Soon  after  we  find  the  Peligni,  as  well  as 
their  neighbours,  the  Marsi,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Romans,  so  tliat  they  afforded  a  free  passage  to 
the  lioman  army  which  was  proceeding  through 
Samnium  into  Campania  (Liv.  \m.  6);  and  even 
when  their  neighbours  the  Vestini  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  Samnites,  they  seem  to  have 
refused  to  follow  the  example.  (Id.  viii.  29.)  In 
u.  c.  308,  however,  they  joined  the  Marsi  in  their 
defection  from  Rome,  and  shared  in  their  defeat  by 
Fabius  (Id.  ix.  41);  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
(B.C.  304)  tliey  were  induced  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
obtained  a  treaty,  apparently  on  favourable  term's. 
{lb.  45;  Diod.  XX.  101.)  From  this  period  they 
^)ecxune  the  faitliful  and  steadfast  alUes  of  liome,  and 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  their  zeal  in  b.  c.  295,  by 
attacking  the  Samnite  army  on  its  retreat  from  the 
great  battle  of  Sentinum,  and  cutting  to  piecea  1000 
of  the  fugitives.  (Id.  x.  30.)  After  the  subjection 
of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  the  Peligni  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  history;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
continued  to  furnish  regularly  their  contingents  to 
the  Roman  armies,  and,  notwithstanding  their  small 
numbers,  occupied  a  distinguished  position  among 
the  auxiliary  troops,  the  Pclignian  cohorts  being  on 
neveral  occasions  mentioned  with  distinction.  (Diony  s. 
XX.  Fr.  Didot;  Ennius,  Ann.  viiL  Fr.  6;  Liv,  xxv. 
14,  xliv.  40.)  Their  name  is  omitted  by  Polybius 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  forces  of  the  Italian  allies  in 
II.  c.  225  (Pol.  ii.  24),  but  this  is  probably  by  mere 
accident.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  they  main- 
tained unshaken  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  though  their 
territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  Hannibal ;  and 
besides  furnishing  their  usual  quota  to  the  IU)man 
armies,  they  were  still  able  in  b.  c.  205  to  raise 
volunteers  for  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Liv.  xxii.  9, 
xxvi.  11,  xxviii.  45.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Social 
War,  the  Peligni,  in  conjunction  with  their  neigh- 
bours and  confederates  the  l^Iarsi,  were  among  the 
first  to  decLire  themselves  against  Rome;  and  the 
choice  of  their  chief  city,  Corfinium,  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  confederates,  and  therefore  the  destined  capital 
of  Italy,  had  their  plans  proved  successful,  at  once 
assigned  them  a  ]»rominent  place  amon^  the  nations 
amjed  against  Borne.  (Appian,  B,  C  L  39 ;  Liv. 
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EpiL  Ixxii;  Oros,  v.  18;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  16;  Diod. 
xxxviL  2.)  The  choice  of  Corfinium  was  probably 
detenniued  by  its  strength  ns  a  fortress,  as  well  as 
by  its  central  position  in  regard  to  the  northern  con- 
federates; at  a  later  period  of  the  war  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  allies,  who  transferred  their  senate  and 
capital  to  Acsemia.  (Diod.  /.  c.)  The  name  of  the 
Peligni  is  not  often  mentioned  during  the  war, 
though  it  is  certain  that  they  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  throughout,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  almost  unifomdy  associated  with  the 
Mursi.  But  in  b.  c.  90  we  are  told  that  they  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (Liv. 
EpiL  Ixxiii.);  and  before  the  close  of  the  following 
year  they  were  received  to  submission,  together  with 
the  Marrucini  and  Vestini,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
B.  c.  88.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxvi.)  It  is  certain  tliat  the 
Peligni,  as  well  as  tlieir  neighbours,  were  at  this 
time,  or  very  soon  after,  admitted  to  the  lioman 
franchise,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  originally 
engaged  in  the  war:  they  were  enrolled  in  the  Ser- 
bian tribe,  togetlier  with  the  Marsi  and  Subinee. 
(Cic.  in  Vatin.  15;  Schol.  Bob.  nd  he.)  The 
Peligni  again  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  b.  c.  49,  when  tlieir 
chief  town,  Corfinium,  was  occupied  by  Domitius 
Ahcnobarbus  with  twenty  cohorts,  which  he  had 
raised  for  the  most  part  among  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  and  with  which  ho  at  first  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  Caesar;  but  tlie  rapid  spread  of  disaffection 
among  his  own  troops  quickly  compelled  him  to 
surrender.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  i.  15^23.)  Snlmo,  which 
had  been  also  garrisoned  by  Domitius,  yielded  without 
resistance  to  Caesar.  (Jb.  17.)  The  Peligni,  in 
common  with  the  other  mountain  tribes,  seem  to 
have  retuned  to  a  considerable  extent  their  national 
character  and  feeUng,  long  after  they  had  become 
merged  in  the  condition  of  Roman  citizens,  and  aa 
late  as  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitel- 
lius  (a.  d.  69)  they  are  mentioned  as  declaring 
themselves,  as  a  people,  in  favour  of  the  former. 
(I'ac.  Uist.  iii.  59.)  This  is  the  last  notice  of  them 
which  occurs  in  history;  but  they  are  described  by 
all  the  geographers  as  a  distinct  people,  retaining 
their  separate  nationality.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Plin. 
iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  64.)  For  administrative 
purposes  they  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Region  of 
Augustus  (Plm.  I  c);  and  in  the  later  division  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  their  territory  was  comprised, 
together  with  that  of  the  Marsi,  in  the  province 
called  Valeria.  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  228).  It  now  furms 
a  part  of  the  pronnce  niAbruzzo  Ulteriore. 

The  position  of  the  Peligni,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Aijcunines,  while 
the  valley  of  the  Giiio  itself  is  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  sea,  naturally  rendered  the  climate 
one  of  tlie  coldest  in  Italy.  Horace  uses  the  ex- 
pression "  Peligna  frigora,'*  as  one  almost  proverbial 
for  extreme  cold;  and  Ovid,  who  was  a  native  of 
Sulmo,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  cold  and  wintry 
climate  of  his  native  district.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  19. 
8;  Ovid,  F(uL  iv.  81,  685,  Trist.  iv.  9.)  On  the 
other  hand,  it  derived  from  the  same  cause  the  ad- 
vantage of  bemg  watered  by  numerons  and  perennial 
streams,  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, where  they  are  said  to  linger  throughout  the 
summer.  (Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  16,  Fast.  iv.  685.)  The 
broad  valley  of  the  Gizio  was,  however,  sufficiently 
fertile;  it  produced  considerable  quantities  of  com, 
and  wine  in  abundance,  tUcfui^v  i«ft.  ^  vo^TbTvot 
quality,  and  e  !«ti  i^\Va«\  vv^  ^«^<^  «««^  ^^vesX 
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of  the  growth  of  olives.  (Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  16.  6,  7; 
MartUI,  i.  27.  5.  xiu.  121.)  Of  the  character  of 
the  Peligni,  we  know  only  that  they  were  esteemed 
as  riyolling  in  bravery  their  neighbours  the  Marsi 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15;  Sil.  Ital. 
Tiii.  510),  and  that  from  their  secladed  position 
they  always  retained  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
their  habits.  From  an  expression  of  Horace  it 
would  appear  also  that  they  shared  with  the  Marsi 
the  reputation  of  skill  in  magical  incantations.  (Uor. 
Epod.  17.  60.) 

The  Peligni  had  only  three  principal  towns,  CoR- 
FcnuM ,  SuLMO,  and  Superaequux,  of  which  the 
two  first  only  are  known  historically,  and  were 
doubtless  much  the  most  important  places.  But 
Pliny  notices  all  three  in  his  list  of  towns ;  and  the 
same  names  are  found  also  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum. 
(Plin.  L  c;  Lib,  Colon,  pp.  228,  229.)  Hence 
these  are  obviously  the  three  alluded  to  by  Ovid, 
when  he  calls  his  native  town  of  Sulmo  "  Peligni 
pars  tertia  ruris"  (^Amor.  ii.  16);  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears there  were  no  other  places  in  the  district 
which  enjoyed  municipal  rank  and  had  a  territory 
of  thcur  own.  Cuculum,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  241)  as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  is  evidently  the  modem  CocuUo^  and  must 
have  been  in  the  territory  of  the  Peligni,  but  was 
probably  an  insignificant  place.  Statulae,  known 
only  from  the  Tabula  as  a  station  on  the  Via  Valeria, 
7  miles  from  Corfinium,  on  the  £.  of  the  Mons 
Imeus,  must  have  been  situated  at  or  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Goriano. 

The  territory  of  the  Peligni  must  always  have 
been  an  important  point  in  regard  to  the  communi- 
cations of  the  difierent  nations  of  Central  Italy.  On 
the  one  side  a  natural  pass,  now  known  as  the  Forca 
CarusOf  called  in  the  Tabula  the  Mons  Imeus, 
connected  the  basin  of  the  Gizio  and  lower  valley 
of  the  Atemus  with  the  land  of  the  Marsi  and  basin 
of  the  lake  Fucinus;  on  the  other  the  remarkable 
pass  or  gorge  through  which  the  Atemus  forces  its 
way  just  below  Popoli,  afforded  a  natural  outlet, 
through  which  these  upland  valleys  had  a  direct 
communication  with  the  sea.  These  two  passes,  in 
conjunction  with  that  which  led  from  the  basin  of 
the  Fucinus  to  Carseoli,  formed  a  natural  line  of 
way  from  Rome  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  was  undoubtedly  frequented  long 
before  the  Romans  subdued  the  several  nations 
through  which  it  passed,  and  ages  before  the  Via 
Valeria  was  laid  down  as  an  artificial  road.  That 
highway,  indeed,  was  not  continued  through  the 
land  of  the  Peligni,  and  thence  to  the  sea,  until  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  [Cerfkxmia].  In 
the  other  direction  also  the  valley  of  the  Gizio^ 
opening  into  that  of  the  Atemus,  afforded  direct 
means  of  communication  with  Reate,  Intcramna,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  while  at  its  southera  ex- 
tremity a  practicable  pass  led  through  the  heart  of 
the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Sa^rus,  and  thus 
opened  a  direct  line  of  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Samnium.  The  importance  of  this  line 
of  route,  as  well  as  the  early  period  at  which  it  was 
frequented,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  followed  by  the  Roman  armies  in  b.  o.  340, 
when  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  the  Marsi  and  Peligni, 
were  friendly,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Latins  cut  off 
their  natural  line  oi  march  into  Campania.  (Liv. 
Tm.  6.) 

This  line  of  road,  as  given  in  the  Tabula,  led 
ih)m  Corfiniom  by  Sulmo  to  Aufidena,  and  thence 
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to  Aeseraia  and  Venafram.  At  the  dktance  «f  7 
miles  from  Solmo  that  itineimrj  places  a  stxtiGt 
called  "  Joris  Lame,"  evidently  Uie  site  of  a  tcmpk. 
on  the  highest  put  of  the  pass.  The  spot  is  sdH 
called  Campo  di  Gune^  and  it  is  probable  that  tk 
trae  reading  is  *'  Jovis  Paleni,"  the  adjoining  maa&. 
tain  being  still  called  Monie  di  PaXena,  and  a  viCife 
or  small  town  at  the  foot  of  it  bearing  the  san 
name.  (Cluver,  lidL  p.  759;  Hobten.  No,  ad 
CUtver.  p.  145;  Romanelli,  toL  iiL  p.  165.)  It  thu 
appears  that  the  ancient  road  followed  a  more  cir- 
cuitous but  easier  line  than  the  modem  hif:famd. 
and  thus  avoided  the  passage  of  the  Piamo  di  Cinpe 
Miglia^  an  upland  valley  at  the  highest  part  of  tbi 
pass,  much  dreaded  in  winter  and  spring  on  ac- 
count cf  the  terrific  storms  of  wind  and  nMw  \a 
which  it  is  subject  (Craven's  Abrustit  vol  iL  p^ 
45—50.)  [E.  H.  B.'| 

PELINAEUS.    [Chios.] 

PELINNA,  more  commonly  PELINNAIOI 
(TIcXiKva,  Steph.  B.  *.  f.  ;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Hf- 
Aiwcubi',  Scylax,  p.  25;  Pind.  Pyth.  x.  4;  StxK 
ix,  p.  437;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  7  ;  Liv.  xxxvL  ]•): 
TLiKrivxiiov  on  coins,  Eckhel,  vol.  iL  p.  146 :  Eix. 
YliKvmLos)f  a  town  of  Thessoly,  in  the  disa>,« 
Histiaeotis,  a  little  above  the  left  bank  of  \x 
Peneins.  (Strab.  L  c.)  It  seems  to  have  b«ei  i 
place  of  some  importance  even  in  the  time  of  I'iiui: 
(/.  c).  Alexander  the  Great  passed  tliroii<:L  *Jte 
town  in  his  rapid  march  from  lUjria  to  fioeutia. 
(Arrian,  I.  c.)  It  did  not  revolt  from  the  Uiie- 
donians  together  with  the  other  Thessalians  ^jx 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Diod.  xriiL  II.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  and  the  Rgouu. 
B.  c.  191,  Pelinnaeum  was  occupied  by  the  A'is- 
manians,  but  was  s<ion  afterwards  recovered  b^ 
the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxri.  10, 14.)  There  are  cro- 
siderable  remains  of  Pelinnaeum  at  Old  Kardkiii 
or  Gardhiku  "  The  dty  occupied  the  face  of  i 
rocky  height,  together  with  a  large  qnadranpk: 
space  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the  south.  The  sootl«i 
wall  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  azhi  tbi' 
whole  circumference  near  three  miles.**  (Lake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  2S8.) 

PE'LIUM  (n^AAioi',  Arrian,  Anab.  I  5;  HijXiW, 
Quadratus,  ap.  Steph,  B.  t.  v. ;  Liv.  xxxi.  40).  i 
town  of  the  Dassaretii,  on  the  Macedonian  fn«i»r, 
and  commanding  the  pass  which  led  into  tb: 
country.  From  its  situation  it  was  a  place  of  csc- 
siderable  importance,  and  was  attacked  by  Alu- 
ander  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  ai^ainst  die 
Getao,  in  the  war  against  the  two  Illyrian  kxtv 
Cleitus  and  Glaucias.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Illrrisa 
Cleitus  set  the  town  on  fire.  According  to  Anka 
(/.  c),  Pelium  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  woadj 
mountain,  and  close  to  a  narrow  defile  throo^ 
which  the  Eordaicus  flowed,  leaving  in  one  pait 
space  only  for  four  shields  abreast,  a  desrriptioa 
which  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  p«M  of  Tsaoh 
gon,  or  Klitura  of  Decolj  both  as  to  the  river,  asd 
breadth  of  one  part  of  the  pass,  that  the  ideotitr 
con  hardly  be  questioned.  Pelium  will  then  be 
either  Plidssa  or  Porjani,  but  the  former  has  the 
preference  by  its  name,  which  seems  to  be  a  volcar 
sounding  of  nijAfeuro-o.  (Leake,  Northern  Grwee. 
vol.  iii.  p.  323.)  The  consul  Snipicius,  in  his  fim 
campaign  against  Philip  (Liv.  /.  e.),  crossed  frao 
Eordaea,  or  Sarfghiolij  which  he  hod  ravaged  over 
part  of  the  plain  of  Grevend^  and  through  AnateiitaM 
to  ifaftorta^  whence  he  diverged  to  Peliwn,  which 
he  occupied,  leaving  a  strong  g«niaQD<-in  it,  as  ii 
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was  an  advantageons  poet  fur  making  ezcnraioaa 
into  the  enemy's  territoiy.  [E.  B.  J] 

PE'LIUM  (n^Aioi'),  alofly  mouotain  in  Thessalj, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  It  rises  to 
the  south  of  Ossa,  and  the  last  falls  of  the  two 
mountains  are  connected  by  a  low  ridge.  (Herod, 
vii.  129.)  It  forms  a  chain  of  some  extent,  stretch- 
ing from  Mt.  Ossa  to  the  extremity  of  Magnesia, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Sepias 
and  Aeantium.  It  attiuns  its  greatest  height  above 
lolcos.  According  to  Ovid  it  is  lower  Uian  Ossa 
{Fast.  iii.  441),  which  Dodwell  describes  as  about 
5000  feet  high.  In  form  it  has  a  broad  and  ex- 
tended outline,  and  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
steeply  conical  shape  of  Ossa.  On  its  eastern 
side  Mt  Pelium  rises  almost  precipitously  firom 
the  sea ;  and  its  rocky  and  inhospitable  shore 
{iucrik  oKlfifvos  UrtXlou^  Eurip.  Ale.  595)  proved 
fatal  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Leake,  Northern  Greecey 
vol.  iv.  p.  384.)  Mt.  Pelium  is  still  covered  with  ve- 
nerable forests,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  nuuio 
in  the  ancient  poets.  Homer  constantly  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  tlyotriipvWoy  {11.  ii.  744,  &c.).  Its 
northern  summit  is  clothed  with  oaks,  and  its  eastern 
^ide  abounds  with  chestnuts;  besides  which  there 
are  forents  of  beeches,  elms,  and  pines.  (Dicacarch. 
DtscripL  Mont.  Ptl.  in  Geagr.  Graec.  Min.  n.  106, 
ed.  Paris,  1855}  Ov.  Fast.  v.  381 ;  Valer.*Flacc. 
ii.  6.) 

Mt.  Pelium  is  celebrated  in  mytholo<ry.  It  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  war  of  the  gia:its  and  the 
gods :  since  the  giants  are  said  to  have  piled  Ossa 
u[K)n  Pelium,  in  order  to  scale  Olympus.  It  has  been 
oWrved  tliat  this  part  of  tlie  fable  is  well  explained 
by  the  respective  fonns  of  Ossa  and  Pelium.  As  Pe- 
lium is  viewed  from  the  south,  two  summits  are  seen 
at  a  cotisiderable  distance  from  each  other, — a  con- 
cavity between  them,  but  so  slight  as  almost  to  give 
I  lie  effect  of  a  table-mountain,  upon  which  fiction 
might  readily  suppose  that  another  hill  of  the 
conical  form  of  Ossa  should  recline.  (Holland,  Tro- 
rc/«,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.)  Mt.  Pelium  was  said  to  be  the 
n>>i(icncc  of  the  Centauns,  and  more  especially  of 
Chriron,  the  instructor  of  Achilles,  a  legend  to 
which  the  number  of  medicinal  plants  found  on  the 
mountain  perhaps  gave  rise.  (Dicaearch.  L  c. ;  Horn. 
//.  ii.  743,  xvi.  143  j  Pind.  Fifth,  ii.  83,  Ui.  7 ; 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  92.) 

According  to  Dicacarchns  (JL  c),  the  cave  of 
Cheiron  and  a  temple  of  Zeus  Actaeus  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  same  writer  relates 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sons  of  the  principal 
citizrns  of  Demetrias,  selected  by  the  priest,  to 
ascend  every  year  to  this  temple,  clothed  with  thick 
hkins,  on  account  of  the  cold.  Between  the  two 
summits  of  Mt.  Pelium  there  is  a  fine  cavern,  now 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cave  of  Achilles, 
and  which  accords  with  the  position  of  the  cave  of 
Cheiron,  mentioned  by  Dicaearchua.  The  same 
writer  likewise  speaks  of  two  rivers  of  Mt.  Pelium, 
called  Crauhindon  and  Brychon.  One  of  them 
is  now  named  Zervdkhia,  and  fulls  into  the  gulf 
Itctwcen  Nikhdri  and  St.  Georyt:.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  seq.)  Lastly,  Pelium 
was  connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts, 
since  the  thnber  of  which  their  ship  was  built  was 
cut  down  in  the  forests  of  this  mountain.  The 
north-western  summit  of  Mt.  Pelium  is  now  named 
Vle48idhi;  but  the  mountain  is  frequently  called 
Zagordy  from  the  town  of  this  name  immediately 
below  the  summit  on  the  eastern  sidCi  rLeake,  L  e.  \ 
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M^zi^rcs,  Memoirs  »ur  U  Pelion  et  VOtta,  Paris, 
1853.) 

PELLA  (ncAXo,  Herod.  viL  123 ;  Thuc.  ii.  99, 
100;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  320,  323,  330,  Fr.  22,  23 ; 
PtoL  iii.  13.  §  39,  viii.  12.  §  8;  Plin.  iv.  17;  Jtm, 
Anton.;  Jtin,  Ekrotol ;  PeuL  Tab.i  n^AAij, 
Hierocloi),  the  capital  of  ^lacedonia.  At  the  time 
when  Xerxes  passed  through  Macedon,  Pella,  whkh 
Herodotus  (L  c.)  calls  a  iro\lxytoy,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bottiaeans.  Philip  was  the  first  to 
make  PelU,  which  Amyntas  had  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  (Xen.  Uellen.  v.  2.  §  13 ;  comp.  Diodor. 
xiv.  92,  XV.  19),  a  phice  of  imporUnce  (Dem.  de 
Cor.  p.  247),  and  fixed  the  royal  residence  there : 
there  was  a  navigation  from  the  sea  by  the  Lydias, 
though  the  marches,  which  was  120  stadia  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  Lydias.  (Scyl.  p.  26.)  These 
nuu^hes  were  called  Borbobos  (B6p€opos\  as  ap- 
pears from  an  epigram  (Theocrit.  Chius,  ap.  PhL 
de  ExU.  vol.  viii.  p.  380,  cd.  Reiske),  m  which  Ari- 
stotle is  reproached  for  preferring  a  residence  near 
them  to  that  of  the  Academy.  Archestratus  {ap, 
Athen.  vii.  p.  328,  a.)  related  that  the  lake  pro- 
duced a  fish  called  "  chromis,**  of  great  size,  and 
particularly  fat  in  summer.  From  its  position  on  a 
hill  surrounded  by  waters,  the  metropolis  of  Philip, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Aleximder  (Juv.  x.  168; 
Lucan,  x.  20),  soon  grew  into  a  considerable  city. 
Had  Alexander  not  been  estranged  from  Macedonia, 
it  would  probably  have  attained  greater  importance. 
Antipater  lived  there  as  regent  of  Jilacedonia,  but 
Cassander  spent  less  of  his  time  at  Pella,  than  at 
Thessalonica  and  Cassandreia  ;  from  the  time  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas  till  that  of  Perseus,  a  period  of 
nearly  a  century,  Pella  remained  the  capital,  and  was 
a  splendid  town.  (Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xxxvii.  7,  xRi. 
41,  51.  67,  xliii.  43,  xliv.  10.)  Livy  (xliv.  46)  has 
left  the  following  description,  derived  undoubtedly 
from  Polybius,  of  the  construction  of  the  city 
towards  the  lake.  "  PeUa  stands  upon  a  height 
sloping  to  the  SW.,  and  is  bounded  by  marshes 
which  are  impassable  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  are  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  a  lake.  The 
citadel "  (the  word  "  arx**  is  wanting  in  our  copies  of 
Livy,  but  seems  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the 
sense  and  the  grammar)  '*  rises  like  an  bland  from 
the  part  of  the  marsh  nearest  to  the  city,  being 
built  upon  an  immense  embankment,  which  defies  all 
injury  from  the  waters;  though  appearing  at  a 
distance  to  be  united  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  it  is  in 
reality  separated  from  it  by  a  wet  ditch,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge,  so  that  no  access  whatever  is 
afforded  to  an  enemy,  nor  can  any  prisoner  whom  the 
king  may  confine  in  the  castle  escape,  but  by  the 
easily  guarded  bridge.  In  the  fortress  was  the  royal 
treasure."  It  was  surrendered  to  Aemilius  Paullus 
(Liv.  xlv.  45),  and  became,  according  to  Strabo 
(p.  323)  and  the  Itineraries,  a  station  on  the 
Egnatbn  Way.  and  a  colony.  (Plin.  Ic.)  Dion 
Chrysobtomus  {Orat.  Tart.  Prior,  vol.  iL  p.  12,  ed. 
Keiske)  says  that  Pella  was  a  heap  of  ruins;  but 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  coins  of  the  colony  of 
PclU,  ranging  from  Hadrian  to  Philip,  tlib  must  be 
an  exaggeration.  The  name  of  the  city  is  found  as 
lite  as  the  sixth  centur}*  of  our  era,  as  it  occurs  in 
Hierocles.  It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  the  name 
had  survived  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  had  reverted 
to  the  fountain,  to  which  it  was  originally  attached; 
as  at  a  small  distance  from  the  village  named 
Xeokhori  or  YtnUuug^  which  has  been  identified 
with  a  (Qctioa  oC  thit  tsocvtsX  ^<^>2uEn*^  ^v^grauik 
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called  by  the  Bulgarians  /V/,  and  by  the  Greeks  and  on  tbo  road  from  Sparta  to  Arcadia.     It  va 

IlcAAi}.      Below  the  fountain,  are  some  remains  of  said  to  have  been  the  residenco  of  Trndareoe.  ^Im 

buildings,  bald  to  have  been  baths,  and  still  called  he  was  expelled  fnnn  Sparta,  and  was  subekCqueiitJf 

ra  AovTpd.    These  baths  are  alluded  to  bj  the  the  frontier-fortress  of  Sparta  on   the  Eurotas,  a 

comic  poet  Machon  (a/>.  A  then.  viii.  p.  348,  e.)  as  Sellasia  was  on  the  Oenns.     Poljbios  describe  is 

producing  biliary  complaints.    Although  little  re-  (iv.  81)  as  oneof  the  citiesof  the  Laconian  TripiJis, 

mains  of  Pella,  a  clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  the  other  two  being  probably  Carystus  and  Be^- 

extent  and  general  plan  by  means  of  the  descripticm  mina.     It  had  ceased  to  be  a  town  in  the  tins  k{ 

in  Livy,  compared  with  the  existing  traces,  con-  Pausanias,  but  ho  noticed  there  a  temple  of  Asdepius, 

sbting  mainly  of "  tumuli."    The  circumference  of  and   two  fountains,  named   Pellania  and  Laooeia. 

the  ancient  city  has  been  estimated  at  about  3  Below  Pellana,  was  the  Characoma  (Xapdcw/ua),  a 

miles.    The  sources  of  the  fountains,  of  which  there  fortification  or  wall  in  the  narrow  part  c^  the  ralkj: 

are  two,  were  probably  about  the  centre  of  the  site ;  and  near  the  town  was  the  ditcb,  which  accoriiin;; 

and  the  modern  road  may  possibly  be  in  the  exact  to  the  law  of  Agis,  was  to  separate  the  lots  c^  xm 

line  cf  a  main  street  which  traverses  it  from  E.  to  W.  Spartans  from  those  of  the  Perioeci.     (Pint.  I  c.) 

The  temple  of  Minerva  Alcidemua  is  the  only  public  Pansanias  says  that  Pellana  was  100  stadia  hun 

building  mentioned  in  history  (Liv.xllLSl),  but  of  its  Belemina;  but  he  does  not  specify  its  distance  (nnv. 

situation  nothing  at  present  is  known.     Felix  Bean-  Sparta,  nor  on  which  bank  of  the  rirer  it  stood.    It 

jour,  who  was  consul-general  at  Saloniki  (Tableau  was  probably  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  Mt. 

du  Commerce  de  la  Grece^  vol.  i.  p.  87),  asserted  Burlid^  which  is  distant  55  stadia  from  Sparta,  and 

that  he  saw  the  remains  of  a  port,  and  of  a  canal  100  from  ML  Khelmos^  the  site  of  Belemina.    ML 

communicating  with  the  sea.     Leake  (^Northern  BurUd  has  two  peaked  summits,  on  each  of  whicii 

Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  261 — 266),  who  carefully  went  stands  a  chapel;  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  u 

A            over  the  ground,  could  find  no  traces  of  a  port,  of  only  separated  from  the  mountain    by   a  raru-^ 

which  indeed  there  is  no  mention  in  ancient  history :  meadow,  is  supported  for  the  length  of  200  janL  I j 

remains  of  a  canal  could  be  seen,  as  he  was  told,  in  an  Hellenic  wall.     Some  copious  soarces  issue  fn:'a 

summer.  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  from  a    stresun  whidi 

An  autonomous  coin  of  Pella  has  the  type  of  an  joins  the  river  at  the  southern  end  of  tlie  meodoT. 

ox  feeding,  which  explains  what  Steph.  B.  («.  r.;  where  the  wall  ends.     There  are  still  traces  of  r: 

comp.Ulpian,  ad  Dem,  deFals.  Leg.)  reports,  that  it  aqueduct,  which  appears  to  have  carried  the  watn 

was  formerly  called  Bovfij/ios.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iL  p.  73;  of  these  fountains  to  Sparta.      The    acropoliA  d 

Sestini,  Mon.  J'et  p.  37.)                     [E.  B.  J.]  Pellana  may  have  occupied  one  of  the  &n-nn:iL^  d 

the  mountain,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  antiquitv  ia 
either  of  the  chapels.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iil  ii^  13, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherchee,  ^.  p.  76  ;  Ross,  /?fvrt 
im  Peloponnesj  p.  191 ;  Curtios,  PeloponnesQi,  vvi 
ii.  p.  255.) 

PELLE'NE.    1.  (ncAA^vij,  Dor.  n«XAcU^  n«A. 

A(i'a,Steph.B.«.v.:  Eth.UfWrivtvs^  Pellencn^i>,Liv. 

xxxiv.  29 ;  Pellenaeus,  Plin.  iv.  6  :  Tzerkori,  nr.  Zw- 

COIN  OF  PKLiA  IN  BiACEDONLA  ^^)'  *  ^°7"  °^  Achaio,  and  the  roost  easterly  of  il* 

i>rTTA   fnixx        B-,1    rr  ^.  -   N       ,     a     -.  twclve  Achacau  citics,  whosc  territory  bonlcrcd  Li« 

PLLLA  (n^AAo :  FAh.  UtXXtuos).     1.  A  city  that  of  Sicyon  on  the  E.  and  upon  that  of  Ae^eim  on 

of  Palestme,  and  one  of  the  towns  of  Decapolis  in  theW.   Pellene  was  situated  60  stadia  from  "the  sei. 

the  Pemea,  being  the  most  northerly  place  in  the  uponastrongly  fortified  hill,  the  summit  of  which  rw< 

latter  dwtnct.  (Plm.  v.  18.  s.  16  ;  Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  into  an  inaccessible  peak,  dividing  Uie  citv  into  t^o 

3.  §  3.)     Stephanus  B.   («.  r.)   calls  it  a  city  of  parts.     Its  name  was  derived  by    the  inhabit.ir.ls 

Cocle-Syna  and  Ptolemy   (v.  15.   §23)   also  de-  themselves  from  the  giant  Pallas,  and  by  the  ArH%« 

scribes  it  as  a  city  of  Decapolis  in  Cocle-Syria.  from  the  Argive  Pellen,  a  son  of  Phorbas    C  Herod. 

Stephanus  adds  that  it  was  also  called  Butis  {yi  \,  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Strab.  vui.p.386  ;  Pau*s.vii  '>G. 

BovTij),  which  appellation  seems  to  be  preserved  in  §§  12— 14  ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  176.)     IVllcnc  w'J  a 

Its  modem  name  EUBudtche.  Its  name  Pella  shows  city  of  great  antiquitv.     It  is  mentioned   in  tl  e 

that  It  was  either  built  or  colonised  by  the  Mace-  Homeric  catalogue;   and  according   to  a  tra.liji.ic 

donians.     PUny  describe  it  as  abounding  in  springs  preserved  by  Thucydides,  the  inhabitants  of  Scionc  ia 

("aquis  dintem,   Plm.  I.  c).     It  was  taken  by  An-  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia  profrss^i  to 

tiochustheGreat(Polyb.v.  70),  and  was  afterwards  be  descended   from   the  Achaean    Pallenians'   y^U 

destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  because  its  inha-  were  driven  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  on  their  n-turn 


^o     A.        ^c    •  .1     ^  ,  of  Chaeron,  a  distinguished  athlete,  who  raised  him- 

2.  A  town  of  Syna,  on  the  Orontes,  better  known    self  to  the  tyranny  by  Alexander's  assistance    i  Pau*. 

-  on    c  o      A     /      ^  ^^  ^'^  "'^*^**'  ^*"*-     »>l'sl»"^ent   of   the   Achaean   Leajrue,    Pellene 
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scribed  by  Pansanias  (yii.  27).  Of  these,  the  most 
Important  vrere  a  temple  of  Athena,  with  a  statue  of 
the  goddess,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earlier 
works  of  Pheidias  ;  a  temple  of  Dionvsiis  Lampter, 
in  whose  honour  a  festival,  Lampteria,  was  cele- 
brated ;  a  temple  of  Apollo  Theozenius,  to  whom  a 
festival,  Theoxenia,  was  celebrated ;  a  gymnasium, 
&c.  Sixtj  stadia  from  the  city  was  the  Mysaeum 
(Mi'O'fluo*'),  a  temple  of  the  Mysian  Demeter;  and 
near  it  a  tcmplo  of  Asclcpius,  called  Cyrus  (KOpos)  : 
at  both  of  these  places  there  were  copious  springs. 
The  ruins  of  Pcllene  are  situated  at  Zugr6^  and  are 
now  called  Tzerkovi.  The  two  temples  of  Mysaeum 
and  Cyrus  are  placed  by  Leake  at  TriUcala^  S£.  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Leake,  Morw^  vol.  iii.  p.  215, 
Pelopofinenaca,  p.  391.) 

Between  Aegium  and  Pellene,  there  was  a  village 
also  called  Pellene,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  particular  kind  of  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  in  the  agoni^itic  contests  in  the  city.  (Stnib. 
viii.  p.  386;  Pind.  01  ix.  146,  with  Schol.;  Aristojih. 
Av.  1421,  with  Schol. ;  Hesych.  and  Phot  i.  v. 
TitWyivucaX  x^ttiveu.)  K.  0.  Miiller  (7)or.  vol.  ii. 
p.  430),  however,  questions  this  second  Pellene :  he 
supposes  that  Strabo  is  describing  Pellene  as  both 
citadel  and  village,  and  he  corrects  the  text,  kcitcu 
Zk  fiera^u  Aiyiov  koI  KvXA^i^f,  instead  of  IlcA- 
XilvTjs  ;  but  the  context  renders  this  conjecture  im- 
pi  ob.ible. 

'J'he  harbour  of  Pellene  was  called  Aristonautae 
('ApifrrovarTai),  and  was  distant  60  stadia  from 
Pellene,  and  120  from  Acgeira.  It  is  smd  to  have 
l>ocn  so  called  frum  the  Argonauts  having  landed 
there  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.  (Pans.  >*ii.  26. 
§  14,  ii.  12.  §  2.)  It  was  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Kamari.  (I..eakc,  3forea,  vol.  iii.  p.  384.) 
A  little  to  the  E.,  near  the  coast,  was  tlie  fortress 
OiA'iius  (^OAoi/por),  dependent  upon  Pellene;  Leake 
}>laees  it  at  Xylo-castro.  It  would  thus  have  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading  from  the  mari- 
time j)lain  into  the  territory  of  Pcllene,  and  would 
have  been  a  position  of  great  importance  to  the 
safety  of  that  district.  (Xen.  Uell.  vii.  14.  §§  17, 
1 8  ;  Plin.  iv.  6 ;  l^Iel.  iii.  3  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Leake, 
vol.  iii.  p.  224.)  Near  Aristonautae  was  GoNussA 
or  GoNOESSA  (TopoeffiTa),  to  which  Homer  gives 
the  epithet  of  lofty  (cuir€iirfi).  According  to  Pau- 
sanius  its  proper  name  was  Donussa  (AovoOo'o'a), 
which  was  changed  by  Pcisistratus  into  Gonol^ssa, 
when  he  collected  the  poems  of  Homer.  Pausanias 
SJtys  that  it  was  a  fortress  belonging  to  tlic  Sicy- 
onians,  and  lay  between  Aegeira  and  Pellene ;  but 
from  its  position  we  may  infer  that  it  was  at  one 
time  dependent  upon  Pellene.  Leake  places  it  at 
Konifi^  the  lofty  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  wliich 
is  Kamari,  the  ancient  Aristonautae.  (Hom.  IL  ii. 
573  ;  Paus.  vii.  26.  §  13  ;  Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  385.) 

2.  A  town  in  Laconia.    [Peli^na.] 
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PELO'DES  PORTUS.     [Buthrotum.] 

PE'LOPIS  I'NSULAE,  nine  small  islands  lying 

off  Methana,  on  the  Argolic  coast.   (Paus.  ii.  34. 

§  3.)      They  must  be  the  islands  lying  between 

KpidaaruB  and  Acgiiuii  of  which  PityonneBUS  (Xn- 


ghUtn)  is  the  largest.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  20;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  455.) 

PELOPONNE'SUS.     [Giiaecia.] 

PELO'RUS,  PELO'RIS,  or  PELO'UIAS  (UiKtapoi 
iKiMf  Ptol. ;  ncAMp(T,  lime.,  Dion.  Per. ;  UtXuptds, 
Pol.,  Strab.:  C<q>o  diFaro\  a  celebrated  promontory 
of  Sicily,  forming  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  whole 
island,  and  one  of  the  three  promontories  which  were 
considered  to  give  to  it  the  triangular  form  from 
which  it  derived  the  name  of  Trinacria.  (Pol.  i.  42 ; 
Strab.  vi. pp.  265,266;  Diod.v.2;  Plin.ui.8.s.  14; 
Dion.  Per.  467— 472;  Ovid.  Mtt  xiii.  727.)  It 
was  at  the  same  time  the  point  which  projected 
furthest  towards  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy;  so  that 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sicilian  straits  was  that 
which  lay  between  Cape  Pelorus  and  the  coast  ad- 
joining the  headUnd  of  Caenys  (Jhmta  del  Pezzo)  on 
the  coast  of  Bruttium.  [Caenys.]  A  strange  stoiy 
is  told  by  some  Roman  writera  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  pilot  of  Hannibal,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  that  general  from  a  suspicion  of  treachery; 
thus  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  was  known  by  tliat 
name  to  the  Greeks  for  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Hannibal.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  §  1 7;  Val.  Max.  ix.  8.  §  1 ; 
Sallust,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  411.)  The  actual 
headland  of  Pelorus,  now  called  the  Capo  del  Faro, 
is  a  low,  sandy  point ;  but  about  2  miles  from  its  ex- 
tremity there  begins  a  ridge  of  hills  which  quickly 
rises  into  a  range  of  mountains,  of  no  great  elevation, 
but  steep  and  strongly  marked.  These  continue  in 
an  unbroken  range  at  the  back  of  Mcsshia,  near 
wliich  they  attain  a  height  of  about  3000  feet,  and 
flank  the  east  coast  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
Ix^urhood  of  Taonnina^  where  they  turn  abruj>tly  to 
the  W.  and  stretch  across  in  that  direction  without 
any  real  interruption,  till  they  join  the  more  lofty 
group  of  the  Monie.  Madonia.  It  is  to  this  range 
of  mountains  that  the  name  of  Mons  Keptunius 
is  applied  by  Solinus  (5.  §  12),  and  which  that 
author  describes  as  separating  the  Tyrrhenian  and 
Adriatic  (i.  o.  Sicilian)  seas.  But  there  is  no  real 
ge<^raphical  line  of  sej^aration  between  these  moun- 
tains and  those  further  W.,  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  Mons  Meuuodes. 

The  headland  of  Pelorus  may  thus  be  looked  upon 
as  the  extremity  of  a  great  mountain  promontory, 
formed  by  the  range  of  the  Mons  Neptunius,  and 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina  to 
that  of  Milazzo  (Mylae),  or,  in  a  still  wider  sen.<)e, 
from  Tauromenium  on  the  E.  coast  to  Tyndaris  on 
the  N.  Diodorus  oUls  it  100  stadia  from  the  pro- 
montory to  Messana,  and  the  distance  is  still  com- 
monly reckoned  12  miles,  though  it  does  not  really 
exceed  8.    (Died.  xiv.  56.) 

From  its  proximity  to  Messana  and  its  position 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  straits,  Pelorus  was 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  such  its  name  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  history.  Thus,  in  B.C.  425, 
when  the  Atlienian  fleet  under  Laches  was  established 
at  lihegium,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  took 
post  with  their  fleet  at  Pelorus,  where  they  were  sup- 
ported also  by  a  land  force.  (Thuc.  iv.  25.)  In 
B.  c.  396  the  Carthaginian  general  Hiniilco  took  post 
at  Pelorus  with  his  fleet  and  army,  and,  when  the 
Messanians  sallied  out  to  attack  him,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  north  wind,  sent  his  fleet  down  suddenly 
to  Alessana,  which  was  surprised  and  taken  before 
the  troops  could  return  to  its  defence.  (Diod.  xir. 
56,  57.)  Again,  during  the  siege  of  Messana  by 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  commencement  of  the  First 
Ptmic  Wu,  \\.  ire&  «X  ^^Vso^  ^^oX  ^doc&x  %»^  ^v^ 
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stationed^  with  the  view  both  of  threatening  the  city 
and  preventing  the  Romans  from  crossing  the  straits. 
(Pol.  i.  1 1.)  And  at  a  later  period,  during  the  con- 
teat  between  Octavian  and  Sextus  P(Hnpey  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Messana,  the  headUnd  of  Peloms 
once  more  became  an  important  post,  being  one  of  the 
points  sedulously  guarded  by  Pompey  in  order  to 
])revent  his  adversary  fn»n  effecting  a  landing. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  105,  116.) 

The  actual  promontory  of  Pelorus,  as  already  men- 
tion^, is  a  low  spit  or  point  of  sand,  about  2  miles 
in  length,  which  has  evidently  been  thrown  up  by 
the  currents,  which  flow  with  great  rapidity  through 
the  straits.  (Symth's  Sicily ^  p.  109.)  A  tradition, 
reported  by  Diodorus,  but  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Hesiod,  represented  it  as  an  artificial  work  con- 
structed by  the  giant  Orion.  (Diod.  iv.  85.)  Within 
this  sandy  point,  between  the  beach  and  the  hills, 
are  enclosed  two  small  lakes  or  pools  which  are  fa- 
mous for  producing  the  best  eels  and  cockles  in  Sicily 
(Smyth,  /.  c.  p.  106), — a  reputation  they  ahready  en- 
joyed in  ancient  times,  as  the  "  cockles  of  Peloms  " 
are  repeatedly  noticed  by  Athenaeus;  and  Solinusj 
who  mentions  the  lakes  in  question,  speaks  of  them 
as  abounding  in  fish.  There  appear  to  have  been 
three  of  them  in  his  day,  but  the  marvels  which  he 
relates  of  one  of  them  are  purely  fabulous.  (Athen. 
i.  p.  4.  c.,  iii.  p.  92.  f.;  Solin.  5.  §§  2—4.)  A  temple 
of  Neptune  stood  in  ancient  times  upon  the  promon- 
tory, as  well  as  a  lighthouse  or  Pharos,  the  memory 
of  which  is  retained  in  the  modem  name  of  Pttnta 
del  Faro,  by  which  the  cape  is  still  known.  This 
appellation  seems  to  have  indeed  come  into  use  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  Servius,  in 
describing  the  width  of  the  Sicilian  strait,  measures 
it  "  a  Golumna  usque  ad  Pharon."  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
iii.  411.)  But  no  remains  of  either  building  are  now 
visible.  [E.H.ft.] 

PELO'RUS  (U4\o»pos\  a  small  river  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia,  probably  a  tributary  of  the  Cyrus.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxzvii.  2;  oomp.  Groskurd's  Strab.  vol.  ii. 
p.  375.) 

PELSO  (Aur.  Vict,  de  Caes.  40)  or  PEISO 
(Plin.  iii.  27),  a  considerable  lake  in  the  north  of 
Pannonia.  A  large  portion  of  it  was  drained 
by  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  conducted  its  waters 
into  the  Danube,  and  thus  reclaimed  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  formed  an  important  addition  to  the 
province.  (Aur.  Vict.  I.  c.)  Tlie  modem  name  of 
this  lake  is  PkUteruee:  during  rainy  seasons  it  still 
overflows  ita  banks  far  and  wide,  and  forms  extensive 
marshes,  which  are  probably  the  very  districts  that 
were  drained  by  Galerius.  Lake  Pelso  is  mentioned 
under  different  modifications  of  this  name,  such  as 
Lacus  Pelsodis  (Jomand.  Get.  52,  53)  and  Pelsois 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19),  while  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Pelissa.  Muchar  {Noric.  i.  p.  3,  &c) 
regards  Peiso  and  Pelso  as  two  lakes,  placing 
the  former,  with  Pliny,  near  the  Deaerta  Boioram, 
and  identifying  it  with  the  Netuiedkrtee,  while  he 
admita  the  Pelso  to  be  the  Plattensee.  This  hy- 
pothesis, however,  can  hardly  be  sustained,  as  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  Neusiedlersee  did  not  exist 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  but  was  formed  at  a 
later  period.  (Cornp.  Scheonwisner,  Antiquitatet 
et  Uuttoria  Sabariaef  p.  17,  &c. ;  Liechtenberg, 
Ceoffr.  des  Oester.  KaiserstaateSf  vol.  iii.  p.  1245, 
&c.)  [L.S.] 

PELTAE  (n^XTflu:  E(h.  ncA-njwi,  Pelteni),  a 
considenblo  town  of  Phrygia,  was  situated,  ac- 
eording  to  Xeoophoo  (Anab.  L  2.  §  10),  at  a  dis- 
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tanoe  of  10  parasangs  from  Celaoue,  st  the  beid  of 
the  river  Haeander.  Xemyphon  dcacribca  it  at  a 
populous  dty,  and  states  that  the  army  of  Cym 
remained  there  three  days,  daring  which  ganet 
and  sacrtfices  were  perfonxied.  The  Peoting.  TaUc, 
where  the  name  is  erraneoaalj  written  Pella,  pboei 
it,  quite  in  accordance  with  Xenophon,  26  ndlei 
from  Apamea  Cibotus,  to  the  conventus  of  which 
Peltae  belonged.  (Plin.  t.  29;  comp.  PtoL  v.3. 
§  25;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.)  Stmbo  (xii.  p.  576)  men. 
tions  Peltae  am(Hig  the  smaller  towns  of  Phirgia, 
and  the  Notitiae  name  it  amonfr  the  episcopal  dtks 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  district  in  which  tiw 
town  was  situated  derived  from  it  the  name  of  tbe 
Peltaean  plain  (TlcAn}!^  or  TltXrwhp  wfl3lor,  Stnbi 
xiii.  p.  629).  Kiepert  (<9».  Franx,  Fikn/JnttkrifiKm^ 
p.  36)  fixes  the  site  of  Peltae  at  the  place  when 
Mr.  Hamilton  foimd  rains  of  an  ancient  city,  about 
8  miles  south  of  Sandakli  {Journal  of  ike  JRtj. 
Geogr,  Society,  viii.  p.  144);  while  HamiltoQ  hiiD- 
self  {JReMarchet,  iL  p.  203)  thinks  that  it  mibC 
have  been  situated  more  to  the  south-west^  near  tbe 
modem  Ishekli.  But  .this  latter  hypothesis  seas 
to  place  it  too  far  west  [L.  S.] 

PELTUPNUM  (^Eth.  Peltainas,  -&t'is:  Atmdy 
nja),  a  considerable  town  of  the  Vestini,  and  ooeflf 
the  four  ascribed  to  that  people  by  Pliny  (iiL  11 
s.  17).  Its  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itineraries,  but  its  municipal  importance  is  attcs(«d 
by  various  inscriptions.  One  of  these  confimu  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  the  Anfinates  wm 
closely  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  Peltninini, 
apparently  the  more  important  place  of  the  tvo. 
We  Icom  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  229)  tbs 
it  attained  the  rank  of  a  colony,  probably  unkr 
Augustus  :  but  at  a  Liter  period,  as  we  lesm  ftuu 
an  inscription  of  the  date  of  a.  d.  242,  it  was  in- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  Praefectnra,  though  i: 
seems  to  have  been  still  a  flourishing  town.  (OrH 
Itucr.  no.  4036  ;  Zumpt,  de  Colontis,  p.  359,  uA.) 
Its  site  was  unknown  to  Clnverios,  but  can  be 
fixed  with  certainty  at  a  spot  called  Ansedtmioj 
between  the  villages  of  Castel  Nuovo  and  PtsOa, 
about  14  miles  SE.  oi  AqttUoj  on  the  road  fron 
thence  to  Popoli.  The  ancient  name  is  retained  I7 
a  neighbouring  church,  called  in  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments S.  Paolo  a  Peltuino.  A  considerable  portcf 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  is  still  visible,  with 
remains  of  various  public  buildings,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  reticulated  work.  (Giovenazzi, 
Aveia,  p.  119;  Romanolli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264 — 26S; 
Orelli,  Irucr.  106,  3961, 3981).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PELVA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  the  Antooine 
Itinerary  places  on  the  road  from  Sirmium  to  Sa- 
lonae.  Schafarik  (5/ar.  Alt.  voL  i.  pp.  60,  247) 
identifies  it  with  Plewa,  a  place  in  Bognioj  with  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Pelva  is  the  La- 
tinised form.  [E.  B.  J.l 

PELU'SIUM  (UytXoiftrxov,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  1 1,  viii. 
1 5.  §  1 1 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802,  seq. :  Etk 
nrjXovffi^aniSf  Uri\o6<no5),  was  a  city  of  Lower  Ae- 
gypt,  situated  upon  the  easternmost  bank  of  the  Xile, 
the  Ostium  Pelusiacum,  to  which  it  ga\-e  its  name. 
It  was  the  Sin  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (^Esek. 
XXX.  15);  and  this  word,  as  well  as  its  Ae^^ptian 
appellation,  Peremoun  or  Peromi,  and  its  Grvek 
{inj\os)  import  the  city  of  the  ooze  or  mnd  ^oni, 
Coptic,  mud),  Pclusium  lying  between  the  ^sea- 
board and  the  Deltaic  marshes,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Ostium  Pelusiacum  wa^ 
^  choaked  by  sand  as  early  as  the  first  century  b.  g. 
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and  the  cotst-llne  has  now  advanced  fiur  beyond  its 
ancient  limita,  eo  that  the  citj,  even  in  the  third 
century  A.  D.,  was  at  least  fonr  miles  from  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  principal  prodnce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  was  ilax,  and  the  linum  Pelusiacnm 
(Flin.  xix.  1.  8.  3)  was  both  abundant  and  of  a 
very  fine  quality.  It  was,  however,  as  a  border- 
furtress  on  the  frontier,  as  the  key  of  A^ypt  as 
regarded  Syria  and  the  sea,  and  as  a  place  of  great 
strength,  that  Pelusium  was  most  remarkable. 
From  its  position  it  was  directly  exposed  to  attack 
by  the  invaders  of  Aegypt;  several  important  battles 
were  fought  under  its  walls,  and  it  was  often  besieged 
and  taken.  The  following  are  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  hutory  of  Pelusium: 

1.  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  b.  c.  720 — 715,  in 
the  reign  of  Setlios  tlie  Aethiopian  (25th  dynasty) 
advanced  from  Palestine  by  the  way  of  Libna  and 
Laohinh  upon  Pelusium,  but  retired  without  fight- 
ing from  before  its  walls  (Itaiah,  xxxi.  8  ;  Herod, 
ii.  141  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  604).  His  retreat  was  as* 
cribcd  to  the  favour  of  Hephaestos  towards  Sethos, 
his  priest  In  the  night,  while  the  Assyrians  slept, 
a  huHt  of  field-mice  gnawed  the  bow-strings  and 
shield-straps  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled,  and  many 
of  them  were  slain  in  their  flight  by  the  Aegyptians. 
Herodotus  saw  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestos  at  Mem- 
]>hi8,  a  record  of  this  victory  of  the  Aegyptians,  viz. 
a  statue  of  Sethos  holding  a  mouse  in  his  hand.  The 
Btory  probably  rests  on  the  fact  that  in  the  sym- 
bolism of  Aegypt  the  mouse  implied  destruction. 
(Comp.  Horapoll.  Ilieroglvph,  L  50;  Aelian,  //.  An, 
vL  41.) 

2.  The  decisive  battle  which  transferred  the  throne 
of  the  Pharaohs  to  Cambyses,  king  of  the  Medo- 
Pcrsians,  was  fought  near  Pelusium  in  b.  c.  525. 
The  fields  around  were  strewed  witli  the  bones  of  the 
combatants  when  Herodotus  visited  Lower  Aegypt; 
and  the  skulls  of  the  Aegjrptians  were  distingui&hiEU>le 
from  those  of  tlie  Persians  by  their  superior  hard- 
ness, a  fact  omfirmed  by  the  mummies,  and  which 
the  historian  ascribes  to  the  Aegyptians  shaving 
their  heads  from  infancy,  and  to  the  Persians  cover- 
ing them  up  with  folds  of  cloth  or  linen.  (Herod, 
ii.  10,  seq.)  As  Cambyses  advanced  at  once  to 
Memphis,  Pelusium  probably  surrendered  itself  im- 
mediately after  the  battle.    (  Polyaen.  Stratag.  vii.  9.) 

3.  In  B.  c.  373,  Phamabazus,  satrap  of  Phry- 
gia,  and  Iphicrates,  the  commander  of  the  Athenian 
armament,  appeared  before  Pelusium,  but  retired 
without  attacking  it,  Nectanebus,  king  of  Aegypt^ 
having  added  to  its  former  defences  by  laying  the 
neighbouring  lands  under  water,  and  blocking  up  the 
navigable  channels  of  the  Kilo  by  embankments. 
(Diudor.  XV.  42  ;  Nepos,  Iphicr,  c.  5.) 

4.  Pelusium  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.  c.  309.  The  city  contained  at  the  time  a 
garrison  of  5000  Greek  mercenaries  under  the  com- 
inand  of  Philophron.  At  first,  owing  to  the  rashness 
of  the  Thebans  in  the  Persian  service,  the  defend- 
ants hail  the  advantage.  But  the  Aegyptian  king 
Nectanebus  hastily  venturing  on  a  pitched  battle, 
his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Pelusium  sur- 
rendered to  the  Theban  general  Lacratcs  on  honour- 
able conditions.     (Diodor.  xvi.  43.) 

5.  In  B.C.  333,  Pelusium  opened  its  gates  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  {Placed  a  garrison  in  it 
under  the  command  of  one  of  those  officers  entitled 
**  Companions  of  the  King."  (Arrian,  £xp.  AUx. 
iii.  1 ,  t-cq. ;  Quint  Curt.  iv.  33.) 

G.  In  B.C.  173,  Antiochus  Epipfaanes  utterly 
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defeated  the  tnwps  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  under 
the  walls  of  Pelusium,  which  he  took  and  retained 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  rest  of  Aegypt  (Polyb. 
Legat.  §  82  ;  Hieronym.  in  Daniel  xi.)  On  the  fall 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  however,  if  not  earlier, 
Pelusium  had  been  restored  to  its  rightful  ownen, 
since 

7.  In  B.  c  55,  it  belonged  to  Aegypt,  and  Marcus 
Antonius,  as  general  of  the  horse  to  the  Roman  pro- 
consul Gabinius,  defeated  the  Aegyptian  army,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
in  whose  behalf  the  Romans  invaded  Aegypt  at  this 
time,  wished  to  put  the  Pelusians  to  the  sword;  but 
his  intention  was  thwarted  by  Antonius.  (Plut. 
Anton,  c  3;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1.) 

8.  In  B.  a  31,  immediately  after  his  victory  at 
Actium,  Augustus  appeared  before  Pelusium,  and 
was  admitted  by  its  governor  Seleucus  witliin  it* 
walls. 

Of  the  six  military  roads  formed  or  adopted  by 
the  Romans  in  Aegypt,  the  folk>wing  are  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus  as  connected  witli 
Pelusium :  — 

1.  From  Memphis  to  Pelusium.  This  road  joined 
the  great  road  from  Pselcis  in  Nubia  at  Babyloo, 
nearly  opposite  Memphis,  and  coincided  with  it  as 
far  as  Scenae  Veteranorum.  The  two  roads,  viz. 
that  from  Pselcis  to  Scenae  Veteranorum,  which 
turned  off  to  the  east  at  Heliopolis,  and  that  from 
Memphis  to  Pelu&ium,  connected  the  latter  city  with 
the  capital  of  Lower  Aegypt,  Trajan's  canal,  and 
Arsinue,  or  SueZy  on  the  Sinus  Heroopolites. 

2.  From  Acca  to  Alexandreia,  ran  along  the  Me- 
diterranean sea  from  Raphia  to  Pelusium. 

Pelusium  suffered  greatly  from  the  Parian  in- 
vasion of  Aegypt  in  a.  d.  501  (Kutychii,  AnnaL), 
but  it  offered  a  protracted,  though,  in  the  end,  an 
ineffectual  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Amrou,  the  son 
of  Asi,  in  A.  D.  618.  As  on  former  occasions,  the 
surrender  of  the  key  of  the  Delta,  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  subjugation  of  A^^pt  itself.  The 
khalifs,  however,  neglected  the  harbours  of  their 
new  conquest  generally,  and  from  this  epoch  Pelu- 
sium, which  had  been  long  on  the  decline,  now 
almost  disappears  from  hist^.  Its  ruins,  which 
have  no  particular  interest,  are  found  at  T'lneA^ 
near  VamieUa.  (Champollion,  VKgypte^  vol.  ii. 
p.  82  ;  D^non,  DetcripL  de  tEyypte^  vol.  i.  p.  208, 
iiL  p.  306.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
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PE&IE  (JU  AnL^  156),  prubably  the  same  as 
tlie  Pcmpte  (Ilf/iimj)  of  Stcphauus  B.  (*.  r.),  a 
town  of  Aegypt,  in  the  Heptanomis,  20  miles  abo\-e 
Memphis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  now  called 
BemSe,  In  the  old  editions  of  Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  35) 
we  find  a  pUce  called  Pemma,  belonging  to  the 
Numads  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Aegypt  and 
Aethiopia;  but  Silllg,  instead  of  "Cysten,  Pemuiam, 
Gadagalen,"  reads  '*  Cysten,  Mocadagalen." 

PENEITS.  1.  The  chief  river  of  Thcssaly. 
[Thes&aua.] 

2.  The  chief  river  of  Elis.     [Eus.] 

PENESTAE.  in  Thcssaly.  See  Dkt^o/Antiq.  9.v, 

PENESTAE,  a  people  of  lllyricum,  who  av^^eaK 
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to  have  poese^ised  a  lar^  tract  of  monntainons 
country  to  the  N.  of  the  Dassaretae,  and  extending 
to  the  £.  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  while 
on  the  W.  and  N\V.  it  almost  reached  to  the 
Labcatcs  and  the  dominions  of  Gcntius.  (Liv.  xliii. 
20,  21,  22.  23,  25,  zHt.  11.)  The  prisefpal  dtj 
of  this  warlike  tribe  was  Uscasta  ;  borides  which 
they  had  the  two  fortresses  of  Draudacum  and 
Oaknkum.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PENIEL  or  PENUEL  (i.  e.  "  Face  of  God," 
E78os  eeov,  LXX.),  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  where 
Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  {Gen.  xzzii.  30), 
and  where  a  town  was  afterwards  founded  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad.  (Judges^  viii.  8.) 

PE'NIUS,  a  small  river  of  Colchis,  falling  into 
the  Euxine,  on  which  stood  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  (Plin.  iv.  4;  Ov.  ea:  Pont  iv.  10.  47.) 

PENNELOCUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  and  PEN- 
KOLUCOS  m  the  Peutinger  Table,  is  a  place  in 
Gallia  in  the  country  of  the  Nant nates,  between  Vi- 
▼iscus  (  Vevay)  and  Tamaja  (St.  Maurict).  In  the 
Itins.  the  distance  of  Pennelocus  from  Viviscns  is 
marked  viiii. ;  bat  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
Roman  miles  or  Gallic  leagues.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  VUIeneuve  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  is  the  site  of  Pennelocus,  but  the  distance 
from  Vevay  does  not  agree.  D'Anville  found  in 
some  old  maps  a  place  called  Penne  on  the  direction 
of  the  road,  but  the  position  of  Penne  does  not  agree 
with  the  distances  in  the  Itins.  Pennelocus  was  in 
the  Vallis  Pennina  or  the  Valats,  [G.L.] 

PENNPNAE  ALPES.  [Alpes,  p.  108,  a.] 

PENNOCRUCIUil,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Comavii,  in  Britannia  Romana,  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  Penhridge  in  Staffordshire,  but  more 
probably  StreUon,  {Itin,  Ant.  p.  470;  Camden, 
p.  636.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PENTADEMI'TAE  (Utmahiturcu),  a  tribe  of 
Teuthrania  in  Mysia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  15).  [L.S.] 

PENTA'POLIS.   [Cyrenaica.] 

PKNTEDA'CTYLOS  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Ueif- 
ra^dKTvXoy  UpoSy  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  25),  a  mountain  in 
Egvpt,  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  S.  of  Berenice. 

PE'NTELE.     [Attica,  p.  327,  a.] 

PENTELEIUM  (ncKreAeioi'),  a  fortress  near 
Phcneus,  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.    For  details  see  Piie- 

IfEUS. 

PENTEXICUS  MONS.  [Attica,  pp.  322,  a., 
S23,  b.] 

PENTRI  (nivTpot),  a  tribe  of  the  Samnites,  and 
apparently  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  that  nation.  Their  capital  city  was 
Bovianum  (Liv.  ix.  31),  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Samnite  territory,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
they  occupied  the  whole  of  that  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous district  which  extends  from  the  frontiers  of 
Latium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  those  of  the 
Frentani,  towards  the  Adriatic.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  their  exact  limits,  or  to  separate  their 
history  from  that  of  the  remaining  Samnites.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that^  throughout  the  long  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  the  Pentri  were  the 
leading  tribe  of  the  latter  people,  and  always  took 
part  in  the  war,  whether  specified  or  not.  The  only 
occasion  when  wn  hoar  of  thrir  separating  them^clvcs 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  is  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  we  are  told  that  all  the 
other  Samnites,  except  the  Ptntri,  declared  in  favour 
of  Uannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  u.  c.  216. 


PEPUZA. 

(Lir.  xxii.  61.)  This  is  the  last  oeeasioo  od  whid 
we  find  their  name  in  histoij;  all  trace  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  other  SKOioites  seesu 
to  have  been  subsequently  Icet^  and  their  naax  b 
not  even  mentioned  by  Strabo  or  Plinj.  The  geo- 
graphical account  of  their  cotmtrj  is  given  nnde? 
the  article  Sammium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PEOR  (^oTcip,  LXX.),  a  moantain  in  the  lanii  rf 
Moab.  {Numb,  xxiii.  28.)  It  is  placed  by  Eotet^iis 
(«.  V.  *Apaigi>0  M»d€)  between  Lirias  auod  EtUis, 
over  against  Jericha 

PEGS  ARTE'MIDOS.  [Specs  Abtemidos.] 
PEPARE'THUS  {ntirdpri0os :  Eth,  ncn^^). 
an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  Ijing  off  the  tout  of 
Thcssaly,  to  the  east  of  Halonnesns.  Pliny  describa 
it  as  9  miles  in  circuit,  and  s&js  that  it  was  fonaerlr 
called  Evoenus  (iv.  12.  s.  23).    It  waa  said  to  hxk 
been  colonised  by  scnne  Cretans  nndcr  the  conmiacd 
of  Staphylus.    (Scymn.  Ch.    579;     Horn.  H^olk 
ApolL  32.)    Peparethus  was  an  island  of  axne  im- 
portance, as  appears  from  its  frequent  mentioa  ic 
history,  and  from  its  possessing  three  towns  (rp*. 
woAij,  Scylax,  p.  23),  one  of  which  bore  the  sic* 
name  as  the  ishnd.  (Strab.  Ir.  p.  436.)     The  tan 
suffered  from  an  earthquake  in  the  Pelopocm&ic 
War,  B.a  426.  (Thuc.  iii.  89.)     It  was  attacH 
by  Alexander  of  Pherae  (Diod.  xv.  95),  and  tbs 
island  was  laid  waste  by  Philip,  because  the  inhalki. 
tants,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  had  lu:i 
possession  of  Halonnesns.    (Dt-m.    de  Cor.  p.  24!<, 
Epist  Phil  p.  162.)     In  b.  c.  207,  PhiUp  str.t  » 
garrison  to  the  city  of  Peparethns,  to  dei?r>d  it 
against  the  Romans  (Liv.  xxnii.  5);  but  he  «- 
stroyed  it  in  b.  c.  200,  that  it  might  not  fall  ia:i 
the  hands  of  the  latter.  (Liv.  xxxi.  28.)  Peparethas 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine    (Athe=.L 
p.  29;  Heracl.  Pont  Fra{fni.   13;  Plin.  xiv.7.  s.9) 
and  oil.   (Ov.  MeL  vii.  470.)     Diocles,  the  earliftt 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  upon    the  fonndatiiMi  k 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Peparethus.   [See  Did.  n/ 
Bingr.  Vol.  L  p.  1010.]      Peparethus  is  now  caiW 
Khilidhromiay  and  still  produces  wine,  which  finds  a 
good  market  on  the  mainland.    (Leake,  Nortken 
Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 2.) 

PEPERINE  (ncircpfi^),  an  island  off  the  S^'. 
coast  of  India,  which  undoubtedly  derived  its  naice 
from  producing  pepper.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  95.) 

PEPHNUS  {Uiipvoi,  Pans.;  nc^rdr,  Steph.  R). 
a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  yia- 
senian  gulf,  distant  20  stadia  from  Thalamae.  b 
front  of  it  was  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  not  larger  than  a  gnat  rock, 
in  which  stood,  in  the  open  air,  brazen  statues  c^  the 
Dioscuri,  a  foot  high.  There  was  a  tradition,  that 
the  Dioscuri  were  bom  in  this  island.  TJie  island  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  J/i^'a,  which  is  tJie  minor 
Pamisus  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  In  the  island, 
there  are  two  ancient  tombs,  which  arc  called  those 
of  the  Dioscuri.  The  I^Iessenians  said  that  their 
territories  originally  extended  as  far  as  Pcphnns. 
[MESSEXiA,p.345,a.]  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §§  2,3;  Gtll 
Itin€i\  of  the  Morea,  p.  238;  Leake,  Afareti,  vol  L 
p.  330,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  1 78  ;  Boblaje,  Hechtr- 
cheSj  (fc.  p.  93  ;  Curtius,  Peloponaesas,  vol.  iL  pp. 
283,  284.) 

PEPU'ZA  (IleVoi/^o),  a  town  in  the  western  part 
of  Phrygia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  late  writere. 
It  gave  its  name  to  an  ol).scurR  IkmIt  of  heretics 
noticed  by  Epiphonius  {IJaeres,  xlviii.  14)  ;  but 
they  did  not  exist  lung,  since  their  town  was  ruined 
and  deserted  when  he  wrote.    (Comp.  Philoctorg. 


PERAEA. 

Hist,  Eocl  iv.  8,  where  it  is  called  Petnsa;  Aristaen. 
Ctfmnu  in  Can.  8,  where  its  name  is  Feznsa.) 
Kiepert  (op.  Franz,  FUnf.  InschrifUn,  p.  33)  believes 
that  its  ^te  may  possibly  be  marked  by  the  rains 
found  by  Arundell  (^Discoveries  in  As.  Min,  i. 
pp.  101,  127)  near  Besh-Shekr  and  Kalinkefi,  in 
the  south  of  UshaL  [L.  S.] 

PEUAKA  (Utpaia),  the  name  of  several  districts 
lyinf;  beyond  (ircpoy)  a  river  or  on  the  other  side 
of  a  sea. 

1.  The  district  of  Palestine  lying  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  more  particularly  the  country  between 
the  Jordan  on  the  W.,  the  city  of  PcUa  on  the  N., 
the  city  of  Philadelpiiia  and  Arabia  Petraea  on  the 
K.,  anil  the  land  of  the  Aloabites  on  the  S.  [Pa- 
L,\EST1NA,  p.  532.] 

2.  ('H  TUtf  'Poliiwp  trcpa/a,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  651, 
652  ;  Pulyb.  xvii.  2,  6,  8,  xxxi.  25;  Liv.  xxxii.  33, 
xxxiii.  18 ;  x<'^<'  V  f^^  "?oZmv  ri  iv  r-p  ^clp^f, 
Sc-ylax,  p.  38),  a  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  op- 
po!jitc  to  Kliodes,  and  subject  to  it.  It  commenced 
at  Mt.  Phoenix,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Lycia.  (Strab. /.c.)  The  peninsula  containing 
Mt.  PhoenLx  was  called  the  Rhodian  Chersonesus. 
CPiin.  xxxi.  2,  20;  Diod.  v.  60,  62.)  For  a  de- 
scription of  this  dbtrict,  which  is  very  beautiful  and 
fertile,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  519.,  b,  520,  a. 

3.  (Ufpala  TcvcStwi',  Strab.  xiii.  p.  596),  a 
small  district  on  the  coast  of  Mysiia,  opposite  to 
Tenedus,  and  extending  from  the  promontory  Sigeium 
to  Alexandria  Troas. 

PEK^VEA.     [CoRiNxnus,  p.  685,  b.] 

PP:RAETHEIS.     [Mkgalopolis,  p.  310,  a.] 

PERCEIANA  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  432),  a  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  lying  S.  of  Merida.  For  its  coins 
see  Sestini,  p.  107.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VKHCO'TE  (UtpKconi:  Eth.  n«pice&iTios),  an  an- 
cient town  of  My&ia,  on  the  Ilellespont,  between  Aby- 
d()s  and  Lampsacus,  and  probably  on  the  little  river 
Pcrcotes.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  835,  xi.  229 ;  Xcnoph.  Jlellen. 
V.  1.  §  23.)  Percote  continued  to  exist  long  after 
the  Trojan  War,  as  it  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
(v.  117),  Scybix  (p.  35),  Apollonius  Rhcdius  (i. 
932),  Arrian  (Anab.  i.  13),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and 
Stephanus  Byz.  (s.v.).  Some  writers  mention  it 
among  the  towns  assigned  to  Themistocles  by  the 
king  of  Persia,  (Plut.  Them.  30:  Athen.  i.  p.  29.) 
According  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  590)  its  ancient  name 
had  been  Percope.  Blodem  travellers  are  unanimous 
in  identifying  its  site  with  Bergaz  or  Bergan^  a 
small  Turkish  town  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small 
river,  situated  on  a  sloping  hill  in  a  charming  dis- 
trict. (Sibthorpc's  Journal^  in  Walpole's  Turkey^ 
i.  p.  91 :  Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  434.)      [L.  S.] 

PERCCTES  (ntpKurns)y  a  small  river  of  Mysia, 
flowing  from  Mount  Ida  into  the  Hellespont.  (Horn. 
//.  ii.  835.)  It  is  easily  identified  as  the  stream 
flowing  in  the  valley  of  the  modern  town  of  Bergaz. 
[Comp.  Percotk,]  [L.  S.] 

PERDICES,  a  town  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis, 
25  M.P.  from  Sitifis,  perhaps  Eas-eUOuad.  (/t 
Ant.  pp.  29,  36;  Coll.  Episc.  c  121.) 

PERGA.     [Peroe.] 

PETGAMUM.    [Ilium.] 

PEIIGAMUM  (UtpyayMV.  Eth,  ntpyafirjv6s, 
Pergameniis),  sometimes  also  called  PEKGAMUS 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  §  14,  viii.  17.  §  10;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.),  an 
ancient  city,  in  a  moot  b^utiful  di&trict  of  Teu- 
thrania  in  Alysia,  on  the  north  of  the  river  CaTcus. 
Near  the  point  where  Pergamum  was  situatc<l,  two 
other  rivers,  the  Scliiius  and  Cctius,  emptietl  theni- 
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■elves  into  the  CaTcus;  the  Selinns  flowed  throogli 
the  city  itself,  while  the  Cetius  washed  its  walls. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  619;  Plin.  v.  33;  Pans.  vi.  16.  §  1 ; 
Liv.  xzxvii.  18.)  Its  distance  from  the  sea  was 
120  stadia,  but  commanication  with  the  sea  was 
effected  by  the  navigable  river  CaTcus.  Pei^amum, 
which  b  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  8. 
§  8),  was  originally  a  fortress  of  considerable  natural 
strength,  being  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  conical 
hill,  round  the  foot  of  which  there  were  at  that  time 
no  houses.  Subsequently,  however,»a  city  arose  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  latter  then  became  the 
acropolis.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  original  town  on  the  hill,  but  the  Per- 
gamenians  believed  themselves  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Arcadians,  who  had  migrated  to  Asia  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Heracleid  Telephus  (Paus.  i.  4. 
§  5);  they  derived  the  name  of  their  town  from 
Pergamns,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  arrived  there  with  his  mother  Andromache, 
and,  after  a  successful  combat  with  Arius,  the  ruler 
of  Teuthrania,  to  have  establbhed  himself  there. 
(Paus.  i.  11.  §2.)  Another  tradition  stated  that 
Asclepius,  with  a  colony  from  Epidaurus,  proceeded 
to  Pergamum ;  at  all  events,  the  place  seems  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  many  Greeks  at  the  time  when 
Xenophon  visited  it.  Still,  however,  Pergamum 
remained  a  place  of  not  much  importance  until  the 
time  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  This  Lysimachus  chose  Perg.imum  as 
a  place  of  security  for  the  reception  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  treasures,  which  amounted  to  9000 
talents.  The  care  and  superintendence  of  this  trea- 
sure was  intrusted  to  Philetaerus  of  Tium,  an  eunnch 
from  his  infancy,  and  a  person  in  whom  Lysimachus 
placed  the  greatest  confidence.  For  a  time  Phile- 
tacrus  answered  the  expectations  of  Lysimachus,  but 
having  been  ill-treated  by  Ar&inoe,  the  wife  of  his 
master,  he  withdrew  his  allegiance  and  dechired 
himself  independent,  b.  c.  283.  As  Lysimachus 
was  prevented  by  domestic  calamities  from  punishing 
the  offender,  Philetaerus  remained  in  undisturbed 
pos.ses&ion  of  the  town  and  treasures  for  twenty  years, 
contriving  by  dexterous  management  to  maintain 
peace  with  his  neighbours.  He  transmitted  his 
principality  to  a  nephew  of  the  name  of  Eumenes, 
who  increased  the  territory  he  had  inherited,  and 
even  gained  a  victory  over  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardes.  After  a 
reign  of  twenty-two  years,  from  b.  c  263  to  241,  ho 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Attains,  who,  after  a 
great  victory  over  the  Galatians,  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  dbtinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and 
sound  policy.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  623,  624;  Pulyb. 
xviii.  24;  Liv.  xxxiii.  21.)  Ho  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  Rome  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  Romans.  It  was  mainly  this 
Attains  that  amassed  the  wealth  for  which  his  name 
became  proverbial.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
B.C.  197, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eumenes  II., 
from  B.C.  197  to  159.  He  continued  his  friend- 
ship with  the  R<Hnans,  and  assisted  them  against 
Antiochus  the  Great  and  Perseus  of  Macedonia;  after 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Romans  rewarded  his 
services*  by  giving  to  him  all  the  countries  in  Asia 
Minor  west  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pergamum,  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  had  hitherto  not  cxtcndetl  beyond 
the  gulfs  of  Elaca  and  Adramyttium,  now  became  a 
largo  and  powerful  kingdom.  (Str:tb.  L  c. ;  Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)     Eumenes  III.  w:is  marly  killed  at 
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Delphi  bir  uBimini  Bud  to  liiTs  been  liind  bj 
I'sTdcud ;  jct  At  B  IaUt  pefiod  he  fiivooiBd  HiQ  cause 
of  the  Macedmiiul  lung,  ind  therchf  iQCnrrcd  tbe 
ill-Hill  of  the  Bumuii.  PergwnuiD  wu  nuinlj  in- 
debted lo  Eumeiua  II.  for  iU  emb«lliahm(nC  ud 
rxteiuioD.  Us  nua  ■  liberal  patrao  of  the  uts  mi 
tacnixn ;  he  decorated  the  temple  of  Zens  Mice- 
pliorus,  vhich  had  been  bnill  bj  Attilus  ontside  the 
dtj,  nith  wilka  Uld  pUnUIianii,  and  erected  hiniKlt 
many  other  public  baildinei;  but  the  gmteat  mouo- 
ment  of  hie  literality  wu  the  great  librar;  vhidi 
he  fuandcd,  and  which  yielded  onijr  to  thit  of  Ala- 
uidria  in  ntent  and  value.  (Stnb.  Lc;  Atlien.  i. 
p.  3.)  He  wu  tucceeded  by  hia  aon  AtlalualL; 
but  the  pnemment  was  carried  on  bj  the  late 
king's  brother  AtUlu,  anniamed  rhiladclphuii,  from 
B-c  169  to  I3S.  During  this  period  the  Pcr- 
f^neniwu  again  aaiisted  tbe  Homans  against  tlic 
raeudi>-Philip.  Attains  also  defeated  Dicgrlis,  king 
of  the  Tbracian  Caeni,  and  overthrew  Prusiaa 
Bithynia-  On  hia  death,  his  ward  and  Dephew, 
Attains  IIL,  sDTTiamcd  Philometor,  undertsok  the 
rnni  of  gorenunent,  from  B.C.  138  to  133,  and  iin 
his  death  bequeathed  bia  kingdom  to  the  KoDiane. 
Soon  after,  Ari.lonicus,  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes  II., 
rerolted  and  claimed  the  kingdum  of  Pergamnm  for 
hiintelf;  hnt  in  b.  c.  130  he  was  Tanquiahed  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  be- 
came a  Ruman  prorince  under  the  name  of  Asia 
(Strab.  t  c,  liy.  p.  646.)  The  eily  of  Pergamnm. 
liowerer,  continued  to  flourisli  and  prosper  under  the 
Bomsn  dominion,  so  that  Pliny  (L  a.)  could  still  call 
it  "  longe  clarisumum  A^ae  Pergamum  i'  it  re- 
mained the  ceulre  of  jurisdiction  for  tlie  district,  and 
of  commerce,  as  all  the  main-rDods  ef  Western  Asia 
conrerged  there.  Pergamnm  was  one  of  tbe  Sereo 
Churchea  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Rerelitions. 
tinder  the  Byiantine  empemn  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  cilj  declined;  bnt  it  alill  eiists  under 
'  "    gamah,  and  ■-  '-  "-  -■---  — 


PEBGE. 
Arundell,  Sevat  CiunJia,  pl  9B1,  &e.;  DUbm, 
ConiiantmopJe  Atk.  amd  Modern^  p.  303;  Lake, 
Alix  Minor,  p.  366;  Fellowa,  Awia  Umor.  f.  34, 
&c;Ricllter,H'izU/aArlai,p.4S8,&c.;  EckIiet.£>«C'. 
A'hil  toL  ir.,  p.  445;  A.  G.  CHpelle,  CbmedU. 
dt  BxgSxu  et  AtitiqiBL  Perrfamaai,  Amilelodaisi, 
1843,  Sro.)  [L.S.] 


TT.-RGA11US  (Ilipya^t,  Hemd.  Tii.  Ill).ift- 
treaa  in  the  Pieiic  hollow,  by  which  Xene*  purJ 
in  his  march,  leaving  Ut.  Pui^Benm  on  hie  Tifht. 
It  h  identified  with  Frirwla,  where  the  lower  noii. 
time  ridge  fbmia  a  jnnctioTi  with  Pongjannn.  aoj 
•eparatei  the  Picric  nlley  fiMm  Uie  plain  rf  Phifippi. 
(Leake,  NorAern  Grtax,  toU  iii.  p.  1 78.)  [E  B.  J.] 

PE'RGAMUS  (tl^pTu^iO,  ■  town  of  Crdf,u 
which  s  mjlhical  origin  wu  ucribed.  Aaaik^ 
lo  Virgil  it  was  foimded  by  Aeueai  (Jes.  iii.  133), 
according  to  Velleiiu  Paterculiu  (i.  1 )  bj  Agaom- 
noD,  and  accoding  to  Serrins  by  tbe  Trujan  pi- 
•oners  belonging  to  the  SeeC  of  Agumnnixn  (al 
Virg.  Aen.  L  c),  Ljcurgns,  ttie  Spartan  legislica, 
wn  laid  to  have  died  at  ^is  pUce,  sad  hi*  tombiii 
shown  there  in  the  time  of  Aristmenua.  (Pint  t)i 
32.)  It  is  aiid  hj  Servius  (JL  c.)  to  have  been  not 
Cjdonia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (It.  IS.  a.  !0)  is 
connection  with  CyJonia.  Consequently  it  mU 
hare  been  situated  In  the  wealem  p«rt  of  the  it'" ', 
and  is  placed  by  Pasbley  at  PlaUtnid.  (Trtaiit  n 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.)  ScyUi  says  (p.  18.  Hnd^) 
that  the  Dictynnaenm  atood  in  the  territory  c/lte- 
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St  of  the 
lO  feet  deep, 

and  engrafted  intu  the  rock;  above  it  a  course  o( 
large  substructions  forma  a  spacions  area,  apon 
wbiih  once  rose  a  temple  unrivallei  in  sublimity  of 
aUuation,  bemg  visible  bom  the  vast  plain  and  the 
Aegean  ica.  The  mine  of  this  temple  allow  that  it 
was  built  in  the  nobleat  style.  Beaidcs  this  there 
are  ruins  of  an  sndent  temple  of  Aeieulapius,  which, 
like  the  Nicepliorion,  waa  outaide  tbe  city  (Tac. 
4BB.iii.  63;  Pans.  v.  13.  g  2);  of  a  royal  palace, 
which  was  anrrounded  by  n  wall,  and  connected  with 
the  Calcua  by  an  aqueduct;  of  a  prytaneom,  ■ 
theatre,  a  gymnasium,  a  etadjum,  an  amphitheatre, 
and   otlier    public    buildings.      All    tlieae   remnina 


mm  attest  that  Olympia  were 
ecieorateu  uiere;  n  vase  found  there  reprpsents  a 
torch-race  on  horseback;  and  Pliny  (i.  35)  relates 
lliat  public  cDck.fiphta  took -place  there  every  year. 
Pergamum  wns  celebrated  foe  its  manufactu  ' 
oiutincnti  (Athen.  iv,  p.  689),  pottery  (Piin.  i 
46),  and  parchment,  which  derives  il.t  name  (c! 
Pergainenn)  from  the  city.     The  library  of  i>erga- 

B00,000  volumes,  was  civen  by  Antony  to  Cleopatia. 
(Cwnp.  Spon  and  Wheler,  Yog.  L  p.  26D,  Ac; 
Cboiwul-tivulBcr,  Vogtige  Pitbmtqut,'i.  p.as,  &c; 

\ 


France.  It  la  separated  by  a  narrow  chanDe!  fmn  a 
point  on  the  mainland  which  Is  turned  towards  Mrf, 
one  of  the  Stoechadea  or  Iikt  dlliire:     [G.  L.] 

PERGE  or  PERGA  (Jlirr\:  ^th,  Tltfy^i>i\  u 
ancient  and  important  city  of  Pamphylia,  betvfa 
the  rirera  Catarrhactea  and  Cestrua.  at  a  distam 
of  GO  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Utter.  (Stnb. 
liv.  p.  667;  Plin.  V.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  14;  Piti  i. 
S.  §  7.)  It  waa  renowned  for  the  worship  of  Ar- 
temis, whose  temple  stood  on  a  hill  outside  the  Itim, 
and  in  wh<He  honoor  annual  festivals  were  cele- 
brated. (Strab.  I.  e.\  Callim.  Hymn,  n  Dion.  IS7; 
Scytui,  p.  39;  I^onys.  )'er.  854.)  The  vAm  <i 
Perge  represent  both  the  goddess  and  her  temple. 
Alexander  the  Great  occupied  Pcrge  with  a  part  of 
his  army  after  quitting  Phaiella,  between  wbicb  two 
towns  the  rood  is  described  as  long  and  ilifficnll 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  26;  camp.  Polyb.  v.  73,  xzii.  SSi 


PERIMULA. 
Lit.  (tttUL  ST.)  We  leun  from  tli«  Acta  of  the 
Apnstlta  (iiT.  8*,  25)  Ihit  Fiul  uid  Banuihu 
[irrachnl  tiiB  giapel  "t  Peip.  (Comp,  AeU,  liiL 
13.)  ]n  tb«  HrlauiuticBj  notim  ind  in  Uierodc* 
(p.  679)  Perp!  apprani  as  Ihc  metropoUi  rf  Fim- 
plijLii.  (Comp.  Sleph.  B.  i.  e.  ;  Eckhel,  Doetr. 
Aim.  i.  3,  p.  IS.)  Then  an  cwuidfrable  mini  oF 
Fcrpe  about  16  miles  In  :he  corth-eaat  of  Adalia,  at 
B  place  now  called  Eth-Kakii.  (Comp.  Lealw, 
Atia  Jfnop,  p.  139;  Teiicr,  Daeript.  dt  tAtie 
Min^  where  llie  rnins  are  G^nd  in  19  phta;  Fel- 
lows, Alia  Mioor,  p.  190,  to.)  [t..  S.] 

PERIMU'LA  (ni;>(H»/Xa,  Plol.  viL  2.  §  5),  the 
name  of  a  town  of  wme  commercial  importance  on 
tl  10  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Mapiu*  (or  pnlf  of  Som), 
on  a  tanfnie  uf  land  anciently  called  the  Anrea 
Chcrmnrttu,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  ila- 
lacea.  Lanen  places  it  in  laL  i°  N.  in  its  imme- 
diate neigbbourhuod  wu  a  small  baj  or  indentation  of 
l)>e  ccait,  which  was  called  the  Knui  Ferimnlictu 
(n^,^™\,«l,  x6>.Tc,).  [V.] 

PERLMU'LICUS  SINUS.  [Perimui-a.) 
PERINTHUS  {f,  n<>»«>t,  Ptol.  iii.  II.  §  G, 
Tiii.  II.  g  T  ;  Xennph.  Amib.  vli.  2.  §  8  ;  £lh. 
Hf/Mioi),  a  cnat  and  fluumhinf!  (omi  of  Thrace, 
sitDalcd  on  Ibe  Fropontii.  It  lay  22  niil«  W.  of 
lielymbna,  on  a  small  peninsula  (Plin.  i?.  18)  of  the 
buy  which  bean  its  name,  and  was  built  like  an 
ami^ilhealrr,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  (Died.  ivi. 
76.)  It  Kag  nrieinally  a  Siitninn  colony  (Mircian, 
p.  29 ;  Phit.  ^  Gr.  56),  and,  accotdini;  to  Svncel- 
lus(p.S38),Hni(ban.ledaboDtB.C.S99.  Panofka, 
however  (p.  22),  makes  it  conlemporary  vrilh  Suno- 
tlintce.  that  i«  about  B.C.  1000.  It  wu  particu- 
larly renimucd  fur  ila  obstinate  defence  a|ninat 
Philip  uf  MHHlun  (Died.  ivi.  74—77 ;  PtuL  Phac. 
14).  At  that  time  it  appcara  to  have  been  a  more 
important  and  flourishing  town  even  than  Byianllnm; 
nod  being  both  a  harbour  and  a  point  at  which  several 
main  ra^  met,  it  waa  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce (Procop.  (fa  Aid.  iv.  9).  This  chcumstanco 
eiplainfl  the  reason  wh  j  so  many  of  its  coins  are  still 
eilant ;  from  wbich  we  leam  that  krge  anil  cele- 
brated festivabi  were  held  here  (Uionnet,  i.  p.  399— 
41S;  Eckhel,  Zloctr.  A'um.  vol.  iv.  p.445;  Moivll. 
Sprc  Ra  Num,  tab.  liii.  143).  According  to 
1'ietia  (CAiL  ilL  B12),  it  bore  at  an  early  period 
the  name  of  Uygdonia  ;  and  at  a  later  one,  bat  not 
befiwc  the  ti>onh  ccntniy  of  cur  era,  it  assumed  the 
name  of  Hemcleia  1  which  we  find  sonietimes  used 
alone,  tuid  aometima  itilh  the  additions  H.  Thraciae 
and  H.  Perinthtu.  (^?m«i^  I  CKoAB-Viaii.  112; 
Zdeim.  i.  63;  Jiudn,  xvi.  3  \  Ealrop.  ii.  IS;  Amm. 
Mare.  nil.  2  ;  /tUL  Ant  pp.  ITS,  176,  323 ,-  J(«n. 
<fa  Rrgit  Suee.  p.  51 ,  &c^  On  the  variatioiu  in  Ite 
name,  see  Tischocke,  ad  JUelam,  ii.  2.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  103,  seq.)    Justinian  restored  the  old  imperial 

Kac«,  and  the  aqueducts  of  the  city.     (Procop. 
)     It  is  WW  called  Eiki  F.regli,  and  Bljll  con- 


P&RSABOBA. 


B7r 

(Se. 


iii.  p.  122,  sqq.)       T.H.D.] 
^nifiuratuei,  fltpiadfid),  an  lU 


Chirke's  TVanb,  vj 
I      PEBISADYES  Cn.^ 

I  lyrian  people,  near  tlio  nIvct  mines  of  Damastint 
I  whcaa  name  seems  to  be  corrupt.  (Sliab.  vii.  p.  326 ; 
Knmer  and  Groakurd,  ad  loc.) 

PERITUR,  a  place  in  Lower  Pannonia  (Ilm. 
llieroM.  p.  562),  probably  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Penling.  Table  nndcr  the  name  of 
Pirelis.and  in  the  Anlonine  Itinerary  (p.  266)  under 
that  of  Pyrri  or  Fymim,  and  situated  on  tlic  road 
from  Pfllovio  to  Sscia,  (See  Wesaeling,  ad  It. 
Bienu.  L  c.)  [L.  S.] 

PERIZXIIES.    [PALAEOTWi,  p.  S29.] 

PEHMESSUS.  [BoEOiu,  p.  413,  a.] 
PERNE  {nipni),  a  small  iiland  off  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  which,  during  an  earthqciake,  became  united 
with  the  territory  of  Miletus.  (Plin.  ii,  91.)  Them 
was  also  a  town  in  Thraco  of  this  name,  which  is 
mentioned  only  by  Steph.  B.  (*.  v.)  ("L.  S.] 

PERNICUCUM,  or  PESNACUM  in  llio  Table, 
in  Xorth  Gallia,  is  placed  on  a  road  from  Bagacnin 
(Bnrai)  to  Adoatuca  (Taigen).  The  roiui  puseil 
from  Bngacum  to  Geminiacum  (Cemtfou).  From 
Geminiacum  to  Pemiciacum  is  iii.  in  llie  Anton. 
"  1  the  Table, 


I  Adua 


e  Ilin.  a 


Table.  The  road  is  genenlly  strught.  bat  there  ii 
no  place  which  we  can  identifj  as  tlie  site  of  Pemi- 
dacnm;  and  the  geographers  do  not  agree  on  any 
position,  [G.  L.] 

PEROKSl  (n^/wpooi,  niponaoi,  Plol.  iir.  B.  §§ 
16,17;  J'oljb.ap.  Plin.  v.  1,».8,  vi.  35),  a  pei.pic  of 
Libya,  autilucd  by  Suetoiiiui  I'aullintis,  who  in- 
Iiabited  a  few  fertile  epots  spread  over  the  long 
Client  of  maritimo  connlty  betneen  the  Canarii, 
who  dwelt  oppnsite  to  the  Fortnnnie  Islands,  and 
the  Fharunii,  who  occupied  ttie  banks  of  the 
Sen/gal,  (Leake,  London  Ceog.  Joam.  vol.  ii.  p. 
17.)  [E.1).J.] 

PERPERE'NA  (nipnp^m],  ■  place  in  Mysia, 
on  the  south-east  of  Adramyltiam,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  wbich  there  were  copper  mines  and  good 
vineyards.  It  iras  said  by  some  to  be  the  place  in 
which  Thucydidea  had  died.  (Stnb.  liii.  p.  607t 
Plin.  V.  32  ;  Steph.  B.  (.  f.  naptipav.  from  wiioni 
we  leam  that  some  called  the  place  Perino;  while 
Ptol.  V.  2,  g  IG,  calk  it  Perpen  or  Permerei  Galen, 
n<pl  tux^jJat,  p.  35S  ;  comp.  Sestini,  p.  T5.) 
Some,  without  sufficient  reason,  regard  Perperena  as 
identical  with  Theodusiupolis,  mentioned  by  Hiero- 
ole»(p.661).  [!•.  S.] 

PEKRANTHES.     [AuukauiA.] 
PERRHAEBI,  PERRHAE'HU.   [Thkbsalu.] 
PERRHIDAE.     [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 
PERSABO'ItA  (ntifaatipa,  Zosim.  iii.   17),  a 
very  strorg  place  in  Mesoputamia,  on  the  W,  bank 
of  the  ELf£rates,  to  which  the  emperor  Julian  tsuna 
in  his  march  acrces  that  country.     Z<siinus.  vrlia 
giva  a  detailed  account  of  its  siege,  ttatta  that  it 
was  in  siie  and  importanu  second  only  to  Cuel- 
pfaon.     Ammianus,  speaking  of  the  tuiie  war,  calls 
the   place  Pirisabora   (iiiv.  c  3)  ;  and  Libuiiua 

ruiingking  of  Persia,  evidently  suppoeing  that  itde. 
rived  ila  Dime  from  Sapor  (or  Sliahpw-),  (Omt 
Fvn.  p,  31S.)  Forbiger  has  conjeclnred  that  it 
is  represented  bj  the  present  Ai^ar,  and  that  it  km 
Hlualed  near  the  port  of  the  river  Euphrates  whoncs 
the  canal  NaAr-aarea  flows,  and  no  gi^at  distanc* 
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PERSETOLIS  (n€(Hrnro\tt,  Diod.  xvii.  70; 
PtoL  vi.  4.  §  4;  Curt.  v.  4.  6;  UtpoaliroKts,  Strab. 
zv.  729 :  Eth.  n€p<rciroA/T7}s),  the  capital  of  Perais 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  and  the 
seat  of  the  chief  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  It 
was  situated  at  the  opening  of  an  extensive  plain 
(now  called  Mardwht\  and  near  the  junction  of 
two  streams,  the  Araxee  (^ikndamr)  and  the  Medus 
(Pulwdn).  The  ruins,  which  are  still  very  ezten- 
aive,  bear  the  local  name  of  the  Chel  Minor,  or 
Forty  Columns.  According  to  Diodorus  the  citv 
was  originally  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of  great 
strength  and  beauty  (xvii.  71).  Strabu  states  that 
it  was,  after  Susa,  the  richest  city  of  the  Persians, 
and  that  it  contained  a  palace  of  great  beauty  (xv. 
p.  729),  and  adds  that  Alexander  burnt  this  building 
to  avenge  the  Greeks  for  the  similar  injuries  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Persians  (xv.  p. 
730).  Arrian  simply  states  that  Alexander  burnt 
the  royal  i»lace,  contrary  to  the  entreaty  of  Par- 
monion,  who  wished  htm  to  spare  this  magnificent 
building,  but  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Perso- 
polis.  {Anab,  iii.  18.)  Curtius,  who  probably 
drew  his  account  from  the  many  extant  notices  of 
Alexander's  expedition  by  different  officers  who  had 
accompanied  him,  has  fully  described  the  disgraceful 
burning  of  the  city  and  palace  at  Persepolis  by  the 
Greek  monarch  and  his  drunken  companions.  He 
adds  that,  as  it  was  chiefly  built  of  cedar,  the  fire 
spread  rapidly  far  and  wide. 

Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  monuments 
which  still  remain  at  Persepolis  by  the  researches  of 
Niebuhr  and  Ker  Porter,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  by 
Colonel  Kawlinson  and  Prof.  Lassen.  From  the 
result  of  tlieir  inquiries,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  portion  of  the  present  ruins  ascend  to  so  high  a 
period  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy, Cyrus.  The  principal  buildings  are  doubt- 
less due  to  Dareius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  to 
Xerxes.  The  palace  and  city  of  Cyrus  was  at 
Pasargada,  while  that  of  the  later  moiiarchs  was  at 
Persepolis.  (Rawlinson,  Jowm.  of  Koy.  As.  Soc. 
vol.  x;  Lassen,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Enqfcl  «.r.; 
Fergusson,  Palaoes  of  Nineveh  and  Persepoiis  lies- 
tared,  lA>nd.  1851.)  It  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  how  far  Persepolis  itself  ever  was  tlie  ancient 
site  of  the  capital ;  and  many  writers  have  suf>])Osed 
that  it  was  only  the  high  place  of  tlie  Persian 
monarchy  where  the  great  palaces  and  temples  were 
grouped  together.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  rock  on  which  the  ruins  are  now 
seen  was  the  place  where  the  palaces  and  temples 
were  placed,  and  that  the  city  was  extended  at  its 
feet  along  the  circumjacent  plain.  Subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Alexander,  Persepolis  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  except  in  the  second  book  of  tlie  Maccabees, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  plunder  the  temples.  (2  Afaccab. 
Ix.  1.)  In  the  later  times  of  the  Muhammedan 
rule,  the  fortress  of  Isiakhr,  which  was  about  4 
miles  from  the  ruins,  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
place  of  Persepolis ;  hence  the  oiHnion  of  some 
writers,  that  Istakhr  itself  was  part  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  121 ;  Chiudin,  Voyaget,  viii. 
p.  245;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  576;  Ouseley,  Travelt, 
•iL  I).  222.)  rv.l 

PElisicUS  SINUS  {b  UtptriKhs  k6\wos,  Strab. 
ii.  p.  78,  XV.  p.  727;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  1.  4.  §  1.  fMx6t, 
PtoL  vi.  19.  §  1 ;  4  Kark  n4p<ras  diUflurtro,  Strab. 
xwL  p,  765 ;  4  nepaiic))  ddXMvo,  X^Vbenu  \.  ^\  I 


PEBSIS. 

Hare  Perucnm,  Plm.  tl  13.  s.  16),  the  great  goM 
which,  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  NW.  and  SL, 
separated  the  provinces  of  Sosiana  and  Persis,  a&i 
the  western  portion  of  Carmania  firom  the  oppoote 
shores  of  Arabia  Felix.  There  are  great  diflkiieoGa 
and  great  errors  in  the  accounts  which  the  axideols 
have  left  of  this  gulf;  nor  indeed  are  the  statements 
of  the  same  author  always  consistent  the  one  with 
the  other.  Thus  some  writers  gave  to  it  the  shape 
of  the  hunum  head,  of  which  the  narruw  qjeiiing 
towards  tlie  SE.  formed  the  neck  (Mela,  iu.  8;  Plin. 
^.  24.  s.  28.)  Strabo  in  one  plaice  states  that,  at 
the  entram'e,  it  was  only  a  day*s  sail  across  (xv.  pi 
727),  and  in  another  (xvL  p.  765)  that  from  Har- 
muza  the  opposite  Arabian  shore  of  Mace  was  viable, 
in  wliich  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  agrees  with  him.  He 
appears  to  have  thought  that  the  Persian  Golf  wn 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Eiixine  sea  (Lc),  sad 
reckons  that  it  was  about  20,000  atadia  in  lenjEth. 
(Cf.  Agathem.  L  3.)  He  placed  it  also,  accordiT:^ 
to  a  certain  system  of  parallelism,  dne  &  of  tie 
CaK]Han  (ii.  p.  121,  cf.  also  xi.  p.  519).  The  earlint 
mention  of  the  Persian  Gulf  would  Appear  to  be  that 
of  Hecataeus  (Steph.  B.  s,  v.  Kvjpi}) ;  but  a  doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  passage,  as  some  MSSi  read 
wJvTOj  instead  of  K6\iros,  [V.] 

PERSIS  (iy  nepiTif,  Aeschyl.  Ptrs.  60;  fleroi 
iii.  19;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25;  Annn.  Marc  xzitl6,&r.; 
^  IIcfxriK^,  Herod,  iv.  39:  Eth,  Hcpcnyf,  Pena),  tfat 
province  of  Persies  which  must  be  considwed  as  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Persia,  and  the  district 
from  which  the  arms  of  the  Persians  spread  erer  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  Iff 
Media  and  part  of  the  cliain  of  the  Paracboathni 
M.;  on  the  W.  by  Susiana,  which  is  sepanUed  from 
Persis  by  the  small  stream  Arosis  or  Oroatis;  oi  tlw 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  desat 
waste  of  Carmania.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  hiibiy 
this  province  was  altogether  unknown,  and  it  wk 
not  till  the  wars  of  Alexander  and  of  his  sncoflMn 
that  the  Greeks  formed  any  real  oonception  of  tfai 
position  and  character  of  the  land,  from  which  thnr 
ancient  and  most  formidable  enemies  took  tbcir 
name.  The  whole  province  was  Tery  nioantaiBoiis 
with  few  extended  plains;  it  posseAsed,  howcrrr, 
several  valleys  of  great  bcsuty  and  fertility,  as  tbon 
fur  instance  in  the  neigh  Itourhood  of  Penepob 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  727:  Arrian,  Ind,  c  40;  Anini.llarc. 
xxiii.  6;  Chardin,  Voy.  iii.  p.  255);  the  ooast-fisi 
appears  to  have  been,  as  it  is  now,  sandy  and  het, 
and  tminhabitable,  owing  to  the  poison-bearing  winia 
(Plin.  xii.  20.)  The  ]nincipal  mountain  ch^u  bon 
the  names  of  Parachoathras  {Elwend)  and  Oehas 
(periiaps  Nakhilu),  and  were,  in  fact,  prokmgatkH 
to  the  sea  of  the  still  higher  ranges  rf  Media.  It 
was  watered  by  no  great  river,  but  a  number  of 
smaller  streams  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  dnubt- 
less  little  more  than  mountain  torrents.  The  chief 
of  these  were  the  Araxes  (Bend-amir,')  the  Medns 
(^Puiwdn),  and  the  Cyrus  (A'tir),  in  the  more  inland 
part  of  the  country ;  and  along  the  coast,  the  Bagrsda, 
Padargus,  Heratemis,  Rhogonis,  Oroatis,  &c.  (Plin. 
vi.  23.  s.  26;  Arrian,  Iml  c.  39;  Amra.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  727,  &c.)  The  principal  cities  of 
Persis  were,  Pa&\roada,  its  earliest  capital,  and 
the  site  of  the  tomb  of  its  first  monarch,  Cyrus: 
Pebskpoijs,  the  far-famed  seat  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  Dareius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  bis 
successors;  Gabae,  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
Persian  kings;  Taoce,  and  AspadiAxa. 

The  Persae  were  prcqperly  the  oatiYe  inhflMtfT** 
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of  this  small  district;  though  in  liter  times  the  name 
was  applied  generally  to  the  subjects  of  the  great 
kin^,  whose  empire  extended,  nnder  Dareins  the  son 
of  iljstaspesi  from  India  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Old  Testament  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  name  as  a  distinct  people,  and 
when,  in  the  later  days  of  the  captivity,  their  name 
occors,  they  must  be  taken  as  the  iuhabitants  of  the 
frreat  empire  above  noticed  (^Ezek.  xxxviii.  5 ;  Esth, 
i.  3 — 18;  Ezra,  iv.  5;  1  Maccab. i.  I,  &c),  and  not 
simply  of  the  limited  district  of  Persis.  Aocordmg 
to  Herodotus,  the  ancient  people  were  divided  into 
three  leading  classes,  warriors,  husbandmen,  and 
nomades.  In  the  first  class,  the  Pasargadae,  Ma- 
mphii,  and  Maspii,  were  the  most  important  sub- 
divisions. The  Achaemenidae,  from  whom  their 
well-known  line  of  kings  descended,  was  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Pasargadae.  The  tribes  of  husband- 
men bore  the  names  of  Panthialaei,  Demsiaei  and 
Germanii;  those  of  the  nomades  were  called,  Dai, 
^lardi,  Dropid  and  Sagartii.  (Herod,  i.  125.)  It  is 
clear  from  this  account  that  Herodotus  is  describing 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Persae  but  a  little  while 
before  his  own  times,  and  that  his  view  embraces  a 
territory  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  small 
province  of  Persis.  We  must  suppose,  from  his  notice 
of  the  nomade  tribes,  that  he  extended  the  Persian 
race  over  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  now  called 
Khordictn ;  indeed,  over  much  of  the  country  which 
at  the  present  day  forms  the  realm  of  Persia.  In 
still  later  times,  other  tribes  or  subdivisions  are  met 
with,  as  the  Panetaoeni,  Messabatae,  Stabaei,  Suzaei, 
Hippophagi,  &c.  &c.  Herodotus  states  further  that 
the  most  ancient  name  of  the  people  was  Artaei 
(Herod.  viL  61),  a  form  which  modem  philology  has 
shown  to  be  in  dose  connectiao  with  that  of  the 
Arii,  the  earliest  title  of  their  immediate  neighbours, 
the  Modes.  Both  alike  are  derived  from  the  old 
Zend  and  Sanscrit  Arytij  rignifying  a  people  of  noble 
descent;  a  name  still  preserved  in  the  modem  I'rak 
(Ariaka).  (Muller,«/otini.  AtiaL  iii.  p.  299 ;  Lassen, 
Ind.  AUerih,  ii.  p.  7.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  Persae  is  itself  of  Indian  origin,  the  earliest 
form  in  which  it  is  found  on  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions being  PcaroKu  (Lassen,  Alt-Pert.  Keil-ltucr, 
p.  60.) 

The  Persian  people  seem  to  have  been  in  all 
times  noted  for  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  their 
language  (AeschyL  Pert.  795;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii. 
6);  but,  in  spite  of  this  habit  of  boasting,  in  their 
earlier  histoiy,  under  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, they  appear  to  have  made  excellent  soldiers. 
Herodotus  describes  fully  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  fuot-soldiers,  archers,  and  lancers  of 
the  array  of  Xerxes  (viL  61),  on  which  description 
the  well-known  sculptures  at  Pensepdis  afford  a 
still  Uving  commentary.  (Cf.  also  Strab.  xv.  p.  734; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3.  §  31.)  Their  cavalry  also  was 
cdebrated  (Herod.  2.  c  ix.  79,  81;  Xen.  Cyrvp.  vi. 
4.  §  1).  Strabo,  who  for  the  most  part  confines 
the  name  of  Persae  to  the  inhabitants  of  Persis, 
has  fully  described  some  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  On  the  subject  of  their  re- 
ligious worship  Herodotus  and  Strabo  are  not  at 
one,  and  each  writer  gives  sepfuate  and  uncon- 
nected details.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  that,  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  Persians  were  pure 
fire-worshippers,  and  that  by  d^rrees  they  adopted 
what  became  in  later  times  a  characteristic  of  their 
religious  system,  the  Doalistic  arrangement  of  two 
Beparate  prisdples  of  good  and  evil,  Hormnxd  and 
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Ahriman.  (Stiab.  xv.  p.  727 — 736;  Herod,  i.  33, 
133;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  22.)  Many  of  their  ancient 
religious  customs  have  continued  to  the  present  day; 
the  fire-worshippers  of  India  still  contending  that  ^ 
they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  The  language  of  the  andent  people  was 
strictly  Indo- Germanic,  and  was  nearly  connected 
with  the  classical  Sanscrit:  the  earliest  specimens  of 
it  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Murghdiby —  the 
site  of  Pasargada,  and  the  place  where  Cyrus  was 
buried, — and  those  of  Dareius  and  Xerxes  at  Perse- 
polis  and  Behittdn^  which  have  been  deciphered  by 
Colond  Rawlinson  and  Professor  Lassen.  (RawUnson, 
Joum.  At.  Soe.  vol.  x.;  Lassen,  Zeittchriftf.  Mor- 
genL  vi.  1 ;  Hitzig,  Grabtchrijfl  d.  Dariut,  Zurich, 
1847;  Benfey,  Pert.  KeiUntcrift,  Ldpzig,  1847.) 

The  govemment  of  Persia  was  a  rigid  monarchy. 
Their  kings  lived  apart  from  their  subjects  in  well 
secured  palaces  (^Etih,  iv.  2,  6),  and  rejoiced  in 
great  parks  (iropctScuroi),  well  stocked  with  game 
and  animals  for  the  chase  (^Cyrop.  i.  3.  §  14,  viii.  1. 
§  38,  Anab.  L  2.  §  7;  Curt  viu.  1.  §  11),  and 
passed  (in  later  times,  when  thdr  empire  was  most 
widely  extended)  thdr  summer  at  Ecbatana,  thdr 
spring  at  Susa,  and  thdr  winter  at  Babylon.  {Nehenu 
i.  1;  Dan.  viii.  2;  Etth,  i.  2,  5;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5. 
§15,  Cyrop.  viii.  6.  §  22.)  Like  other  eastern 
monarchs,  the  Persian  kings  possessed  a  well  ap- 
pointed harem,  many  curious  details  of  which  we 
gather  from  the  history  of  Esther  (cf.  also  Curt, 
iii.  §  3;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  557;  PluL  Artax.  c.  43); 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  from  their  sub- 
jects direct  adoration  (rpoffidyriats),  as  the  pre- 
sumed descendants  or  representatives  of  Hormuzd. 
(Plut.  Themitt.  c  7 ;  Curt.  vL  6.  §  2,  viii.  5.  §  6.) 
Their  local  govemment  was  a  pure  despotbm ;  but 
in  some  extraordinary  cases  a  sort  of  privy  council 
was  called  of  the  seven  chief  princes,  who  stood 
around  the  royal  throne,  like  the  Amshaspands  round 
the  throne  of  Hormuzd.  (Herod,  vii.  8,  viii.  67; 
Ettk.  1.  14,  19,  vii.  14.)  Whatever  document  had 
cmce  passed  the  king  and  had  been  sealed  by  tlio 
royal  signet  was  deemed  irrevocable.  (^Etth.  i.  19, 
viii.  8;  Dan.  vi.  9,  16;  cf.  also  Chardin,  Voy.  Hi. 
418.)  Over  the  individual  provinces — ^which  in  the 
time  of  Dareins  were  said  to  have  been  twenty  in 
number  (Her.  iii.  89),  but  were  subsequently  much 
more  numerous  (^Etth.  i.  1),  probably  from  the  sub- 
division of  the  larger  ones — were  pLtced  satraps, 
whose  budness  it  was  to  superintend  them,  to  collect 
the  revenues,  and  to  attend  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture. (Her.  iiL  89,  97;  Jobeph.  Ant,  xi.  3,  &c.) 
Between  the  satraps  and  the  kings  was  a  well  or- 
ganised system  of  couriers,  who  were  called  iyyapoi 
or  &<rrcU8ou  (Plut.  Fort  A  lex.  vii.  p.  294,  ed.  Keiske), 
who  conveyed  their  despatches  from  station  to  station 
on  horses,  and  had  the  power,  when  necessary,  to  press 
horses,  boats,  and  even  men  into  their  service.  As 
this  service  was  very  irksome  and  oppressive,  the 
word  iyyapfvtuf  came  to  mean  compulsion  or  de- 
tention under  other  circumstances.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  2.  §  3;  Etth.  iii.  13, 15,viiL  10,  14;  Bentley's 
Ifenanderj  p.  56.) 

The  history  of  the  Persian  empire  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  as  it  is  given  nnder  the  names  of  the 
respective  kings  in  the  Diet,  of  Bioyr.  [V.] 

PERTU'SA,  a  town  of  tlie  llergetes  in  Hispania 
Tarraoonensis,  which  still  exists  under  the  old  name 
on  the  A  Icanadre.  {Jtm.  A  nt.  p.  39 1 .)     [T.  H. D.] 

PEBU'SIA(n€pouaio:  /JtA.Perusinua:  Perugia), 
one  of  the  moot  important  and  powerful  citiea  <£ 
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EtmrU,  utoatod  neaiAy  od  the  eastern  frontier  of 
that  country,  on  a  lofty  liill  on  the  right  hauk  of  the 
Tiber,  and  overlooking  the  lake  of   ThraAjmeoe 
which  now  derives  from  it  the  name  of  Logo  di 
Perugia,   It  closely  adjoins  the  frontiers  of  Umbria, 
and  hence  the  tradition  reported  by  Scrvius,  that  it 
was  originally  an  Umbrian  city,  inhabited  by  the 
tribe  called  Sorsinates,  is  at  least  a  very  probable 
<nie.    (Serv.  ad  Aen,  x.  201.)     The  same  author 
has,  however,  preserved  to  us  another  tradition, 
which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Perusia  to  a  hero 
named  Auletes,  the  brother  of  Ocnus,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Mantua.  (/&.  x.  198.)   Justin's  assertion 
that  it  was  of  Achaean  origin  (xx.  I)  may  be  safely 
rejected  as  a  mere  fable;  but  whatever  historical 
▼alue  may  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  Servius, 
it  seems  probable  that  Perusia,  in  common  with  the 
other  chief  places  in  the  same  part  of  Etruria,  was 
in  the  first  instance  an  Umbrian  city,  and  sub- 
sequently passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Etruscans, 
under  whom  it  rose  to  be  a  powerfid  and  important 
city,  and  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Etruscan 
confederacy.      It  is  not  till  b.  c.  310,  when  the 
Bomans  had  carried  their  amis  beyond  the  Ciminian 
forest,  that  the  name  of  Perusia  is  heard  of  In  his- 
tory ;  but  we  are  told  that  at  tliat  period  it  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria.  (Liv.  ix.  37.) 
The  three  neighbouring  cities  of  Perusia,  Cortona, 
and  Arretium,  on  that  occasion  united  in  concluding 
a  peace  with  Rome  for  tliirty  years  (Liv.  /.  c. ;  Diod. 
XX.  35) ;  but  they  seem  to  have  broken  it  the  very 
next  year,  and  shared  in  the  great  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  in  general  at  the  Vadimonian  lake.    This 
was  followed  by  another  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
Penutia  itself,  which  compelled  that  city  to  sue  for 
peace;  but  the  statement  that  it  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  was  occupied  with  a  Roman  garrison,  is 
one  of  those  obvious  perversioiui  of  the  truth  that 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  Roman  annals.  (Liv.  ix. 
40.)  When  we  next  meet  with  the  name  of  Perusia, 
it  is  still  as  an   independent  and  powerful   state, 
which  in  b.  c  295,  in  conjunction  with  Clusium, 
was  able  to  renew  the  war  with  Rome;  and  though 
their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Cn.  Fulvius, 
the  Perusians  took  the  lead  in  renewing  the  contest 
the  next  year.     On  this  occasion  they  were  again 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  Fabius,  4500  of  their 
troops  slain,  and  above  1 700  taken  prisoners.  (Id.  x. 
30,  31.)     In  consequence  of  this  disaster  they  were 
compelled  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  sue  for 
peace,  and,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years,  b.  c.  294.  (Id.  x. 
37.)    At  this  time  Livy  still  calls  the  three  cities  of 
Perusia,  Volsinii,  and  Arretium  (all  of  which  made 
peace  at  the  same  time)  the  three  most  powerful 
states  and  chief  cities  of  Etruria.  (Id.  /.  c.) 

We  find  no  other  mention  of  Perusia  as  an  in- 
dependent state;  and  we  have  no  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  or  terms  under  which  it  ultimately 
became  a  dependency  of  Rome.  But  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  figures  among  the  allied  cities 
which  then  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  Roman 
power:  its  cohorts  were  serving  in  her  armies  (Liv. 
xxiii.  1 7),  and  towards  the  end  of  the  contest  it  was 
one  of  the  "  populi "  of  Etruria  which  came  forward 
with  alacrity  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  ficet  of 
Scipio.  Its  contribution  consisted  of  com,  and  tim- 
ber for  shipbuilding.  (Id.  xxviu.  45.)  With  this 
exception,  we  meet  witli  no  other  mention  of  Perusia 
till  near  the  close  of  the  republican  period,  when  it 
ban  BO  coDspicttons  a  part  in  the  civil  war  between 
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Octavian  and  L.  Antonins,  in  b.  c  41,  as  to  give  ts 
that  contest  the  name  of  Bellum  Pemsinnin.  (Sua. 
Aug.  9;  Tac  Amu  v.  1;  Oros.  tL   18.)     It  vh 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  that  as 
casion  that  L.  Antonins,  finding  himself  pre&sed  a 
all  sides  by  three  armies  under  Agrippa,  Salvidieons, 
and  Octavian  himself,  threw  himself  into  Perusia, 
trusting  in  the  great  natural  strength  of  the  dtj  to 
enable  him  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  his  genenU, 
Ventidius  and  Asinius  Pollio,  to  his  relid".     Bat 
whether  from  disaffection  or  incapacity,  these  offiom 
fiuled  in  coming  to  his  support,  and  'OctaTiaa  tor- 
rounded  the  whole  hill  on  which  the  ci^  standi 
with  strong  lines  of  circnmvallatioD,  so  as  to  cut  him 
off  from  all  supplies,  especially  uo  the  side  of  the 
Tiber,  on  which  Antonins  had  mainly  relied.  Fatniic 
soon  made  itMlf  felt  in  the  city;  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted through  the  winter,  and  Ventidius  was  fulled 
in  an  attempt  to  compel  Octavian  to  raise  it,  and 
drew  off  his  forces  without  success.      L.  Antoohis 
now  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  slai^;fater, 
and  found  himself  at  length  compelled  to  captulale. 
His  own  life  was  spared,  as  were  those  of  most  of  the 
Roman  nobles  who  had  accompanied  him;  but  thi 
chief  citizens  of  Perusia  it«elf  were  pot  to  death,  the 
city  given  up  to  plunder,  and  an  accidental  coDib> 
gration  having  been  s]N-eBd  by  the  wind,  ended  by 
consuming  the  whole  city.  (Appian,  B.  C,  ▼.  32— 
49;    Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  14;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  74;  Fkr. 
iv.  5;  Suet  Aug.  14,  96.)    A  story  told  by  sevenl 
writers  of  Octavian  having  sacrificed  300  of  the 
prisoners  at  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  memny 
of  Caesar,  is  in  all  probability  a  fiction,  or  at  k«t 
an  exaggeration.    (Dion  Cass.  L  c;  Suet:  Avg.lb] 
Scnec.  de  Clem.  i.  1 1 ;  Merlvale's  Roman  Ewtpirtf 
vol.  iii.  p.  227.) 

Peruhia  was  raised  fnmi  its  ashes  again  l^  Au- 
gustus, who  settled  a  fresh  body  of  citizens  then, 
and  tlio  city  assumed  in  consequence  the  surname  <£ 
Augusta  Perusia,  which  we  find  it  bearing  in  in- 
scriptions; but  it  did  not  obtain  tlte  rank  or  title  cf 
a  colony;  and  its  territory  was  confined  to  the  dis- 
trict within  a  mile  of  the  walls.  (Dion  Cass.  xhE 
14;  Orell.  Irucr.  93—95,  608.)  Notwithstandiiyr 
tills  restriction,  it  appears  to  have  speedily  ntn 
again  into  a  fiourisliing  municipal  town.  It  is  noticed 
by  Strabo  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  interim  cf 
Etruria,  and  its  municipal  consideration  is  attaded 
by  numerous  inscriptions.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  48 ;  To*.  Peut. ;  OrelL  Inaer. 
2531,  3739,  4038.)  Frum  one  of  these  we  kani 
that  it  acquired  under  the  Roman  Empire  the  title 
of  Colonia  Vibia;  but  the  origin  of  this  is  nnknovn, 
though  it  is  probable  that  it  was  derived  ftoro  the 
emperor  Trebonianus  Gollus,  who  appears  to  have 
bestowed  some  conspicuous  benefits  on  the  place. 
(Vermiglioli,  licriz,  Perug.  pp.  379 — 400;  Zuropt, 
de  Colon,  p.  436.)  The  name  of  Perusia  is  noi 
again  mentioned  in  history  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  its  nutuial  strength  of  position 
rendered  it  a  plai'e  of  importance  in  the  troubled 
times  that  followed;  and  it  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  when  it  is  called  by  Procopios  a 
strong  fortress  apd  the  chief  city  of  Etruria.  It 
was  taken  by  Belisarius  in  a.  d.  537,  and  occupied 
with  a  strong  garrison :  in  547  it  was  besieged  by 
Totila,  but  held  out  against  his  arms  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  did  not  surrender  till  after  Belisarius  had 
Quitted  Italy.  It  was  again  recovered  bv  Narses  in 
552.  (Procop.  /?.  6'  L  16, 17,  iii  6, 25,  35,  iv.  3a) 
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It  is  still  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconiu  (^ffitt  Lang, 
ii.  1 6)  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Tuscia  under  the 
Luinbxirds,  and  in  the  middle  ages  became  an  in- 
di'|)endeut  republic.  Perugia  still  continues  a  con< 
bidcrable  city,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
i*apital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  states. 

The  modem  city  of  Perugia  retains  considerable 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  remains  of  the  walls,  which 
agree  in  character  witii  those  of  Chiun  and  7W», 
biding  composed  of  long  rectangular  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, of  very  regular  masonry,  wholly  different  from 
the  ruder  and  more  massive  walls  of  Cortona  and 
Volterra  It  is  a  subject  of  much  doubt  whether 
these  walls  belong  to  the  Etruscan  city,  or  are  of 
later  and  Roman  times.  The  ancient  gates,  two  of 
wh\cli  still  exist,  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  latter  period.  The  most  striking  of  these  is 
that  now  known  as  the  Arco  dtAugusto^  from  the 
inscription  **  Augusta  Perusia  "  over  tlie  arch :  this 
probably  dates  from  the  restoration  of  the  city  under 
Augustus,  though  some  writers  would  assign  it  to  a 
much  more  remote  period.  Another  gate,  known  as 
the  Porta  Mar»a^  also  retains  its  ancient  arch; 
while  several  others,  though  more  or  less  modernised, 
are  certainly  of  ancient  construction  as  high  as  the 
imposts.  It  is  thus  certain  that  the  ancient  city 
was  not  more  extensive  than  the  modem  one;  but, 
like  that,  it  occupied  only  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  ia  of  very  considerable  elevation,  and  sends 
down  its  roots  and  underfalls  on  the  one  side  towards 
the  Tiber,  on  the  other  towards  the  lake  of  Thra- 
symene.  Hence  the  lines  of  drcumvallation  drawn 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  Octavian  enclosed  a 
space  of  56  stadia,  or  7  Roman  miles  (Appian,  B,  C. 
V.  33).  though  the  circuit  of  the  city  itself  did  not 
exceed  2  miles. 

The  chief  remains  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city 
are  the  sepulchres  without  the  walls,  many  of  which 
have  been  explored,  and  one — the  family  tomb  of  the 
Volumuil — has  been  preserved  in  precisely  the  same 
atate  as  when  first  discovered.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  bilingual,  we  leam  that  the 
family  name  was  written  in  Etrascan  ^  VeUmnas,** 
which  is  rendered  in  Latin  by  Voluronlus.  Other 
sepulchres  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  families 
vriiose  names  assumed  the  Latin  forms,  Axia,  Caesia, 
Petrunia,  Vettia,  and  Vibia.  Another  of  these  tombs 
is  remarkable  for  the  careful  construction  and  regular 
masonry  of  its  arched  vault,  on  which  is  engraved  an 
Etruscan  inscripticxi  of  oonbiderable  length.  But  a 
far  more  important  monument  of  that  people  is  an 
inscription  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Perugioj 
which  extends  to  forty-six  lines  in  length,  and  is  the 
only  considerable  fragment  of  the  language  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us.  [Etrubia,  p.  858.]  Nu- 
merous sarcophagi,  urns,  vases,  and  other  relics  from 
the  various  tombs,  are  preserved  in  the  same  museum, 
as  well  as  many  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period. 
(Vermiglioli,  Iscrizioni  Perugine^  2  vols.  4to.,  Pe- 
rugia, 1834 ;  Id.  //  Sepolero  dei  Vohmni,  4to., 
Pemgia,  1841 ;  Dennis's  Etruria^  vol  ii.  pp^  458 — 
489.) 

We  leam  bqat  ancient  authors  that  Juno  was  re- 
garded as  the  tnteUry  deity  of  Perusia  till  aAer  the 
burning  of  the  city  in  b.  a  40,  when  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  being  the  only  edifice  that  escaped  the  con- 
flagration, that  deity  was  adopted  by  the  surviving 
citizens  as  their  peculiar  patron.  (Dion  Cass,  zlviii. 
14;  Appian.  B.  C,  v.  49.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

PEbLA  or  PESCLA  {NoU  In^,  c  28,  toL  I 
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p.  75,  ed.  Bucking),  is  probably  the  border-fortress  in 
the  N.  of  the  Thebaid,  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  71) 
calls  Tleurtrdkuv  or  Ildaaakos.  Pesla  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  quarters  of  a 
German  company  (tnrma)  of  cavahry  (D'AnviUe, 
Mhn,  *ur  TEgypte,  p.  190).  [W.  B.  D.] 

PESSINUS,  PESINUS  (U^<r<nvovi,  TltcwoZn 
Eth,  ncatrivo^vrios),  the  principal  town  of  the  To^ 
listoboii,  in  the  west  of  Galatia,  situated  on  the 
southem  slope  of  Mount  Dindymus  or  Agdistis,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sangarius,  from  whose 
sources  it  was  about  15  miles  distant.  (Paus.  L  4. 
§  5 :  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.)  It  was  1 6  miles  south 
of  Genna,  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Amorium. 
(JL  AnL  pp.  201,  202.)  It  was  the  greatest  com- 
mercial town  in  those  parts,  and  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  image  of  its  great 
patron  divinity,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen 
(»«r€iv)  from  heaven.  (Herodian,  i.  11;  Ainm. 
Marc  xxii.  9.)  Pessinus  owes  its  greatest  celebrity 
to  the  goddess  Rhea  or  Cybele,  whom  the  natives  called 
Agdistis,  and  to  whom  an  immensely  rich  temple 
was  dedicated.  Her  priests  were  anciently  the 
ralers  of  the  place  ;  but  in  later  times  their  honours 
and  powers  were  greatly  reduced.  (Stn^b.  /.  c,  x. 
p.  469 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  58,  &c.)  Her  temple  con- 
tained her  image,  which,  according  to  some,  was  of 
stone  (Liv.  xxix.  10, 11),  or,  according  to  others,  of 
wood,  and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
(Apollod.  iii.  1 1 ;  Amm.  Marc.  I.  c.)  The  fame  of 
the  goddess  appears  to  have  extended  all  over  the 
ancient  world ;  and  in  b.  c.  204,  in  accordance  with 
a  command  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  tent 
a  special  embassy  to  Pessinus  to  fetch  her  statue,  it 
being  believed  that  the  safety  of  Roipe  depended  on 
its  removal  to  Italy.  (Liv.  L  c;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.) 
The  statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Victory,  on 
the  PaUtine.  The  goddess,  however,  continued 
nevertheless  to  be  worshipped  at  Pessinus;  and  the 
GalU,  her  priests,  sent  a  deputation  to  Manlius  when 
he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  18;  Polyb.  xx.  4.)  At  a  still  Uter 
period,  the  emperor  Julian  worshipped  the  goddess 
in  her  ancient  temple.  (Amm.  Marc.  L  c.)  The 
kings  of  Pergamum  adorned  the  sanctuary  with  a 
magnificent  temple,  and  porticoes  of  white  marble, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  beautiful  grove.  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  the  town  of  Pessinus  began  to 
decay,  although  in  the  new  division  of  the  empire 
under  Constantino  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
province  Gabtia  Salutaris.  (Hierocl.  p.  697.) 
After  the  sixth  century  the  town  is  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  history.  Ccmsiderable  mins  of  Pessinus, 
especially  a  well-pivserved  theatre,  exist  at  a  dis- 
tance of  9  or  10  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sevri 
BiasoTt  where  they  were  first  discovered  by  Texier. 
(Dewrtpt.  de  VAtie  Mineure).  They  extend  over 
three  hills,  separated  by  valleys  or  ravines.  The 
marble  seats  of  the  theatre  are  nearly  entire,  but 
the  scena  is  entirely  destroyed ;  the  whole  district  is 
covered  with  blocks  of  marble,  shafts  of  columns, 
and  other  fragments,  showing  that  the  place  must 
have  been  one  of  unusual  magnificence.  (Hamilton, 
Besearchei,  i.  p^  438,  foil.;  Leake,  Atia  Mtfunr^  p. 
82,  foil.,  who  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  looking  for 
Pessinus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangarius.  [L.  S.] 

PETA'LIAE,  incorrecUy  called  Petalia  (neroA/a) 
by  Stnbo  (x.  p.  444),  small  isUnds  off  the  coast  of 
Euboea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euripns,  now  Peta^ 
Hut,  (Plin.  It.  12.  s.  23;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
ToL  iL  p.  423.) 

-«  -e  ^ 
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PETAVCNTUM  (TlfTavSriov,  Ptol.  il  6.  §  35), 
a  town  of  the  Supcratii  in  Hispania  Tarraconenflis, 
SE.  of  Asturica.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  423.)     [T.H.D.] 

PETEXIA  or  PETIXIA  (nenjAfa :  Etk  Hmj- 
Atyo;,   Petelinus :   Stronffoli)y  an  ancient  city  of 
Brattium,  sitnated  about  12  miles  N.  of  Crotona, 
and  3  miles  from  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
According  to  the  Greek  traditions  it  was  a  very 
ancient  city,  foandcd  by  Philoctetes  after  the  Trojan 
War.     (Strab.  vi.  p.  254 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iiu  401 ;  Serv. 
ad  loc.)    This  legend  probably  indicates  that  it  was 
really  a  town  of  the  Chones,  an  Oenotrian  tribe;  as 
the  fonndation  of  Chone,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
was  also  ascribed   to  Philoctetes.     It  was  only  a 
small  place  (Virg.  /.  c),  but  in  a  strong  situation. 
We  have  no  account  of  its  receiving  a  Greek  colony, 
nor  is  its  name  ever  mentioned  amwg  the  Greek 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy;  but,  like  so  many  of  the 
Oenotrian  towns,  became  to  a  great  extent  Hel- 
Icnisod  or  imbued  with  Greek  culture  and  manners. 
It  was  undoubtedly  for  a  long  time  subject  to 
Crotona,  and  comprised  within  the  territory  of  that 
city;  and  probably  for  this  reason,  its  name  is  never 
mentioned    during    the   early   history  of    Mogua 
Graecia.  •  But  after  the  irruption  of  the  Lucanians, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  people,  by  whom  it  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  became  one  of  their   moat 
important  strongholds.      (Strab.  /.  c.)     It  is  ap- 
parently ou  this  account,  that  Strabo  calls  it  "  tlie 
metropolis  of  the  Lucanians,"  though  it  certainly 
was  uot  included  in   Lucania  as  the  term  was 
understood  in  his  day.     Petelia  first  became  con- 
spicuous in  history  during  tlie  Second  Punic  War, 
when  its  citizens  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
alliance,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of  the 
Bruttians  around  them,  b.  c.  216.     They  were  in 
consequence  besieged  by  the  Bruttiani^  as  well  as  by 
a  Carthaginian  force  under  Huuilco:    but  though 
abandoned  to  their  fate  by  the  Roman  senate,  to 
whom  they  had  in  vain  sued  for  assistance,  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
a  siege  of  several  months,  in  which  they  had  suf- 
fered the  utmost  extremities  of  famine,  that  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.     (Liv.  xxiii. 
20,  30;  Polyb.  vii.  1;  Appian,  ^»ni6.  29;  Frontin. 
Stira.  iv.  5.  §  18  ;  Val  Max.  vi.  6,  ext  §  2;  Sil. 
ItaL  xii.  431.)     The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped, 
were  after  the  close  of  the  war  restored  by  the 
Romans  to  their  native  town  (Appian,  L  c),  and 
were  doubtless  treated  with  especial  favour;  so  that 
Petelia  rose  again  to  a  prosperous  condition,  and  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Bruttium  that  was  still  tolerably  flourishing  and 
populous.     (Strab.   vi.  p.   254.)     We  learn  from 
inscriptions  that  it  still  continued  to  be  a  flourishing 
municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire  (Orell. 
Inscr,  137,  3678,  3939  ;  Mommsen,  Inscr,  R,  N. 
pp.  5,  6) :  it   is   mentioned   by  all   the   geogra- 
]^era  and  its  name  is  still   found  in  the  Tabula, 
which  places  it  on  the  road  from  Thurii  to  Crotona. 
rMel.  ii.  4.  §  8  ;  Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15 ;  Ptol.  iu.  1. 
§  75  ;  TfJ>.  Pmt.)    But  we  are  unable  to  trace  its 
history  further:  its  identification  with  StrongoU  is, 
however,  satisfactorily  made  out  by  the  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  in  the  latter  city.    StrongoU 
is  an  episcopal  see,  with  about  7000  inhabitants:  its 
situation  on  a  lofty  and  rugged  hill,  commanding  the 
plain  of  tho  Nieto  (Neaethus),   corresponds  with 
the  accounts  of  Petelia,   which    is  represented  as 

upying  a  position  of    great  natural  strength. 
are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty,  but  numerous  | 
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minor  objects  of  antiquity  hays  been  fiioDd  ot  tin 
spot,  besides  the  inscriptioos  above  icfaiwl  tok 

The  existence  of  a  seoond  town  of  tbe  nme  if 
Petelia  m  iMcama^  which  has  been  admitted  h 
several  writers,  rests  mainly  on  the  passage  a 
Strabo  where  he  calls  Petelia  tbe  metropolis  d 
Lucania;  but  he  is  certain! j  there  speaking  of  tk 
well-known  city  of  the  name,  which  was  ufidoobteir 
in  Bruttium.  The  inscriptions  published  by  AntoBii, 
to  prove  that  there  was  a  town  of  this  name  in  tW 
mountains  near  Velia,  are  in  all  probabDity  qniracs 
(Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  App.  p.  2),  though  the^  hiw 
been  adopted,  and  his  authority  fallowed  by  Biab- 
nelli  and  Cramer.  (Romanelli,  toL  L  p.  348; 
Cramer's  Italy,  vol.  iL  p.  367.) 

The  Peteuni  Montes  (jh  IlmiXAMi  tpf^^ns- 
tioned  by  Plutarch  (CWus.  II),  to  which  Sputwu 
retired  i^er  his  defeat  by  Crassns,  are  evidcotljthe 
^^^  group  of  the  Apennines  &  of  the  Ctatlu, 
between  Petelia  and  Consentia.  [E.  H.  &] 

PETEON  (Jlrrwv :  Etk,  nrrccSrios).  a  ton 
of  Bueotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/iL  ii  500X  «t> 
situated  near  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Aoibedta 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  410.)  Strabo  contradicts  himsrif  a 
tho  course  of  the  same  page  (/.  c),  in  one  pansise 
placing  Peteon  in  the  Tliebais,  and  in  anocbiv  it 
the  Haliartia.  (Comp.  Plut.  Nttrr.  >lsi^  4  :  Vol. 
iv.  7.  8. 12;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.)  The  poeitioo  of  Petfa 
is  uncertain.  Leake  supposes  it  maj  be  leprastsl 
by  some  ancient  remains  at  the  sonthem  extroBtr 
of  the  lake  Paralmnu  (JVbrlA^ns  Gretetf  nL  i. 
p.  320.) 

PETINESCA,  in  the  conntry  of  the  HelTetzi,is 
pkced  m  the  Itins.  between  Aventicom  (^Atmeka) 
and  Salodurum  (Solothttrn);  at  the  distance  of  m 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  from  Aventicum  ana  ir»in.  jg  ^ 
Table;  and  at  the  distance  of  x.  fnxn  Sakdonim  is 
both  the  Itineraries.  Some  geographers  have  plsceij 
Petinesca  at  a  place  named  B&ren;  but  the  distant 
does  not  agree  with  that  given  by  the  Itins.  betwtco 
Petinesca  and  Salodurum,  as  D'Anville  observes,  vU 
also  says  that  the  position  of  Bietme  (,Biet)  cam- 
sponds  to  the  ancient  numbers,  if  we  take  «l>*m  to 
indicate  Gallic  leagues.  Cluver  also  placed  M- 
nesca  at  BUI  fG,  U) 

PETITARUS.    [AcHELous.] 

PETOVIO  (noToftoy,  or  Ua-radiow,  PtoL  il  15. 
§  4 :  P€ttttu)j  also  called  Poetovio  (/fm.  Jut  p 
262 ;  and  in  inscriptions  ap.  Orelli,  n.  3592),  IV 
tavio,  and  Petaviona,  was  an  important  towa  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Dravus  and  the  tr.o- 
tiexB  of  Noricum.  In  inscriptions  it  is  called  a  Co- 
man  colony,  and  bears  tlie  surname  of  Ulf«a;  whtwe 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  received  Roman  coloiba 
from  either  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  who  probably  also 
extended  the  place.  Its  importance  ia  suffiewnUT 
attested  by  the  fiict  that  it  was  the  station  of  t\» 
Legio  xuL  Gcmina,  and  that  an  imperial  palace 
existed  outside  its  walls.  (Tac.  BuL  iii.  I ;  Amni. 
Marc  xiv.  37  ;  IL  Bieros.  p.  561  ;  Geogr.  Rar. 
iv.  19.)  The  modem  town  of  Pettau  ia  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Drave ;  and  as  coins,  inscrii^ 
tions,  and  other  ancient  remains  are  found  <m\j  en 
the  opposite  side,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  ancient  Pe- 
tovio  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  opposite  to  the 
modem  Ptttau.  (Comp.  K.  Mayer,  yemteh  «6rr 
Steyermdrkifche  AlterthumeTf  Grttz,  1782,  4to.; 
Muchar.  Noricum,  i.  p.  364.)  [L.  S.! 

PETRA  (ncVpo),  "rock,"  the  name  of  several 
towns.  I.  In  Europe,  1.  Pbtra  Psbtusa,  in 
Umbria.  [biTERciaA.] 


PETRA. 

2.  (Utrpa:  Eth,  Hrrpa^t,  Petrinoa:  iVfraUB), 
a  city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  both  by  Plioy  and 
Ptolemy  anMinfi;  the  inland  towns  of  the  island. 
Cicero  also  notices  the  Petrini  amonji;  the  commu- 
nities that  suffered  frmn  the  esactionB  of  Vems 
(Oic.  Verr,  iii.  39 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  b.  14  ;  Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§  14) ;  and  their  name  is  mentioned  at  an  earlier 
period  by  Diodoms  as  submittinji;  to  the  Romans 
during  tlie  First  Punic  War.  (Died,  xxiii.  18;  Exc. 
II.  p.  505.)  The  name  is  written  Petraea  by  Silins 
Italicus  (xiv.  248),  and  the  Petrinae  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  is  in  all  probability  the  same  place.  (^Itin, 
Ant.  p.  96.)  Though  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
autliors,  thcj  afford  very  little  clue  to  its  position; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  retained  by  the 
modem  /Wro/ui,  a  small  town  about  8  miles  W.  of 
Ganffij  suppoiicd  to  represent  the  ancient  Engyum. 
[Knoyum.J  Ptolemj  indeed  places  these  two  towns 
near  one  another,  though  he  erroneously  transfers 
them  both  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  which 
18  wholly  at  variance  with  the  mention  of  Petra  in 
Diodoms  among  the  towns  subject  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  late  as  B.  c.  254.  (Clnver.  JSiciL  p. 
367.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

3.  A  fortress  of  Macedonia,  among  the  mount- 
ains beyond  Libethra,  the  possession  of  which 
was  disputed  by  the  Thessalian  Perrhaebi  and  the 
Macedonian  kings.  (Li v.  zxxix.  26,  xHr.  32.)  It 
commanded  a  pass  which  led  to  Pythium  in  Thes- 
saly,  by  the  back  of  Olympus.  By  this  road  L. 
Aemilius  PauUus  was  enabled  to  throw  a  detach- 
ment OD  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  army  which 
was  encamped  on  the  Enipeus,  after  the  foroes  of 
Peixeus  had  been  orerthrown  at  the  pass  of  Petra 
by  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  been  sent  against  it 
with  the  consul's  eldest  son  Q.  Fabius  l^zimus. 
(Liv.  zlv.  41.)  Petra  was  situated  on  a  great  insu- 
lated rock  naturally  separated  from  the  adjoining 
mountain  at  the  pass  which  leads  from  Elatona  or 
Servia  into  tlie  maritime  plains  of  Macedonia.  Here, 
which  is  at  once  the  least  difkult  and  most  direct 
of  the  routes  across  tlie  Olympene  barrier,  or  the 
frontier  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  exactly 
on  the  ZygdSy  are  the  ruins  of  Petra.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  rol.  iii.  pp.  337, 430.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

4.  A  fortress  of  the  Maedi,  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  zl. 
22.) 

5.  A  town  in  Illy ricum,  situated  upon  a  hill  upoo 
the  coast,  which  had  only  a  moderately  good  harbour. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  42.) 

6.  A  place  in  the  Corinthia.    [Vol.  I.  p.  685,  a.] 

7.  A  pUce  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  A 
Klis.     [Vol.  L  p.  821,  a.] 

PETKA.  n.  In  Ana,  1.  (n^fio,  Ptol.  y.  17. 
§  5,  riii.  20.  §  19 ;  n^rpa  or  HrrfMu,  Suid.  «.  v. 
rcyc'exiof;  the  Sela  of  the  Old  Testament,  2 
Kings^Jiy,  7 ;  Isaiah,  xvL  I :  respecting  its  various 
names-  see  Robinson,  Biblical  Jiesearchet,  vol.  ii. 
Notes  and  III  p.  653),  the  chief  town  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  once  the  capital  of  the  Idumaeans  and 
subsequently  of  the  Nabataei,  now  Wadjf  Mma. 
[Nabataki.] 

Petra  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  district  called  under  the 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome  Palaestina  Tertia  (  VeL 
Bom.  IHn.  p.  721,  Weasel.;  MaUIa,  Chronogr,  zvi. 
p.  400,  ed.  Bonn).  According  to  the  division  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  lay  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict, Gebaleiie;  whilst  the  modem  ones  pUce  it  in 
the  southern  portion,  Esh-Sherahy  the  Seir,  or  moun- 
tain-land, of  the  Old  Testament  {Gtnuis,  uxtL  8> 
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It  was  seated  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Ekmitie 
gulf;  being,  according  to  Diodoms  Siculus  (xix.  98), 
300  stadia  S.  of  the  former,  whilst  the  Tab.  Pent. 
pUces  it  98  Roman  miles  N.  of  the  latter.  Its  site 
is  a  wilderness  overtopped  by  Mount  Hor,  and  diver- 
sified by  cliffs,  ravines,  plains,  and  Wadys,  or  watered 
valleys,  for  the  most  part  but  ill  cultivated.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  779)  describes  it  as  seated  in  a  plain  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  hemmed  in  with  barren  and 
streamless  deserts,  though  the  plain  itself  is  well 
watered.  Pliny's  description  (vi.  32).  which  statea 
the  extent  of  the  plain  at  rather  less  than  2  miles, 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Strabo,  and  both  are 
confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modem  travellers.  **  It 
is  an  area  in  the  boeom  of  a  mountain,  swelling  into 
mounds,  and  intersected  with  gullies."  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  ch.  viii.)  It  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  be  completely  hemmed  in  with  rocks.  To- 
wards the  N.  and  S.  the  view  is  open ;  and  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  valley  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor 
is  se^  over  the  westem  cliffs.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  528.) 
Acctmling  to  Pliny  (I  c.)  Petra  was  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  travellers. 

Petra  was  subdued  by  A.  Comelius  Palma,  a 
lieutenant  of  Trajan's  (Dion  Ca«8.  Ixviii.  14),  and 
remained  under  the  Roman  dominion  a  consider- 
able time,  as  we  hear  of  the  province  of  Arabia  being 
enlarged  by  Septimius  Severus  a.  d.  195  (id.  Izxv. 
1,2;  Eutrop.  viii.  18).  It  must  have  been  during 
this  period  that  those  temples  and  mausoleums  were 
made,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  traveller;  for  though  the  predominant  style  of 
the  architecture  is  Egyptian,  it  is  mixed  with  florid 
and  over-loaded  Roman- Greek  specimens,  which 
clearly  indicate  their  origin.  (Robins<Hi,  ii.  p.  532.) 

The  valley  of  Wady  Musa,  which  lea(L  to  the 
town,  is  about  150  feet  broad  at  its  entrance,  and  is 
encircled  with  cliffit  of  red  sandstone,  which  gradually 
increase  from  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet  to  200  or  250 
feet  Their  height  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
ha\'ing  been  estimated  by  some  travellen  at  700 
and  even  1000  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  ch.  viii.; 
Stephens,  ii.  p.  70;  see  Robinson,  ii.  p.  517  and  note). 
The  valley  gradually  contracts,  till  at  one  s|iot  it  be- 
comes only  about  12  feet  broad,  and  is  so  overlapped 
by  the  cliffii  that  the  light  of  day  is  almost  excluded. 
"Hie  ravine  orSikof  Wady  Musa  extends,  with  many 
windings,  for  a  good  English  mile.  It  forms  the 
principal,  and  was  anciently  the  only  avenue  to  Petra, 
the  entrance  being,  broken  through  the  wall.  (Died. 
Sic  ii.  48,  xix.  97;  Robinson,  il  p.  516 ;  Laborde, 
p.  55.)  This  valley  contains  a  wonderful  necropolis 
hewn  in  tlie  rocks.  The  tombs,  which  adjoin  or 
surmount  -oue  another,  exhibit  now  a  front  with  six 
Ionic  columns,  now  with  four  slender  pyramids,  and 
by  their  mixture  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental 
architecture  remind  the  spectator  of  the  remains 
which  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshapliat  and  in 
other  parts  of  Palestine.  The  further  side  of  tlie 
ravine  is  spanned  by  a  bold  arch,  perhaps  a  trium- 
phal one,  with  finely-sculptured  niches  evidently  in- 
tended for  statues.  This,  like  the  other  remains  of 
tliis  extraordinary  spot,  is  ascribed  by  the  natives 
either  to  the  Pharaohs  or  to  the  Jins  or  evil  genii. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  almost 
vanbhes,  winds  the  stream  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  the  small  but  charming  Wadp  Mma.  In 
ancient  times  its  bed  seems  to  have  been  paved,  as 
many  traces  still  show.  Its  stream  was  spanned  by 
frequent  bridges,  its  sides  strengthened  with  stons 
walls  or  quays,  and  namtroos  small  canals  deriviis 
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from  it  supplied  tho  inhabitants  with  water.  Bnt 
now  its  banks  arc  overspread  with  hyacintlis,  olean- 
ders, and  other  flowers  and  shrabSi  and  orershudowed 
by  lofty  trees. 

Opposite  to  where  the  Sik  terminates,  in  a  se- 
cond ravine-like  but  broader  valley,  another  mo- 
nument, the  finest  one  at  Petra,  and  perhaps  in  all 
Syria,  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  This  is  the 
Khvenehf — well  preserved,  considering  its  age  and 
rite,  and  still  exliibiting  its  delicate  chiselled  work 
and  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  its  colouring. 
It  has  two  rows  of  six  columns  over  one  another, 
with  statues  between,  with  capitals  and  sculptured 
pediments,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  divided  by  a 
little  round  temple  crowned  with  an  urn.  The  Arabs 
imagine  that  the  urn  contains  a  treasure, — El  Kkuz- 
imA,  whence  the  name, — which  they  ascribe  to  Pharaoh 
(Robinson,  ii.  p.  519).  The  interiordoes  not  correspond 
with  tlie  magnificence  of  the  faqiukf  being  a  plain 
lofty  hall,  with  a  chamber  adjoining  each  of  its  three 
sides.  It  was  either  a  mausoleum,  or,  more  probably, 
a  temple. 

From  this  spot  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  the  Wady 
are  pierced  with  numerous  excavations,  the  cham- 
bers of  which  are  usually  small,  though  tlio  fa- 
cades are  occasionally  of  some  size  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  all,  however,  so  various  that  scnrce  two  are 
exactly  alike.  After  a  gentle  curve  the  Wady  ex- 
pands, and  here  on  its  lefl  side  lies  the  theatre,  en- 
tirely hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Its  diameter  at  the 
bottom  is  120  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  428),  and 
it  has  thirty-three,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
thirty-eight,  rows  of  seats,  capable  of  accommodating 
at  least  3000  spectators.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
enUrely  surrounded  with  tombs.  One  of  these  is  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Q.  Praefectus  Florentinus 
(Laborde,  p.  59),  probably  the  governor  of  Arabia 
Petraea  under  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius.  Another 
has  aGreek  inscription,notyet  deciphered.  A  striking 
effect  is  produced  by  the  bright  and  lively  tints  of  the 
variegated  stone,  out  of  which  springs  the  wild  fig 
and  tamarisk,  while  creeping  plants  overspread  the 
walls,  and  thorns  and  brambles  cover  the  pedestals 
and  cornices  {Isaiahj  xxxiv.  13).  Travellers  are 
agreed  that  tliese  excavations  were  mostly  tombs, 
though  some  think  they  may  originally  have  served 
as  dwellings.  A  few  were,  doubtless,  temples  for  the 
worship  of  Baal,  but  sulxiequently  converted  into 
Christian  churches. 

Proceeding  down  tho  stream,  at  about  1 50  paces 
from  the  theatre,  the  cliffs  begin  to  expand,  and 
soon  vanish  altogether,  to  give  place  to  a  small 
plain,  about  a  mile  square,  surrounded  with  gentle 
eminences.  The  brook,  which  now  turns  to  the  W., 
traverses  the  middle  of  this  plain  till  it  reaches  a 
ledge  of  sandstone  clifis,  at  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  a  mile.  This  was  the  site  of  Petra,  and  is  still 
cuvered  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  traces  of  paved 
streets,  and  foundations  of  houses.  There  are  remains 
of  several  larger  and  smaller  temples,  of  a  bridge,  of 
a  triumphal  arch  of  degenerate  architecture,  and  of 
the  walls  of  a  great  public  building —  Kusr  Faronj 
or  the  palace  of  Pliaraoh. 

On  an  eminence  south  of  this  is  a  single  column 
(Zu6  FaroHy  L  e.  hasta  viriiis  Pbaraonis),  con- 
nected with  the  foundation -walls  of  a  temple  whose 
pilLirs  lie  scattered  around  in  broken  fragments. 
Laborde  (p.  59)  thinks  that  the  Acropolis  occu- 
pieil  an  isolated  hill  on  the  W.  At  the  NW.  ex- 
ity  of  the  clifis  is  the  Zfetr,  or  clobter,  hewn 

the  rock.    A  ravine,  like  the  Sik^  with  many 
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windings,  leads  to  it,  and  the  approaeli  is  parti?  \n 
a  path  5  or  6  feet  broad,  with  steps  cat  io  tl0 
rock  with  inexpressible  labour.  IXBjaqade  is  laria 
than  that  of  the  Khteneh  ;  but,  as  in  that  baildiii& 
the  interior  does  not  answer  to  it,  oonsiating  cf  i 
large  square  chamber,  with  a  recess  resemUing  tk 
niche  for  the  altar  in  Greek  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, and  bearing  evident  signs  of  having  been  ct- 
verted  from  a  heathen  into  a  Christian  tenaple.  The 
destruction  of  Petra,  so  freqnently  prophcbied  in 
Scripture,  was  at  length  wroagbt  bj  the  IfahomftUK 
From  that  time  it  remained  nnvisited,  except  by  soeie 
crusading  kings  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  perh^  by  tbe 
single  European  traveller,  Thetnuur,  at  the  begbuu:«; 
of  the  13th  century.  It  was  discovered  bj  BordUordt, 
whose  account  of  it  still  continues  to  be  tbe  bat. 
(Bobinson,  ii.  p.  527.)  Lab<Mrde*s  work  is  chk^r 
valuable  for  the  engravings.  See  also  Irby  s&i 
Mangles,  7^rare/!f,ch.viil;  Robinson, ^•M.i^eMarrirf, 
voL  ii.  p.  512,  seq.  [T.  H.  D.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  land  of  the  Lazi  in  Cok:ili^ 
founded  by  Joannes  Tzibus,  a  general  of  JnMioi:^^, 
in  order  to  keep  the  \m\  in  subjection.  It  «u 
situated  upon  a  rock  near  the  coast,  and  was  ti.7 
strongly  fortified.  (Procoj*.  B.Pers.  ii.  15, 17.)  U 
was  taken  by  Chosroes  in  a.  d.  541,  and  its  sck> 
sequent  si^e  by  the  Komans  is  described  bj  Gfobjii 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  aictions  of  the  a£«. 
The  first  siego  was  ivlieved;  but  it  was  a^ 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  and  was  at  length  takdi 
by  assault  after  a  long  protracted  rcsi^itance,  a.  n. 
551.  It  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  asd 
from  that  time  disappe:irs  from  history.  Its  rains, 
which  are  now  called  Oudjenar,  are  described  hj 
Dubois.  (Procop.  B.  Pen.  ii.  17,  20,  SO,  B.  Co(k. 
iv.  11, 12;  Gibbon,  c.  xlii.  vol.  v.  p.  201,  ed.  Smits; 
Dubois,  Vayoffe  autour  du  Caucaae,  vol.  iiL  p.  86, 
seq.) 

3.  A  very  strong  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  heU  b-r 
Arimazcs  when  Alexander  attacked  it.  (Curt  viL 
1 1 ;  comp.  Arrian,iv.  19 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  5 1 7.)  It  is  \t^ 
bably  the  modem  Kohiien,  near  the  pass  of  Kohffia 
or  IkrberuL     [See  Dictof  Bioffr.  Vol.  I.  p.  2S6.] 

PETRAS  IMAJOK  (nerpos  b  fJi4yas,  Scyl.  p  45: 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  3  :  Stadiasm,  §  33),  a  harbour  tf 
Marmarica,  a  day's  sail  from  Plyni  l*ortas,  and  tbe 
same  as  the  large  harbour  which  Strabo  (xvii. 
p  838)  places  near  Ardanis  Prom.,  and  deacribrs 
as  lying  opposite  to  Chersonesus  of  Crete,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3000  stadia.  It  agrees  in  position  wi:]i 
Port  Bardiahj  where  there  are  springs  to  the  Vi.  of 
Alarm  Solman.  [£.  B.  J.j 

PETRAS  MINOR  {llhpas  6  fiuepSs,  ScyL  Li,: 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  2 ;  Stadiasm.  §  39),  a  harbour  of 
Marmarica,  half  a  day's  sail  from  Antipyi^iL's.  It 
has  been  identified  witli  Magharab-tfUlltabes^  where 
there  are  a  great  number  uf  catacombs  remarkable 
for  their  Graeco-Aegyptian  style.  I'iie^e  curious 
excavations,  of  which  plans  are  given  in  Paclia 
(Toyrtgw  danM  la  Marmarique^  Planches,  pi.  x\ 
are  to  be  identified,  according  to  that  traveller 
(p  49),  with  the  sinuous  caverns  of  Bo.me;aea 
(Bo'/i^am),  resembling  the  Aegyptian  •*  hypiigaea,* 
which  the  Greeks  called  **  Syringes,*'  mentioiiLHl  by 
Synesius  (^Ep.  104);  but  Barth  (^Wanderwnyn, 
p.  512)  has  shown  that  the  description  uf  th^ 
bishop  of  Ptolemais  cannot  be  applied  to  thc>« 
catacombs  and  their  locality.  A  coin  with  the 
epigraph  IlE-PA,  which  Pellerin  referred  to  this 
port  in  Marmarica  is  by  Eckhel  (iv.  116)  assigned 
to  a  Cretan  mmt  [£.  B.  J.] 
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PETRIA'NA,  a  fortress  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Komana,  between  the  Wall  and  the  river  Irthmg^ 
trhere  the  Ala  Petriana  was  quartered.  Camden 
(p.  1020)  identifies  it  with  Old  Penrith;  bat  Hon- 
ley  (Brit  Bom.  p.  107)  and  others  fix  it,  with  more 
probability,  at  Cambeck  Fort  or  Cattle^teedt.  (^Not, 
Imp.)  It  is  called  Banna  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (Hors- 
ley,  p.  498.)  [T.H.D.] 

PETRINA.    [Petra,  No.  2.] 

PETROCO'RII  {UtrpoK6pu>t,  PtoL  iL  7.  §  12), 
a  Gallic  people,  whom  Ptolemy  places  in  Aquitania. 
lie  names  the  chief  city  Vesunna,  which  is  Perigcrd. 
Caesar  mentions  them  (vii.  75)  as  sending  a  con- 
tingent of  5000  men  to  aid  in  raising  the  siege  of 
Ale«ia;  this  is  all  that  he  says  about  them.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  (iv.  19.  s.  33)  in  which  he  describes 
the  position  of  tlie  Petrocorii  is  doubtful :  "  Cadurci, 
Nitiobriges  (a  correction,  see  Nitiobkioes),  Tame- 
que  amne  discreti  a  Tolosanis  Petrocorii."  This 
passage  makes  the  Tamis  (7am)  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territory  of  Tolosa  (TouUnue)  and  the 
I^etrocorii,  which  is  not  true,  for  the  Cadurci  were 
between  the  Petrocorii  and  the  territory  of  TouXoute. 
Scaliger  proposed  to  write  the  passage  thus:  **  Ca- 
durci, Nitiobriges,  Tame  amni  discreti  a  Tolosanis  ; 
Petrocorii."  But  this  is  not  true,  for  the  Nitiobriges 
did  not  extend  to  the  Tarn.  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  190,191) 
mentions  the  Petrocorii  among  the  people  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  LotrCj  and  as  near  the  Nitio- 
briges, Cadurci,  Lemovices,  and  Arvemi.  He  says 
that  there  are  irou  mines  in  the  country.  The  Petro- 
corii occupied  the  diocese  of  Perigueux  and  SarUU 
(D'Anville).  Besides  Vesunna  their  territory  con- 
tained Corterate,  Trajectus,  Diolindum,  and  some 
other  small  places.  [6.  L.] 

PETROMANTALUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  on  a  road  which  runs  from  Caro- 
cotinum  through  Rotomagus  (^Ronen)  to  Lutetia 
{Parit).  It  also  appears  ou  a  road  from  Caesar- 
oroagus  (^Beauvais)  to  Briva  Isarae  or  Pontoue^  oo 
the  Oi^^  a  branch  of  the  Seine.  In  the  Table  the 
name  is  written  Petrumviaco.  The  site  is  uncertain. 
The  name  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Magni; 
but  the  site  of  Magni  does  not  accurately  correspond 
to  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

PETRONII  VICUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ho- 
nor^ Bonche  gives  an  inscription  found  at  Perfuw, 
on  the  right  bank  c^  the  Druentia  {^Durance)^  about 
4  leagues  north  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (^ir),  in  which 
inscription  the  place  is  called  **  vicns  C.  Petronii  ad 
ripara  Druentiae."  (D'Anville,  Notice^  4^.)   [G.  L.] 

PETROSACA.     [Mantineia,  p.  262,  b.] 

PETUARIA.    [Pauisi.] 

PEUCE  (ncuKij,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  2 ;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  305),  an  island  of  Moesia  Inferior,  formed  by  the 
two  southernmost  mouths  of  the  Danube.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  abundance  of  pine-trees 
which  grew  upon  it  (Eratosth.  in  Schol  ApoUon. 
Iv.  310.)  It  was  of  a  triangular  shape  (ApoUon. 
I.  c),  and  as  large  as  Rhodes.  By  Martial  (vii.  84. 
3)  it  is  called  a  Gettc  island ;  by  Valerius  Flaccus 
(viii.  217)  a  Sarmatian  one.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  modem  island  of  Piczina  or  St,  George, 
between  Badabag  and  Ismail;  but  we  must  recol- 
lect that  these  parts  were  but  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  have  undergone  greitt  alterations. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  24;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Avien.  Deter.  Orb. 
440;  Dion.  Perieg.  401;  Claud.  IV  Cons.  Honor. 
630,  &c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PEUCELAOTIS  (ncviccAa»Tir,  Arrian,  Anab, 
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iv.  22,  Indie.  4;  IIcvjcoAduTtf,  Strab.  iv.  p.  698; 
Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21:  £th.  Peucolaitae,  Plin.;  Ilcv. 
iroAcif,  Dionys.  Per.  1 142),  a  district  of  India  on  the 
NW.  frontier,  along  the  Cophen  or  Cdbul  river,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pemjdb.  The  actual  naino  of 
the  town,  wliich  was  probably  Peucela,  is  nowhere 
found,  but  the  form  of  the  word  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is,  like  the  majority  oi  the  names  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  genuine  Sanscrit  or 
Indian  (nigin.  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  call  the  city 
itself  Peucolaitis.  Arrian  in  one  place  gives  the 
name  to  a  district  (iv.  22),  without  mentioning  th<^ 
of  the  capital  or  chief  town ;  in  another  he  calls  the 
capital  Peucehiotis,  or,  according  to  the  Florentine 
MS.,  Peucela.  (Indie,  c.  1.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  same  place  or  district  mentioned 
in  Ptolemy  under  the  fomi  of  Proclais  (vii.  1.  §  44), 
and  in  the  Periplus  Mar.  Erythr.  (c.  47).  Both 
are  connected  with  the  Gundarae,  —  the  Sanscrit 
Ganddras, — and  both  are  alike  placed  in  NW. 
India.  Prof.  Wilson  has  shown  that  the  Greek  name 
is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit. Pu^AJbara  or  Pushkala, 
the  Puskhalavati  of  the  Hindus,  whidi  was  placed 
by  them  in  the  country  of  the  GandhdraSj  the 
Gandaritis  of  Strabo,  and  which  is  still  represented 
by.  the  modem  Pekkelg  or  Pakholi,  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peshdwur.  (Wilson,  Ariana^  pp.  183^ 
184.)  [V.] 

PEUCE'TII  (ncvKtrioi),  a  people  of  Southern 
Italy,  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  Apulia.  This 
name  was  that  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Romans  called  them  Pokdiculi, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  national  appel- 
lation employed  also  by  themselves.  (Strab.  vi.  ppi. 
277, 282.)  Their  national  affinities  and  origin,  as  well 
as  the  geographical  details  of  the  country  occupied  by 
them,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Apuula.  [E.H.  B.] 
PEUCI'NI  (ncu/co'oi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  19,  10.  §  9; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  305,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  14.  s.  28),  a 
branch  of  the  Bastamae,  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Peuce.  Tacitus  (^Germ.  46)  and  Jomandes  (^Goth, 
16)  write  the  name  Peuceni,  which  also  appears  in 
several  MSS.  of  Strabo;  whilst  Ammianus  ftfarcel- 
Unus  (xxii.  8.  §  43)  calls  them  Pencil  and  Zosimos 
(i.  42)  n«i;icoi.  [T.H.D.] 

PHABIRANUM  {*diipaifov),  a  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Chauci  Minores,  Uiat  ia,  the  district 
between  the  Albis  and  Visurgis  (PtoL  ii.  11.  §  27), 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modem  city  tH  Bre- 
men; though  some,  with  more  probability,  look  for 
its  site  at  Bremenwrde.  (Wilhelm,  Germonien^ 
p.  162.)  [L.S.] 

PHA'CIUM  i^dKwv :  Eth.  «<uric^s),  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pelasgiotis,  placed  by 
Leake  a  little  below  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius 
at  AUfaka,  but  by  Kiepert  upcm  the  left  bank. 
Brasidas  marched  through  Phacium  in  b.  c.  424. 
(Thuc.  iv.  78.)  The  tovm  was  laid  waste  by  Philip, 
B.  c.  198  (Liv.  xzxii.  13),  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Baebius  in  the  war  with  Antiochos, 
B.  c  191.  (Liv.  xxxvL  13.)  Phacium  ia  probably 
the  same  place  as  Phacus,  which  Polybius  (xxxi. 
25)  calls  a  town  of  Macedonia.  (Comp.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greitx,  voL  iv.  p.  493.) 

PHACUSSA  (PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  23  ;  ^oKowrirou, 
p].,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  an  ishmd  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  now  Fecussa, 
PHAEA'CES.     [CoRCYRA.] 
PHAEDRIADES.    [Delphi,  p.  764.] 
PHAEDRIAS.     [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 
PHAENIA'NA  (♦cuylora),  a  town  in  Rhaeiia 
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or  VmddidA,  an  tbs  Mmtbani  hwifc  of  Uh  Dinnbe 
iiIiKDtioiMdcnl7b7PUilMnr(u.  13.  S4).  [I.  S.] 
f  HAENO  i*t^,  EoMb.  Ommiat.  m.  v.  *irmr  j 
*aint,  Himd.  p.  TU),  fmnerlj  xaXjaC  IdoiuM, 
and  ftftamrdi  ■  *ill>|^  of  Anbii  Pelrus,  bstmoi 
FMn  and  Zoar,  omUiDlng  oapper  miaa,  when  cm- 
dtDiDttL  crimiiiiJs  nailaA.  It  <ru  idmtttled  with 
pDDoa,  (ua  of  tlis  itUiwi  of  t1»  Imgtjltg  in  their 
muvbHingi.  (Niaab.  uiiiL  42;  Mt  BrUuid,  /\>- 
loetfau.  p.  951 ;  Wewling,  ad  Hierod.  I  e.) 

PHAESTUa  \.i*iu<rrii:  £A»«JffTuiO-»t™n 
in  the  S.  of  Cit'a,  diitut  GO  itadia  from  Goitrna, 
■Dd  ao  frnm  iLs  bbl  (Strab.  X.  p.  479 ;  Plin. 
It.  12. 1,  sa)  It  »*B  uid  Id  fain  iaini  iu  nuns 
fnm  ID  fpoiijDioiu  bare  PhiBtiu,  a  ion  of  Her- 
cqIb,  <rbo  tnignMd  (ma  tticjon  to  Cnte.  (Puu. 
iL  G.  §  7  ;  Swpta.  B.  (.  b,  ;  Euitath.  ad  Bon.  I  c.) 
Acconlini;  to  otbm  it  wu  fgoodtd  bj  Mlnu.  (Din]. 
V.  78 ;  Strab.  L  c.)  It  ii  mentiomd  bj  Homer  (/I. 
iL  648),  iiiii  wu  cvidentlj  on*  of  the  most  ancirat 
jiaoa  in  ths  iiiliind.  It  wat  dntrnjed  bj  llie  Got- 
Ijniini.  who  took  paaBHgJonof  iUtrrritoTT.  (Slrah. 
I.  c.)  Iu  port  wa*  Matalam,  {rom  which  it  wai 
diilaot  4D  lUdia,  though  it  waa  only  SO  from  tba 
(Wit.  (Strab.  I  e.)  We  also  leam  from  Strabo 
that  EpimcDidea  waa  a  Datii,-s  of  Phaeatoa.  The  in- 
balslaDU  ware  calabratad  for  tbor  aharp  and  willj 
ujine*.  (Athen.Ti.p.aGl,».)  FliacatDs  ia  rho- 
tJoned  alio  bj  Scjiaa,  p.  IB;  Pd^b.  ir.  55. 

Stepharna  B.  (a.  a.  •mariii)  mentiona  in  the 
tamtarj'  of  Phaeatiu  a  plan  callol  Liuu,  which  he 
idantiSa  with  a  reck  ia  ibe  Odjsaej  (iii.  393), 
where  in  our  editiiOB  it  i>  nut  lued  aa  a  proper  luinw, 
n  adjectiie, — Aiffrt,  "amooih."     Strabo 


a  place  Olriaet  or  Oljaaa  in  tbi 
ctui  {'OUffffip'  riji  ♦oiarlai) 


(1 1) . 

but  thii  name  ia  andeotlj  corrupt;  and  inilotd  of 
we  oDgfat  probably  to  Rad  Liaao.  Tbia  place  mni 
not  be  contbaoded  with  Liuus,  which  waa  aitnaU 
much  man  to  tlie  W.    (Kramer,  ad  Strab.  L  c) 


S.  A  town  of  TlMsadj  in  the  diatrict  Pclugiotti, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Pflwini.  It  waa  taken 
bf  the  aiman  praetor  Boebiu  in  D.  C  191. 
(Ut.  ™vi.  13.) 

3,  A  town  of  tlie  Lorn  Oulaa  in  the  interior, 
with  a  pott  called  Ibe  port  of  Apollo  Fhaestiui. 
<Plin.  W.  3.  >.  4.)  Leake  phica  i'haettiia  at  I'l'l- 
iari,  where  are  Ibe  ruina  of  a  fortresa  of  no  gnat 
extent,  and  the  port  of  Apollo  near  C.  AndArondtii. 
(Leake,  Norllum  Greax.  to),  ii.  p.  BUI.) 

4.  Tbelalernameof  PhriiainTriphvliauiElu. 

[PilRIIA.]  ^ 

PHAGKES  (,*iyin,t,  Hecat,  op.  Sitpi.  B.  t.  v. ; 

Herod,  vii.  11!;  Thnc.  ii.  99  ;  Scyl.  p.  07  ;  Sti^. 

Tii.  p.  331,  Fr.  33),  a  funma  in  the  Heric  hollow, 

■nd  the  6n,t  pbce  aflrr  the  paaut:a  of  the  Slrymon. 

It  ia  idaiitilieil  vilh  the  poll  Dalion  oF  Or/a^.  on 
lyfcepaat  ruad  frnti  Greece  to  Cunatunllnopie,  where 
^^pik  coini  Lite  been  often  found,  and,  among 
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other  mall  pndocttMM  of  HdkBic  act,  aval  ^Bat 
bnllela  of  lewl,  <w  the  "glattla*'  of  which  Liui 
m  in  hia  dacriptkci  af  tha  batiit  4 


muraa  in  ehancten  of  the  beat  timea,  or  wHk  aicia 
onblem,  tnch  aa  a  thoDdarixilt.  (LMka,  NorUirri 
Gnect,  Td.  iiL  pL  17G;  Chu-ka,  TraetU,  tdL  iu. 

p.  ee.)  [E.  B,  J.] 

PUAIA  (Ma,  StodMA.  §43;*«Ia,  PtoL  i<.  f.. 
I  9),  ■  harbour  of  Uannaiica,  the  Dame  of  wbii  ti 
Olahanaen  (PteewHck  Orltmmm,  in  AIcb.  Hi 
IBSS.  p.  334)  oimnecta  with  a  Pfaoenlcian  laipiuL 
Banh  (AuM,  p.  505)  haa  idsnti&ed  it  with  a  inBli 
baj  open  the  coaat,  a  little  to  tbe  N.  of  Wotf 
reamneA.  [E.  B.  J.1 

PHALA'CHTHIA  (+aXax>'').  &  town  td  TW 
•al;  m  the  diatrict  TbcaaaUotis.  (PtoL  liL  II. 
§45.) 

PHALACBA  (fwXilifia),  a  pmncatoiT  of  Uni?I 
Ida,  in  Mjsia,  r^  wbieb  the  exact  poaition  ia  ni. 
known.  (Enstalh.  ad  Ham.  IL  Tiii.  47;  SrI.l 
ad  Nicand.  Altdpi.  40 ;  Tieti.  orf  I-gapk.  «t 
1170.)  Stephanni  Bjl,  who  menlimu  it  undrr 
the  name  Phalacrae,  ilatea  that  all  baim  and  tiE. 
rila  moonlains  were  called  Phabicra.  [l-S.l 

PHALACRINE.     [FAijMTHDiuai.] 

PlIALACItllU.     fCoBcma,  p.  669,  h.1 

PlIALAE'SHAE(«iAai<rfiii:  Etk.  *BAaunf<i).i 
town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Haleatia  on  the  ma! 
fiom  U^alopolia  to  S[arta,  30  aladia  fnnt  Ibt 
Uennaeam  towarda  Belbina.  Leake  miginallj  ptml 
it  near  Gardhiki,  but  lubaequentlj-  a  iittk  to  ihi 
outward  of  Ban,  where  Cell  remarked  aonw  Hrl. 
lenjc  remaine  anionK  the  ruina  rf  the  AvvOa  AV 
Igtia.  (Pana.  viii.  35.  §  3;  Strpb.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake. 
JforeOiToL  ii.  p.  29B;  Ptiopomeiiaiut,  p.  937  ) 

FHALANNA  l*iHam  -.  EtK.  toAomui).  1 
town  of  the  Ferrhaebi  in  Theaolf,  Bitniiled  co  tbt 
left  bank  of  the  Penatu,  SW.  of  Gonnoa.  Sinbo 
nyt  (ii.  p  440)  that  the  Homeric  Ortbe  bcnint 
tlie  acropolia  of  Fbalanaa;  but  in  the  lidta  of  Pliiii 
(ir.  9.  ).  16)  Ortbe  and  Phalanna  oc«Dr  aa  t» 
distinct  towna.  Plialanoa  wis  aaiil  to  hare  derind 
ita  name  from  a  d>ii)-hter  of  Tyro.  (Stepb.  B.a.r.) 
■'  —   — ■'■■-■n  Phalannna  in   Epiionu,  a    ' 


Pha- 


called   Hippia  by   Hecataciu.     (Sicpb.  B.) 

lanna  ia  mentioned  in  tbe  war  belwomi  the   R 

and  Paneua,  B.C.  171.  (Lir.  xlii.  S4,  65.)  Pha- 
Unna  probablj  itood  at  Karat^U,  where  an  the 
ranaioB  of  an  ancient  citj  npoo  a  hill  ahore  (he 
rillage.  (Leakey  Wortiem  Grfecr,  toL  iii.  p.  3T9, 
vol.  iv.  p  398,) 

PUALA^'TUtnI  (*ikar9at :  ElA.  *a3idr0a,),  a 
tinm  and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  inihe  diatrict  Orelui- 
menia, near Uelh jdrium.  (Paui.  viii.  35.  §9;  Stepta. 
B.  r.  r. ;  Leake,  I'doponaaiaca,  p  340.) 

PilALARA.     [Lahia.] 

PHALARUS.     [BoKima,  p.  412,  b.l 

PHALASABNA  (ri  •a^iaapn  :  EA.  ««A<i- 
adfriai),  a  town  of  Cnte,  aitualed  on  tbe  KW.  aide 
of  the  island,  a  little  B.  of  the  promontar^r  Cimanu 
or  CoTjcna,  deacribed  bj  Dicaearchua  aa  baTing  a 
cl«ed-up  port  and  a  temple  of  Ailemia  calleil  Die- 
tjnna.  Straho  aaji  that  Fhalaiaras  waa  60  stadia 
from  Poljrrbcnia,  of  which  it  <raa  )be  port-iowD ; 

from  Lacedaemon  to  tbe  promortory  of  Crclp,  00 
which  is  Plialuania,  being  the  first  citj  to  Ihe  w«.t 
of  the  inland.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  474,  479;  Scj-Lii,  pK 
17,  18;  Dicacarch.  DtteHp.  Gnuc.  110;  Slepli.  B, 
t.  v.;  I'lta.  iv  13.  a.  Sa)    Tba  Cjiknians  had  at 
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one  time  taken  pceaesuon  of  Phalaaanui,  bnt  were 
compelled  bj  the  Bomans  to  give  it  np.  (Poljb. 
xxtii.  15.) 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  walla  of 
Phalasama.  They  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  preservation,  from  its  northern  side,  where  it  seems 
to  liave  reached  the  sea,  to  its  south-western  point, 
cutting  off  the  acropolui  and  the  citj  along  with  it 
as  a  small  promontory.  There  are  other  remains, 
the  most  curious  of  which  is  an  enormous  chair  on 
the  SW.  side  of  the  citj,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock; 
the  height  of  the  arms  above  the  seat  is  2  feet  11 
inches,  and  its  other  dimensions  are  in  proportion. 
It  was  no  doubt  dedicated  to  some  deity,  probably 
to  Artemis.  Near  this  chair  there  are  a  number  of 
tomb8,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  nearly  30  in  number. 
(Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  62,  seq.) 

PHALE'RUM.     [Attica,  pp.  304,  305.] 

PUALO'KIA  (Liv.;  *a\t&pri,  *aK&pua,  Steph.  B. 
9.  V. :  Eth.  ^aXvptin^  4aXwf»e{TT}f),  a  town  of  His- 
tiaeotis  iu  Tliessaly,  apparently  between  Tricca  and 
the  Macedonian  frontier.  Leake  places  it  in  one  of 
the  vallevs  which  intersect  the  mountains  to  the 
northward  of  Trikkala^  either  at  Skldtina  or  at 
Ardhdm.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  xzxvi.  13,  xxxix.25; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  528,  629.) 

PHALYCUM  {*iXvKov),  a  town  of  Megaris 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus  {Hist.  PL  ii.  8),  is 
clearly  the  same  place  as  the  Alycum  (^AAiz/rov)  of 
Plutarch,  who  relates  that  it  derived  its  name  frcmi 
a  son  of  Sciron,  who  was  buried  there.  {Thcs.  32.) 
It  perhaps  stoiod  at  the  entrance  of  the  Scironian 
pass,  where  Dodwell  (vol.  IL  p.  179)  noticed  some 
ancient  vestiges,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  those  of  Tripodiscus.     [Tripodiscus.] 

PIIANA,  a  town  in  Aetolia.     [pAXAinA.] 

PHANAE.     [CHI08,  p.  609.] 

PHANAGO'RIA  (*oyayopla,  Strab.  zi.  p.  494 ; 
Ptol.  V.  9.  §  6 ;  ^  ^CLyctySpftOj  rd  ^apay6p9ta^  Hecut. 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Scymn.  Ch. 
891  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys,  Per.  306, 
549;  *aivte)f6pr\,  Dionys.  Per.  552;  comp.  Priscian, 
565;  Avien.  753;  ^ava7($pa,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tau- 
pttcfi ;  ^eufcrySpov  tSKis,  ScyUz,  p.  31 ;  Anonym. 
Peripl  P.  Eux.  p.  2 ;  Phanagoms,  Amm.  Marc. 
xziL  8 ;  ^ayaymfpls,  Procop.  B.  Goth,  iv.  5 :  Eth, 
*ayaiyopf6s,  less  correctly  ^onryopf triyf,  Steph.  B. 
«.  r.),  a  Greek  city  on  the  Asiatip  side  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  founded  by  the  Teians  under 
Phanagoms  or  Phanagoras,  who  fled  thither  from 
the  Persians.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per. ;  Scymn. 
Ch.,  Steph.  B.,  Peripl.  P.  Evx.  U,  cc.)  It  was 
situated  upon  an  island,  now  called  TVnmm,  fbnned 
by  the  main  branch  of  the  Anticites  {Kuban),  which 
flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  smaller  branch,  which 
fulls  into  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  main  branch  of  the 
Kuban  forms  a  lake  before  it  enters  the  sea,  called 
in  ancient  times  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  xL  p.  494), 
now  the  Kubanshoi  Liman,  on  the  lefb  of  which, 
entering  from  the  sea,  stood  Phanagoria.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  495;  respecting  Phanagoria  being  upon  an  island, 
see  Steph.  B.,  Eustath.,  Amm.  Marc,  I,  c.)  The 
city  became  the  great  emporium  for  all  the  tra£Sc 
between  the  coast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the 
countries  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporua  as  their  capital 
in  Asia,  Panticapaeum  being  their  capital  in  Europe. 
(Strab.,  Steph.  B.,  I  c.)  It  was  at  Phanagoria  that 
the  insurrection  broke  out  against  Mithridatee  the 
Greats  shortly  before  his  death  ;  and  his  sous,  who 
hckl  the  citadel,  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
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insurgents.  (Appian,  Mithr,  108;  Diet  of  Biogr^ 
Vol.  IL  p.  1102,  b.)  In  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era,  Phanagoria  was  taken  by  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  destroyed.  (Procop.  B.  Goth,  iv.  5.) 
The  most  remarkable  building  in  Phanagoria  seems 
to  have  been  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  sumamed  Apa- 
turus  {'Amdrovpos),  because  the  goddess,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  giants  in  this  pkce,  is  said  to  have 
summoned  Hercules  to  her  aid,  and  then  to  have 
concealed  him  and  to  have  handed  over  the  giants 
separately  to  him  to  be  shun  (^Xo<pov€Uf  i^  &iretn}f, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Air^oxfpow ; 
Bockh,  Inscr,  No.  ,2120.)  We  learn  from  an  in- 
scription that  this  temple  was  repaired  by  Sauro- 
matea,  one  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus.  The  site  of 
Phanagoria  is  now  only  a  muss  of  bricks  and  pot- 
tery ;  and  there  is  no  building  above  ground.  One 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments at  Phanagoria  was  the  foundation  in  its 
neighbourhood  at  an  early  period  of  the  Bussian 
colony  of  Tmutarakan.  Dutour  noticed  traces  of 
towers  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
where  tlie  citadel  probably  stood.  The  town  of  7Vi- 
nmn  contains  several  ancient  remains,  hiscriptiuns, 
fragments  of  columns,  Sec.,  which  have  been  brought 
from  Phanagoria.  There  are  numerous  tombs  above 
the  site  of  Phanagoria,  but  they  have  not  been  ex- 
plored like  those  at  Panticapaeum.  In  one  of  them, 
however,  which  was  opened  towards  the  end  of  last 
century  there  was  found  a  bracelet  of  the  purest 
massive  gold,  representing  the  body  of  a  serpent, 
having  two  heads,  which  were  studded  with  rubies 
so  as  to  imitate  eyes  and  also  ornamented  with  rows 
of  gems.  It  weighed  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 
(Clarke,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  seq. ;  Pallas,  ReisetSf 
vol.  ii.  p.  286,  &C.;  Dubois,  Vojfi^fe  oMtottr  du  Com- 
case,  vol.  v.  p.  64, seq.;  Ukert.  vol  iii.  pt  iL  p.  491.) 

PHANABOEA  («ay(^ia),  a  broad  and  exten- 
sive valley  in  Pcmtus,  watered  by  the  rivers  Iris, 
Lycus,  and  Scylax,  and  enclosed  between  the  chain 
of  Paryadres  to  the  east,  and  Mounts  Lithms  and 
Ophlimus  to  the  west  The  soil  there  was  the 
bat  in  Pontus,  and  yielded  excellent  wine  and 
oil  and  other  produce  in  abundance.  (Strab.  iL  p. 
73,  xii.  pp.  547,  556,  559;  Plin.  vi.  4;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§  3,  where  it  is  erroneously  called  Phanagoria.) 
Phanaroea  contained  the  towns  of  Eupatoria,  Cabira, 
Polemonium,  .ind  others.     [Pontus.]       [L.  S.] 

PHA'NOTE  {Eth,  ♦oFort^j,  Pol.),  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epims,  and  a  place  of 
military  importance.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Gardhiki,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  cf 
a  valley  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, through  which  there  are  only  two  narrow 
passes.  It  lies  about  halfway  between  the  sea  and 
the  Antigonean  passes,  and  was  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  the  Ronuuu  when  they  were  advancing 
from  Ulyria  in  b.  a  169.  (Liv.  xliii.  23;  PoL 
xxvii.  14 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  seq.) 

PHANOTEUS.     [Panopeus.] 

PHABAE  («(v>aO.  1.  Sometimes  PHARA(«afw» 
Strab.  viii.  p.  388;  Pherae,  Plin.  iv.  6;  ^apits, 
Herod,  i.  145,  properly  the  name  of  the  people:  Elk, 
^apit<ts,  Strab.  I  c,  ^apeutvs,  Polyb.  iv.  6;  Steph. 
B.  *.  V,  I  the  territory  ri  ^apauch,  Strab.  /.  c. ;  Polyb. 
iv.  59),  a  towu  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
Acliaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  river  Pierus  or 
Peirus,  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  150  stadia  from 
Patrae.  It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  which  took 
the  lead  in  restoring  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c 
280.    In  the  Social  War   (b.  c  220,  seq.)  it 
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■offered  from  the  attacks  of  the  Aetoliaiu  and 
Eleane.  Its  territory  was  annexed  by  Aagustos  to 
Patrae,  when  the  latter  city  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  after  the  battle  of  Actinm.  Pharae  contained 
a  lai^  ngonj  with  a  cnrioos  statue  of  Hermes. 
The  remains  of  the  city  have  been  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Keunenitza,  near  Prevezd.  (Herod,  i. 
145;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  386, 388;  PoL  ii.  41,  iv.  6,59, 
60,  ▼.  94;  Pans.  vii.  22.  §  1,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  6; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  it.  p.  158.) 

2.  (♦opof,  Strab.  Paus.;  ^p^,  Horn.  II  v.  543; 
*npal,  72.  ix.  151 ;  ^tpal,  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  7 :  EUu 
l^apdrriSf  Strab.  viii.  p.  388 ;  ^apatdrris^  Paus.  iv. 
30.  §  3:  KalamAta),  an  ancient  town  of  Messenia, 
situated  apon  a  hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Nedon,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
Hessenian  gulf.  Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  5 
stadia  from  the  sea  (viii.  p.  361),  and  Pausanias  6 
(iv.  31.  §  3);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  earth 
deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nedon  has,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  encroached  upon  the  sea. 
Pherae  occupied  the  site  of  Kalamdta,  the  modem 
capital  of  Messenia;  and  in  autiqui^  also  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  Messe- 
nian  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Pharis,  the  son  of  Hermes.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  §  2.) 
In  the  Uiad  it  is  mentioned  as  the  well-built  city  of 
the  wealthy  Diocles,  a  vassal  of  the  Atridae  (v.  543), 
and  as  one  of  the  seven  places  offered  by  Agnmcm- 
non  to  Achilles  (ix.  151);  in  the  Odyssey,  Telema- 
chos  rests  here  on  his  journey  fix)m  Pylos  to  Sparta 
(iii.  490).  After  the  capture  of  Messeno  by  the 
Achaeans  in  b.  c.  182,  Pharae,  Abia,  and  Thuria 
aeparated  themselves  from  Mcssene,  and  became 
each  a  distinct  member  of  the  league.  (Polyb.  xxv. 
1.)  Pharae  was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustus 
(Pans.  iv.  30.  §  2),  but  it  was  restored  to  Messenia 
iy Tiberius.  [Misssenia,  p.  345.]  Pausanias  found 
jU  Pharae  temples  of  Fortune,  and  of  Nicomachus 
mnd  Gorgasns,  grandsons  of  Asclepius.  Outside  the 
city  there  was  a  grove  of  Apollo  Cameius,  and  in  it 
a  fountain  of  water.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  §  3,  seq.,  iv.  31. 
§  1.)  Strabo  correctly  describes  Pharae  as  having 
an  anchorage,  but  only  for  summer  (viii.  p.  361 ) ;  and 
at  present,  after  the  mouth  of  September  ships  retire 
for  safety  to  Am^o^  so  called  from  a  river  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  flowing  into  the  sea  at  this 
plsii.'e:  it  is  the  68Mf»  a\fAvp6yf  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias (iv.  30.  §  2)  as  on  the  road  from  Abia  to 
Pharae. 

There  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Kahmdta^ 
which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  place  has  always  been 
well  occupied  and  inh£d)ited.  The  height  above  the 
town  is  crowned'  by  a  ruined  castle  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  the  residence  of  several  of  the  Latin 
chieftains  of  the  Morea,  William  Villehardouin  II. 
was  bom  here.  In  1685  it  was  conquered  and 
enlarged  by  the  Venetians.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurrection  of  1770,  and  again  of 
the  revolution  of  1821,  which  spread  from  thence 
ever  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  342,  seq.  ;  Boblaye,  Recherchtt^  <fc.  p.  104; 
Gnrtius,  Peioponnetoi^  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

3.  The  later  name  of  the  Homeric  Phare  or  Pharis 
in  Laconia.     [Phare.] 

PHARAN  or  PAKAN  (*apd9),  the  name  of  a 
desert  S.  of  Palestine,  between  this  country  and 
Aegypt.  {Gm.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Kino»,  xL  18.)  It  is 
usually  identified  with  the  Wady  /Vstrdn,  a  beautiful 
and  well  watered  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
'    '  of  Sinai,  and  near  the  western  arm  ol  the 
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Bed  Sea  (Kiebnhr,  Ra&ebeaekr^hmg,  voL  I  pi  240; 
Arabien,  p.  402);  but  thcfogh  FeMtn  may  hav9 
preserved  the  ancient  name  of  the  desert,  it  ap. 
pears  from  Nnmbers  (x.  12,  33,  ziiL  26)  that 
the  lattor  was  situated  in  tbe  desert  of  Ksdcrh, 
which  was  upcm  the  bordere  of  the  (xmntir  ai  tbe 
Edomites,  anid  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
their  departure  from  Mt  Sinai,  on  their  way  towarrli 
the  land  of  Edom.    (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  6 IS.) 

In  the  Wady  Feir&n  are  the  mnaiDa  of  an  ancient 
church,  assigned  to  the  fifth  century,  and  wfairh 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  early  as  a.  d.  4ih}. 
(Robinson,  Biblictd  Beseareheg,  toL  L  p.  1S6) 
This  city  is  described  under  the  name  of  /Virun 
by  the  Arabic  Edrisi,  about  a.  d.  1150,  and  U 
Makrizi  about  a.d.  1400.  (Burckhardt,  .%ru. 
p.  617.)  It  is  apparently  the  same  as  Phaian  (^• 
pay),  described  by  Stephanus  B.  («.  r.)  as  a  ci\j 
between  Aegypt  and  Arabia,  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17. 
§§  1,  3)  as  a  city  of  Arabia  Petraea  near  the  we>t. 
era  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea.  A  species  of  amcthrst 
found  in  this  valley  had  the  name  of  Pharaiiiti^. 
(Plin.  xxxviL  9.  s.  40.)  The  valley  of  Pharan  mrn. 
tioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  9.  §  4)  is  obvioiu.lT  i 
difierent  place  from  the  Wady  Feirdn,  somewheiv  bi 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sc»,  and  is  perhaps  c.>q- 
connected  with  the  desert  of  Paran,  spoken  cf 
above.  (I{obins(»i,  Biblical  RetearcheSf  vol.  L  p. 
552.) 

PHARBAETHUS  (*dp€€u$os,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  52; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Rth,  *ap€euetrris,  Herod.  iL  Ifiii; 
^ap€rirlrriSt  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802),  the  capital  of  the 
Pharbaethite  Nome  in  Lower  Aegypt.  (Plin.  v.  9. 
s.  9.)  It  stood  W.  of  the  Pelnsian  arm  of  the  Nile, 
16  miles  S.  of  Tanais.  The  nome  was  a  Praefec- 
tura  under  the  Roman  emperors  ;  and  under  tiie 
Pharaohs  was  one  of  the  districts  assigned  to  the 
CaUsirian  diviidon  of  the  Acgyptian  array.  Plur- 
baethus  is  now  Horbeyt,  where  the  French  Cum- 
misbion  found  some  remains  of  Aegyptian  statuarv 
(Champollion,  VEgypU,  vol.  ii.  p.  99).      [W.B.D.]' 

PHARCADON  (^ofMcaJ^v,  *aptcrfiiiw'.  Eik. 
^apHriB6yios)j  a  city  of  Histiacotis  in  Thcs.>alv, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  Peneius,  between  Pclin- 
naeum  and  Atrax.  It  is  probably  repre:>entpd  by 
the  ruins  situated  upon  the  slope  of  the  rocky  heigii't 
above  Grittidno.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  438;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V,;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  316, 
seq.) 

PHARE  or  PHARIS,  afterwards  called  PHARAE 
(^£^,  ^apif,  ^opo/),  a  town  of  Laconia  in  the 
Spartan  plain,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Aniycl.ij' 
to  the  sea.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  3.)  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  (ii.  5S2),  and  was  one  of  the 
ancient  Achaean  towns.  It  maintained  its  iikle> 
pendence  till  the  reign  of  Teleclus,  king  of  Sparta ; 
and,  after  its  conquest,  continued  to  be  a  L.tccdao- 
monian  town  under  the  name  of  Pharae.  (Paus. 
iiL  2.  §  6.)  It  was  said  to  have  been  plundered  by 
Aristomenes  in  the  Second  Messenian  War.  (I'aus. 
iv.  16.  §  8.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a  corrupt 
passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  364),  and  by  other 
ancient  writers.  (Lycophr.  552 ;  Stat.  Theh.  W. 
226  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^of)u.)  Pharis  has  been 
rightly  placed  at  the  deserted  village  of  B<iJio, 
which  lies  south  of  the  site  of  Amyclae,  and  eon- 
tains  an  ancient  "  Treasury,*'  like  those  of  Mycenae 
and  Orchomenus,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Pharis 
having  been  one  of  the  old  Achaean  cities  before  the 
Dm'ian  conquest.  It  is  surprising  that  the  French 
Commission  have  given  no  description  or  drawing  of 
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this  remarkable  monnnient  The  only  account  we 
possess  of  it,  is  by  Mare,  who  obsenres  tliat  **  it  is, 
like  that  of  Mvccnue,  a  tmnulus,  with  an  interior 
v.Milt,  entered  by  a  door  on  one  side,  the  access  to 
Mliich  was  ])ierced  horizontally  through  the  slope  of 
the  hilL  Its  situation,  on  the  summit  of  a  knoll, 
it»elf  of  rather  conical  form,  while  it  increases  the 
apparent  size  of  the  tumulus,  adds  much  to  its 
general  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  effect.  The  roof  of 
the  vault,  witli  the  greater  part  of  its  material,  is 
now  gone,  its  shape  being  represented  by  a  round 
cavity  or  crater  un  tlie  summit  of  the  tumulus. 
The  doorway  is  still  entire.  It  is  6  feet  wide  at  its 
upper  and  narrower  jtart.  The  stone  lintel  is  1 5  feet 
in  length.  The  vault  itself  was  probably  between 
30  and  40  feet  in  diameter."  Mure  adds:  ^  Mene- 
laus  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Amyclae.  This 
may,  therefore,  have  been  the  royal  vault  of  the 
Spartan  branch,  as  the  Mycenaean  monument  was  of 
the  Argive  branch  of  the  Atridan  family.**  But  even  if 
we  suppose  the  monument  to  have  been  a  sepulchre, 
and  not  a  treasury,  it  stood  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5 
miles  from  Amyclae,  if  this  town  is  placed  at  Aghid 
KyriakL,  and  mot^  than  2  miles,  even  if  placed, 
according  to  the  French  Commission,  at  SklavokhorL 
[Amyclae.]  In  addition  to  this,  Menelaus,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  was  buried  at  Therapne. 
(Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  246 ;  I..eake,  J/orea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3,  Pehponnesiaca,  p.  354;  Curtius,  Peh- 
ponneioSj  vol.  ii.  p.  248.) 

PilARMAOU'SA  (i*apfMKod<raa),  a  small  island 
before  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  lassus,  not  far 
frum  Cape  Poscidion;  its  distance  from  Miletus  is 
stated  at  120  stadia.  In  this  i:»lund  Attains  was 
killed,  and  neiir  it  Julius  Caesar  was  once  captured 
by  pirates.  {Stadkum.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  282 ;  Steph. 
B.  A  r.;  Suet  Caes.  4;  Tlut.  Caes.  1.)  It  still 
bears  its  ancient  name  Farmaco.  [L.  S.] 

PUAKMATE'NUS  (*a(>tui'rnv6s\  a  smaU  coast 
river  of  Pontus,  120  stadia  to  the  west  of  Phamacia. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  PonL  Eux.  p.  1 7 ;  Anonym.  PeripL 
P.  E.  p.  12.)  Hamilton  (licsearches,  i.  p.  266) 
identifies  it  with  the  Bozaar  Su,  [L.  S.] 

PHARNA'CIA  {*appaKia:  Eih.  ^apycuctis),  an 
important  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus, 
was  by  sea  150  btadia  distant  from  capo  Zephyrium 
(Arri.'m,  Peripl.  Pont.  Ewe.  p.  17;  Anonym.  PeripL 
P.  E.  p.  12),  but  by  land  24  miles.  According  to 
Pliny  (vi.  4)  it  was  80  ( 180  ?)  miles  east  of  Amisus, 
and  95  or  100  ntiles  we.««t  of  Trapezus.  (Conip. 
Tab.  Pcut.j  where  it  is  called  Cariiassus  for  Cerasus, 
tliis  latter  city  being  confounded  >vith  Phamacia.) 
It  was  evidently  founded  by  one  Phamacee,  pro- 
bably the  grondfatlier  of  Mithridates  the  Great;  and 
the  latter  during  his  wars  with  the  Romans  kept 
his  harem  at  Phamacia.  Its  inhabitants  were 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  Cotynra,  and  the  town 
w.is  htrongly  fortified.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  548;  Plut. 
Lnrull.  18.)  The  place  actiuired  great  pnwperity 
through  it»  commerce  and  navigation,  and  through 
the  inm-works  of  the  Chalybes  hi  its  vicinity. 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  549,  551.)  According  to  Scylax  (p. 
33)  the  site  of  this  town  had  previously  been  occu- 
pied by  a  Greek  (»lony  called  Choerades,  of  which, 
however,  nothing  is  known.  But  that  he  actually 
conceived  Choerades  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Phamacia,  is  clear  from  the  mention  of  the  Island  of 
Ares  ("Apcctfs  tnicros)  in  connection  with  it,  for  that 
island  is  known  to  have  been  situated  off  Phamacia. 
(Arrian  and  Anonym.  PeripL  L  c)  Arrian  is  tlie 
only  one  who  affinns  that  Phornacia  occupied  the 
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lite  of  Cerasns;  and  although  he  is  copied  in  this 
instance  by  the  anonymous  geographer,  yet  that 
writer  afterwards  correctly  places  Cerasus  150  stadia 
further  east  (p.  13).  The  error  probably  arose  from 
a  confusion  of  the  names  Choerades  and  Cerasns; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  error,  the  name  of  Cera- 
sus was  in  the  middle  ages  transferred  to  Phamacia, 
which  hence  still  bears  the  name  of  Keratunt  or 
Kerasonde.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Reitarchcs^  i.  pp. 
250,  261,  foil.;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  281.) 
Phamacia  is  also  mentioned  by  Steplianus  Byz. 
(«.  r.),  several  times  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  126,  xi.  p.  490, 
xii.  pp.  547,  549,  660,  xiv.  p.  677),  and  by  Ptolemy 
(v.  6.  §  5).  Respecting  its  coins,  see  Eekhcl  (^Doctr, 
Ntan,  vol.  iii.  p.  357).  Another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Phrygia  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byx. 
(«.  v.).  [L.  S.] 

PHARODINI.     [Varini.] 

PHAROS  (*dpos,  Ephorus,  ap.  SUph.  jB.,  Fr, 
151  ;  ScyL  p.  8 ;  Scynm.  p.  427  ;  Diodor.  xv.  13  ; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  315),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  II- 
lyricum,  which  was  colonized  by  Greek  settlers  from 
Paros,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  gave  it  tlic  name 
of  their  own  island,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Pharos.  In  this  settlement,  which  took  place 
B.  c  385,  they  were  assbted  by  the  elder  Dionysina. 
When  the  Romans  declared  war  against  the  lUyrians 
B  c.  229,  Demetrius,  a  Greek  <if  Pharos,  betrayed 
his  mistress,  Queen  Teuta,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  tbe  greater  part  of  her  dominions. 
(Polyb.  ii.  11.)  The  traitor,  relying  on  his  con- 
nection with  the  court  of  Macedon,  set  tlie  Romans 
at  defiance ;  he  soon  brought  the  vengeance  of  tbe 
republic  upon  himself  and  his  native  isUn#,  which 
was  taken  by  L.  Aemilius  in  n.  c.  219.  (Polvb.  iii, 
16  ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  Pliny  (iii.  30)  and  Ptolemy 
(ii.  17.  §  14)  speak  of  the  iskind  and  city  under 
the  same  name,  Phakia  (fapla),  and  Poly  bias 
{L  e.)  says  tiie  hitter  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
city,  the  ancient  capital,  stood  at  Stari  Grad  or 
Citta  Vecchia,  to  the  N.  of  the  ishmd,  where  re- 
mains of  walls  have  been  found,  and  coins  with  the 
lecend  «AKinN.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  iskuul  continued  for  a  long  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Narentine  pirates.  Its  Slavonic  name 
is  Utwr^  a  corruption  of  Pharos;  and  in  Italian  it  is 
called  ]J$ina  or  Liesina,  For  coins  of  Pharos  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  160  ;  Sestiiii,  Monet.  Vet.  p.  42  ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i. 
pp.243— 251;  Neigebaur,  Die SudSlttven,  pp.  107 
—111.)  [E.B.J.] 

PHAROS  (*dpoSj  Strab.  xvii.  p.  791,  seq. ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. :  Eth.  4»(ipios),  a  long  narrow  -strip  of  rock 
lying  off  the  northern  coast  of  Aeg}'pt,  having  the 
New  Port  of  Alexaiidreia  E.  and  t  he  Old  Harbour  SW. 
[Alkxandukia,  V^ol.  I.  p.  97.]  Its  name  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  certain  pilot  of  Menelaus, 
who,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  War,*  died  there 
from  a  serpents  bite.  Pharos  is  mentionitl  in  the 
Odyssey  (iv.  355),  and  is  described  as  one  day's  sail 
from  Aegypt  Tliis  account  has  caused  considerable 
perplexity,  since  Pharos  is  actually  rather  letis  than  a 
mile  from  the  seaboard  of  the  Delta;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  land,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  has 
advanced  or  the  sea  receded  materially.  It  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  however,  if  we  suppose  the  authmr 
of  the  0»lyssey  to  mean  by  Aegyptus,  net  the 
country  itself  but  its  river,  since  the  Pharos  is  even 
now  nearly  a  day's  sail  fVom  the  Canopic  arm  of 
the  Nile.  Any  other  theory  is  untenable;  for  tliis  por- 
tion of  the  coast  of  the  Delta  consists  of  rocky  ban  and 
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•hdves^whidh  remain  nnduuiged,  and,  thoogh  its  snr- 
hce  has  been  heightened,  its  superficial  area  has  not 
been  materiallj  enlarged  once  the  ooontiywas  peopled. 
Pharos  was  inhabited  bj  fishermen  under  the 
Phai«dis  of  Aegjpt;  bat  it  first  became  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  Daring 
his  sanrej  of  the  coast,  b.  c.  332,  Alexander  the 
Great  perceived  that  the  island  would  form,  with 
the  help  of  art,  an  excellent  breakwater  to  the  har- 
bour of  his  projected  capital.  He  accordingly  caused 
its  soathem  extremity  to  be  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  stone  mole  seven  stadia,  or  about  an 
English  mile,  in  length,  which  from  this  circum- 
stance was  called  the  Heptastadiam  or  Seven- 
furlong  Bridge.  At  either  end  the  mole  was  left 
open  for  the  passage  of  ships,  and  the  apertures 
were  covered  by  suspension  bridges.  In  later  times 
a  street  of  houses,  erected  oa  the  mole  itself,  con- 
Terted  the  island  of  Pharos  into  a  suburb  of  Alex- 
andreia,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  modem 
city  stands  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  Hepta- 
•tadinm. 

Yet,  long  after  its  junction  with  the  Delta,  Pharos 
was  spoken  of  as  an  island  (ri  iraXed  rrjffos^  Aelian, 
n.  An.  ix.  21;  rowpArtpor  i^<ror,  Zonar.  iv.  10). 
The  southern  portion  of  this  rocky  ledge  (xo<P^) 
was  the  more  densely  populated;  but  the  celebrated 
lighthouse,  or  the  Ibwer  of  the  Pharos,  stood  at  the 
Kfi.  point,  directly  in  a  line  with  point  Pharillon,  <m 
tlie  eastern  horn  of  the  New  PorL  The  lighthouse 
was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  800  talents,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  but  was  not  completed  until  that  of  his 
successor  Philadelphus.  Its  architect  was  Sostratus 
of  Cnidfls,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  12.  s.  18), 
was  permitted  by  his  royal  patron  to  inscribe  his 
own  name  up(m  its  base.  There  is  indeed  another 
story,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Sostratus,  being 
forbidden  to  engrave  his  name  on  his  work,  secretly 
cut  it  in  deep  letters  on  a  stone  of  the  building, 
which  he  then  adroitly  covered  with  some  softer  and 
perishable  material,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
style  and  titles  of  Ptolemy.  Thus  a  few  genera- 
tions would  read  the  name  of  the  king,  but  posterity 
would  behold  the  authentic  impress  of  the  archi- 
tect (Strab.  xvii.  p.  791 ;  Suidas.«.  v.*dpos;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Lucian,  de  Cotucrib.  Hist.  c.  62.)  Pharos 
was  the  seat  of  several  temples,  the  most  omspi- 
cnous  of  which  was  one  dedicated  to  Hephaestos, 
standing  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hepta- 
■tadium. 

That  Pharos,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Deltaic 
cities,  contained  a  considerable  population  of  Jews, 
is  rendered  prt>bable  by  the  fact  that  here  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  resided  during  the 
progress  of  tlieir  work.  (Joseph.  A  ntiq.  xii.  2.  §  1 3.) 
Julius  Caesar  established  a  colony  at  Pharos,  less 
perhaps  to  recruit  a  declining  population  than  with 
a  view  to  garrison  a  post  so  important  as  regarded 
the  turbulent  Alexandrians.  (Caesar,  j8.  Cir.ili.  112.) 
Subsequently  the  island  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted,  and  inhabited  by  fishermen  alone. 
(Montfaucon,  Sur  U  Phare  cP Alexandria,  MSm,  de 
VAcad,  des  IntcripL  ix.  p.  285.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PHARPAR.     [Damascus.] 

PHARRA'SII.     [Prasii.] 

PHARSAXUS  (*<ip<ra\os:  Eth,  *ap<rdXios:  the 
territory  is  ^o^oAta,  Strab.  ix.  p.  430),  one  of  the 
most  important  ciUes  of  Thessaly,  situated  in  the 
district  Thessaliotis  near  the  confines  of  Phthiotis, 
***XH]  t^e  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  and  at  the  foot  of 

t.  Narthacium.    The  town  is  first  mentioned  after 
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the  Per^n  wan;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  coristed 
much  earlier,  since  there  is  no  other  locality  in  this 
part  of  Thessaly  to  be  compared  to  it  for  a  com* 
binatioQ  of  strength,  resources,  and  cooyeniencc. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  city  was  pro- 
bably named  Phthia  at  a  remote  jxiriod.  and  was  the 
capital  of  Phthiotis.  (See  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  iv.  p.  484.)  Among  its  mixis  there  are  some 
remains  which  belong  apparently  to  the  most  ancieRt 
times.  On  one  nde  of  Uie  northern  gateway  of  the 
acropolis  are  the  remnants  of  Cjclopian  walk;  snd 
in  the  middle  of  the  acropolis  is  a  subterraneous  cod- 
struction,  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  Leake  observes  that  Phar* 
salus  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  military  positaoits 
in  Greece,  as  standing  at  the  entrance  of  Uie  toost 
durect  and  central  of  the  passes  which  lead  from  the 
pUins  of  Thessaly  to  the  vale  of  the  Sperchdus  and 
ThermopyUw.  With  a  view  to  ancient  warfare,  tbe 
place  had  all  tlie  best  attributes  of  a  Hellenic  polls 
or  fortified  town:  a  hill  rising  gradually  to  the 
height  of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain, 
defended  on  three  sides  by  precipices,  crowned  with 
a  small  level  for  an  acropolis,  watered  in  every  part 
of  the  declivity  by  subterraneous  springs,  and  »till 
more  abundantly  at  the  foot  by  sources  so  copioos 
as  to  form  a  perennial  stream.  With  these  local 
advantages,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  pJaim  in 
Greece  for  its  territory,  Pharsalus  inevitably  attained 
to  the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Thessaly, 
and  became  one  <^  the  largest  cities  of  Greece,  as  its 
ruined  walls  still  attest"  The  city  was  nearly  4 
miles  in  circuit,  and  of  the  form  m  an  irregnUr 
triangle.  The  acropolis  consisted  of  two  rocky 
tabular  summits,  united  by  a  lower  ridge.  It  was 
about  500  yards  long,  and  from  100  to  50  broad, 
but  still  narrower  in  the  connecting  ridge.  Livy 
speaks  of  Palaepharsalus  (xliv.  1),  and  Strabo  dis- 
tinguishes between  Old  and  New  Pharsalus.  (Strabo 
ix.  p.  431.)  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  these 
writers  the  acropoUs  and  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Paliepharsalua,  and  that 
it  was  only  tJie  lower  part  of  the  town  which  was 
then  inhabited. 

Pharsalus  is  mentioned  by  ScyUix  (p.  25)  amon;: 
the  towns  of  Thessaly.  In  b.  c.  455  it  was  besse^ 
by  the  Athenian  commander  Myronides,  after  his 
victory  in  Boeotia,  but  without  succesa.  (Thoc  L 
111.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  PelopcNinesian 
War,  Pharsalus  was  one  of  the  Tbessalian  towns 
that  sent  succour  to  the  Athenians.  (Thoc.  ii.  22.) 
Medius,  tyrant  of  Larissa,  took  Pharsalus  by  force, 
about  D.  c.  395.  (Diod.  xlv.  82.)  Pliarsalos,  under 
the  conduct  of  Polydamas,  re^iisted  Jason  for  a  time, 
but  subsequently  formed  an  alliance  with  him. 
(Xen.  HelL  vi.  1.  §  2,  seq.)  In  the  war  between 
Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  Pharsalus  was  fur  a 
time  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Syrian  monarch;  but  on 
the  retreat  of  the  latter,  it  surrendered  to  tbe  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio,  b.  a  191.    (Liv.  xxxvi.  14.) 

Pharsalus,  however,  is  chiefiy  celebrated  for  the 
memorable  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  b.  c.  48.  It  is  a  carious 
£sct  that  Caesar  has  not  mentioned  the  place  where 
he  gained  his  great  victcny;  and  we  are  indebted 
for  the  name  to  other  authorities.  The  exact  site 
of  the  battle  has  been  pointed  out  by  Leake  with 
his  usual  clearness.  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  475,  seq.)  Merivale,  in  his  narrative  of  the  battle 
{History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  ii. 
p.  28G,  seq.),  has  raised  some  diflkulties  in  the  in- 
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terpretatian  of  Caesar's  description,  which  have  been 
c<Hnmented  apon  by  Leake  in  an  essay  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  ofJAtemture 
(voL  iv.  p.  68,  seq.,  2nd  Series),  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  token. 

A  few  dajs  previous  to  the  battle  Caesar  had  taken 
possession  of  Metropolis,  a  city  westward  of  Pbar- 
sulus,  and  had  encamped  in  the  plain  between  these 
two  cities.  Meantime  Pompey  arrived  at  Larissa, 
and  from  thence  advanced  southwards  towards  Pliar- 
salus;  he  crossed  the  Knipcus,  and  encamped  at  the 
fiiot  of  the  heights,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  modem 
Fcrsala  on  the  east.  Caesar's  camp,  or  rather  his 
List  position  before  the  battle,  was  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Phorsalus  and  the  Enipeus,  ut  the  distance 
of  about  3  miles  frum  the  still  extant  north-western 
an;;]e  of  the  walls  of  Pharsalus.  There  was  a  dls- 
tiinco  of  30  stadia,  or  about  4  Roman  miles,  from 
the  two  camps.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  65.)  Appian 
adds  that  the  army  of  Pompey,  when  drawn  up  for 
battle,  extended  from  the  city  of  Pharsalus  to  the 
Knipeus,  and  that  Caesar  drew  up  his  forces  opposite 
to  him.  (£.  C.  ii.  75.)  The  battle  was  fought  in 
the  plain  immediately  below  the  city  of  Pharsalus 
to  the  north.  There  is  a  level  of  about  2|  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  Enipeus  and  the  elevation  or 
bank  upon  which  stood  the  northern  walls  of  Phar- 
salus. Merivale  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  "  tlic 
plain  of  Pharsalus,  5  or  6  miles  in  breadth,  extends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus.**  It  is  true 
that  5  or  6  miles  is  about  the  broulth  of  the  plain, 
but  this  breadth  is  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river;  nor  is  there  anything  to  support 
Merivale*s  conjecture  that  the  course  of  the  river  may 
have  clianged  since  the  time  of  the  battle.  Leake 
observes  that  the  plain  of  2^  miles  in  breadth  was 
amply  sufficient  for  45,000  men  drawn  up  in  the 
nsiuil  manner  of  three  orders,  each  ten  in  depth,  and 
that  there  would  be  still  space  enough  for  the 
10,000  cavalry,  upon  which  Pompey  founded  chiefly 
his  hopes  of  victory ;  for  the  breadth  of  the  plain 
being  too  great  for  Caesars  numbers,  he  thought 
hiiiisclf  sure  of  being  able,  by  his  commanding  force 
of  cavalry,  to  t4im  the  enemy's  right. 

At  first  Pompey  drew  up  his  forces  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills;  but  when  Caesar  refused  to  fight  in  this 
position,  and  began  to  move  towards  Scotnssa,  Pom- 
pey descended  into  the  plain,  and  arranged  his  army 
in  the  position  already  described.  His  right  wing 
,  being  protected  by  the  Enipeus,  which  has  preci- 
pitous banks,  he  placed  his  cavalry,  as  well  as  all 
his  archers  and  slingers,  on  the  left.  Caesar's  left 
wing  was  in  like  manner  protected  by  the  Enipeus; 
and  in  the  rear  of  his  right  wing,  behind  his  small 
body  of  horse,  he  stationed  six  cohorts,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  anticipate  attack  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Pompey  resolved  to  await  the  charge. 
Caesar's  line  advanced  running,  halted  midway  to 
recover  their  breath,  and  then  charged  the  enemy. 
While  the  two  lines  were  thus  occupied,  Pomppy's 
cavalry  on  the  left  began  to  execute  the  movement 
iipm  which  he  placed  his  hopes  of  victory;  but  after 
driving  back  Caesar's  small  body  of  honte,  they  were 
unexpectedly  assailed  by  the  six  cohorts  and  put  to 
flight.  These  cohorts  now  advanced  against  the 
rear  of  Pompey's  left;  while  Caesar  at  the  same  time 
brought  up  to  his  front  the  third  line,  which  had 
been  kept  in  reserve.  Pompey's  troops  now  gave 
way  in  every  direction.  Caesar  then  advanced  to 
attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
defended  for  some  time  by  the  cohorts  left  in  charge 
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of  it;  but  at  length  they  fled  to  the  mountains  at 
the  back  of  the  camp.  Pompey  proceeded  straight- 
way to  Larissa,  and  from  thence  by  night  to  the 
sea-coast  The  hill  where  tlie  Pompeians  had  taken 
refuge  being  without  water,  they  soon  quitted  it 
and  took  the  mod  towards  Larissa.  Caesar  fol- 
lowed them  with  four  legions,  and,  by  taking  a 
shorter  road,  came  up  with  them  at  the  distance  of 
6  miles.  The  fugitives  now  retired  into  another 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  a  river; 
but  Caesar  having  cut  ofi*  their  approach  to  the 
water  before  nightfall,  they  descended  from  tlieir 
position  in  the  morning  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
Caesar  proceeded  on  the  same  day  to  I^arissa. 
Leake  observes  that  tlie  mountain  towards  Larissa 
to  which  the  Pompeians  retired  was  prol^bly  near 
Scotussa,  since  in  that  direction  alone  is  any  moun- 
tain to  be  found  with  a  river  at  the  foot  of  it. 

Li  the  time  of  Pliny,  Pharsalus  was  a  free 
state  (iv.  8.  s.  15).  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Hie- 
rocles  (p.  642)  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  now 
named  Ftrsala  (rd  if4ptroXa\  and  the  modem, 
town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 
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COIX  OF  PIIABSALITS. 

PHABU'SII  (^apoifaioi,  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvu. 
pp.  826,  828;  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  17;  Polyb.  ap.  Plin. 
v.  1.  8.  8,  vi.  35),  a  people  on  the  W.  coa.st  of  N. 
Africa,  about  the  situation  of  whom  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  one 
another,  if  the  thirty  journeys  of  Strabo  (p.  826) 
between  them  and  Lixos  (^El-Ar<dsh),  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Morocco^  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Sparttl,  be  set 
aside  as  an  error  either  of  his  information  or  of  the 
text;  which  latter  is  not  improbable,  as  numbers  in 
MSS.  are  so  often  corrupt  Nor  is  this  mere  con- 
jecture, because  Strabe  contradicts  himself  by  as- 
serting in  another  place  (p.  828)  that  the  Pharusii 
liad  a  great  desert  between  them  and  Mauretaoia, 
whidi  they  crossed,  like  natives  of  the  present  day, 
with  bags  of  water  hung  from  Uie  bellies  of  their 
horses.  (Leake,  L<}rufof»  Gtog.  Joum,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.) 
This  looility,  extending  from  beyond  Cape  Bojador 
to  the  banks  of  tlie  Senegal^  was  the  seat  of  the 
many  towns  of  tlie  Tyrians,  amounting,  according  to 
some  (Strab.  p.  826),  to  as  many  as  300,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  Pharusii  and  Kigritae.  (Comp. 
Humboldt,  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  note  123,  trans.) 
Strabo  reckons  tliis  number  of  300  commercial  set- 
tlements, from  which  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  received  the  name  of  Suvus  EMi*oiticus, 
as  an  exaggeration.  He  appears  in  this  to  have 
followed  the  criticism  of  Artemidorus  upon  Erato- 
sthenes, whom  Strabo  depreciates.  The  uumlxsr  300 
may  bo  an  exaggeration,  or  one  not  intended  to  be 
literally  taken;  but  it  is  incredible  that  Eratosthenes 
should  represent  a  coast  as  covered  with  Phoenician 
factories  where  none  existed. 

When  Ezekiel  propbe>ie8  the  fall  of  Tyre,  it  is 
said  (xxvii.  10)  "  The  men  of  Pheres  (the  common 
version  reads  Persia),  and  Lud,  and  Phut  were  in 
thine  anuies.**  These  Pheres  thns  joined  with  the 
Phot  or  Mftoretanians,  and  the  Ludim.^  «ha  ^vt^ 
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nomads  of  Africa  (the  Septnagint  and  the  Vulgate  (Ui.  3.   §  6)  reports  that  the   spew  of  Achillci 

understand  the  Ljdians),  may  be  reaaonablj  sup-  was  exhibited  in  the  temple   of  Athena  at  Pha- 

posed  to  belong  to  the  same  region.    Without  the  selis.     In  Hierocles  (p.  683)  the  name  of  the  plare 

vuwcl  points,  the  name  will  represent  the  powerful  is  corrupted  into  Phasjdes;  and  the  Acts  of  Conii- 

and  warlike  tribe  whom  the  Greeks  call  Pharusii.  cils  show  it  to  have  been  the  see  of  a  bishop.     It 

The  similarity  of  the  names  seems  to  have  given  rise  may  also  be  remarked  tliat  Phaselis  was  the  birth- 

to  the  strange  story  which  Sallust  (^B.  J.  18)  copied  place  of  Theodoctes,  a  tragic  poet  and  rhetwician  t^ 

from  the  Punic  books,  that  Hercules  had  led  an  some  note.    (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  oomp.  Scjlax,  p.  39; 

army  of  Persians  into  Africa.  ("  Pharusii  quondam  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  3,  5.  §  2  ;  Eckhel,  IkKtr,  Num.  iii. 

Persae,"  Plin.  v.  8;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  10.  §  3.)  p.  6.)     The^  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the 

The  fierce  tribes  of  Africa  thus  fnmbhed  the  Phoe-  ancient  Phaselis.     The  lake  in  its  Ticinity,  bits 

nicians  with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  mercenary  Beaufort  (^Kara$naniaf  p.  56),  is  now  a  mere  swainp, 

troops,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  Carthage.  (Ken-  occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus,  and  was  pn>- 

rick,  Phoenicia,  pp.  135,  277.)  [E.  B.  J.]  bably  the  source  of  those  baneful  exhalations  which, 

PHAKYGAE.    [Tarpiib.1  according  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered  Phaselis  so 

PHARY'GIUM    (^ap{ryu>M),  a    promontory   of  unhealthy.     The  principal  port  was  formed  by  a 

Phocis,  with  a  station  for  shipping,  lying  £.  of  stixie  pier,  at  the  western  side  of  the   isthmus;  it 

Anticyra,  between  Marathus  and  Myus,  now  called  projected  about  200  yards  into  the  aea,  by  which 

Aghid.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  it  has  been  entirely  overthrown.     The    theatre  i& 

vol.  ii.  p.  549.)  scooped  out  of  the  hill,  and  fronting  it  are  the  ns 

PHASAE'LIS    (^aerariXls,  Joseph.,  Steph.  B.,  mains  of  several  large  buildings.     There   are  aho 

»,  v.;  ^cuniXU,  Ptol.  v.  16.  §  7;  Phaselis,  Plin.  xiii.  numerous  sarcophagi,  some  of  them  of  the  whitest 

4.  s.  19,  xxi.  5.  s.  11 :  Eth,  ^ouraijAfrr};),  a  town  of  marble,  and  of  very  neat  workmanship.    The  mnd«m 

Palestine  built  by  Herod  the  Great  in  the  Anion  or  name  of  Phaselis  is  Tekrova,      (Comp.    Felkm.s 

Ghor^  N.  of  Jericho,  by  which  means  a  tract  for-  Asia  Minor f  p.  211,  foil. ;  Leake,  Asia  Mimor, 

merly  desert  was  rendered  fertile  and  productive,  p.  190.)  [L.  S.] 

(Joseph.  xvL  5.  §  2,  xvii.  11.  §  5,  xviii.  2.  §  2, 
J?.  J.  i.  21.  §  9.)  The  name  seems  still  to  have 
existed  in  the  middle  ages,  for  Brocardus,  quoted  by 
Robinson,  speaks  of  a  village  named  Phasellum, 
situated  a  league  N.  of  J)uk,  and  corrraponding  to 
the  position  of  El-^Aujehy  where  there  are  ruins. 
(Robinson,  Biblical  Researches^  vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

PHASE'LIS(*cunjA(s:  2:M.  ♦ouriyMnyOt  »  ma- 
ritime town  of  Lycia,  on  the  Pamphylian  gulf, 
whence  some  say  that  it  was  a  town  uf  Parophylia 
(Plin.  V.  36;  Steph.  B.  «  v.;  Dionys.  Per.  855; 
Stadiasm,  Mar.  Mag.  §  205);  but  Strabo  (xiv.  p.        PHASIA'NI  (♦arioyof),  a  tribe  in  the  eastern 

667)  distinctly  informs  us  that  Phaselis  belonged  part  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Phasis,  from  which  buth 

to  Lycia,  and  that  Olbia  was  the  first  Pamphylian  they  and  the  district  called  ♦curuu^  X^pa  derived 

town  on  the    coast.      The    town  was  a    Dorian  their  names.     (Xenoph.  Anah.  iv.  6.  §  5,  rii.  8.  § 

colony  (Herod,  ii.  178),  situated   on  a  headland,  25  ;   Diodor.  xiv.  29;  Enstath.  ad  JJionys.   Per, 

and  conspicuous  to  those  sailing  from  Cilicia  to  689.)  [L.  S.] 

Rhodes.    (Uv.  xxxvii.  23;   Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  4.)        PHASIS  (♦oirw),  a  navigable  river  in  Colchis,  .m 

Behind  it  rose  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  pro-  the  east  of  the  Kuxine,  which  was  regarded  in  anciect 

bably  the  same  which  b  ehuiwherc  called  rh.  :i6kvfia  times  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Eumjie  an<l 

{Stadiasm.  Mar,  Mag.  §  204 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666);  Asia,  and  as  the  remotest  point  in  the  cast  to  which 

and  in  its  vicinity  there  was  a  lake  and  a  mountain-  a  sailer  on  the  Euxine  could  proceed.     (Strab.  xi.  p. 

pass  leading  between  Mount  Chmax  and  the  sea-  497;  Eustalh.  odDMwya. /Vr.  687;  Arrian,  Perijil, 

coast  into  Pamphylia.     Phaselis  had  three  harbours,  PonCEux.'p.  19;  Herod,  iv.  40;  Plat,  PhaeH.  p._ 

and  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  though  it  109;  Anonym.  Peripl.  Pont.  p.  1;    Proc»>p.   IhIL 

did  not  belong  to  the  poUtical  confederacy  of  the  Goth.  iv.  2,  6.)     Subsequently  it  came  to  be  looked 

other  Lycian  towns,  but  formed  an  independent  state  upon  as  forming  the  boundary  line   between  Asia 

by  itself.     It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  69,  Minor  and  Culcbis.     Its  sources  are  in  Uie  southern- 

comp.  viii.  88,  89;  Polyb.  xxx.  9)  as  a  place  of  most  part  of  the  Montcs  Moschici  (Plin.  vi.  4;  Solin. 

some  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  Athenians  20);  and  us  these  mountains  were  sometimes  rr- 

with  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia.  At  a  later  period,  having  garded  as  a  part  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Aristotle  ai^ 

become  the  haunt  of  the  pirates,  it  was  attacked  others  place  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus.     (StraK 

and  taken  by  Servilius  Isauricus.     (Cic.  m  Verr.  xi.  p.  492,  xii.  p.  54S;  Aristot.  Met.  i.  13;  Pro- 

iv.   10;  Eutrop.  vi.  3;  Flor.  iii.  6.)    Although  it  cop.  I.  c;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  20.)     Strabo  (xi.  p.  497; 

was  restored  after  this  disaster,  yet  it  never  rcco-  comp.  Dionys.  Per.  694 ;  Scliol.  ad  ApoUon.  Rknd. 

▼ered  its  ancient  prosperity;  and  Lucan  (viii.  249.  ii.  401)  makes  the  Phasis  in  a  general  way  flow  from 

&c)  describes  it  as  nearly  deserted  when  visited  by  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  Apollonius  specifies 

Pom{joy  in  his  flight  from  Pharsalus.    According  to  its  sources  as  existing  in  tlie  country  of  the  Ama- 

Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  688)  the  town  was  celebrated  ranti,  in  Colchis.     For  the  first  part  of  its   course 

for  the  manufacture  of  rose-perfume,  and  Nicander  westward  it  bore  the  name  Boas  (Procop.  BeU.  Pers. 

(ap,  Athen.  p.  683)  praised  its  roses.     It  was  the  ii.  29),  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  its  tribu- 

oommon  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  the  pha-  taries  Rhion,  GUncus,  and  Hippus,  it  discharges 

■eli  (^KUnyXot),  a  kind  of  light  sailing  boats,  were  itself  as  a  navigable  river  into  the  Euxine,  near  the 

Invented  at  Phaselis,  whence  all  the  coins  of  the  town  of  Phasis.    (Strab.  xi.  pp.  498,  500;  Plin. 

show  the  image  of  such  a  boat.     Pausanias  L  c.)    Some  uf  the  most  ancient  writers  believed 
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that  the  Pliasu)  was  connected  with  the  Northern 
Ocean.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Mod,  iv.  259;  Find. 
Pyth.  \y.  376,  Istkm.  ii.  61.)  The  length  of  ita 
coarae  was  also  erroneoaslj  estimated  bj  some  at 
800  Roman  miles  (Jul.  Honor,  p.  697,  ed.  Gronov.), 
but  Aethicns  (^Cosmoffr.  p.  719)  states  it  more  cor- 
rectly to  be  only  305  miles.  The  fact  is  that  its 
course  b  by  no  means  very  long,  but  rapid,  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  form  almost  a  semicircle;  whence 
Agathemerus  (ii.  10)  states  that  its  mouth  was  not 
far  from  its  sources.  (Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  500; 
Apollon.  Khod.  ii.  401 ;  Ov.  Met  vii.  6;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  8;  Prise.  673.)  The  water  of  the 
Phasis  is  described  as  very  cold,  and  as  so  light 
that  it'^Bwam  like  oil  on  the  Euxine.  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  Pool  Eux,  p.  7,  &c.;  Procop.  BeU,  Pert.  ii. 
30;  comp.  He&iod.  Theog.  340;  Hecat  Fragm. 
187;  Herod,  iv.  37,  45,  86;  Scylaic,  p.  25  ;  Polyb. 
iv.  56,  V.  55;  Ptol.  v.  10.  §§  1,  2.)  The  different 
statements  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  sources  and 
the  course  of  this  river  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  different  rivers  were  understood  by  the  name 
Phasb) ;  but  the  one  which  in  later  times  was  com- 
monly desiignated  by  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  modem 
Rioni  or  Rion^  which  u  sometimes  also  mentioned 
under  the  name  FachSy  a  corruption  of  Phasis.  It 
has  been  conjectured  with  great  probability  that  the 
river  called  Phasis  by  Aeschylus  (op.  Arrian,  I.  c.) 
is  the  Hypanb;  and  that  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon 
(^Anab.  iv.  6.  §  4)  is  no  other  than  the  Araxes, 
which  is  actually  mentioned  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyr.  (de  Admin,  Imp.  45)  under  the  two  names 
Erax  and  Phasis.  [L.  S.] 

PHASIS  (^atrir),  the  easternmost  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  southern  bank,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis,  which  is  said  to  have 
received  this  name  from  the  town  having  previously 
been  called  Arcturus.  (Pint,  de  Fluv.  t.  v.;  En- 
stath.  ad  Dion,  Per.  689.)  It  was  situated  in  a 
plain  between  the  riv«r,  the  sea,  and  a  lake,  and  had 
been  founded  by  the  Milesians  as  a  commercial  es- 
tablishment. (Strab.  xL  p.  498;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
The  country  around  it  was  very  fertile,  and  rich  in 
timber,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  export  com- 
merce. In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxii.  8),  the  pUoe  still  existed  as  a  fort,  with  a 
garrison  of  400  picked  men.  It  contained  a  temple 
c{  Cybele,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Phasiani.  (Comp. 
Arrian,  Perij^.  Pont.  Eux,  p.  9;  Scylax,  p.  32; 
Strab.  xi.  pp.  497,  500  ;  Ptol.  v.  10.  §  2,  viii.  19. 
§  4;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  vl.  4;  Zosim.  ii.  33.) 
Some  geographers  regard  Phasis  and  Sebastopolis  as 
two  names  belonging  to  the  same  pUu;e  [Sebasto- 
polis]. The  name  of  the  town  and  river  Phasis 
still  survives  in  the  languages  of  Europe  in  tlie  wood 
pheasants  (phasianae  aves),  these  birds  being  sud  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  those  regions 
as  early  as  tlie  time  of  the  Argonauts.  (Aristoph. 
Acham.  726 ;  Plin.  ii.  39,  44,  x.  67  ;  Martial,  iii. 
67,  16;  Suet.  Fit  13;  Petron.  93.)  [L.  S.] 

PU  ASIS  (#a<ris),  a  river  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon, 
It  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Ptolemy  that  it 
was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island;  but  like  other 
rivers  and  places  in  that  island,  it  is  hardly  possible 
now  to  identify  it  with  any  modem  stream.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Avferie, 
'  Lassen  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ambd,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  island  which  was  called  NagadtoSpa. 
If  this  be  so,  it  flowed  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  the  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  which  ccmnects  Ceylon 
with  the  mainhmd  of  Hindottdn,    Forbiger  further 
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supposes  that  this  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny 
calls  Cydara  in  his  account  of  the  island  of  Tapro- 
bane (vi.  22.  s.  24).  [V.J 

PHAUBA.    [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

PHAZANIA.  [Gahamamtks.] 

PHAZE'MON  (^aCn/Ju&v),  a  small  town  in  the 
west  of  Pontus,  south  of  Gazelonitis,  and  north  of 
Amasia;  it  contained  hut  mineral  springs,  which, 
according  to  Hamilton  (^Retearchet^  i.  p.  333),  are 
the  modem  baths  of  Cavvta,  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  553, 
560,  561.)  Pompey,  after  his  victory  over  Mithri- 
dates,  planted  a  colony  there,  and  changed  its  name 
into  Neapolis,  from  which  the  whole  district  was 
called  Neapolitis,  having  previously  been  called  I'ha- 
zemonitis.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  560;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  4a- 
/ii^ctfy,  fur  thus  the  name  is  erroneously  written.) 
Phazemon  is  generally  supposed  to  correspond  in 
situation  with  the  modem  town  of  Maziftm  or  Mar- 
sifttn.  [L.  S.] 

PHECA  or  PHEGADUM,  a  fortress  near  Goinphi 
inThessaly.  (Liv.  xxxi.  41,xxxii.  14.)  [GoMnii.] 

PHEGAEA.    [AmcA,  p.  330,  b.] 

PHE'GIA.     [PsoPHis.] 

PHEIA  or  PHEA  (al  *ttal,  Hom.  //.  vii.  135, 
Od.  XV.  297;  «fii,  Thnc  Strab;  *td,  Steph.  B. 
t,  V. :  Eih.  ^canjj,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of  Elis  in  the 
Pisatis,  situated  upon  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
promontory  Ichthys  (C  of  Katdkolo)  with  the 
mainland.  Strabo  erroneously  speaks  of  two  pro- 
montories upon  this  part  of  the  coast;  one  called 
Pheia,  from  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  town,  and 
another  more  to  the  south,  of  which  be  has  not 
given  the  name.  (Strab.  viii.  343.)  Pheia  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  who  places  it  near  the  lardanus, 
which  18  apparently  the  mountain  torrent  north  of 
Ichthys,  and  which  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lofty  mountain  Skapkidi.  (Hom.  /.  c.) 
Upon  a  very  conspicuous  peaked  height  upon  the 
isthmtis  of  Ichthys  are  the  mins  of  a  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  called  Pontikokattro,  built  upon  the 
remains  of  the  Hellenic  walls  of  Pheia.  On  either 
side  of  Ichthys  are  two  harbours;  the  northern  one, 
which  is  a  small  creek,  was  the  port  of  Pheia;  the 
southern  one  is  the  broad  bay  of  Katakoto,  which  is 
now  much  frequented,  but  was  too  open  and  exposed 
for  ancient  navigation.  The  position  of  these  har- 
bours expkins  the  narrative  of  Thucydidcs,  who 
relates  that  in  the  fintt  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (b.  a  431),  the  Athenian  fleet,  having  sailed 
from  Methone  in  Messenia,  landed  at  Pheia  (tliat  is, 
in  the  bay  of  KatdkoUi),  and  laid  waste  the  country ; 
but  a  storm  having  arisen,  they  sailed  round  the 
promontory  Ichthys  into  the  harbour  of  Pheia.  In 
front  of  the  harbour  was  a  smaTl  island,  which  Poly- 
bius  calls  Pheias  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Polyb.  iv.  9).  About  a 
mile  north  of  the  small  creek  at  Pontikdkastro,  there 
is  a  harbour  called  Khortut^  which  Leake  is  disposed 
to  identify  with  the  port  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
on  the  ground  that  the  historian  describes  it  **  not  as 
the  port  of  Pheia,  but  as  a  harbour  in  the  district 
Pheia"  (jhv  iv  if  «0€i^  Ai/«cki);  but  we  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  historian  intended  the  creek 
at  the  foot  of  Pontikdhastro.  In  any  case  Pheia 
stood  on  the  isthmtis  of  Ichthys,  and  neither  at 
Khortut  nor  at  the  mouth  of  the  torrent  of  Skapkidi, 
at  (me  or  other  of  which  spots  Pheia  is  phued  by 
Boblaye,  though  at  neither  are  there  any  ancient  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  189,  seq..  Pelo* 
ponnetiacOf  p.  213,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Rkherches,  (fc. 
p.  131 ;  Cnrtius,  Pehponntaot,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  seq.) 
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PIIELLOE.    [Abokira.] 

PUELLUS.     [AsTU'UKLLUS.] 

PHE'NEUS  (♦^i'«of,  Horn.  IL  ii.  605;  ♦cvcrfr, 
Steph.  B.  8.  V. :  Eth,  ♦fycd-nyt :  the  territory  ri 
♦«i/€OTtic^,  Paus.;  ^  ♦€»'*OTtj,  Alciphr.' iii.  48;  ^ 
♦ci'iKiJ,  Polyb.),  a  towii  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  whose 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  N.by  that  of  the  Achaean 
towns  of  Aegcira  and  Pallene,  E.  by  the  Stym- 
phalia,  W.  by  the  Cleitoria,  and  S.  by  the  Caphyatis 
and  Orchonienia.  This  territory  is  hhut  in  on  every 
side  by  lofty  mountains,  offshoots  of  Mt,  Cyllene  and 
the  Arosmian  cliuin;  and  it  is  aboat  7  miles  in 
length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  Two  btrcams  de- 
scend from  the  northei-n  mountains,  and  unite  their 
waters  about  the  middle  of  the  valley;  the  united 
river  is  now  called  Fonidliko^  and  bore  in  ancient 
times  the  name  of  Olbius  and  Aroanius.  (Pans.  viii. 
14.  §  3.)  There  is  no  opening  through  the  moun- 
tains on  the  S. ;  but  the  waters  of  the  united  river  are 
carried  oflf  by  katavothrOj  or  subterranean  channels 
in  the  limestone  rocks,  and,  after  flowing  under- 
ground, reappear  as  the  sources  of  the  river  Ladon. 
In  order  to  convey  the  waters  of  this  river  in  a 
single  channel  to  the  kaiavothra^  the  inhabitants  at 
an  early  period  constructed  a  canal,  50  stadia  in 
length,  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  (Paus.  /.  c;  comp. 
Catull.  Ixviii.  109.)  This  great  work,  which  was 
Attributed  to  Hercules,  had  become  useless  in  the 
time  of  Paiisanias,  and  the  river  had  resumed  its 
ancient  and  irregular  course;  but  traces  of  the  canal 
of  Hercules  are  still  visible,  and  one  bank  of  it  was 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  valley  when  it  was  visited 
by  Leake  in  the  year  1-806.  The  canal  of  Hercules, 
however,  could  not  protect  the  valley  from  the  dan- 
ger to  which  it  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
katavoihra  becoming  obstructed,  and  the  river  finding 
no  outlet  for  its  waters.  The  Pheneatae  reUted 
that  their  city  was  once  destroyed  by  such  an  inun- 
dation, and  in  proof  of  it  they  pointed  out  upon  the 
mountains  the  marks  of  the  height  to  which  the 
water  was  said  to  have  ascended.  (Pans.  viii.  14. 
§  1.)  Pausanias  evidently  refers  to  the  yellow 
^— «>,  border  which  is  still  visible  upon  the  mountains  and 
around  the  plain;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
height  of  this  line  upon  the  rocks,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  mark  of  the  ancient  depth  of 
water  in  the  plain,  and  it  is  more  probably  caused 
by  evaporation,  as  Leake  has  suggested ;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rock  being  constantly  moistened,  while 
the  upper  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  dryness,  thus 
producing  a  difference  of  colour  in  process  of  time. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Pheneatic  plain  has 
been  exposed  more  than  once  to  such  inundations. 
PUny  says  that  the  calamity  had  occurr^  five  times 
(xxxi.  5.  s.  30);  and  Eratosthenes  related  a  me- 
morable instance  of  such  an  inundation  through  the 
obstruction  of  the  katavoihra^  when,  after  they  were 
again  opened,  the  water  rushing  into  the  Ladon  and 
the  Alpheius  overflowed  the  boiks  of  those  rivers 
at  Olympia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  389.) 

The  account  of  Eratosthenes  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  similar  occurrence  in  modem  times.  In  1821 
the  katavoihra  became  obstructed,  and  the  water 
continued  to  rise  in  the  plain  till  it  had  destroyed 
7  or  8  square  miles  of  cultivated  country.  Such 
was  its  condition  till  1832,  when  the  subterraneous 
channels  again  opened,  the  Ladon  and  Alpheius 
overflowed,  and  the  plain  of  Olympia  was  inundated. 
Other  ancient  writers  allude  to  the  katavoihra  and 
subterraneous  course  of  the  river  of  Pheneus. 
(Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  1 ;  Diod.  xv.  49.) 


PHEXEUS. 

Phenens  is  mentioned  by  Homer  {IL  ii.  605),  and 
was  more  celebrated  m  mythical  thian  in  historical 
times.  Virgil  (^Aen.  viii.  165)  represents  it  as  the 
residence  of  Evander;  and  its  celebrity  in  mythical 
times  is  indicated  by  its  connection  with  Hercules. 
Pau>anias  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  complete 
decay.  The  acropolis  contained  a  mined  temple  of 
Athena  Tritonia,  with  a  brazen  statue  of  Pubddon 
Hippias.  On  the  descent  from  the  acroptdis  was 
the  btadium ;  and  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  the  sepulchre 
of  Iphicles,  the  brother  of  Hercnles.  There  was  also 
a  temple  of  Hermes,  who  was  the  princijial  deity  cf 
the  city.     (Paus.  viii.  14.  §  4,  seq.) 

The  lower  hlope  of  the  mountain,  upon  which  tie 
remains  of  Pheneus  stand,  is  occupied  by  a  vilUijv 
now  called  Fonid,  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty 
in  the  description  of  Pausanias  compared  with  the 
existing  bite.  Pausanias  says  that  the  acropolis  was 
precipitous  on  every  side,  and  that  only  a  small  part 
of  it  was  artificially  fortified;  but  the  summit  of  the 
insulated  hill,  upon  which  the  remains  of  Pheneus 
are  found,  is  too  small  apparently  for  the  acropolis 
of  such  an  important  city,  and  moreover  it  has  a 
regular  slope,  though  a  very  rugged  surface.  Hence 
Leake  supposes  that  the  whole  of  this  hill  funnel 
the  acropoUs  of  Pheneus,  and  that  the  lower  town 
was  in  a  part  of  the  subjacent  plain;  but  the  eiitire 
hill  is  not  of  that  precipitous  kind  wlilch  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias  would  lead  one  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  acropolis  may  have 
been  on  some  other  height  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  hill  tin  which  the  ancient  remains  are  found 
may  have  been  part  of  the  lower  city. 

There  were  several  roads  ^m  Phenens  to  the 
surrounding  towns.  Of  these  the  northern  road  to 
Achaia  ran  through  the  Pheneatic  plain.  Upon  this 
road,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  city,  was 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  which  was  in  niins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias.  A  little  above  the  temple 
the  road  divided,  the  one  to  the  left  leading  across 
Mt.  Crathis  to  Aegeira,  and  the  other  to  the  right 
running  to  Pel lene:  the  boundaries  of  Aegeira  and 
Pheneus  were  marked  by  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Pyronia,  and  those  of  Pellene  and  Phenens  by  that 
which  is  called  Porinas  (6  jcoAxyu/icvos  ITwpiras), 
supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a  river,  but  by  Curtius  a 
rock.     (Paus.  viii.  15.  §§  5 — 9.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Pheneatic  plain  is  a  great 
mountain,  now  called  TurtovdiiOj  but  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  He  describesi  however, 
the  two  roads  which  led  wei^tward  frmn  Pheneus 
around  this  mountain, — that  to  the  right  or  KW. 
leading  to  Nonacris  and  the  river  Styx,  and  that  to 
the  left  to  Cleitor.  (Pans.  viii.  17.  §  6.)  Nonacris 
was  in  the  territory  of  Pheneus.  [Nonacris.]  The 
road  to  Cleitor  ran  at  first  along  the  canal  uf  Her- 
cules, and  then  crossed  the  mountain,  which  formed 
the  natural  boundary  between  the  Pheneatis  and 
Cleitoria,  close  to  the  village  of  Lycuria,  which  still 
bears  its  ancient  name.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  the  road  passed  by  tlie  sources  of  the  river 
Ladon.  (Pans.  viii.  19.  §  4,  20.  §  1.)  This  moun- 
tain, from  which  the  Ladon  springs,  was  culled 
Pentelbia  (n*vT<Acfo,  Hesych.  and  Phot.  *.  r.) 
The  fortress,  named  Pcnteleium  (IIcvtcAcioi'),  which 
Plutarch  says  was  near  Pheneus,  mu^t  have  been 
situated  upon  this  motutain.  (Plut  AraL  39^ 
CUrnn.  17.) 

The  southern  road  from  Pheneus  led  to  Orcho- 
menus,  and  was  the  way  by  which  Paosanias  came 
to  the  former  city.     The  road  passed  from  the  Or- 
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cfaomcnuin  pUia  to  (bat  of  Pbtntiu  Ihronch  ■ 
Bsrniw  nrine  (^opfryf),  in  the  middle  of  which 
•ras  H  foanlnlti  of  water,  ind  Bt  Die  further  utrc- 
mil;  the  Tillage  of  Cuyas.  The  mDuntiim  on 
either  tide  were  named  Onrxis  (_'Opv(is),  md  Sci- 
ATHIS  (X(/bBiO,  uid  at  tha  font  of  either  wu  a 
enbterraneooj  channel,  which  carried  off  the  water 
from  the  plain.  (Pana.  riii.  13.  §  6,  14.  S  1.) 
This  nvine  U  now  called  Giom,  from  a  Tillage  of 
this  name,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Carjae*.  The 
mooniains  on  either  aide  are  evidentlj  the  Oijiia 
and  Scialhis  of  Pausanlaa,  and  at  the  foot  of  either 
there  is  a  kaCavotira,  a>  he  has  nmarked. 

The  eastern  rwd  from  Pkeneog  led  to  Sljnn- 
phalus,  arma  ML  GerODteiDm  (now  Shpiii),  which 
formed  the  bouudarf  between  the  territeria  of  the 

To  the  lell  of  Mt.  Gerontdnm  Mai  the  mad 
wia  ■  moantain  called  Tricrena  (TjiiiipiiH],  cr  the 
three  fonnlaioi ;  and  Dear  the  latter  waa  another 
monataia  called  Sepia  (StwIo),  where  Aepjtni  Is 
■aid  to  have  perighed  from  the  bite  of  a  snake. 
(Pans.  TiiL  16.  5§  1,  a.)  (haJit,  Morta.  toI.  iii. 
p.  135,  seq.,  Pelopomaiaca,  p.  38S,  seq. ;  Curtios, 
PelopomtKi;  CO],  i.  p.  1S5,  acq.) 


PHKRAB  (*/|HU:  KA.  ttpaiii,  Pheruns).  1. 
One  1^  the  mnt  ancient  ciiles  of  Theoaal;,  wti 
aitualed  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Pelasgiotis,  W. 
of  the  lake  Boebcis,  and  90  stadia  from  PagaiM, 
which  aerred  as  its  harboor.  (Sirab.  ii.  436.)  It 
waa  celebrated  in  mjiholo^  aa  the  miiltDce  of 
Admetns  and  hil  son  Eunielus,  the  latter  of 


ledfroD 


id  the  I 
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_  ,  to  the  Trojan  War.  CH< 
Pheiae  waa  ena  of  the  Thesaalian  tewna  which 
■s-inlrd  the  Alheniana  at  the  commencemtnt  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Wir.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.)  At  this  lime 
it  was  DDder  the  goremment  of  an  ariitocracj;  bot 
towarda  tlK  end  of  the  war  Ljcophron  ntiblished  a 
tjrannj  at  Pherae,  and  aininl  at  the  dominion  of 
all  Theaaalj.  His  deaigna  were  carried  into  eflect  hj 
his  Kici  Jason,  whs  waa  elected  Tagns  or  general- 
issimo of  Theaaaly  about  B.C.  371,  and  eiercised 
an  important  influence  in  the  affiiin  of  Greece.  He 
had  so  firmly  eslabliihed  his  power,  that,  after  his 
assasainalioll  in  B.C.  370,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  Tagus  by  his  two  brother!  Polydoma  and 
PolyiJiron.  Tfae  former  of  thete  was  shortly  after- 
wanlB  assasuiuted  by  the  latter;  and  Polyplimn 
was  murdefed  in  his  torn  by  Aleiander,  who  was 
either  his  nephew  or  his  brother.  Aleiander  go- 
Temed  hia  naliTs  dty  and  Thessaly  wilh  %:iXt 
craelty  till  B.C.  3S9,  when  he  likewise  was  put  lo 
death  by  his  wife  Thebe  and  her  brothers.  Two  of 
these  brothers,  Tisiphonns  and  Lycophron,  succes- 


*  Unst  editon  cf  Pansaiuaa  have  EUbelitnted 
Rof  no/  for  Kofoai ;  but  the  latter  ii  Ibe  reading  in 
all  the  MSS.,  and  Caphyae  ii  in  aaather  dinctioD, 
lo  the  E.  of  Orcbomenua. 
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avety  hehl  the  nipnnie  power,  till  at  lenph  in  B.  c. 
3S3  Ljcnphron  waa  deposed  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  Phene,  with  the  rest  vf  Theisaly, 
bcnune  Tin  nally  subject  toUacedunin.  (Fur  delaiU 
and  anthoriliee  see  the  DitL  ef  Biogr.  under  the 
reapectiTe  names  abiiTe  mentioned.) 

In  B.C.  191  Pherae  snirendered  to  Aniiofhos, 
king  of  Syria,  but  it  shortly  afterwnrdi  fell  iiitu  the 
baiiils  of  the  Soman  consul  Acilins.  (Lit.  iixci. 
9,  14.)  Situated  at  the  end  of  the  Pela^giin  pUin, 
Phene  pnsessed  a  fertile  territory.  The  city  was 
■nrTDOnded  with  plantaliono,  gardens,  and  walled 
enclntum.     (Polyb.  iviii.  3.)     Slephanua  B.  (<.  b.) 

from  each  other. 

In  tbe  middle  of  Pherae  was  a  celebmled  Cninlain 
called  Hypereia.  ('T»i)itio,  Stiab.  ii.  p.  439; 
Pind.  Pylh.  iv.  221  ;  Solhuici.  up.  Schol.  ad  Find. 
l.c;  Plin.  It.  S.  s.  IS.)  The  fountain  M»4eis  was 
also  probahly  in  Pherse.  (Strsb.  it  p.  432  j  Horn. 
"     ■   457  ;  Val.  Usee.  It,  374  ;  Plin.  ' 


There 


9  bf  Phen 
re  the  ancient  walls  may  be  ti 


i  Vei 


except  toward!  the  pbin.  On  l)ie 
two  tabular  aammits,  below  the  esriemmoht  of 
which  on  the  aouthem  side  Is  the  fuantain  Hy- 
pereia, wbith  mahta  from  seTeral  openings  in  the 
T«k,  and  immediately  forma  a  stream.  Apollonius 
says  (i.  49  ;  comp.  Schol,  ad  lac.)  that  Pherae  wai 
situated  St  the  foot  of  Mt.  Chalcodonium  (XoAvo- 
iimor),  which  is  perhaps  the  louthem  and  lii|;hcst 
summit  of  Afl.  Karaddgh.  (Leake,  Northent 
Grtece,  Tol.  It  p.  439,  seq.) 
a.  In  Ueswnia.  [See  Ph.\rab,  No,  S.] 
PHEBlNUil,  a  fortreaa  in  Theaaaly,  of  uncertain 


(LiT. 


L  14.) 


PHEUGABUM  C»..>ya«>»),  *  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  probably  In  the  territory 
of  the  Dulgnbini.  (Ptol,  ii.  II.  §  37.)  Its  eile  is 
commonly  assitzned  to  the  vicinity  of  PoJerbom  in 
Westphalia  (Wilhelm,    CermaBim,  p.    134)  ;    but 

PUIALA.     [PAUKOTUtA,  p,  S19,  b.]  ' 
PlilALIA.     [Phioalia.] 
FULARA  (*f<va),  a  town  of  the  dihtrict  Sarca- 
rausena,  in  Cappodocia  (Ptd.  >.  6.  §  13),  appears 
to  he  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Ante- 
nine  Ilineniy  (p.  205)  under  the  name  of  Pliiaraaia, 
which  was  36  miles  west  of  Sabastia.         f  L,  S.] 
PHIBALIS.     (MBQABA,p,317,a.] 
PHI'CIUM.     LloEOTiA,  ^412,  a.] 
PHIQALIA    or    PHIALIA    (♦.■yii*(o,    Paus. ; 
*i7«Afo. Polyb. ir.  3;  tryibf.B,  Paus.^Rhianus,  op. 
SUfK  B.  I.  v.,  4iaAla,  Paus-i  ^uhfin,   Pi.lyb.: 
ElK.  friTBAt^,  *a\iit,  fiToAihiii),  an  ancient 
town  of  Arcadia,  aitnaled  m  the  aonlh'Weiitem  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  dose  to  the  frontier!  of  Meuenia, 
and  upon  the  tight  bank  of  the  Meda,  about  half- 
way between  the  sources  and  the  month  of  this  riier. 
Phigalis  waa  mote  ancient  than  that  of 


le  time  of  Fansanisa  (Tiii.  39,  %  2).     The 


Phial 


from  I'higslns,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  its  original  founder, 
and  its  later  name  from  Phlalua,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
its  Eoeond  founder,  (Psus.  H  c.j  Steph.  B.)  InB,c. 
659  the  iuhabilanti  of  Phlgnlia  were  ohVged  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  the  Ijicedoemcnians,  but  Ibef 
recotered  poesesNOn  of  it  again  by  the  help  of  ■ 
chcMD  body  of  Oitsthaaian!,  who,  accarding  to  aa 
oracle,  peiiabed  EghUng  agiunst  the  LacedaenHHiiwis. 
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(Pwis.  vUL  39.  §;  4,  5.)  In  b.c.  875  Phigila 
was  rent  asunder  oj  hostile  factions;  and  the  snp- 
poiters  of  the  Lacedaemonian  jjarty,  being  expelled 
from  the  city,  took  possession  of  a  fortress  in  the 
neighboarbood  named  Heraea,  from  which  they  made 
excuraions  against  Phigalia.  (Diod.  xr.  40.)  In 
the  wars  between  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans,  Phi- 
galia became  for  some  time  the  head-qnarters  of  the 
Aeiolian  troops,  who  from  thence  plundered  Mes- 
senia,  till  they  were  at  length  driven  out  by  Philip 
of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  ir.  3,  seq.,  79,  seq.)  The 
Phigaleans  possessed  several  peculiar  customs,  re- 
specting which  Harmodius  of  Lepreum  wrote  a  special 
work.  This  author  reUtes  that  they  were  given  to 
excess  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  which  their 
cold  and  ungenial  climate  may  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed.   (Athen.  iv.  p.  149,  x.  p.  442.) 

Phigalia  was  still  a  place  of  importance  when 
visited  by  Pausanias.  He  describes  it  as  situated 
upon  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  the  greater  part 
of  the  walUt  being  built  upon  the  rocks.  There  are 
■till  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  above 
the  modem  viUage  of  PdvliUa,  The  city  was  up- 
wards  of  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  rock, 
upon  which  it  stood,  slopes  down  towards  the  Neda; 
oo  the  western  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  ravine  and 
on  the  eastern  by  the  torrent  Lymax,  which  Bows 
into  the  Neda.  The  walls  are  of  the  usual  thick- 
ness, fiboed  with  masonry  of  the  second  oider,  and 
filled  in  the  middle  with  rubble.  On  the  sununit 
of  the  acropolis  within  the  walb  are  the  remains  of 
a  detached  citadel,  80  yards  in  length,  contaimng  a 
round  tower  at  the  extremity,  measuring  18  feet  in 
the  interior  diameter.  In  ancient  times  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Soteira  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  acropolis. 
On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  lay  the  gymnasium 
and  the  temple  of  Dionysus  Acraitophorus ;  and  on 
the  ground  below,  where  the  village  of  upper  Pan- 
Utta  stands,  was  the  agora,  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
the  pancratiast  Amichion,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  with  the  sepulchre  of  the  Ores- 
thasians,  who  perished  to  restore  the  Phigaleans  to 
their  native  city.  (Pans.  viiL  39.  §§  6,  €,  40.  §  1.) 
Upon  a  rock,  difficult  of  access,  near  the  union  of 
the  Lymax  and  the  Neda,  was  a  temple  of  Eury- 
luyne,  supposed  to  be  a  surname  of  Artemis,  which 
was  opened  only  once  a  year.  lu  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  the  distance  of  12  stadia  from  the 
dty,  were  some  warm  baths,  traces  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  Commission,  are  visible  at  the 
village  of  TVu^di,  but  the  waters  have  long  ceased 
to  flow.    (Pans.  viii.  41.  §  4,  seq.) 

Phigalia  was  surrounded  by  mountains,  of  which 
Pausanias  mentions  two  by  name,  ConuuM  (rh 
KwrlAior)  and  Elaeum  (t^  'EAdtoy),  the  former 
to  the  led  of  the  city,  at  the  distance  <^  30  stadia, 
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and  the  lattnr  to  the  right  at  the  distance  of  M 
stadia.  As  Cotilinm  lies  to  the  NE.  of  Phigafii, 
and  Pausanias  in  Uus  description  seems  to  ban 
looked  towards  the  east,  Mt  Elaeum  should  probsblj 
be  placed  oo  the  opposite  side  of  Phigalia,  aiul  CQiiae> 
quently  to  the  south  of  the  Neda,  in  which  case  it 
would  correspond  to  the  lofty  moontain  of  Kwtk. 
Mt.  Elaeum  contained  a  cavern  sacred  to  Demettr 
the  Black,  situated  in  a  grove  of  oaks.  Of  the  pi^ 
sition  of  Mt  CoCilium  there  is  no  doubt.  On  it  vsi 
situated  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicnrins,  which  wv 
built  in  the  Pebponnesian  War  1^  Ictinns,  the  ardii* 
tect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  ended  liy 
the  Phigaleans  in  c(nisequenoe  of  the  relief  afoded 
by  Apollo  during  the  plague  in  the  Peloponneasa 
War,  whence  he  received  tlie  surname  of  Epicnriiis. 
The  temple  stood  in  a  place  called  Bassae,  and  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  excelled  all  the  temples  of 
Peloponnesus,  except  that  of  Athena  Alea  at  Teges, 
in  the  beauty  of  the  stone  and  the  accuracy  of  ib 
masonry.  He  particulariy  mentions  that  the  nof 
was  of  sUme  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  bnildisg. 
(Pans.  viii.  41.  §§  7,  8.)  This  temple  still  iemsi» 
almost  entire,  and  is  next  to  the  Theseium  at  Athon 
the  best  preserved  of  the  temples  of  Greece.  Ik 
stands  in  a  glen  (whence  the  name  Ba4r<r«i,  Dor. 
for  Bfyrtniy  B^o-iroi)  near  the  summit  of  Mt  Oh 
tilium,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  rocb, 
studded  with  old  knotty  oaks.  An  eye-witness  re* 
marks  that  ^  there  is  certainly  no  remnant  of  tbe 
architectural  splendour  of  Greece  more  calcu- 
lated to  fascinate  the  imagination  than  this  temple; 
whether  by  its  own  size  and  beauty,  by  the  oontntst 
it  offers  to  the  wild  desolation  of  the  snrronndisg 
scenery,  or  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  prospect 
from  its  site."  (Mnre^  Tour  in  Greece^  voL  iL  p. 
270.)  A  spring  rises  about  10  mmntes  SW.  of  tbi 
temple,  and  soon  afterwards  loses  itself  in  the  ground, 
as  Pausanias  has  described.  North  of  the  temple 
was  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  one 
reaches  in  10  minutes*  time  by  a  broad  road  con- 
structed by  the  Greeks.  This  sommit  was  cslkd 
Cotilum  (Ki^tAoy),  whence  the  whole  mountain  d^> 
rived  the  name  of  Cotilian;  here  was  a  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  thcare  are  still  some  trscH. 
The  grandeur  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  have  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district  the  name  of 
the  Columns  (oto&j  arikous  or  aoAivMui).  The 
temple  is  at  least  two  houre  and  a  half  from  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  and  consequently  more  than  the 
40  stadia,  which  Pausanias  mentions  as  the  distance 
from  Phigalia  to  Cotilinm;  but  this  distanos  per- 
haps applies  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  mountain 
from  the  city. 

In  modem  times  the  temple  remained  long  unknown, 
except  to  the  shepherds  of  the  ooontrj.  Chandler,  in 
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1 765,  was  the  first  who  gave  anj  acconnt  of  it;  it 
was  tfubseqaently  visited  and  described  by  Gell, 
Dodwell,  and  others;  and  in  1812  the  whole  temple 
was  very  carefully  examined  by  a  body  of  artiste 
and  schulara,  who  cleared  away  the  ruins  of  the 
cella,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  exact 
form  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  results  of 
these  labours  are  given  by  Stackelberg,  Der  Apollo- 
tempel  tu  Band  in  Arkadien^  Bom.  1826.  The 
temple  was  a  peripteral  building  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  hard  yelbwish- 
brown  limestone,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It 
faces  nearly  north  and  south,  was  originally  about 
125  feet  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  and  had  15 
columns  on  either  side,  and  6  on  either  front.  There 
were  also  2  columns  in  tlie  pronaos  and  2  in  the  pos- 
ticum ;  so  that  the  total  number  in  the  peristyle  was 
42,  of  which  36  are  standing.  The  cella  was  too 
narrow  to  allow  of  interior  rows  of  columns  as  in  the 
Parthenon ;  but  on  either  side  of  the  oella  five  fluted 
Ionic  semi-columns  projected  from  the  walls,  which 
supported  the  timbers  of  the  hypaethron.  The  fricM 
of  the  cella,  representing  contests  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  Lapithae,  and  between  Amazons  and 
Greeks,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Leake, 
Morta^  vol.  i.  p.  490,  seq.,  voL  ii.  p.  1,  seq.;  Boss, 
Beigen  tm  PeloponneSf  p.  98,  seq.;  Bobkye,  JU- 
ehercheSf  ^,  p.  165;  Curtius,  Ptlopotmuot^  vol.  L 
p.  318,  seq.) 

PHIGAMUS  {^lyatuivs  or  ♦vyo^i^s),  a  small 
coast  river  in  Pontus,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  160 
stadia  west  of  Polemonium.  (Arrian,  PeripL  PonL 
Eux.  p.  16;  Anonym.  Peripl  P,  E.  p.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

PUILA,  one  of  the  small  islands  on  the  south 
coast  of  Gallia,  which  Pliny  (iii.  5)  enumerates  be- 
tween the  Stoechades  (/«/e«  dHiere*)  and  Lero  and 
Lerina  (Le*  JJrint).  PUny^s  words  are : "  Tres  Stoe- 
chades ...  Ab  his  Sturium,  Phoenice,  Pbila  :  Lero 
et  Lerina  adversum  Antipolim."  There  seem  to  be 
no  means  of  determining  which  of  the  islets  between 
the  Isles  cT  Eiires  and  Samte  Marguerite  represent 
these  three  small  islands  of  Pliny.  [Lebina;  Ls- 
RON.]  [G.  L.] 

PHILA  (#fAa),  a  frontier  fortress  of  Macedonia 
towards  Blagnesia,  and  distant  5  M.  P.  from  He- 
racleia,  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
on  the  left  bank.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Bmnans 
when  their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  by  the 
passes  of  Olympus  from  Thessaly.  (Liv.  xlii.  67, 
zliv.  2,  3,  7,  8,  34.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(«.  V.)  asserts  that  it  was  built  by  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonns  Gonatas,  and  father  of  Philip,  who  named 
it,  after  his  mother,  Phila.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PUILAD£LPHEIA(«iAa8<\^ia:  Eth,  «iAa. 
9€\^^s),  1 .  An  important  city  in  the  east  of  Lydia, 
on  the  north-western  side  of  Mount  Tmolns,  and 
not  far  from  the  sonthem  bank  of  the  river  Coga- 
mus,  at  a  dutance  of  28  miles  from  Sardes.  (Plin. 
V.  30;  IL  Anl  p.  336.)  The  town  was  founded  by 
Attains  Phila  ielphus  of  Peigamum.  (Steph.  B. 
s,  V.)  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  628,  comp.  xli.  p.  579),  who 
places  it  on  the  borders  of  Catacecaumene,  remarks 
that  it  frequently  sufiered  from  violent  shocks  of 
earthquakes ;  the  walls  and  houses  were  constantly 
liable  to  be  demolished,  and  in  his  time  the  place 
had  become  nearly  deserted.  During  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  again 
destroyed.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47.)  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  calamities  Christianity  flourished  at  Phila- 
delpheia  at  an  early  period,  as  is  attested  by  the  book 
of  Revelations  (iii.  7).    The  town,  wliich  is  men- 
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tioned  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  17)  and  Hierocles 
(p.  669),  gaUantly  defended  itself  against  the  Turks 
on  more  than  one  occasi(»i,  until  at  length  it  was 
conquered  by  Bajazid  in  a.  d.  1390.  (G.  Pachym. 
p.  290;  ilich.  Due.  p.  70;  Cfaalcond.  p.  33.)  It 
now  bears  the  naxxMAUahsher,  but  is  a  mean  though 
considerable  town.  Many  parts  of  its  ancient  walls 
are  still  standing,  and  its  ruined  churchea  omoant 
to  about  twenty- four.  (Chandler,  Travels^  p.  310, 
foil.;  Richter,  Waa/ahrteu,  p.  513,  foil.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  interior  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on 
the  river  Calycadnus,  above  Aphrodisias.  (Ptol.  v. 
8.  §  5;  Hieix>cl.  p.  710,  who  mentions  it  among  the 
episcopal  sees  of  Isauria.)  Beaufort  (  Karamaniaj 
p.  223)  supposes  the  site  to  be  represented  by  the 
town  of  Mout  or  Mood^  which  Leake  regards  as  the 
site  once  occupied  by  Clandiupolis  (^Asta  Minor , 
p.  17).  [L.S.] 

3.  A  town  of  Palestine  in  the  district  of  Peraea, 
east  of  J<Hdan,  near  the  river  Jabbok,  was  the 
later  name  of  Babbath-Ammon,  sometimes  called 
Rabbah  only,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ammo- 
nites. {DenL  iii.  11  ;  Josh.  xiii.  25.)  It  was 
besieged  by  Joab  and  taken  by  David.  (2  Sam, 
xi.  1,  xii.  26 — 31 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  1.)  It  recovered 
its  independence  at  a  later  period,  and  we  find  the 
prophets  denouncing  its  destruction.  (Jer.  xHx.  3; 
EteL  XXV.  5.)  Subsequently,  when  this  part  of 
Palestine  was  subject  toAegypt,  the  city  was  re- 
stored by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Philadelpheia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r. ;  Euseb. 
Onom.  s.  V,  *PdfM0t  'AftfidMj)  Stephanus  says  that 
it  was  originally  called  Ammana,  afterwards  Astarte, 
and  lastly  Philadelpheia.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
under  its  new  name  by  Joeephus  (B.  J.  i.  6.  §  3, 
I  19.  §  5,  ii.  18.  §  1),  and  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17. 
§  23),  Pliny  (v.  18.  s.  16),  Hieix)cles  (p.  722^  and 
upon  coins.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  351.)  The  old 
name,  however,  did  not  go  out  of  use,  for  Poly- 
bins  speaks  of  the  dtj  under  the  name  of  Rabbata- 
mana  (yaSSardnoMa^  v.  71);  and  the  ruins  are 
now  called  Amman^  a  name  which  they  also  bore  in 
the  time  of  Abulfeda.  {Tab.  Sj/r.  p.  91.)  Burck- 
hardt  has  given  a  description  of  these  ruins,  with  a 
plan.  The  most  important  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  theatre.  There  are  also  remains  of  several 
temples,  some  of  the  columns  being  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  A  river  flows  through  the  ruins  of 
the  town.    (Bnrckhardt,  SjfriOf  p.  357.) 

PHILAE  («iXaI,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  xvii.  pp.  803, 
818,  820;  Diod.  i.  22;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  74;  Senec. 
Quaest.  NaL  iv.  1 ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10),  was,  as  the 
number  of  the  word  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
denotes,  the  appellation  of  two  small  islands  situated 
in  lat  24^  N.,  just  above  the  cataract  of  Syene. 
Groskurd  {Strab.  voL  iii.  p.  399)  computes  the  dis- 
tance between  these  islands  and  Syene  at  about 
6 1  miles.  Philae  proper,  although  the  smaller,  is, 
from  its  numerous  and  picturesque  ruins,  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  It  is  not  more  than  1250 
English  feet,  or  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
long,  and  about  400  feet  broad.  It  is  composed  of 
Syenite  stooe  :  its  sides  are  steep  and  perhaps 
escarped  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  on  their  summits 
was  built  a  lofty  wall  encompassing  the  island.  For 
Philae,  being  accounted  one  of  the  burying-places  of 
Osiris,  was  held  in  high  reverence  both  by  the 
Aegyptians  to  the  N.  &od  the  Aethiopians  to  ths 
S. :  and  it  was  deemed  profane  for  any  kut  priests 
to  dwell  therein,  and  was  accordingly  sequestered 
and  denominatsd  "the  nnappraachable **  Qbtorat^ 
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riat  Is.  et  Onr.  p.  359;  DIod.  i.  22).  It  was  re- 
ported too  that  neither  birds  6ew  over  it  nor  &th 
approached  ita  shores.  (Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  ir.  2.) 
These  indeed  were  the  traditions  of  a  remote  period  ; 
aince  in  the  time  of  the  Alacedonian  kings  of  Aegjpt 
Philae  was  so  much  resorted  to,  partly  by  ]iilgrims 
to  the  tomb  of  Oairis,  partly  by  persons  on  secular 
errands,  that  the  priests  petitioned  Ptolemy  Physcon 
(b.  c.  170 — 117)  to  prohibit  public  functionaries  at 
least  from  coming  thither  and  living  at  their  expense. 
The  obelisk  <hi  which  this  petition  was  engraved 
was  brought  into  England  by  Mr.  Bankes,  and  its 
hieroglyphics,  compared  with  those  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  threw  great  light  upon  the  Aegyptian  pho- 
netic alphabet.  The  islands  of  Philae  were  not, 
however,  merely  sacerdotal  abodes ;  they  were  the 
centres  of  commerce  also  between  Meroe  and  Mem- 
phis. For  the  rapids  of  the  cataracts  were  at  most 
seasons  impracticable,  and  the  commodities  ex- 
chantred  between  Aegypt  and  Aethiopta  were  reci- 
procally landed  and  re-embarked  at  Syene  and 
Philae.  The  neighbouring  granite-quarries  attracted 
hither  also  a  numerous  p<^ulation  of  miners  and 
Ktonemasons;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  this  trafiic, 
a  gallery  or  road  was  formed  in  the  rocks  along  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Nile,  portions  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant. Philae  is  also  remarkable  for  the  singular 
effci'ts  of  light  and  shade  resulting  from  its  position 
near  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  As  the  sun  approaches 
its  northern  limit  the  shadows  from  the  projecting 
cornices  and  mouldings  of  the  temples  sink  lower 
and  lower  down  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  walls, 
until,  the  sun  having  reached  its  highest  altitude, 
the  vertical  walls  are  overspread  with  dark  shadows, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  fierce  light 
which  embathes  all  surrounding  objects.  (Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  i.  p.  680,  seq.) 

The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  smaller  island  is 
PhUak,  or  boundary.  As  their  southern  frontier,  the 
Pharaohs  of  Aegypt  kept  there  a  stnmg  garristHi, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  a  barrack  also  for 
Macedonian  and  Roman  soldiers. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  both  islands  is 
their  architectural  wealth.  Monuments  of  veiy 
various  eras,  extending  from  the  Pharaohs  to  the 
Caesars,  occupy  nearly  their  whole  area.  The  prin- 
cipal structures,  however,  lie  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
smaller  isUnd.  The  most  ancient,  at  present  dis- 
covered, are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Athor 
(Aphrodite),  built  in  the  reign  of  Nectanebus.  The 
otlier  ruins  are  for  the  most  part  coeval  with  the 
Ptolemaic  times,  more  especially  with  the  reigns  of 
l^hiladelphua,  Epiphanes,  and  Philoraetor  (b.  o.  282 
— 1 45),  with  many  traces  of  Roman  work  as  recent 
as  Claudius  I.  (a.  i>.  41 — 54).  The  chief  temple 
in  PhiUe,  dedicated  to  Ammon-Osiris,  was  ap- 
proached from  the  river  through  a  doable  colonnade. 
In  front  of  the  propyla  were  two  colossal  lions  in 
granite,  behind  which  stood  a  pair  of  obelisks,  each 
44  feet  high.  The  propyla  were  pyramidal  in 
ionti  and  colossal  in  dimensions.  One  stood  between 
the  dromos  and  pronaos,  another  between  the  pro- 
naos  and  the  portico,  while  a  smaller  one  led  into 
the  sekos  or  adytum.  At  each  comer  of  the  ady- 
tum stood  a  monolithal  shrine,  the  cage  of  a  sacred 
hawk.  Of  these  shrines  one  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
the  other  in  the  Museum  at  Florence.  Right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  into  the  principal  court  are  two 
small  teniples  or  rather  chapels,  one  of  which,  dedi- 
cated to  Athor,  is  covered  with  sculptures  represent- 
'wg  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  under  the  figure  | 
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of  the  god  Horns.     The  btory  of  Oairis  is  cverr- 
where  represented  on  the  walls  of  this  temple,  and 
two  of  its  inner  chambers  are  particularly  rich  in 
symbolic  imagery.     Upon  the  two  great  propyla  an 
Greek  inscriptions  intersected  and  partially  destroyed 
by  Aegyptian  figures  cut  across  them.      The  io- 
scriptions  belong  to  the  Macedonian  era,  and  are  of 
earlier  date  than  the  sculptures,  which  were  pro- 
bably inserted  during  that  interval  of  renascence  for 
the  native  religion  which  followed  the  extinction  of 
the  Greek  dynasty  in  AegypL     (b.  c.  dO.)    The 
monuments  in  both  islands  indeed  attest,  beyond  any 
others  in  the   Nile-valley,    the  survival   of  pore 
Aegyptian  art  centuries  af^er  the  last  of  the  Pha- 
raohs had  ceased  to  rdgn.    Great  pains  have  beeo 
taken  to  mutiUte  the  sculptures  of  this  temple. 
The  work  of  demolitiim  is  attributable,  in  the  fint 
instance,  to  the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
afterwards  to  the  policy  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who  car- 
ried favour  fw  themselves  with  the  Byzantine  ooort 
by  the  destruction  of  heathen  as  well  as  Chii&tiao 
images.  The  soil  of  Philae  was  carefully  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  buildings, — being  levelled  where 
it  was  uneven,  and  supported  by  masonry  where  it 
was  crumbling  or  insecure.    For  examj^e,  the  west- 
ern wall  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  the  comspood- 
ing  wall  of  the  dromos,  are  supported  by  very  stnxg 
foundations,  built  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
resting  on  the  granite  which  in  this  region  fcHrms  the 
bed  of  the  Nile.     Here  and  there  steps  are  hewn  oat 
from  the  wall  to  facilitate  the  conuntmicatian  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  river. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  dromos  of  the  Great 
Temple  is  a  smaller  temple,  apparently  dedicated  to 
Isis;  at  least  the  few  colunms  which  remain  (tf  it  are 
surmounted  with  the  head  of  that  goddess.  Its 
portico  consists  of  twelve  columns,  four  in  front  aod 
three  deep.  Their  capitals  represent  various  fidrms 
and  combinations  of  the  palm-branch,  the  dhoum^\hij 
and  the  lotus-flower.  These,  as  well  as  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  columns,  the  ceilings,  and  the  walls,  were 
painted  with  the  most  vivid  colours,  which,  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  have  lost  little  oi  thdr 
original  brilliance. 

PhiUe  was  a  seat  of  the  Christian  religion  ss 
well  as  of  the  ancient  Aegyptian  faith.  Ruins  of  a 
Christian  church  are  still  visible,  and  more  than  xiat 
adytum  bears  traces  of  having  been  made  to  serve  at 
different  eras  the  purposes  of  a  chapel  of  Osiris  and 
of  Christ.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
architectural  remains  of  Philae  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  works  of  IMnon,  Gau,  Bosellini,  Rus- 
segger,  and  Hamilton  (^AeffjfpUaca).  The  Utter 
has  minutely  described  this  island — the  Lontto  of 
ancient  Aegypt.  The  Greek  inscriptions  found  there 
are  transcribed  and  elucidated  by  Letronne. 

A  little  W.  of  Philae  lies  a  la^r  island,  anciently 
called  Snem  or  Senmut,  but  now  by  the  Arabs  Btghi. 
It  is  very  precipitous,  and  from  its  most  elevated 
peak  afiwds  a  fine  view  of  the  Nile,  fixHn  its  smooth 
surface  S.  of  the  islands  to  its  plunge  over  the  shelves 
of  rock  that  form  the  First  Cataract  Philae,  Begke, 
and  another  lesser  island,  divide  the  river  into  four 
principal  streams,  and  N.  of  them  it  takes  a  rapid 
turn  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the  N.,  where  the  catuact 
begins.  Beghe^  like  Philae,  was  a  hdy  island ;  its 
rocks  are  inscribed  with  the  names  and  titles  of 
Amunoph  111.,  Rameses  the  Great,  Psammitichus, 
Apries,  and  Amasis,  together  with  memorials  of 
the  Macedonian  and  Roman  rulers  of  A^ypL  Its 
principal  rains  consist  of  the  propyloo  and  two 
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eolamns  of  a  temple,  which  was  apparently  of  small 
dimensions,  but  of  elegant  proportions.  Near  them 
are  the  fragments  of  two  colossal  granite  statues, 
and  also  an  excellent  piece  of  masonry  of  much  later 
date,  having  the  aspect  of  an  arch  belonging  to  some 
Greek  church  or  Saracen  mosque.         [W.  B.  D.] 

PHILAEA  (4»<Aa(a),  a  fort  on  the  coast  of  Cili- 
cia,  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris 
Magni(§§  167,168).  [L.  S.] 

PHILAENI  and  PHILAENORUM  ARAE 
(^iXalvou  or  ^iXaivottf  j3«/iO(,  Scyl.  p.  47 ;  Polyb.  iii. 
39.  §  2,  X.  40.  §  7  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.  836  ; 
Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  14,  iv.  4.  §  3 ;  Stadiatm.  §  84  ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  6 ;  Plin.  v.  4),  the  E.  frontier 
of  Carthage  towards  Cyrene,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis.  About  tlie  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury D.  c,  according  to  a  wild  story  which  may  be 
read  in  Sallust  (B.  J.  79 ;  comp.  Val.  Max.  v.  6. 
§  4), .  these  monuments  commemorated  the  pa- 
triotic sacrifice  of  the  two  Philaeni,  Carthaginian 
envoys.  These  pilkrs,  which  no  longer  existed  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  171),  continued  to  give  a 
name  to  the  spot  from  which  they  had  disappeared. 
The  locality  is  assigned  to  Bds  Lmouf,  a  headland 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  JUuktar^  the  modem  froritler 
between  S<kt  and  Barka.  The  Pcutinger  Table 
has  a  station  of  this  name  25  M.  P.  from  Anabricis ; 
and,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  latter,  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  has  a  station  Benadad-ari, 
pnibably  a  Punic  name  for  Philenian  Altars,  as  they 
were  named  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene.  (Beechey, 
Expedition  to  the  Coast  of  Africa^  p.  218  ;  Barth, 
Wandertmgen,  pp.  344,  366,  371.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILAIDAE.     [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

PHILAXO'RIUAL     [Uermiosb.  p.  1058,  a.] 

PHILEAE  (Mela,  ii.  2.  §  6),  or  PHILIASCra*. 
PeiU. ;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6,  v.  12 ;  ♦iA^ay,Scymn.  v.  722 ; 
Steph.  B.  698,  who,  however,  has  also  the  forms 
A-iKia  and  ^t»ia\  ^ikla^  Anon.  B.  Per.  P.  Etix.^ 
who  also  says  that  it  was  called  ^pir/fa,  with  which 
name  it  is  likewise  found  in  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eta. 
p.  25;  comp.  Zosim.  i.  34),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
I'hrace,  built  by  the  Byzantines,  on  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name.  It  still  exists  under  the  slightly 
altered  appellation  of  FiUea  or  Filint.     [T.H.D.] 

PHILEROS.    [Myodonia.] 

PHILIA  {^ifJa  tjcpa,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  4),  a  pro- 
montory  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  310  stadia  SE.  of 
Salmydessus  (^Kcara  Bumu  f ),  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PHILIPPI  (♦(Aiinroi :  Eth.  ♦iAXnrir*^,  ♦iA«»Tr^- 
(Tios),  a  city  of  Macedonia,  which  took  its  name  from 
its  founder,  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander.  Origin- 
ally, it  had  been  called  Cuksides  (Kfnivl^s,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  331 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  105, 107 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
^lAiinroi),  or  the  ^  Place  of  Fountains,"  from  the 
nnmeroos  streams  m  which  the  Angites  takes  its 
source.  Near  Crenides  were  the  principal  mines  of 
gold  in  a  hill  called  according  to  Appian  (I.  c.) 
DioNTSi  CoLUS  {\6^oi  Atoy^aov),  probably  the 
same  mountain  as  that  where  the  Satrae  poesessed 
an  oracle  of  Dionysus  interpreted  by  the  Bessi. 
(Herod,  vii.  111.)  Crenides  does  not  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Thasians  in  early  times, 
although  it  was  under  their  dominion  in  the  105th 
Olympiad  (b.c.  360).  When  Philip  of  Macedon 
got  possession  of  the  mines,  he  worked  them  with  so 
much  success,  that  they  yielded  1000  talents  a 
year,  altliough  previously  they  had  not  l»een  very 
productive.  (Diodor.  xvi.  4 — 8.)  The  old  city 
was  enlarged  by  Philip,  after  the  capture  of  Am- 
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phipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidaea,  and  fortified  to  pro- 
tect his  frontier  agunst  the  Thracian  mountaineers. 
On  the  plain  of  Philippi,  between  Haemus  and 
Pangaeus,  the  last  battle  was  lost  by  the  republicans 
of  Rome.  Appian  (/.  c.)  has  given  a  clear  de>crip- 
tion  of  Philippi,  and  the  position  on  which  Ca^sius 
and  Brutus  encamped.  The  town  was  situated  on 
a  steep  hill,  bordered  to  the  N.  by  the  forests 
through  which  the  Cassian  army  advanced, — to  the 
S.  by  a  marsh,  beyond  which  was  the  sea,  to  the 
E.  by  the  jjasses  of  the  Sapaci  and  Corpili,  and  to 
the  W.  by  the  great  plains  of  Myrcinus,  Drabescus, 
and  the  Strymon,  which  were  350  stadia  in  length. 
Not  far  from  Philippi,  was  the  hill  of  Dionysus, 
cont^ning  the  gold  mines  called  Asyla;  and  18 
stadia  from  the  town,  were  two  other  heights,  8 
stadia  asunder ;  on  the  one  to  the  N.  Brutua 
pitched  his  camp,  and  Cassius  on  that  to  the  S. 
Brutus  was  protected  on  his  right  by  rorky  hills, 
and  the  left  of  Cassius  by  a  marsh.  The  river 
Gangas  or  Gangites  flowed  along  the  front,  and  the 
sea  was  in  the  rear.  The  camps  of  the  two  leaders, 
although  separate,  were  enclosed  within  a  common 
entrenchment,  and  midway  between  them  was  the 
pass,  which  led  like  a  gate  from  Europe  to  Asia. 
The  galleys  were  at  Neapolis,  70  stadia  distant,  and 
the  commissariat  in  Thasos,  distant  100  stadia. 
Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  35)  adds,  that  Philippi  was 
near  Pangaeus  and  Symbolum,  and  that  Symbolum, 
which  was  between  Philippi  and  Neapolis,  was  so 
called  because  it  connected  Pangaeus  with  another 
mountain  stretching  inland;  which  indentifies  it 
with  the  ridge  which  stretches  from  Prdrista  to 
Kavdla,  separating  the  bay  of  Kavdla  from  the 
plain  of  Philippi.  The  Pylae,  therefore,  could  be  no 
other  than  Uie  pass  over  that  mountain  behind 
Kavdla.  M.  Antonius  took  up  his  position  on  the 
right,  opposite  to  that  of  Cassius,  at  a  distance  of  8 
stadia  from  the  enemy.  Octavius  Caesar  was  opposed 
to  Brutus  on  the  **Ieft  hand  of  the  even  field." 
Here,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  42,  in  the  first  engage- 
ment, Brutus  was  successful  against  Octavius, 
while  Antonius  had  the  advantage  over  Cassius. 
Brutus,  incompetent  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
his  troops,  was  forced  to  fight  again ;  and  in  an 
engagement  which  took  place  on  the  Ame  ground, 
twenty  days  afterwards,  the  Republic  perished. 
Reganling  the  battle  a  ctirious  mistake  was  re- 
peated by  the  Roman  writers  (Manil.  i.  908 ;  Ovid, 
MeL  XV.  824 ;  Flor.  iv.  42 ;  Lucan,  i.  6S0,  viL 
854,  ix.  271 ;  Jnv.  viii.  242),  who  represented  it  as 
fought  on  the  same  ground  as  Phanalia, — a  mistake 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  in  the 
lines  of  Virgil  (^Georg.  i.  490),  and  favoured  by  the 
fact  of  the  double  engagement  at  Philippi.  (Meri- 
vale,  Hi»t.  of  Roman  Empire^  vol.  iii.  p.  214.) 
Augustus  afterwards  presented  it  with  the  privileges 
of  **  a  colonia,"  with  the  name"  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Philip.** 
(Orelli,  Inter.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  and  on 
coins  ;  Rasche,  vol.  iii.  pt  2.  p.  1120),  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  "  Jus  Italicum."  (Dion  Cass.  li. 
4.)  It  was  here,  in  his  second  missionary  journey, 
that  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas,  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  itinerant  traders  in  popular  superstitions 
(^AcU^  xvi.  12^-40);  and  the  city  was  again  visited 
by  the  Apostle  on  his  departure  from  Greece,  (iictf, 
XX.  6.)  The  Gospel  obtained  a  home  in  Europe 
here,  for  the  first  time;  and  in  the  autumn  of  a.  r>. 
62,  its  great  teacher,  from  his  prison,  under  the  walls 
of  Nero's  palace,  sent  a  letter  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment  to  hia  Macedonian  converts.    Philiv^  ^«& 
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on  the  Egnatum  road,  33  M.  P.  from  Amphipulia, 
and  21  M.  P.  from  Acrnitisma.  (/ifM.  Anton.  ; 
Itin.  Ilieroiol.)  The  Theodosian  Table  presents 
two  roada  from  Philippi  to  Heracleia  Sintica.  One 
of  the  roads  passed  round  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Cercinitls,  measurinf^  55  M.  P.,  the  other  took 
the  S.  tiide  of  the  lake,  and  measured  52  M.  P. 
When  Macedonia  was  divided  into  two  provinces 
by  Theodoeius  the  Younger,  Philippi  became  the 
ecclesiastical  head  of  Macedonia  Prima  (Nealc, 
Hiat  of  East  Churchy  voL  i.  p.  92),  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Handbook  of  Hierocles. 

The  site,  where  there  are  considerable  remains  of 
antiquity,  is  still  known  to  the  Greeks  by  its  ancient 
name;  by  the  Turks  the  place  is  called  Felibedjfk. 
For  coins  of  Philippi,  see  Eckhel,  vol.ii.  p.  75.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.215— 223.)  [E.BJ.] 
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cow  OF  PHILIPFI. 

PHILlPri  PROM.  (fiKlmrou  tuepa,  Stadkum, 
§  85),  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
identical  with  the  Hippi  Prom,  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  3. 
§  14),  and  with  the  remarkable  projection  of  high 
cliff  into  the  sea,  on  which  are  traces  of  a  strong 
fortress,  at  R&t  Bergawdd.  Beechey  {Expedition  to 
the  iW.  Coast  0/ Africa,  p.  188)  identifies  this  cliff, 
which  he  calU  Bengerwkd^  with  Euphrantas  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  is  shown  by  Earth  {Wander- 
ungen,  p.  367),  who  refers  the  station  Ad  Turrbm 
{Peut,  Tab.)  to  this  headland.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILIPPO'POLIS.  1.  (♦iAiw»<J»oXij,  Ptol.  iii. 
11.  §  12 ;  Polyb.  v.  100;  Sleph.  B.  i.v.),  a  town  of 
ThrocG,  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  site 
of  a  previously  existing  town,  called  Eumolpias  or 
Poneropolis.  (Aram.  Marc  xxvi.  10.  §  4 ;  Plin.  iv.  1 1. 
a.  18.)  From  its  situation  on  a  hill  with  three 
peaks  or  summita,  it  was  also  called  Trimontium. 
(Plin.  Ic;  Ptol.  /.  c.)  It  Uy  on  the  SE.  side  of 
the  Hebrus.  The  Thracians,  however,  regained 
possession  o^it  (Polyb.  /.  c;  Liv.  xxxiz.  53),  and 
it  remained  in  their  hands  till  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Romans.  Its  size  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
of  the  Goths  having  slaughtered  100,000  persons  in 
it  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5.  §  17),  though  doubtless 
many  persons  from  the  environs  had  taken  refuge 
there.  The  assumption  that  it  likewise  bore  the  name 
of  Uadrianopolis,  rests  only  on  an  interpolation  in 
Ptolemy.  It  is  sUll  called  PkiligfpopoU,  and  con- 
tinucs  to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of 
Thrace.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  38;  Itin,  Ant  p.  136; 
Hierocl.  p.  635.)  [T.H.D.] 

2.  A  city  of  Arabia,  near  Bostra,  founded  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Philippus,  who  reigned  A.  d.  244 — 
249 ,  and  who  was  a  native  of  Bostra.  ( Anrel.  Vict. 
de  Caes.  28 ;  Cedrenus,  p.  257,  ed.  Paris.,  vol.  i.  p. 
451,  ed.  Bonn;  Zonar.  xii.  19.)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Philippopolis  was  only  a  later  name  of  Bostra, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  words  of  Cedrenus 
and  Zonaras  are  ambiguous ;  but  they  are  mentioned 
as  two  different  places  in  the  Councils.  (Labbei, 
ConciL  vol.  viil  pp.  644,  675 ;  Wesseling,  ad  HierocL 
p.  722.) 

PHILISTPNI.     [PALAE8TIWA.] 

PHILOBOEOTUS    (♦tXetfoMrr^s),     a    fertile 
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woody  hill  in  the  plain  of  Elateia  in  Pbocis,  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  was  water.  (PluL  StdL  16.) 
This  description,  according  to  Leake,  agrees  witk 
the  remarkable  insulated  conical  heijrht  betweoi 
Bissikini  and  the  Cepliissoa.  {Northern  GreoK, 
vol  iL  p.  194.) 

PHILOCALEIA  (♦lAojrttXcia),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pontas  Cappadocins,  90  stadia  to  the  eart 
of  Aigyria,  and  100  to  the  west  of  Coralla.  (Ar- 
rian,  PeripL  Pont  Evx.  p.  17;  Anonym.  PeripL 
P.  E.  p.  13 ;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  Cramer  {^Asia  Minor, 
i.  p.  283)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  modem 
Helehon,  about  half-way  between  KeremMm  and 
Trebizondf  while  Hamilton  {Retearches,  L  p.  234) 
seeks  its  site  near  the  pmmontory  of  Kara  Bomroum, 
where  a  brge  river  falls  into  the  sea,  which  is  mors 
in  accordance  with  Pliny's  words.  [L.  S.] 

PHILOMEXIUM,  PHILOMEXUM  (♦iXo/c^ 
Kiov:  Eth.  ^iXofii}A«6r,  Philomeliensb),  a  town  in 
the  south-eastern  part  (^  Phrygia,  which  perhaps 
derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  nightingaki 
found  in  the  district.  It  was  situated  in  a  plain  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  great  road 
from  Synnada  to  Iconium.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  xv. 
4;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  663,  comp.  with  xii.  p.  577;  Ptol. 
V.  2.  §  25;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.)  Philomelinm  bdonged 
to  the  conveutus  of  Synnada  (Plin.  r.  25),  and  it 
mentioned  in  later  times  as  belonging  to  Pisi^ 
(Hierocl.  p.  672;  Ptol.  /.  c),  the  Piaidians  in  their 
pronunciation  changing  its  name  into  Philoroede  or 
Philomene.  (Procop.  HisL  Arc,  18.)  The  town 
is  often  alluded  to  by  the  Byzantine  historians  in 
the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperors  with  the  sultans 
of  Iconium.  (Anna  Comn.  p.  473;  Procop.  I  c; 
Kicet.  Ann,  p.  264.)  Col.  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  59) 
believes  that  the  phu»  was  situated  near  the  modem 
Ilgun;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  to  look 
for  its  site  at  Akshehr,  where  ruins  and  inscriptions 
attest  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town.  (Hamilton, 
Researchetf  i.  p.  472,  iL  p.  184;  Amndell,  Bit' 
coteries,  i.  p.  282,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PHILCTTERA.  1.  {*iKorr4pa,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  769; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  \  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33 ;  *^Kvripas  Xi- 
ixtiv,  Ptd.  iv.  5.  §  14;  ^iXtntpii,  ApoUod.  ap.  Steph, 
B.  s.  V, ;  Eth.  ^iXorrtptrris),  a  town  in  Upper  Aegypt 
in  the  country  of  the  Tmglodytae,  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  near  Myos-Hormos.  It  was  named  after  a  sister 
of  Ptolemy  PhiUidelphus,  and  was  founded  by  Sa- 
tyrus,  who  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  to  explore  the 
coun^  of  the  Troglodytae.  (Strab.  L  c;  see  Mei- 
neke,  ad  Steph.  B.  L  c.) 

2.  {Eth  *iXur4pios),  a  city  in  Coele-Syria  00 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.  (Steph.  B.  «.  9.  ;  Polyb.  v. 
70.)  Stephanus  says  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Ethnic  ^iKatrdptos  some  called  the  dty  ^lAsrrcfMa; 
and  in  Polybius  it  is  written  ^iKorepla. 

PHILOTETILA.     [Philotera,  Na  2.] 

PHILYREIS  {*t\vpfrfts),  an  isUnd  off  the  coast 
of  Pontns,  in  the  Euxine.  It  must  have  been  situ- 
ated near  Cape  Zephyrium,  opposite  the  district  in- 
habited by  Uie  Philyres,  from  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  derived  i^  name.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1231 ; 
comp.  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8;  Dionys.  Per.  766; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V.  *iKvp9s.)  Hamilton  {Researches,  i. 
p.  261)  identifies  it  with  the  small  rocky  iahmd  2 
miles  west  of  Cape  Zefreh,  and  between  it  and  the 
island  of  Kerajsonde  Ada.  [!«>&] 

PHINNI  (♦/ffoi).    [Fmnn.] 

PHINO'POLIS  {*i9^o\is,  PtoL  iii.  11.  §  4; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  319),  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  not 
far  from  the  junction  of  the   Bosporos  with  the 
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Euzioe,  and  close  to  the  town  of  Phileae.  It  bu 
been  varionsly  identified  with  Inimakaley  MaurO' 
moloj  and  Derkus.  (Mela,  ii.  2;  Plin.  iy.  11.  s.  18, 
V.  32.  8.  43.)  [T.H.D.] 

PHI'NTIAS  {*unUu  :  Eth,  Phintiensis:  AU- 
cata)y  a  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  at 
the  month  of  the  rirer  Himera,  about  midway  be- 
tween Agrigentum  and  Gela.  It  was  not  an  ancient 
city,  but  was  founded  about  280  b.  c  by  Phintias, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  bestowed  on  it  hb  own 
name,  and  laid  it  out  on  a  great  scale,  with  its 
walls,  temples,  and  agora.  He  then  peopled  it  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  which  he  utterly  destroyed, 
compelling  the  whole  population  to  migrate  to  his 
newly  founded  city.  (Diod.  zxii.  2,  p.  495.)  Phin- 
tias, however,  never  rose  to  a  degree  of  importance 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Gela:  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  c.  249)  as  afford- 
ing shelter  to  a  Soman  fleet,  which  was,  however, 
attacked  in  the  roadstead  by  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  many  of  the  ships  sunk.  (Diod.  xziv. 
1,  p.  508.)  Cicero  also  alludes  to  it  as  a  seaport, 
carrying  on  a  considerable  exyort  trade  in  com. 
(Cic  Verr.  iii.  83.)  But  in  Strabo*s  time  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  same  state  of  decay  with  the 
other  cities  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  as  he  does  not 
mention  it  among  the  few  exceptions.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  Pliny,  indeed,  notices  the  Phintienses  (or 
Phthinthienses  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  MSS.) 
among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  Sicily;  and  its  name 
is  found  also  in  Ptolemy  (who  writes  it  ^BtwOla); 
but  it  is  strange  that  both  these  writers  reckon  it 
among  the  iidand  towns  of  Sicily,  though  its  mari- 
time po^iition  is  dearly  attested  both  by  Diodorus 
and  Cicero.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  also  gives  a 
place  called  **  Plintis,"  doubtless  a  corruption  of 
Phintias,  which  it  pUces  on  the  road  from  Agri- 
gentum a](Hig  the  coast  towards  Syracuse,  at  the 
distance  of  23  miles  from  the  former  city.  {Ttm. 
Ant.  ^  95.)  This  distance  agrees  tolerably  well 
with  that  from  Girffenti  to  AUcata^  though  some- 
what below  the  truth;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  latter  dty,  which  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
though  its  harbour  is  a  mere  roadstead,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Phintias.  There  is  indeed  no 
doubt,  from  existing  remains  on  the  hill  immediately 
above  AUcatcij  that  the  site  was  occupied  in  andent 
times;  and,  though  these  have  been  regarded  by 
local  antiquarians  as  the  rums  of  Gela,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  advanced  by 
Cluverius,  that  that  dty  is  to  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  TemmovOy  and  the  vesUges  which  remain  at 
AUcata  are  those  of  Phintias.  (Cluver.  SicU.  pp. 
200,  214.  See  also  the  artide  Gbla.)  The  re- 
mains themselves  are  of  little  interest.      [E.  H.  B.] 

PHINTON  or  PHINTONIS  INSULA  (♦(•'- 
rmvos  vncoSf  Ptol.),  a  small  island  in  the  strait 
between  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  mentioned  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  the  Itola  deUa  MaddalenOj  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  group  so  situated.  (Plin.  iii.  6. 
8.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §8.)  [E.H.B.] 

PHLA  («Xi).  an  island  in  the  hOce  Tritunis  in 
the  interior  of  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  178),  which  Ste- 
phanus  B.,  copying  from  Herodotus,  calls  an  island 
in  Aegypt,  confounding  it  with  the  island  of  Philae 
in  the  Nile. 

PHLEGRA.     [Pallene.] 

PHLEGRAEI CAMPL  [Campania,  p.  491,  a.] 

PHLIUS  (♦XMvt:  Eik.  ^Mdnrios^  the  territory 
^kuurla),  an  independent  city  in  the  north-eastern 
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part  of  Pdopoonesus,  whose  territoiy  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia,  on 
the  E.  by  Cleonae,  and  on  the  S.  by  Argolis.  This 
territory  is  a  small  valley  about  900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountdns,  from  which 
streams  flow  down  on  every  side,  joining  the  river 
Asopus  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  The  mountain 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain,  from  which  the 
principal  source  of  the  Asopus  springs,  was  called 
Cameates  (Kapytdrris)  in  antiquity,  now  Polyfengo. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)  The  territoiy  of  Phlius  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine.  (Athen.  L 
p.  27,  d.)  According  to  Strabo  (viii.  p.  382),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Araethyrea  (*Apai. 
Bvpda)  on  Mt  Celosse,  which  dty  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  (/^  il  571);  but  the  inhabitants  subse- 
quently deserted  it  and  built  Phlius  at  the  distance 
of  30  stadia.  Pausanias  (ii.  12.  §§  4,  5),  however, 
does  not  speak  of  any  migration,  but  says  that  the 
ancient  capital  was  named  Arantia  ('Apavr/a),  fnm 
its  founder  Aras,  an  autochthon,  that  it  was  after-* 
wards  called  Araethyrea  from  a  daughter  of  Aras, 
and  that  it  finally  recdved  the  name  of  Phlius,  from 
Phlias,  a  son  of  Cdsus  and  grandson  of  Temenns. 
The  name  of  Arantia  was  retained  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  in  the  hill  Arantinus,  on  which  the  city 
stood.  Hence  the  statement  of  grammarians  that 
both  Arantia  and  Araethyrea  were  andent  names  of 
Phlius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  w.  ^Aiovs,  'Aporr/a;  Schol. 
adApolL  Rhod.  i.  115.)  According  to  Stephanus 
B.  (f.  V.  ^Aiovf )  Phlius  derived  its  name  from  Dio- 
nysus and  Chthonophyle.  Phlius  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  Dorians  under  Bhegnidas,  who 
came  firom  ^cyoo.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  mi- 
grated to  Samoa,  others  to  Clazomenae;  among  the 
settlers  at  Samos  was  Hippasus,  from  whom  Pytha- 
goras derived  his  descent  (Pans.  ii.  13.  §  I,  seq.) 
Like  most  of  the  other  Doric  states,  Phlius  was 
governed  by  an  aristocracy,  though  it  was  for  a  time 
subject  to  a  tyrant  Leon,  a  contemporary  of  Pytha- 
goras. (Diog.  Lagrt.  i.  12,  viii.  8;  Cic  TVsc.  v.  3.) 
Phlius  sent  200  soldien  to  Thermopylae  (Herod, 
vii.  202),  and  1000  to  Plataea  (ix.  28).  During 
the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  remained 
faithful  to  Sparta  and  hostile  to  Aigos.  (Thuc  y. 
57|  seq.,  vi.  105.)  But  before  &  c.  393  a  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  government,  for  in 
that  year  we  find  some  of  the  dtizens  in  exile  who 
pn^essed  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  Phliasiaus,  however,  still  continued  faithful  to 
Sparta,  and  received  a  severe  defeat  from  Iphicrates  in 
the  year  already  mentioned.  So  much  were  they  weak- 
ened by  this  blow  that  they  were  obliged  to  admit  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  within  their  walls,  which 
they  had  been  unwilling  to  do  before,  lest  thdr  allies 
should  restore  the  exiles.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  not  betray  the  confidence  pUced  in  them,  and 
quitted  the  dty  without  making  any  change  in  the 
government.  (Xen.  Hdl,  iv.  4.  §  15,  seq.)  Ten 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  383)  the  exiles  induced  the 
Spartan  government  to  espouse  their  cause ;  and  witli 
tiie  fate  of  Mantineia  before  their  eyes,  the  Phliasians 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Spartans,  and  received  the  exiles.  (Xen. 
Hell.  r.  2.  §  8,  seq.)  But  disputes  arising  between 
the  returned  exiles  and  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  government,  the  former  again  appealed  to 
Sparta,  and  Agesilana  was  sent  with  an  anny  in 
B.  c.  380  to  reduce  the  dty.  At  this  period  PUioa 
contained  5000  citizens.  Agesilaus  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  which  held  out  for  a  year  and  eight  mootha. 


C03  I'HLIUS. 

It  wu  ftt  Itngth  obliged  to  gnmndcr  UiroDgh  Ulan 
or  proviiuaiia  in  B.C.  379;  ud  AguUaiui  mppoiiited 
■  council  of  100  nwinben  (hilf  from  the  uila  uid 
hair  from  t!ic  b«3icg«I),  wilh  powen  (f  Lla  uid 
duth  orer  thg  citiiens,  lud  ■uthaiiied  to  frame  a 
mw  cwutilDlion.  (Xm.  ifcUl  v.  3.  g  10,  uq.; 
PlaL  j1^.  34i  Diod.  it.  SO.)  Froii)  thi*  time 
the  PUiuiuu  nnulMd  fulhful  to  SpruU  tbrnngh. 
mt  the  whols  of  ths  Tfa«bui  War,  though  thej  hid 
to  mSet  much  fmm  ths  demtatioD  of  thur  teiri- 
torj  bf  thrir  hostile  ueigbboura.  Tho  ATgirea 
oecniHed  uid  fortified  Trieanmnm  ilwe  Phliiu.  ud 
the  Sicjoniuw  Thjanui  on  ths  KcjonUo  frontier. 
(XeiLZfeU.  vii.  2.  g  I.)  Id  b.  c  368  the  dt;  Ku 
nearif  taken  bf  the  exilo,  who  no  donbt  Lelonged 
to  the  democnilic*]  partj,  and  had  been  diiTen  into 
eiik  after  the  capture  of  ths  dtf  hj  Agoilini. 
In  Ihia  year  a  bsdj  of  Arodiani  and  Elriina,  who 
were  marchiog  through  KemalojtnnEpaminoDdaJ  at 
the  IsttLLUus,  «ere  persuaded  by  ths  Phliaaian  eaiiea 
to  aseiet  them  in  npuriug  the  cltf.  Duiiug  the 
night  the  eiila  etole  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolii; 
and  m  the  mDming  when  the  acoati  atatioued  by  the 
CLtizena  on  the  hiil  Tricaranum  aunonocsd  that  the 
anemjr  were  in  tight,  ths  eiilss  a«»d  the  oppitf- 
tuoilf  to  acale  the  Acropolii,  of  which  thej  obtained 
poBsesuou.  Thej  were,  however,  repulsed  in  their 
attempt  to  force  their  waj  into  the  town,  and  were 
eventuallj  obliged  to  abandon  the  citadel  alio.  The 
Arcadiana  and  Argirea  were  at  ttie  eame  time  le- 
pulaed  fium  the  walls.  (Xen.  HeO.  vii.  i.  §§  S— 9.) 
In  the  followirg  jear  Phliua  was  exposed  to  a  still 
more  farmidahle  attack  from  the  Theban  commander 
at  Sicfon,  a«>i»ted  bj  Enphron,  tjrant  of  that  cilj. 
The  main  body  of  the  armj  descended  from  Tri- 
caiaaum  (o  the  Heneum  which  stood  at  ths  foot  of 
the  mountain,  in  order  to  ruTage  the  Phliaiian  plain. 
Al  the  eame  lime  a  detachment  of  Sicyoniani  and 
relleniiM  were  posted  NK.  of  ths  Acropolis  before 
the  Conntbian  gate,  to  hinder  the  Phliasians  fnaa 
attacking  them  in  their  rear.  But  the  main  bodj 
of  the  troops  waa  repulsed  ^  and  being  unable  to 
j«n  the  detachment  of  Sicjonians  and  Palleniana  in 
consequence  of  a  rsTine  (fopdyO-  ">e  Fhliasians 
alUcked  and  defeated  them  Kith  losi.  (Xen.  BtIL 
TiL2.  §  11,  .eq.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phliua,  like  manj 
of  the  other  Peloponnesian  citiee,  became  auhject  to 
^mntsj  bnt  npon  the  orgaiusation  of  the  Achaean 
League  by  Aratua,  Cleonyinus.wbo  wai  then  tjrant 
of  Phliua,  Toluntarilj  reai^^ned  his  power,  and  the 
tatj  joined  the  league.     (I'oljb.  ii.  <4.) 

Phliua  ia  celebrated  in  the  history  of  literaturs  aa 
the  birth^Bce  of  Pratinaa,  the  inientor  of  the  Sa- 
Ijilc  drama,  and  irho  contended  with  Aeschylus  for 
the  priu  at  Athena.  In  the  a^rom  of  Phlius  Raa 
ths  tomb  of  Aiistiaa,  ths  Bco  of  Praljnas.  (Paus. 
iL  13.  g  6.) 

Paoaauiaj  >ays  that  on  the  Acropolii  of  Phliua 
waa  a  temple  of  Hebe  or  Ganymeda,  in  a  cypitaa 
grove,  which  enjojed  the  right  of  asylum.  (Camp. 
Strab.  TiiL  p.  382.)  There  was  abio  a  temple  of 
Demster  on  Uie  Acropolis.  On  descending  from  the 
citadel  then  stood  on  the  right  a  temple  of  As. 
depini,  and  below  it  the  theatre  and  another  temple 
of  Dsineter.  la  the  agora  there  were  also  other 
pubUc  buildings.     (Fans.  ii.  13.  g  3,  aeq.)     The 

Ccips!  place  at  present  in  the  Pbliasia  ia  the  vil- 
of  Si.  George,  situated  at  the  southern  foot  of 
fc  Tricaranum,  a  mountain  Rith  three  aummils,  which 
■Konds  the  plain  to  the  SB.     The  ruins  of  Phliua 
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are  litlialeil  three  i^nartets  of  m 
on  oda  of  the  apnra  of  Tricaraniun,  worm  ins  n^ 
bank  cf  the  Aaopai.  Th^  tie  of  enuidenblt  o- 
tent,  but  {Coent  little  mon  than  foDDdaliiina.  Ol 
the  aoutb-wceteni  slope  of  the  hsight  atands  the 
church  of  our  Luiy  of  tbe  Hill  (ncuv/fa  fnx-i- 
rimia),  from  which  the  whole  ipot  ia  now  cil:d 
'a  i^r  'raxiArieear.  It  prdbablj  oocnpia  the  vrj 
of  the  temple  of  Aaclepua.  Rob  fmnd  here  TV 
remaina  of  aeveral  Doric  pillara.  Fire  atadia  frm 
the  town  on  the  Aac^mi  are  aome  ruina,  irbicfa  &» 
considers  to  be  those  of  Celeu  (KeAml),  when  IO- 
meter was  worshipped.  (Pans.  u.  14.  §  I.)  laU 
auppcsed  Phlius  to  be  represented  by  aome  nios  .'« 
the  trestern  tide  of  the  moantain,  now  eiJItd  PiJj- 
fttigo;  but  theae  an  more  correctly  usi^lKd  by  Egu 
to  the  ancient  dty  of  AraetbyreK ;  uu]  their  diiiaEtf 
from  those  almdy  described  corrcspoDda  to  tbe  30 
atadia  which,  according  to  Strabo,  waa  the  diit^u 
from  Araelhyica  to  Phliua. 

On  Hu  Tricaranum  ar«  the  renuim  of  a  Emll 
Hellenic  fortnss  called  PaUHxatrtm,  which  is  p^ 
bably  the  fortresi  erected  by  the  ArgirtB  on  tiii 
mounuin.  (Xen.  fie£  Tii.  2.  §§  1,  5,  U,  IJ: 
Dem.  JitgaL  p.  206;  Harpocnt.  t.  v.  Tpu^vu; 
Steph.  B.  a.  c.  TpuK^mni.)  Thyamia.  which  tbe 
Scyoniana  faitified,  as  alrndy  nmrrated  (Xen.  UilL 
Tii.  a.  §  1),  is  pUced  by  Bosa  on  the  lofty  bill  rf 
Bpirii,  the  norUiecn  prolongition  of  TTicannin. 
between  the  Tillages  Stmdnga  and  Strapdmii  sa 
the  sommil  are  the  remains  of  a  Iiuge  tdiuhI  Lmi;, 
probably  built  by  the  Franks  or  Byianliaec  In  the 
aouthem  part  of  tbe  Phlia.<ia  ia  the  Dioscuric 
(AioiTKo^piar),  which  is  mentioned  only  hT  PulybiiH 
(iT.  67,  68,  73),  and  which  by  on  the  'rad  fr.iii 
t^orinth  over  the  monnlain  Apelaurtm  into  the  StTm- 
phalia.  (Leske,  la<nta,  toI.  ra.  p.  339,  Neq. ;  Kw, 
Btiitn  t'm  Pehpamti,  p  39,  aeq. ;  Cnitjns,  FtL- 
poTmaoj^  toL  ii.  p  470,  seq  ) 
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PHLYGONIUM. 

PHLYG(yNIUM  (♦Au7({m0,  a  city  of  Phocia, 
of  ankuown  Bite,  destroyed  at  the  end  oi  the  Phocian 
War.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  2;  Steph.  B.  f.  r.)  Pliny 
calL)  it  Phlygone,  and  eironeoosly  represents  it  as  a 
city  of  Boeotia  (iv.  7.  s.  12). 

PHOCAEA  (^t&Kcua:  Eth.  *etKeu96s  or  *»- 
Kat^s).  the  most  northern  of  the  Ionian  cities  in 
Artia  Minor,  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  between 
the  Stnos  Cymaeus  and  the  Sinns  Hennaeus,  and 
at  a  distance  of  200  stadia  fn»n  Smyrna.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  632;  Plin.  ▼.  31 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  17.)  It 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  emigrants  from 
Pbocis,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Athenian  chie£s, 
Philogenes  and  Damon.  (Strab.  /.  c.  p.  633 ;  Paus. 
vti.  3.  §  5.)  The  first  settlers  did  not  conquer  the 
territory,  but  received  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Gnmaeans. 
The  town,  howerer,  did  not  become  a  member  of 
the  Ionian  confederacy  until  it  placed  princes  of  the 
line  of  Codrus  at  the  head  of  the  government  It  had 
two  excellent  harbourd,  Naustathmus  and  Lampter, 
and  before  the  entrance  into  them  was  situated  the 
little  island  of  Baccheiou,  which  was  adorned  with 
temples  and  splendid  buildings  (Liv.  xsxviii.  22); 
and  owing  to  this  favourable  position,  and  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  town  soon  rose 
to  great  eminence  among  the  maritime  citiett  of  the 
ancient  world.  Herodotus  (i.  163,  Sec.)  states  that 
the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  Gree^  who  undertook 
distant  voyages,  and  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Iberian  seas;  and  that  they  were  the  first  to 
visit  Tartessus.  Arganthonius,  king  of  the  Tartes- 
sians,  became  so  attached  to  them  as  to  try  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  quit  Ionia  and  settle  in  his  own 
dominions;  but  on  their  declining  this,  he  gave  them 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  fortify  their  own  city 
against  the  Persians.  The  Phocaeans  accordingly 
surrounded  their  city  by  a  wall  of  several  stadia  in 
circumference,  and  of  a  very  solid  construction.  In 
the  war  of  Cyrus,  Phocaea  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
that  was  besieged  by  the  army  of  Cyrus,  under  the 
command  of  Harpagus.  When  called  upon  to  sur- 
render, the  Phocaeans,  C(»i8cious  of  being  unable  to 
resist  the  enemy  much  longer,  asked  and  obtained  a 
truce  of  one  day,  pretending  that  they  would  con- 
sider his  proposal.  But  in  the  interval  they  em- 
barked with  their  wives  and  chiklren  and  their  most 
valuable  efiects,  and  sailed  to  Chios.  There  they 
endeavoured  by  purchase  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
group  of  isUnds  called  Oenussae,  and  belonging  to 
the  Chions;  but  their  request  being  refused,  they 
resolved  to  sul  to  Corsica,  where  twenty  years  before 
tlicse  occurrences  they  had  planted  the  colony  of 
Alalia.  Before  setting  out  they  landed  at  Pho- 
caea and  put  the  Persian  garrison  to  the  sword. 
They  then  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
abandon  their  native  country;  nevertheless,  however, 
one  half  of  their  number,  unable  to  overcome  their 
feelings,  remained  behind.  The  rest  proceeded  to 
Corsica,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  their 
colonists.  Soon  tliey  became  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  nations  by  their  piracy  and  depre- 
dations, so  that  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
united  to  destroy  their  power.  The  Phocaeans  suc- 
ceeded indeed  in  defeating  their  enemies,  but  their 
loss  was  so  great  that  they  despaired  of  being  able 
to  continue  the  contest,  and  proceeded  to  Rhegium,  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  Not  long  after  their  arrival  there, 
they  were  induced  to  settle  at  Elaea  or  Velia,  in 
Lucania,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  a 
flonriahing  town.    Among  the  numerous  colonies  of 
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the  Phocaeans  the  most  important  was  Massiua  or 
MarseiUet^  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  most 
western  Maenaca,  in  Uispania  Baetica.  After  the 
emigration  of  half  the  population,  Phocaea  continued 
to  exist  under  the  Persian  dominion ;  but  was  greatly 
reduced  in  its  commerce  and  prosperity,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  it  furnished  only  three  ships 
to  the  fleet  of  the  revolted  lonians  at  the  battle  of 
Lade;  but  their  commander  was  nevertheless  the 
ablest  roan  among  the  lonians.  (Herod,  vi.  11 — 
17.)  After  these  events  Phocaea  is  little  mentioned 
(Thncyd.  i.  13,  viii.  81  ;  Hom.  Uynrn,  i.  35;  Scy- 
lax,  p.  37);  but  some  centuries  hter,  m  the  war  of 
the  Komans  against  Antiochns,  when  Phocaea  was 
besieged  by  a  Roman  fleet,  Livy  (xxxvii.  31)  de- 
scriboi  the  place  as  follows:  — *'  The  town  is  situ- 
ated in  the  inmost  recess  of  a  bay;  its  shape  is  ob- 
long, and  its  walla  enclose  a  space  of  2500  paces; 
they  afterwards  unite  so  as  to  form  a  narrower 
wedge:  this  they  themselves  call  Lampter,  and  it  is 
about  1200  paces  in  breadth.  A  tongue  of  knd 
running  out  into  the  sea  a  distance  of  1000  paces, 
divides  the  bay  nearly  into  two  equal  puts,  and 
forms  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  isthmus  a  very  safe 
port.  The  one  towards  the  south  was  called  Nau- 
stathmus, from  its  being  able  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  ships,  the  other  was  situated  close  to  the 
Lampter.**  On  that  occasion  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  given 
up  to  plunder  by  the  praetor  Aemilius,  though  the 
inhabitants  had  voluntarily  opened  their  gates.  The 
town  with  its  territory,  however,  was  restored  to  the 
inhabitants  by  Aemilius.  (Liv.  L  e.  32;  Polyb. 
xxii.  27,  comp.  v.  77,  xzi.  4;  Liv.  xxxviii.  39.) 
At  a  still  later  period  the  Phocaeans  offended  the 
Romans  by  supporting  the  cause  of  Aristonicus,  the 
claimant  of  the  throne  of  Pergamum ;  and  they  would 
have  been  severely  punished  had  not  the  inhabitants 
of  Massilia  interceded  in  their  behalf.  (Justin, 
xxxvii.  1,  xlili.  3;  Strab.  p.  646.)  The  existence 
of  Phocaea  can  be  traced  throughout  the  imperial 
period  from  coins,  which  extend  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Philips,  and  even  through  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (HierocL  p.  661.)  From  Michael 
Ducas  (^Ann.  p.  89)  we  learn  that  a  new  town  was 
built  not  far  from  the  ancient  city  by  some  Genoese, 
mA.D.  1421.  This  latter,  situated  on  the  isth- 
mus mentioned  by  Livy,  not  &r  from  the  ruins  cf 
the  ancient  city,  is  the  place  now  called  Foggia 
Nova:  the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  Paltuo  Foggia. 
(Chandler,  TVoreb,  p.  96 ;  Arundell,  Seven  Churdtee, 
p.  294;  Hamilton,  Retearches^  ii.  p.  4;  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  iL  p.  53,  &c. ;  Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  Num. 
iii.  2,  p.  1225,  &c.;  Sestini,  p.  83;  Thisqnen,  PAo- 
coftca,  Bonn,  1842,  8vo.) 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  peninsula 
of  Moimt  Mycale,  in  Caria,  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus  B.  (<.  v.).  [L.  S.] 


GOEf  OF  PHOCAEA. 

PHOCEAE.    [Leomtimi,  p.  159,  b.] 

PHCCICUM.     [Phocis.] 

PHOCIS  (ji  *otKlsi  Eth,*wK€^,  Phooensis),  a 
small  country  in  central  Greece,  boimded  od  the  K. 
by  Doris,  on  the  N£.  and  E.  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii 
ukd  Opuntiii  oo  the  SE.  by  Boeotia,  on  the  W.  by  the 
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Osolian  Loerians,  and  on  the  S.  bj  the  Corinthian 
golf.  The  Phocians  at  one  period  of  their  hUtoiy 
pMsessed  a  sea*port,  Daphniu,  on  the  £aboean  aea, 
utervening  between  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and 
Opontii  (Strab.  x.  pp.  424,  425.)  Phocis  is  a 
moantainooa  coontry.  The  greater  part  of  it  ia  oc- 
copied  by  the  lofty  and  mgged  range  of  Pamassan, 
the  lower  portion  of  which,  named  Cir^^is,  descends 
to  the  Corinthian  gulf  between  Cirrha  and  Anticjra : 
below  Cirphis  was  the  fertile  ralley  of  Crissa,  ex- 
tending to  the  Corinthian  gnlC  On  the  NE.  and  E. 
were  the  Locrian  mountains,  lofty  and  difficult  of 
access  on  the  side  of  the  Epicnemidii,  but  less  pre- 
cipitous on  the  side  of  the  Opuntii.  [LocRis.] 
Between  Mount  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian  moun- 
tains flowed  the  river  Cephissus,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia.  [Boeotia,  p.  410, 
seq.]  In  the  valley  oi  the  Cephissus  are  some  narrow 
but  fertile  plains.  The  only  other  rivers  in  Phocis, 
besides  the  Cephissus  and  its  tributaries,  are  the 
Plei»tu8,  flowing  by  Delphi  [Delphi],  and  the  He- 
racleius,  flowing  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  near  Bulis. 
[Buus.] 

Phocis  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  several  of  those  tribes  who  formed  the  population 
of  Greece  bef<NPe  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes. 
Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  we  find  mention  of 
Lelcges  (Dicaearch.  p.  5),  Thracians  (Strab.  is. 

S401;  Thuc  ii.  29;  comp.  Pans.  i.  41.  $  8),  and 
yanteei.  (Strab.  /.  e.)  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
were  conquered  by  the  Phlegyae  from  Orchomenns. 
(Pans.  viii.  4.  §4,  z.  4.  §  1.)  The  country  around 
Tithorea  and  Delphi  is  said  to  have  been  first  called 
Phocis  from  Phocus,  a  son  of  Omytion,  and  grandson 
of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth ;  and  the  name  is  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  countiy  from 
Phocus,  a  son  of  Aeacus,  who  arrived  there  not  long 
afterwards.  (Pans.  iL  29.  S  3,  z.  1.  S  1.)  This 
statement  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Phocians 
were  believed  to  be  a  mixed  Aeolic  and  Achaean 
race,  as  (typhus  was  one  of  the  Aeolic  heroes,  and 
Aeacus  one  of  the  Achaean.  In  the  Trojan  War 
the  inhabitants  appear  under  the  name  of  Phocians, 
and  were  led  against  Troy  by  Schedius  and  Epis- 
trophns,  the  sons  of  Iphitus.    (Hom.  IL  ii.  517.) 

Phocis  owes  its  chief  importance  in  histoiy  to  the 
celebrated  onide  at  Delphi,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Phocians.  But  after  the  Dorians  had  ob- 
tained possesidon  of  the  temple,  they  disowned  their 
connection  with  the  Phocians ;  and  in  historical 
times  a  riolent  antipathy  existed  between  the  Pho- 
cians and  Delphians,     [Delphi,  p.  762.] 

The  Phocians  proper  dwelt  chiefly  in  small  towns 
dtuated  upon  either  side  of  the  Cephissus.  They 
ibrmed  an  ancient  confederation,  which  assembled  in 
A  building  named  Phocicum,  near  Daulia.  (Pans, 
z.  5.  §  1.)  They  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  Thessalians,  who  made  several  attempts 
to  subdue  them  before  the  Persian  War,  and  upon 
one  occa8i9n  they  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  the 
Thessalians  itear  Hyampolis.  (Herod,  viii.  27,  seq. ; 
Pans.  X.  1.)  'When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  the 
Thessalians  were  i^  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
their  ancient  enemies.  vThey  conducted  the  Persian 
army  into  Phocis,  and  lirelve  of  the  Phocian  cities 
were  destroyed  by  the  invaders.  The  inhabitants 
had  previously  escaped  tothe  summits  of  Parnassus 
or  across  the  monntuns  into  the  territoiy  of  the 
Locri  Ozohie.  (Herod,  -^l  32,  seq.)  Some  of  the 
Phocians  were  subsequently  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  Mardonius,  but  tloge  who  had  taken  refuge 
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on  Mt  Pftmassns  sallied  from  their  fiwtnesses  and 
annoyed  the  Persian  army.  (Herod,  ix.  17,  31; 
Pans.  X.  1.  §  11.) 

It  has  hmk  already  remarked  that  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  oiginally  belonged  to  the  Phocians.     The 
latter,  though  dispoes^sed  by  the  Delphians,  had 
never  relinquished  their  claims  to  it.     In  b.  c.  450 
the  oracle  was  again  in  their  possession ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  an  army  to  deprive  them  of  it  and 
restore  it  to  the  Delphians;  but  upon  the  retreat  of 
their  forces,  the  Athenians  marched  into  Pliocis.  and 
handed  over  the  temple  to  the  Phocians.     (Thoc.  i. 
1 12.)    In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Phocians  were 
zealous  allies  of  the  Athenians.     (Corop.  Thuc  iii. 
95.)   In  the  treaty  of  Nicias  (b.  c.  421),  however,  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Delphians  should 
be  independent  of  the  Phocians  (Thuc  v.  18);  and 
from  this  time  the  temple  continued  in  the  undis* 
pnted  possession  of  the  Delphians  till  the  Sacred 
War.   After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c  371),  the 
Phocians  became  subject  to  the  Thebans.   (Xen. 
Hell,  vi.  5.  §  23.)    After  the  death  of  Epaminon- 
das  they  deserted   the  Theban  alliance;  and  the 
Thebans,   in  revenge,  induced  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  to  sentence  the  Phocians  to  pay  a  heary 
fine  on  the  pretext  of  their  baring  cultivated  the 
Cirrhaean  plain,  n.  a  357.    Upon  their  refusal  to 
pay  this  fine,  the  Amphic^mic  Council  ccmsecrated 
the  Phocian  territory  to  Apollo,  as  Cirrha  had  been 
treated  two  centuries  before.    Thereupon  the  Pho- 
cians prepared  for  resistance,  and  were  persuaded  by 
Philomelus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  to  seise  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  and  appropriate  its  treasures  to 
their  own  defence.      Hence  arose  the   celebrated 
Sacred  or  Phocian  War,  which  is  narrated  in  all  h»- 
tones  of  Greece.      When  the  war  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  aid  of  Philip,  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  wreaked  its  vengeance  upon 
the  wretched  Phocians.     It  was  decreed  that  all  the 
towns  of  Phocis,  twenty-two  in  number,  with  the 
exception  of  Abae,  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
habitants scattered   into  rillages,    containing   not 
more  than  fifty  houses  each  ;  and  that  they  should 
repUce  by  yearly  instalments  of  fifty  talents  the 
treasures  they  had  taken  from  the  temple.     The  two 
votes,  which  they  had  had  in  the  Amphicty(uuc 
Council,  were  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to 
Philip.    (Diod.  xvi.  60;  Pans.  x.  3;  DeuL  de  Fait. 
Leg.  p.  385.)     The  Phocians  subsequently  rebuilt 
several  of  their  cities  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  old  enemies  the  Thebans,  who 
had  jdned  the  Athenians  in  their  opposition  to 
Philip.    The  Phocians  fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian 
independence  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  in  tbe 
Lamiac  war;  and  at  a  later  period  they  resisted  the 
Gauls,  when  they  attempted  to  plundler  the  tem|de 
at  Delphi.    (Pans.  z.  3.  §  3.) 

The  chief  town  in  Phocis,  excepting  Delphi,  was 
Elateia,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephis- 
sus, on  the  highroad  from  Locris  to  Boeotia,  in  the 
natural  march,  of  an  army  from  Thermopylae  into 
central  Greece  Next  in  importance  was  Abas,  also 
to  the  left  of  the  Cephissus,  upon  the  Boeotian  fron- 
tier, celebrated  for  its  ancient  oracle  of  Apollo.  The 
other  towns  of  Phocis  may  be  enumerated  in  the 
following  order.  Left  of  tJie  Cephissus  from  N.  to 
S.  Dbtmaea,  Erochus,  Tithronil^,  Tritaea, 
Htampolis.  Right  of  the  Cephissus,  and  between 
this  river  and  Mount  Parnassus,  Lilaea,  Chaba- 
dba,  Axphicaea,  Lkdon,  Neon,  which  was  sup- 
planted by  TiTHORKA  [see  Nsoir],  Pabafotamil 
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id  ttu  Boaotun  frontMr,  Dluui^ 
I'AMOFKi's,  TBjkCHls.  On  Mount  Paniuaiu,  Lt- 
COREU.  DkU-HI.  Cmm,  AflEHDKKU,  Ctfabu- 
ava.  W»l  of  PMTMwmu,  ud  in  Uia  nrighbourhood 
of  the  CoriDlhiin  gulf  from  N.  W  S.,  Cibru,  the 
pwt-town  of  CriiM  md  Delphi,  CiBPBM,  Mkd«om, 

ECHEDIHEU,     AimcTIU,     AlIBRTSIIB,       UaRA. 

TUDB,  Stiru,  Pmltoohiijk,  Buus  wiib  its  pen 
MiCHi'L  (DodHtll,  ClimiaU  Tour,  toL  L  p.  ISS, 
teq.;  L«ike,  MortAtm  Grttee,  toL  ii.  p.  69,  wq.) 
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PHOCU'SAE,  PHUCUSSAE  (*nm;m,  PtoL 
IT.  9.  S  7S  ;  faMwrffu,  Atbta.  L  p.  30,  d. ;  Hw^cL 
I.e.;  Steph.  B,),  iiluid*  Ifipg  off  Zephjrium  ic 
Haniurica(VarM£i)MI),irhichClicCoul-dacriber 
(S^icuM.  §  30)  («]l<  DiLFBum     [E.  B.  J.j 

PUOKBATAK,     FUOEBATIS       [DAnuB- 

PflOE-BU.  [BnFHiA.} 
PUOENl'CE  {*oi>'l<it|),  A  dt7  of  ChMoia  in 
£p«iiiu,  liliulMl  It  Utile  inUnd  north  of  Bulhrotnni 
(Stnb.  Tii.  p.  324),  apon  i  riTor,  th«  andtnt  iuuih 
of  Khich  in  not  muTTlild.  It  ia  dHcribed  by  Puljbiiu, 
in  B.  R  230,  u  the  ■IraiK'*^  """^  powerful,  uid 
richat  of  the  cilin  of  Eprinu.  (Poljb.  iL  S,  8.) 
In  tbst  Je»r  it  wu  optunil  by  a  pirtj  of  IliyriKuii 
uautcd  by  name  Gitlic  menxnihui  ind  the  Kpiruti, 
who  bid  murfaed  lu  (he  mcoe  of  the  pUcf^  oera 
lurpHud  by  ■  uUy  of  ths  lUyriuu  Inm  (be  city, 
■nil  put  lo  the  nut  with  gnat  sUughler.  (Polyb. 
I  f .)  Pbonice  centinaal  to  be  an  important  city, 
and  it  wu  bere  that  a  tmiy  of  pace  wm  negotiated 
belween  Pbilip  and  Ibr  Bumam  toward*  tb«  doat  of 
the  SwoEd  Panic  War,  B.  c.  104.  (Lit.  uii.  11; 
Fgitb.  xxvi.  ST.)  Fboenice  appcan  to  bare  taafed 
the  fate  of  the  other  Epeirot  dlien,  when  they  were 
■jatruytd  by  order  of  the  Miule,  Ihroogb  tbe  influ- 
ents of  Chiini|a,  one  of  iU  dtiieni.  (Poljb.  mii. 
32.)  It  ia  nKDdoned  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  U.  g  7)  and 
Uieroclea  (p.  652),  and  was  nstoctd  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Atdif,  it,  1.)  Pnxofjni  nays  th^t  it 
via  ailuiled  in  a  low  epot,  tuiTDDnded  by  manha, 
and  that  Jutinuui  built  a  oitadsl  upm  a  neigh- 
bouring hilL  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  ire 
found  upon  a  hill  which  alill  bears  the  name  of 
FmikL  "  The  entire  hill  wu  surrounded  by  Uellesic 
stem  eitraniity  wai  tbe 
pb,  aoDia  of  the  walla  of 
n  13  to  30  Feet  in  height. 
....  About  the  middle  of  Iba  height  is  tbe  em- 
placement of  a  rery  lirge  theatA,  the  cnly  remaina 
of  which  an  a  small  piece  of  rough  wall,  which  eu- 

iu  the  place  of  (be  scene,  is  a  anuill  circular  Amnd- 
atioD,  appanntly  that  of  a  town  of  a  later  date. 
Between  it  and  the  north. wnlem  end  of  the  dtadel 

conrsea  of  tits."  (Leake  Nerlitnt  Grtxe,  Tol.  L 
1.68.) 
PUOENI'CIA,  a  cooDtry  on  the  coaat  et  ST^ 

bounded  on  tbe  E.  by  Uount  LebinoD. 


At  the 

dudel,  200  yan! 


I.  KltUL 
Its  Greek  name  was  *«itbn)  (Horn.  (U  ir.  83; 
Herod,  iii.  5:  Thncyd.  ii.  69;  Stnib.  p.  756;  PtoL 
y.  19.  gSl,  &&),  which  in  tbe  beat  Latin  writers  ia 
literally  rendered  Phoenice  (Cic  Atn^.  iL  30;  T*c 
H.  *.  6;  Helii,  i.  11;  Flia.  v.  13,  &c.),  and  in  later 
authon  Phocnida  (Serr.  adVirff.  Aim.1  44S;Hart. 
Capell.  Ti.  119,  &c),  and  once  in  a  anipcded  faiaaga 
of  Cicero.  (FtH.  n.  SO.)  The  latter  form  has, 
however,  prsTailed  imcog  the  mcdema.  By  the 
Phoenicians  tbemselrca,  and  by  tbe  Israelitea,  tbar 
bnd  wag  called  Canaan,  or  Chni ;  an  appellation 
whicb  embraced  the  whda  diatrict  between  tbe 
Titer  Jordan  and  (be  Mediterraneaii.  In  Gepeala 
tbe  name  of  Canaan  occurs  only  aa  that  of  ■  per- 
aon,  and  the  country  ii  deicrihcd  ai  "  the  luid  of 
Canaan.*  In  tbe  tenth  chapter  of  that  book  the 
fallowing  triba  an  meutionid ;  the  Arradites, 
Sinitea,  Arkitea,  and  Zeniarilti,  whoee  sites  may  he 
identified  with  Aradua,  Sinna,  Arra,  and  Kmyra; 
whilst  the  name  of  Sidon,  described  as  (he  firatbom 
of  Canaan,  marks  one  of  the  meet  important  of  the 
Phoenician  towni.  The  ihbreriiited  form  Chna 
(Xh)  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Hecalaeoi  ^Fragin. 
Biitor.  Grace,  p.  17,  Paris,  IMl),  and  in  Sle- 
phanus  Byiantinus  (i.  v.) ;  and  the  translation  of 
Saiiccniatho  by  Philo,  quoted  by  Eusebios  (/Vxup. 
Evinig.  I.  p.  87,  ed.  Giusfbrd}  records  the  change  of 
thii  appellation  into  Phoenix.  The  Septnugint  fre- 
quently rendera  the  Hebrew  Canaan  and  Canaaiute 
by  Phoenicia  and  PhoeuiciaD.  In  Hebrew,  Chna  or 
n  eignifiea  a  low  or  flat  land,  from  7'^,  "to be 
low,"  in  allnsiun  to  tbe  low  land  cf  the  coast  Ita 
Qreck  name  *elri{  has  been  Tariously  deduced  from 
the  brother  iif  Cidmu,  fnm  the  palm-tree,  from  the 
porple  or  blood-red  dye,  fwinli,  which  formed  lb* 
itaple  of  Phoenician  commerce,  and  froQi  the  Bed 
Sea,  or  Mire  Eiythruum,  where  the  Pboeniciana 
(re  snppcced  to  hive  origiually  dwelt  (Slepb.  B. 
I.  r.  i  SU.  Ilil  L  S9  ;  Hesycb.  i.  e.  ^a6i ;  Ach. 
Tatius,  ii.  4 ;  Glrab.  i.  p.  4S,  &c.)  Of  all  these 
etymologies  (be  eeccod  is  tbe  most  probable,  aa  it 
iccords  with  the  practice  cf  antiquity  in  many  other 
ioBtance*. 

IL       PimiCAI.  GlOOBAPHT. 

The  bouDdaries  of  Phoenida  are  not  very  clearly 
liid  down  in  andent  wrilen.  Tbe  Mediterranean 
«a  on  the  W.  and  Lebanca  on  the  E.  form  natoial 
limits  ;  but  on  the  N.  and  S.  they  are  tarionsly 
liird.  According  to  Herodotus  tbe  N.  boundary  Of 
Phoenida  wu  the  bay  of  Myriaudrus,  whilst  on  tbe 
S.  it  tenuinattd  a  little  below  Mount  Carmel,  er 
when  tbe  territory  of  Judaea  loncbed  the  sea  (bL 
^,  ir.  38.  Tii.  89).  Slrabo  makae  it  extend  fmn 
Urtboua  on  the  N.,  lo  Pelusimn  in  Egypt  on  tba 
S.  (xtL  pp.  793,  7SS).  Bot  Phoenicia,  conaidmd 
la  a  politick  oi>nledu«tion,  nether  ivached  aa  far 
tl.  as  the  boundary  of  Herodotua,  nor  so  far  8.  aa 
iba[  of  Strabo.  Myriandnu  waa  indeed  inhabiled 
!y  Phoenidana;  but  it  apptan  to  bare  been  only 
u  colony,  and  wis  sepamled  from  Phoenicia,  jm. 
rerlj  so  called,  by  an  intervening  tract  of  the  Syrian 
.'lut.  (Xenopti.  A»rJ>.  i.  4.  §  6.)  Tba  mon  accn- 
nte  bonudariM  of  Phoenida,  and  which  will  be 
ajopled  bore,  an  (boH  laid  down  by  Pliny  (v.  17), 
I'bich  indude  it  between  Aradui  on  the  :4.,  and  tlw 
riw  Ctaoneaa  v  Crocodilon  on  tbe  g.  The  aanw 
Vma  an  given  in  Ptolemy  (v.  IS.  g  4),  except 
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that  he  makes  tho  river  Eleathenu  the  N.  boun- 
dary, and  does  not  mention  Aradns,  which  lay  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  that  stream.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  that  Aradus  belonged  to  Phoe- 
nicia. So,  too,  at  the  southern  extremi^,  the  town 
of  Dora  was  unquestionably  Phoenician,  whilst 
Caesarea,  the  first  town  S.  of  the  GhoTBens,  be- 
longed to  Palestine. 

Phoenicia,  as  thus  defined,  lies  between  lat  32^ 
38'  and  34^  52'  N.,  and  long.  35—36^  E.  It  forms 
A  narrow  slip  of  land  about  120  miles  in  length, 
and  seldom  more,  but  frequently  less,  than  12  miles 
broad.  The  range  of  Libanns,  which  skirts  the 
greater  part  cf  its  eastern  side,  throws  out  spurs 
which  form  promontories  on  the  coast,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  Theu-prosopon  (dtov- 
vft6<rtnroi)  between  the  towns  of  Trieris  and  Botrys, 
and  the  Promont<nium  Album  between  Tyre  and 
Ecdippa.  Farther  to  the  S.  Mount  Garmel  forms 
another  bold  promontory.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia 
presents  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  small  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  and  render  it  well  watered  and 
fruitful  The  coast-line  trends  m  a  south-westerly 
direction ;  so  that  whilst  its  northern  extremity  lies 
nearly  under  long.  36^,  its  southern  one  is  about 
under  35^.  Aradus,  its  most  northerly  town,  lies 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  between  2  and  3 
miles  from  the  mainland,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Mount  Bargylus.  On  the 
ooast  over  against  it  lay  Antaradus.  From  this 
point  to  Tripolis  the  coast  forms  an  exten^ivo  bay, 
into  which  several  rivers  fall,  the  principal  being  the 
Eleuthems  {Nahr-d-Kebir)j  which  flows  through 
the  valley  between  Mount  Bargylus  and  Libanns. 
To  the  N.  of  the  Eleuthems  lie  the  towns  of  Simyra 
andMarathus;  to  the  S.  the  principal  town  before 
arriving  at  TripoUs  was  Orthosia,  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. Tripolis  stands  on  a  promontory  about  half 
a  mile  broad,  and  running  a  mile  into  the  sea.  It 
u  washed  by  a  little  river  now  called  Et-Kaduha^ 
<*  the  holy.**  Tripolis  derived  its  name  from  being 
the  federal  town  of  the  throe  leading  Phoenician 
cities.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  each  of  which  had 
here  its  separate  quarter.  To  the  S.  of  Tripolis  the 
country  rises  into  chalk  hills,  which  press  so  closely 
on  the  sea  as  to  leave  no  room  for  cultivation,  and 
scarcely  even  for  a  road,  and  which  form  the  bold 
promontory  already  mentioned  of  Theuprosopon. 
iRat^'SAekah.')  The  chief  towns  of  this  district 
are  Calamos  and  Trieris.  To  the  S.  of  Theu- 
prosopon the  hills  recede  a  little  from  the  sea,  but 
at  a  distance  of  between  20  and  30  miles  form 
another  lofty  promontory  called  Climax  {Ras  Walta 
SHian),  from  the  circumstance  that  the  steepness 
of  the  cliffii  rendered  it  necessary  to  cut  steps  in 
them.  Along  this  tract  several  rivere  descend  into 
the  sea,  the  fwincipal  of  which  is  the  Adonis  (^Nakr- 
el-Ibrakim),  The  chief  towns  aro  Botrys,  7  miles 
S.  of  Theuprosopon,  and  By  bins,  a  little  S.  of  the 
Adonis.  Palai-byblus  lay  still  further  S.,  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  Aphaca,  noted  for  its  licentious  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  was  seated  in  the  interior,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Adonis  in  Libanns.  The  pro- 
montory of  Climax  formed  the  K.  point  of  the  bay, 
DOW  called  Ketrvan,  the  S.  extremity  of  which,  at 
a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  is  formed  by  the  heaA- 
land  Rai-en-Nahr'd-Kelbj  on  which  the  town  of 
Berytus  formerlyNstood.  At  about  the  middle  of 
this  bay  the  river  £grcus  {Nahr^el-Kelb)  discharges 
itselt  into  the  sea  lUirongh   a  narrow  chasm   Uie 
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nearly  perpendicular  clifis  of  which  are  200  htt  is 
height  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lycus  rises  the  Grbd-tlSaimm^  the  hi}:hert 
summit  of  Libanns.  The  sonthem  side  of  this 
▼alley  is  enclosed  by  steep  and  almoat  inacoeauble 
cliflb,  up  the  &ce  of  which  traces  of  a  road  are  still 
visible,  made  probably  by  the  Egyptians  during 
their  wars  in  Palestine.  A  lower  and  broader  road 
of  more  gradual  ascent  was  oonstmcted  by  the  em- 
pemr  M.  Aurelius.  To  the  S.  of  this  spot,  the  plain 
between  Libanus  and  the  sea  at  Berytns  is  of  greats 
length  tlian  in  any  other  port  of  Phoenicia.  The 
land,  which  conbists  of  gentle  undulations,  is  very 
fertile,  and  {wtxluces  orange  and  nrialberry  trees  in 
abundance.  This  pUin  extends  soathwards  as  hr 
as  the  river  Tamyras,  a  distance  of  about  10 
mOes.  Berytus  (BehiHU)  is  washed  by  the  htit 
Magoras.  From  the  headland  on  which  it  stands — 
the  most  projecting  point  in  Phoenicia  —  the  ami 
again  forms  a  long  cunre  down  to  Sidon.  On  Urn 
part  of  the  ooast  stand  the  towns  of  Platanus  and 
Porphyrium.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  Platanus  is 
the  river  Tamyrss  (X^omow),  alrestdj  mentkaed, 
and  between  Porphyrium  and  Sidon  the  river  Bos- 
trenus  (AvwaUk).  To  the  S.  of  the  Taxnjras  the 
country  again  becomes  rugged  and  bsuren,  and  the 
hills  press  closely  upon  the  sea.  The  narrow  plaia 
of  the  Bostrenus,  however,  about  2  miles  broad,  ii 
of  the  highest  fertility,  and  produces  the  finest  fruits 
in  Syria.  Sidon  stands  on  a  small  prumootiv^ 
about  2  miles  S.  of  the  Bostrenus.  From  Sidon  s 
pUin  extends  to  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  S..  as 
far  as  Sarepta,  the  Zarepihah  of  the  Book  of  Km.i 
(1  Kingiy  xviL  9),  which  stands  on  an  eminence  netf 
the  sea.  From  Sarepta  to  Tyre  ia  about  20  miles. 
Nine  miles  to  the  N.  of  Tyre  the  site  of  the  anciot 
Omithonopolis  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a  plact 
called  Adncn  or  AdkntH,  At  this  place  the  plain, 
which  had  expanded  after  passing  Sarepta,  agaia 
contracts  to  about  2  miles,  and  runs  along  the  coast 
in  gentle  undulations  to  Tyre,  where  it  expands  to  i 
width  of  about  5  miles.  The  hills  which  bound  i: 
are,  however,  of  no  great  height,  and  are  cultirated 
to  the  summit  At  about  5  miles  N.  of  Tyre  this 
pUin  is  crossed  by  the  river  Kanmitk^  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Lerates,  the  most  considerable  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  only  one  which  makes  its  way 
through  the  barrier  of  the  mountains.  It  rises  in 
the  valley  of  Bekaa,  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  at  a  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  El-LUami^  b  ooosequently 
precipitous  and  romantic,  till  it  forces  its  way  through 
the  defiles  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Libanns. 
Sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  frequently  rush 
down  its  valley,  rendering  the  navigaticm  of  this 
part  of  the  coafrt  veiy  dangerous.  From  Tjrre,  the 
site  of  which  will  be  found  described  under  its  pmprr 
head,  the  coast  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles,  to  the  Promontorium 
Album  (^RaiM-Ahiad)y  befbre  mentioned,-— a  bluff 
headland  consisting  of  white  perpendicular  cliffs 
300  feet  high.  The  road  from  Tyre  to  its  summit 
seems  originally  to  have  ocmsisted  of  a  series  cf 
steps,  whence  it  was  called  Climax  Tyxiorum,  or 
the  Tyrian  staircase;  but  subsequently  a  road  was 
laboriously  cut  through  the  rock,  it  ia  said,  by 
Alexander  the  Great  From  this  proDKmtory  the 
coast  proceeds  in  a  straight  and  almost  southerly 
direction  to  Ptolemais  or  Acco  (^Acre),  a  distance  ii 
between  20  and  30  nules.     About  midwaj  lay 
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Ecdippa,  now  Zb6^  the  Achzib  of  Scriptnre  (Josh. 
xix.  *J9),  regarded  by  the  Jews  after  the  captivitj  as 
the  northern  bonndarj  of  Judaea.  Ptolemais  stands 
on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river  Beliia  (Nacunan)^ 
but  at  a  little  distance  from  it  To  the  SE.  a  fertile 
plain  stretches  itself  out  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
From  Ptclemais  the  coast  forms  a  deep  bay,  about 
8  miles  across,  the  further  extremity  uf  which  is 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Carmel.  It  is  now 
called  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Khaifa.  The  bold  and 
lofty  headland  of  Cannel  is  only  a  continuation  or 
spar  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a  range  of 
no  great  height,  from  1200  to  1500  feet,  which 
runs  for  18  miles  in  a  direction  from  S£.  to  NW., 
gradually  sinking  as  it  approaches  the  coast  A 
convent  near  the  cape  or  promontory  is  about  582 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  its  NE.  side  flows  the 
Kishon  of  Scripture,  which,  when  not  swollen  by 
rains,  is  a  small  stream  finding  its  way  through  the 
sand  into  the  sea.  Towards  the  bay  the  sides  of 
Carmel  are  steep  and  ragged,  but  on  the  south  they 
slope  gently  and  are  more  fertile.  Carmel  was 
celebrated  in  Hebrew  song  for  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility ;  and  though  its  orchards  and  Tineyards  no 
longer  exist,  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  still  marked 
by  the  profusion  of  its  shrubs  and  the  luxuriance  of 
its  wild-flowers.  From  the  promontory  of  Carmel 
the  coast  gradually  sinks,  and  at  its  lowest  point 
stands  Dora,  a  town  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Phoenician  parple.  Beyond 
this  point  wo  shall  not  pursue  the  description  of  the 
coa&t ;  for  although  between  Dora  and  Egypt  some 
towns  are  fuund  which  were  inhabited  by  Phoe- 
nicians, yet  in  their  ge<^raphical  distribution  they 
belong  more  properly  to  Palestine. 

That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washed 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
t5  ^oiv'.Kiov  viKoeyos  (Agatbem.  ii.  14),  or  2i8oWi} 
ddXcuTffa  (Dion.  Per.  ▼.  117),  and  by  the  Latins 
Mare  Phoenicium.  (PUn.  v.  13,  ix.  12,  &c)  Its 
s«mthem  portion,  as  far  as  Sidon,  is  affected  by  the 
curiTnts  which  carry  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down 
by  the  Nile  to  the  eastward  ;  so  that  towns  which 
were  once  maritime  are  now  become  inland,  and  the 
famous  harbours  (^  Tyre  and  Sid(»i  are  nearly  choked 
with  sand. 

The  climate  of  Phoenicia  is  tempered  by  the 
vicinity  of  Lebanon,  which  is  capped  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  retains  it 
in  its  ravines  even  during  the  heats  of  summer. 
(Tac.  UuL  V.  6.)  Hence  the  temperature  is  much 
lower  than  mijjht  be  expected  from  the  latitude. 
At  Dcirout^  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Phoenicia, 
the  usual  summer  heat  is  about  90°  Fahrenheit, 
whilst  the  winter  temperature  is  rarely  lower  than 
50°.  In  the  mountains,  however,  Uie  winter  is 
seTerc,  and  heavy  &lb  of  snow  take  place.  The 
rainy  season  commences  towards  the  end  of  October, 
or  beginning  of  November,  from  which  time  till 
March  there  are  considerable  falls  of  rain  or  snow. 
From  May  till  October  rain  is  very  unusual 

As  Phoenicia,  though  small  in  extent,  is,  from  its 
configuration  and  natural  features,  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  climate,  so  its  vegetable  productions  are 
necessarily  very  various.  The  sides  of  Lebanon  are 
clothed  with  pines,  firs,  and  cypress,  besides  its  far- 
famed  cedars.  The  lowlands  produce  com  of  all 
sorts,  peaches,  pomegranates,  grapes,  oranges,  citrons, 
figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits.  It  also  yields  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  silk.  The  whole  country  is 
sabject  to  earUiqaakes,  the  eflect  of  volcanic  agency ; 
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from  which  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  the 
corrents  already  mentioned,  both  Tyre  and  Sidon 
have  suffered  changes  which  render  than  no  longer 
to  be  recognised  from  ancient  descriptions.  In  soma 
places  the  coast  has  been  depressed  by  earthquakes, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lycus  are  traces  of 
submerged  quarries.  (Berton,  Topogr.  de  Tyr.  p. 
54.)  In  like  manner,  the  lake  Gendevia,  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  in  which  Pliny  (v.  1 7)  describes  the 
river  Belas  as  rising,  has  now  disappeared ;  though 
Shaw  {Trav.  ii.  33)  mentions  some  pools  near  its 
source.  The  geological  structure  of  Phoenicia  is 
recent,  and  consists  of  chalk  and  sandstone,  the 
higher  mountains  being  formed  of  the  Jura  lime- 
stone. The  only  metal  found  is  iron,  which  occurs 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  hills  above  BtinmL 
In  the  sandstone  of  the  same  district,  bituminous 
wood  and  brown  coal  are  found,  but  in  small 
quantities  and  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

III.  Etuholooical  Relatioits  of  the 

PlIOSHICIAKS. 

The  Phoenicians  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
^oiviKti  (Hom.  Od,  iv.  84 ;  Herod,  i.  1 ;  Thucyd. 
i.  8,  &c),  and  by  the  Romans  Phctenices  (Cic.  N.  D, 
XL  41  ;  Mela,  i.  12 ;  Plin.  v.  13,  &c).  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  or  Aramaean  race. 
The  Scriptures  give  no  intimation  that  they  were 
not  indigenous;  and  when  the  Hebrews  settled  in 
Canaan,  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  already  flouribhing 
cities.  (Jo«A.  xix.  28,  29.)  By  classing,  however, 
the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  (^enetif,  x.  15),  the  Scriptures  imply 
an  immigration.  The  reason  of  this  classification, 
was  probably  their  colotir,  the  darkness  of  their  com- 
plexion indicating  a  southern  origin;  yet  their 
language,  a  safer  criterion,  marks  them,  as  we  have 
said,  for  a  Semitic  race.  This,  though  not  strictly 
identical  with  the  Hebrew,  was  the  nearest  allied  tc 
it  of  all  the  Semitic  tongues.  St  Jerome  {jComrn,  m 
Jer.  XXV.  21)  and  St  AugUbtine  {TracL  15  m 
Evang,  Joan.)  testify  that  the  Panic  languags 
resembled  the  Hebrew.  The  same  affinity  is  ob- 
servable in  Pimic  words  preserved  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  ;  as  in  the  Poenuhu  of  PUiutus, 
especially  since  the  improvement  of  the  text  by  the 
collation  of  Mai.  The  similarity  is  also  evinced  by 
bilingual  inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens,  where 
many  Phoenicians  were  settled,  as  will  be  related  in 
the  sequel.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable proofii  is  the  inscription  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian tablet  discovered  at  MarseUks  in  1845,  of 
which  74  words,  oat  of  94,  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament 

Pro£uie  writers  describe  the  Phoenicians  as  im- 
migrants from  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thus  Herodotus  (i.  1,  vii.  89)  asserts  that  they 
originally  dwelt  on  the  Erythraean  sea;  an  appella- 
tion which,  in  his  language,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
other  ancient  writers,  embraces  not  only  the  present 
Red  Sea,  but  also  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean.  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7Cf^),  who  adds  that  there  were  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  tTo  islands,  Tyrus  and  Aradus, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  temples  resembling 
those  of  the  Phoenitians,  and  who  claimed  the  like- 
named  blands  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
their  colonies.  Heeren  (/2esfarcAe«,  vol.  it.  p.  56, 
Eng.  trans.),  who  admits  that  traces  of  Phoenician 
workmanship  and  buildings  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  these  islands,  reverses  the  parentage,  and 
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makes  them  to  be  odlonies  of  their  more  celebrated 
namesakes,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Stralio, 
and  without  {arodncing  any  counter  anthority.  The 
isle  of  Tylns  or  Tyros  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (vi.  32).  The  aocoont  given  fay  Justin  is  in 
harmony  with  these  authmties  (xviiL  3).  He  de- 
scribes the  Tyrians  as  having  been  disturbed  in  their 
native  seats  by  an  earthquake,  and  as  migrating 
thence,  first  to  what  he  calls  the  "Assyrian  lake " 
and  subsequently  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  recent  writer  (Kenrick,  Phoemeia^  p.  47)  takes 
this  Assyrian  lake  to  have  been  Gennesaret  or  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  there  was  no  other  collection  of  waters 
in  S.  Assyria  to  which  the  term  could  be  applied. 
This  would  have  formed  a  natural  resUng-place  in 
the  joomey  <^  the  emigrants.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  ooQoealed,  that  the  account  of  these  writers  has 
been  rejected  by  several  very  eminent  authws,  as 
Bochart,  Hengstenberg,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  and  others, 
and  more  recently  by  Movers,  a  writn*  who  has  paid 
great  attention  to  Phooiician  history,  and  who  has 
discussed  this  question  at  considerable  length.  (Z>»e 
Phowzier,  vol  iL  pt  i.  pp.  23 — 62.)  .His  prin- 
cipal arguments  are,  that  the  Phoenician  traditions, 
which  go  back  to  the  primitive  chaos,  represent  even 
the  gods,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  of 
life,  as  indigenous ;  that  the  Scriptures,  whose 
testimony  is  preferable,  both  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  because  it  arose  out  of  the  boeom  of 
the  people  themselves,  make  no  mention  of  any 
ench  immigration,  though  at  that  time  its  memoiy 
oonld  not  have  been  obliterated  had  it  really 
occurred,  and  though  it  would  have  served  the 
purpose  of  the  Jews  to  represent  the  Canaanites  as 
intruders;  and  that  the  name  of  the  people,  being 
derived  from  the  charscter  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
appellations  of  diflferent  tribes,  such  as  the  Gibli  at 
Byblus,  tlie  Sidonians  at  Sidon,  &c.,  mark  them  as 
indigenous.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Phoenician  traditions  rest  on  the  equivocal  authority 
of  the  pretended  Sanconiatho,  and  come  to  us  in  so 
qaestioiuU)le  a  shape  that  they  may  evidently  be 
made  to  serve  any  purpose.  Thus  Movers  himself 
quotes  a  passage  from  Sanconiatho  (vol.  ii.  pL  i.  p. 
28),  to  the  efflKt  that  the  Tyrians  invented  ship- 
building, because  it  directly  contradicts  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  sea-&ring 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  although 
he  had  previously  cited  the  same  passage  (voL  i.  p. 
143)  in  proof  of  the  Euhemerism  of  Philo>  Sanco- 
niatho, who,  it  is  there  said,  attributed  the  invention 
of  navigation  to  the  Cabin  merely  because  the  Phoe- 
nician mariners  considered  themselves  as  sailing 
under  the  protection  uf  their  deities.  Can  such 
testimony  be  compared  with  that  of  the  "loyal- 
hearted  and  truthful  Herodotus,"  as  Movers  dia- 
lacterises  him  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  134),  who,  be  it 
observed,  also  founds  his  account  on  the  tradHiont  of 
the  Phoenicians  (J»s  ainoX  Kiyowrt,  vii.  89),  and 
who  could  have  had  no  possible  interest  in  misrepre- 
senting them?  Nor  could  the  natural  vanity  of  the 
Phoenicians  have  found  any  gratification  in  mislead- 
ing him  on  this  point,  since  the  tradition  lessened, 
rather  than  enhanced,  the  splendour  of  their  origin. 
The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  is 
merely  ntgaiwe  ;  nor,  were  it  otherwise,  could  they 
be  taken  as  a  certain  guide  in  ethnologiod  inquiries. 
They  were  not  written  with  that  view,  and  we  have 
already  adverted  to  a  discrepancy  in  their  treatment 
of  this  subject.  The  question,  however,  is  too  long 
to  be  Ailly  discussed  in  this  place.    We  have  merely 
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adverted  to  some  of  the  principal  beads,  and  the; 
who  wish  to  pursne  the  inqoixy  fortlier  are  referred 
to  the  passage  in  Mover's  work  already  indicalsd, 
and  to  Mr.  Kenrick*s  Phoenieia  (chap.  iiL). 

IV.  HisroBT. 

Our  knowledge  of  Phoenician  histofj  is  oalj 
fragmentary.  Its  native  records,  both  literary  and 
monumental,  have  almost  utterly  perished ;  and  ve 
are  thus  reduced  to  gather  from  scattex^  nokites  is 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Greek  and  Bonaa 
authors,  and  sometimes  to  supply  bj  inference,  the 
annals  of  a  country  which  stuids  Uie  second  in  poiat 
of  antiquity,  which  for  some  thoosands  of  jean 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  work!,  and  to  which 
Europe  owes  the  germs  of  her  civilisation. 

If  we  accept  the  authority  of  Herodotns,  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  appeared  upon  the  coasts  d 
the  Mediterranean  at  least  twenty-eeven  or  twentj- 
eight  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  onkr 
to  sscertain  the  age  of  Hercules,  respecting  which 
the  Egyptian  chronology  differed  very  widely  fnni 
the  Greek,  that  conscientious  hbtorian  resolved  t4 
inquire  for  himself,  and  accordingly  sailed  to  Ivre, 
where  he  had  heard  that  there  was  a  famous  teDjJe 
of  Hercules.  It  was,  therefore,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  chronological  point  that  he  vas 
at  the  trouble  of  making  this  voyage,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  infins- 
ation  which  he  received  from  the  priests  withoat 
some  examination.  From  these  he  learned  that  the 
temple  had  existed  2300  years,  and  that  it  «u 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Tyre  (iL  43,  44)l 
Now,  as  Herodotus  flourished  about  the  middie 
of  the  fifth  century  before  our  aera,  it  foUovi 
that  Tyre  must  have  been  founded  about  2750 
years  b.  g  The  high  antiquity  of  this  date  is 
undoubtedly  startling,  and  on  that  account  kai 
been  rejected  by  several  critics  and  historians.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  why  it  should  be  reganled  u 
altogether  improbable.  The  chronology  of  the  Je«s 
is  carried  back  more  than  2000  years  b.  a ;  yet  tU 
Jewish  Scriptures  uniformly  intimate  the  moch 
higher,  and  indeed  immemorable,  antiquity  of  tbe 
Canaanites.  Again,  if  we  look  at  Egypt,  this  sera 
would  fall  under  the  14th  dynasty  of  its  king&* 
(2750—2631  B.  c),  who  had  had  an  historical  ex- 
istence,  and  to  whom  many  conquests  are  attrilHited 
before  this  period.  This  dynasty  was  fblkmed  bj 
that  of  the  Hyksos,  who  were  probably  Canaaoite», 
and  are  described  by  Manetho  as  skilled  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  of  fortifying  camps  and  cities.  (Syne, 
pp.  113,  114 ;  Schol.  in  Platon.  Tim,  voL  vii.  p. 
288,  ed.  Tauchn.) 

If  Sidon  was  older  than  Tyre,  and  its  motber- 
dty,  as  it  claimed  to  be,  this  would  add  Bfltat 
difficulty  to  the  question,  by  canying  back  the  chro- 
nology to  a  still  higher  period.  But  even  this  ob- 
jection cannot  be  regarded  as  fotal  to  the  date  as- 
signed to  Tyre.  Cities  at  so  short  a  distance  might 
easily  have  been  pUnted  by  one  another  within  a 
very  brief  space  of  time  from  their  origin ;  and  the 
ctmtest  between  them  m  ancient  times  for  priority, 
not  only  shows  that  the  question  was  a  very  am- 
biguous one,  but  also  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
difference  in  their  dates  could  not  have  been  very 
great  The  weight  of  ancient  evidence  on  ather 
side  of  the  question  is  pretQr  nearly  ^•leni?wi.     On 

*  This  is  the  date  assigned  by  Hovera ;  but  by 
some  authorities  it  is  pUced  later. 
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ono  side  it  is  alleged  that  Sidon  is  styled  in  Scriptore 
the  eldest  born  of  Canaan  {Gen.  xliz.  13),  whilst 
Tyre  is  not  mentioned  till  the  invasion  of  Palestine 
by  the  Israelites.  (Joah,jJJL29.)  But  in  the  former 
passaj^e  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  person 
with  the  city ;  and  the  second  argument  is  at  best 
only  negative.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  name  of 
Tyre  does  not  once  occur  in  Homer,  though  the 
Sidonians  are  frequently  mentioned;  and  in  one  pas- 
sage {Od.  xiii.  285)  Sidonia  is  used  as  the  general 
name  of  Phoenicia.  This,  however,  only  shows  that, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  Sidonia  was  the  leading  city, 
and  does  not  prove  that  it  was  founded  before  Tyre. 
The  some  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  silence  of 
Scripture.  That  Tyre  was  in  existence,  and  must 
have  been  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is 
unquestionable;  since,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
she  founded  the  colony  of  Gadeira,  or  CadiZf  not 
long  after  the  Trojan  War ;  and  many  years  of 
commercial  prosperity  must  have  elapsed  before 
she  could  have  planted  so  distant  a  possession. 
Poets,  who  are  not  bound  to  historical  accuracy,  will 
often  use  one  name  in  preference  to  another  merely 
because  it  is  mure  sonorous,  or  for  some  similar 
reason ;  and  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  756),  in  commenting 
upon  this  very  circumstance  of  Homer's  silence, 
observes  that  it  was  cnly  the  poets  who  glorified 
Sidon,  whilst  the  Phoenician  colonists,  both  in  Africa 
and  Spain,  gave  the  preference  to  Tyre.  This  pas- 
sa«;e  has  been  cited  in  proof  of  Strabo*s  own  decision 
in  favour  of  Sidon;  but,  from  the  ambiguous  word- 
ing of  it,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded.  Movers 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  118)  even  construes  it  in  favour  of 
Tyre ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  opposite 
view  is  rather  strengthened  by  another  passage 
(i.  p.  40)  in  which  Strabo  calls  Sidon  the  metropolis 
of  the  Phoenicians  (r^jy  yiitrp6To\iy  ahrStv),  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
most  ancient  Phoenician  traditions  relate  to  Tyre, 
and  not  to  Sidon ;  that  Tyre  is  called  ixaripa  ^oi- 
yUwy  by  Meleager  the  epigrammatist  (Anth.  Graec. 
vii.  428. 13),  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo ; 
that  an  inscription  to  the  same  effect  is  found  on  a 
coin  of  Antiochus  IV.,  b.  c.  175 — 164  (Gesen. 
Mon.  Phoen,  i.  262) ;  and  that  the  later  Boman 
and  Greek  writers  seem  unanimously  to  have  re- 
garded the  claim  of  Tyre  to  superior  antiquity  as 
preferable.  Thus  the  emperor  Hadrian  settled  the 
ancient  dispute  in  favour  of  that  city  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
Tlav?sjos  Tvpios)y  and  other  testimonies  will  be  found 
in  Orosius  (iii.  16),  Ulpian  (/%.  tit.  xxv.),  and 
Eunapius  (r.  Porphyr.  p.  7,  ed.  Wytt)  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that  if  the  Phoenicians  came  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  name  of  Tyre  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  one  of  their  earliest  settlements  on 
the  Mediterranean.  This  dispute,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Byblus  and  Berytus 
also  claimed  to  bo  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 
Phoenician  cities. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  latest  of  tlie  Phoenician  settlements  in  Syria, 
which  was,  perhaps,  Hamath  or  Epipliania  on  the 
Orontcs,  preceded  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Jews,  which  event  is  usually  placed  in  the  year 
1450  B.  c.  The  expedition  oif  Joshua  into  Canaan 
is  one  of  the  earliest  events  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Phoenicians.  In  order  to  oppose  his  progress, 
the  king  of  Hazor  organised  a  confederacy  of  the 
Canaanite  states.  (Jo»h.  ii.  10.)  But  the  allies 
were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter.  Hazor  was 
taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  territory  of  the  con- 
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federate  kings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Israelites.  The  defeated 
host  was  pursued  as  far  as  Sidon ;  but  neither  that 
nor  any  other  town  of  Phoenicia,  properly  so  called, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  nor  on  the  whole 
does  the  expedition  of  Joshua  seem  to  have  had 
much  efiSoct  on  its  political  condition.  Yet  there 
was  a  constant  succession  of  hostilities  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  some  of  the  Jewish  tribes ;  and  in 
the  book  of  Judges  (x.  12)  we  find  the  Sidonians 
mentioned  among  the  oppressors  of  Israel. 

Sidon,  then,  must  have  early  risen  to  be  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  as  may  indeed  be  also  inferred  fruiu 
the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  frequently  alluded  to.  Yet  a  year  before 
the  capture  of  Troy,  the  Sidonians  were  defeated  by 
the  king  of  Ascalon,  and  they  were  obliged  to  t'ike 
refuge— or  at  all  events  a  great  proportion  of  them 
— at  Tyre.  (Justin,  xviii.  3.)  Wo  are  ignorant 
how  this  conquest  was  effected.  The  name  of 
Ascalon  probably  represents  the  whole  pentapolis  of 
Philistia;  and  we  know  that  shortly  aflcr  this  event 
the  Philistines  were  powerful  enough  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary, 
and  to  retain  it  as  such  till  the  time  of  David. 
Justin,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  speaks  of  Tyre  as 
/bunded  by  the  Sidonians  (condiderunt)  on  this  oc- 
casion. This  expression,  however,  by  no  means 
implies  %  first  foundation,  since  in  the  next  chapter 
he  again  uses  the  same  word  to  denote  the  restora- 
tion of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  has  been 
already  said,  as  will  appear  at  greater  length  in  the 
account  of  the  Phoenician  colonies,  that  Tyre  must 
have  been  a  city  of  considerable  importance  before 
this  period.  The  account  of  Justin  is  corroborated 
by  Josephus,  who,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  same 
event,  places  the  foundation  of  Tyre  240  years  before 
that  of  Solomon's  templ&  (Ant.  yiiuS.)  If  Justin 
followed  the  computation  of  the  Parian  marble,  the 
Mi  of  Troy  took  place  in  the  year  1209  b.  c;  and 
if  the  disputed  date  of  Solomon's  temple  be  fixed  at 
969  B.  c,  the  aera  adopted  by  Movers  (Phon,  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  149),  then  969  +  240=1209.  Josephus, 
in  the  passage  cited,  uses  the  word  oXtntan^  "a 
dwelling  in,"  and  could  no  more  have  [meant  the 
original  foundation  of  Tyre  than  Justin,  since  that 
city  is  mentioned  m  the  Old  Testament  as  in  exist- 
ence two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  building  of 
the  temple. 

From  the  period  of  the  Sidonian  migration.  Tyre 
must  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Phoenician 
nation.  During  the  headship  (^  Sidon,  the  history 
of  Phoenicia  is  mythical.  I'hoenix,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Cadmus  and  Europa,  is  a 
mere  personification  of  the  country;  Belus,  the  first 
king,  is  the  god  Baal;  and  Agenor,  the  reputed 
founder  both  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  nothing  but  a 
Greek  epithet,  perhaps  of  Hercules.  The  history  of' 
Tyre  also,  before  the  age  of  Solomon,  is  unconnected. 
Solomon's  relations  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  led 
Josephtis  to  search  the  Tyrian  histories  of  Dius  and 
Menander.  Huram  succeeded  Abibal;  and  from 
this  time  to  the  foundation  of  Carthage  there  is  a 
regular  succession  of  dates  and  reigns. 

Tyre  was  in  fact  a  double  city,  the  original  town 
being  on  the  continent,  and  the  new  one  on  an  island 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  When  the  latter 
was  founded,  the  original  city  obtained  the  name  of 
Palae-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  Tlie  ishind,  however, 
was  probably  used  as  a  naval  station  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  and  as  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
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worship  of  the  national  deities  Astarte,  Belns,  and 
particularly  Melcarth,  or  the  Tjrian  Hercales.  Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  indeed,  the  oldest  temple  of  Her- 
cales was  in  Palae-Tyrus  (zL  10;  ctnnp.  Curt.  iv. 
2);  but  this  assertion  may  have  been  made  by  the 
Tyrians  in  order  to  evade  the  request  of  Alexander, 
who  wished  to  gun  an  entrance  into  their  bland 
city  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  that  deity. 

Hiram  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Tyre  a  little 
before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  (b.  o.  969). 
He  added  to  and  improved  the  new  city,  and  by 
means  uf  substructions  even  gained  space  enough  to 
build  a  large  square  or  phioe,  the  emyckorua.  He 
maintained  friendly  relations  inth  king  David,  which 
were  confirmed  by  commerce  and  by  intermarriages. 
Hiram  fumibhed  the  Jewish  monarch  with  cedar- 
wood  and  workmen  to  ccmstruct  his  palace,  as  well 
as  materials  for  his  proposed  temple,  the  building  of 
which,  however,  was  reserved  for  his  son.  The 
Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  the  com 
and  mI  of  Judah.  Under  the  reign  <^  Solomon  thia 
intercourse  was  cemented  by  a  fbraial  treaty  of  c(Mn- 
merce,  by  which  that  monarch  engaged  to  furnish 
yearly  20,000  cors  of  wheat*,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  oil,  for  the  use  of  Hiram's  household,  while  Hiram, 
in  return,  supplied  Solomon  with  workmen  to  cut 
and  prepare  the  wood  for  his  temple,  and  others 
skilful  in  working  metal  and  stone,  in  engraving, 
dyeing,  and  manufacturing  fine  linen.  Solomon 
also  ceded  to  Tyre  a  distnct  in  GaUlee  containing 
twenty  towns.  (1  King»^  ix.  13;  Joseph.  AtU.  viii. 
5.)  In  these  transactions  we  perceive  the  relations 
of  a  commercial  and  an  agricultural  people;  but 
Hiram  was  also  of  great  assistance  to  Solomon  in  his 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprises, and  his  searches 
after  the  gold  of  Ophir,  when  his  victories  over  the 
£domite8  had  given  him  the  comnumd  of  the  Aelan- 
itic,  or  eastern,  gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea.  The  pilots  and 
mariners  for  these  voyages  were  furuislied  by  Hiram. 
Except,  however,  in  connection  with  the  Israelites, 
wo  know  little  concerning  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 
He  appears  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
Citium  in  Cyprus,  probably  a  revolted  colony  of  tlie 
Piiocnicians,  and  to  have  established  a  festival  in 
honour  of  ^lelcarth,  or  Hercules.  (Joseph.  2.  c.)  By 
his  great  works  at  Tyre  he  entailed  an  enormous 
expense  upon  the  people;  and  his  splendid  reign, 
wliich  lasted  thirty-four  yearn,  was  followed  at  no 
great  inter\'al  by  political  troubles.  His  dynasty  was 
continued  for  seven  years  in  the  person  of  his  sonBale- 
azar,  or  Baleastartus,  and  nine  years  in  that  of  his 
gmnd.son  Abdostartus.  The  latter  was  put  to  death 
by  the  four  sons  of  his  nurse,  the  eldest  of  whom 
usurped  the  supreme  power  for  a  space  of  twelve 
years.  This  revolution  is  connected  by  Movers 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  342)  with  the  account  of  the  servile 
insurrection  at  Tyre  given  by  Justin  (xviii.  3),  who, 
however,  with  his  usual  neglect  of  chronology,  has 
placed  it  a  great  deal  too  late.  This  interregnum, 
which,  acct)rding  to  the  account  adopted,  was  a 
complete  reign  of  terror,  was  terminated  by  a  counter- 
revolution. The  usurper,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tionoil,  either  died  or  was  depo:)ed,  and  the  line  of 
Hiram  was  restored  in  the  |)erson  of  Astartus, — the 
Strato  of  Justin, — a  son  of  Baleastartus.  This 
prince  rci:;ned  twelve  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brotht'r  Astarymu8,or  AHcrymuSjWho  ruled  nine  years. 
The  latter  was  murdered  by  another  brother,  Phales, 
who  after  reigning  a  few  months  was  in  turn  assas- 
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sinated  by  Ithobaal,  a  priest  of  AsUrte.  Itbobaal  b 
the  Ethbaal  of  Scripture,  father  of  Jezebel,  the  wife 
of  Ahab,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  the  worship  tl 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth  in  the  kingdom  of  her  hnabani 
(1  Kingi^  xvi.  31.)  In  the  rogn  of  Itdibaal  Phoe- 
nicia was  visited  with  a  remarlokble  drought,  which 
also  prevailed  in  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  (Jobe}«. 
Ant,  viii.  13.  §  2;  1  Kmgt,  c  x^L  7.)  We  kno* 
nothing  further  of  Ithobaal's  reign,  except  that  be 
founded  Botijs,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Sidon,  and  Auxa 
in  Numidia.  (Joseph,  viii  7,  13.  §  2.)  He  icigad 
thirty-two  years,  arid  was  the  fimnder  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty. Badezor,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throoe,  acd 
after  a  reign  of  six  years  was  followed  by  Matt«i,  or 
Mntto,  who  ruled  for  thirty-two  years.  The  reu^  of 
his  successor,  Pygmalion,  brings  as  into  oootact  wit^ 
classical  history  and  tradition,  through  the  fboada- 
tion  of  Carthage  by  his  sister  Elisa,  or  Dido,  whka 
took  place  not  long  after  bis  accession.  Probablr, 
however,  this  was  only  a  second  foandation,  as  ir.  t^ 
case  of  Tyre  itself  The  whole  story,  which  iiidia:es 
a  struggle  between  an  aristocrat  ical  and  saccrdAil 
party  and  the  monarchical  power,  has  been  obscared 
by  mythical  traditions  and  the  embellishments  uf 
poets;  but  it  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  it  vill  U 
found  in  the  Dictionary  o/Bio^^raphy  and  J/^o- 
loffy^  t.  V.  Dido. 

Pygmalion  occupied  the  throne  ibrtj-seven  yorf. 
and  after  his  reign  tliere  is  a  gap  in  the  history  cf 
Tyre.  When  we  can  next  trace  the  Phoeniciaib  in 
the  Scriptures,  we  find  them  at  war  with  Israel  Tx 
prophet  Joel,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning;  of 
the  eighth  century  b.  c,  bitterly  complains  of  tfce 
outrages  committed  by  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  crasts 
of  Judaea,  and  his  complaints  are  repeated  by  Am^, 
a  contemporary  prophet.  This  was  the  chi^f  period 
of  the  maritime  ascendency  of  the  Phoeniciana,  aai 
their  main  offence  seems  to  have  been  the  canjic^ 
off  of  youtlis  and  mudens  and  selling  than  iato 
slavery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  centory  w« 
find  Isaiah  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Trie. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Assyrians  befran 
to  grasp  at  the  countries  towards  the  west,  and  to 
seek  an  establishment  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  a  policy  which  was  continued  by  dw 
succeeding  empures  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  and 
Persians.  The  expedition  of  Shalmaneuer,  wbo^ 
after  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  turned  hn 
arms  against  Phoenicia,  is  recorded  by  Josepbas 
from  the  history  of  Menander.  (^AnL  ix.  14.) 
After  ovemmning  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  he  retiivd 
without  attempting  any  permanent  conquest  He 
seems  to  have  been  assisted  by  several  Pboeniciio 
cities,  as  Sidon,  Ace,  and  even  Palae-Tyms,  whi<'h 
were  oppressed  by  the  domination  of  Elulaeo^,  kirj 
of  Tyre.  These  cities  furnished  him  with  sixty 
ships  for  a  second  attempt  upon  Tyre :  but  tli^ 
fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Tyrians  witJi  only  tveLtv 
vciUiels.  Shalmancser  blockaded  them  on  the  land 
side  for  a  space  of  five  years,  and  prevented  thtsi 
from  having  any  fresh  water  except  what  they  c«Jd 
preserve  in  tanks.  How  this  blockade  ended  «e 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  fruitleas. 
We  have  no  further  accounts  of  Elulaeus,  exct^ 
that  he  had  reduced  to  obedience  the  revolted  tuvn 
of  Citium  in  Cyprus  previously  to  this  invuicv. 
After  his  reign  another  long  gap  occurs  in  the  Itis- 
tory  of  Phoenicia,  or  rather  of  lyre,  it«  head.  This 
silence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  enjovicc 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  conse(]uently  incnubin^ 
in  prosperity.     The  Phoenician  alliance  waa  courted 
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by  the  Egyptian  moniirclis,  and  an  extensive  com- 
merce appears  to  hare  been  carried  on  with  the  port 
of  Naacratis.  The  next  wan  in  which  we  find  the 
Phoenicians  engaged  were  with  the  Babylonians ; 
though  tlie  accoont  of  Berosns,  that  Nabopalassar, 
who  reigned  towards  tlie  end  of  the  seventh  century 
u.  <%,  held  Phoenicia  in  subjection,  and  tliat  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  it  when  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Clialdeans  at  this  period ;  sinos  we  find  it  related 
that  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  when  at  war  with  that 
nation,  conquered  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  (Herod, 
ii.  161 ;  Diod.  i.  68.)  When  Nebuchadnezzar  as- 
cended the  throne,  we  find  that,  after  quelling  a 
revolt  of  the  Jews  and  reducing  Jerusalem  (b.  c. 
587),  he  marched  into  Phoenicia,  took  Sidon  appa- 
rently by  assault^  with  dreadful  carnage,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Tyre.  {Eukicl,  xxvi.)  For  an 
accoimt  of  this  siege,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  we  are  again  indebted  to  Josephus 
(x.  11),  who  extracted  it  from  Tyrian  annals.  It 
is  void  to  have  lai>ted  thirteen  years.  Another 
Ithobaal  was  at  this  time  king  of  Tyre.  The  de- 
scription oi  the  siege  by  Ezekiel  would  seem  to 
apply  to  PaLte-Tyrus,  though  it  is  probable  that 
iiiaular  Tyro  was  al:>o  attempted.  (Grote,  Jlist,  of 
Urteci,  iiL  p.  355,  note.)  The  result  of  tlic  siege  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Bcroeus,  indeed,  aihrms  {ap. 
Joseph,  e.  Apion.  \.  20)  tliat  Nebuchadnezzar  sub- 
dued all  Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  an  assault  upon  Tyre,  and  the  words  of 
Ezekiel  (xxix.  17)  seem  to  imply  that  the  siege 
was  unsuccessful.  The  same  dynasty  continued  to 
reign.  Itliobaal  was  succeeded  by  Bual ;  and  the 
subsefjucnt  changes  in  the  government  indicate  in- 
ternal revolution,  but  not  subjection  to  a  foreign 
piwer.  The  kings  were  superseded  by  judges  or 
sulletcs,  and  after  a  few  years  tlie  royal  line  ap- 
pears to  have  been  restored ;  but  whether  by  the 
s}iontaneous  act  of  the  Tyrians,  or  by  compulsion  of 
the  Babylonians,  is  a  disputed  point. 

Ezekiel's  description  of  Tyre  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Qabylonian  war  exhibits  it  as  the  head  of  the 
Pluwnician  states.  Sidon  and  Aradus  are  repre- 
sented as  furnishing  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  the 
artisans  of  Byblus  as  working  in  its  dockyards. 
(^Ezi'k,  xxvii.  8, 9, 1 1.)  But  tlmi  war  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  power  of  the  Tyrians,  which  now  began  to 
dpclino.  Cyprus  was  wrested  from  tliem  by  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  though  a  branch  of  tlie  regal  family 
of  Tyre  a]>pears  to  have  retained  the  sovereignty  of 
Salamis  for  some  generations.  (Herod,  v.  104; 
Is<x:r.  Evag.  p.  79.  1,  2,  28.)  Mcrbalus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brotlier  Eiramus,  or  Hiram,  during 
whose  reign  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon  (538  b.  c). 
When  the  latter  monarch  permitted  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem,  we  find  Tyre  and  Sidon  again 
ossiisting  in  the  work  (^Ezra^  iii.  7),  a  proof  that 
their  commerce  was  still  in  a  fiourisliing  state. 
Xi'nojihon  (^Cyropaed.  i.  1.  §  8)  represents  Cyrus  as 
ruling  over  Phoenicia  as  well  as  Cyprus  and  Egypt; 
and  though  this  is  not  confirmed  by  any  collateral 
proof,  they  must  at  all  events  have  very  soon  sub- 
mitted to  his  son  Combyses.  (Herod,  iii.  19.) 
The  relations  with  Persia  seem,  however,  to  hare 
been  those  of  a  voluntary  alliance  rather  than  of  a 
forced  subjection ;  since,  though  the  Phoenicians 
OMiistcd  Cambyses  against  the  Egyptians,  they  re- 
fused to  serve  against  their  colouL-«ts  the  Cartlia- 
giniana.     Their  fleet  was  of  great  asfri;ituncc  to  the 
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Persians,  and  enabled  Darius  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  isUnds  off  the  coast  of  Aaia  Minor.  (Thucyd. 
i.  1 6 ;  Phit.  Menex,  c.  9.)  Phoenicia,  with  Palestine 
and  Cyprus,  formed  the  fif^h  of  the  twenty  nomes 
into  which  the  empire  of  Darius  was  divided.  (Herod. 
iiL  91.)  These  nomes  were,  in  fact,  satrapies ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  interfered  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  countries  in  which  tliey 
were  established ;  at  all  events  native  princes  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  Phoenicia.  Although  Sidon  be^ 
came  a  royal  Persian  residence,  it  btiil  had  its  native 
king,  and  so  ah>o  had  Tyre,  (lleiod.  viii.  67.) 
When  Darius  was  meditating  his  expedition  againnt 
Greece,  Sidon  supplied  two  triremes  and  a  storebhip 
to  enable  Democ^es  to  explore  the  coasts.  (lb. 
iii.  136.)  Subsequently  tlie  Phoenicians  provided 
the  Persians  with  a  fleet  wherewith  to  reduce  not 
only  the  revolted  Ionian  cities,  but  even  their  own 
former  colony  of  Cyprus.  In  the  last  of  these  en- 
terprises they  were  defeated  by  the  Ionian  fleet 
(lb.  V.  108,  112);  but  they  were  the  chief  means  of 
reducing  the  island  of  Miletus  (lb.  vi.  6),  by  the 
defeat  which  they  inflicted  on  the  lonians  nft'  I^le. 
(lb.  c.  14.)  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
inlands,  the  Phoenician  fleet  proceeded  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese,  where  they  captured  Metiochus, 
the  son  of  Miltiades  (lb.  c.  41),  and  sul>s»equently 
appear  to  have  scoured  the  Aegean  and  to  have 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Boeotia.  (lb.  c.  118.)  They 
assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  again&t  Grwce, 
and  along  with  the  Egyjrtians  constructed  the  bridge 
of  boats  across  the  Hellespont,  (lb.  vii.  34.)  They 
helped  to  make  the  canal  over  the  isthmus  of  Mount 
Athos,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  other  cnginw»ring 
works,  they  displayed  a  skill  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  nations  employed.  (lb.  c.  23.)  In 
the  naval  review  of  Xerxes  in  the  Hellespont  they 
carried  ofl'  the  prize  from  all  com};C'titorsi  by  the 
excellence  of  their  ships  and  the  skill  of  tlieir  mari- 
ners ;  whilst  among  the  Phoenicians  theIn^elves  the 
Sidonians  were  far  the  mobt  dihtinguihhed  (lb.  cc. 
44,  96),  and  it  was  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
hitter  people  that  Xerxes  embarked  to  conduct  the 
review,  (lb.  c.  100.)  The  Phoenician  ship*  com- 
posed nearly  half  of  the  fleet  which  Xerxes  had  col- 
lected ;  yet  at  the  battle  of  Artemisium  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  played  so  distinguished  a  {lurt  as  the 
Egyptians,  (lb.  viii.  17.)  When  routed  by  the 
Atiienians  at  Salamis  they  complained  to  Xerxes, 
who  sat  overlooking  the  battle  on  his  silver-footed 
throne,  that  their  ships  had  been  treacherously 
sunk  by  the  loniims.  Just  at  this  instant,  however, 
extraordmary  skill  and  valour  were  diKplaye<l  by  a 
Samothracian  vessel,  and  the  Great  King,  charging 
the  Phoenicians  with  liaving  falsi'ly  accused  the 
lonians  in  order  to  screen  their  own  cowardice  and 
ill-conduct,  caused  nuiny  of  them  to  I>e  U*licaded. 
(lb.  c  90.)  At  tlie  battle  of  the  Eur}-medon  (b.  a 
466),  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  under  Ciinon,  on  which  occasion  100 
of  their  vessels  were  ca]»tured  (I)i«l.  xi.  62),  or 
according  to  Thucydides  (i.  100)  200,  %\ho,  how- 
ever,  is  probably  alluding  to  the  whole  number  of 
their  fleet.  SubAequtntly  the  Athenians  obtained 
such  naval  suiieriority  that  we  find  them  carrying 
on  maritime  operations  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
itself;  though  in  their  unfortunate  cxijcdition  to 
Egypt  fifty  of  their  triremes  were  ahnost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Phoenicians.  (Thucyd.  i.  109.) 
This  disgrace  was  wi|«d  out  by  the  Athenians 
under  Anaxicrates  in  a  great  victory  gained  0T«ir 
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the  Phoenicians  off  Salamia  in  Cyprus,  b.  a  449, 
when  100  of  their  ships  were  taken,  many  sunk, 
and  the  remnant  pursued  to  their  own  harbours, 
(lb.  c  112.)  A  cessation  of  hostilities  now  ensued 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  Phoenician 
navy  continued  to  be  employed  by  the  latter,  bat 
was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Athe- 
nians. .  lu  B.C.  411  the  Phoenicians  prepared  a 
fleet  of  147  vessels,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against 
Athens  ;  but  after  advancing  as  far  as  Aspendus  in 
Pampiiylia  it  was  suddenly  recalled,  either  because 
the  demonstration  was  a  mere  ruse  on  the  part  of 
Tissaphemes,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged 
to  defend  their  own  coast,  now  threatened  by  the 
Egyptians.  (Thucyd.  viii.  87,  108;  Diod.  xiii. 
38,  46.)  They  next  appear  as  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  Athenians  against  the  Spartans,  who  had  gained 
the  naval  supremacy  by  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  a 
preponderance  which  had  changed  the  former  policy 
of  Persia.  The  allied  fleet  was  led  by  Conon  and 
Phamabazns,  and  after  the  defeat  ci  the  Spartans 
the  Phoenician  seamen  were  employed  in  rebuilding 
the  wjdls  of  Athens.  (Diod.  xiv.  83 ;  Nep.  C<m, 
c.  4.)  These  events  led  to  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection between  Phoenicia  and  Athens ;  Phoenician 
traders  appear  to  have  settled  in  that  city,  where 
three  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
of  the  date  apparently  of  about  380  b.  c.  (Gesen. 
Mon,  Pun.  i.  111.)  A  few  jears  later,  a  decree 
was  passed  by  the  Athenian  senate,  establishing  a 
proxenia  between  Slrato,  king  of  Sidon,  and  the 
Athenians;  whilst  an  immunity  from  the  usual  bur- 
thens imposed  on  aliens  was  granted  to  Sidonians 
settling  at  Athens.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Truer,  i.  126.) 
About  the  same  time  we  find  the  Phoenicians,  as 
the  subjects  of  Persia,  engaged  in  a  disastrous  war 
with  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  who 
ravaged  their  coasts,  and,  according  to  Isocrates 
l^vaff.  p.  201)  and  Diodorus  (xiv.  98,  110,  xv.  2), 
Ciiptured  even  Tyre  itself.  But  in  386  B.C.  Evagoras 
w:is  defeated  in  a  great  naval  engagement,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  tributary  of  Persia,  (lb.  xv.  9.) 
During  all  this  period  Sidon  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  of  the  Phoenician 
cities.  (lb.  xvi.  41.)  The  next  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Phoenicians  is  their  revolt  from 
Persia,  which  ended  in  a  disastrous  manner.  Sidon 
had  been  oppressed  by  the  satraps  and  generals  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus;  and  in  a  general  as.seinbly  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  Tripolis,  in  B.C.  352,  it  was  re- 
solved  to  throw  oft'  the  Persian  joke.  The  royal 
residence  at  Sidon  was  destroyed  and  the  Persians 
massacred.  The  Phoenicians  tlien  fortified  Sidon, 
and  invited  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  assist 
them.  In  the  following  year  Ochus  made  great 
preparations  to  quell  this  revolt,  and  particuUriy  to 
punish  Sidon ;  when  Tennes,  king  of  that  city, 
ahirmcd  at  the  fate  which  menaced  him,  treache- 
rously negotiated  to  betray  it  to  the  Pers'ums.  He 
inveigled  100  of  the  leading  citizens  into  tlie 
enemy's  camp,  where  they  were  put  to  death,  and 
then  persuaded  the  Egyptian  mercenaries  to  admit 
tlie  Persians  into  the  city.  The  Sidonians,  who 
had  burnt  their  fleet  in  order  to  prevent  any  escape 
from  the  common  danger,  being  thus  reduced  to 
despair,  shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  set  fire  to  tlieir  houses.  Including 
■laves,  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  on 
this  occasion.  Tennes,  however,  suffered  the  merited 
reward  of  his  treason,  and  was  either  put  to  death 
by  Ochus  or  committed  suicide.     This  calamity 
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was  a  great,  but  not  a  fatal,  bbw  to  tlie  proipexitT 
of  Sidon,  which  even  to  a  much  later  period  retaiud 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  opalenoe.  (Oiuc 
ztL  41,  aqq.;  Mela,  i.  12.) 

The  cruelty  of  the  Ferstans  left  a  lasting  rcnxa- 
brance,  and  was  not  wholly  nnreqiiited.  Wben  abaci 
twenty  years  afterwards  Alexander  entered  Pboenk  i, 
Sidon  hastened  to  open  her  gates  to  him.  The  de£nt 
of  Darius  at  Issos,  b.  c.  333,  opened  the  whole  coast 
of  Phoenicia  to  the  Greeks.  On  his  march  Alexander 
was  met  by  Strato,  son  of  Gerostratiia,  king  of 
Aradus,  who  surrendered  that  island  to  him,  as  veil 
as  some  towns  on  the  mainland.  As  he  proondal 
southwards  he  received  the  snbmissioo  of  Bjbl-js, 
and  entered  Sidon  at  the  invitation  of  the  inhalutaDa. 
He  deposed  Strato,  their  king,  a  vassal  of  the  Va- 
sians ;  and  Abdolonimus,  who  was  related  to  Strata, 
but  who  at  that  time  followed  the  humble  occnpat^ 
of  a  gardener  in  the  subarbs  <^  the  city,  was  mai- 
nated  to  the  vacant  throne  by  Alexanders  gcuni 
Hephaestion.  (Curt  iv.  4.)  The  Tyrians  nuw  sent 
an  embassy,  pntfessing  submission  to  the  Uaor- 
donians,  but  without  any  real  design  of  giving  i.p 
their  city.  (Arrian,  ii.  15.)  It  was  imposabir, 
however,  for  Alexander  to  proceed  oo  lua  iateoM 
expedition,  whilst  so  important  a  place  lay  in  bii 
rear,  at  best  a  doubtful  friend,  and,  in  case  d  rt- 
verses,  soon,  perhaps,  to  become  a  declared  eDRBT. 
With  a  dissimulation  equal  to  that  of  the  Tyriau, 
he  sought  to  gain  possession  of  their  town  by  re- 
questing permission  to  enter  and  sacrifice  to  Her- 
cules, the  progenitor  of  the  royal  race  of  Ifaeedca, 
as  well  as  the  tutelary  god  of  Tyre.  Bat  tk 
Tyrians  perceiving  his  design,  directed  him  to 
another  temple  of  Hercules  at  Palae-Tyms,  wb« 
he  might  sacrifice  in  all  liberty  and  with  still  gretar 
eflect,  as  the  fane,  they  asserted,  was  more  andot 
and  venerable  than  that  of  the  new  city  in  ti.^ 
island.  Alexander,  however,  still  hankered  after 
the  latter,  and  nruule  preparations  for  besieging  tbe 
new  town.  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  16  ;  Curt.  iv.  7,  aej.) 
The  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  ledoczoe 
Tyre  will  be  found  described  in  another  piait. 
[Tyrus.]  It  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  by  meats 
of  a  causeway,  and  after  a  seven  months'  siege,  tbs 
city  of  merchant  princes  yielded  to  the  arms  <i 
Alexander,  who  was  assbted  in  the  enterprise  by  the 
ships  of  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus.  The  city  was 
burnt,  and  most  of  the  inliabitants  either  killed  or 
sold  into  shivery.  Alexander  repeopled  it,  princi- 
pally, perhaps,  with  Carians,  who  seem  to  have  beci 
intimately  connected  with  the  Phoenicians,  since  m 
find  Caria  called  Phoenice  by  Corinna  and  Bacehj- 
lides.  (Atheu.  iv.  p.  174.)  After  the  battle  \i  I 
Arbela,  Alexander  incorporated  Phoenicia,  Syria  and  ! 
Cilicia  into  one  province.  With  the  true  com- 
mercial spirit  the  Phoenicians  availed  themsehvs  of 
his  conquests  to  extend  their  trade,  and  their  mrr- 
chants,  following  Uie  track  of  the  Bfacedcmian  armj. 
carried  home  myrrh  and  nard  from  the  deserts  k 
Gedrosia.  (Arrian,  vi.  22,  Indie.  18.)  Alexankr 
employed  them  to  man  the  ships  which  weie  to  san 
down  the  Hydaspes  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  is 
to  build  the  vessels  which  were  convened  o^erlani 
to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  with  the  \iew  «<t 
descending  to  Babylon.  {lb.)  By  these  means  ht 
intended  to  colcniise  the  islands  and  coasts  uf  the 
Persian  Gulf;  but  his  schemes  were  frustrated  bj 
his  death,  b.  c.  323.  After  that  event  Ptolemy,  tj 
rrhom  Egypt  had  fallen,  annexed  Phoenicia^  to- 
gether with  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  his  kingdom- 
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(Diod.  xti.  43.)  Bat  in  the  year  315  b.  c.  Anti- 
gonus,  returning  Tictorioos  from  Babylonia,  easily 
expelled  the  garrisons  of  Ptolemy  from  all  the  Phoe- 
nician towns  except  Tyre,  where  he  experienced  an 
obstinate  resistance.  Eighteen  years  had  sufficed  to 
restore  it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  its  ancient 
wealth  and  power ;  and  although  the  mole  still  re- 
mained it  was  almost  as  impregnable  as  before,  and 
was  not  reduced  till  after  a  siege  d  fifteen  months. 
From  this  period  down  to  near  the  end  of  the  third 
century  b.  c.  there  was  an  almost  ccmstant  suc- 
cession of  struggles  for  the  possession  of  Phoenicia 
between  the  Ptolemies  on  (me  side  and  the  Seleucidae 
on  the  other.  Ptolemy  Energetes  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing it,  and  it  was  held  by  him  and  his  son  Phi- 
lopator  down  to  the  year  218  b.  c. ;  when  Antiochus 
the  Great,  taking  advantage  of  tlie  indolent  and 
sensual  character  of  the  latter,  and  the  c<»sequent 
disorders  of  his  administration,  undertook  its  re- 
covery. Tyre  and  Ace  were  surrendered  to  him  by 
the  treachery  of  Theodotus,  the  lieutenant  of  Phi- 
lopator,  and  the  Egyptian  army  and  fleet  were  de- 
feated and  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Sidon.  In  tlie 
following  year,  however,  Philopator  defeated  An- 
tiochus at  Raphia  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and 
rcj^aincd  possession  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death,  b.  c.  205.  The  reign 
uf  his  infant  son  again  tempted  the  ambition  of 
Antiochus.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  Phoenicia, 
and  af^er  repuLdng  an  attempt  of  the  Egyptians 
to  r^ain  it  in  B.C.  198,  firmly  ratablished  his  do- 
uimion,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  sons. 

Notwithstanding  these  struggles,  T3rre  appears  to 
have  still  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  ci  commercial 
prosperity,  in  which,  however,  she  had  now  to  en- 
counter a  formidable  rival  in  Alexandria.  At  first, 
indeed,  that  city  did  not  much  interfere  with  her 
prosperity;  but  the  foundation  of  Berenice  on  the 
lied  Sea  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  making  of  a 
road  between  that  place  and  Coptos,  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  canal  which  connected  the  gulf  of 
Suez  with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  (Strab. 
p.  781)  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  her  commerce, 
and  converted  Alexandria  into  the  chief  emporium 
fur  the  products  of  the  East. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  the  sufier- 
ings  which  they  entailed,  induced  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  the  year  83  b.  c. 
(Justin,  xl.  1 ;  Appian,  Syr.  48.)  Ace,  or  Ptolemais, 
was  the  only  city  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Selene, 
queen  of  Antig(»iu8,  refused  to  open  its  gates  to 
Tigranes.  That  monarch  held  Phoenicia  during 
fourteen  years,  when  the  Seleucidae  regained  it  for  a 
short  time  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Lucullus. 
Four  years  later  Pompey  reduced  all  Syria  to  the 
condition  of  a  Roman  province.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome,  Phoenicia  was  the  scene  of  many 
struggles  between  the  Roman  generals.  Just  pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassius  divided 
Syria  into  several  small  principahties,  which  he  sold 
to  the  high(»t  bidders ;  and  m  this  way  Tyre  had 
asain  a  king  called  Marion.  Antony  presented  the 
whole  country  between  Egypt  and  the  river  Elea- 
thcrus  to  Cleopatra,  but,  in  spite  of  her  intreaties  to 
the  contrary,  secured  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  their 
ancient  freedom.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  4.  §  1.)  But 
when  Augustus  visited  the  East,  B.  c.  20,  he  deprived 
them  of  their  liberties.     (Dion  Cass,  liv.  7.) 

Although  the  Roman  dominion  put  an  end  to  the 
political  existence  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  retained 
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their  manufactures  and  commerce  for  a  considerable 
period.  MeU,  who  probably  wrote  during  the  reign 
of  Ckudius,  characterises  Sidon  as  "adhuc  opulenta" 
(i.  12) ;  and  Pliny,  at  about  the  same  period,  adverts 
to  the  staple  trade  of  Tyre  as  being  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition  ("nunc  omnis  ejus  nobilitas 
conchylio  atque  purpura  constat,"  v.  17).  At  the 
instance  of  the  rhetorician  Paul  us,  Hadrian,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  granted  to  Tyre  the  title  of 
metropolis.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  proconsul,  and 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  During 
tlie  contest  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Pesccnnius 
Niger  for  imperial  power,  a.  d.193,  Berytus  favoured 
the  cause  of  Niger,  Tyre  that  of  Septimius;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
light  Mauritanian  troops  of  Niger,  who  committed 
great  slaughter.  (Herodian,  iii.  9.  §  10.)  Severus, 
after  hb  success,  recruited  the  population  of  Tyre 
from  the  third  legion,  and,  as  a  reward  for  its 
attachment,  bestowed  on  it  the  Jus  Jtalicwn  and 
the  title  of  colony.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  Leg.  de  Cens, 
tit,  15;  Eckhel,  vol.  iiL  p.  387.)  In  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  was  still  the  first  commercial  city  of  tlie  East 
{Comm,  ad  Ezek,  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  2) ;  and  af^er  the 
destruction  of  Berytus  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  it  monopolised  the  manufacture  of 
imperial  purple,  which  it  had  previously  shared  with 
that  city.  Beyond  this  period  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  the  history  of  Phoenicia.  We  shall  only  add 
that  Tyro  continued  to  flourish  under  the  mild 
dominion  of  the  caliphs,  and  tliat,  in  spite  of  all  the 
violence  which  it  suffered  from  the  crusaders,  its 
prosperity  was  not  utterly  annihilated  till  the  con- 
quest  of  Syria  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  A.  d.  1516  ; 
a  result,  however,  to  which  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  of  a  route  to  Asia  by  the  Cape  o/ 
Good  Hope,  likewise  contributed. 

V.  Political  CowsriTUTioir. 

Phoenicia  consisted  of  several  small  independent 
kingdoms,  or  rather  cities,  which  were  sometimes 
united  with  and  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another, 
just  as  we  find  Canaan  described  at  the  tune  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Israelites.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  754 ; 
JosfntOf  X.)  We  have  but  little  information  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  The 
throne  was  commonly  hereditary,  but  the  people 
seem  to  have  possessed  a  right  of  election.  (Justin, 
xviii.  4.)  The  chief  priests  exercised  great  power, 
and  were  next  in  rank  to  the  king.  Thus  Sichorbas, 
or  Sichaeus,  chief  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
was  the  husband  of  Dido,  and  consequently  the 
brother-in-law  of  king  Pygmalion.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  powerful  aristocracy,  but  on  what 
it  was  founded  is  unknown.  Thus  a  body  of  nobles, 
who  are  called  senators,  accompanied  the  emigration 
of  Dido.  (Justin,  L  c.)  During  the  interregnum  at 
Tyre  after  the  servile  insurrection,  the  government 
was  carried  on  by  elective  magistrates,  called  judges 
or  suffetes.  (Joseph,  c  Ap.  i.  21.)  This  institution 
also  obtained  at  Gades  and  Carthage,  and  probably 
in  all  the  western  colonies  of  Tyre.  (Liv.  xxviii.  37 ; 
comp.  Movers,  ii.pt  i.  p.  534.)  Kings  existed  in 
Phoemcia  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Arrian,  ii.  24.)  The  federal  constitution  of  Phoe- 
nicia resembled  a  Grecian  hegemony:  either  Tyre 
or  Sidon  was  always  at  the  head,  though  Aradus 
and  By  bins  likewise  had  kings.  During  the  earhest 
period  of  its  history,  Sidon  appears  to  have  been 
the  leading  city ;  but  after  its  capture  by  the  kmg 
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of  ABCoIon,  and  the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
already  related,  Tyre  became  dominant,  and  retained 
the  Bapremocy  till  the  Persian  conquest.  Confede- 
rations among  the  Phoenician  cities  for  some  common 
object  were  frequent,  and  are  mentioned  by  Joshua 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  (xi.).  Subsequently, 
the  great  council  of  the  Phoenicians  sssembled  on 
these  occasions  at  Tripolls  (Diod.zvi.  41),  where,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  three  leading  towns, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,  had  each  its  separate 
quarter;  from  which  circumstance,  the  town  derived 
h»  name.  Aradus,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  til  is  privilege  till  a  late  period  of 
Phoenician  history,  as  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was 
subordinate  to  Tyre  (xxvii.  8,  sqq.) ;  and  Byblus, 
though  it  hod  its  own  king,  and  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  funii.shing  mariners,  seems  never  to  have 
had  a  voice  in  the  confederate  councils.  The  popu- 
lation uf  Phoenicia  consisted  in  great  part  of  slaves. 
Its  military  force,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  naval;  and  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the 
A>syrians  and  Persians,  the  Phoenicians  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  mercenary  troops,  who  were  perhaps 
mostly  Africans.     (Diod.  L  c. ;  Ezekklj  xxvii) 

VI.  Reugiox. 

The  nature  of  the  Phoenician  religion  can  only  be 
gathered  from  incidental  allusions  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  in  the  Scriptures.  A  few  coins 
and  idols  have  been  found  in  Cyprus,  but  connected 
only  with  the  local  Phoenician  religion  in  that 
inland.  The  most  systematic  account  will  be  found 
in  the  Prcieparatio  Evcuigelica  of  Eusebius,  where 
ihorc  are  extracts  from  Sanconiatho,  professed  to 
have  been  tnuislated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblus. 
It  would  be  too  lung  to  enter  hero  into  his  fanciful 
crieiino£:ony,  which  was  of  an  atheistic  nature,  and 
was  charucte.rised  chietly  by  a  personification  of  the 
elements.  From  the  wind  Kol-pia,  and  Baau^  his 
H  ife,  were  ]iruduced  Aeon  and  Protogonus,  the  first 
mortals.  These  had  three  sons,  Light,  Fire,  and 
Flame,  who  produced  a  race  of  giants  from  whom  the 
mountains  were  named,  —  as  Casius,  Libanus,  Anti- 
libunus  and  Urathy, — and  who  with  their  descend- 
ants (iisi'uvvreil  tiie  various  arts  of  life.  In  later 
times  H  human  origin  was  assigned  to  the  gods,  that 
is,  they  were  regarded  as  deified  men;  and  this  new 
theology  was  absurdly  grafted  on  the  old  cosmogony. 
Eliun  and  his  wife  Beruth  are  their  progenitors, 
who  dwelt  near  Byblus.  From  Eliun  descends 
Ounmos  (Heaven),  who  weds  his  sister  Ge  (Earth), 
and  has  by  her  four  sons,  Ilus  (or  Cronos),  Betutus, 
Dagon,  and  Atlas  ;  and  three  daughters,  Astarte, 
Rhea,  and  Dione.  Cronos,  grown  to  man's  estate, 
deposes  his  father,  and  puts  to  death  his  own  son 
S:ulid,  and  one  of  liis  daughters.  Ouranos,  returning 
from  banishment,  is  treaclierou&Iy  put  to  death  by 
Cronos,  who  afterwards  travels  about  the  world, 
establishing  Athena  in  Attica  and  making  Taut 
kinu  of  Egypt.     (Kenrick,  Phoen,  p.  295.) 

Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  the  two  chief  divinities  of 
Phoenicia,  were  the  sun  and  moon.  The  name  of 
B:uil  Wiis  applied  to  Phoenician  kings,  and  Belus  is 
the  first  king  of  Assyria  and  I'hoenicia.  At  a  later 
period  Baal  became  a  distinct  supreme  God,  and  tho 
sun  obt:une«l  a  se(iarate  worship  (2  Kings^  xxiii.  5). 
As  tlie  supremo  god,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  iden- 
tified him  with  tlieir  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  and  not  with 
Apollo.  Bel  or  B:uil  wasalso  identified  with  theplanet 
Siituni.    We  find  his  name  prefixed  to  that  of  other 
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deities,  as  Baal-Phegor,  the  god  of  licentioosKsi. 
Baal-Zebob,  the  god  of  flies,  &c. ;  as  well  as  to  iha: 
of  many  places  in  which  he  had  temples,  as  BoiU 
Gad,  Baal-Hamon,  &c     Grorres  on  elevated  pla<L.>3 
were  dedicated  to  his  worship,  and  haman  vie: -.3:5 
were  sometimes  offered  to  him  as  well  as  to  Md'xh. 
(Jerem.  xix.  4,  5.)    He  was  worshipped  with  fira- 
tical  rites,  his  votaries  crying  aloud,  and  outline 
themselves  with  knives  and  Uncets.     Ashtaroth  « 
Astarte,  the  principal  female  divinitj,  was  idcnti&>id 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  sometimes  with  Jojsp.i, 
sometimes  with  Venus,  though   properly  and  ori- 
ginally she  represented  the  moon.     The  princijnl 
seat  of  her  worship  was  Sidon.     She  was  symboi:»«d 
by  a  heifer,  or  a  figure  with  a  heifer's  head,  and 
horns  resembling  the  crescent  moon.     The  naiu  at 
Astarte  was  Phoenician  (Ps.  Lacian,  de  Dea  S^. 
c.  4);  but  she  does  not  appear  with  that  appdUt.ts 
in  the  early  Greek  writers,  who  rej;;^!^!  Aphniili>, 
or  Venus  Urania,  as  the  principal  Phoenician  pd- 
deas.     Herodotus  (L  105,  131,  iii.  8)  says  that  ikr 
worship  was  transferred  from  Ascalon,  its  iit>: 
seat,  to  Cyprus  and  Cythera,  and  identifies  her  wirk 
the  Babylonian  MyUtta,  the  character  of  whose  wor- 
ship was  unequivocal.     Her  orginal  image  or  srci- 
bol,  like  that  of  many  of  the  oldest  deities,  was  a 
conical  stone,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  Paphian  V(lq; 
(Tac.  H,  u.  3.;  Max.  Tyr.  Dis*.  38),  of  the  Cybele 
of  Pessinus  (Liv.  xxix.  11),  and  others.    In  Cypnu 
her  worship  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  Uii  d* 
Cyprian  coins  bear  the  primitive  image  of  the  conii^al 
stone.     In  Carthage,  on  the  contrary,  she  appesLTd 
as  a  virgin,  with  martial  attribntes,  and  was  wor- 
shipped with  severe  rites.  She  must  be  distingnbhed 
from  Atargatis,  or  Derceto,  who  had  also  a  tanfJa 
at  Ascalon,  and  was  represented  as  half  wonian, 
half  fish.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  ivligioQ  of :!.« 
Phoenicians,  that  though  they  adored  false  goi^, 
they  were  not  so  much  idohiters  as  the  EgyptiaLs. 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  since  then:  temples  had  titixr 
no  representation  of  the  deity,  or  only  a  rude  sym- 
bol.    The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  beeo 
firet  corrupted  at  Babylon.     Adonis,  who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  boor  on  Lebanon,  was  worshipped 
at  Aphaca,  about  7  miles  E.  of  Byblus,  n«r  tho 
source  of  tho  stream  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  was  said  to  be  annually  reddened   with  liis 
blood.  (Zosim.  i.  58;  Ps.  LucLin,  efe  Dea  Syr.  c  S» ) 
By  the  Phoenicians  Adonis  was  also  regarded  as  the 
sun,  and  his  death  typified  the  winter.     His  ritts  at 
Aphaca,  when  abolished  by  Constantine,  were  }*  1- 
luted  with  every  species  of  abomination.     (Eusclx 
K.  Const,  iii.  55) 

Cronos,  or  Saturn,  is  paid  by  the  Greek  acl 
Latin  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  j»rinci{al 
Phoenician  deities,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  hiiu. 
Human  victims  formed  the  most  striking  ffaturc  ^n' 
his  worship;  but  he  was  an  epicure  diffic-uli  :o 
please,  and  the  most  acceptable  offering  was  an  only 
child.  (Porphyr.  de  Abs.  ii.  56;  £u£eb.  I/fjn'/. 
Const,  i.  4.)  His  iumgc  was  of  bronze  (Diod.  xx. 
14),  and,  according  to  the  description  of  Diod^Vu-! 
resembled  tliat  of  Moloch  or  Milcom,  the  goil  U 
the  Ammonites;  but  human  sacrifices  were  ufiiTi.i 
to  several  Phoenician  deities. 

The  gods  hitherto  described  were  conmion  to  al! 
the  Phoenicians;  MelkartJi*,  whose  name  litcntUv 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  Molcarth  reai 
backwards  is,  with  the  exception  of  tho  second  oijJ 
last  letters,  identical  with  Heiacles. 
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denotes  ''king  of  the  city,"  was  peculiar  to  the  Ty- 
rians.  He  appears  in  Greek  mythology  ander  the 
slightly  altered  appellation  of  Melicertes.  Cicero 
(iV.  D.  iii.  16)  calls  the  Tyrian  Hercules  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Asteria,  that  is  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth. 
There  was  a  festival  at  Tyre  called  **  The  Awakening 
of  Hercules,"  which  seems  connected  with  his  cha- 
nicter  as  a  sun-god.  (Joseph.  AnL  viiL  5.)  In 
his  temple  at  Gades  there  was  do  image,  and  his 
symbol  was  an  ever-burning  fire. 

Another  Phoenician  deity  was  Dagon,  who  had  a 
fi.iirs  tail,  and  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
the  Cannes  of  Babylonia. 

The  Phoenician  goddess  Onca  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  Athena.  One  of  the  gates  of 
Thebes  was  named  after  her,  and  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Corinth.  (Euphor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  *.  v. ; 
Hcsych.  ».  v.;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph,  Cobs.  658.)  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  Athena  Polias  of  Athens 
was  derived  from  Thebes.  The  Palladium  of  Troy 
was  also  of  Phoenician  origin. 

As  might  be  expected  among  a  maritime  people, 
the  Phoenicians  had  several  marine  deities,  as  Po- 
.seidon,  Kcreus,  and  Pontus.  Poseidon  was  wor^ 
shipped  at  Berytus,  and  a  marine  Jupiter  at  Sidon. 
The  present  deities  of  navigation  were,  however,  the 
Cabiri,  the  seat  of  whose  wonthip  was  also  at  B^- 
tus,  and  whose  images,  under  the  name  of  Pataeci, 
were  placed  on  the  prows  of  Phoenician  ships. 
(Herod,  iii.  37.)  They  were  the  sons  of  Hephaeetos, 
or  the  Egyptian  Phta,  and  were  represented  as  ridi- 
culous little  pigmaic  figures.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  identified  with  their  Anaces, 
Lares,  and  Penates.  Aesculaixus,  who  was  iden- 
tified with  the  air,  was  their  brother,  and  also  had  a 
temple  at  Berytus.     (Pans.  vii.  23.  §  6.) 

We  know  but  little  of  the  religious  rites  and 
sacred  festivities  of  the  Phoenicians.  They  prac- 
tised circumcision,  which  they  learned  fnnn  the 
Kgpy tians ;  but,  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  the  rite  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
strictly  observed.  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Aristoph.  Av, 
504.)  We  are  unable  to  trace  their  specuUtive 
opinions;  but,  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  they  seem 
tu  have  been  material  and  atheistic,  and,  like  the 
other  Semitic  nations,  the  Phoenicians  had  no  ides 
of  a  future  state  of  existence. 

VII.  Manners,  Liteuature,  and  Art. 

The  commercial  habits  of  the  Phoenicians  did  not 
impair  their  warlike  spirit,  and  Chariton  (vii.  2) 
represents  the  Tyrians  as  ambitious  of  military 
glory.  Their  reputation  for  wisdom  and  enterprise 
l)ceps  out  in  the  jealous  and  often  ironical  bitterness 
with  which  they  are  spoken  of  by  Hebrew  writers. 
Their  wealth  and  power  was  envied  by  their  neigh- 
bours, who  made  use  of  their  services,  and  abused 
them  in  return.  (Ezek,  xxxviii.  2,  12;  Isaiaky 
zxiii.  18.)  The  Greeks  expressed  their  opinion  of 
lM)(jentcian  subtlety  by  the  proverb  2i/pof  xpbs  ^oi- 
KiKui  (Suid.),  which  may  be  rendered  by  our  "  Set 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief;"  and  their  reputation  for 
veracity  was  marked  hyr  the  saying  ^twrfia  ^oivi- 
kik6uj  "a  Phoenician  lie."  (Strab.  iii.  p.  170.)  But 
a  successful  ccnnmercial  nation  is  always  liable  to 
imputations  of  this  description.  In  commcm,  and 
soiiictimes  in  confusion,  with  Syria,  Phoenicia  was 
denounced  by  the  Romans  for  the  corruption  of  its 
morals,  and  as  the  nursery  of  mountebanks  and  mu- 
^ician.s.  (llor.  Sat.  i.  2.  1;  Juv.  iii.  62,  viii.  159; 
Atheiu  XV.  53.)    The  mimes  of  Tyro  and  Berytus 
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were  renowned  far  and  wide.    {Exp,  tot  Mmdi, 
Hudson,  Qetigr.  Min.  iii.  p.  6.) 

Ancient  anthcMity  almost  unanimously  attributes 
the  invention  cS  an  alphabet  to  the  Phoenicians. 
Lucan  {Phar*.  iii.  220)  ascribes  the  use  of  writing 
to  them  before  the  invention  of  the  papyrus  in  Egypt. 
The  Phoenician  Cadmus  was  reputed  to  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  writing  among  the  lonians ;  and 
Herodotus  says  that  he  saw  the  Cadmean  letters  at 
Thebes.  (Heixxl.  v.  58,  59;  Plin.  vii.  57;  Diod.  v. 
24;  Tac.  Ann,  xL  14;  Mela,  i.  12,  &c.)  The  in- 
scriptions  found  in  Thera  and  Melos  exiiibit  tlie  oldest 
forms  of  Greek  letters  hitherto  discovered;  and  thcso 
islands  were  colonised  by  Phoenicians.  No  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Phoenicia  itself ;  but  from  several 
discovered  in  Phoenician  colonies  —  none  of  which, 
however,  are  older  than  the  fourth  century  b.  c. — 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  seen  to  consist,  like  the 
Hebrew,  of  twenty-two  letters.  It  was  probably  more 
scanty  at  furst,  since  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  was 
borrowed  from  it,  consisted  originally  of  only  sixteen 
letters  (Plin.  L  c);  and,  according  to  Irenaeus 
(adv.  Eaeret.  ii.  41),  the  old  Hebrew  alphabet  had 
only  fifteen.  The  use  of  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt 
was,  in  all  probability,  older.  (Tac.  I  c.)  The 
connection  of  this  Phonetic  system  with  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  is  only  a  more 
simple  and  practical  adaptation  of  it.  The  names 
of  the  Phoenician  letters  denote  some  natural  object, 
as  aleph^  an  ox,  heth^  a  house,  dakih,  a  door,  &c., 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  figures  of 
these  objects  were  taken  to  represent  the  sounds  of 
the  respective  letters;  but  the  resemblance  of  the 
forms  is  rather  fanciful. 

Babylonian  bricks,  inscribed  with  Phoenician  cha- 
racters, have  long  been  known,  and  indicate  the 
residence  of  Phoenicians  at  Babylon.  In  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Nineveh  other  bricks  have  been  found 
with  inscriptions  both  in  the  Phoenician  and  cuneiform 
character.  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  in  Egypt,  but  in  an  Aramaean  dialect. 
(Gesen.  Mon,  Phoen.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.)  The  purest  ex- 
amples cf  the  Phoenician  alphabet  are  found  in  tlie 
inscriptions  of  Malta,  Athens,  Cyprus,  and  Sardinia, 
and  on  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  Sicily. 

The  <Hriginal  literature  of  the  Phoenicians  has 
wholly  perished,  and  even  in  Greek  translations  but 
little  has  been  preserved.  Their  earliest  works  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  philosophical  and  theol(^ical 
nature.  Of  their  two  oldest  writers,  Sanchoniatho 
and  Mochus,  or  Moschus,  of  Sidon,  accounts  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  My- 
thology,  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  genuineness  of  the  remains  attributed 
to  the  fbmier;  on  which  subject  the  reader  may  also 
consult  Lobeck  {Aglaophamus^  ii.  p.  1264,  sqq.), 
Orelli  {SanchonuUhonis  Fragm,  p.  xiii.  sqq.),  Creu- 
zer  {Symbolik^  pt.  i.  p.  110,  3rd  edit.),  Movers 
(Z>ie  Phonizier^  i.  p.  120,  sqq.;  and  in  the  Jahr- 
hucher  fur  Theologie  u.  christL  Philotophie,  1836, 
vol.  vii.  pt.  i.),  and  Kcnrick  (rAoeiMCta,  ch.  xi.). 
Later  Phoenician  writers  are  known  only  under 
Greek  names,  as  Theodotus,  Hypsicrates,  Philo- 
stratus,  &C.,  and  blend  Greek  legends  with  their 
native  authorities.  We  learn  from  Josephus  (c. 
Apion,  i.  17)  that  there  were  at  Tyre  public  re- 
cords, very  carefully  kept,  and  extending  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  upon  which  the  later  histories 
seem  to  have  been  founded;  but  unfortunately  those 
have  all  perished.     Thus  wo  are  deprived  of  the 
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annals  of  one  of  the  ddest  and  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiqoitj;  and^  by  a  perverse  fate,  the  in- 
rentors  of  letters  have  been  deprived  of  that  benefit 
which  their  discovery  has  b«itowed  on  other,  and 
often  leas  distinguished,  nations  which  have  bor- 
rowed it. 

The  arithmetical  system  of  the  Phoenicians  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  units  were 
marked  by  simple  strokes,  whilst  10  was  denoted 
cither  by  a  horizontal  lino  or  by  a  semicircle;  20  by 
the  letter  n;  and  100  had  also  a  special  mark,  with 
strokes  for  the  units  denoting  additional  hundreds. 
(Gesen.  Mon,  Phoen.  i.  I.e.  6.)  Their  weights  and 
measures  wore  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Jews. 

The  Phoenicians,  and  more  particularly  the  Si- 
donians,  excelled  in  the  glyptic  and  plastic  arts. 
Their  drinking  vessels,  of  gold  and  silver,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Homer:  as  the  silver  vase 
which  Achilla  proposed  as  the  reward  of  the  victor  in 
tlie  funeral  games  in  honov  of  Patroclus  (^Iliad,  xxiii. 
743),  and  tJie  bowl  given  to  Teloraachos  by  Mcne- 
laus.  (OdL  iv.  618  ;  comp.  Strab.xvi.  p.  757.)  The 
riioenicians  probably  al»o  manufactured  fictile  and 
glass  vases ;  but  the  origin  of  the  vases  called  Phoe- 
nician, found  in  Southern  Italy,  resta  on  no  certain 
authority.  They  particularly  excelled  in  works  in 
bronze.  Thus  the  pilUrs  which  they  cast  for  Solo- 
mon's temple  were  18  aibita  in  height  and  12  in 
circumference,  with  capitals  5  cubita  high.  From 
the  nature  of  their  country  their  architecture  must 
liavc  consisted  more  of  wood  than  of  stone ;  but  they 
must  have  attained  to  great  art  in  the  preparation 
of  the  materials,  since  those  designed  for  the  temple 
of  Solomon  required  no  further  labour,  but  only  to 
be  put  together,  when  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem. 
The  internal  decorations  were  carvings  in  olive-wood, 
cedar,  and  gold.  The  Phoenicians  do  not  appear  to 
have  excelled  in  sculpture.  This  was  probably 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  religion.  Their  idok 
were  not,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  elaborate 
representations  of  the  human  form,  but  mere  rude  and 
sliapeless  stones  called  Baetuli;  and  frequently  their 
temples  were  entirely  empty.  Figures  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Venus,  but  of  very  rude  sculpture,  have,  how- 
ever, been  found  in  Cyprus.  The  Phoenicians 
brought  to  great  perfection  the  art  of  carving  and 
inlaying  in  ivory,  and  the  manufacture  of  jewellery 
and  female  ornaments,  which  proved  of  such  irre- 
sintible  attraction  to  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  women, 
m  may  be  seen  in  the  story  of  Eumaeus  in  Homer 
(^Od.xy.  415),  and  in  the  indignant  denunciations 
of  Isatuh  (iii.  19).  They  likewise  excelled  in  the 
art  of  engraving  gems.  (2  Chrcn.  ii.  14.)  Music 
is  said  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Sidonians 
(Sanchoniath.  p.  32,  ed.  Orell),  and  a  peculiar  sort 
of  cithara  was  called  Kvpo^ivi^.  (Athcn.  iv.  183.) 

VIII.  Mahufactures,  Commerce,  and  Navi- 

OATION. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Phoenicia  was  the 
celebrated  purple  dye  ;  but  it  was  not  a  monopoly. 
Ezckicl  (xxvii.  7)  characterises  the  purple  dye  as 
coming  from  Greece;  and  Egypt  and; Arabia  also 
manufactured  it,  but  of  vegetable  materials.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Phoenician  article  was  tliat  it  was 
obtained  from  fish  of  the  genera  buccinum  and 
murcx,  which  were  almost  peculiar  to  the  Phoenician 
coast,  and  which  even  there  were  found  in  perfection 
only  on  the  rocky  part  between  the  Tyrian  Climax 
and  the  promontory  of  CarmeL    The  liquor  is  oon- 
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tained  in  a  little  vein  or  canal  which  fuUows  tU 
sptral  line  of  these  molluscs,  and  jidda  but  a  venr 
small  drop.  The  fluid,  which  is  extracted  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  is  of  a  yellowiah  white,  or  crcaa 
colour,  and  smells  like  garlic.  If  applied  to  liueo. 
cotton,  or  wool,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  licht, 
it  successively  becomes  green,  blue,  red,  and  deep 
purple ;  and  when  washed  in  soap  azid  water  a 
bright  and  permanent  crimson  is  ^tiduced.  The 
buccinum,  which  is  so  named  from  its  tnimpe: 
shape,  is  found  on  rocks  near  the  shore,  bat  the 
murcx  must  be  dredged  in  deep  water.  The  Utter. 
in  its  general  form,  resembles  the  buccinum.  hoc 
is  rougher  and  more  spinous.  The  Helix  iantAmoy 
also  found  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  yields  a  siniilir 
fluid.  The  superiority  of  the  Tyrian  purple  «u 
owing  to  the  abundance  and  quality  of  the  fish,  and 
probably  also  to  some  chemical  secret.  The  hux 
accounts  of  these  fish  will  be  found  in  Aristu> 
(i7.  Amm,  lib.  v.)  and  Pliny  (ix.  6 1.  s.  62)  ;  and  e^ 
pecially  in  a  paper  of  Reaumur  in  the  A/emoirts  *k 
VAcademit  des  Sciences^  1711;  and  of  the  maca- 
facture  of  the  purple  in  Am.iti,  De  Restituiione  I'm-- 
purarum,  and  Don  Michaele  Rosa,  I/itscrtazk'Uf 
deUe  Porpore  e  delle  Maierie  VcMtiarie  yrtjum  y.'» 
Antichi.  The  trade  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Tvre,  though  the  poets  speak  of  Sidonian  puriif. 


lire, 
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(Ovid,  TV.  iv.  2.  27.)  Tyre,  under  the  Rinun^ 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturim;  tb^ 
imperial  purple,  and  decrees  were  promulgated  pr- 
hibiting  its  use  by  all  except  ma^strates.  (FUt. 
Vopisc.  Aurel  c  45  ;  Suet.  Nrro,  32.)  The  mana- 
facture  seems  to  have  flourished  till  the  capture  \i 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

As  Tyre  was  famed  for  its  purple,  so  Sid<m  was 
renowned  for  its  glass,  which  was  made  from  the 
fine  sand  on  the  coast  near  Mount  Carmel.  Plinj 
(xxxvi.  65)  describes  its  discovery  as  accidental. 
Some  merchants  who  had  arrived  on  this  coast  with 
a  cargo  of  natron,  employed  some  lumps  of  it. 
instead  of  stones,  to  prop  up  their  cauldron  ,  and  the 
natron  being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  produced  a 
stream  of  glass  on  the  sand.  It  is  pn>babie,  howe%  tf , 
that  the  art  was  derived  from  Egypt,  where  it  lk>a- 
rished  in  very  ancient  times.  The  Sidonians  nude  ose 
of  the  blowpipe,  the  lathe  or  wheel,  and  the  craT«r. 
They  also  cast  glass  mirrors,  and  were  probably  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  imitating  precious  stimca  br 
means  of  glass.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  The  Phoenicians  were 
also  fiimous  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  tine  liuen, 
and  embroidered  robes,  as  we  see  in  the  descripti^o 
of  those  brought  from  Sidon  by  Paris  (ircVAoi  vo^- 
wo^KtAot,  ipya  yvycuKvy  StSoytW,  Iliad,  vi.  2IS9), 
and  in  Scriptural  allusions.  (2  Chron,  ii.  14,  ^c) 
Phoenicia  was  likewise  celebrated  for  its  perfumes. 
(Juv.  viii.  159  ;  Plin.  xi.  3.  s.  2.) 

Assyria  and  Eg}'pt,  as  well  as  Phoenicia,  had 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  civilisation,  yet  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  former,  and  the  habits  and 
policy  of  the  latter,  prevented  them  from  commu- 
nicating it.  On  the  Phoenicians,  therefore,  devolved 
the  beneficent  task  of  civilising  mankind  by  nieac:i 
of  commerce,  for  which  their  maritime  situation  oo 
the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia  admirably  fitteJ 
them.  Their  original  occupation  was  that  of  mere 
carriers  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Asiivria 
and  Egypt  (Herod,  i.  1);  but  their  maritime  sufv- 
riority  led  them  to  combine  with  it  the  professi(»n  of 
piracy,  which  in  tliat  age  was  not  regaunded  a»  dis- 
graceful. (Thucyd.  L  5;  Horn.  Od.  xv.  415.  he.) 
They  were  csx)ecially  noted  as  slave-dealers.   (HoaL 
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ii.  54 ;  Horn.  Od.  xiv.  285.)  The  importation  of 
clot}u^  trinkets,  &c,  in  Phoenician  ships,  is  con- 
Htintl/  alluded  to  in  the  Uomeric  poems;  but  the 
Phoenicians  are  as  constantly  described  as  a  craftj 
deceitful  race,  who  were  ever  bent  on  entrapping  the 
unwary.  {IL  vi.  290,  sxiii.  743,  &c.)  It  would 
be  absurd,  howerer,  to  suppose  that  they  were  always 
ihiudulent  in  thcur  dealings.  Ezekiel  (xxvii.) 
draws  a  glowing  picture  of  their  commerce  and  of 
the  splendour  of  their  vessels.  From  his  description 
we  may  gather  the  following  particuUurs.  The  trade 
of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Erythraean  sea,  com- 
prised spices,  myrrh,  frankincense,  precious  stones, 
and  gold-sand.  The  coast  of  Africa  S.  of  Bab-el- 
Mantkb  produced  frankincense  and  spices  superior 
to  those  of  Arabia.  The  cotton  garments  mentioned 
hy  the  prophet  were  probably  Indian  fabrics,  and 
the  *M)right  iron"  Indian  steel.  Ezckiel  mentions 
only  linen  as  forming  their  trade  with  Egypt,  but 
we  know  tliat  they  also  drew  their  supplies  of  com 
from  thence.  (/mmiA,  xziii.  3.)  In  return  for  these 
ctunmoditics,  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  Egyptians 
with  wine,  witli  asphalt  for  their  embalmments,  and 
)irobabIy  with  incense  fur  their  temples.  (Herod, 
iii.  C  \  Diod.  xix.  99.)  Their  traffic  with  Syria  and 
Mesiopotamia,  besides  the  indigenous  products  of 
those  countries,  probably  included  Indian  articles, 
which  came  by  that  route.  Babylon,  which  is  called 
by  Ezckiel  (xviL  4)  a  city  of  merchants,  must  have 
been  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  besides  the  traffic 
which  it  carried  on  by  means  of  its  canal  communi- 
cation  with  the  Tigris,  had  manufactures  of  its  own, 
cs]xKrblly  embroideries.  With  Kinevch  also,  while 
it  tlourished,  the  Phoenicians  must  have  had  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  neighbouring  Judaea  fur- 
nished them  with  wheat,  grape-honey,  oil,  and  balm ; 
and  from  the  pastoral  nations  of  Arabia  they  pro- 
cured sheep  and  goats.  Proceeding  to  more  northern 
regions,  we  find  Damascus  supplying  them  with 
wiiite  wool  and  the  precious  wine  of  Helbon.  Ar- 
menia and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine — the  modem  Georgia 
and  Circatna — furnished  horses,  mules,  and  slaves ; 
also  copper  and  the  tunny  fish.  Phoenicia  had 
undoubtedly  great  commereial  intereonrse  with 
Greece,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Grecian 
luimes  for  the  principal  objects  of  oriental  commerce, 
esjiccially  spices  and  perfumes,  were  derived  from 
the  Phoenicians.  (Herod,  iii.  111.)  In  the  time 
of  Socrates  a  Phoenician  vessel  seems  regularly  to 
have  visited  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xenoph.  Oecon.  c.  8.) 
Tarshish,  or  Tartessus,  the  modem  Andahuifi,  was 
the  source  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  Silver  was  so  abundant 
in  this  country  that  they  substituted  it  for  the 
masses  of  lead  which  serv^i  as  anchors.  At  a  later 
period  tliey  procured  their  tin  from  Britain.  They 
appear  also  to  have  traded  on  the  NW.  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  as  Senegal^  as  well  as  to  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  or  Canaries.  They  must  also,  of  course, 
Iiave  carried  on  a  great  trade  with  their  many  colonies, 
which  there  will  be  occasion  to  enumerate  in  the 
following  section.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ezekiel 
always  describes  the  nations  as  bringing  their  wares 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  latter  are  not  mentioned 
as  going  forth  to  fetch  them.  The  caravan  trade 
must  at  that  time  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
nomad  Syrian  and  Arabian  tribes  by  whom  the 
Phoenicians  were  snrrounded,  and  the  business  of 
the  latter  consisted  in  distributing  by  voyages  to 
the  \-arious  coasts  of  the  BIcditerraneao  the  articles 
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which  haa  thus  been  brought  to  them  overhind. 
(Hen>d.  i.  1.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  themselves  engaged  in  the  caravan 
trade,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  then:  journeys 
in  the  track  of  Alexander.  Their  pedUrs,  or  retail 
dealers,  probably  traversed  Syria  and  Palestine  from 
the  earliest  times.  (/Voper6«,  xxxi.  24;  Jtaiah, 
xxiii.  8.)  In  some  foreign  towns  the  Phoenicians 
had  factories,  or  settlements  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  Thus  the  Tyrians  had  a  fish-market  at 
Jerusalem  (Nehemiah,  xiii.  16),  chiefly  perhaps  for 
the  salted  tunnies  which  they  brought  from  the 
Euxine.  They  had  also  a  settlement  at  Memphis 
(Herod,  ii.  112),  and,  after  tlie  close  of  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  at  Athens,  as 
akeady  related,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

In  their  original  scats  on  the  Persian  Gulf  the 
Phoenicians  used  only  rafts  (Plin.  vii.  57) ;  but  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  tliey  constructed 
regular  vessels.  In  their  early  voyages,  which 
combined  piracy  witli  trade,  they  probably  employed 
the  penteconter,  a  long  and  swift  vessel  of  50  oars. 
(Comp.  Herod,  i.  1 63.)  The  trireme,  or  ship  of  war, 
and  gaulos,  or  tub-like  merchantman  adapted  for 
stowage,  which  took  its  name  from  a  niilk-jiail, 
were  hiter  inventions.  (Ibid.  iii.  136.)  The  excel- 
lent arrangements  of  a  Phoenician  vessel  are  de- 
scribed in  a  passage  of  Xenophon  before  cited. 
iOecon.  8  ;  cf.  HeUodor.  v.  18 ;  Isaiah,  ii.  16.)  We 
have  already  described  the  Pataeci,  or  figuro-hoads 
of  their  vessels.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  to 
steer  by  observation  of  the  stars  (Plin.  vii.  56 ; 
Manil.  i.  297,  sqq.) ;  and  could  thus  venture  out  to 
sea  whilst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  htill  creeping 
along  the  coast  Astronomy  indeed  had  been  pre- 
viously studied  by  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
but  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first  who  applied 
arithmetic  to  it,  and  thus  made  it  practically  u»eful. 
(Strab.  xvi.  757.)  Herodotus  (iv.  42)  reUtes  a 
story  that,  at  the  instance  of  Neco,  king  of  Egypt,  a 
Phoenician  vessel  circumnavigated  Africa,  setting 
off  from  the  Rod  Sea  and  returning  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  though  the  father  of  history  doubted 
the  account  himself,  yet  the  details  which  he  gives 
are  in  themselves  so  probable,  and  the  assertion  of 
tlie  circtunnavigators  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand,  or  to  the  N.  of  them,  as  must  really 
have  been  the  case,  is  so  unlikely  to  have  been  in- 
vented, that  there  seems  to  be  no  goud  reason  for 
doubting  the  achievement.  (Comp.  RenncU,  Geogr.  of 
Herodotus,  p.  682,  sqq.  j  Grote,  Hist  of  Greece, 
ilL  pp.  377,  sqq.) 

IX.    CoLosnES. 

The  foundati(Hi  of  colonies  forms  so  marked  a 
feature  in  Phoenician  history,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  general  sketch  of  the  colonial  system  of  the 
Phoenicians,  although  an  account  of  each  settlement 
appears  under  its  proper  head.  Their  position  nuuie 
them  a  commercial  and  maritime  people,  and  the 
nature  of  their  country,  which  would  not  admit  of 
a  great  increase  cf  intiabitants,  led  them  to  pUmt 
ocAanies.  Before  the  rise  of  the  maritime  power  of 
the  Greeks  they  had  the  command  of  the  sea  for 
many  centuries,  and  their  colonisation  thus  proceeded 
without  interraption.  Their  settlements,  like  tliose 
of  the  Greeks,  were  of  the  tme  nature  of  colonies, 
and  not,  like  the  Roman  system,  mere  military  occu- 
pati(ms ;  tliat  is,  a  porti(»i  of  the  population  migrated 
to  and  settled  in  these  distant  possessions.  Uenco 
they  resembled   our  own  culonioB  in  America  or 
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Australia,  as  distiniinuAhed  from  oar  ooeopation  of 
India.  A  nuxiem  writer  has,  with  mnch  erudition  and 
ingennitj,  endeavoured  to  trace  the  progress  of 
Phoenician  colonisation  from  the  threefold  cycle  of 
ancient  myths  respecting  the  wanderings  of  Bel  or 
Baal— the  Cronos  of  the  Greeks,  and  patron  god  of 
Byblus  and  Beiytus ;  of  Astarte  or  lo  (Venus- 
Urania),  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Sidon ; 
and  of  Melcarth  or  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  (Movers, 
Phoen,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  ch.  2.)  With  these  myths  are 
combined  the  legends  of  the  rape  of  Enropa,  of  the 
wanderings  of  Cadmus  and  Uarmonia,  of  Helen, 
Dido,  &c  That  some  portion  of  historical  truth 
may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  tliese  myths  can  hardly  be 
disputed ;  but  a  critical  discussion  of  them  would 
xt>quire  more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  giving  a  short  sketch  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable  march  of  Phoenician  colonisation. 

Cyprus,  which  lay  within  sight  of  Phoenicia,  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  pla^  colonised  thence. 
Its  name  of  Chittim,  mentioned  in  Genesis  (z.),  is 
preserved  in  tliat  of  Citium,  its  chief  town.  (Cic. 
Fin.  iv.  20.)  Paphos  and  PalaepsphoSi  at  the 
SW.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  Golgos,  near  the 
SE.  point,  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Venus-Urania,  the  propagation  of  which  marked 
the  progress  of  Phoenician  colonisation.  The  origin 
of  the  colony  is  likewise  shown  by  the  legend  of 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  Belus,  king  of  Sidon 
( — "  tum  Belus  opimam  Vastabat  C3rprum,  et  victor 
ditiono  tenebat,"  Virg.  .<len.  i.  621,  et  ib.  Serv.),  who 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  Citium,  Lapathus,  and 
other  Cyprian  towns.  (Alex.  Ephra.  tn  Stephan,  v. 
AdvTiOos.)  A  great  many  Phoenician  inscriptions 
liave  been  found  in  this  island.  Hence  the  Phoe- 
nicians seem  to  have  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  the 
coast  of  Greece  itself.  Phoenician  myths  and  tra- 
ditions are  interwoven  with  the  earliest  history  of 
Greece,  and  long  precede  the  Trojan  War.  Such 
are  the  legends  of  Agenor  in  Cilicia,  of  Enropa  in 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  of  Cadmus  in  Thasos,  Boeotia, 
Euboca  and  Thera.  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
early  visited  by  the  Phoenicians;  and,  if  it  did  not 
actmilly  become  their  colony,  there  are  at  least 
numerous  traces  that  they  were  once  predominant  in 
the  island.  It  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  4)  in  con- 
nection with  Citium  and  Tartessus.  (Coinp.  Epiphan. 
adv.  Ilaeres.  30.  25,  and  Movers,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
243,  noto  127.)  Conon,  a  writer  who  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  period,  mentions  that  the  Heliades, 
tlio  ruling  dynasty  in  Rhodes,  were  expelled  by  the 
Phoenicians  {Fab.  47,  ap.  Phot.  p.  187),  and 
numerous  other  traditions  testify  their  occupation  of 
the  island.  Traces  of  the  Phoenicians  may  also  be 
found  in  Crete,  though  they  are  fainter  there  than 
at  Rhodes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Europa, 
the  Sidonian  Astarte ;  and  the  towns  of  Itanos,  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  Araden  (Steph.  B.  ».v.  *lTav6s ; 
Hierocl.  §  11 ;  Act^,  xxvii.  12),  Lebenn,  and  Phoe- 
nice,  were  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  them. 
Wo  learn  from  Thucydides  (i.  8)  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cyclades  were  colonised  by  Phoenicians. 
There  are  traces  of  them  in  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and 
Caria.  We  have  already  alluded  to  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  last-named  country,  and  Thucy- 
dides, in  the  passage  jnst  cited,  mixes  tlio  Carians 
and  Phoenicians  together.  Chios  and  Samos  are 
also  connected  with  the  Phoenicians  by  ancient 
myths;  and  at  Tcncdos,  Mclicertes,  worthippcd  with 
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the  sacrifice  of  infiuits,  is  the  T^rrian  Meclarth,  al« 
called  Palaemon  by  the  Greeks.  (Lycophr.  Cau. 
229.)  There  are  traces  of  Phoenician  colonies  m 
Bithynia,  but  not  more  eastward  in  the  Euxice, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  voyages  vx- 
tended  farther.  Mythological  analogies  indicate 
their  presence  in  Imbros  and  Lemnoa,  axid  there  are 
distinct  historical  evidences  of  their  aettlcments  in  the 
neighbouring  isknd  of  Thasos.  Herodotus  bad 
himself  behdd  the  gigantic  traces  of  their  mimni; 
operations  there,  in  which  they  appeared  to  have 
turned  a  whole  mountain  npsido-down  (vi.  47). 
The  fable  ran,  that  they  had  come  thither  in  seaidi 
of  Europa.  (Id.  ii.  44.)  They  had  aUo  settlemiiiiu 
for  the  purposes  of  mining  at  Blount  Pangaeos.  <n 
the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace.  (Plin.  vii.  57 ;  Stnb. 
xiv.  p.  680.)  According  to  Strabo  (x.  p.  447). 
Cadmus  and  his  Arabi  once  dwelt  at  Chakis  ir. 
Euboea,  having  crossed  over  from  Boeotia.  Of  tje 
settlement  of  tho  Phoenicians  in  the  latter  ooantir. 
there  is  historical  testimony,  to  whatever  credibiiitj 
the  legend  of  Cadmus  may  be  entitled.  (Herou.  r. 
57).  The  name  of  "07*0,  or  Onca,  by  which 
Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  t^ 
also  given  to  one  of  the  city  gates,  was  pore  Phoe- 
nician. (Euphor.  ap  Steph.  B.S.V.:  cf.  Pansao.  u. 
12.)  From  Thebw  the  Cadmeans  were  expeHoi 
by  the  Argives,  and  retired  among  the  Encheletis.» 
Illyrian  people  (Herod,  v.  61);  and  Ulyrios,  a  stacc 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  was  said  to  have  given  n:iiae 
to  their  country.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  4.)  Tm 
Paphians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cephallrsii, 
were  the  reputed  descendants  of  Cadmos.  {OdjfU. 
XV.  426.) 

To  colonise  Sicily  required  bolder  navigati«n; 
but  with  the  instinct  of  a  commercial  and  maritiiEe 
people,  the  Phoenicians  seized  its  promontories  ini 
adjacent  isles  for  the  purpose  of  trading  wiih  tb« 
natives.  (Thucyd.  vL  2.)  Subseqnentlj,  howerer. 
they  were  gradually  driven  form  tlieir  pa6s«ssioos  tj 
the  growing  power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  that 
island,  and  were  ultimately  confined  to  its  NW. 
comer  (76.),  which  was  the  nearest  point  to  Car- 
thage. Daedalus,  an  epithet  of  Hep)iaest(«,  the 
father  of  the  Phoenician  Cabiri,  is  repreKentcd  u 
flying  from  Crete  to  Sicily.  (Diod.  iv.  77.)  The 
Venus  of  Mount  Eryx  was  probably  of  PhocniciaE 
origin  from  the  veneration  paid  to  her  bj  the  Car- 
thaginians. (Aclian,  ff.  An.  iv.  2;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
934.)  An  inscription  found  at  Segesta  mention^  a 
priestess  of  Venus-Urania,  which  was  tho  Phccnici;iQ 
Venus.  {Rhem.  Mus.  vol.  iv.  p.  9 1 .)  There  is  sumij 
difficulty,  however,  with  regard  to  the  temples  of  this 
deity,  from  tho  attempts  which  have  frequently  be^ 
made  to  connect  them  with  the  wanderings  of  tli« 
Trojans  after  tho  capture  of  their  city.  Thu.1 
Dionysins  of  Halicamassus  {AnL  R,  i.  20)  at- 
tributes the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cythera  to  Aereas, 
whilst  by  Herodotus  (i.  105)  it  is  assigned  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  migration  of  the  latter  to  the 
western  side  of  Sicily  must  have  taken  place  nftrr 
the  year  736  B.a,  the  date  of  the  nrriv.nl  of  the 
Greek  colonists.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  Italy,  but  tho  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Africa  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  tlK-m. 
Diodoms  (v.  12)  mentions  Melite,  or  J/a/to,  as  a 
Phoenician  colony.  In  later  times,  however,  it  w.ts 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  so  that  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  these  islands,  it  is  difiicnlt  to  dlvtingui>!i 
whether  the  antiquities  belong  to  them,  or  to  tl.^ 
Phoenicians.    Farther  westward  we  may  track  tlw 
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lattor  in  Sardinia,  where  CUndian  {BeU.  Gild.  520) 
mentions  Caralis  as  fomuled  by  the  TyrianSf  in  coo- 
tradlstinction  to  Snlci,  founded  by  tlie  Carthaginians. 
And  the  coins  of  Aebosus  (^Ivica)  seem  to  denote 
tlic  iK>c  npatifm  of  it  by  the  Phoeniciansi  since  they 
bavo  cniblcms  of  the  Cabiriac  worsliip. 

The  very  early  intercourse  between  Phoenicia  and 
the  south  of  Spain  is  attested  by  the  mention  of 
Tarsliish,  or  Tartessus,  in  the  10th  chap,  of  Genesis. 
To  the  same  purport  is  the  legend  of  the  expedition 
of  Hercules  aeainst  Chrysnor,  the  father  of  Geiyon, 
uhich  w':ui  uf  course  naval,  and  which  sailed  from 
Crete.  (Herod,  iv.  8;  Diod.  iv.  17,  sqq.  v.  17,  &c) 
'i'lie  account  uf  Dimlorus  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
this  was  an  earlier  colony  than  some  of  the  inter- 
nieiliately  situated  ones.  The  Phoenicians  had  no 
dnuht  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
Tartessus  lonj^  before  the  foundation  of  Gadeira  or 
Cadiz.  The  date  of  the  latter  event  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  very  remarkable  accuracy.  Velleius 
I'atorculus  (i.  2)  informs  us  that  it  waa  founded  a 
few  years  before  Utica;  and  from  Aristotle  (cfe 
Mirab.  Ausnult.  c.  146)  we  learn  that  Utica  was 
founded  287  years  before  Carthage.  Now  as  the 
latter  city  must  have  been  founded  at  least  800 
years  u.  c,  it  follows  that  Gadeira  must  have  been 
built  about  eleven  centuries  before  our  aera.  The 
temple  of  Hercules,  or  Alelcorth,  at  this  place  re- 
tained, even  down  to  the  time  of  Silius  Italicus,  the 
primitive  rites  of  Phoenidan  worship;  the  fane  had 
no  imaire,  and  the  only  visible  symbol  of  a  god  was 
an  ever-burning  fire  ;  the  ministering  priests  were 
barcfi)oti-<l  and  clod  in  linen,  and  the  entrance  of 
wiimen  and  swine  was  proliibited.  {Punic,  iii.  22, 
hcq.)  Long  before  this  period,  however,  it  had 
coxsed  to  be  a  Phoenician  colony;  for  the  Phocaeans 
who  sailed  to  Tartessus  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  about 
.056  i\.  c,  found  it  an  independent  state,  governed 
by  its  own  king  Arganthunius.  (Herod,  i.  163.) 
Many  other  towns  were  doubtless  founded  in  the 
S.  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians ;  but  the  subsequent 
oo<'upation  of  the  country  by  the  Carthaginians 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine  which  were  Punic 
and  which  genuine  Phoenician.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  those  in  which  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules, or  of  the  Cabin,  can  be  traced,  as  Carteia, 
M.tlaca,  Soxti,  &c.,  were  of  Tynan  foundation.  To 
this  early  and  long  continued  connection  with  Phoe- 
nicia we  may  perhaps  ascribe  that  superior  civili- 
sation and  immemorable  use  of  writing  which  Strabo 
(iii.  139)  observed  among  the  Tunlnli  and  Tur- 
detani. 

Farther  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Phoeniciaas  may  have  had  settlements  in  the  Cossi- 
tcrides,  or  tin  districts  on  the  coast  of  Comteall  and 
the  Scilit/  Islands;  and  that  northwards  they  may 
have  extended  their  voyages  as  far  as  the  Baltic  in 
search  of  amber.  [Britahi^icae  Ins.  Vol.  1.  p.  433, 
.*rq. ]  (Comp.  Heeren, Researches,  (j-c.  ii.  pp.  53, 68.) 
But  these  points  rest  principally  on  conjecture. 
There  are  more  decided  traces  of  Phoenician  occn- 
jiation  on  the  NW.  or  Atlantic  cr«st  of  Africa. 
Abyla,  like  Calpe,  was  one  of  tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  his  temple  at  Lixus  in  Mauretania  was  said  to 
be  older  even  than  that  at  Gadeira.  (Plin.  xix.  4. 
s.  22.)  Tinge  wa.^  founded  by  Antaeus,  with  whom 
Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  combated  (Mela,  i.  &; 
Strab.iii.  p.  140);  and  the  Sinus  Emporicus  (^k6\tos 
'EjUTopticds,  Strab.  xvii.  827),  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Mauretania,  &eems  to  have  been  so  named  from  the 
commerci:il  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians.    Cemo 
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was  the  limit  of  their  voyages  on  this  coast;  but  the 
situation  of  Ceme  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion. 
[Cekne.] 

With  regard  to  their  colonies  on  the  N.  or  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Africa,  Strabo  (i.  p.  48)  tells  ns 
that  the  Phoenicians  occuped  the  middle  parts  of 
Africa  soon  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  they  were 
probably  acquainted  with  it  much  sooner.  Their 
earliest  recorded  settlement  was  Itace,  or  Utica,  on 
the  western  extremity  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  gulf  of  Carthage,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
alrezuly  mentioned.  Pliny  (xvi.  79)  relates  that  the 
ce<lar  beams  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  had 
lasted  since  its  foundation,  1178  years  before  his 
time;  and  as  PUny  wrote  about  78  years  afler  the 
birth  of  Christ,  this  anecdote  corroborates  the  date 
before  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Gades  and 
Utica.  The  Phoenicians  al^to  founded  other  towns 
on  this  coast,  as  Hippo,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  &c 
(Sail.  Jug.  c.  19),  and  especially  Carthage,  on 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  here.  [Car- 

TUAOO.] 

The  principal  modem  works  on  Phoenicia  are, 
Bochart*8  Geographia  Sacra^  a  performance  of  un- 
bounded learning,  bnt  the  conclusions  of  which,  from 
the  defective  state  of  critical  and  ethnographical 
science  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  cannot 
always  be  accepted;  Gesenius,  JUonumenia  Phoe- 
nicia; Movers,  article  Phonizien,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Encyclopadie^  and  especially  his  work  Die 
PhonizieVj  of  which  two  volumes  are  published,  but 
which  is  still  incomplete;  and  Mr.  Kenrick's  Phoe- 
nicia,  8vo.  London,  1855,  to  which  the  compiler  of 
this  article  is  much  indebted  The  reader  may  also 
consult  with  advantage  Hengstenbei^,  J)e  Rebus 
Tgriorum,  Berlin,  1832,  and  Beitrage  zur  Einlei- 
tung  in  das  AUe  Ttttament ;  Heeren,  Historical  Re- 
searches^  ^.  vol.  ii.  Oxford,  1833;  Grote,  Histvry 
of  Greece^  vol.  iii.  ch.  18;  Forbiger,  Uandbuch  der 
alien  Geographic^  vol.  ii.  p.  659,  sqq.;  Russegger, 
Reiten;  Burckhardt,  Syria;  Bobmson,  Biblical 
Researches,  &c  [T.  H.  D.] 

PHOENI'CE.     [PniLA.] 

PHOENPCIS.     [Medeox,  No.  3.] 

PHOENI'CIUS  MONS.    [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a,] 

PHOENPCUS  (♦oiwiroCs).  1.  A  port  of  Ionia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mimas.  (Thucyd.  viii.  34.) 
Livy  (zxxvi.  45)  notices  it  in  his  account  of  the 
naval  operations  of  the  Bomans  and  their  allies 
against  Antiochus  (comp.  Steph.  B.  s.v.);  but  its 
identification  is  not  easy,  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  2G3) 
regarding  it  as  the  same  as  the  modem  port  of 
Tshesme,  and  Hamilton  (^Researches,  iL  p.  5)  as  tlie 
port  of  Egri-Limen. 

2.  A  port  of  Lycia,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Patara; 
it  was  scarcely  2  miles  distant  from  the  latter  place, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  clilTs.  In  the 
war  against  Antiochus  a  Roman  fleet  took  its  station 
there  with  a  view  of  taking  Patara.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
16.)  Beaufort  (Ketramania,  p.  7)  observes  tliat 
Livy's  description  answers  accurately  to  the  bay  of 
Kalamaku  As  to  Mount  Phoenicus  in  Lycia,  see 
Olympus,  Vol.  II.  p.  480.  [L.  &] 

PHOENPCUS.     [PuYCUs] 

PHOENI'CUS  {*oiViKovi  \ifi7iv,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  799  ;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  7 ;  Stadiasm.  §  12),  a  har- 
bour of  Marmarica,  off  which  there  were  the  two 
islands  Didymae,  which  must  not  be  c(mfounded 
with  those  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  76)  places  off 
the  Chersonesus  Parva  on  the  coast  of  A^rypt  Its 
position  most  be  sought  between  Pnigbuh  (llvC'^cu^^ 
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Strab.  I  c, ;  Ptol.  {.  c, ;  Stadkum.  Tc),  which  is  identi- 
fied with  Ras  Tankub,  and  Hds-al-Kanau.  [£.B. J.] 

PHOENl'CUSPORTUS(\i/*V*oi»'tKoCO.  1.  A 
harbour  of  Messenia,  \V.  <^  the  promontory  Acritas, 
and  in  front  of  the  islands  of  Oenosaae.  It  seems 
to  be  the  inlet  of  the  sea  oppoMte  the  £.  end  of  the 
island  Skhiza^  which  island  is  called  by  the  Italians 
Caprij  or  Cabrera.  (Pans.  i?.  34.  §  12;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  L  p.  434.) 

2.  A  harbour  in  the  island  of  Cythera.  [VoL  I. 
p.  738.  b.] 

PHOENICU'SA.     [Aeoliak  Inbulae.] 

PUOENIX  («o(yi{).  1.  A  river  of  Malis,  flowing 
into  the  Asopns,  S.  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  distance 
of  15  stadia  from  Thermopylae.  (Herod.  tIL  198; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Leake,  Northern  Crreece,  vol.  il 
p.  32.) 

2.  A  riVer  of  Thesaaly,  flowing  into  the  Apidanus. 
(Vibius  Sequest  p.  16;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Lucan,  vi. 
374;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  515.) 

3.  A  small  river  of  Achaia.   [VoL  L  p.  13,  b.] 
PHOETEIAE.    [PiiYTiA.] 

PHOEZON.  [Mantineia,  p.  264,  a.] 

PHOLEGANDROS  (^oXiywjSpos,  Strab.  x.  p. 
484,  seq. ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  ^oKtKoyHpos  or  ^c\3- 
KoyBpoSf  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  31:  Eth.  ^oKtydy^pioSf 
^oKeyay^pTyos :  Polykandro),  an  island  in  the  Ae- 
piean  sea,  and  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  CycUules, 
lying  between  Melos  and  Sidnos.  It  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  son  of  Minos.  (Steph. 
B.  ».  V.)  It  was  called  the  iron  Pholegandros  by 
Aratus,  on  account  of  its  ruggedness,  but  it  is  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated  than  this  epithet  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  The  modem  town  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  of  which  there  are  only 
a  few  remains,  upon  the  northero  side  of  the  isUnd. 
(Ross,  Reiten  auf  den  Griech,  /rue/n,  vol  L  p. 
J-iO.) 

PHO'LOE.  [ELi8,p.817.] 

PHO'RBIA.  [Myconos.] 

PHOTIGE  (^orrifc^),  acity  in  Epeirus,  mentioned 
only  by  later  writers,  was  restored  by  Justinian. 
Procopius  says  that  it  originally  stood  in  a  marshy 
situation,  and  that  Justinian  built  a  citadel  upon  a 
neighbouring  height.  It  is  identified  by  Veld^  in  the 
ancient  Molossis,  which  now  gives  title  to  a  bishop, 
but  there  are  no  Hellenic  remains  at  this  place. 
(Procop.  iv.  1;  Hierocl.  p.  652,  with  Wesseling's 
note;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  96.) 

PHRA  (♦p«t,  Isidor.  Mom,  PartL  c.  16),  a  town 
in  Ariana,  mentioned  by  Isidoms  in  his  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  stations  between  Mesopotamia 
and  Arachoesia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
place  corresponds  with  tlie  Ferrah  or  Furrah  of 
modem  times  (Wilson,  Arictna,  p.  153),  on  the  river 
called  the  Ferrah-nuL  Ritter  (viii.  p.  120)  has 
supposed  that  this  is  the  same  place  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  by  the  name  of  Pharazana,  in  Drangiana 
(vi.  19.  §  5) ;  and  Droysen  (ii.  p.  610)  imagines 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Phrada  of  Stephanus  B., 
which  was  also  a  city  of  Drangiana.  Both  con- 
jectures are  probable.  [V.] 

PHRAATA  (tA  ^piara,  Appian,  Forth,  pp.  80, 
99,  ed.  Schw.;  npdatnra,  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25 ; 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  ^apitnra,  Ptol.  \i.  2.  §  10),  a  pkce 
in  ancient  Media,  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a 
winter  residence  for  the  Parthian  kings,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  as  a  stronghold  in  the  case  of  need.  Its 
postilion  is  doubtful.  Forbiger  imagines  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  citadel  described  by  Strabo,  under 
the  name  of  Vera  (xL  p.  523);  and  there  seems  some 
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ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  reallj  the  sl::w 
place.  If  the  name  Phraata  be  the  correct  one.  it  m 
likely  that  it  derived  its  iiame  from  Phruln. 
(Plut  AnUm.  c  38.)  (See  Rawlinson  OntheAtr^^^ 
patenkm  EcbaUma,  R.  Geog.  Joum.  voL  x.  part  1. 
1840.)  [V.J 

PHRAGANDAE.  [Maedi.] 

PHREATA  (^piara),  that  is,  the  AVells,  a  plact? 
in  the  district  of  Garsauritis  in  Gappadocia.  (PioL 
T.  6.  §  14.)  The  name  is  an  indication  of  the  £«:: 
noticed  by  ancient  writers,  that  the  country  hs<]  a 
scanty  supply  of  water.  (Wesseling,  ad  Jlierori. 
p.  700.)  [L.S.] 

PHRrCIUM  (*plKioy),  a  moaDiain  of  Lc^ri^ 
above  Thermopylae.  (Strab.  xiiL  pp.  582,  621; 
^ph.  6.  *.  v.) 

PHRICONIS.     [Ctme.] 

PHRIXA  («p^a,  Pans,  et  alii ;  ^pi^ai,  Herod,  ir. 
148:  Eth.  ^pt^ouos),  a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Klis 
situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheios,  at  th' 
distance  cf  30  stadia  from  Olympia.  (Strab.  vuL 
p.  343;  Steph.  B.  s.v.)  It  was  founded  by  tlie 
Minyae  (Herod.  L  c),  and  its  name  was  derived  from 
Phaestus.  (Steph.  B.  *.v.  Mducurros.^  Phrixa  a 
rarely  mentioned  in  history;  but  it  shared  the  fste«f 
the  other  Triphylian  cities.  (Com p.  Xen.  IlelL  iii.  i. 
§  30;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  Its  position  is  detcrmioed 
by  Pausanias,  who  says  that  it  was  situated  upn  a 
pointed  hill,  opposite  the  Leucanias,  a  tributary  of 
the  Alpheius,  and  at  a  ford  of  the  latter  river. 
(Pans.  vi.  21.  §  6.)  This  pointed  hill  is  now  calitii 
Paleofanaro,  and  b  a  conspicuous  object  frcnn  bjth 
sides  of  the  river,  whence  the  city  received  the  name 
of  Phaestus  in  later  times.  (Steph.  B. «.  r  ^mcris.) 
The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  vrbo 
mentions  thero  a  temple  of  Athena  Cydonia.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill  there  are  Ktill  rcm.iins  of 
Hellenic  walls.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  210;  B<^ 
laye,  Recherchee  ^.  p.  136 ;  Ross,  Reixn  tn 
PeloponneSf  p.  1 08 ;  Curtius,  Peloponnesas^  vol.  ii. 
p.  90.) 

PHRIXUS  (<»pi>s),  a  tributarj  of  the  Erasinos, 
in  the  Argcia.  [Akoos,  p.  201,  a.] 

PHRUDIS.     [FiiuDis.] 

PHRURI  (*povpoi),  a  Scythian  people  in  Series, 
described  as  cannibals.  (Plin.  vL  17.  s.  20;  Dioiijs. 
Per.  752,  and  EnsUth.  ad  loc.) 

PHRY'GLA.  (♦puy/o:  Eth.  *pvytt,  Phrjpes),  oce 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
inhabitants,  the  Phrygians,  are  to  us  among  the 
most  obscure  in  antiquity,  at  least  so  far  as  tlieir 
origin  and  nationality  are  concerned.  Still,  however, 
there  are  many  indications  which  socm  calculates!  to 
lead  us  to  definite  conclusions.  Some  regard  th«n  as 
a  Thracian  tribe  (Briges  or  Bryges),  who  had  immi- 
grated into  Asia;  othera  consider  them  to  have  been 
Armenians;  and  others,  again,  to  have  been  a  mixf^i 
race.  Their  Thracian  origin  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  295,  x.  p.  471)  and  Stephanus  B.  («.  r  ); 
and  Herodotus  (vii.  73)  mentions  a  Macedonian  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  the  Phrygians,  under  the 
name  of  Briges,  were  the  neighbonre  of  the  Mace- 
donians before  they  migrated  into  Asi.\.  This  nii- 
gration,  according  to  Xanthus  (ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
680),  took  place  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  accdrd- 
ing  to  Conon  {ap.  PhoL  Cod.  p.  130,  od.  Bekk.) 
90  yeara  before  that  war,  under  king  Midas.  The^e 
statements,  however,  can  hardly  refer  to  an  original 
migration  of  the  Phrygians  from  Europe  into  Asia, 
but  the  migration  spoken  of  by  thesie  authors  Fi-^iis 
to  refer  rather  to  the  return  to  Asia  of  a  portion  of 
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tlie  nation  settled  in  Asia;  for  the  Phrygians  are  not 
only  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  poenis  (//. 
ii.  862,  iii.  185,  jc.  431,  xvi.  717,  xxiv.  535),  but 
are  ^nerally  admitted  to  be  ono  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  in  Asia  Minor  (see  the  story  in  Herod,  ii.  2), 
\v  hence  they,  or  rather  a  portion  of  them,  must  at 
ono  time  have  migrated  into  Europe;  so  that  in  our 
traditions  the  account  of  their  migrations  has  been 
reversed,  as  in  many  other  cases.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  Phrygians  points  to  the  highlands  of 
Armenia  as  the  land  of  their  first  abode,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians 
is  attested  by  some  singular  coincidences.  In  the 
army  of  Xerxes  these  two  nations  appear  under  one 
commander  and  using  the  same  armour;  and 
lieritdotus  (vii.  73)  addJs  the  remark  that  the  Ar- 
menians were  the  descendants  of  the  Phrygians. 
Endoxus  (ap.  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  'Ap/ici'fa,  and  Eustath. 
tul  Dion.  Per.  694)  mentions  the  same  circumstance, 
and  moreover  alludes  to  a  similarity  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  two  peoples.  Both  are  said  to  have 
lived  in  subterraneous  habitations  (Vitruv.  ii.  1; 
Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  5.  §  25;  Diod.  xiv.  28);  and.tho 
names  of  both,  lastly,  are  used  as  synonyms. 
{Anecd.  Grace.  Oxon.  iv.  p.  257,  ed.  Cramer.) 
Under  tlieso  circumstances  it  is  impossible  not  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phrygians  were 
Armenbns ;  though  here,  again,  the  account  of  their 
migration  has  been  reversed,  the  Armenians  not 
being  descended  from  the  Phrygians,  but  the  Phry- 
gians from  the  Armenians.  The  time  when  they 
descended  from  the  Armenian  highlands  cannot  lie 
detcnninod,  and  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  for  the  Phrygians  are  described  as  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.  (Paus.  i. 
14.  § 2;  Claudian,  m  Eutrop.  ii.  251, &c.;  Appulei. 
Metam.  xi.  p.  762,  ed.  Oud.)  The  Phrygian  legends 
of  a  great  flood,  connected  with  king  Annacus  or 
Nannacus,  also  are  very  significant.  This  king  re- 
sided at  Iconium,  the  most  eastern  city  of  Phrygia ; 
and  after  his  death,  at  the  age  of  300  years,  a  great 
fUK)d  overwhelmed  the  country,  as  had  been  foretold 
by  an  ancient  oracle.  (Zosim.  vi.  10;  Suid.  9.  v. 
HavyoKosx  Steph.  B.  s,v.  *lK6viov\  comp.  Ov.  Met 
viii.  620,  &c.)  Phrygia- is  said  to  have  first  risen 
out  of  the  flood,  and  the  ark  and  Mount  Ararat  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Phrygian  town  of 
Celaenae.  Afler  this  the  Phrygians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  adopt  idolatry,  (firac.  SibylL 
i.  196,262,  266,  vii.  12—15.)  The  influence  of 
the  Old  Testament  upon  these  traditions  is  unnus- 
takaiilc,  but  the  identity  of  the  Phrygians  and  Ar- 
menians is  thereby  nevertheless  confirmed.  Another 
ar;:ument  in  favour  of  our  supposition  may  be  de- 
rived  from  the  architectural  remains  which  have 
been  discovered  in  modem  times,  and  are  scarcely 
noticed  at  all  by  the  ancient  writers.  Vitruvius 
(ii.  1)  remarks,  that  the  Phrygians  hollowed  out  the 
natural  hills  of  their  country,  and  formed  in  them 
passages  and  rooms  for  habitations,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  hills  permitted.  This  statement  is 
most  fully  confirmed  by  modem  travellers,  who  have 
found  such  habitations  cut  into  rocks  in  almost  all 
jiartM  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  (Hamilton,  lie- 
snarcheSj  ii.  p.  250,  288  ;  Texier,  Description  de 
VAiie  Mineurey  i.  p.  210,  who  describes  an  iuunense 
town  thus  formed  out  of  the  natural  rock.)  A  few 
of  these  architectural  monuments  are  adorned  with 
inscriptions  in  Phrygian.  (Texier  and  Steuart,  A 
Df-scription  of  some  ancietU  Monwnents  with  In" 
ecriptivns  *tUl  existint/  in  Lydia  and  rkryyia^ 
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London,  1842.)  These  inscriptions  must  be  of 
Phrygian  origin,  as  is  attested  by  such  proper  names 
as  Midas,  Ates,  Aregastes,  and  others,  which  occur 
in  them,  though  some  have  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  make  out  that  they  are  Greek.  The  impression 
which  these  stupendous  works,  and  above  all  the 
rock-city,  make  upon  the  beholder,  is  that  he  has  be- 
fore him  works  executed  by  human  hands  at  a  most 
remote  period,  not,  as  Vitravius  intimates,  because 
there  was  a  want  of  timber,  but  because  the  first 
robust  inhabitants  thought  it  safest  and  most  ccm- 
venient  to  constract  snch  habitations  for  themselves. 
They  do  not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of  a  resem- 
blance with  Greek  or  Roman  stractures;  but  while 
we  assert  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  dbplay  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  stmctures  which  in  Greece  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopian,  whence 
Texier  designates  the  above  mentioned  rock-city 
(near  Boghagkietti^  between  the  Halys  and  Iris)  by 
the  name  of  a  Pehisgian  city.  (Comp.  Hamilton, 
Researches,  i.  pp.  48,  490,  ii.  pp.  226,  &c,  209.) 
Even  the  lion  gate  of  Mycenae  reappears  in  several 
places.  (Ainsworth,  Travels  and  Researches,  ii. 
p.  58;  Leake,  Asia  Aiinor^  p.  28.)  These  facts 
throw  a  surprising  light  upon  the  legend  about  the 
migration  of  the  Phrygian  Pelops  into  Argolis,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Phrygians  in  Peloponnesus,  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  625).  But  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  more  systematic  exploration  of 
the  countries  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  monuments.  One  conclusion,  however, 
can  even  now  be  arrived  at,  viz.  that  there  must  have 
been  a  time  when  the  race  of  the  Phrygians  formed, 
if  not  the  sole  population  of  Asia  Elinor,  at  least 
by  far  the  most  important,  bordering  in  the  east  on 
their  kinsmen,  the  Armenians,  and  in  the  south- 
east on  tribes  of  the  Semitic  race.  This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  many  facts  derived  from  ancient 
writers.  Independently  of  several  Greek  and  Trojan 
legends  referring  to  Uie  sonthem  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  name  of  the  Phrygian  mountain  Olympus 
also  occurs  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia;  the  north  of 
Bithynia  was  in  earlier  times  called  Bebrycia,  and 
the  town  of  Otroia  on  the  Ascanian  lake  reminds  us 
of  the  Phrygian  chief  Otreus.  (Hom.  11  iii.  186.) 
In  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  the  country  about  Mount 
Sipylus  was  once  occupied  by  Phrygians  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  571);  the  Trojan  Thebe  also  bore  the  name 
Mygdonia,  which  is  synonymous  with  Phrygia  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  588) ;  Mygdonians  are  mentioned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Miletus  (Aelian,  V.  II.  viii.  5); 
and  Polyaenus  {Straieg,  viii.  37)  relates  that  the 
Bebryces,  in  conjunction  with  the  Phocaeans,  carried 
on  war  against  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 

From  all  this  we  infer  that  Trojans,  Mysians, 
Maeonians,  Mygdonians,  and  Dolionians  were  all 
branches  of  the  great  Phrygian  race.  In  the  Iliad 
the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  appear  in  the  closest 
relation,  for  Hecuba  is  a  Phrygian  princess  (xvi. 
718),  Priam  is  the  ally  of  the  Phrygians  against 
the  Amazons  (iii.  184,  &€.),  the  name  Hector  is 
said  to  be  Phrygian  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Laptloi),  and 
the  names  Paris  and  Scamandrius  seem  likewise  to 
be  Phrygian  for  the  Greek  Alexander  and  Astya- 
nax.  It  is  also  well  known  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  use  the  names  Trojan  and  Phry- 
gian as  synonyms.  From  the  Homeric  hymn  on 
Aphrodite  (113)  it  might  be  inferred  that  Trojans 
and  Phrygians  spoke  different  knguages;  but  that 
passage  is  equally  clear,  if  it  is  taken  as  alludin(^ 
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onljT  to  a  dialectic  difierence.  Now  as  tho  Trojans 
throughout  the  Homeric  poems  appear  as  a  people 
akin  to  the  Greeks,  and  are  even  called  Hellenes 
by  DIonjsius  of  Halicamassus  (^AnL  Rom,  i.  61), 
it  follows  that  the  Phrygians  also  must  have  been 
related  to  the  Greeks.  This,  again,  is  further  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidence;  for,  looking  apart  from 
the  tradition  about  Pelops,  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  king  Midas  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
of  all  foreigners  to  have  dedicated,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  b.  a,  a  present  to  the  Delphic 
oracle  (Herod.  L  14);  and  Plato  (Cratifl.  p.  410) 
mentions  several  words  which  were  common  to  the 
Greek  and  Phry^an  languages.  (Comp.  Jablooski, 
Opera,  voL  iii.  p.  64,  &c.  ed.  Te  Water.);  and, 
lastly,  tho  Armenian  language  itself  is  now  proved 
to  be  akin  to  the  Greek.  (Schroeder,  Thetaur,  Ling, 
Ann.  p.  51.)  The  radical  identity  of  the  Phry- 
gians, Trojans,  and  Greeks  being  thus  established, 
wo  shall  proceed  to  show  that  many  other  Asiatic 
nations  belonged  to  the  same  stock.  The  name  of 
the  Mygdonians,  as  already  observed,  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  that  of  the  Phrygians  (Pans.  z. 
27.  §  I),  and  in  Homer  (//.  iii.  186)  the  leader  of 
the  Phrygians  is  called  Mygdon.  According  to 
Stephanus  B.  («.  v.  MirySoWa),  lastly,  Mygdonia  was 
tho  name  of  a  district  in  Great  Phrygia,  as  well  as 
of  a  part  of  Alacedonia.  The  Doliones,  who  extended 
westward  as  far  as  the  Aesepus,  were  separated 
trom  the  Mygdonians  by  the  river  Rhyndacus. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  681 ;  Schol.  odApollon.  Rhod.  I  936, 
943,  1115.)  At  a  later  time  they  disappear  from 
history,  their  name  being  absorbed  by  that  of  the 
Phryguins.  The  Mysians  are  easily  recognisable  as 
a  Phrygian  people,  both  from  their  history  and  the 
country  they  inhabited.  They,  too,  are  called  Thra- 
ciaus,  and  their  language  is  said  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian  (Strab.  zii.  p.  572), 
and  Mysians  and  Phrygians  were  so  intermingled 
that  their  frontiers  could  scarcely  be  distingmshed. 
(Strab.  xiL  p.  564;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  862, 
ad  Diontfs.  Per.  810;  Suid.  *.v.  oWck  firrov.)  As 
to  the  Moeonians,  sec  Lydia.  The  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  are  usually  designated  by  tlie  name 
Pelasgiamf,  thus  unquestionably  wore  branches  of 
tho  great  Phrygian  stock,  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsula  was  thus  inhabited  by 
a  v:iriety  of  tribes  all  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
But  tho  Phrygians  also  extended  into  Europe,  where 
their  chief  seats  were  in  the  central  parts  of  Emathia. 
(Herod,  viii.  1 38 ;  comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  680.)  There 
we  meet  with  Phrygians,  or  with  a  modification  of 
their  name,  Brygians,  in  aU  directions.  Mardonius, 
on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  met  Brygians  in 
Thrace.  (Herod,  vi.  45;  Stcph.  B.  *.v.  Bp^KOi; 
Plin.  iv.  18,  where  we  have  probably  to  read  Brycae 
for  Brysae.)  The  Phrygian  population  of  Thrace 
is  strongly  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  names  of 
places  were  common  to  Thrace  and  Troas.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  590;  comp.  Thucyd.  ii.  99;  Suid.  s.v.  0((- 
fivpis]  Solin.  15;  Tzetz.  Chil.  iii.  812.)  Traces  of 
Phrygians  also  occur  in  Chalcidicc.  (Lycopli.  1404; 
Steph.  B. ».  V.  Kpowris.)  Further  south  they  appear 
about  Mount  Octa  and  even  in  Attica.  (Thucyd. 
ii.  22 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  621 ;  Stcph.  B.  8.  v.  ^pvyla  and 
^pUiof]  Eustath.  ad  DUmys.  Per.  810.)  Mount 
Olympus,  also,  w.os  perhaps  only  a  repetition  of  the 
Phrygian  name.  In  I  lie  west  of  Edcssa  in  Mace- 
donia, about  lake  Lyclmidus,  we  meet  with  Br}'ges 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  326,'  327 ;  Stcph.  B.  ».  v.  Bpt^O,  a"d 
In  the  same  vicinity  we  have  the  towns  of  Brygion, 
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Brygias,  and  Mntatio  Brudda.  (Steph.  B.  #.  n-.; 
IL  Hierot.  p.  607.)  The  westernmost  traces  of 
Brygians  we  find  about  Dyrrhachium.  (Strab.  /.c: 
Appian,  BeU,  Civ.  ii.  39;  Scymn.  433,  436.)  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  Phrygian  tribes  ex- 
tended northward.  The  country  bejond  the  eastern 
part  of  Mount  Haemns  seems  to  have  been  oocupicd 
at  all  times  by  Thracians;  bnt  Phrygians  exteodcii 
very  far  north  (m  both  sides  of  Mount  Scardns,  fur 
Panmomia  and  Moesia  seem  to  be  only  diderent 
forms  for  Paeonia  and  Mtsia  ;  and  the  Bt«ucK; 
on  the  Savus  also  betray  their  origin  by  their  lume. 
It  is  possible  also  that  the  Dardani  were  Phrygians, 
and  descendants  of  tlie  Teucrians  in  Troas:  at  least 
they  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Iliyriaifr. 
(Polyb.  ii.  6.)  Strabo,  lastly,  connects  the  Ulyrian 
Heuetes  with  those  of  Asia  Minor  who  are  mm- 
tioned  by  Homer  (Jh  iu  852),  and  eren  the  Dalma- 
tians are  in  one  passage  described  as  Armenians  and 
Phrygians.  (Cramer,  Anecd.  Graec.  Ox.  iiL  p.  257.) 
If  we  sum  up  the  results  thus  obtained,  we  find  tl.-ai 
at  one  time  the  Phrygians  cimstituted  tlie  maio 
bodjr  of  the  population  of  the  greater  part  of  Tliracf, 
Macedonia,  and  Illyricnm.  Allusions  to  their  nii- 
grations  into  these  countries  are  not  wanting,  fur. 
independently  of  the  traditions  about  the  migruiiQr.a 
of  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  (Herod,  y.  13,  viL 
20;  Strab.  Fragm,  37;  Lycophr.  741,  &c),  wc  have 
the  account  of  the  migration  of  Midas  to  the  pla:;:^ 
of  Emathia,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  same  givat 
event     (Athen.  xv.  p.  603;  Lycopb.  1397,  &c.) 

The  great  commotions  which  took  place  in  A>ia  and 
Europe  after  the  Trojan  War  were  most  imfortnnait 
for  the  Phiygians.  In  Europe  the  lllyrians  yna^ 
southwards,  and  from  the  north-eai>t  the  St-ytL*)- 
Thracian  tribes  pushed  forward  and  occupied  aiinost 
all  the  country  east  of  the  river  Axius ;  Hellenic  colo- 
nies were  established  (m  the  coasts,  while  the  rL^in^' 
state  of  the  Macedonians  drove  the  Phrygians  fnnii 
Ematliia.  (SyncelL  pp.  198,  261  j  Ja-tin,  viii.  1.) 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  surprise  us  tu 
find  that  the  great  nation  of  the  Phrygian:*  disif>- 
peared  from  Europe,  where  the  Paeouians  and  Pan- 
nonians  were  their  only  remnants.  It  is  prubaoW 
that  at  that  time  many  of  them  migrated  back  t» 
Asia,  an  event  dated  by  Xanthus  ninety  year»  bebm 
the  Trojan  War.  It  must  have  been  about  the  same 
time  that  Lesser  Mysia  and  Lesser  Phrygia  were 
formed  in  Asia,  which  is  expressed  by  Strabo  (xii. 
pp.  565,  571,  572,  xiii.  p.  586)  in  his  statement 
that  tho  Phrygians  and  Mysians  conquered  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  Troas  and  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

But  in  Abia  Minor,  too,  misfortunes  came  uj».<: 
the  Phrygians  from  all  quarters.  From  tlie  south- 
east the  Semitic  tribes  advanced  further  and  farther; 
Diodorus  (ii.  2,  &c.)  represents  Phrygia  as  subduvd 
even  by  Ninus  ;  but  it  is  an  historiail  fact  that  ihe 
Syrian  Cappadocians  forced  themselves  between  tltc 
Armenians  and  Phrygians,  and  thus  separated  them. 
(Herod.  L  72,  v.  49,  vii.  72.)  Strabo  albo  (xii.  i\ 
559)  sjieaka  of  structures  of  Semiramis  in  Pontus. 
The  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far 
as  Caria,  received  a  Semitic  population  at  a  verv 
early  period ;  and  the  ancient  Phrygian  or  Polx^iriaii 
people  were  in  some  paits  reduced  to  the  condiii-n 
of  Helots.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  271.)  The  Lut-st  of 
tlie.se  Syrophocnician  immigrants  seem  to  have  U.^  a 
the  Lydians  [Lydia],  whose  struggles  with  the 
Mysians  arc  expressly  mentioned.  (Strab.  xiii.  |.. 
612;  Scylax,  p.  36.)   Thi:t  victorious  pn)gre:is  of  tli« 
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Semitic  races  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  rhrygians;  for  not  only  was  their  political  im- 
portance weakened,  but  their  national  independence 
was  lost,  and  their  language  and  religion  were  so 
decplj  affected  tliat  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  foreign  elements  from  what  is  original  and 
indigenous.     In  the  north  also  the  Phrygians  were 
liard    presnsedf   fo^  the  same   Thracians  who  had 
driven  thcin  out  of  Europe,  also  invaded  Asia;  for 
altbough  Homer  does  not  distinctly  mention  Thra- 
cians in  Aaia,  yet,  in  the  historical  ages,  they  occu- 
pied the  whole  coast  from  the  Hellespont  to  Hera- 
cleia,  under  the  names  of  Thyni,  Bithyni,  and  Blari- 
andyni.     (Comp.  Herod,  vii.  75.)      The  conflicts 
between  the  ancient  Phrygians  and  the  Thracians 
are  alluded  to  in  several  legends.'    Thus  king  Midas 
killed  himself  when  the  Tireres  ravaged  Asia  Minor 
as  far  as  Paphlagonia  and  Gilicia  (Strab.  L  p.  61) ; 
the  Mariandyni  are  described  as  engaged  in  a  war 
against  tlie  Mysians  and  Bebryces,  in  which  Hygdon, 
the  king  of  the  latter,  was  slain.     (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
23,  ii.  5.  §  9;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  752,  780,  786, 
with  tlieSchoL;  Tzctz.  CkU.  iii.  808,  &c.)     The 
biief  period  during  which  the  Phrygians  are  said  to 
have  exercised  the  supremacy  at  sea,  which  lasted 
for  twenty- five,  and,  according  to  others,  only  five 
years,  and  which  is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  b.  c.,  is  probably  connected  with  that 
age  in  which  the  Phrygians  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual wars(Diod.  vii.  13;  SyncelL  p.  181);  and  it 
may  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  Phrygians 
from  the  Scamander  and  from   Troy  migrat^  to 
SicUy.     (Pans.  v.  25.  §  6.) 

It  was  a  salutary  drcumstance  that  the  numerous 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  counter- 
acted the  spreading  influence  of  the  Semitic  race; 
but  still  the  strength  of  the  Phrygians  was  broken; 
they  had  withdrawn  from  all  quarters  to  the  cen- 
tral ports  of  the  peninsula,  and  Croesus  incorpo- 
rated them  with  his  own  empire.  During  the  con- 
quests of  Cyrus,  Greater  and  Lesser  Phrygia  are 
already  distinguished  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  5.  §  3,  vi. 
2.  §  10,  vii.  4.  §  16,  viii.  6.  §  7),  the  former  being 
governed  by  a  satrap  (ii.  1.  §  5),  and  the  latter, 
also  called  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,  by  a  king. 
(vii.  4.  §  8). 

After  having  thus  reached  the  period  of  authentic 
history,  we  are  enabled  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  Phrygians,  and  the  country  which 
tlu'y  ultimately  inhabited.   As  to  the  name  Phryges, 
of  which  Bryges,  Briges,  Breud,  Bebryces,  and  Be- 
recynthae  are  only  different  forms,  we  are  informed 
by  Hesychius  (js.  v.  Bpiyts)  that  in  the  language  of 
the  kindred  Lydians  (that  is,  Maeonians)  it  signified 
<'  freemen."      The  nation  bearmg  this  name  appears 
throughout  of  a  very  peaceable  disposition,  and  nn- 
alili^  to  resist  foreign   impressions  and   influences. 
None  of  their  many  traditions  and  legends  points  to 
a  warlike  or  heroic  period  in  their  history,  but  all 
have  a  somewhat  mystic  and  Amtastic  character. 
The  whole  of  their  early  history  is  connected  with 
the  names  Midas  and  Gordius.     After  the  conquest 
of  their  country  by  Persia,  the  Phiygians  are  gene- 
rally mentioned  only  with  contempt,  and  the  Phry- 
gian names  Midas  and  Manes  were  given  to  slaves. 
(Cic.  P'Flacc.  27;  Curt.  vi.  11 ;  Strab.  vii.  p  304.) 
But  their  civilisation  increased  in  consequence  of  tlieir 
I>eaceful  disposition.     Agriculture  was  their  chief 
occupation;   and  whoever  killed  an  ox  or  stole  agri- 
cultural implements  was  put  to  death.     (Nicol. 
Damasc.  p.  148,  ed.  Orelli.)    Gordius,  their  king,  is 
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said  to  have  been  called  from  the  plough  to  the 
throoe.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  3.  §  1 ;  Justin,  xii.  7.) 
Pliny  (viL  6)  calls  the  biga  an  invention  of  the 
Phrygians.  Great  eve  also  was  bestowed  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  and  commerce  flourished 
among  them  in  the  very  earliest  tima,  as  we  must 
infer  from  their  well-bmlt  towns  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  iii.  400).  The  foundation  of  all  their  great 
towns,  which  were  at  the  same  time  commercial 
emporia,  belcxigs  to  the  mythical  ages,  as,  e.  g.,  Pes- 
sinus,  Gordium,  Celaenae,  and  Apamea.  The  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  Phrygians  are  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  and  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  for  many  a  mysterious 
tradition  or  legend  current  among  the  Greeks  must 
be  traced  to  Phrygia,  and  can  be  explained  only  by 
a  reference  to  that  country.  Truly  Phrygian  divini- 
ties were  Cybele  (Rhea  or  Agdittis),  and  Sabazius, 
the  Phrygian  name  for  Dionysus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
470,  &c.)  With  the  worship  of  these  deities  were 
connected  the  celebrated  orgiastic  rites,  accompanied 
by  wild  music  and  dances,  which  were  subsequently 
introduced  among  the  Grraks.  Other  less  important 
divinities  of  Phrygian  origin  were  Olympus,  Hyag- 
nis,  Lityerses,  and  Marsyas.  It  aUo  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  the  Phrygians  never  took  or  exacted  an 
oath.  (Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  148.)  But  all  tliat  we 
hear  of  the  religion  of  the  Phiygians  during  the  his- 
torical times  appears  to  show  that  it  was  a  mixture 
of  their  own  original  form  of  worship,  with  the  less 
pure  rites  introduced  by  the  Syro-Phoenician  tribes. 
The  once  extensive  territory  inhabited  by  the 
Phrygians,  had  been  limited,  as  was  observed  above, 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion,  to  Lessee 
Phryoia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Greater  Phry- 
gia. It  is  almost  impossible  accurately  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  former;  according  to  Scylax  (p. 
35;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19)  it  extended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Hellespont  from  the  river  Cius  to  Scstus; 
but  it  certainly  embraced  Troas  hkevrise,  for  Pto- 
lemy marks  the  two  countries  as  identical.  To~ 
wards  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  the  boundaries 
are  not  known  at  all,  but  politically  as  a  province  it 
bordered  in  the  east  on  Bithynia  and  Great  Phrygia, 
and  in  the  south  on  Lydia.  Great  Phrygia 
formed  the  central  country  of  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  east  to  west  about  40  geographical  miles,  and 
from  south  to  north  about  35.  It  was  bomided  in 
the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and  in  the 
east  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  the  river  Halys 
forming  the  boundary.  (Herod,  v.  52.)  The 
southern  frontier  towards  Pisidia  and  Cilicia  was 
formed  by  Mount  Taurus;  in  the  west  Mounts 
Tmolus  and  Messog^  extend  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Taurus;  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  define  the  boundary  line  towards  Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria,  the  nationalities  not  being  distinctly 
marked,  and  the  Romans  having  intentionally  obli- 
terated the  ancient  landmarks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564, 
xiii.  p.  629.)  The  most  important  part  in  the 
north  of  Phrygia  was  the  fertile  valley  of  the  San- 
garius,  where  Phrygians  lived  in  the  time  of  Homer 
(//L  iii.  187,  xvi.  719),  and  where  some  of  their 
most  important  cities  were  situated.  Iconium,  the 
easternmost  city  of  Phrygia,  was  situated  in  a  fertile 
district;  but  the  countiy  to  the  north-west  of  it,  with 
the  salt  lake  Tatta,  was  barren  and  cold,  forming  a 
high  plateau,  which  was  only  fit  for  pasture,  and 
suffered  from  frequent  droughts.  The  southern 
portion  of  Phrygia,  surrounded  by  Mount  Tai 
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branch  of  it  torning  to  the  north-west^  and  by  the 
mounUuns  containing  the  sources  of  the  ]^Iaeander, 
bore  the  snmame  PAitORiofl;  it  was  a  table-land, 
bat,  to  jadge  from  the  many  towns  it  contained,  it 
cannot  have  been  as  barren  as  the  northern  plateau. 
In  the  west  Phiygia  comprised  the  upper  ralley  of 
the  Ulaeander,  and  it  is  there  that  we  find  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  populous  parts  of  Phrjgia;  but 
that  district  was  much  exposed  to  earthquakes  in 
consequence  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  district, 
which  is  attested  by  the  hot-springs  of  Hierapolis, 
and  the  Plutonium,  from  which  sufibcating  exha- 
lations were  sent  fbrth.  (Glaudian,  tn  EiUrop,  ii. 
270,  &&;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  578,  &c.,  629,  ftc;  Herod, 
vii.  30;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.) 

Phrygia  was  a  country  rich  in  eveiy  kind  of  pro- 
duce. Ita  mountains  seem  to  have  ^mished  gold ; 
for  that  metal  plays  an  important  part  in  the  legends 
of  Midas,  and  several  of  the  Phrygian  rivers  are  called 
"  auriferi."  (Chudian,  /.  c.  258.)  Phrygian  mar- 
ble, especially  the  species  found  near  Synnada,  was 
very  celebrated.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579 ;  Pans.  L  18. 
§  8,  &c. ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  529 ;  Stat  SUv,  i.  5.  36.) 
Th.e  extensive  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  clear  from 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Sabozius),  and  Homer  (JL 
iii.  184)  also  gives  to  the  country  the  attribute 
iiinr§K6t<r<ra,  The  parts  most  distinguished  for 
their  excellent  wine,  however,  were  subsequently 
separated  from  Phrygia  and  added  to  neighbouring 
provinces.  But  Phrygia  was  most  distinguished  for 
its  sheep  and  the  fineness  of  their  wool  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  578).  King  Amyntas  is  said  to  have  kept  no  less 
thHn  300  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  barren  UU)le-land, 
whence  we  must  infer  that  sheep-breeding  was  car- 
ried on  there  on  a  very  large  scale.  (Cump.  Suid. 
M.  V.  ^pvylwv  iplwVy  Aristoph.  Av,  493;  Strab.  /.  c. 
p.  568.) 

When  Alexander  had  overthrown  the  Persian 
power  in  Asia  Alinor,  he  assigned  Great  Phrygia  to 
Antigonus,  b.  c.  333  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  29) ;  and 
during  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  that 
general  retained  Phrygia,  to  which  were  added  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  while  Leonnatus  obtained  L^sor 
Phrygia.  (Dexipp.  ap.  Phot.  p.  64 ;  Curt.  x.  10 ; 
Diod.  xviii.  3 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4.)  In  the  begiiming 
of  B.C.  321,  Perdiccas  assigned  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  probably  also  the  Lesser,  to  Eumenes  (Justin,  xiii. 
6;  Com.  Nep.  Eum.  3);  but  in  the  new  division  of 
Triparadisus  Antigonus  recovered  his  former  pro- 
vinces, and  Arrhidacus  obtained  Lesser  Phrygia, 
which,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  Antigonus 
ait  early  as  B.C.  319.  (Diod.  xviii.  39,  xix.  51, 
52,  75;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  72.)  After  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  in  b.  c.  301,  Lesser  Phrygia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lysimachus,  and  Great  Phrygia  into 
those  of  Scleucus  (Appian,  Syr.  55),  who,  after  con- 
quering Lysimachus,  in  b.  c.  282,  united  the  two 
Phrygias  with  the  Syrian  empire.  (Appian,  Syr. 
62  ;  Justin,  xvii.  2  ;  Memnon,  Hist.  Heracl.  9.) 
Soon  two  other  kingdoms,  Bithynia  and  Pergamum, 
were  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia,  and  the 
Gauls  or  Galatae,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
Asiatics,  took  permanent  possession  of  tlie  north- 
eastern p.irt  of  Phrygia,  the  valley  of  the  Sangarins. 
Thus  was  formed  Galatia,  which  in  our  maps  sepa- 
nXfA  Greater  Phrygia  from  Paphlagonia  and  Bithy- 
nia; and  the  ancient  towns  of  Gordium,  Ancyra,  and 
Pcdhiims  now  became  the  seats  of  the  Gauls.  To 
the  cast  also  Phrygia  lost  a  portion  of  its  territory, 
for  Lycaonia  wns  extended  so  far  westward  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  above  mentioned  barren 
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plateau.    (Strab.  ziv.  p.  663.)    It  is  not  impQEHV.e 
that  Attains  I.  of  Pergamum  may  hare  taken  pos- 
session of  Lesser  Phrygia  as  early  ae  b.  c  240,  wbea 
he  had  gained  a  decisive  victoiy  over  the  Gaols, 
seeing  that  the  Trocmi,  one  of  their  tribes,  LaJ 
dwelt  on  the  Hellespont  (Lir.  xxxviii.  16);  but  Lis 
dommion  was  soon  after  reduced  bj  the  Syrian  kia^ 
to  its  (nriginal  dimensions,  that  is,  the  cocuitiy  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Elaeus  and  the  bay  of  Admnin. 
tium.     However,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochosin 
the  battle  of  Magnesia,  in  b.  g  191,  Eumenes  XL  of 
Pergamum  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  with  it  both  the  PbTygia«. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  624  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  54,  &cO    Eo- 
meues  on  that  occasion  also  acquired  anotlur  dis- 
trict, which  had  been  in  tho  posbession  of  Pn^ias. 
king  of  Bithynia.     Livy  (xxxviii.  39)  calls  iha; 
district  Mysia,  but  it  must  have  been  the  saou 
country  as  the  Phrtoia   Epictetus  of  Strab-j 
(xii.  pp.  563,  564,  571,  575,  576).     But  Strabo  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  regarding  Phrygia  Epictecos 
as  identical  with  Lesser  Phrygia  on  the  HeUespont,— 
the  former,  according  to  his  own  showing,  nowhere 
touching  the  sea  (p.  564),  but  being  situated  s^ath 
of  Mount  Olympus  (p.  575),  and  being  bounded  ia 
tlie  north  and  partly  in  the  west  also  by  BitliTLia 
(p.  563).     The  same  conclusion   must  be  diavn 
from  the  situations  of  the  towns  of  Azani,  Midaeuai. 
and  Dorylaeum,  which  he  himself  assigns  to  Phrr^li 
Epictetus  (p.  576),  and  which  Ptolemy  also  meu- 
Uons  as  Phrygian  towns.  These  facts  clearly  show  Lov 
confused  Strabo's  ideas  about  those  countries  wrr?. 
The  fact  of  Livy  calling  the  district  Mysia  is  esiiy 
accounted  for,  since  the  names  Phrygia  and  M}(ia 
are  often  confounded,  and  the  town  of  Cadi  is  som<s 
times  called  Mysian,  tliough,  according  to  Stra^).  it 
belonged  to  Phrygia  Epictetus.     It  was  therefm 
unquestionably  thu  part  of  Phxygia  about  which 
Eumenes  of  Pergamum  was  at  war  with  Pru&iaSfaiid 
which  by  the  decision  of  the  Ronoans  was  Liu-ied 
over  to  the  Pergamenian  king,  and  hence  obtained  tLe 
name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  that  is,  **  the  acquired  ii 
addition  to."    (Polyb.  Excerpt  de  LegaL  128.  l*i», 
135,  136;  Liv.  xxxix.  51;  Strab.  p.  563.)  After  the 
death  of  Attains  TIL,  b.  c.  133,  all  Phrygia  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Romans.    A  few  years  later,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamum  became  a  Roman  provim^, 
Phrygia  was  given  to  Mithridates  V.  of  Pontus  (Just 
xxxviii.  1;  Appian,  BAl  MUhr.  57),  but  after  his 
death  in  b.  c.  120  it  was  taken  from  hb  son  and 
successor,  Mithridates  VI.,  and  declared  fr«e.    (Ap- 
pian, /.  c.)     This  freedom,  however,  was  not  calcu- 
hted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Phrygians,  wlu 
gradually  lost  their  importance.     The  Romans  after- 
wards divided  the  country  into  jurisdictionecH  bat 
without  any  regard  to  tribes  or  natural  boundaries. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  Plin.  v.  29.)     In  b.  c  83  tho 
districts  of  Laodiceia,  Apameia,  and  Symuda  seem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  province  of  Cilicia.    (Cic. 
tn  Verr.  i.  17,  37.)     But  this  arrangement  was  UDt 
lasting,  for  afterwards  we  find  those  three  districts 
as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  then  again  as 
a  part  of  Cilicia,  until  in  b.  c.  49  they  appear  to 
have  become  permanently  united  with  Asia.     The 
east  and  south  of  Phrygia,  however,  especially  the 
towns  of  Apollonia,  Antiocheia,  and  PhilomeiiuTn. 
did  not  belong  to  the  province  of  Asia.     In  the  new 
diviHion  uf  the  empire  made  in  the  4th  century 
A.  i>.,  Phrygia  Parurios  was  added  to  the  provini-o 
of  Pisidia,  and  a  district  on  the  Alaeander  to  Caruu 
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The  remaining  part  of  Phiygia  was  then  divided  into 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  comprising  the  eastern  part  with 
Sjnnada  for  its  capital,  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana 
(sometimes  also  called  Capatiana),  which  comprised 
the  western  part  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Caria. 
(^Notit.  Imp.  c.  2;  Hierocl.  pp.  664, 676;  Constant. 
Porph.  dt  Them.  i.  1  ;  Dncas,  p.  42  ;  see  the  ex- 
cellent article  Pkrygia  in  Paul/s  Retdencyclopaedief 
by  0.  Abel  ;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor ^  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  ; 
Kiebohr,  Lect  on  Anc.  UisL  i.  p.  83,  &c.,  ii.  p. 
382.)  [L.  S.] 

PHRYGIA  PISIDICA.     [PisroiA.] 

PHTHENOTES  NOMOS  (*e€y6rn f  or  ^Owirov 
vott.6%,  VuA.  vr.  5.  §  48  ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9),  another 
name  for  the  Nomos  Chemmites  in  the  Aegyptian 
Delta.     [BuTO;  Chemmis.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

PHTHIA.     [Phaia.] 

PHTHIA,  PHTHKyTIS.     [THEsaALiA.] 

PUTUIR/l  {*eipa,  Steph.  B.  i.  v  ;  written  *eip 
in  Meineke's  edition  of  Stephanos),  a  mountain  in 
Caria,  inhabited  by  the  Phthires,  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  ^Btip&v  6pos  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  868), 
which,  according  to  Hecataeos,  was  identical  with 
Mt  Latmos,  but  which  others  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Mt.  Grius,  ninning  parallel  to  Mt  Latmos. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  635.) 

PHTHIRCyPHAGI  (*$tipo<pdyoi),  i.  e.  "Uce- 
eaters,"  a  Scythian  people,  so  called  from  their  filth 
and  dirt  (oirb  rod  a^xj^o^  f^^  tov  tIvov,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  449).  Some  modem  writers  endeavour  to  derive 
their  name  from  <pd§lp,  the  fruit  of  the  wlrvs  or  fir- 
tree,  which  serveid  as  their  food  (Ritter,  Vorhalky 
p.  549),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  expla- 
nation of  Strabo^  of  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  understood  in  antiquity.  This  savage  people  is 
variously  placed  by  different  writers.  According  to 
Strabo  they  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  492,  499),  and  according  to  other 
writers  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  (Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux,  p.  18;  Mela,  i.  18; 
Plin.  vi.  4.)  Ptolemy  places  them  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia  bey<md  the  Rha  (v.  9.  §  1 7).  According  to 
Pliny  (vi  4)  they  were  subsequently  called  Salae. 
The  Budini  are  also  said  to  have  ate  lice  (jpBfipo- 
rpaydovaif  Herod,  iv.  109). 

PHTHUTH  ( Woi)0,  PtoL  iv.  1 .  §  3 ;  ♦o^t,  Jos. 
ArUiq.  L  6.  §  2;  Fut,  Plin.  v.  I),  a  river  of  Maure- 
tania,  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Wady  Ten" 
sift  In  the  ethnographic  table  of  Genesis  (x.  6), 
Phut  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Ham.  This  im- 
mediate descent  of  Phut  (a  nanx  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  indicate  Mauretania)  from  Ham  indi- 
cates, like  their  Greek  name,  the  depth  of  colour 
which  distinguished  the  Mauretanians.  In  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  10)  the  men  of  Phut  are  represented  as 
serving  in  the  Tyrian  armies  (comp.  xxx.  5,  xxxviii. 
5);  as  also  in  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  9)  they  are  sum- 
moned to  the  hosts  of  A^pt;  and  in  Nahum 
(iii.  9)  they  are  the  helpers  of  Nineveh.  (Winer, 
Healwurterbuch,  s.v.;  Kenrick,  Phoenicia^  pp.  137, 
277.)  [E.B.J.] 

PHUNDU'SI  (*otfyioveot),  a  tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  12)  as  inhabiting  the  Chersonesns 
Cimbrica  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  dwelling 
north  of  the  Cobandi  and  Chali.  Zeuss  (^Die  DetO- 
schenj  p.  152),  without  satisfactory  reasons,  regards 
them  as  the  same  with  the  Sedusii  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (A  G.  i.  31,  37,  51.)  [L.  S.] 

PHURGISATIS  (*ovpyiaarls\  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
1 1.  §  30)  ;  it  was  situated  in  the  country  of  tbe 
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Quadi,  and  MTilhelm  ((rermanjen,  p.  230)  believes 
that  it  existed  in  Moravia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Znaim.  [L.  S.] 

PHUSIPARA  (*ov<Tardpa\  a  town  of  the  dis- 
trict  of  Melitene  in  Armenia  Mmor,  between  Ciniaca 
and  Eusemara,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7. 
§  0.  [L.  S.] 

PHYCUS  (*vKovs,  Strab.  viii.  p.  363,  xvu.  p. 
837;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  5:  Plm.  v.  5),  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  Libyan  coast,  2800  stadia 
from  Taenarum  (350  M.P.,  Plin.  i.c.),  and  125 
M.  P.  from  Crete.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  Cato  touched  at 
this  point  in  Africa  after  leaving  Crete,  but  the 
natives  refused  to  receive  his  ships.  (Lucan,  ix. 
40.)  Synesius,  who  has  given  in  his  letters  {£p. 
51,  100,  114,  129)  several  particulars  about  this 
spot,  states  that  it  was  dangerous  to  live  here  because 
of  the  stagnant  waters,  and  their  fetid  exhalations.  It 
had  a  harbour  situated  to  the  W.,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Coastnlesoriber  (Stadiasm.  §  53,  where  it  is  by 
an  error  called  Phoenicus).  Scylax  (p.  46)  placed  the 
gardens  and  Uke  of  the  Hesperides  near  this  headland, 
now  Rds'td-Raxat  or  Rds  Sem^  where  Smyth  (Medi- 
terranean, p.  455)  marks  the  coast  bold  and  steep, 
risuig  gradually  to  Cyrene.  (Pacho,  Voyage,  p. 
169  ;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  p.  498.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

PHY'LACE  (*v\dKri:  Eik.  *vKaKiifftos.)  1.  A. 
town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  one  of  the  places 
subject  to  Protesilaus,  and  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  (/(.  ii.  695,  xiii.  696,  xv.  335, 
Od.  xi.  290;  comp.  Apoll.  Rhod.  L  45;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  It  contained  a  temple  of  Protesilaus.  (Pind. 
Isthm.  I  84.)  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a  town  of 
^lagnesia  (iv:  9.  s.  16).  Strabo  describes  it  as 
standing  between  Pharsalus  and  Phthiotic  Thebes, 
at  the  distance  of  about  100  stadia  from  the  latter 
(ix.  pp.  433,  435).  Leake  pUices  it  at  about  40 
minutes  from  Ghidek,  in  tlie  descent  from  a  pass, 
where  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  The 
situation  near  the  entrance  of  a  pass  is  well  suited 
to  the  name  of  Phylace.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  332,  364.) 

2.  A  town  of  Molossis  in  Epeims,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.) 

3.  A  place  in  Arcadia,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Tegea  and  Laconia,  where  the  Alpheios  rises.  (Paus. 
viii.  54.  §  1.) 

4.  A  town  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  40),  the  mhabitants  of  which  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  nnder  the  name  of  Phylocaei  (iv.  10.  s.  17). 

PHYLACEIUM  (*v\aK€toy  or  nvAwroTov),  a 
town  of  western  Phiygia,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Themisonium.  (PtoL  v.  2.  §  26  ;  Tab.  PeuL; 
Geogr.  Rav.  i.  18,  where  it  is  called  Filaction.) 
The  Phrygian  tribe  of  the  ^Acuc^i^aiot,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  27),  undoubtedly  derived  its 
name  from  this  place.  [L*  S.] 

PHYLE.   [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 

PHYLLEIUM,  PHYLLUS.    [Asterium.] 

PHYLLIS  (*vWls),  a  district  of  Thrace  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Pangaeus,  bounded  by  the  An- 
gites  on  the  W.  and  by  the  Strymon  on  the  S. 
(Herod,  vii.  113 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

PHYRITES,  a  small  tributaiy  of  the  Caystrus, 
having  its  origin  in  the  western  branch  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  and  flowing  in  a  southern  direction  through 
the  Pegasean  marsh  (Stagnum  Pegaseum),  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Caystrus  some  distance  above 
Ephesus.    (Plin.  v.  31.)  [L.  S.! 

PHYSCA,  PHYSCUS.    [Eordaka.] 

PHYSCELLA.    [GiUJEFSUB.] 
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PHTSCUS  (♦MTicor:  Eih,  ♦MnctJr),  a  town  of 
CarU,  in  the  territory  of  the  Rbodiaoe,  aitnated  od 
the  ooastf  with  a  harbour  and  a  grove  sacred  to  Leto. 
(Strab.  xir.  p.  652;  Stadiatm.  Mar.  Mag.  §  245; 
Ptol.  ▼.  2.  §  1 1,  where  it  is  called  *OMrica.)  It  is  im- 
poesible  to  snppoee  that  tkit  Phjsciu  was  the  port- 
town  of  MjUsa  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  659);  we  most  rather 
assume  that  Pa8sah^  the  port  of  Mjlasa,  also  bore 
the  name  of  Phjscos.  Oar  Phjrscns  was  the  ordi- 
nary landing-place  for  yetsels  salhng  from  Rhodes 
to  Asia  Minor.  (Stiab.  sir.  p.  663;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  *.  V.)  This  harbour,  now  called  Marmorice^  and 
a  part  of  it  PkyKO^  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  in  1801  Lord  Kelson^s  fleet  anchored  here,  be- 
fore the  battle  ef  the  Nile.  [L.  S.] 

PUYSCUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris.    [TiORU.] 

PHYTEUM  (♦^TfOF,  PoL  V.  7;  ♦vtoxok,  Steph. 
B.  8.  p. :  Gaioala\  a  town  of  Aetolia,  probably  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  Trichoois.  (Leske, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  155.) 

PHY'TIA  or  PHOETEIAE  (♦wrfo,  Thuc  iu. 
]  06  ;  ^(Tcuu,  Pol.  iv.  63 ;  ^otr/cu,  Steph.  B.  i.  v. : 
Eth.  ^otr(c<;$,  ^olriof,  ^ovrtiiv,  -was :  Porta)^  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Acamania,  sitoated  on  a  height 
W.  of  Stratus,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  lay  oa  the 
road  from  Stratus  to  MedecHi  and  Limnaea.  After 
the  time-  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aetohans,  together  with  the  other  towns 
in  the  W.  of  Acamania.  It  was  taken  by  Phihp  in 
his  expedition  against  Aetolia  in  b.  c.  219 ;  but  the 
Aetolians,  doubtless,  obtunei  possession  of  it  again, 
either  before  or  after  the  conquest  of  Philip  by  the 
Komans.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acamania  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at  iPimta, 
the  site  of  Actium,  the  date  of  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  In  this  inscription 
the  ethnic  form  4>otrM(r  occurs,  which  is  analogous 
to  'Ajcapvdyf  Alyidy,  *Arurrdy,  *A0afidy,  *A(ihf. 
(Thuc.,  Pol,  IL  cc. ;  B'dckh,  Corput  Imcript^  No. 
1793;  Leake,  NorJhem  Greeoc^  toL  iii.  p.  574, 
seq.) 

PPALA  (TilaXa\  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Pon- 
tus  Galaticus,  menticmed  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6. 
§  9).  [L.  S.] 

PIALA  (nroXa  or  UiiJiZa,  Ptol  vL  16.  §  6), 
a  town  of  Serica,  from  which  the  people  Pialae 
(JltoUou  or  nuiSSflu),  dwelling  as  far  as  the  river 
Oechardus,  derived  their  name.  (Ptol.  vi.  16.  §  4.) 
In  some  MSS.  of  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  19)  the  Pialae 
are  mentioned  as  a  people  iu  Scythia  intra  Imaum; 
but  Sillig  reads  Psacae. 

PLALAE.     [PiALA.] 

PIA'LIA  (nioAta),  a  town  of  Histiaeotis  in 
Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cercetium,  probably 
represented  by  the  Hellenic  remains  either  at  Skid- 
Una  or  Ardham,  (Steph.  B.  i.  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  529.) 

PIARE'NSII  (niop^wwi,  Ptol  iii.  10.  §  9),  a 
people  of  Moesia  Inferior,  adjoining  its  southern  or 
Thracian  boundary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PICARIA.    [Dalmatia.] 

PICE'NSII  (Uutiivoiot,  Ptol  iii.  9.  §  2),  a  people 
seated  in  the  NE.  part  of  Moesia  Superior,  on  the 
river  Timanis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PICENTES.     [PiCMiUM.] 

PICE'NTIA.     fPlCENTINI.J 

PICENTrNI(nof«nrJwi,Ptol.;nrif€i^€y,Strab.), 
a  tribe  or  people  of  Central  luly,  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  Campania,  adjoining  the  frcmtiers  of 
Lucania.  Their  name  obviously  indicates  a  cluee 
connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pioenum  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  Italian  pwiinmla  ;  and  this  ii 
explained  by  Strabo,  who  tells  ua  that  tbey  weit  is 
(act  a  portion  of  that  people  who  bad  been  trm- 
purted  by  the  Butnans  from  their  original  abodes  ti 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.    (Stxab.  t.  p.  S51.) 
The  period  of  this  transfer  ia  not  mentioDed,  bat  k 
in  all  probability  took  place  on  or  ahortly  aifttr  tb 
conquest  of  Picenum  by   the  Roinana,  b.c  26& 
During  the  Sec(md  Punic  War,  the  Pioeotini  tapamtA 
the  cause  of  Hannibal,  for  which  ooodoct  they  vm 
severely  punished  after  the  close  of  the  war.  bcn^ 
like  the  Lucanians  and  Bmttiana,  prohibited  6xn  * 
military  service,  and  employed  for  the  inferior  dntia 
of  public  messengers  and  coariers.     They  were  at  the 
same  time  compelled  to  abandon  their  chief  ton, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Picentia,  and  to  dispem 
themsdves  in  the  viUi^es  and  hjunleta  of  the  sor- 
rounding  countiy.  .  (Strab.  L  c.)     Th^  moce  cfte- 
tnally  to  hold  them  in  check,  the  Bomans  m  bx:  IIM 
founded  in  their  territ<N7  the  colony  <rf'  Salennun, 
which  quickly  rose  to  be  a  fionrishing  town,  and  tb 
chief  place  of  the  surrounding  district  (Stiab.  lc\ 
Liv.  xxxiv.  45 ;  Veil.  Pat  L  15).    Picentia,  howem, 
did  not  cease  to  exist:  Floras  indeed  appears  to  date 
its  destruction  only  from  the  period  of  the  Scdil 
War  (Flor.  iii.  18);  but  even  lonfr  after  this  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  town  both  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  and 
its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Tabola  as  late  as  the 
4th  centuiy.    (Mel  u.  4.  §  9;  Plin.  uL  5.  s.  S; 
Tab.  Peui.)    The  name  of  Vieenaa  is  still  bone  bf 
a  hamlet  on  the  road  from  Salerno  to  Eboii,  and  tda 
stream  on  which  it  is  situated  is  still  called  the  Vi- 
centino;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  dty  vas 
situated  rather  more  inland.    (Somanelli,  vol  E 
p.  610;  Zannom',  Carta  del  Regno  di  Nt^oli) 

The  boundaries  of  the  Picentini  are  clearly  maiied 
both  by  Strabo  and  Plmy.  They  oocnpied  tb 
southern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  roountaiiK  whidi  s^ 
rates  the  gulf  of  Posidonia  from  that  of  Nmpht^  ex- 
tending from  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  mcoth 
qS  the  SUarus.  Ptolemy  alone  extends  their  oonfim 
across  the  range  in  question  as  far  as  the  month  of 
the  Samus,  and  includes  Surrentum  among  tbor 
towns.  (Ptol  iii.  1 .  §  7.)  But  there  is  little  doobt 
that  this  is  inaccurate. 

The  name  of  PicenUni  b  generally  o«Fnfinfil  bj 
geographers  to  the  petty  people  in  qnestioo,  that  k 
Picentes  being  given  to  the  people  of  Pieennm  ootbe 
Adriatic  But  it  is  doubtful  how  fiu*  this  distinctiaD 
was  observed  in  ancient  times.  Pioentiniis  b  used 
as  an  adjective  form  i(x  "belonging  to  Pieennm* 
both  by  Pompey  (op.  Cic.  ad  AtL  viiL  12,  c.)aDd 
Tacitus  {HisL  iv.  63);  while  Strabo  nses  Uutamm 
for  the  people  of  Picenum,  and  Illiccrrcs  for  those  in 
Campania.  The  latter  are  indeed  so  seldom  men- 
tioned that  we  can  hardly  determine  what  was  the 
general  usage  in  regard  to  them.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PICENTrNUM,  a  place  in  Pannonia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Savus,  on  the  road  fittmi  SiscU  to  Sr- 
mium.  {It.  Ant.  p.  260.)  It  b  possible  that  some 
ancient  remains  now  called  Kvla  may  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Picentinum.  [L.  S.] 

PICE'NUM  (^  nactyrtyn,  Pd.,  Stri). :  JTA 
TliKtmlyoi,  Strab.;  Iliinjrof,  Ptd.;  Picentes,  Cic^ 
Varr.,  Plin.,  &c.,  but  sometimes  also  Picentini  and 
Piceni),  a  province  or  region  of  Central  Italy,  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Aesb  to  that  of  the  Matrimis,  and  in- 
land as  far  as  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  It 
was  thus  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and 
Sabines,  on  the  S.  by  the  Vestiui,  and  on  the  N.  by 
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the  temtorj  occapied  bj  the  Galli  Senones,  which 
was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  province  of 
Umbria.  The  Utter  district  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  regarded  as  rather  belonging  to  Picenom. 
Thus  Poljbius  mcladea  the  "  GaJlicos  Ager"  in 
Picenom;  and  Livy  even  describes  the  colony  of 
Ariminmn  as  fowided  "  in  Piceno.**  (PoL  iL  21 ; 
Liv.  Epit  JEv.)  But  the  bonndaries  of  Picenam 
were  definitely  established,  as  above  stated,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  according  to  whose  division  it 
constituted  the  Fifth  Region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iiL  13. 
8. 18;  Strab.  v.  p.  240.)  The  district  thus  bounded 
forms  a  tract  of  about  80  geographical  miles  (800 
stadia,  Strab.  v.  p.  241)  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  southern  part 
of  the  territoiy  thus  Umited  was  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  called  the  Pbaetdtu,  who  appear  to  have 
been  to  some  extent  a  different  people  from  the  Pi- 
centes:  hence  Pliny  gives  to  tins  district  the  name 
of  B^o  Praetutiana;  and  Livy  more  than  once 
notices  the  Praetutianus  Ager,  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  Piceuus  Ager.  (Plin.  /.  c;  Liv.  xxii.  9, 
X2vii.  43.)  The  narrow  strip  between  the  rivers 
V(Hnanus  and  Matrinus,  called  the  Ager  Hadrianns, 
seems  to  have  also  been  regarded  as  in  some  degree 
a  separate  district  (Plin.  L  c;  Liv.  xxii.  9);  but 
both  these  tracts  were  generally  comprised  by  geo- 
graphers as  mere  subdivisions  of  Picenum  in  the 
more  extensive  sense. 

Very  httle  is  known  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Picentes; 
but  ancient  writers  seem  to  have  generally  agreed  in 
assigm'ng  them  a  Sabine  origin ;  tradition  reported 
that  they  were  a  colony  sent  out  from  the  parent 
conntiy  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  or  what  was  called 
a  sacred  spring  ;  and  that  their  name  was  derived 
from  a  Woodpecker  (picus),  the  bird  sacred  to 
^lars,  which  was  said  to  have  guided  the  emigrants 
on  their  march.  (Strab.  v.  p.  240;  Plin.  iii.  13. 
s.  18;  Fest  v.  Piceno,  p.  212.)  Silius  Italicus,  on 
the  other  hand,  derives  it  from  the  name  of  Picas, 
the  Italian  divinity,  whom  he  represents  as  the 
founder  of  Ascolum  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439—445);  but 
this  is  in  substance  only  another  form  of  the  same 
legend.  That  writer  represents  the  region  as  pre- 
viously possessed  by  the  Pelasgians;  no  mention  of 
these  is  found  in  any  other  aathor,  but  Pliny  speaks 
of  ISculians  and  Libumians  as  having  had  set- 
tlements on  this  coast,  especially  in  the  Praetutian 
district,  where  Truentum  was  said  still  to  preserve 
traces  of  a  Libumian  colony  (Plin.  2.C.);  while  the 
foundation  of  Numana  and  Ancona,  further  to  the 
N.,  was  ascribed  to  the  Siculi.  (76.)  We  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  statements; 
but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  the  last  instance 
there  was  a  confusion  with  the  colony  of  SicUian 
Greekt  which  was  established  at  a  much  Uter  pe- 
riod at  Ancona  [Ancona.]  This  settlement, 
which  was  founded  about  380  b.  c,  by  a  body  of 
Syracusan  exiles  who  had  fled  from  the  tjranny  of 
Dionysins  (Strab.  v.  p.  241),  was  the  only  Greek 
colony  in  thb  part  of  Italy ;  and  its  foundation  is 
the  only  fact  transmitted  to  os  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  Picenum  previous  to  the  time  when  it  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
Picentes  appear  to  have  stood  ^oof  from  the  long  pro- 
tracted contests  of  the  Romans  with  their  Samnite 
neighbours;  but  theur  proximity  to  the  Gauls  caused 
the  Romans  to  court  their  alliance;  and  a  treaty 
concluded  between  the  two  nations  in  b.  c.  299  seems 
to  have  been  faithfully  observed  until  after  the  Se- 
nones had  ceased  to  be  formidable.    (Liv.  z.  10.) 
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The  Picentes  reaprd  the  advantages  of  this  long 
peace  in  the  prosperity  of  theur  country,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in  Italy,  so 
that  acconimg  to  Pliny  it  contained  a  population  of 
360,000  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 
(Plin.  I  c.)  Nevertheless  they  seem  to  have  offered 
but  little  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  were 
reduced  by  the  consuls  Sempronius  Sophus  and  Ap- 
pius  Ckudius  in  a  single  campaign,  b.  c.  268. 
(Flor.  i.  19;  Liv.  EpiL  xv;  Oros.  iv.  4;  Eutrop.  iL 
16.)  The  causes  which  led  to  the  war  are  unknown; 
but  the  fact  that  the  Picentes  and  Sallentines  were 
at  this  time  the  only  two  nations  of  Italy  that  re- 
mained unsubdued  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  it. 

From  this  time  the  Picentes  lapsed  into  the  or- 
dinary condition  uf  the  subject  aUies  of  Rome;  and 
though  their  territory  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Pol.  iii.  86;  Liv.  zxiL  9,  zxviL  43),  the  name  of 
the  people  does  not  again  occur  in  history  till  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  nations  of  Italy  in  the  Social 
War,  B.C.  90.  In  that  memorable  contest  the  Picentes 
bore  a  prominent  part.  It  was  at  Asculum,  which 
seems  to  have  been  always  regarded  as  their  capital, 
that  open  hostilities  first  broke  out;  the  massacre  of 
the  proconsul  Q.  Servihus  and  his  legate  Fonteins 
in  that  city  having,  as  it  were,  given  the  signal  of 
the  general  insurrection.  (Appian,  £.  C.  L  38 ;  Liv. 
Epit.  Ixxii;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  15  ;  Diod.  xxxvii.  2.) 
The  first  attempt  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  to  reduce 
Asculum  was  repulsed  with  loss;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  that  general  could  maintain  his  footing 
in  Picenum  while  the  other  Roman  armies  were  oc- 
cupied in  hostilities  with  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and 
other  nations  nearer  Rome.  It  was  not  till  the 
second  year  of  the  war  that,  having  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  alUes,  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume the  offensive.  Even  then  the  Picentine  general 
Judacilius  maintained  a  long  struggle  against  Pom- 
peius, which  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  sur- 
render of  Asculum,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  submission  of  the  rest  of  the  Picentes, 
B.  c.  89.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  47,  48;  Liv.  EpiL 
lxxiv.,lxxvi;  Oros.  v.  18;  Flor.  iii  18.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  at  this  tune  admitted, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Italian  allies,  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise. 

Picenum  was  occupied  almost  without  opposition 
by  Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
B.C.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  11 — 15),  the  inhabitants 
having  universally  declared  in  his  favour,  and  tlius 
compelled  the  officers  of  Pompcy  to  withdraw  from 
Auximnm  and  Asculum,  which  they  had  occupied 
with  strong  garrisons.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian  a.  d.  69,  it  was  occupied  in 
like  manner  without  resistance  by  the  forces  of  the 
latter.  (Tac  llisL  iii.  42.)  Picenum  appears  to 
have  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  province  of  Italy 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and 
though  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  having  much  fallen  off 
in  population  compared  to  earlier  times  ('*  quondam 
nberrimae  multitndinis,"  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18),  it  still 
contained  a  large  number  of  towns,  and  many  of  these 
preserved  their  consideration  down  to  a  late  period. 
It  is  probable  that  its  proximity  to  Ravenna  contri- 
buted to  its  prosperity  during  the  ktter  ages  of  the 
Empire,  after  that  city  had  become  the  habitual 
residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  West.  Under  Au- 
gustus, Picenum  became  the  Fifth  Region  of  Italy 
(Plin.  L  c),  but  at  a  later  period  we  find  it  oom- 
bmed  for  administrative  purposes  with  the  district 
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called  Flaminia,  aLd  the  two  tofi^ether  oonstitaied  a 
provmce  which  comprised  all  the  strip  of  Umhria 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  terri- 
torj  of  the  Sabines,  Vestioi,  Peligni,  and  MarsL 
Hence  we  find  the  Liber  Coloniarum  including  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  district  under  the  name  of 
Picenum,  and  enumerating  not  only  Alba  and  Nursia, 
but  even  Nomentnm,  Fidenae,  and  Tibur,  among  the 
"  civitates  Piceiii."  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  252—259.) 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  Flaminia 
and  Valeria  were  again  separated  from  Picenum,  and 
that  province  was  subdivided  into  two:  the  one  called 
"  Picenum  suburbicarium,"  or  simply  Picenum, 
which  was  the  original  district  of  that  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Fifth  Region  of  Augustus;  while  the 
name  of  "  Picenum  Annonarium  "  was  given  to  the 
tract  from  the  Aesis  to  the  Rubicon,  which  had  been 
originally  known  as  the  **  Gallicus  Ager,"  and  in  the 
days  of  Augustus  was  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Umbria.  (Lt^.  Colon,  pp.  225 — 227;  Moramsen, 
Die  Lib.  Col  pp.  208—214;  Notit.  Dign,  ii.  pp.  64, 
65;  Backing,  ad  Not  pp.  432,  443;  P.  Diac  iL 
19.) 

In  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  the  generals 
of  Justinian,  Picenum  repeatedly  became  the  imme- 
diate theatre  of  hostiliUes.  Auximnm  in  particular, 
which  was  at  this  time  the  chief  dty  or  caixtal  of 
the  province,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  in  Italy,  and  withstood  for  a  long 
time  the  arms  of  Belisarius.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  10, 
23 — 27.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  Pice- 
num became  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  and  as  such  continued  subject  to  the  Greek 
emperors  until  the  final  downfal  of  the  exarchs.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  arose  the  geographical  desig- 
nation of  the  Pentapolis,  for  a  province  which  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  Picenum,  together  with 
the  maritime  district  of  Umbria  as  far  as  Ariminum. 
The  province  of  this  name  was  one  of  those  bestowed 
on  the  see  of  Rome  by  king  Pepin  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Lombard  king  A^tolphus  (a.  d.  754),  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  form  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

Pit-enum  is  a  district  of  great  fertility  and  beauty. 
Extending  in  a  broad  band  of  nearly  uniform  width 
from  the  central  rapges  of  the  Apennines,  which  form 
its  boundary  on  the'  W.,  and  which  here  attain  their 
greatest  elevation  in  the  Monte  Como  and  Monti 
dalla  Sibilioy  it  slopes  gradually  from  thence  to  the 
sea  ;  the  greater  part  of  this  space  being  occupied 
by  great  hills,  the  underfalls  of  the  more  lofty  Apen- 
nines, whicli  in  their  more  elevated  regions  are  clothed 
with  exten.sive  forests,  while  the  lower  slopes  produce 
abundance  of  fruit-trees  and  olives,  as  well  as  good 
wine  and  com.  (Strab.  v.  p.  240 ;  Liv.  xxii.  9.) 
Both  Uomce  and  Juvenal  extol  the  excellence  of  its 
apples,  and  Pliny  tells  us  its  olives  were  among  the 
choicest  in  Italy.  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  3.  272,  4.  70; 
Juv.  xi.  72 ;  Plin.  xv.  3.  s.  4.)  The  whole  district 
is  furrowed  by  numerous  streams,  which,  descending 
with  great  rapidity  from  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  partake  much  of  a  torrent-like  character, 
but  nevertheless  serve  to  irrigate  the  whole  country, 
which  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Italy. 
These  streams  pursue  nearly  parallel  courses,  the  di- 
rect distance  from  their  sources  to  the  sea  in  no  case 
much  exceeding  40  miles.  They  are,  proceeding 
from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows  :  (1)  The  MATRUfus,  now 
called  La  Piomba,  a  small  stream  which  formed  the 
•outhem  limit  of  Picenum,  separating  it  from  the 
territory  of  the  Vestini  ^  (2)  the  VomahuSi  still 
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called  Hie  Vomamo,  which  separated  the  diatziet  d 
Adria  from  that  of  the  Praetutii ;  (3)  the  Batdhs. 
now  called  the  TordinOy  bat  sometimes  abo  tbe 
TrontinOj  which  flows  by  Teritmo  (Interuniia); 
(4)theTRnENTU8  {Trcnto\  the  most  oonsidenbkrf 
all  these  streams,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of 
AscoR  (Asculnm);  (5)  the  Tisna.  still  called  tbe 
Tenna  ;  (6)  the  Flusor,  now  the  CkknH;  (7)  the 
PoTENTiA,  still  called  the  PoUnza  ;  (8)  tbe  Jbast 
or  Misius,  now  known  as  the  Muaone,  These  bat 
names  are  known  only  from  the  Tabula :  oq  ik 
other  hand  Pliny  mentions  a  stream  called  Albctu, 
to  which  are  added  in  some  MSS.  the  namoi  d 
Suinus  and  Helvinus.  All  these  are  placed  appi- 
rently  between  the  river  Tmentus  and  the  town  d 
Oupra  Maritima  ;  but  besides  the  tmcertainty  of  tbe 
reading,  the  whole  description  of  this  regioQ  in  FGbj 
is  so  omfused  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  rely  upon  hk 
order  of  enumeration.  The  Albula  camnot  be  ides* 
tified  with  any  certainty,  bat  mar  perhaps  be  tbe 
stream  now  called  the  ScHnello^  and  the  other  tn 
names  are  probably  mere  oorraptions.  9.  The  Aesb 
(Esino),  a  much  more  cansidexafato  stream,  fkmm^ 
into  the  sea  between  Ancona  and  Sena  GaUica,  fbcined 
the  boundary  which  separated  Picenom  from  Um- 
bria. 

The  towns  of  Picenum  are  nameroos,  and,  fron 
the  accounts  of  tbe  populoosness  of  the  coontry  it 
early  times,  were  probably  many  of  them  once  coe- 
siderable,  but  few  have  any  historical  ceiebo^. 
Those  on  the  sea-coast  i(proceeding  as  befiore  firtn 
S.  to  N.)  were:  (1)  MATRi2ruM,at  the  month  of  tbe 
river  of  the  same  name,  serving  as  the  port  of  Adm 
(Strab.  V.  p.  241);  (2)  Castrum  Novum,  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Batinus,  near  Gitdia  iVtioea;  (3)  Cis- 
TRUM  Trueittinum  ot  Truentum,  at  the  moolb 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ;  (4)  Gupra  ILin- 
TiMA,  at  Le  GroUe  a  Mare,  about  3  miles  N.  cf 
S.  Benedetto;  (5)  Castrum  Firmav um,  now  /Vto 
di  Fermo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Lett ; 
(6)  PoTEiniA  (Sta  Maria  a  Potenzd)^  at  the  montb 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  (7)  Numana,  stS 
called  UmanOj  at  the  southern  extremity  <k  tbe 
mountain  headland  called  Monte  Comero;  and  (8) 
Ancona,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  same  promoD- 
tory.  This  last  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum,  and  the  only  on 
that  possessed  a  port  worthy  of  the  name:  with  this 
exception  all  the  most  important  cities  of  the  regico 
were  situated  inland,  on  hills  of  considerable  eteva- 
tion,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  stnmg  pt^ 
sitions  as  fortresses.  The  most  important  of  tlwse 
were  Auximum  ((7nfiu>),  about  12  miles  S.  of  An- 
cona ;  GiNGULUM  {CingoK),  in  a  veij  lo£ij  sitoa- 
tion,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Aesis  and  Potentia ; 
FiRMUM  (Fermo),  on  a  hill  about  6  miles  from  the 
sea ;  AscuLUH  (Atooli),  the  ancient  capital  of  Pice- 
num, in  a  very  strong  situation  on  the  river  Tmen- 
tus, about  22  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  Interamna 
(Teramo),  the  chief  city  of  the  Praetutii ;  and 
Adria  (Atri)^  almost  dose  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  IMcenum.  The  minor  towns  in  the  interior  were 
Bereora,  which  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  Civiidia 
di  Tronto,  not  far  from  AtcoU  ;  Cupra  Montana, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  maritime  city  of 
the  same  name,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Bipatransone;  Cldana,  at  S.  Elpidio  a  Mare^  about 
4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Feniio\ 
NoVANA,  probably  at  Monte  diNove^  nevMomtato; 
Faleria  (Faiierone),  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tmna  ;  Urbs  Salvia  (UrbisajfUor)  and  Touom' 
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Kun  (T6lentino)f  on  opposite  sides  of  the  yallej  of 
the  Flusor  {ChienU)  ;  Septemfbda  (&  Severino), 
in  the  npper  valley  of  the  Potenza ;  Trbia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  same  stream,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Trtja ;  and  RiciMA,  on  its  right  bank,  not  far 
from  Afacerata.  The  site  of  PAU8ULAE(Pansuhuu, 
Plin.)  b  fixed  by  Holstenios  at  MotUe  deff  Olmo^ 
and  that  of  Pollextia  (Pollentini,  Id.)  at  Monie 
Melontj  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  bat  these 
last  identifications  are  merely  conjectural. 

Picenum  was  traversed  by  a  line  of  highroad, 
which  followed  the  Hne  of  the  coast  from  Ancoua  to 
Atemum,  where  it  united  with  the  Via  Valeria  ; 
while  itH  more  direct  communications  with  Rome  were 
secured  by  the  Via  Salaria,  which  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines direct  from  Interocrea  by  Falacrinum  to  Ascu- 
lum,  and  thence  to  the  Adriatic.  Further  to  the 
north,  also,  a  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  quitting 
the  main  line  of  that  great  road  at  Nuceria,  crossed 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  by  Prolaqueum  to 
Septempeda  in  the  valley  of  the  Potentia,  and  thence 
proceeded  by  Trcia  and  Auzimum  to  Ancona.  Be- 
sides these  more  importaiit  lines  of  road,  the  Tabula 
notices  two  cross  lines  :  the  one  leading  from  Auxi- 
mum  by  Ricina  and  Urbs  Salvia  to  Asculum ;  the 
other  from  Asculum  to  Firmum,  and  its  port  Cas- 
tellom  Firmsnuni.  The  extremely  hilly  and  broken 
character  of  the  country  renders  the  determination  cf 
distances  along  these  lines  of  road  very  uncertain; 
and  the  whole  district  is  given  in  the  Tabula  in  so 
confused  a  manner  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  its  authority.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PICTAVI.      [PiCTOHES.] 

PICTI.  The  names  of  the  Picti  and  Scoti  ap- 
pear  only  in  late  writers,  by  whom  they  are  spoken 
of  as  two  allied  people.  The  Picts  seem  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  ancient  Caledonians  (**Caldo~ 
jmmalwntmguePictoruMj  silvae  et  paludes,"  Eumen. 
Pan.  vi.  7),  and  dwelt  N.  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
(Beda,  H.  Fed.  i.  I).  Ammianus  Marcellinos  re- 
presents the  Picti  as  divided,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constans,  into  two  tribes,  the  Dicalidonae 
and  Vecturiones,  and  as  committing  fearful  ravages 
in  coojunction  with  the  Attacotti  ud  Scotti  (xxvii. 
8.  §  4.)  Their  ethnological  relations  have  been 
alrndy  discussed  [Britakmicab  Insulae,  Vol.  I. 
p.  438].  The  name  of  Picti,  or  pamtedf  ia  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  custom  of 
painting  their  bodies,  and  would  thus  be  only  a  trans- 
lati<ni  of  the  British  word  Brithj  signifying  anything 
painted,  and  which,  according  to  Camden  (  Gen.  Deacr, 
p.  xxxvL),  is  the  root  of  the  name  Briton.  Such 
an  etymology  favours  the  notion  that  the  Picts  were 
an  indigenous  race ;  but  on  this  point  nothing 
positive  can  be  affirmed.  (Comp.  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  1, 
xxvi.  4;  Beda,  i7.  EcoL  iii.  4,  v.  21.)    [T.H.D.] 

PI'CTONES  (n/kroycs),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
PiCTAVi,  were  a  Gallic  nation,  south  of  the  Loire 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  Ptolemy  (iL  7. 
§  6)  places  them  in  Celtogaktia  Aquitania,  and 
mentions  two  of  their  towns,  Limonnm  or  Lemonum 
{Poitiert)  and  Ratiatum.  **  They  occupy,"  he  says, 
'*  the  most  northern  parts  of  Aquitania,  those  on  the 
river  (Liger),  and  on  the  sea."  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  190, 
191)  makes  the  Loire  the  boundary  between  the 
Namnetes  and  the  Pictones.  South  of  the  Pictavi  he 
pbices  the  Santones,  who  extend  to  the  Garotme, 

The  Pictones  are  menti(Hied  by  Caesar.  He  got 
ships  from  them  for  his  war  against  the  Veneti 
{B.  G.  iii.  11).  The  Pictones  joined  Vercingetoriz 
in  B.  a  52,  when  he  was  raising  all  Gallia  against 
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Caesar.  In  b.  c.  51  C.  Caninius,  a  legatus  of  Caesar, 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Pictones  to  relieve 
Lemonum,  which  was  be»ieged  by  Dumnacus  {B.  G. 
viii.  26).    [Lemonum.] 

Lucan  (i.  436)  says  that  the  Pictones  were 
"  immunes,"  or  paid  no  taxes  to  the  Romans: — 

**  Pictones  immunes  subigunt  sua  rura." 

His  authority  is  not  worth  much ;  and  besides  that, 
tills  verse  and  the  four  verses  which  follow  are 
probably  spurious.  (Notes  in  Oudendorp's  edition  of 
Lucan.) 

The  territory  of  the  Pictones  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Turones  and  Bituriges  Cubi.  It  cor- 
responded to  the  diocese  of  Poitiers.         [G.  L.] 

PICTCNIUM  PROMONTOTJIUM,  as  it  is  now 
generally  written,  but  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  1)  Pec- 
tonium  (nriicT6ytoy  &Kpop),  is  placed  by  him  on  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Aquitania,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  he  names  Canentelus  [Carajitonus] 
and  the  port  Secor  or  Sicor.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  point  of  land  is  Pectonium.  D'Anrille 
supposes  it  to  be  VAiguUhn  near  the  month  of  the 
Skvre  Niortaise ;  and  Gossellin  takes  it  to  be  Za 
Pointe  de  Boitvinet.  [G.  L.] 

PIDA  (n(8a),  a  town  in  Pontus  Galaticus,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Amasia  to  Keocaesareia. 
(Ptol.  V.  6.  §9;  Tab.  PeuL,  where  it  is  called 
Pidae.)  [L.  S.] 

PIENGPTAE  (nicryn-oi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  20), 
a  people  in  European  Sarmatia,  supposed  by  Schafa- 
rik  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  /Vmo,  which 
falls  into  the  Pripjat  near  Pintk  (Slawische  AUer^ 
Mtimer,  vol  i.  p.  207.) 

PI'ERA.      [ClERIUM.] 

PPERES  (n/cpcs),  a  Thracian  people,  occupying 
the  narrow  strip  of  plain  land,  or  low  hill,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Peneius  and  the  Haliacmon,  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  woody  steeps  of  Olympus. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331,  Fr.  22,  ix.  p.  410; 
Liv.  xliv.  9.)  This  district,  which,  under  the  name 
of  PiERiA  or  PiERis  (n<cp(a,  Ilifpfs),  U  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems  (/iL  xiv.  225),  was,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses 
(Hesiod,  Theog.  53)  and  of  Orpheus,  the  father  of 
song.  (ApolL  Argon.  L  33.)  When  this  worship 
was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  the  names  of  the  moun- 
tains, grots,  and  springs  with  which  this  poetic 
religion  was  connected,  were  transferred  from  the  N. 
to  ^e  S.  Afterwards  the  Picres  were  expelled  from 
their  original  seats,  and  driven  to  the  N.  beyond  the 
Strymon  and  Mount  Pangaeus,  where  they  formed  a 
new  settlement.  (Herod,  vii.  112;  Thuc.  I  c.)  The 
boundaries  which  historians  and  geographers  give  to 
this  province  vary.  In  the  systematic  geography  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  15)  the  name  is  given  to  the 
extent  of  coast  between  the  months  of  the  Ludias 
and  the  Haliacmou.  Pieria  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
from  the  contiguous  district  of  the  Thessalian  Per- 
rhaebia  by  the  great  chain  of  Olympus.  An  of&hoot 
fiftKn  Olympus  advances  along  the  Pierian  plain,  in  a 
NW.  direction,  as  far  as  the  ravine  of  the  Haliacmon, 
where  the  mountains  are  separated  by  that  chasm  in 
the  great  eastern  ridge  of  Northern  Greece  from 
the  portion  of  it  anciently  called  Bermius.  The 
highest  summit  of  the  Pierian  range  called  Pierus 
MoNS  (Plin.  iv.  15;  comp.  Pausan.  ix.  29.  §  3; 
X.  13.  §  5)  rises  about  8  ijules  to  the  N.  of  Via* 
khoHvadhOf  and  is  a  c<mspicuous  object  in  all  the 
country  to  the  E.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  a 
city  called  Piebia  (ILcpfa:  Eih,  IIic^ft^ktv&^X&M^ 
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pfnyf,  nt9p§6sy  Steph.  B.;  Said.  t.  9.  Kplrttv)^  whidi 
may  bo  reinvMmted  by  a  "tnnmltw,'*  overgrown 
with  trees  upon  Ihe  extrcmitj  of  the  ridge  of 
AndrtdtisMj  where  it  ends  in  a  pmnt  between  Dium 
and  Pjdna,  the  otb  nr  two  chief  cities  of  Pieria.  Be- 
yond Pjdna  was  a  considerable  forest,  called  "  Pieria 
Silva "  (Liv.  xliv.  43),  which  maj  have  famished 
the  Pierian  pitch,  which  had  snch  a  high  repu- 
tation. (Herod,  iv.  195;  Plin.  xiv.  25.)  The  road 
from  Pella  to  Larissa  in  Thessaly  pained  through 
Pieria  r&fACEDONTA,VoL  II.  p.237,a.],  andwaspro- 
bablj  the  route  which  the  consul  Q.  Marcios  Philippns 
pursued  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Persic 
War.  (Liv.  xliv.  1 — 10;  Leake,  Northern  Grtece^ 
vol  iii.  pp.  177,  210,  337,  413,  446.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PIEKIA  (nicp(a).    1.  A  district  in  Macedonia. 

[PlERES.] 

2.  A  district  in  Syria;  a  name  given  by  the  Ma- 
oedonians  to  the  northern  coast  of  Syria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes.  The  principal  mountain  in 
this  district,  and  which  was  a  southern  branch  of 
the  Amanos,  was  also  called  Pieria.  (Strab.  xvi. 
pp.  749,  751  ;  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  8.)  The  chief  town 
was  Seleucda,  which  is  frequently  distinguished  from 
other  towns  of  the  same  name  by  the  addition  of 
i¥  nirpff,  especLUly  on  coins.  (Eckhel,  voL  iiL  p. 
324;  Cic.  ad  Atl  xi.  20.) 

PIEHIA.      [OlERIUM.J 

PIETIIUM.     [CiERiUM.] 

PIGITNTIA.     [DALBfATIA.] 

PILOTIUS  (n£\Q»por,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Step^.B.), 
m  town  of  J^UuHiia  in  ^lacedonia,  upon  the  Singitic 
gulf,  between  Sane  and  Cape  Ampehis,  which  pro- 
bably occupcd  Vurvuri^  or  one  of  the  harbours 
adjacent  to  it  <m  the  N.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  153.)  [E.B.J.] 

PIMOLISA  (nifJL^Ktoa)f  a  fort  in  the  western 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Halys.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  r.)  In  Stnbo*s  time  (xii.  p.  562,  where  it  is 
called  Pimolison)  the  fortress  was  destroyed,  but 
the  district  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  still  called 
I'imolisene.  [L.  S.] 

PIMPLEIA  (n/|uirA«ia,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410;  Apol- 
Ion.  i.  23;  Lycophr.  273),  a  place  in  Pieria,  where 
Orpheus  was  said  to  have  been  bom,  and  from  which 
the  Miu»es  obtained  their  epithet  of  nifnrAi}(8cy  and 
III fiTXritdSfs  among  the  Alexandrian  poets.  (Orph. 
Fragm.  46 ;  "  Pimplea  dulcis,**  Horat  Carm.  L 
36.  9  ;  Stat  SUv.  i.  4.  26.)  Leake  {Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  422)  identified  it  with  the  elevated 
situation  of  Litokhoro  and  its  commanding  pros- 
pect. [E.  B.  J.] 

PIMPRAMA  (nifAirpatia,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  22), 
a  place  which  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  tribe  of  Adraistae,  a  nation  mentioned  by  Arrian 
as  existing  about  a  day's  jonmey  from  the  Hydraotes 
{/rdvati).  The  name  has  an  Indian  form  and 
sound,  but  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  iden- 
tified with  any  existing  place.  [V.] 

PINARA  (ra  Ulvapa:  Eth,  Tla^apf^s).  1.  A 
large  city  of  Lycia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Crogus, 
and  not  for  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Xon- 
thus,  where  the  Lycian  hero  Pandarus  was  wor- 
shipped. (Strab.  xiv.  665;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  24;  Plin.  v.  28;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §  5;  HierocL p. 
684.)  This  city,  though  it  is  not  oJlen  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  appears,  from  its  vast  and  beau- 
tiful mins,  to  have  been,  as  Strabo  asserts,  one  of 
tlie  largest  towns  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
Lycian  history  of  Menecrates,  quoted  by  Stephanus 
Byx.  (#.  r.  *Afi^fVT|<rot),  iht  loim  wu  a  eokmy  of 
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Xanthufl,  and  flriginally  bora  the  name  of  AitvmM- 
SOS,  afterwords  changed  into  Pinarm,  wlucb,  in  tk 
Lycian  language,  signified  «  ixmnd  hiU,  the  towi 
being  situated  on  sodi  on  emineooe.  It«  roios  wen 
discovered  by  Sir  Chories  FellowB,  near  the  modn 
village  of  Mmara,  "From  amidst  tiie  andas 
city,**  he  says  (Lj/cia,  p.  139),  "  nam  a  Bngokr 
round  rocky  cliff  (the  pnara  <^  the  Lydons),  lit»> 
rally  specked  all  over  with  tomba."  Beneath  this 
cliff  lie  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  and  apleiidid  ciiy. 
The  theatre  is  in  a  very  perfect  state;  all  the  seiti 
are  remaining,  with  the  slanting  aides  towards  tbe 
proscenium,  as  well  as  several  cf  ita  doorways.  The 
walls  and  several  of  the  buildings  are  of  tiie  Cyds* 
pian  style,  with  massive  gateways,  formed  of  thrae 
immense  stones.  The  tombs  are  innumerable,  and 
the  inscriptions  are  in  the  Lycian  choractcn,  bat 
Greek  also  occurs  often  on  the  same  tombs.  Sane 
of  these  rock-tombs  are  adorned  with  fine  and  rick 
sculptures.  (See  the  pUte  in  Fellows  fiuung  f, 
141.) 

2.  A  town  of  Cilicia  (Plin.  ▼.  22),  perhaps  tbt 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  I*tolemy  (v.  15.  § 
12)  as  situated  in  Pieria,  a  district  of  Syria;  tboo^b 
it  should  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  19)  mcDtoMB 
the  Pinaritae  as  a  people  in  Coclesyria.       [L.  &] 

PINARUS.     [Issus.] 

PINDASUS,  a  mountain  in  tlie  south  of  Mja, 
a  branch  of  Mount  Temnus,  stretching  towards  the 
Sinus  EUmus,  and  containing  the  soorces  of  the  rinr 
Cetius.     (Plin.  v.  33.)  [L.  &] 

PINDENISSUS  {Eth.  Pindenissitae),  a  town  of 
the  Elenthero-Cilices,  situated  upon  a  cornmasdiqg 
height  of  Mt.  Amonus,  which  was  taken  by  Cicaas 
when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  after  a  siege  flf 
fifty-seven  days.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  y,  20,  ad  Fam.  il 
10,  XV.  4.) 

PINDUS  (TlMos,  Heiod.  i.  56,  vii.  129;  Stiak 
ix.  pp.  428,  430,  et  alii),  a  long  sind  k>fty  range  of 
mountains  in  Northern  Greece,  ronning  from  noth 
to  south  about  midway  between  the  Ionian  sod 
Aegoean  seas,  and  forming  the  back-bone  of  the 
country,  like  tlie  Apennines  of  the  Italian  peninmls. 
It  is  in  fact  a  continuaticm  of  the  some  range  wfaidi 
issues  from  the  Balkan  MountaaUf  and  it  tskei 
the  name  of  Pindus  where  it  first  intenecti  the 
northern  boundary  of  Hellas  Vmper  at  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude.  Pindus  forms  the  boundary 
between  Thessaly  and  Epeims.  In  its  northern 
part  it  is  called  Lacmon  or  Lacmos,  and  lura 
the  five  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Greece  rise,— ^ 
the  Holiacmon,  Peneius,  Achelous,  Arschthos,  and 
Aous.  [Lacmon.]  To  that  port  of  the  rai^  Si 
of  Lacmon  the  name  of  Cercetium  was  given. 
(KfpKfTioy,  Steph.  B.  t.  V.  IIiaAia ;  KtfMtrHiatm 
6poSy  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  19;  Liv.  xxxiL  14;  Plin.  iv. 
8.  s.  15.)  Mount  Cercetium  is  probably  the  main 
ridge  of  Khoitia ;  and  one  of  the  principal  passes 
from  Epeims  into  Thessaly  lay  across  this  mountain. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  pp.  528,  529.) 
Still  further  south,  at  the  39th  degree  of  btitnde, 
a  pcnnt  in  the  range  of  Pindus  is  called  Tympbrestus 
(Tv/A^f>n<rr^f ,  Strab.  ix.  p.  433),  now  Velukhi;  and 
from  it  |>ranch  off  the  two  chidns  ai  Othrrs  and 
Oeta,  the  former  running  nearly  due  east,  md  the 
latter  more  towards  the  south-east  A  little  S.  of 
Tympbrestus  the  range  of  Pindus  divides  into  two 
branches,  and  no  longer  bears  the  same  name.  [See 
VoL  L  p.  1012.1 

PINDUS  (nfrSoOf  one  of  the  towns  of  the  te- 
tnpolia  of  Doris,  aituted  upon  a  rivw  of  the  mow 
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name,  which  flows  into  the  Cephissns  Dear  LiUmu 
[Doms.]  It  was  also  called  Acyphas  (*Ajc^^), 
as  we  leam  from  Stnbo  and  from  TheopompoB  (op. 
St«ph.  B.  s.  V.  ^Ak^^s).  In  one  passage  Strabo  says 
that  Pindns  laj  above  Erinens,  and  in  another  he 
plac  es  it  in  the  district  of  Oetaea ;  it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  town  stood  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  in  the 
mountain.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  427,  434  ;  Scjmn.  Ch. 
591 ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  Ptfth,  i.  121  ;  Mel.  ii.  3  ; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Leake,  Nofihem  Greeee,  toL  ii. 
p.  92.) 

PINETUS  (nitnrros,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  39),  a  town 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astnrica 
(Itm.  AnL  p.  422).  Ptolemy  places  it  between 
the  Dnrius  and  the  Biinins,  and  consequently  in  the 
territory  of  the  Gallaeci ;  but,  according  to  the  Itine- 
rary, it  must  have  lain  S.  of  the  former  river.  Va- 
riously identified  with  Pmhelj  Pinheira^  and  Mtran- 
della.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PINGUS,  a  river  of  Upper  Moesia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Dardani.  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  29.)  It 
was  probably  an  aiBuent  of  the  Blargus,  and  is  com- 
monly idenUfied  with  the  Ypeh,  [T.  H.  D.] 

PINNA  (niVi'a:  EtK  Pinnensis :  Cioita  di 
Pauie),  a  city  of  the  Vestini,  situated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptdiemy,  as  welLas 
by  Silins  Italicus,  among  the  cities  of  the  Vestmi, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  im- 
portance ;  but  the  only  mention  of  its  name  in  his- 
tory is  during  the  Social  War,  when  its  inhabitants 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  Bome, 
and  witlistood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  allies  to 
shake  their  constancy.  (Diod.  xzzvii.  £xe.  Vales. 
p.  612,  Exc.  Vat.  p.  120.)  The  circumstances  are 
evidently  misrepresented  by  Valerius  Mazimus  (v.  4. 
§  7).  Numerous  inscriptions  attest  its  local  con- 
sideration ;  and  it  appears  to  have  received  a  colony, 
or  at  least  an  accession  of  citizens,  under  Augustus. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  59 ;  lAb.  Colon. 
pp.  227,  257 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  517  ;  Inscr.  ap.  Ho- 
maneUif  vol  iii.  pp.  252,  253 ;  Mommsen,  Inter. 
R.  N.  p.  327.)  Vitruvius  also  notices  it  as  having 
some  mineral  waters  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  re- 
sembled those  at  Cutiliae  (viii.  3.  §  5).  It  early 
became  an  episcopal  see,  a  dignity  which  it  still 
retains;  and  the  modem  city  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one.  Some  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  are  extant,  but  they  are  of  little 
importance.  The  name  of  Pinna  is  finmd  in  the 
Tabula,  where  it  is  marked  as  a  place  of  importance; 
but  the  distances  annexed  are  confused  and  erro- 
neous. [E.  H.  B.] 

PI'NTIA  (nirrlo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  60).  1.  A  town 
of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  (p.  443),  on  the  road  from 
Astnrica  to  Caesaraugusta.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  VattadoUd  (Mariana,  x.  7 ;  Nonius,  Hitp. 
c.  56;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  I.  p.  432). 

2.  A  town  of  the  CallaTd  Lucenses  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  Libunca  and  Caroninm. 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  23.)  [T.  H.D.] 

PINTUA'RIA  INS.    [Fortuwatae  Ikbdlab.] 

PION  (ni«r),  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus.  at  the  foot  of  which  that  city  was  situated, 
(i'aus.  vii.  5.  §  5 ;  Plin.  v.  31 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633, 
where  it  is  called  Prion.)  [L.  S.] 

PIO'NIA  {Jboviax  Eth.  PioniU),  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Mysia,  on  the  river  Satnioeis,  to  the  north- 
west «f  Antandnis,  and  to  the  north-eiat  of  Gar- 
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gara.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  610.)  Under  the  Boman 
dominion  it  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Adramyt- 
tium  (Plin.  v.  32),  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  notices 
it  appears  as  a  bishopric  of  the  Hellespontine  pro- 
vince.   (HierocL  p.  663;  Sestini,  p.  75.)      [L.  S.] 

PIRAEEUS  or  PEIRAEEUS.  [Atdenab,  p. 
306.] 

PIBAEUM  or  PEIRAEUM,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  b.]. 

PIRAEUS  or  PEIRAEUS,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  a.]. 

PIRATHON  (*af>a$i6v,  Joseph.,  LXX.),  a  town 
in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  in  the  mount  of  the 
Amalekites,  to  which  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  belonged,  and  where  he  was  buried.  (Judgeij 
xii.  13, 15.)  It  was  repaired  and  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides,  in  his  campaign  agiunst  the  Jews  (1  Mace. 
ix.  50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1.  §  3.) 

PIRE'NE  or  PEIREl^:  FONS.  [Corutthub, 
p.  680,  b.] 

PIRE'SIAE.    [AjsTERnTM.] 

PIRUS  or  PEIRUS.     [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

PIRUSTAE  (Jlipowrrai,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  8;  Hci- 
povirratj  Strab.  vii.  p.  314),  a  people  of  niyria,  whom 
the  Romans  declared  free  of  taxes,  because  they  as- 
sisted the  latter  in  subduing  Gentius.  (Liv.  xlv. 
26.)  Strabo  (l  c.)  calls  them  a  Pannonian  people. 
Respecting  the  position  of  the  Pirustae  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Dassaretia,  see  Vol.  L  p.  755,  b. 

PISA  (Ilura:  Eth.  UurdrfiSy  nicraici^f),  a  town 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  in  the  most  ancient  times  the 
capital  of  an  independent  district,  called  Pisatis 
(il  Ilurariy),  which  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  Elis.  It  was  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  Oenomaus  and  Pelops,  and  was 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  eight  states,  of  which, 
besides  Pisa,  the  following  names  are  recorded:-— 
Salroone,  Heracleia,  Har{^nna,  Cycesium,  and  Djs^ 
pontium.  (Strab.  riii.  p.  356,  seq.)  Pisa  had  ori- 
ginally the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  festival,  but 
was  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  the  Eleians.  The 
Pisatans,  however,  made  many  attempts  to  recover 
it;  and  the  history  of  their  wars  with  the  Eleians, 
which  were  at  last  terminated  by  the  destruction  of 
Pisa  in  b.  a  572,  is  narrated  elsewhere.  [Ens, 
Vol.  L  p.  818,  b.]  Although  Pisa  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  city  from  this  time,  the  Pisatans,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Arcadians,  celebrated  the  104th 
Olympic  festival,  b.  c  364.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  819,  b.] 
Pisa  was  sud  to  have  been  founded  by  an  epony- 
mous hero,  Pisus,  the  son  of  Perieres,  and  grandscm 
of  Aeolus  (Paus.  vi.  22.  §  2) ;  but  others  derived 
its  name  from  a  fountain  Pisa.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  356 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  Per.  409.)  Modem  writers 
connect  its  name  with  Ilurof .  a  low  marshy  ground, 
or  with  nlaaa^  the  name  of  the  black  fir  or  pine- 
tree.  So  completely  was  Pisa  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians,  that  the  hxX  of  its  having  existed  was  a 
disputed  point  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (l  c);  and 
Pausanias  found  its  site  converted  into  a  vineyard 
(vi.  22.  §  1).  Its  situation,  however,  was  perfectly 
wdl  known  to  Pindar  and  Herodotus.  Pindar  fre- 
qnenUy  identifies  it  with  01ym]»a  (e.g.  01.  ii.  3); 
and  Herodotus  refers  to  Pisa  uid  Olympia  as  the 
same  point  in  computing  the  distance  from  the  altar 
of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens  (ii.  7).  Pisa  appears 
from  Pausanias  to  have  occupied  a  position  between 
Harpinna  and  Olympia,  which  were  only  20  stadia 
asunder  (Ludan,  de  Mart.  Peregr.  35) ;  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  {01  xi.  51)  says  that  Pisa  was 
only  6  stadia  firom  Olympa.    It  most  therefore  be 
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pUoed  a  little  east  of  Olympia,  and  its  acropolis 
probably  oocnpied  a  height  on  thp  western  side  of 
the  riyulet  of  Mirdka,  near  its  junction  with  the 
AJpheius.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  savs  that  it  lay  between 
the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  can  only 
hare  been  heights  on  different  sides  of  the  river. 
See  its  position  marked  in  the  map  in  Vol.  II.  p.  477. 
(Leake,  i/orea,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  Pehponnuiacaj 
p.  6;  Mure,  Tow  in  Greeeey  vol.  ii.  p.  283;  Curtina, 
Pdoponnuot^  yoL  iL  p.  51.) 

PISAE  (nfffoi,  Strab.  PoL ;  n(<rcra«,  Ptol. ;  Ulffffo, 
Lycophr.:  Eth.  Pisanos:  Pua),  an  important  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Amus,  a 
few  miles  from  its  month.  All  authors  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  very  ancient  city,  but  the  accounts 
of  its  early  history  are  very  confused  and  uncertain. 
The  identity  of  its  name  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Elis  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  one 
was  derived  from  the  other;  and  hence  the  founda- 
tiwi  of  the  Italian  Pisae  was  ascribed  by  some 
authors  to  Pelope  himself  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8),  while 
others  assigned  it  to  a  body  of  settlers  from  the 
Peloponnesian  Pisa  who  had  accompanied  Nestor  to 
Troy,  and  on  their  return  wandered  to  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  x.  179.) 
Epeius,  the  reputed  founder  of  Metapontum,  was, 
aoBording  to  some  writers,  that  of  Pisae  ahio.  (Serv. 
/.  c.)  The  Elean,  or  Alphean,  origin  of  the  city  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  Soman  poets.  (Virg.  Aen. 
X.  179;  Claudian,  B,  GUd.  4S3;  Kutil.  Jtm,  I  565.) 
Cato,  however,  followed  a  different  tradition,  and 
represented  the  city  as  founded  by  the  Etruscans 
under  Tarchon,  though  the  site  was  previously  pos- 
sessed by  a  people  called  the  Teutanes,  who  spoke 
a  Greek  dialect  (Cato,  op.  &r».  t  c)  Virgil  also 
calls  it  distinctly  an  Etruscan  city,  though  he  de- 
rives  its  more  remote  origin  from  Elis;  and  the  tra- 
dition reported  by  Cato  seems  to  prove  at  least  that 
it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  Etruscans 
claimed  to  be  the  founders,  and  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  at  one  period  a  genuine  Etruscan 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  Dionysius  mentions  it 
among  the  cities  founded  or  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aborigines  (Dionys.  i.  20); 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  early  Pelasgio  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Etmria,  which  fell  at  a  later  period  under  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans. 

We  know  almost  nothing  of  Pisae  as  an  Etruscan 
city,  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  this  period  of  its 
history.  But  Strabo  still  found  vestiges  of  its  past 
greatness,  and  tlie  tradition  of  its  foundation  by 
Tarchon  seems  to  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Etruria.  Its  inhabitants  were  trained  to 
arms  by  frequent  contests  with  their  neighbours  the 
Ligurians,  while  they  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  maritime  powers  among  the  Etruscans, 
and,  like  most  of  their  countrymen,  combined  the 
pursuits  of  conunerce  and  piracy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223.) 
We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  it  be- 
came a  dependency  of  Rome;  but  the  first  historical 
mention  of  its  name  is  in  b.  c.  225,  when  the  consul 
C.  Atiiius  landed  there  with  two  legions  from  Sar- 
dinia, with  which  he  shortly  after  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Gaulish  army  near  Telamon.  (Pol.  ii. 
27.)  It  is  clear  therefore  that  Pisae  was  at  this 
time  already  in  alliance  with  Borne,  and  probably 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  dependent  allies  of 
the  republic.  Its  port  seems  to  have  been  much 
frequented,  and  became  a  favourite  point  of  departure 
for  tbo  Boman  fleets  and  annies  whose  destination 
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was  Gaol,  Spain,  or  Lignria.     Thus  it  mt  fron 
thence  that  the  consul  P.  Sdpo  sailed  to  Massila 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c 
218),  and  thither  also  that  be  retanied  on  finding 
that  Ilannibal  had  already  crossed  the  Alps.    (PoL 
iii.  43, 56;  Liv.  zxi.  39.)     The  loog-oontinned  wan 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Lifi^iirians  added  greatly  to 
the  importance  of  Pisae,  which  became  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  customary  bead- 
quarters  of  the  generals  appointed  to  carry  on  tbt 
war.    (Liv.  xxxiii.  43,  xxxv.  22,  zl.  1,  &c)    It 
was  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  evil  conseqoefloes 
incident  to  such  a  position.     In  b.  c  193  it  wjs 
suddenly  attacked  and  besieged    bj   an  army  cf 
40,000  Ligurians,  and  with  difSculty  rescued  by 
the  arrival  of  the  consul  Minncios  (Liv.  xxxv.  3); 
and  on  several  other  occasions  the  Ligurians  laid 
waste  its  territory.     Hence  in  b.  c  180  the  Piuos 
themselves  invited  the  Romans  to  establish  a  cokny 
in  their  territory,  which  was  accordingly  carried 
out,  the  colonists  obtaining  Latin  rights.     (Liv.  xL 
43.)     From  this  time  we  hear  but  little  of  Pisae; 
its  colonial  ccmdition  became  merged,  like  that  of  the 
other  "  colonise  Latinae,"  in  that  of  a  mnnicipiom 
by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia  (Fest«  v.  Mmneijnum)'. 
but  it  seems  to  have  receiveid  a  fresh  colony  under 
Augustus,  as  we  find  it  bearing  the  colonial  tit  If  in 
a  (jplebrated  inscription  which  records  the  funeral 
honours  paid  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  PUse 
to  the  deceased  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  C.  and 
L.  Caesar.     (Orell.  Jnscr,  642,  643.)     It  is  herv 
termed  "Golonia  Obseqnens  Julia  Pisana:"  Pliur 
also  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8), 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  at  this  period 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Etruria.    Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  io 
timber  and  marble  from  the  neighbouring  mountairji, 
which  were  sent  to  Rome  to  be  employed  there  a 
building  materials.    Its  territory  was  also  very  fn-- 
tile,  and  produced  the  fine  kind  of  wheat  called 
siligo,  as  well  as  excellent  wine.     (Strab.  v.  p.  223; 
Plin.  xiv.  3.  s.  4,  xviii.  9.  s.  20.)     We  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  fortunes  of  Pisae  during  the  declining 
period  of  the  R<Hnan  empire,  but  during  the  Gothic 
wars  of  Narses  it  is  still  mentioned  as  a  place  of 
importance  (Agath.  B.  G.'uW ),  and  in  the  middle 
ag«i  rose  rapidly  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Italy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  andent  city  stood  on 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  PisOy  but  natural 
causes  have  produced  such  great  changes  in  the 
locality,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognise  the 
site  as  described  by  Strabo,  were  not  the  Iden*'^ 
of  the  modem  and  ancient  cities  fully  establish 
That  author  (as  well  as  Rutilius  and  other  writeia; 
describes  the  ancient  city  as  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Araus  and  Auser  (SercAio), 
and  distant  only  20  stadia  (2|  miles)  from  the  sea. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  222;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  RutiL  /fin.  L 
565 — 570.)  At  the  present  day  it  is  more  than 
6  miles  from  the  sea,  while  the  Serdkio  does  not 
flow  into  the  Amo  at  all,  but  has  a  separate  channel 
to  the  sea,  the  two  rivers  being  separated  by  a  tract 
of  5  or  6  miles  in  width,  formed  {uirtly  by  the  acco- 
muhition  of  alluvial  soil  from  the  rivers,  partly  by 
the  sand  heaped  up  by  the  sea.  There  are  no  re- 
mains  of  the  Etruscan  city  visible;  it  is  probable 
that  all  such,  if  they  still  exist,  are  buried  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  by  the  alluvial  soiL  The  only  ves- 
tiges of  Roman  antiquity  which  remain  are  **  somo 
mean  traces  of  baths,  and  two  maible  odumni  with 
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composite  capitals,  probably  belonging  to  the  ves- 
tibnle  of  a  temple  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  now 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  ruined  church  of  S. 
Felice."  (Dennis,  Etrurian  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  But 
numerous  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date,  some  o/i  them 
of  very  superior  workmanship,  and  some  fragments 
of  statues  are  preserved  in  the  Campo  Santo,  as  well 
as  numerous  inscriptions,  of  which  the  most  in- 
teresting are  those  already  alluded  to,  recording  the 
honour}  paid  by  the  colony  to  the  deceased  grand- 
sons of  Augustus.  Those  have  been  publbhed  with 
a  learned  and  elaborate  commentary  by  Cardinal 
N<)ri:$  {Cenotaphta  Pisana^  fol.  Venet  1681);  as 
well  a>i  by  Gori  (^InscripL  Etrurioiej  vol.  ii.  p.  10, 
&c.),  and  more  recently  by  Haubold  {Monumenta 
LeffcUia,  p.  179)  and  Orelli  (Lc). 

The  Maritime  Itinerary  mentions  the  Portus 
PiSANus  as  distinct  from  Pisae  itself,  from  which  it 
was  no  less  than  9  miles  distant.  (^Itm.  Marit. 
p.  501.)  Rutilius  also  describes  the  port  of  Pisae, 
which  was  in  his  day  still  much  frequented  and  the 
scene  of  an  active  commerce,  as  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  itself.  (Rutil.  Itin.  I  531—540,  558 
— 565,  ii.  12.)  But  the  exact  site  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Cluverius  and  other 
writers  placed  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  AmOj  while 
]Mannert  and  Mr.  Dennis  would  transfer  it  to  the 
now  celebrated  port  of  Leghorn  or  Livomo.  But 
this  latter  port  is  distant  10  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoy  and  14  from  Pisa,  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  distance  given  in  the  Maritime  Itine- 
rary; while  the  mouth  of  the  Amo  is  too  near  Pisa, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  entrance  of  the  river 
could  ever  have  been  available  as  a  harbour.  Ru- 
tilius also  describes  the  port  (without  any  mention 
of  the  river)  as  formed  only  by  a  natural  bank  of 
sea-weed,  which  afforded  shelter  to  the  vessels  that 
rode  at  anchor  within  it.  Much  the  most  probable 
view  is  that  advocated  by  a  local  writer  (Targioni 
Tozzetti),  that  the  ancient  Portus  Pisanus  was 
situated  at  a  point  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Amo  and  Leghorn,  but  considerably  nearo'  the 
latter  city,  near  an  old  church  of  SL  Stefano,  The 
distance  of  this  spot  agrees  with  that  of  the  Itine- 
rary, and  it  is  certain  from  mediaeval  documents 
that  the  Porto  Pisano,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
served  as  the  port  of  Pisa,  when  it  was  a  great 
and  powerful  republic,  was  situated  somewhere  in 
this  neighbourhood.  (Targioni  Tostzetti,  Viaggi  in 
Totcana,  vol  ii.  pp.  225—240,  378—420;  Zumpt, 
ad  RutiL  L  527.)  Roman  remains  have  also  been 
found  on  the  spot,  and  some  ruins,  which  may  very 
w»^?  be  those  of  the  villa  called  Tritnrrita,  describ^ 
I  fCutilins  as  adjoining  the  port,  designated  in  the 
lliouU  as  Tnrrita.  (RutiL  lUn.  i.  527 ;  Tab.  PetU.) 
There  is  every  probability  that  the  Porto  Pisano  of 
the  middle  ages  occupied  the  same  site  with  the 
Roman  Portus  Pisanus,  which  is  mentioned  by  P. 
Diaconns  as  still  in  use  under  the  Lombard  kings, 
and  again  by  a  Prankish  chronicler  in  the  dajs  of 
Charlemagne  (P.  Diac.  Hist  Lang,  vL  61 ;  Amoin. 
Her.  Franc  iv.  9) ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mediaeval  port  was  quite  distinct  from  Lioomo. 
The  latter  city,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
trading  places  in  Italy,  was  in  the  13th  century  an 
obscure  village,  and  dlid  not  rise  to  consideration  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Porto  Pisano.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  occasionally  used  even  in 
ancient  times,  and  is  the  Labro  noticed  by  Cicero 
{ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  6)  as  a  seaport  near  Pisae.  It  has 
been  supposed  also  to  be  already  mentioned  by  Zosi- 
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mns  (v.  20)  nnder  the  name  of  Libumum;  but 
there  is  really  no  authority  for  thi.s,  or  for  the  names 
of  Portus  Liburni,  and  Portus  Ilerculis  Libunii 
employed  by  modem  writers  on  ancient  geograpliy. 
The  Antouine  Itinerary,  however,  gives  a  btation 
^Ad  Herculem,"  which,  as  it  is  placed  12  miles 
from  Pisae,  could  not  have  been  far  from  Leghorn, 
(Itm.  Ant.  p.  293.) 

Pliny  alludes  to  the  exbtence  of  warm  springs  in 
the  territory  of  Pisae  (ii.  103.  s.  106).  These  are 
evidently  the  same  now  called  the  Bagni  diS.  Giuliano, 
situated  about  4  miles  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of 
the  detached  group  of  Apennines,  which  divide  the 
territory  of  Pisa  from  that  of  Lucca.       [£.  H. B.l 

PISA'NUS  PORTUS.     [Pisak.] 

PISA'TIS.     [PiaA.] 

PISAVAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  at  the  distance  of  xviii.  from  Aquae  Sextiae 
(iltx),  and  on  a  rood  leading  towards  Glanum  {SL 
Eemi).  The  place  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  district 
of  Pelissane;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  name  in  the  Table  should  be  Pisanae. 
Roman  remains  have  been  dug  up  in  the  district  of 
Pelissane  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Jean  de  Bemasse, 
There  are  traces  of  the  old  Roman  road  near  Aix, 
and  it  is  said  that  two  Roman  milestones  are  still 
there.  (D*Anville,  Notice,  Sfc;  Statistique  du  Depart, 
des  Bouches  du  Rhiine,  quoted  by  Ukert,  GalUen,  p. 
436.)  [G.  L.] 

PISAURUM  (UuraSpov :  EtL  Pisaurensis :  Pe- 
saro),  a  considerable  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Fanum  Fortunae 
(Fano)  and  Ariminum  (^Rimini).  It  was  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  24  miles  from  Ariminnm 
(Itin.  AnL  p.  126),  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Pisaurus,  from  which  it  in  all  probability  derived 
its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  This  is  now 
called  the  FogUa.  The  site  of  Pisanmm,  together 
with  all  the  adjoining  country,  had  been  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  tibe  Galli  Senones ;  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  existence  of  a  Gaulish 
town  of  the  name,  and  the  first  mention  of  Pisaurum 
in  history  is  that  of  the  foundation  of  a  Roman 
colony  there.  This  took  place  in  b.  c.  184,  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  Potentia  in  Picenum,  so  that 
the  same  triumvirs  were  charged  with  the  settle- 
ment of  both  colonies.  The  settlers  received.  6 
jugera  each,  and  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (liv.  xxxix.  44 ;  Veil.  Pat  L  1 5 ;  Madvig, 
de  Colon,  pp.  253,  286.)  A  few  years  kter  we 
hear  of  the  construction  there  of  some  public  works, 
under  the  duection  of  the  Roman  censors  (Liv. 
xli.  27) ;  but  with  this  exception,  we  hear  little  of 
the  new  colony.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  cer- 
tainly been  a  prosperous  place,  and  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Hence,  it 
was  (»ie  of  the  places  which  Caesar  hastened  to 
occupy  with  his  advanced  cohorts  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  the  Rubicon,  B.a  49.  (Caes.  B.  C'l.  11, 
12  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12.)  It  is  also  repeatedly 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  a  fiourishing  town  (Cic.  pro 
SesL  4,  PhU.  xiiL  12) ;  hence  it  is  impossible  that 
the  expression  of  Catullus,  who  calls  it  '*  moribunda 
sedes  Pisauri*'  (Carm,  81.  3),  can  refer  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  town  itself.  It  would  seem  that  its 
climate  was  reputed  unhealthy,  though  this  is  not 
the  case  at  the  present  day.  Pisaurum  received  a 
fresh  body  of  military  colonists,  which  were  settled 
there  by  M.  Antonius ;  but  sufiend  severely  from 
an  earthquake,  which  seems  to  have  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  town,  just  before  the  battle  of 
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Actinm,  B.a  31.  (Plat  Ant  60.)  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  restored,  and  peopled  with 
fresh  colonista  bj  AagostoSf  for  we  find  it  bearing 
in  inscriptions  the  titles  of  **  Colonia  Jolia  Felix  ;** 
and  thoagh  Plinj  does  not  give  it  the  title  of  a 
eolonj,  its  possession  of  that  rank  nnder  the  Empire 
is  abundantly  proved  bj  inscriptions.  (Plin.  ii.  14. 
8.  19  ;  Orell.  Truer.  81,  3143,  3698,  4069,  4084.) 
From  the  same  anthoritj  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
place  of  some  trade,  and  that  vessels  were  built 
there,  so  that  it  had  a  ^  Collegium  Fabromm  Na- 
▼alinm."  (lb.  4084.)  The  port  was  nndonbtedly 
formed  by  the  month  of  tbe  river,  which  still  affords 
a  harbour  for  small  vessels.  Its  positiim  on  the 
great  Flaminian  Way  also  doubtless  secured  to 
Pisanrum  a  certain  share  of  prosperity  as  long  as 
the  Roman  empire  continued;  but  it  was  always 
inferior  to  the  neighbouring  Fanum  Fortunae.  (Mel. 
ii.  4.  §  5;  Ptol.  iiu  1.  §  22;  /(m.  AnL  pp.  100, 
126  ;  Itin.  Bier.  p.  615  ;  Tab.  PeuL) 

During  the  Gothic  Wars  Pisaurum  was  destroyed 
by  Vitigea,  but  partially  restored  by  Belisarius 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  11) ;  and  rose  again  to  prosperity 
under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  became  one  ci 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolls.  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31 ; 
P.  Diac.  Hist  Laeng.  ii.  19.)  The  modem  dty  of 
Pesaro  is  still  a  flourishing  place ;  but  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  except  numerous  inscriptions, 
which  have  been  collected  and  published  with  a 
learned  commentary  by  the  Abate  Olivieri.  (Jfar- 
fftora  PiMourengioj  fol.  Pisaur.  1738.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

PISCENAE,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (iii.  4.  s.  5) 
among  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It 
b  generally  assumed  to  be  represented  by  Petemu 
in  the  district  of  Agatha  (Agde)  near  the  Aranris 
(^B^rauU).  Pliny  (viii.  48.  s.  73)  speaks  of  a  wool 
that  was  grown  about  Piscenae,  which  was  more  like 
liair  than  wool.  [G.  L  ] 

PISGAH.     [Nebo.] 

PISIDA,  a  municipium  and  station  on  the  Ro- 
man road  running  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrtica, 
20  M.  P.  from  Gypsaria  Tabema  (AiAmon),  and 
30  M.  P.  from  Villa  Magna  (Kdah).  {Itin.  Anton. ; 
PetU.  Tab.)  Ptolemy  has  a  harbour,  Pisinddn 
Portus  (UifftvZunf  Ai/u^y,  iv.  3.  §  12),  on  the  coast, 
which  is  represented  by  the  harbour  of  Barekd  or 
Brega.  (Barth,  Waud^imgen,  p.  271.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PISrDIA  (j^  nuriSifc^ :  Jtlth.  Utal^ai,  Pisidae),  a 
province  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  in 
the  earlier  times  always  regarded  as  a  part  of  Phry- 
gia  or  Pamphylia,  but  was  constituteid  a  separate 
province  in  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  made 
by  Constantine  the  Great.  It  bordered  in  the  east 
on  Isauria  and  Cilida,  in  the  south  on  Pamphylia, 
in  the  west  on  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  and  in 
the  north  on  Phrygia  Parorios;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mark  the  exact  boundary  lines,  espe- 
cially in  the  north  and  north-west,  as  the  northern 
parts  of  Pisidia  are  often  treated  as  parts  of  Phry- 
gia, to  which  they  originally  belonged,  and  from  which 
they  are  sometimes  oUled  Phrygia  Pisidica,  or  ^pv- 
yia  irphs  UiatZlav;  but  Amyntas  separated  them 
from  Phrygia  and  united  them  with  Pisidia.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  570,  &C.;  Ptol.  v.  5.  §§  4,  8;  Dionys.  Per. 
858,  &c.:  Plin,  V.  24;  Hierocl.  pp.  662,  &c.,  679, 
&c)  The  country,  which  was  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, though  it  contained  several  fertile  valleys 
and  plainfi,  which  admitted  of  the  cultivation  of 
olives  (Strab.  Ic),  was  divided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, with  separate  names.  The  south-western 
district  bordering  on  Lycia  waa  called  Milyas,  and 
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another  adjoining  it  bore  the  name  of  Cabalia.  Tk 
mountains  traversing  Pisidia  consist  of  ramiiicatiaBi 
c^  Mount  Taurus,  proceeding  from  Mount  Cadmi 
in  Phrygia,  in  a  south-eastern  directiaD,  and  asraffl* 
ing  in  the  n^ghbourhood  of  Tenmsmis  the  name  of 
Sudemisus  (Pomp.  MeL  i.  14 ;  Plin.  t.  26),  and  «e 
the  borders  of  Milyas  that  of  Glinoax.  (Polyb.  v. 
72;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666.)  These  monntuns  oontaii 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Gestms, 
which  flow  through  Pisidia  and  Pami^ylia  into  the 
bay  of  Pamphylia.  The  principal  prodoctB  of  Pi- 
sidia were  salt,  the  root  iris,  frcon  which  perfiunes 
were  manufiM!tured,  and  the  wine  of  AmUada,  which 
was  much  recommended  by  ancient  jAysidana 
(Plin.  xii.  55,  xxi.  19,  xxxi.  39;  Strabo.  xiL  p. 
570.)  Pisidia  also  contained  several  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  assigned  to  Phrygia  or  Lycaonia,  e.  ^. 
Coralis  and  Trogitis  (Strab.  xn.  p.  568),  the  gmX 
salt  lake  Ascania,  and  Pusgusa  or  Pongnsa,  which  is 
mentioned  only  by  Byzantine  writers.  (Nicet  CArva 
X.  p.  50;  Cinnam.  BisL  ii.  8.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Pisidia  must  in  a  great  mea- 
sure have  belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the 
Phrygians,  but  were  greatly  mixed  with  CiKcians 
and  Isaurians.  They  are  said  to  have  at  first  bwn 
called  Solymi  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.);  they  were  waxlike 
and  free  mountaineers  who  inhabited  those  parts 
from  very  remote  times,  and  were  lodred  upon  by 
the  Greeks  as  barbarians.  They  were  never  sobdnrd 
by  neighbouring  nations,  but  frequently  harassed  the 
adjoining  countries  by  predatory  inroads.  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  i.  1.  §  11,  ii.  1.  §  4,  &c.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  ISO, 
xii.  p.  569,  xiv.  pp.  670, 678 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  13.)  Even 
the  Romans  were  scarcely  able  to  snbdne  these 
people,  protected  as  they  were  by  thmr  moantains 
and  ravines.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochns,  Pisidis 
was,  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  given  to  Eunenes,  hot 
had  to  be  ccmquered  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and 
then  formed  the  banning  of  what  subsequently 
came  to  be  the  province  of  Cilida,  to  which,  about 
B.  a  88,  the  three  Phrygian  districts  of  Laodieeia, 
Apameia,  andSynnada,  were  added.  (Liv.  XpiL  77; 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  17, 38.)  Still,  however,  the  Romans 
never  established  a  garris«i  or  planted  a  eokoy 
in  the  interior;  and  even  the  submiaaon  of  tb« 
towns  seems  to  have  consisted  miunly  in  tbdr 
paying  tribute  to  their  rulers.  The  principal  towns 
of  Pisidia  were,  Antiocheia,  SAGAUiasus,  Ter- 

MISSUS,  SrLOR,  PedNEUSSUS,  ClBTRAfOsirOAKDA, 

and  BuBON.  The  mountainous  parts  of  Pisidia  are 
now  inhabited  by  the  Karamanians,  a  wild  and 
rapacious  people,  whence  the  country  is  little  visited 
by  tra\*ellers,  and  consequently  little  known;  but 
Pisidia  in  general  corresponds  to  that  pcnlioo  of 
Asia  Minor  comprised  within  the  government  of 
libartek.  [L.  S.] 

PISILIS  (II((ri\is),  a  small  town  of  Caria,  be- 
tween  Calinda  and  Caunus,  of  uncertain  sita  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  651.)  [L.  &] 

PISINGARA  or  PINSIGARA  (nurtyyd(m  or 
Uamtydpa),  a  town  of  uncertun  site  in  Armenia 
Minor.    (Ptd.  v.  7.  §  4.)  [L.  &] 

PISORACA,  accoidmg  to  an  inscription  (Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.  v.  p.  37),  a  southern  affluent  of  the  river 
Durius  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  the  Pint- 
ergo.    (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  290.)     [T.H.D.] 

PISSAEUM  (Uuraouby),  a  town  of  Pekgooia  in 
Epeirus,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  unknown.  (Po- 
lyb. V.  108;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.) 

PISSANTITSI.    [Dassaretae.] 

PISTCXRIA  iOumtpU  i  £tk.  PlBtorieMis :  Pis- 
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If>f(i),  a  town  of  Etniria,  futnated  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  province  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
and  on  the  direct  road  from  Florentia  to  Laca,  at 
the  distance  of  25  miles  from  each  of  those  cities, 
(//m.  Ant.  p.  284.)  We  have  no  account  of  it  as 
an  Etruscan  town,  nor  has  it  any  remains  which 
belong  to  that  people :  under  the  Romans  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  ordinary  municipal  town  of  no 
frreat  importance.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  48  ;  lUn,  Ant.  I.  c.)  Its  name  is  known  in  his- 
tory only  in  connection  with  the  final  defeat  of 
Catiline,  b.  c.  62.  That  general  had  assembled  his 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae:  but  on 
learning  the  discovery  and  failure  of  the  conspiracy 
at  Rome,  he  drew  them  off  into  the  territory  of 
IMstoria  (in  agrum  Putoriensem)^  with  the  view  of 
making  his  escape  across  the  Apennines  into  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  But  finding  his  retreat  on  that  side  cut 
off  by  Metellus  Celer,  while  he  was  closely  pressed 
by  the  consul  C.  Antonius  in  his  rear,  he  suddenly 
turned  upon  the  latter  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
was  cut  to  pieces  with  the  whole  of  his  remaining 
forces,  (Sallust  Cat.  67.)  From  this  narrative  it 
appears  that  the  battle  must  have  been  fought  in 
the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  the  Pistorian  ter- 
litory,  which  apparently  adjoined  that  of  Faesulae ; 
but  we  have  no  more  precise  clue  to  its  locality. 
Pistoria  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinns,  at 
a  late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  one  of  the 
municipal  towns  of  the  district  called  Tuscia  Anno- 
naria  (AmuL  Marc,  zxvii.  3.  §  1);  but  it  seems 
to  have  never  been  a  place  of  much  c(«sidenition  in 
ancient  times,  and  first  rose  to  importance  in  the 
middle  ages.  Pittoja  is  now  a  considerable  town^ 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PISTYRUS  (nftrrvpof ),  a  city  and  lake  in  Thrace, 
which  the  army  of  Xerxes  passed  after  crossing  the 
Nestus.  (Heiod.  viL  109.)  The  lake  is  described 
by  Herodotus  as  30  stadia  in  circumference,  full  of 
fish,  and  exceedingly  salt  The  town  is  called  by 
Stcplianus  B.  Pistirus  or  Bistirus  («.  w.  Tllartpot, 
BUrripos).  Others  have  the  form  Pisteira.  (n/o-- 
Tttfia,  Harpocrat  p.  124.  11 ;  Schol.  ad  Aach, 
Pers.  2.) 

PISU'RGIA  (ri  niffovpyta\  a  coast-town  of 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Seleucia,  45  stadia 
to  the  west  of  Cape  Crauni,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
island  of  Crambusa.  (Stadkum.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  172, 
173.)  [L.S.] 

PISYE  or  PITYE  (ntcr^j,  nfruij :  Eih.  Oi- 
«ri;^Ti;y,  riiTw^s),  a  town  of  Caria,  of  which  the 
site  is  unknown.  (Steph.  B.  m.  v.  ;  Constant  de 
Them.  i.  14,  p.  38,  ed.  Bonn.) 

PITAIUM  (Plin.  v.  29  ;  ntrdov  ir6\tt  :  Etk. 
TltratiSf  Stepli.  B.  s.  v.),  a  town  of  Caria,  of  un- 
certain site. 

PITANE  (Jliriyri:  EtkniraMcuos),  an  ancient 
city  on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Evenus  on  the 
bay  of  Elaea.  It  was  one  of  the  eleven  ancient 
Aeolian  settlements,  and  possessed  considerable  com- 
mercial advantages  in  having  two  harbours.  (Herod, 
i.  149;  Scylax, p.  37  ;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  581, 607, 614.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  academic  philosopher 
Arcesilaus,  and  in  the  reign  of  Titus  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake.  (Oroe.  vlL  12;  comp. 
PtoL  V.  2.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  *.  p.;  Plin.  v.  32,  xxxv. 
49;  Ov.Met.  vii.  357.)  The  town  is  still  men- 
tioned in  Hierocles,  and  its  site  is  universally  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  Tckandeli  or  SanderU.  Pliny 
(^  c.)  mentions  in  ita  vicinity  a  river  Canaios,  which 
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is  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer;  bat  it  may  pee* 
sibly  be  the  river  Pitanes,  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  2.  §  3),  and  which  seems  to  derive  its  name 
firom  the  t«)wn  of  Pitane.  [L.  &] 

PITANE.     [Sparta.] 

PITHECUSAE  INSULAE.    [ABarARiA.] 

PITHOM.     [Patumos.] 

PITINUM  (Torre  di  Pitino),  a  town  of  the 
Vestini,  known  only  from  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana, 
which  places  it  on  a  line  of  road  from  Interocrea 
(Antrodocoi)  to  Aveia.  But  the  stations  on  each 
side  of  it,  Prifemum  and  Emli,  are  both  unknown, 
and  the  distances  probably  corrupt  Hence,  this 
ituierary  affords  us  no  real  clue  to  its  position. 
But  Holstenius  has  pointed  out  that  the  name  is 
retained. by  the  Torre  di  Pitino^  about  2  miles  N. 
of  Aqwla^  and  has  also  shown  that  in  the  middle 
ages  Pitinum  still  subsisted  as  a  city,  and  was  an 
episcopal  see.  (Tab.PeiU.;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver. 
p.  139;  Romanelli.  voL  iii.  p.  280).     [E.  H.  B.] 

PITULUM  (Pitulanus:  Phlo),  a  town  of  Um- 
bria,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  14.  s.  19),  who 
enumerates  among  the  towns  of  that  region  the 
"  Pitulani,  cogncnnine  Pisuertes  et  alii  Mergentini.** 
Both  names  are  otherwise  unknown,  but  according 
to  Cluverius  there  is  a  village  called  Piolo  in  the 
Apennines  between  Camerwo  and  Mat^ca,  which 
probably  retains  the  name  of  one  or  the  other. 
(Cluver.  Ttal  p.  614.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PITYEIA  (HiT^ia :  Eth,  nrrvewt),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  between  Paritmi 
and  Priapus.  It  is  mentioned  evm  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  (II  ii.  829;  comp.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  933; 
Strab.  xiii.  588;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.)  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  firs  which  grew  there  in 
abundance,  and  is  generally  identified  with  the 
modem  Skamelik,  [L.  S.] 

PITYCDES  (HtriM^O,  a  small  island  in  th« 
Propmtis  off  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  near  Cape  Hyris, 
and  1 10  stadia  to  the  north  of  Cape  Acritas.  (Plin. 
V.  44 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  ntrvoiMrtrai,  who  speaks  of 
several  ishuids  of  this  name,  which  is  the  same  as 
llirv^tts.)  The  isUnd  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  Bojuk  Ada^  where  Pococke  (vol.  iii.  p.  147) 
found  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  [L.  S.] 

PITYONE'SOS,  a  small  isUind  in  the  Saronio 
gulf,  lying  between  Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Epl- 
dauras,  and  distant  6  miles  firom  the  latter.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  8.  19.) 

PITYUS  (TltTvovs :  Pittunda),  a  Greek  town  in 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  north-eastem  coast  of  the 
Black  SeOy  N.  of  Dioscurias,  from  which  it  was 
distant  360  stadia  according  to  Artemidorus,  and 
350  according  to  Arrian.  The  real  dbtance,  how- 
ever,  is  underrated  by  these  writers ;  for  frirni  C. 
Ishiria  (Dioscurias)  to  PUtunda  is  not  less  than 
400  stadia  in  a  straight  Une.  (Artemidor.  ap.  Strab, 
xi.  p.  496 ;  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  18.)  Artemi- 
dorus described  it  as  the  great  Pityus,  and  Pliny  as 
an  *'  oppidum  opulentissimum ;"  but  between  the 
time  of  Artemidorus  and  Pliny  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Heniochi  (Plin.  vi.  5),  whence  Arrian  mentions  it 
only  as  a  place  for  anchorage,  and  the  name  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  Ptolemy.  The  town  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by 
Zosimus  (i.  32),  in  the  history  of  Gallienus,  as  a  for- 
tress surrounded  with  a  very  great  wall,  and  having 
a  most  excellent  harbour.  (Comp.  Procop.  B.  Goth. 
iv.  p.  473,  ed.  Bonn ;  comp.  C.  Miiller,  ad  Arrian, 
L  c.  ap.  Geogr.  Graee.  Mm,  vol.  L  p.  392.) 

PITYU'SA  (Ilcrvoikra  or  IIiTvovcraa,  a  cootr.  f£ 
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UrrvStfftra),  literallj,  ''aboandin^  in  pine-trees* 
1.  An  island  off  the  promontory  Scyllaenm,  or  Ba- 
cephaU,  in  Troezenia  in  Argolis.  (Pans.  iL  34.  §  8.) 
PUnj  mentions  (ir.  12.  s.  19)  an  island  Pitynsa  in 
the  Argolic  gnlf,  bat  from  the  order  in  which  it 
occoTB  in  Pliny,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  different  island 
from  the  preceding. 

2.  One  (£  the  Demonnesi  in  the  Propontis,  accord- 
ing to  Hesychios  («.  v.).     [DBMOifHEbL] 

PITYU'SAE  (Iltrvovam  or  Uirvowrtrai,  Stiab. 
liL  p.  167;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  77),  two  islands  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  700  stadia,  or  nearly  100 
miles  from  Dianinm  (PliiL  iiL  5.  s.  11;  Liv.  xxviiL 
37).  Their  position  is  thus  defined  by  Diodoros 
(v.  17):  they  are  three  nights'  and  days*  sail  from 
the  Colnmns  of  Hercules,  one  day's  sail  from  Iberia, 
and  one  day  and  night  from  Libya;  whilst,  according 
to  the  Itinerary  (p.  511),  they  were  300  stadia 
from  the  Baleares,  and  40O  from  Carthago  Spar- 
taria,  or  Carthagena,  The  larger  of  the  two  isUnds 
was  called  Ebusns  (^Mwrcos,  PtoL  t  c),  the  smaller 
Ophiusa  ('O^uwcro-fl^  Tib.);  and  as  they  are  only 
aeparated  by  a  narrow  stnit,  and  as  Ophiusa,  frxun 
its  small  size,  was  unimportant,  they  are  sometimes 
confounded  together  as  one  island  by  the  ancients 
(Diod.  T.  16;  Liv.  /.&;  Dioscor.  L  92,  &c.)  Their 
name  of  Pityusae  was  derived,  like  that  of  many 
other  ancient  places,  from  the  abundance  of  pine- 
trees  which  grew  upon  them.  They  were  46  miles 
IB  extent  Diodorus  (JL  c)  compares  Ebusus  with 
Corcyra  for  size ;  and  according  to  Strabo  {I  e.) 
it  was  400  stadia  in  circumference,  and  of  about 
equal  length  and  breadth.  It  was  hilly  in  some 
parts,  aiKi  not  very  fruitful,  producing  but  little  oil 
and  wine ;  but  its  figs  were  good,  and  it  afforded 
excellent  pasturage.  Snakes  and  noxious  animals 
were  not  found  upon  it,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
smaller  island  alwunded  in  serpents  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
them  (Plin.  iiL  14,  xv.  21,  xxxv.  59,  &c;  Mela, 
ii.  7;  Avien.  Dt$cr,  Orb,  621,  &c).  The  chief 
town,  also  named  Ebusus,  which  lay  on  the  SE.  side 
of  the  isUnd,  was  a  dvitas  foederata,  and  had  a 
mint  (Ramus,  Cat  Num.  vet  Graec  et  Lot  Mut. 
Reg.  DaiUaef  i.  p.  13.)  It  was  a  well-built  city 
with  a  good  harbour,  and  was  the  resort  of  many 
barbarians  and  foreigners,  especially  Phoenicians. 
(Strab.,  Mela,  Diod.,  U.  oc.)  The  larger  ishuid  is 
DOW  Ivixa^  the  smaller,  Formmtara.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLACEN'TU  (nKaucfinla:  Elk.  Placentinus: 
Piacemd)^  a  city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  near 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Padus,  just  below  the  point  where 
it  receives  the  waten  of  tiie  Trebia.  It  was  oo  the 
Via  Aemilia,  of  which  it  originally  formed  the  ter- 
mination, that  road  being  in  the  first  instance  carried 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia ;  aiKi  was  40  miles  distant 
from  Parma.  We  have  no  account  of  the  existence 
of  a  town  on  the  spot  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  colony,  which  was  settled  there  in 
B.  c.  219,  after  the  great  Gaulish  war,  at  the  same 
time  with  Cremona.  (Liv.  EpiU  xx ;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14 ; 
Pol.  iii.  40;  Asoon.  m  Pitom.  p.  3.)  It  consisted 
of  not  less  than  6000  colonists,  with  Latin  rights. 
But  the  new  colony  was  scarcely  founded,  and  its 
walls  hardly  completed,  when  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  produced  a  genera]  rising  of  the 
neighbouring  Gauls,  the  Boians  and  Insubrians,  who 
attacked  Placentia,  ravaged  its  territory,  and  drove 
many  of  the  colonists  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina;  but 
were  unable  to  effect  anything  against  the  city 
itself,  which  was  still  in  the  haiids  of  the  Romans 
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in  the  followmg  year,  and  became  tlie  bead-quarten 
of  the  army  of  Scipio  both  before  and  after  the  battle 
of  the  Trebia.     (PoL  iiL  40,  66;  Lir.  xvL  25,  5€, 
59,  63;  Appian,  Hcam.  5,  7.)     At  «  later  period  i 
tlie  same  war,  in  b.  c.  209,  Placentia  waa  one  of  the 
colonies  which  proved  faithful  to  Rome  at  its  great- 
est need,  and  came  forward  readily  to  funush  iti 
quota  of  supplies  for  the  war,,  when  twelve  of  the 
older  colonies  failed  in  doing  so.     (Lir.  xxviL  10.) 
Shortly  after  this  it  withstood  the  arms  of  Hss- 
drubal,  who  was  induced  to  lay  siege  to  it,  af:er 
he  had  crossed  the  Alps  and  deaoended  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  and  by  so  doing  lost  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  time.    After  a  protracted   siege  he  wu 
compelled  to  abandcm  the  enterprise,  and  oontiDQe 
his  march  into  Italy,  leaving  Placentia  behind  him. 
(Id.  xxriL  39,  43.)     A  few  years  later  it  was  less 
fortunate,  having  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
sudden  insurrection  of  the  Ganla  in  b.  c.  200,  who 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.     (Id. 
xxxi.  10.)    After  the  victory  of  the  consul  L.  Fa- 
rius,  about  2000  of  the  prisoners   taken  on  this 
occasion  were  restored  to  the  colony;   and  a  fev 
yeare  afterwards  L.  Valerius  FUu^us,  who  wintered 
at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  restored  and  repaired  as 
far  as  possible  all  the  losses  they  had  suffered  during 
the  war.    (Id.  xxxL  21,  xxxir,  22.)     But  they 
were  still  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Gauls  and 
Ligurians;  and  in  b.  c.  193  their  territory  was  hud 
waste  by  tiie  Utter  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 
(Id.  xxxiv.  56.)     Hence  we  cannot  wonder  to  find 
them,  in  B.  a  190,  complaining  of  a  deficiency  of 
settlers,  to  remedy  which  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
fresh  body  of  3000  families  should  be  settled  at 
each  of  the  old  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremoos, 
while  new  ones  should  be  established  in  the  district 
of  the  Boii.    (Id.  xxxviL  46,  47.)     A  few  years 
later  the  consul  M.  Aemilius,  having  completed  the 
subjection  of  the  Ligurians,  constructed  the  cele- 
brated road,  which  was  ever  after  known  by  his  name, 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  (Id.  xxxix.  2);  and 
fixmi  this  time  the  security  and  tranquillity  enjoyed 
by  this  part  of  Italy  caused  it  to  rise  rapidly  to  a 
state  of  great  prosperity.    In  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Placentia  Ailly  shared;   but  we  hear 
little  of  it  during  the  Roman  Republic,  though  it 
appears  to  have  hwa.  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Cispadane  Gaul      In  tlie  civil  war  of 
Marine  and  Sulla,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Pk- 
centia,  in  which  the  partisans  of  Carbo  were  de- 
feated by  Lucullus,  the  general  of  SuUa,  b.  c  82 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  92);  and  in  that  between  Caeear 
and  Pompey,  b.  c  49,  it  was  at  PUcentia  that  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  of  the  former, 
which  at  one  time  assumed  a  very  formidable  as- 
pect, and  was  only  quelled  by  the  personal  firmness 
and  authority  of  the  dictator.    (Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
47;  Dion  Cass.  xlL  26.)    Placentia,  indeed,  seenis 
to  have  been  at  this  period  one  of  the  places  wm- 
monly  selected  as  the    head-quartere   of   Roman 
troops  in  this  part  of  Italy.    (Cic.  ad  AU.  vi.  9.) 
It  was  again  the  scene  of  a  somewhat  similar  mu- 
tiny of  the  legions  of  Augustus  during  the  Peruvian 
War,  B.  &  41.    (Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  10.) 

Cicero  notices  PUcentia  towards  the  close  of  the 
republican  period  as  a  municipium:  its  ookmial 
rank  must  have  been  merged  in  the  ordinary  muni- 
cipal condition  in  consequence  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
n.  c.  i90.  (Cic  m  Piton.  23;  Fest  t.  v.  Mumd- 
pium.)    But  under  the  Empire  it  reappears  as  a 
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colony,  both  Plinj  and  Tacitus  giving  it  tliat  title 
(Plin.  ui.  15.  8.  20;  Tac.  Hist,  il.  19):  it  had  pro- 
bably  received  a  freah  colony  under  Augustas.  We 
learn  from  Tacitus  (/L  c.)  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  floarishing  and  popiUous  cities  of  the  district 
of  Gallia  Gispadana;  and  though  of  no  natural 
strength,  being  situated  in  an  open  phun,  it  was  well 
fortified.  For  this  reason  it  was  occupied  in  A.  d. 
69  by  Spnrinna,  one  of  the  generals  of  Otho,  and 
Buccessfullv  defended  by  him  agaiost  Caecina,  the 
freneral  of  Vitellius,  who  had  crossed  the  Padus,  and 
laid  siege  to  Placentia,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon 
it  and  withdraw  to  Gremona.  (Tac.  Hitt  ii.  17 — 
23.)  During  the  asMiuIts  of  Gaocina,  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  pro- 
vincial edifice  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and  was  situated 
without  the  walls,  was  accidentally  burnt.  (76. 
21.)  From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  further 
mention  of  Placentia  in  history  till  the  reign  of  An- 
relian,  whm  that  emperor  sustained  a  great  defeat 
from  the  Maroomanni,  under  its  walls.  (Vopisc 
AureL  21.)  But  the  city  still  continued  to  be  one 
of  tlie  most  considerable  places  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia;  and  though  it  b  noticed  by  St  Am- 
brose, towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
sharing  in  the  desolation  that  had  then  befallen  the 
whole  of  this  once  flourishing  province  (Ambros. 
Ep.  39),  it  survived  all  the  ravages  of  the  barba- 
rians; and  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Westeni  Em- 
pire was  stall  a  comparatively  flourishing  town.  It 
was  there  that  Orestes,  the  father  of  the  unhappy 
Augustulus,  was  put  to  death  by  Odoaoer,  in  A.  d. 
476.  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  MiscelL  xvi.  p.  658.)  Pro- 
copius  also  mentions  it  during  the  Gothic  wars  as  a 
strong  fortress  and  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
AemiUa.  It  was  only  taken  by  Totila,  in  A.D. 
546,  by  famine.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  13,  17.)  Gon- 
sidcrably  Uter  it  is  stiU  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus 
among  the  ^  opulent  cities  "  of  Aemilia  {Hist.  Lang. 
ii.  18);  aposilion  which  it  preserved  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  At  the  present  day  it  is  still  a  flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  with  about  30,000  in- 
habitants, though  partially  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
importance  to  which  Parma  has  attained  since  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  reigning  dukes.  There 
are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

Placentia  was  undoubtedly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity and  importance  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  its  advantageous  situation  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Po.  Strabo  (v.  p.  2 1 5)  speaks 
of  the  navigation  from  thence  to  Bavenna,  as  if  the 
river  first  began  to  be  navigable  from  PUcentia 
downwards;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct  The  city 
itself  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river;  but  it 
had  an  emporium  or  port  on  the  stream  itself,  pro- 
bably at  its  confluence  with  the  Trebia,  which  was 
itself  a  considerable  town.  This  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Hannibal  in  B.C.  218.  (Liv.  zxi. 
57;  ls^.Hist.u.  19.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Via 
Aemilia,  as  originally  constructed,  led  from  Ari- 
minum  to  Placentia,  a  distance  of  178  miles.  It 
was  afterwards  continued  from  the  latter  city  to 
Bertona,  from  whence  a  branch  proceeded  across  the 
Apennines  to  Genoa  (Strab.  v.  p.  17);  while  another 
line  was  carried  from  Placentia  across  the  Padus 
direct  to  Mediolanum,  a  distance  of  40  miles;  and 
thus  communicated  with  the  whole  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana.  (/<m.  AnL  pp.  98,  127,  288;  Itin.  Hier. 
p.  616;  Tab.  PeuL)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLA'GIA  (IUaic/17:  Etk  nAoiciaycJs),  an  ancient 
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Pelasgian  town  in  Mysia  Olympene,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  and  on  the  east  of  Gyzicus.  The 
place  seems  to  have  decayed  or  to  have  been  de- 
strt^ed  at  an  early  time,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
later  writers.  (Herod,  i.  57 ;  Scvlax,  p.  35 ;  Dionys. 
Hal.  i.  p  23:  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Uxiiai.)        [L.  S.] 

PLAGUS  (IIAibcoy),  a  woody  mountain  of  Mysia, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Thebe  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Ihad  (vi.  397,  425,  zxiL479);  but 
Strabo  (xiiL  p.  614)  was  unable  to  learn  anything 
about  such  a  mountain  in  that  neighbourhood.  [See 
Pelecas.]  [L.  S.] 

PLAGIATIIA.     [LusiTANiA.] 

PLANA'RIA  INS.     [Foktunatae  Insulae.] 

PLANA'SIA.     [Lerina;  Lrron.] 

PLANA'SIA  (nAovao-ia:  Pianosa),  a  small  is- 
land in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  10  miles  SW.  of 
Ilva  {Elbd)f  and  nearly  40  from  the  nearest  point 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It  is  about  3  miles  long 
by  2^  in  width,  and  is  low  and  flat,  from  whence 
probably  it  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  79;  Itin.  Marit.  p.  513.)  The  Mari- 
time Itinerary  reckons  it  90  stadia  frcnn  Ilva,  while 
Pliny  calls  the  same  distance  38  miles ;  but  this  is 
evidently  a  mistake  for  its  distance  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  mentions  Pla- 
naria  and  Planasia  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
islands,  enumerating  the  one  before  and  the  other 
after  Ilva;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  two  names  are 
only  forms  of  the  same,  and  both  refer  to  the  same 
island.  (Cluver.  lUxL  p.  504 ;  Harduin.  Not.  ad 
Plin.  L  c.)  In  Varro's  time  it  seems  to  have  k*- 
longcd  to  M.  Piso,  who  kept  large  flocks  of  peacocks 
there  in  a  wild  state.  (Varr.  B.  R.  iii.  6.)  It  was 
subsequently  used  as  a  place  of  banishment,  and 
among  others  it  was  there  that  Postumus  Agrippa, 
the  grandson  of  Augustus,  sp«it  the  last  years  of 
his  liife  in  exile.  (Tac  Ann.  L  3,  5;  Dion  Gass.  Iv. 
32  ;  Suet  Aug.  65.)  Some  ruins  of  Boman  build- 
ings still  remain  in  the  island  :  and  its  quarries  of 
granite  seem  to  have  been  certainly  worked  in  an- 
cient times.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. [E.  H.  B.] 

PLANE'SU  (IlAoinjcr(a,  Strab.  iu.  p.  159),  an 
island  in  the  Sinus  Hlidtanus,  on  the  SE.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  Jtola  Plana.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLATAEA.    [Platea.] 

PLATAEA  or  PLATAEAE  (nArfraio,  Hom. 
Herod.;  IXAaraio/,  Thuc  Strab.  Pans.,  &c. :  Eth. 
nAoroif vf,  Plataeensis),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
was  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  Attica  at  the  foot  of 
Mt  Githaeron,  and  between  that  mountain  and  the 
river  Asopus,  which  divided  its  territory  from  that  of 
Thebes.  (Strab.  iz.  p.41 1 .)  The  two  cities  were  about 
6|  miles  apart  by  the  road,  but  the  direct  distance 
was  little  more  than  5  geographical  miles.  According 
to  the  Thebans  Plataea  was  founded  by  them  (Thuc 
iii.  61);  but  Pausanias  represents  the  Plataeans  as 
indigenous,  and  according  to  their  own  account  they 
derived  their  name  from  Plataea,  a  daughter  of  Aso- 
pus. (Pans.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  Plataea  is  mentioned  in  Ho- 
mer among  the  other  Bioeotian  cities.  (//.  ii.  504.)  In 
B.  c.  519  Plataea,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Thebes,  and  unable  to  resist  her  powerful 
neighbour  with  her  own  unaided  resources,  formed  a 
close  alliiince  with  Athens,  to  which  she  continued 
&ithful  during  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  history. 
(Herod,  vi.  108;  Thuc  iii.  68.)  She  sent  1000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  Athens  at  Marathon,  and 
shared  in  the  glories  of  that  victory.  (Herod.  I.  c.) 
The  Plataeans  also  fought  at  Artemisium,  but  were 
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Mt  [caent  it  Salunis,  u  tlie;  hid  to  h*va  tlu 
fleet  ia  order  to  remot  llieir  hmilie*  ud  property 
from  tfaa  citj,  in  crawqaeDM  of  Ihs  xyprtach  of  tha 
Feniin  irmj.  (Herod.  TuL  44.)  Upcm  tfaa  irriful 
of  the  Fenians  gbortlj  ■fterwardi  Uieii  dlj  vu 
bnint  to  the  gniimd.  (Herod,  vlu.  SO.)  1l  the  Ibl- 
lowidg  je»r(B.c.479)  their  territory  WW  the  scene 
of  ths  memanblB  hattle,  which  delirerad  Greece 
fiomlhePenuuiiDviden.  The  hiitoij  of  Ihie  bitlla 
illnstntea  »  completely  the  topogra^y  ot  the  Pl»- 
tAOuj  tembiiy,  that  it  is  necceujy  to  gire  an  acconnt 
oftfae  digram  poditionatikao  by  the  contending  f<sTXB 
(See  accoaipsnyinE  Mip).  Mirdonina  pnxxcded  from 
AKica  iato  Bueotia  icnes  Uounl  Puns  by  tha  pus 
orDecelciii,and  took  up  apoaitionon  the  lank  ofthe 
Asopua,  whara  lia  caoted  a  CortiGed  oamp  to  be  con- 
ttniclcd  of  10  stiiiia  aquia.  The  litnatioa  wu 
well  Hlectfd,  BiDce  he  had  the  friendly  city  of  Thebei 
in  his  rear,  and  vaa  thus  in  no  danger  of  falling 
thoit  of  provbiooa.  (Herod,  ii.  15.)  Tha  Gncian 
anny  crcBsed  met  from  Attics  by  Mt.  Cithaanm ; 
but  u  Puuaniu  did  not  chooae  to  expose  bi>  tioofa 
to  tha  attacks  of  the  Persiui  einlry  on  Uie  plain, 
be  itationtd  them  on  the  alnfes  of  the  mouotun, 
Dear  Eiythraa,  where  Iha  {irotiiid  wu  rugged  and 
nnareo.  (See  Map,  Firit  Poeition.)  This  pouiion 
did  not,  however,  altogether  prfwrre  them  ;  but,  in 
an  aOack  made  by  the  Peruan  cavalry,  a  body  of 
300  AtheniaiiB  repuhiad  them,  and  killed  their  leader 
Uuitiiu.     This 
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dcBcend  into  the  tenitoy  of  PUlua,  moraeiptd^ 
M  it  was  batter  lupiiied  with  water  than  hit  fneni 
poiitign.  Marching  ban  Eiythrae  in  a  watoly 
poiition  along  the  toou  oT  Ut  Cilhaeroo,  and  faiiiig 
by  Uyiiaa,  ha  drew  vp  hi*  anny  along  Iha  ri^ 
bank  of  tiie  Aiopoa,  partly  npcn  hilli  of  no  gnil 
baight  and  partly  apoo  a  lofty  plain,  the  ri^t  aiii^ 
being  near  the  fcnintain  Gargapbia,  and  tha  left  near 
the  cbapel  of  the  Plataean  hero  Aadrocnla.  (Hend. 
11.  35—30.)  Hardoniua  drew  op  hia  army  c^i^ti 
to  them  on  the  other  uda  ot  tha  Aaopua.  (See  lb;. 
Second  Foutioa.)  Tha  two  anuiea  ranaincd  in  tiit 
poutioD  for  BOOM  dayi,  anther  party  being  wilhaj 
m  begin  the  attack.  Tba  Peniaoe  ■♦—■I-'  the  dralu 
at  a  distance  witli  their  niietilea,  and  prevenled  thai 
altogether  ^cm  watering  at  the  Aaoptu,  Ueanuiu 
the  Pei»an  cavalry  mterccpted  the  conroys  of  jrr 
Tieions  proceedmg  m  tha  GreciaD  camp,  and  oa  we 
occatJoD  drove  away  the  Lacedaemoniaite.  who  «■ 
cupied  the  right  wing  from  ths  fbniituD  Guj^^bi, 
and  uncceeded  in  choking  il  up.  Tbia  foontais  bal 
been  of  late  the  only  watering.placB  of  Iha  Gntb ; 
and  as  their  ground  was  no*  UDtmalile,  PautuBi 
resolved  to  retreat  in  the  night  to  a  place  calk]  the 
Island  (rqa-oi),  abont  10  atadia  in  the  rear  e<  tbtit 
present  pofliiion,  and  halfway  between  the  Utter  i^ 
the  town  of  Plalaaa.  The  ipot  aelected,  imprf^ 
called  an  islazid,  waa,  in  bet,  a  level  meadow,  can- 
prised  belween  two  bnoches  of  the  rirer  Oeni, 
which,  risDg  frvm  distil 
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uid  nwDing  for  flame  Bp«ce  nearly  puallel  with  one 
another,  at  length  unite  and  flow  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection into  the  gulf  of  Corinth.    (Herod,  ix.  51.) 
The  nature  of  the  ground  would  thus  aflford  to  the 
Greeks  abundance  oif  water,  and  protectioa  from  the 
enemy  s  cavalry.     The  retreat,  however,  though  for 
lo  short  a  distance,  was  e£EBCted  in  disorder  and  con- 
fusion.    The  Greek  centre,  chiefly  composed  of  Me- 
garians  and  Corinthians,  probably  fearing  that  the 
island  would  not  afford  them  suflicient  protection 
■ji^nst  the  enemy's  cavalry,  did  not  halt  till  they 
reached  the  temple  of  Hera,  which  was  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Plataea.     The  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
right  wing  were  delayed  till  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
bj  the  obstinacy  of  Amompharetus,  and  then  began 
to  march  across  the  hills  which  separated  them  bom 
the  island.     The  Athenians  on  the  left  wing  b^an 
their  march  at  the  same  time,  and  got  round  the 
hills  to  the  plain  on  the  other  side  on  their  way  to 
the  ii>Iand.    After  marching  10  stadia,  Pausanias 
hjilted  on  the  bank  of  the  Moloeis,  at  a  place  called 
Agriopius,  where  stood  u  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter.     Here  he  was  joined  by  Amomj^aretus, 
and  here  he  had  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  rushed  across  the  Aaopus  and  up  the  hill 
after  the  retreating  foe.    As  soon  as  Pausanias  was 
overtaken  by  the  Persians,  he  sent  to  the  Athenians 
to  entreat  them  to  hasten  to  his  aid ;  but  the  coming 
up  of  the  Boeotians  prevented  them  from  doing  so. 
Accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatans  had 
to  encounter  the  Persians  al(Hie  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  other  Greeks,  and  to  them  idone  be- 
longs the  glory  of  the  victory.     The  Persians  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  nor  did  they  stop  in 
their  flight  till  they  had  again  crossed  the  Asopus 
and  readied  their  fortified  camp.    The  Thebans  also 
were  repulsed  by  the  Athenians,  but  they  retreated 
in  good  order  to  Thebes,  being  covered  by  their 
cavalry  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenians.     The 
Grvck  centre,  which  was  nearly  10  stadia  distant, 
bad  no  share  in  the  battle ;  but  hearing  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  gaining  the  victory,  they  has- 
tcntd  to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  coining  up  in  con- 
fusion, as  many  as  600  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Theban  force.     Meantime  the  Lacedaemonians  pur- 
sued the  Persians  to  the  fortified  camp,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  unable  to  take  until  the  Atlienians, 
more  skilled  in  that  species  of  warfare,  came  to  their 
assistance.    The  barricades  were  then  carried,  and  a 
dreadful  carnage  ensued.     With  the  exception  of 
40,000  who  retreated  with  Artabazus,  only  3000  of 
the   original   300.000   are   said  to  have  escaped. 
(Herod,  ix.  50 — 70.)     On  the  topography  of  this 
battle,  see  Leake,  Nurtfiem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  335, 
seq.;  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  2I2,8eq. 

A&  this  signal  victory  had  been  gained  on  the  soil 
of  Plataea,  its  citizens  received  especial  honour  and 
rewards  from  the  confederate  Greeks.  Not  only  was 
the  large  sum  of  80  talents  granted  to  them,  which 
they  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Athena,  but 
they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  rendering  every 
year  religious  honours  to  tlie  tombs  of  the  warriors 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  of  celebrating  every 
five  years  the  festival  of  the  Eleutheria  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  Persian  yoke.  The  festival  was  sacred  to  Zeus 
Kleutlierius,  to  whom  a  temple  was  now  erected  at 
Plataea.  In  return  for  these  services  Pausanias  and 
the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  the  independence 
and  inviolabiUty  of  the  city  and  its  territory  (Thuc. 
iL  71;  Plut  AriU,  c  19^21;  Stiab.  ix.  p.  412; 
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Pans.  ix.  2.  §  4 ;  for  further  details  see  Diet.  ofAnL 
art  Elbutukria.) 

Plataea  was  of  course  now  rebuilt,  and  its  in- 
habitants continued  unmolested  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Pcloponnesian  War.  In  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  431,  before  any  actual  declaration  of  war,  a 
party  of  300  Thebans  attempted  to  surprise  Plataea* 
They  were  admitted  within  the  walls  in  the  night 
time  by  an  oligarchical  par^  of  the  citizens;  but  the 
Plataeans  wxm  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  put 
to  death  180  of  the  assailants.  (Thuc.  iL  1,  seq.) 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  429)  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army  under  the  command  of  Archidamus 
laid  siege  to  Plataea.  This  siege  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  warfare,  and  has 
been  narrated  at  great  length  by  Thucydides.  The 
Plataeans  had  previously  deposited  at  Athens  their 
old  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  the  garrison  of 
the  city  consisted  of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athen- 
ians, together  with  110  women  to  manage  their 
household  affidrs.  Yet  this  small  force  set  at  de- 
fiance the  whole  army  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  city  by 
assault,  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and 
nused  a  circumvallation  round  the  city,  consbting 
of  two  parallel  walls,  16  feet  asunder,  with  a  ditch 
on  either  side.  In  the  second  year  of  the  blockade 
212  of  the  besieged  during  a  tempestuous  winter's 
night  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  circumval- 
lation and  reaching  Athens  in  safety.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer  (b.  c.  427)  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  were  obliged,  through  fiulore  of  pro- 
visions, to  surrender  to  the  Peloponnesians.  They 
were  all  put  to  death;  and  all  the  private  buildings 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Thelxms,  who  with  the 
materials  erected  a  sort  of  vast  barrack  round  the 
temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the  accommodation  of  vi- 
sitors, and  to  serve  as  an  abode  for  those  to  whom 
they  let  out  the  land.  A  new  temple,  of  100  feet 
in  length  (wtias  iKorSfiirtios^  was  also  built  by 
the  Thebans  in  honour  of  Hera.  (Thuc  ii.  71,  seq., 
iiL  20,  seq.,  52,  seq.,  68.) 

The  surviving  Plataeans  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Athenians.  They  would  appear  even  before  this 
time  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Athens  {*AOriytdtty  ^ififiaxoi  icol  woAiroi,  Thuc  iii. 
63).  The  exact  nature  of  this  citizenship  is  un- 
certain ;  but  that  it  was  not  the  full  citizenship, 
possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  appears  from  a  line 
of  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  certain  slaves,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  sot-fights,  being  made  Plataeans 
(icol  nAoTcuaf  fvdus  flvcu  Kiun\  Zov\w¥  Bf<nr6raSf 
Ran.  706 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  33 ; 
Bockh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  262,  2nd  ed.). 
Diodorus,  hi  relating  their  return  to  Athens  at  a 
subsequent  time,  says  (xv.  46)  that  they  received 
the  laowohntia  ;  but  that  some  of  them  at  any  rate 
enjoyed  nearly  the  full  privileges  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens appears  from  the  decree  of  the  people  quoted 
by  Demosthenes  (c.  Neaer.  p.  1380).  On  the  whole 
subject,  see  Hermann,  SteuitsaUerth,  §  117. 

In  B.  c.  420  the  Athenians  gave  the  Plataeans 
the  town  of  Scione  as  a  residence.  (Thuc  v.  32  ; 
Isocr.  Paneg.  §  109;  I>iodor.  xii.  76.)  At  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  they  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  Scione  (Pint  Lysand.  14),  and  again  found 
a  hospitable  welcome  at  Athens.  Here  they  were 
living  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.  c 
387),  which  guaranteed  the  autonomy  of  the  Gre- 
cian dUes ;  acui  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  now 
anxious  to  humble  the  power  of  Thebes,  took  ad- 
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Tantalise  of  it  to  restore  the  PUitaeuis  to  their  natiro 
citj.  (Pans.  ix.  I.  §  4;  Isocrat  Platatc.%  13,Beq.) 
But  the  Plataeans  did  not  long  retun  poasessicm  of 
their  city,  for  in  b.  c.  372  it  tras  snrprised  by  the 
Thebans  and  again  destroyed.  The  Plataeans  were 
compelled  onoe  more  to  seek  refhge  at  Athens. 
(Pans.  iz.  1.  §§  5 — 8;  Diodor.  xr.  46.)  The  wrongs 
done  to  the  Plataeans  by  Thebes  are  set  forth  in  a 
speech  of  Isocrates,  entitled  PUUaieutj  which  was 
perhaps  actually  delivered  at  this  time  by  a  Plataean 
speaker  before  the  public  assembly  at  Athens. 
(Grote's  Greece,  toL  x.  p.  220.)  After  the  battle 
of  Chaeroncia  (b.  g.  338)  the  Plataeans  were  once 
more  restored  to  their  city  by  Philip.  (Pans.  ix.  1. 
§  8,  iv.  27.  §  11.)  It  was  shortly  after  this  time 
that  Plataea  was  visited  by  Dicaearchns,  who  calls 
the  Plataeans  ^ABrivcuoi  Boutrolf  and  remarks  that 
tliey  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  except 
that  they  are  colonists  of  the  Athenians,  and  that 
the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  took 
place  near  their  to?m.  {DetcripL  Graec.  p.  14, 
Hudson.) 

After  its  restoration  by  Philip,  the  city  c(nitiuued 
to  be  inhabited  till  the  latest  times.  It  was  visited 
by  Pausanias,  who  mentions  three  temples,  one  of 
Hera,  another  of  Athena  Areia,  and  a  third  of  De- 
meter  Eleusinia.  Pausanias  speaks  of  oalj  one  tem- 
ple of  Hera,  which  he  describes  as  sitnated  within 
the  city,  and  worthy  of  admiration  on  account  of  its 
magnitude  and  of  the  offerings  with  which  it  was 
adorned  (ix.  2.  §  7).  This  was  apparently  the  temple 
'built  by  the  Thebans  after  the  destruction  of  Plataea. 
(Thuc.  iiL  68.)  It  is  probable  that  the  old  temple 
of  Hera  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  outside  the  city  (ix.  52),  was  no  longer 
repaired  after  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  and  had 
disappeared  before  the  visit  of  Pausanias.  The 
temple  of  Athena  Areia  was  built  according  to  Pau- 
sanias (ix.  4.  §  1)  out  of  a  share  of  the  spoils  of 
Marathon,  but  according  to  Plutarch  (^ArisL  20) 
with  the  80  talents  out  of  the  spoils  of  Plataea,  as 
mentioned  above.  The  temple  was  adorned  with 
pictures  by  Polygnotus  and  Onatas,  and  with  a  statue 
of  the  goddess  by  Pheidias.  Of  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  Eleusinia  we  have  no  details,  bnt  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  in  consequence  of  the  battle  having 
been  fought  near  a  temple  of  Demeter  Eleusinia  at 
Argiopius.  (Herod,  ix.  57.)  The  temple  of  Zeus 
Eleutherius  (Strab.  ix.  p.  412)  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  to  an  altar  and  a 
statne.  It  was  situated  outside  the  city.  (Paus. 
ix.  2.  §§  5—7.) 

Plataea  is  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Hierncles  (p.  645,  Wesseling)  among  the  cities  of 
Boeotia ;  and  its  walls  were  restored  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  2.) 

The  ruins  of  Plataea  are  situated  near  the  small 
Tillage  of  Kohhla.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  may 
still  bo  traced  in  great  part.  They  are  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumference;  but  this  was  the 
size  of  the  city  restored  by  Philip,  for  not  only  is 
the  earlier  city,  before  its  destruction  by  the  The- 
bans, described  by  Thncydides  (ii.  77)  as  small,  but 
we  find  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  existing 
remains  more  ancient  masonry  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  ruins.  Hence  Leake  supposes  that  the 
ancient  city  was  confined  to  this  part.  He  observes 
that  "  the  masonry  in  general,  both  of  tlie  AcropoHs 
and  of  the  town,  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  so 
old  as  the  time  of  the  battle.  The  greater  port  is 
of  the  fourth  order,  bnt  mixed  with  portions  of  a 
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less  regular  kind,  and  with  some  pieces  of  poIyg«al 
masonry.  The  Acropolis,  if  an  interior  incktan 
can  be  so  called,  which  is  not  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  site,  is  constructed  in  part  of  stones  which  bars 
evidently  been  taken  from  earlier  buildings.  Tk 
towers  of  this  citadel  are  so  formed  as  to  presoi 
flanks  to  the  inner  as  well  as  to  the  outer  face  of  tl» 
intermediate  walls,  whereas  the  town  walls  havo 
towers,  like  those  of  the  Torks,  open  to  the  interior. 
Above  the  southern  wall  of  the  citj  are  fonndati4s 
of  a  third  inclosnre;  which  is  evidently  more  ancins 
than  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the  only  part  as  dd 
as  the  Persian  War,  when  it  may  have  been  the 
Acropolis  of  the  Plataea  of  that  age.  It  snrroandi 
a  rodcy  height,  and  terminates  to  the  S.  in  an  acute 
angle,  which  is  only  separated  by  a  level  of  a  &v 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  great  rocky  slope  of  Cithae- 
ron.  This  inclosure  is  in  a  situation  higher  tbaa 
any  other  part  of  the  andent  site,  and  higher  this 
the  village  of  Kohhla,  from  which  it  is  500  yards 
distant  to  tlie  £.  Its  walls  are  traceable  on  the 
eastern  side  along  a  torrent,  a  branch  of  the  Ocm, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  mya 
inclosure  of  the  city.  In  a  church  within  this  upper 
inclosure  are  some  fragments  of  an  inscribed  marbk." 
(^Northern  Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  325.)  (Compare 
Friederich,  Specimen  Rerwn  Plataic  BeroL  1841 ; 
MUnscher,  Di8$.  de  Bebus  Plataeeng.  1841.) 
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PLATAMOT>ES.     [Mbssknia,  p.  341,  b.] 
PLATANISTAS.     [Sparta.] 
PLATANISTON  (UXarwurriiy).     1.  A  foun- 
tain in  Messenia,  near  Corone.     (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  4.) 

[CORONB.] 

2.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Neda,  flowing  westward  of  Lycosura,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  in  going  to  Phigalia.  (Paus.  viil 
39.  §  1 ;  Lenke,  Morea^  voL  iL  p.  10.) 

PLATANISTUS  (nAoToytcrroDj).  1.  The  north- 
em  promontory  of  Cythera.    (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  1.) 

2.  Another  name  of  Macistus  or  Macistum,  a  tovn 
of  Triphylia  in  Elis.     [Macistus.] 

PLATA'NIUS  (nXoTciyioy),  a  river  of  Boeotia, 
flowing  by  Corseia  into  the  sea.    [Corseia.] 

PLATANUS  (XIAaroyoDs),  according  to  the 
Stadhismns  (§§  178,  179),  a  coast-town  of  Cilieia 
Aspera,  350  stadia  west  of  Anetnurium.  This 
distance  is  incorrect  Beaufort  remarks  that  "  be- 
tween the  plain  of  Selinii  and  the  promontoy  of 
Anamur,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  the  ridge  of  bars 
rocky  hills  forming  tlie  coast  is  interrupted  but  twice 
by  narrow  valleys,  which  conduct  the  mountain  tor- 
rents to  the  sea.  The  fir^st  of  these  is  Kharadra; 
the  other  is  halfway  between  that  place  and  Aim- 
mur.'*  The  ktter,  tlierefore,  seems  the  site  of  Pla- 
tanus,  that  is,  about  150  stadia  from  Anemuriunu 
The  whole  of  that  rocky  district,  which  was  very 
dangerous  to  navigators,  seems  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Platanistus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  669)  from  Pla- 
tanus.   (Leake,  Asia  Minor y  p.  200).         [L.  S.] 

PLA'TANUS  (UKdraa^os,  Polyb.  v.  68 ;  Steph.B. 
8.  V.  nAoTOJo; ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  1 1.  §  1  :  Eth. 
nXaroMtvi),  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  described  by  Jo- 
scphus  (/.  c.)  as  a  village  of  the  Sidoniansf  and 
situated  upon  a  pa^  between  Mount  Lebanon  and 
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the  sesu  (Robinson,  BibUcaJ  Researches,  toL  iii. 
p.  43a.) 

PLA'TEA  INS.  (nAoT^  UXJrta,  TlXdraia,  var. 
lect.;  Herod,  b.  151,  153,  156,  169;  ♦Aorcfcu, 
Scyl.  p.  46  ;  nXara/ai,  nXcrrfia,  Steph.  B. ;  Sia- 
diasm.  §  41),  an  island  off  the  shores  of  Libja,  and 
on  the  side  not  far  removed  fnnn  the  W.  limits  of 
Aep ypt,  where  for  two  yeans  in  the  seventh  century 
H.  c   the   Theraean    colonists  settled  before  thev 
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founded  Cyrene.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
island  of  Bcmba  or  Bhourda  in  the  Gulf  of  Bomba, 
The  island  Aedonia  (jKtfiovloL^  ^Kifiovis^  Ptol.  ir. 
5.  §  75),  which  Scylax  (/.  c)  and  the  Coasi-describer 
(JL  c.)  couple  with  Platea,  may  then  be  referred  to 
the  small  island  Seal  off  the  harbour  of  Batrachus; 
unless  it  be  a&sumed  that  there  is  some  mistake  in 
our  present  charts,  and  that  Aedonia  or  Aedonis 
and  Platea  be  two  different  names  for  the  same 
island.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmariquej  p.  52; 
Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  506,  548.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

PLAVIS  {Piave),  one  of  Uie  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Vcnetia,  which  lias  its  sources  in  the 
Julian  Alps,  flows  by  the  walls  of  Belluno  (Be- 
lunum),  and  £fUls  into  the  Adriatic  sea  between 
Venice  and  Caorle,  Though  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  this  part  of  Italy,  it  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  PUuy  (iiL  18.  s.  22),  who  menti(His  the 
much  smaller  streams  of  the  Silis  and  Liquentia  on 
each  side  of  it ;  and  its  name  is  not  found  in  any 
author  earlier  tlian  Paulus  Diaconus  and  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (P.  Diac  U.  12 ;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLEGE'RIUM  {n\Trr^ptoy,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  698), 
a  place  menti(Hied  by  Strabo,  in  the  NW.  part  of 
India,  in  the  state  which  he  calls  Bandobanc,  on  the 
river  Cboaspes  (now  AUok),  [V.] 

PLEGRA  {TI\4ypa),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia.     (Ptoh  v.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

PLEIAE  (IIXcMu),  a  town  of  Laconia,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxv.  27)  as  the  place  where  Nabis  pitched 
his  camp  in  B.C.  192,  must  have  been  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Lence,  which  lay  between  Acriae  and  Asopus. 
[Lkucae.]  The  name  of  the  place  occurs  in  an 
inscription  (BiJckli,  Inscr.  no.  1444).  From  its 
position  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
waAoui  Kwfiii  of  Pausanias  (iii.  22.  §  6),  in  which 
passage  Curtius  suggests  that  we  might  perhaps  read 
nAc7a<  Kc^fti}.  (Curtius,  PelaponnesoSf  vol.  ii.  p.  328.) 

PLEISTUS.     [Delphl] 

PLEMMY'BIUM.     [Stracdbae.] 

PLERA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  situa.ted  on  the  branch 
<^  the  Via  Appia  which  led  from  Venusia  direct  to 
Tarentum.  It  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
modem  Gravina.  (/<m.  Ant  p.  121 ;  Holsten.  Noi, 
ad  Cluv.  p.  281.)  The  name  is  written  in  many 
MSS.  Blcra.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLERAEI  (IIAi^pcubi),  a  people  of  lUyricum, 
who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Naro,  according  to 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  315,  seq.).  Stephanus  B.  places  them 
in  Epeirus  («.  r.  UXapaioi). 

PLESTI'NIA.    [Mabsi.] 

PLEUMO'XII,a  Gallic  people  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Nervii  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  39).  No- 
thing  more  is  known  of  them.  The  name  is  not 
quite  certain,  for  there  are  variations  in  the  MSS. 
It  is  clear  that  they  were  somewhere  in  Gallia  and 
near  the  Nervii,  as  we  may  infer.  [G.  L.] 

PLEURON  (TlKevpdv:  Eth,  UKtvp^ios,  also 
TlKwfmvfiSy  Steph.  B. «.  v.,  Plcuronius),  the  name  of 
two  cities  in  Aetolia,  the  territory  of  which  was  called 
Pleuronia.    (  Strab.  x.  p.  465 ;  Aosoo.  EpUo^  10.) 

voL.lL 
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1.  Old  PI4BUBON  (  h  ira\ai^  TLvcvfN^y,  Strab.  x. 
p.  451),  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the  Ache- 
lous  and  the  Evenus,  W.  of  Calydon,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Curium,  from  which  the  Curetes  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Pleuron  and  Calydon 
were  the  two  chief  towns  of  Aetolia  in  the  heroic 
age,  and  are  said  by  Strabo  (  x.  p.  450)  to  have  been 
the  ancient  ornament  {jrp6axniM)  of  Greece.  Pleuron 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Curetes,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Aeto« 
Hans  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Calydon.  The 
Curetes,  whose  attack  upon  Calydon  is  mentioned  in 
an  episode  of  the  Iliad  ( ix.  529),  appear  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Pleuron.  At  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  War,  however,  Pleuron  was  an  Actolian 
city,  and  its  inhabitants  sailed  against  Troy  under 
the  command  of  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeneus.  (Hom.  II  ii.  639, 
comp.  xiii.  217,  xiv.  116.)  Ephorus  related  that 
the  Curetes  were  expelled  from  Pleunmia,  which 
was  ftmnerly  called  Curetis,  by  Aeolians  (np.  Strab. 
X.  p.  465) ;  and  this  tradition  may  also  bo  traced  in 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (iii.  102)  that  the 
district,  called  Calydon  and  Pleuron  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  formerly  bore  the  name  of 
Aeolis.  Since  Pleuron  appeara  as  an  Actolian  city 
in  the  later  period  of  the  heroic  age,  it  is  represented 
in  some  traditions  as  such  from  the  beginning. 
Hence  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Pleuron,  a  son  of  Aetolus  ;  and  at  the  very  time 
that  some  legends  represent  it  as  the  capital  of  the 
Curetes,  and  engaged  in  war  with  Oeneus,  king  of 
Calydon,  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  governed  by 
the  Aetolian  Thestius,  the  brother  of  Oeneus.  Thes- 
tius  was  also  represented  as  a  descendant  of  Pleuron; 
and  hence  Pleuron  had  an  heroum  or  a  chapel  at 
Sparta,  as  being  the  ancestor  of  Leda,  the  daughter 
of  Thestius.  But  there  are  all  kinds  of  variations 
in  these  traditions.  Thus  we  find  in  Sophocles 
Oeneus,  and  not  Thestius,  represented  as  king  of 
Pleuron.  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  7;  Pans.  iii.  14.  §  8; 
Soph.  TVocA.  7.)  One  of  the  tragedies  of  Phry- 
nichus,  the  subject  of  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
death  of  Meleager,  the  son  of  Oeneus,  was  entitled 
IlAf vpcfiyioi,  or  the  *'  Pleuronian  Women ; "  and 
hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  Phryni<:lius,  as  well 
as  Sophocles,  represented  Oeneus  as  king  of  Pleuron. 
(Pans.  X.  31.  §  4.)  Pleuron  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  historical  period.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  says  Strain),  in  consequence  of  the  ra- 
vages of  Demetrius,  the  Aetolian,  a  surname  proba- 
bly given  to  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Macedonia  (who 
reigned  B.C.  239 — 229),  to  distinguish  him  firom 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  451.)  The  in- 
habitants now  built  the  town  of 

2.  New  Pleuron  (^  vturipa  UXtvpvy),  which 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Araeynthus.  Shortly 
before  the  destruction  of  Corinth  (b.c.  146),  we 
find  Pleuron,  which  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Acliaean  League,  petitioning  the  Ronums  to  be  dis- 
severed from  it.  (Pans.  vii.  11.  §  3.)  Leake  sup- 
poses, on  satisfactory  grounds,  the  site  of  New  Pleu- 
ron to  be  represented  by  the  ruins  called  rh  Kdarpop 
tUs  Kvplas  Elfyfimis,  or  the  Ciutle  (f  Jjady  Irene 
about  one  hour's  ride  from  Mesolonghi.  Th««  ruins 
occupy  the  broad  summit  of  one  of  the  steep  and 
rugged  heights  of  Mt.  Zygos  (tlie  ancient  Aracjn- 
thus),  which  bound  the  plain  of  Mesolonghi  to  the 
north.  Leake  says  that  the  walls  were  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  but  Mure  and  Dodwell  describe  the 
circuit  as  nearly  two  miles.     The  most  remarkable 
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remains  within  the  rained  walls  are  a  theatre  about 
100  feet  in  diameter,  and  above  it  a  cistern,  100  feet 
long,  70  broad,  and  14  deep,  excayated  on  three 
eidea  in  tlie  rock,  and  on  the  fourth  constructed  of 
niasonrj.  In  the  acropolis  Leake  discovered  some 
remains  of  Doric  shafts  of  white  marble,  which  ho 
conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena, 
of  which  Dicaearchus  speaks  ( 1.  55)  ;  but  the 
temple  mentioned  by  Dicaearchus  must  have  been 
at  Old  Pleuron,  since  Dicaearchus  was  a  contem> 
ponuy  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  could  not 
hiive  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  New 
Pleuron.  Dodwell,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  this 
citv,  erroneouslj  maintains  that  they  are  those  of 
Oeniadae,  which  were,  however,  situated  among  the 
marshes  on  the  other  ude  of  the  Achelous.  Leake 
places  Old  Pleuron  further  south,  at  a  site  called 
Ghtifio-kastrOt  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Me$o- 
hnghit  where  there  are  a  few  Hellenic  remains. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  115,  seq.,  voL 
iii.  p.539;  Dodwell,  Tour  through  C/reece,  vol.  i. 
p.  9G,  seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  140, 
seq.) 

PLINTHINE  (lUiKefi^,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799; 
Ptid.  iv.  5.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  the  frontier  town 
of  Aegypt  towards  Libya.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Plinthinetic  bay,  in  btitude  29°  40*  N.,  just 
within  the  Mareotic  nome,  but  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Delta  proper.  There  are  no  remains  enabling  us 
to  detennine  the  exact  site  of  this  town;  but  it  can- 
not have  been  for  from  Taposiris  (i46of«»*),  of  which 
the  ruins  are  still  visible  about  25  nules  W.  of 
Alexandreia.  An  inferior  kind  of  wine  was  pro- 
duced in  this  region  of  Aegypt;  and  Hellanicus  (Fr. 
155)  says  that  the  people  of  Plinthine  originally 
discovered  the  virtues  of  the  grape.  (Athen.  L 
p.  34.)  IW.  B.  D.l 

PLINTinNETICUS  SINUS  (ruui^infnjj 
fcdXirof,  Herod,  ii.  6),  the  westernmost  of  the  Medi- 
terranean harbours  of  Aegypt.  It  was  indeed  little 
more  than  a  roadstead,  and  was  exposed  to  the  N. 
and  NW.  winds.  W.  of  the  Sinus  Plinthineticus 
began  the  Regie  Marmarica.  [W.  B.  D.] 

I'LISTIA  (Prestia),  a  town  of  the  Samnites, 
mentioned  only  by  Livy  (ix.  21,  22)  in  a  manner 
that  affords  but  Uttlc  clue  to  its  position.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Samnites  in  b.  c.  315,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  off  the  Romans  from  the  siege  of  Saticula: 
they  failed  in  this  object,  but  made  themselves 
masters  of  Plistia.  The  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  a  village  still  called  Prestla^  about  4  miles  from 
Sta  Agata  dei  Gvti,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Ta- 
bumo.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLISTUS.     [Delphi.] 

PLITENDUS,  a  town  of  Phrygia  on  the  river 
Alander,  which  is  probably  a  branch  of  the  San- 
garius.     (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 

PLITHANA  (tA  TWiewdy  Arrian,  Per,  Mar, 
Erythr.  p.  29,  Iluds.,  p.  294,  ed.  C.  Miiller,  who 
reads  UaiBava),  an  important  emporium  in  the 
Dachinabades  in  India,  from  which  many  onyx  stones 
were  exported.  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  (viL  1.  §  82) 
Baethana  (Ba(0aya),  the  royal  residence  of  Siro- 
ptolcmaeus.  In  Pracrit  it  is  also  called  PaitAona,  in 
ivinscrit  Prathisthana ;  it  is  the  modem  town  of 
Pythany  or  PuUanah  upon  the  river  GodacerL 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchug^  vol.  ii.  p.  412;  Las- 
sen, Ind.  Alterth.  vol.  i.  p.  177  ;  C.  Miiller,  ad 
Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

PLOTAE  INSULAE.     [Stropiiadks.] 

PLOTHEDL     [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 
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PLOTINOTOLIS  (lU^ififroXis,  Ptol.  iiL  11. 
§  13),  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  xxmuI  from  Trajaa- 
opolis  to  Hadrianopolis,  and  connected  with  Heraclca 
by  a  by-road.  (/<m.  AnL  pp.  175,  322.)  Ar- 
cording  to  the  Itinerary,  it  was  21  miles  distant 
from  Hadrianopolis.  It  was  probftbly  fofonded  by 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  wiUi  Trajanopohs,  and 
named  after  his  consort  Plotina.  It  was  restarMi 
by  Justinian.  (Procop,  Aed,  ir.  11.)  Varioosiy 
identified  with  Dtjisr-Erkene,  Bhidm,  and  Demo- 
tica;  but  Pooocke  (iii.  c.  4)  thinks  thiat  the  niios 
near  Uzun  Kiupri  belong  to  it.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLUMBA'BIA(nAovfiffa^a,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159).a 
small  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  prohaUy  thst 
oflF  C.  SL  Martin.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLUVIA'LLA.      [FOIITUHATAK  iKSCJUkc] 

PLUVINA,  a  town  of  Pelagonia,  to  which  tfai 
consul  Suliucius  retired  in  his  campaign  against 
Philip,  B.C.  200.  (Liv.  zxxi.  39.)  Its  pusitioo 
must  be  looked  for  in  one  of  the  TaUeyB  watered  bj 
the  Erigon  and  its  branches.  [£.  B.  J.] 

PNIGEUS.     [Phobkiccs.] 

POCRl^NIUM,  in  GaUia,  a  name  which  appcm  ia 
the  Table  on  a  route  from  Aqnae  Bormonis  (JBnar- 
bon  rArchandnmlt)  to  Augustodnnmn  {Autm\ 
D'Anville  finds  a  place  named  Perrigm,  oo  the  riirbt 
bank  of  the  Loirt^  f».  by  S.  of  Bourbon  VArdum- 
&au2^  and  he  thinks  that  both  the  name  and  the  dis- 
tance agree  well  enough  with  the  Table.  A  Frroek 
writer,  cited  by  Ukert  {Gallien,  p.  467),  piacva 
Pocrinium  1  ^  leagues  from  PerHgny,  near  the  vil- 
lage La  Brosse^  where  old  ruins  have  been  fuaod  ; 
and  the  place  is  called  in  old  docamentB  I\mt  Btr- 
nachon  on  the  Loire,  [G.  L.] 

PODALAEA  (HoSoAafa,  noSoXAla,  HeSoAM, 
or  HoSdActa:  Eth.  nodoAcvnjs),  a  town  of  Lym, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limyra  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.);  but  according  to  Ptolemy  (t.  3.  §  7)  not  £ir 
from  the  sources  of  the  Xanthus  in  the  north  of 
Lycia.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Hierocl.  p.  683.)  Sr 
C.  Fellows  (Lycta,  p  232,  &c.)  looks  for  iU  silt 
further  east  towards  Mount  Solyma,  where  reoaiBi 
of  an  ancient  town  (Cyclofnan  walls  and  iock-tonb«) 
near  AltnaleCy  are  stiU  found,  and  are  known  by  tk 
name  of  Eski  Hitsar^  i.  e.  old  town.  fL.  &] 

PODANDUS  (no«a»Wf,  Basil.  Ep.  74,  75;  /t 
Anton,  p.  145;  ^  HoScySdi,  Const.  Porphyr.  A 
Them.  i.  p  19,  Bonn;  IloSaySevs,  Const.  Porpfavr. 
ViL  Basil  c  36;  Opodanda,  JL  BieroM.  p.  578Xft 
town  of  Cappadoda  distant  16  Roman  miles  Crata 
Faustinopolis,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinewy 
{L  c),  but  23  according  to  the  Jenualem  ItiMnnr 
(JL  c).  It  was  situated  near  the  PyUe  Citiciae.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writcn, 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  fran  a  f^ 
stream  which  flowed  near  it  (Constant.  Porpbjr. 
Fit.  £aA2Lc.  36;  Cedren.p575;  Joonn.  Scyliu. 
pp.  829,  844.)  It  is  described  by  Basil  aa  a  m«i 
miserable  place.  "  Figure  to  yoonelf^**  he  says,  **  i 
Laconian  Ceada,  a  Charonium  breathing  forth  p»- 
tilential  vapours;  you  will  then  have  an  idea  of  tke 
wretchedness  of  Podandus."  {Ep.  74.)  It  is  stiG 
called  Podend,  (Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  toL  iL  ^ 
134.) 

PODO'CA  (HoWinj  or  navScimy,  PtoL  viL  I. 
§  14 ;  noBoiKTi,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erytkr.  c  60),  a  plstt 
near  the  coast  of  Malabar^  not  far  from  the  C^terj 
river.  According  to  Bohlen  (/ndL  toL  i.  p,  26),  thi 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Po<btkeri  (the  new  ton^ 
(Comp  also  Bitter,  vol.  v.  p  516.)  It  is  ih« 
unlikely  that  the  name  has  been  preserved  in  tU 
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present  PondichetTy  (written  in  the  Tamil  langnage 
Ihuluchchery),  Ptolemy  mentions  another  place  of 
the  same  name  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Taprohane  (vii.  4.  §  10).  [V.] 

POECILA'SIUM,  POECILASSUS  (UouciKdffiov, 
Ptol.  iii.  I5.§  3;  UotKiXcuraoSyStadiasm.MaffniAfar. 
p.  209,  cd.  Hoffmann),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete, 
placed  hj  Ptolemy  K.  of  Tarrho,  between  this  place 
and  the  promontory Hermaea ;  but  in  the  Stadiasmns 
W.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  place  and  Syia,  60  stadia 
from  the  former  and  50  from  the  latter.  It  is  pro- 
bably represented  by  the  ruins  near  Trypeti^  situated 
between  the  places  mentioned  iu  the  Stadiasmus. 
(Pashloy,  Crete^  vol.  ii.  p.  264.) 

POECILE  (notirIXT}),  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Ci- 
Hcia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus,  and  on  the 
east  of  Cape  Sarpedon,  across  which  a  flight  of  steps 
cut  in  the  rock  led  from  Cape  Zephyrium  to  Seleuceia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  670  ;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  M.  §  161.) 
Its  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Calycadnus  will 
place  it  about  PershendL  Instead  of  any  steps  in 
tlic  rock,  Beaufort  here  found  extensive  ruins  of  a 
walled  town,  with  temples,  arcades,  aqueducts,  and 
tombs,  built  round  a  small  leve^  which  had  some 
appearance  of  having  once  been  a  harbour  with  a 
narrow  opening  to  the  sea.  An  inscription  copied 
by  Beaufort  from  a  tablet  over  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  ruins  accounts  for  the  omission  of  any  notice  of 
this  town  by  Strabo  and  others  ;  for  the  inscription 
states  it  to  have  been  entirely  built  by  Fluranius, 
archon  of  the  eparchia  of  Lsauria,  in  the  reigns  of 
Yalcntinlan,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  [L.  S.] 

POECILUil  (noiKiKoy,  Pans.  i.  37.  §  8),  a 
mountain  in  Attica,  on  the  Sacred  Way.  [See  Vol 
I.  p.  328,  a.] 

POEDICULI.    [PKucETn.] 

POE'DICUM  (notSwccJy),  a  place  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  §  3)  as  situated  in  the  south- 
east of  Noricum;  it  is  commonly  identified  with  the 
modem  AdeUberg^  on  the  river  Pov/k.       [L.  S.] 

POEEESSA.     [Ceos.] 

POEMANE'NUS  (noifua^ySs),  a  town  in  the 
sonth  of  Cyzicus,  and  on  the  south-west  of  lake 
Aphnitis,  which  is  mention^  only  by  very  late 
authors.  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cyzicus, 
was  well  fortified,  and  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Asclepius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Iloifidifipoy  ;  Nicet 
Chon.  Chron.  p.  296  ;  Concil.  Constant  III.  p. 
501  ;  Concil.  Nicaen.  II.  p.  572  ;  Hierod.  p.  662, 
where  it  is  called  Poemanentus.)  Its  inhabitants  are 
called  Poemancni  (Tloifxayriyoi,  Plin.  v.  32).  Ha- 
milton {Researches^  ii.  p.  108,  &c.)  identifies  it  with 
the  modem  Mamyas^  near  the  lake  bearing  the  same 
name.  [L.  S.] 

POENI.     [Carthaoo.] 

POENPNAE  ALPES.     [Alpes,  p.  108,  a.] 

POETCyVIO.     [Petovio.] 

POGON.     [Troezkn.] 

I'OLA  (ndAo :  Eth,  UoKJmns :  Pola),  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Istria,  situated  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  that  peninsula,  on  a  landlocked  bay, 
forming  an  excellent  port,  wliich  was  called  the 
Siinia  Polaticus.  (MeL  ii.  3.  §  13.)  According  to 
a  tradition  mentioned  by  several  ancient  authors,  its 
fotindation  was  ascribed  to  a  band  of  Colchians,  who 
had  come  hither  in  pursuit  of  Medea,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  the  country.  (Strab.  i.  p.  46,  v.  p.  216; 
I'lin.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ;  Mel.  L  c;  Tzotz.  ad  Lycophr. 
1022.)  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of 
tliis  tule,  whii'li  is  already  mentioned  by  Callimachus 
{ap.  Strub.  I.  c.) ;  bat  it  may  be  received  as  proving 
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that  the  city  was  considered  as  an  ancient  one,  and 
certainly  existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Istria 
in  B.  c.  177,  though  its  name  is  not  mentioned  on 
tliat  occasion.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  advantages 
of  its  excellent  port  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  liomans,  and  led  Augustus  to  establish  a  colony 
there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pietas  Julia. 
(Mel.  L  c  ;  Plin.  iii  19.  s.  23.)  Several  of  the  still 
existing  remains  prove  that  he  at  the  same  time 
adortied  it  with  public  edifices ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  under  the  Roman  Empire  it  became  a 
considerable  and  flourishing  town,  and,  next  to 
Tergeste  {Trieste)^  the  most  important  city  of  Istria. 
(Strab.  7.  c;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §27;  Grater,  Inscr. 
p.  263.  7,  p.  360.  1,  p.  432.  8.)  It  is  mentioned  in 
history  as  the  place  where  Crispus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constantine  the  Great^  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  his  finther ;  and  again,  in  A.  d.  354,  the  Caesar 
Gallus  underwent  the  same  fate  there  by  order  of 
Constantius.  (Ammian.  Marc  xiv.  11.)  After  the 
finll  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  it  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  in  a.  d.  544  it  was 
there  that  Belisarius  assembled  the  fleet  and  anny 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross  over  to  Rai- 
venna.  (Procop.  B,  G.  iii.  10.)  It  probably  partook 
of  the  prosperity  which  was  enjc^ed  by  all  Istria 
during  the  period  that  Ravenna  became  the  6eat  of 
empire,  and  which  was  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Exarchate;  we  leam  from  tlie  Itineraries 
that  it  was  connected  by  a  road  along  the  coast  with 
Tergeste,  from  which  it  was  77  miles  distant,  while 
the  direct  communication  by  sea  with  ladera  (^Zara) 
seems  to  have  been  in  frequent  use,  though  the 
passage  was  4.50  stadia,  or  56  Roman  miles.  (^Itm, 
^n^  pp.  271,496.) 

Pola  is  remarkable  for  the  importance  and  pre- 
servation of  its  ancient  remains.  Of  these  by  far 
the  most  important  is  the  amphitheatre,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stmctnres  of  tlie  kind  still  extant, 
and  remarkable  especially  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  external  circumference,  usually  the  part  which 
has  sufiierod  the  most  is  in  this  case  almost  entirely 
perfect  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hDl,  so  that  on 
the  E.  side  it  has  only  one  row  of  arcades,  while  on 
the  opposite  side,  facing  the  bay,  it  has  a  double  tier, 
with  an  additionial  story  above.  It  is  436  English 
feet  in  lengtli  by  346  in  breadth,  so  that  it  exceeds  in 
size  the  amphitheatre  oiNismes,  though  considerably 
smaller  than  that  at  Verona,  But  its  position  and 
the  preservation  of  its  more  architectural  portions 
render  it  far  more  striking  in  aspect  than  either  of 
thenL  Considerable  remuns  of  a  theatre  were  also 
preserved  down  to  the  17th  century,  but  were 
destroyed  in  1636,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ma- 
terials in  the  constmction  of  the  citadel.  There 
still  remain  two  temples ;  one  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  Rome  and  Augustus,  and  though  of  small  size,  is 
of  very  elegant  design  and  execution,  corresponding 
to  the  Augustan  age,  at  which  period  it  was  un- 
doubtedly erected.  It  has  thence  become  a  favourite 
model  for  study  with  Italian  architects  from  the 
time  of  Palladio  downwards.  The  other,  which  was 
consecrated  to  Diana,  is  in  less  complete  preservation, 
and  has  been  converted  into  a  modem  habitation. 
Besides  these,  the  Porta  Aurea,  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch,  but  erected  by  a  private  individual  of  the 
name  of  Sergius,  now  forms  the  S.  gate  of  the  city. 
Another  gate,  and  several  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls  are  also  preserved.  The  whole  of  these  mmn- 
ments  are  built  of  the  hard  white  limestone  of  the 
country,  ckraely  a^^^roacbsoj^  ^a  T&aiv^^\v\^  ^i^iSak 
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much  to  their  effect.  Dante  speaks  of  the  environs 
of  Pola,  as  in  his  time  remarkable  for  the  nnmerous 
sarcophagi  and  ancient  tombs  with  which  they  were 
almost  wholly  occnpied.  These  have  now  disap- 
peared. (Dante,  Inf.  iz.  13.) 

The  antiquities  of  PoU  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribed, and  illustrated  with  figures ;  among  others, 
in  the  fourth  vtilume  of  Stuart  and  Bcvett's  Athentf 
fol.  Loud.  1816,  and  in  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de 
VIstrie  etdela  Dalmatie,  fol.  Paris,  1802  ;  also  in 
Allason's  Antiquities  of  Pola^  fol.,  Lond.  1819. 

The  harbour  of  Pola  is  completely  landlocked,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  small  basin-shaped 
lake,  communicating  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
sea.  Off  its  entrance  lies  a  group  of  small  islands 
called  the  /lofe  Brionij  which  are  probably  those 
called  by  Pliny  Cissa  and  PuUaria.  (Plin.  iiL  26. 
8.  30.)  The  southernmost  promontory  of  Istria, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  Pola,  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  Polaticum  PromontoriunL  It  is  now  called 
Capo  Promontore.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLEMCyXIUM  (Uo\€^yioy\  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Si- 
denus,  10  stadia  from  Phadisane,  and  130  from  Cape 
lajsonium.  (Arrian,  PeripL  p.  16  ;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
p.  11,  &c.;  Ptol.  V.  6.  §  4;  Steph.  B.  9.  r.)  Pliny 
(vi.  4)  places  the  town  120  Roman  miles  from  Ami- 
sus,  which  seems  to  be  too  great  a  distance.  (Comp. 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ;  Hierocl.  p.  702,  where  it  is  er- 
roneously called  To\«/u^yior;  Tab.  Peutmg.)  Neither 
Strabo  nor  any  writer  before  him  mentions  this  town, 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  believed  that  it  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Side,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  writer  after  Strabo.  Its  name  intimates  that  it 
was  founded,  or  at  all  events  was  named,  after  one 
Polemon,  perhaps  the  one  who  was  made  king  of  that 
part  of  Pontus,  about  b.  c.  36,  by  M.  Antonius.  It 
had  a  harbour,  and  seems  to  have  in  the  course 
of  time  become  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  the  pirt  of  Pontus  in  which  it  was  situated 
received  from  it  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 
The  town  was  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Sidenus,  where  its  existence  is  still  attested  by  the 
ruins  of  an  octagon  church,  and  the  remains  of  a 
massive  wall ;  but  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  is 
preserved  by  the  village  of  Pouleman^  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i. 
D.  270.)  [L.  S.] 

POLIGHNA  (noKlxya).  1.  A  town  of  Lacouia, 
mentioned  only  by  Polybius  (iv.  36),  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mt  Pamon  at  Rhonda  {rk  'Pioyra),  where, 
among  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  town  of  the  lower 
empire,  are  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walla.  (Leake, 
Peloponnesiacay  p.  364.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  N\V.  of  Messenia  on  the  road 
from  Andania  to  Dorium  and  Cyparissi^.  (Paus. 
iv.  33.  §  6.)     [Dorium.] 

3.  A  town  of  Megaris,  mentioned  only  in  a^,  lino 
of  Homer,  quoted  by  Strabo,  for  which  the  Athenians 
substituted  another  to  prove  tliat  Salamis  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War  was  a  dependency  of 
Athens.     (Strab.  ix.  p.  394.) 

4.  (^Eth.  UoKtxvirris)y  a  town  of  Crete,  whose 
territory  bordered  upon  that  of  Cydcnia.  (Thuc 
ii.  85.)  In  b.  c.  429  the  Atlienians  assisted  the 
inhabitants  of  Polichna  in  making  war  upon  the 
Cydonians.  (Thuc.  L  c.)  Herodotus  also  mentions 
the  Polichnitae,  and  says  that  this  people  and  the 
Praesii  were  tlie  only  people  in  Crete  who  did  not 
join  the  other  Cretans  in  the  oxpeditioo  against 
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Camicus  in  Sicily  in  order  to  reveng^e  the  death  (4 
Minos  (vii.  170;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.y,  Cramer  {Andcmt 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  380)  supposes  the  mins  at  P6lig  S. 
of  Armyro  to  be  those  of  Polichna,  which  Pafhkj, 
however,  regards  as  those  of  Lnppa  cr  Lamso. 
{Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

POLICHNE  (noXlxni),  a  snudl  town  in  toe  upper 
valley  of  the  Aesepus  in  Troaa  (Strab.  xiii.  p.603: 
Plin.  V.  32;  Steph.  B.  s.  v, ;  Hierxjcl.  p.  662.)  lU- 
specting  a  place  bearing  the  same  name  near  Clazo- 
menae,  see  Clazomenab.  [L.  SJ 

POLIMAliTIUM  {Bomarzo),  a  town  of  Etrura, 
not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  ab^iu: 
12  miles  E.  of  Viterho.  The  name  is  not  foond  ia 
any  writer  earlier  than  Paulas  Diaconos  (^Hist  Lat$. 
iv.  8),  and  thcore  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  its  au* 
tiquity :  but  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  an  to- 
cient  Etruscan  city  about  2  miles  N.  of  the  ^mtsi 
village  of  Bomarzo.  Some  mins  and  other  sli^t 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  still  remain,  and  nncie- 
rous  sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  some  of  wbidi 
have  yielded  various  objects  of  interest.  One  <£ 
them  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  the  Etraaar. 
style,  but  apparently  not  of  earlj  date.  (DecnL^'i 
Etruria,  voL  i.  p.  214—226.)  [E.  H.  R] 

POLIS  (n6\is),  a  village  of  the  Hyaea  in  Ldoi$ 
Ozolis,  which  Leake  supposes  occupied  the  kU  d 
Karutes,  where  he  found  an  inscription.  (Tbnc  iL 
101 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  620.) 

POLISMA  (JlSXifffia),  a  smaU  place  on  therirr 
Simoeis  in  Troas,  was  originally  called  Pulioo ;  but 
it  was  situated  in  an  unsuitable  locality,  and  soac 
decayed.    (Strab.  xiii.  p.  601.)  [L  S.] 

POLITO'RIUM  (noAiTtJpioi' :  i:th.  OoXm^ww. 
Steph.  B.),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  destxvyed  at  s 
very  eaily  period  of  the  Roman  historj.  The  aocoo::t 
of  its  captm-e  and  destruction  by  Ancos  Hordes 
comprises  indeed  all  we  know  concerning  it ;  for  the 
statement  cited  from  Cato  (Serv.  ad  Aen.r.  564), 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Polites,  the  tec  of 
Priam,  is  evidently  a  mere  etymological  fw>»w 
According  to  Livy  and  Dionysios,  it  was  a  dtr  nf 
the  Prisci  Latini,  and  was  the  first  which  was'al- 
tacked  by  the  Roman  king,  who  made  hiuiadf 
roaster  of  it  with  little  difiSculty,  and  transported 
the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  tbo: 
upon  the  Aventine.  But  the  Latins  having  »c 
after  recolonised  the  deserted  city,  Ancns  attacka^ 
it  agam,  and  having  taken  it  a  second  time,  entinir 
destroyed  it,  that  it  might  not  for  the  future  aSai 
a  shelter  to  his  enemies.  (Lir.  i.  33  ;  Dionys.  ii 
37,  38,  43.)  The  destruction  appears  to  lure  hta 
complete,  for  the  name  of  Politorinm  never  anu: 
occurs,  except  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  cities  of  Latisn 
that  were  utterly  extinct  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  lu 
site  is  consequently  involved  in  the  greatest  cbxn- 
rity;  the  only  clue  we  have  is  the  circumstanet 
that  it  appears  in  tlie  above  narrative  aaeociatK 
with  Tellenae,  which  is  equally  uncertain,  and  wilt 
Ficana,  the  po&ition  of  which  at  DragonceUo,  oa  tU 
Via  Ostiensis,  may  be  considere<l  as  well  establisbei 
[Ficana.]  Nibby  would  place  Politorium  at  a  spi 
called  La  Torretta  near  Decimo^  on  the  Via  Lii- 
rentina ;  while  Cell  considers  tlie  remains  of  » 
ancient  city  tliat  have  been  discovered  at  a  f4a^f 
called  La  Giostra,  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Kyva. 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fiortmo  and  10  ru^ 
from  Rome,  as  tliose  of  Politorium.  There  caa  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ruius  at  La  Giostra,  -~coaa5t:a£ 
of  considerable  fragments  of  walls,  built  in  a  nn 
massive  and  ancient  style,  and  enclosing  a  toof  siw 
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narrow  Rpace,  bordered  by  precipitons  banks — are 
tliotie  of  an  ancient  Latin  city  j  bat  whether  they 
mark  the  site  of  Politorium,  as  supposed  by  Gell, 
or  of  Tellenae,  as  suggested  by  Kibby  and  adopted 
by  Abekcn,  we  arp  wholly  without  the  means  of 
determining.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  280  ;  Nibby, 
Dkitomi,  vol.  iL  p.  571,  vol.  iii.  p.  146 — 152; 
Abeken,  MiUd  ItaUen,  p.  69.)  The  mins  at  La 
Giottra  are  more  fully  noticed  under  the  article 
Tkli.rnab.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLLE'NTIA.  1.  (noXA*iTfo:  Eth.  PoUen- 
tinus .  Pohnxd)y  a  city  of  Ligturia,  situated  in  the 
interior  of  that  province,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and 
Tanaro.  It  was  about  7  miles  W.  of  Alba  Pompeia. 
It  was  probably  a  Ligurian  town  before  the  Roman 
conquest,  and  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
StaticUi ;  but  we  do  not  meet  with  its  name  in  his- 
tory until  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  republic, 
when  it  appears  as  a  town  of  importance.  In  b.  c. 
43,  M.  Autonius,  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina,  with- 
drew to  Vada  Sabata,  intending  to  proceed  into 
Transalpine  Gaul;  but  this  being  opposed  by  his 
troops,  he  was  compelled  to  reoross  the  Apennines, 
with  the  view  of  seizing  on  Pollcntia;  in  which  he 
was,  however,  anticipated  by  Decimus  Brutus,  who 
had  occupied  the  city  with  five  cohorts.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xi.  13.)  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  Pollentia 
in  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  "  nobilla  oppida  " 
which  adorned  the  tract  of  Liguria  between  the 
A{)onnines  and  the  Pad  us.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7.)  It 
hod  considerable  manufactures  of  pottery,  and  the 
wool  produced  in  its  territory  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion, having  a  natural  dark  colour.  (Plin.  viii.  48. 
5.  73,  xxzv.  12.  s.  46 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  597  ;  Martial, 
xiv.  157.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  as  a  muni- 
cipal town  under  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  having  been 
severely  punished  by  that  emperor  for  a  tumult  that 
occurred  in  its  forum.  (Suet  Tib.  37.)  But  its 
name  b  chiefly  noted  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  fought  between  Stilicho  and  the  Goths 
under  Alaric,  in  a.  d.  403.  The  circumstances  of 
this  battle  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and 
even  its  event  is  variously  related  ;  for  while  Clau- 
dian  celebrates  it  as  a  glorious  triumph,  Orosius 
describes  it  as  a  dubious  success,  and  Cassiodorus 
and  Jomandes  boldly  chiim  the  victory  for  the 
Goths.  (Glaudian,  B.  Get.  580—647 ;  Prudent 
in  Symmach.  iL  696 — 749  :  Oros.  vii.  37  ;  Prosper. 
Chron.  p.  190 ;  Cassiod.  Ckron.  p.  450 ;  Jomand. 
G(t.  30.)  But  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  attended 
with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  led 
to  a  temporary  retreat  of  the  Gothic  king.  No 
subsequent  mention  is  found  of  it,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  its  decay  or  de- 
struction ;  but  the  name  does  not  reappear  in  tlie 
middle  ages,  and  the  modem  PoUenza  is  a  poor 
village.  Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
may  btill  be  traced,  though  in  a  veiy  decayed  con- 
dition ;  they  include  the  traces  of  a  theatre,  an 
amphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  other  buildings ;  and 
various  inscriptions  have  ahio  been  discovered  on  the 
spot,  thus  confirming  the  evidence  of  its  ancient 
prosperity  and  importance.  (Millin,  Voyage  en 
Piemonij  <^,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.)  The  ruins  are  situated 
two  miles  from  the  modem  town  of  Cherasco,  but 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro. 

2.  A  town  of  Picennm  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  among  the  "  popnli**  of  that  region,  enumerates 
the  Pollentini,  whom  he  unites  with  the  Urbs  Salvia 
in  a  manner  that  seems  to  prove  the  two  oommu- 
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nities  to  have  been  united  into  one.  (Urbejialvia 
Pollentini,  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  18.)  The  Urus  Salvia, 
now  Urbisaglia,  is  well  known  ;  and  the  site  of 
Pollentia  roust  be  sought  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. HoLstenius  pUces  it  at  Monte  Melone, 
on  a  hill  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Chienti  between 
Macerata  and  Tolentmo,  about  3  miles  fom  Urbi- 
•aglia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  (Holsten. 
Not  ad  Cluv.  p.  138.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

POLLE'NTIA.     [Baleares.] 

POLLUSCA  or  POLUSCA  (noAo^ff*to:  Eth. 
lloKwrKcaf6Sf  Polluscinus:  Casal  dtlla  Mandria\ 
a  city  of  Latium,  which  appears  in  the  early  history 
of  Riome  inseparably  connect€d  with  Longula  and 
CorioU.  Thus,  in  B.  c.  493,  we  find  the  three  places 
enumerated  in  succ«»ion  as  reduced  by  the  amis  of 
Postumus  Cominius ;  and  again  in  b.  c.  488  all 
three  were  recovered  by  the  Volscians  under  the 
command  of  Coriolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  33,  39 ;  Dionys. 
vi.  91,  viii.  36.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  Pollusca 
occurs,  except  that  its  name  is  found  in  Pliny, 
among  the  cities  of  Latium  of  which  all  trace  had 
disappeared.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.)  As  its  name  is 
there  given  among  the  places  which  had  once  shared 
in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  originally  a  Latin  city,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians;  whence  it  is 
called,  when  first  noticed  in  history,  a  Volscian  city. 
Livy,  indeed,  appears  to  regard  Longula  and  Pollusca 
as  belonging  to  the  Volsci  Antiates,  and  therefore 
at  that  time  mere  dependencies  of  Antium.  The 
positiim  of  Pollusca,  as  well  as  that  of  Longula,  must 
be  in  great  measure  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the 
site  suggested  by  Nibby,  on  a  hiU  adjoining  the 
Osteria  di  CiviUi^  about  22  miles  ftvm  Rome,  on  the 
road  to  Porto  d  Amo,  has  at  least  a  plausible 
claim  to  that  distinction.  The  hill  in  question  which 
is  included  in  the  form  of  the  Cased  ddla  Mandria, 
stands  just  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  roads  th.it 
lead  to  Porto  d'  Anzo  and  to  Conca :  it  was  noticed 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  as  the  probable  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  suggested  as  one  of  those  which  might  be 
selected  for  Corioli :  if  we  place  the  latter  city  at 
Monte  Giove,  the  site  more  generally  adopted, 
Pollusca  may  very  well  have  been  at  the  Osteria  di 
Civitii ;  but  the  point  is  one  which  can  never  lie 
determined  with  certainty.  (Gell,  Top  of  Rome, 
p.  183;  Nibby,  Dmtomi,  voL  L  p.  402;  Abeken, 
Mittel  Italien  p.  72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLTYOBRL/L     [Aencs.] 

POLYAEGUS  (TloXvaiyos),  a  desert  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  near  Melos.  (Ptol.  iii.  1 5.  §  28  ; 
Plin.  iv.  ]  2.  s.  23 ;  Mela,  ii.  7.)  It  is  either  Polyhos, 
or  perhaps  Anthnelos  with  its  wild  goats.  (Ross, 
Rosen  aufden  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  iiL  p.  26.) 

POLYANTHES.     [Amantia.] 

POLYANUS  (JloKimyos)  a  mountain  in  Epeuroa 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  327)  along  with  To- 
maras. 

POLY'BOTUS  (noAw^oTOj),  a  place  in  the  west 
of  Phrygia  Briajor,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Syn- 
nada,  b  mentioned  only  by  Hierocles  (p.  677)  and 
a  few  Byzantine  writers  (Procop.  Hist,  Arc.  18; 
Anna  Comnen.  p.  324;  Concil.  Nicaen.  ii.  p.  358), 
who,  however,  do  not  give  the  name  correctly,  but  call 
it  Polybatus  or  Polygotus.  Col.  Leake  (Asia  Min. 
p.  53)  identifies  the  site  of  Polybotus  with  the  mo- 
dem Bidwudun,  which  he  regards  as  only  a  Turkish 
corraption  of  the  ancient  name.  [L.  S.] 

POLY'GIUM,  a  pUice  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
mentioned  in  the  Ora  Maritma  of  Avienus  (y.^llV« 
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H  Tennisqao  censn  dyiUs  Poljgiiim  est, 
Tom  Mansa  Ticas  oppidamqae  Nanstalo." 
There  is  nothing  to  saj  about  a  place  for  whose  site 
there  IB  no  sufficient  evidence.  Menard  supposed 
it  to  be  Bouriffue*  on  the  Etang  de  Tau.  The 
namo  seems  to  be  Greek,  and  the  pbce  may  be  one 
of  the  Massaliot  settlements  on  this  coast  [Nau- 
flTALo].  [G.  L.] 

POLYME'DIUM  (lloXviitfitov,  Strab.  xiii.  pp. 
606,  616;  Puljmedia,  Plin.  ▼.  30.  s.  32),  a  small 
place  in  Mjsia,  between  the  promontorj  Lectum  and 
Asjus,  and  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the 
fomnor. 

POLYBBHE' OTA  (noAi;^M«»  PtoL  iii.  1 7.  §  1 0 ; 
IIoAv^v,  noAvpijy,  Steph.  B.  «.  r.,  corrected  by 
Meineke  into  UoXv^^la ;  UoWv^pa^  Scjlax,  p. 
18,  corrected  bj  Gail ;  noAv^^vioy,  Zenob.  Prov. 
V.  50;  Polyrrhenium,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20:  Eth. 
no\v^^vu)s,  Polyb.  iv.  53,  55 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  479), 
a  town  in  the  NW.  of  Crete,  whose  territorj  occupied 
the  whole  western  extremity  of  the  isUnd,  extending 
from  N.  to  S.  (Scylax,  p.  18.)  Strabo  describes  it 
as  lying  W.  of  Cydonia,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia 
from  the  sea,  and  60  from  Phalasama,  and  as  con- 
taining a  temple  of  Dictynna.  He  adds  that  the 
Polyrrhenians  fcnmerly  dwelt  in  Tillages,  and  that 
they  were  collected  into  mie  place  by  the  Achaeans 
and  Lacedaemonians,  who  built  a  sbrong  city  looking 
towards  the  south.  (Strab.  x.  p.  479.)  In  the 
dvil  wars  in  Crete  in  the  time  of  the  Achaean  League, 
».c.  219,  the  Polyrrhenians,  who  had  been  subject 
allies  of  Cnossus,  deserted  the  latter,  and  assisted 
the  Lyctians  against  that  city.  They  also  sent  aux- 
iliary troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Achaeans,  be- 
cause the  Gnossians  had  supported  the  Aetoliaiis. 
(Polyb.  iv.  53,  55.)  The  ruins  of  Polyrrhenia, 
called  PalaedkxutrOf  near  Kiaamo-KasUli^  exhibit 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  from  10  to  18  feet 
high.     (Pashley,  Cretej  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  seq.) 

POLYTIME'TUS.     [Oxia  Palus.] 

POME'TIA.      [SUESSA   POMETIA.] 

POMPEII  (no/iirnfa,  Strab.;  Uotiir^ioi,  Dion 
Cass.:  Eth.  UofivritaafoSy  Pompeianus:  Pompeii),  an 
ancient  dty  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  beautiful  gulf  called  the  Crater  or  Bay  of  Naples, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Samus  (iSamo),  and  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was 
intermediate  between  Hcrculaneum  and  Stabiae. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  247 ;  Pliny,  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §  9.) 
All  accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  very  ancient 
city :  a  tradition  recorded  by  Solinus  (2.  §  5)  ascribed 
its  foundation  to  Hercules;  but  Dionysius,  who  ex- 
pressly notices  him  as  the  founder  of  Herculancum, 
says  nothing  <^  Pompeii  (Dionys.  i.  44).  Strabo  says 
it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  subsequently  by 
the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans)  and  Pelasgians,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Samnites  (Strab.  /.  c).  It  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  these  last,  that  is,  of  the 
branch  of  the  nation  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Campanians  [Campakia],  till  it  passed  under  the 
government  of  Kome.  It  is  probable  that  it  became 
fi*om  an  early  period  a  flourishing  town,  owing  to  its 
.idvimtageous  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Samus, 
which  rendered  it  the  port  of  Nola,  Nuceria,  and  all 
tlie  rich  plain  watered  by  that  river.  (Strab.  /.  c.) 
But  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  its  name  in  history 
previous  to  the  Boman  conquest  of  Campania.  In 
It.  c.  310  it  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  when  a 
lioman  fleet  under  P.  Cornelius  touched  there,  and 
the  troops  on  board  proceeded  from  thence  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  lluceiia.    (LW.  ix.  38.)    No  sub- 
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sequent  notice  of  it  occnrs  till  the  outbreak  af  tV 
Social  War  (b.  c.  91),  in  whldi  it  appears  to  htn 
taken  a  prominent  part,  as  the  P<Nnpeiani  are  mer 
tioned  by  Appian  apart  from  the  other  Campankub, 
in  enumerating  the  nations  that  joined  in  the  ii»r- 
rectioD.    (Appian,  B.  C.  L  39.)     In  the  second  jiar 
of  the  war  (b.  a  89)  Pompeii  was  still  in  the  hiads 
of  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  not  till  alter  repestti 
engagements  that  L.  Sulla,  harixig  defeated  the  Sstb- 
nite  forces  underL.CltteDtius,and  farced  them  to  tab 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Nola,  was  able  to  fonntbr 
siege  of  PompeiL   (Appian,  ib.  50 ;  Oros.  t.  18:  VeS. 
Pat.  ii.  1 6.)   The  result  of  this  is  nowhere  nuntiooad. 
It  is  certain  that  the  town  nltimatelj  fell  into  tu 
hands  of  Sulla ;  but  whether  hj  force  or  a  capitnlft' 
ti(Hi  we  are  not  informed  ;  the  latter  is,  howevo',  tb« 
most  probable,  as  it  escaped  the  iaXjt  of  Subaae.  asd 
its  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  Boman  frucfaise, 
though  they  lost  a  part  of  their  territory,  in  vhich 
a  mihtary  colony  was  establiahed  hj  the  dic*.stcr. 
under  the  guidance  and  patnmage  of  his  nbtioG. 
P.  Sulla.   (Cic.  pro  ShU.  21 ;  Zompt,  de  Cokm.  p. 
254, 468.)  Before  the  dose  of  the  Republic,  Pomfru 
became,  in  common  with  so  manj  other  msritcBe 
towns  of  Campania,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  SnroB 
nobles,  many  of  whom  had  vilUs  in  its  immedii!* 
neighbourhood.   Among  others,  Cicoo  had  a  Tilh 
there,  which  he  frequently  menticms  nnder  the  ms» 
of  ^  Pompeianum,*'  and  which  appears  to  have  boi 
a  considerable  establishment,  and  one  of  his  fiiroorile 
residences.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  3,  ad  Att.  i.  20,  adfam. 
viL  3,  xii.  20.)  Under  the  Empire  it  continaed  to  5e 
resorted  to  for  the  same  purposes.     S&aecz  pni%> 
the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  and  we  leain  both 
from  him  and  Tacitus  that  it  was  a  populous  sod 
flourishing  town  ('*  ceUbre  oppidum,"  Tac  Aub.  it. 
22;  Sen.  Nat.  Qu.yl}).     In  addition  to  the  colosr 
which  it  recdved  (as  already  mentioned)  under  SuUa, 
and  which  is  alluded  to  in  an  inscription  as  "  OAooil 
Vcneria  Cornelia  "  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R,  N,  2201), 
it  seems  to  have  received  a  colony  at  some  later 
period,  probably  under  Augustus  (though  it  is  nat 
termed  a  colony  by  Pliny),  as  it  bears  that  title  'r& 
several  inscriptions  (Mommsen,  I  c.  2230 — 2234). 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  59)  a  tumult  tw* 
place  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii,  arising  oat  of 
a  dispute  between  the  citizens  and  the  newly-settkd 
colonists  of  Nuoeria,  which  ended  in  a  conflict  in 
which  many  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.    Tt# 
Pompeians  were  punished  for  this  outbreak  by  the 
prohibition  of  all  gladiatorial  and  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions for  ten  years.   (Tac.  ^nn.  xiv.  17.)     Onlyfwr 
years  after,  the  city  suffered  severely  from  an  eartb- 
quake,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  Febniaiy, 
A.  D.  63.     The  expressions  both  of  Seneca  and  T.-ui- 
tus  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  gr«ac 
part  utterly  destroyed ;  and  we  learn  from  existing  evi- 
dence that  tlio  damage  done  was  unquestionablv  vk-rr 
great,  the  pubhc  buildings  especially  having  suffered 
most  severely.     (Sen.  Nat.  Qu.\i,l\  Tac  Atm.  it. 
22.)     The  city  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  ca- 
lamity, when  it  met  with  one  far  greater;  heinj 
totally  overwhelmed  by  the  famous  eruption' of  Ve- 
suvius in  A.  D.  79,  which  buried  Pompeii,  ns  well  sa 
Herculaneum,  under  a  dense  bed  of  ashes  and  dnders. 
The  loss  of  life  in  the  former  city  was  the  greater, 
because  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the  theatre 
at  the  time  when  the  catastrophe  took  place.   {Dhm 
Cass.  Ixvi.  23.)  The  yomiger  PUny,  in  his  celebrated 
letters  describing  the  eruption  {Ep.  vL  16, 20),  does 
not  even  notice  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  or  Her^ 
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enlmmini ;  bat  hii  attention  in  dincttd  principkllj 
to  tbe  drcaniatancea  of  hia  nocls't  ietHh  uid  th* 
pfaenomena  nbich  be  luul  hiintclf  witntued. 

Knun  thii  time  the  mine  of  Pompni  diuppara 
fmn  hifltory.  It  is  not  notiopd  bj  I'tolfimj  ;  vtd  jt 
U  urtain  that  tb<  cilj  was  nOTcr  rebnilt.  But  tha 
name  u  again  found  in  tbe  TaboU^  and  it  tbua  ap- 
pears that  a  small  plao  moit  hare  tKtiii  arisen  on 
Ibe  Hie,  or,  mon  prubsbij,  in  the  neighbonrhood,  of 
the  buried  citf.  But  ill  trace  of  Potopoi  was  lab- 
aequentjir  loet;  and  in  tha  middi*  tgea  ita  vtTjste 
was  eotin^lf  rorgotttn,  u  that  even  tha  louiwd  and 
diligmt  Clnvfrius  waa  unab!*  to  fii  it  with  certwntj, 
and  was  ltd  to  pLice  it  at  Sctrfttti  on  the  &inu,  abont 
2  miles  G.  of  its  true  position.  This  dlfficultj  arose, 
in  great  meanin,  finn  the  giMt  plij^cal  changel 
produced  b;  the  catailrophe  of  A.  D.  79,  irhicfa 
divtitrd  the  coarse  of  the  Same,  k  that  it  DOw 
fiowi  at  some  distance  from  Fompeii, — and  at  lb« 
lUshed  forward  tiie  line  of  the  «ast,  so 


Is  distaii 


Dcieat  tima  undoubtedlj  bathed  itl 

Tberv  is  no  nnsun  to  suppou  that  Pompeii  in 
■nriciil  tim«s  ever  loso  aboie  the  rank  of  ■  aecond- 
rile  proiincial  to>m;  bat  the  re-discoverj  of  ita  buried 
mnaira  in  the  list  ccnlurj  has  given  a  celebrity  to 
its  name  naeding  that  of  the  greatest  cities.  The 
circumalancps  of  its  deatruclion  were  peculiari; 
fiiviaiTahle  to  the  preserviition  of  ita  TCDL«j;a.  It 
was  not  overthrown  bj  a  tomnt  of  lavn,  but  simptj 
buried  bf  avast  accumulation  of  valcuuCAqtnd.aabu, 
and  cinders  (called  by  the  ItjJiaiiB  lapiUi).  which 
Tonns  a  mau  nf  a  ler;  light,  dr;,  and  poronB 
chancter.  At  the  >ame  tinie,  it  ii  almogt  certain 
that  the  present  accamulatko  of  this  nlcanic  de- 
posit (winch  is  in  moat  places  IS  feet  in  depth)  did 
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toen  altor  the  cataatrophe  took  place.  This  seems 
to  b«  proved  by  tbe  small  nuinbci  of  objects  of  in- 
trinaic  value  (sucfa  as  f^uld  and  silver  plate)  that 
hsvB  been  disoivercd.  as  well  as  by  (ho  fiict  that 
comptnitively  few  jskeletons  have  been  found,  though 
it  ajipcars  certain,  from  the  eiprohdoiis  of  Dion 
Casains,  that  gmt  nmnbera  of  the  inhabitanta 
perished ;  noi  have  an;  of  these  bein  found  in  tbc 
thoitre,  where  it  is  probable  that  tbe  greatmC  loss  of 

It  was  not  till  1748  that  in  accidental  discovery 

cirried  on  ever  since,  though  with  frequent  iniervala 
and  intmupUooa.  It  is  impoasible  for  us  here  even 
to  attempt  to  give  any  accotrnt  of  the  itinlu  of  Ihe»B 
eicavationi  uid  the  cndltae  variety  dI  interesting 
nniaini  that  Iiave  been  brought  to  light.     We  aliall 

immediately  on  the  topography  and  character  of  ilie 
town  of  Pompeii,  lather  than  on  tbe  general  tialiite, 
life,  and  maunen  of  ancient  times.  More  detailed 
accounta  of  the  remains,  and  tho  numercui  objMla 
which  have  been  discovered  in  tbe  conrae  of  tiic  ei- 
cavations,  especially  the  worki  of  art,  will  be  (iiund 
in  the  great  Hork  of  ftlaziis  (_Im  Ruma  ik  I'omiitii, 
continued  by  Gau,  4  vols,  fnl.,  Paris.  1BI2— la»S), 
and  in  the  two  works  of  Sir  W.  Gell  {PomiKiam, 
1st  aeiiee,  S  vole.  Svo.  Lond.  1S21 ;  and  ecriei,  2  volx. 
Bm  1630};  also  in  tbe  little  irork  piMihhed  by 
the  Society  of  Usefol  Knowledge  {Pompeii,  2  vols. 
l2nio.l831).  A  recent  French  pnblitalion  by  Urctun 
(ftnajirio,  8vo.  Paris,  1856),  alao  gives  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  whole  progrcsa  and  results  of  the  diii- 
coveriea  (including  the  most  recent  eicavations)  in 
a  moderate  conipasa  and  inexpensive  form.  The 
still  mora  recent  work  of  Ovcrbeck  (Svo.  {.eipiic, 
18SG),  of  which  the  first  part  onlyluu  yet  ap|>eared,  . 
contains  an  excellent  compendium  of  tlie  whole  aub- 


11.  SueeloCUui  T> 
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J«t,  with  «apecii]  attraitioo  b>  tha  workg  of  irt  ^i- 

The  ina  acai|i«d  bj  Uis  uuisnt  cJij  wu  in 
irregular  oral,  abinit  3  milea  in  GiRnrnfmnce.  It 
ma  aamundcd  b;  a  wall,  whicb  ia  still  pnurrod 
round    tli«  whola  of  the  city,  eiospt  on  the  Bide 

it  had  been  pulled 


been  alhnred  to  [lU  it 


■o  allow  fur 


ed^    The  • 


to  the  1 


rail  itoelf  i)  in  manj  plaCM  moch 
nuiwi,  u  well  la  the  towen  that  flank  it,  and 
tbiHiKh  thii  maj  be  in  part  owing  to  the  earttaqoako 
of  63, 11  well  u  the  eruption  6C  79,  it  ia  probable 
tfait  the  defmcei  of  the  town  hid  befon  that  time 


mental  of  which  ma  that  which  fodhed  the  a. 
trance  to  the  citj  bj  Ibe  high  road  from  Htm- 
linenro :  the  others  have  been  oikd  npectirdi 
the  gate  of  Veennns,  the  gate  of  Captui,  the  giU  gl 
Mola.-the  gale  of  the  Sunns,  the  gkte  of  Stains 
aiid  the  gala  of  the  Theatraa.  The  utnmoti  to  lii 
town  fnoi  the  nda  of  the  HB  had  ceued  te  be 
l^lei.  there  bang  no  longer  anr  walk  in  that  tide. 
All  theee  namn  are  of  Doone  modsn,  bnt  are  cm- 
renient  in  aniiting  oi  to  describe  the  d^.  Til 
Willi  were  atrengthencd  with  an  Agger  «-  napA 
&oed  with  miaoiB;,  and  baring  a  parapet  or  osta 
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wall  on  Its  external  front :  thej  were  further  fbr- 
tiiicd  at  intervals  with  square  towers,  which  in  some 
parts  occur  regularly  at  about  100  yards  from  each 
other,  in  other  parts  arc  added  much  more  spar- 
in;:;]/.  These  towers  seem  to  have  been  subsequent 
additions  to  the  original  walls,  being  of  a  different 
and  less  solid  style  of  construction.  The  walls 
themselves  are  vciy  solidly  built  of  largo  blocks  of 
travertine,  in  horizontal  courses,  but  presenting  con- 
siderable irregularities  of  construction:  the  upper 
part  is  more  regularly  finished,  and  consists  of  pe- 
perino.  But  both  walls  and  towers  are  in  many 
places  patched  with  coarser  masonry  and  reticulated 
work ;  thus  showing  that  they  had  been  frequently 
rcpnired,  and  at  distant  intervals  of  time. 

The  general  plan  of  the  city  is  very  regular,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  streets  run  in  straight  lines: 
but  the  principal  line  of  street,  which  runs  from  the 
gate  of  Herculaneum  to  the  Forum,  is  an  exception, 
being  irregular  and  crooked  as  well  as  very  narrow, 
Tliough  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  the  line  followed 
by  the  high  road  from  Capua,  Neapolis,  and  Rome 
it^iclf,  it  does  not  exceed  12  or  14  feet  in  width, 
including  the  raised  trottoirs  or  footpaths  on  each 
side,  so  that  the  carriageway  could  only  have  ad- 
mitted the  passage  of  one  vehicle  at  a  time.  Some 
of  the  other  streets  are  broader;  but  few  of  them 
exceed  20  feet  in  width,  and  the  widest  yet  found 
is  only  about  30.  They  are  uniformly  paved  with 
large  polygonal  blocks  of  hard  lava  or  basalt,  in 
the  same  manner  as  were  the  streets  of  ancient 
Koine,  an<l  the  Via  Appia,  and  other  great  highways 
ill  this  port  of  Italy.  The  principal  street,  already 
noticed,  was  crossed,  a  little  before  it  reached  the 
Forum,  by  a  long  straight  line  of  street  which, 
pissing  by  the  temple  of  Fortune,  led  direct  to  the 
gate  of  Nola.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
^tood  the  public  baths  or  Thermae,  and  between 
these  and  the  temple  of  Fortune  a  short  broad  street 
led  direct  to  the  Forum,  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
f(»rmed  the  principal  entrance.  From  the  Forum 
two  other  parallel  streets  struck  off  in  an  easterly 
direction,  which  have  been  followed  till  they  cross 
another  main  lino  of  street  that  leads  from  the 
gate  of  Vesuvius  directly  across  the  city  to  the  gate 
adjoining  the  theatres.  This  last  line  crosses  the 
street  already  noticed,  leading  from  the  gate  of  Nola 
wei^tward,  and  the  two  divide  the  whole  city  into 
four  quarters,  though  of  irrcgukr  size.  Great  part 
of  the  city  (especially  the  SE.  quarter)  has  not  yet 
been  explored,  but  recent  excavations,  by  following 
the  line  of  these  main  streets,  have  clearly  shown 
its  general  plan,  and  the  regularity  with  which  the 
minor  streets  branched  off  at  intervals  in  parallel 
lines.  There  is  also  little  doubt  thitt  the  part  of  the 
city  already  excavated  is  tlie  most  important,  as  it 
includes  the  Forum,  with  the  public  buildings  ad- 
joining to  it,  the  theatres,  amphitheatre,  &c 

The  F&rutn  was  situated  in  the  SW.  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  was  distant  about  400  yards  from  the 
gate  of  Herculaneum.  As  was  commonly  the  case 
in  ancient  times,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  principal 
public  buildings,  and  was  evidently  the  centre  of 
the  life  and  movement  of  the  city.  The  extent  of 
it  was  not,  however,  great;  the  actual  open  space 
(exclusive  of  the  porticoes  which  surrounded  it)  did 
not  exceed  160  yards  in  length  by  35  in  breadth, 
and  a  part  of  this  space  was  occupied  by  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
Grecian-Doric  portico  or  colonnade,  which  appears 
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to  have  been  surmounted  by  a  gallery  or  upper 
story,  though  no  part  of  this  is  now  preserved.  It 
would  seem  that  this  portico  had  replaced  an  older 
arcade  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum,  a  portion 
of  which  still  remains,  so  that  this  alteration  was 
not  yet  completed  when  the  catastrophe  took  place. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  Forum,  and  projecting  out 
into  the  open  area,  are  the  remains  of  an  edifice 
which  must  have  been  much  the  most  magnificent 
of  any  in  the  city.  It  is  commonly  known,  with 
at  least  a  plausible  foundation,  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter ;  others  dispute  its  being  a  temple  at  all, 
and  have  called  it  the  Senaculum,  or  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  local  senate.  It  was  raised  on  a  podium 
or  base  of  considerable  elevation,  and  had  a  portico 
of  six  Corinthian  columns  in  front,  which,  according 
to  Sir  W.  Gell,  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  m  the 
portico  of  St  Paul's.  From  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found  it  seems  certain  that  this  edifice  (in 
common  with  most  of  the  public  buildings  at  Pom- 
peii) had  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  63, 
or,  at  least,  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  necessary 
to  restore,  and  in  great  part  rebuild  it,  and  that  this 
process  was  still  incomplete  at  the  time  of  its  final 
destruction.  At  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Forum,  ad- 
joining the  temple  of  Jupiter,  stood  an  areh  which 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  triumphal  character, 
though  now  deprived  of  all  its  ornaments:  it  was 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  Forum,  and  the  only 
one  by  which  it  was  accessible  to  carriages  of  any 
description.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum  were 
four  edifices,  all  unquestionably  of  a  public  cha- 
racter, though  we  are  much  in  doubt  as  to  their 
objects  and  destination.  The  first  (towards  the  N.) ' 
is  generally  known  as  the  Pantheon,  from  its  having 
contained  an  altar  in  the  centre,  with  twelve  pe- 
destals placed  in  a  cirele  round  it,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  supported  statues  of  the  twelve  chief 
gods.  But  no  traces  have  been  found  of  these,  and 
the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  building 
are  wholly  unlike  those  of  an  ordinary  temple.  A 
more  plausible  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  consecrated 
to  Augustus,  and  contained  a  small  temple  or 
aediaUa  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  while  the  court 
and  surrounding  edifices  were  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  his  priests,  the  Augustales,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  many  inscriptions  as  existing  at  Pompeii. 
Next  to  this  building  is  one  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Curia  or  Senaculum;  it  had  a 
portico  of  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  which 
ranged  with  those  of  the  general  portico  that  sur- 
rounded the  Forum.  South  of  this  again  is  a  build- 
ing which  was  certainly  a  temple,  though  it  is 
impossible  now  to  say  to  what  divinity  it  waa 
consecrated;  it  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of 
Mercury,  and  is  of  small  size  and  very  irregular 
form.  Between  this  and  the  street  known  as  the 
Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  which  issued  from  the 
Forum  near  its  SE.  angle,  was  a  large  building 
which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  still  existing, 
was  erected  by  a  female  priestess  named  Eumachia. 
It  consists  of  a  large  and  spacious  area  (about  130 
feet  by  65)  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and  having 
a  raised  platform  at  the  end  with  a  semicircular 
recess  similar  to  that  usually  found  in  a  Basilica. 
But  though  in  this  case  the  founder  of  the  edifice 
is  known,  its  purpose  is  still  completely  obscure. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Chalcidicum,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  that  term  (which  is  found  in  the  in- 
scription above  noticed)  designates  only  a  part  of 
,  the  edifice,  not  the  whole  building. 


6  *  *  ' 


i&-'^*  >  Fir   ■<  . 


'.1     h  11  m  t  u 
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Tlw  5.  ond  of  tlic  Furnm  mu  •m'lipHri  by  llim  .  or  jiuliro.  in  nlikh  the  tribunal*  betd  their  idtttnga. 
bniUiDm  oT  my  niiiiilu  cluunnlrr.  stamlin-  uJe  by    Tlir  wntcrn  ki'Iu  of  th»  Fiiruni  mia  jiriiid[allT  orcn- 

FMiiinrciilar  rBCi-M<''iH  llm  fatthft  mtrviinty.     The  I  e.fliimr«ily  ra'lk-.]  (IiiuukIi  «iihrait  niij  amh.,rilT) 


^t\1^Ul'\un\iUl  -i.  \txaa.    Thu  (uni 


bnililini;  in  rompni;  it 
fwtinltngth  by  SO  in  b 

tibulo  with  fire  doonriyi 
t>y  .1  pPTitlyle  of  28  Ion: 


i>[  brick,  c 


1  of  hrci 
Then. 


tribunal  it  tbc  fnrther  end,  bnC 
usually  ronnd  in  bnildiciKS  of  thin  clui.  Namerooe 
inxcripliMUiFenfoDCidKnitchedoD  tliewallg  of  tbig 
edifice,  one  of  whicli  ia  interest  iof;,  u  it  tn^^  the  date 
of  tlie  coniolBhip  of  M.  l^pidui  snd  Q.  Citaliu  (n.  i;. 
7X),  nod  Ihos  prorea  tho  boildinj;  to  have  been  erected 
Ix'b.re  that  time,  Betwrrn  this  ediGce  and  the 
ti'iiipte  is  a  >tn«t  of  (!rt*ter  width  than  usual,  which 
fil-T-l*  from  the  Foram  in  a  westerly  direcilon. 
and  pmbnbly  communicated  with  the  port-  Tbe 
Teinjjc  of  Venua,  on  the  N.  »ide  of  this  rtreel,  wis 
an    citeiuuve    building    craiixting  uf  ■   periplenl 
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temple  with  a  amsll  alia,  eleTifed  on  a  podium  or 
bnaement,  tnrmanded  by  i  mneh  mom  eitriuivs 
portico,  and  t}ie  wbole  i^ain  enclosed  bj  a  •rail, 
fonnicg  the  pcribolut  or  Bicred  encloEure.  All 
parte  of  tlie  haildine  are  ptofuself  decnraled  with 
punting.  The  temple  iUelfis  CDrintliiau,  but  tlis 
eolomns  of  tho  portico  seem  lo  have  been  originally 
Doric,  thoDgh  afterwaidi  dunuily  Iransfonned  inl« 
Corinthian,  or  rather  an  awkward  imitation  of 
CoriDthiao.  This  ig  only  on«  among  many  in- 
stance* found  at  Pompeii  of  very  defwtive  archi- 
tectore.  ae  well  as  of  the  frequent  ehangce  which 
the  building  of  the  city  had  undergone,  and  wliich 
were  atill  in  pmKrem  when  the  city  itself  was 
detiroyed.  The  buildings  at  the  KW.  comer  at  ihe 
Pomm  are  devoid  of  architectural  cliaraeter,  and 
aeem  to  have  acrved  aa  the  public  grauumes  and 


(Tbe  Foram  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  backgnmud.) 


Tlie  njvn  area  of  tbe  Foram  vis  paved,  like  that 
of  Ibioie,  Kith  broud  abbs  of  a  kind  of  marble,  than 
(liinring  lliat  it  was  never  designed  Ibr  tbe  traffic  of 
any  kind  of  Tehiclei.  It  is  moreover  probable  that  the 
whole  space,  including  the  porlicoa  which  aurrouiulal 
it,  cmtlJ  be  cliwed  at  night,  or  whenever  it  was  re- 
oninj.hy  iron  gates  at  the  several  entraneei  It  was 
iviitrncit  with  numerous  statues,  the  pedestals  of 
which  htill  remain :  they  ara  all  of  white  marble, 
but  the  atatnes  themselves  have  unifonnly  disap- 
probablc  eiiher  thai 


the  Forum  was"andcigoing,  or  thi 
ivarehrd  for  and  carried  off  by  eica 


which 


The  remaining  pnbtic  building  of  tho  city  may 
be  more  brieHy  described.    Itesidea  the  temples  which 

liav-e  been  discovend ;  three  of  vrbich  are  situated  in 
till)  immediate  ricinity  of  the  theatres,  a  quarter 
which  appears  to  have  had  mure  of  anhilectunl 
nniainent  than  any  other  part  of  the  city,  except  the 
Forum.  Of  these  tlie  most  interesting  is  one  whieb 
Mnni  a  little  to  tbe  SW.  of  tlie  great  theatre,  neur 
the  wall  if  the  eily,  and  which  is  evidently  mucli 
iiioni  ancient  than  any  of  Ihe  other  tcmplea  at 
rmnjini :  it  is  of  Ihe  Doric  order  and  of  pure  Greek 
Rlyle,  but  of  very  ancient  cbancter,  much  irscmbling 
lliat  of  Krplnne  at  PaQiIum  and  the  oldcat  temples 
nt  Silinus.  Unfortuniitciy  only  the  bueincnt  anil  a 
fow  CHidtalii  and  other  atchitevtural  fngmeuts  muain. 


It  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  HercDles,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  name  ia  purely  conjecturul. 

of  a  triangular  form,  lurronnded  on  two  sides  by 
porticoes;  but  this  area,  which  is  commonly  culled 
a  Forum,  has  bccu  evidently  constructed  at  a  much 
bier  period,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  temple, 
wltich  ii  placed  very  awkwardly  in  relatic«i  to  it. 
Another  temple  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town, 
immediately  adjoining  the  great  theatre,  is  interest- 
ing because  wo  learn  with  certainly  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  consecrated  to  Isis,  and  had  been 
Rbuilt  by  N.  Popidius  Celiinas  "  from  the  fouiida- 
Uons  '  after  its  overthrow  in  Ihe  great  earthquake  i-t 
A.  D.  63.  It  is  of  a  good  style  of  architecture,  but 
built  chiefly  of  brick  covered  with  elncco  (only  the 
capitals  and  aliafta  of  the  columns  beicg  of  a  toft 
aioue).  and  is  of  small  sire.  Like  most  of  the  tem- 
ples at  Pompeii,  it  eoniiists  of  a  oella,  niscd  on  an 
elevated  podium,  and  bnrrounded  rxtemally  by  a 
more  eitensive  portico.  Adjoining  this  temple  was 
another,  the  snuilleat  yet  found  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
no  way  nmarkable.  It  has  been  variously  called 
tlie  templo  of  Aesculapius,  aud  that  of  Jujnler  and 

The  only  temple  which  remains  to  be  noticed  ig 
one  silnaled  abuut  60  yards  N.  of  the  Forum  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  hmg  main  street  leading 
to  the  gate  of  Nola,  with  a  fhort  broad  street  whict 


s  F.m 


This 


s  the 


Temple  of  Fortune,  aa  we  Icuni  fexn  «&  \Biec.ijjiK 
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and  WAS  erected  bj  a  cerUun  M.  Tallios,  a  citizen 
and  nuigistrate  of  Pompeii,  who  has  been  supposed 
to  be  of  tlie  family  of  Cicero;  but  the  absence  of  the 
cognomen  renders  this  hifjlily  improbable.  The 
epithet  of  Fortuna  Augusta  shows  that  the  temple 
and  its  inscription  are  not  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Au^stus.  It  is  much  in  ruins,  having  probably 
sufSered  severely  from  the  earthquake  of  63;  and 
has  little  architectural  effect 

Pompeii  possessed  two  Theatres  and  an  Amphi- 
theatre. The  former  were  situated,  as  seems  to  have 
been  usual  in  Greek  towns,  close  together;  the  larger 
one  being  intended  and  adapted  for  theatrical  per- 
formances properly  so  called;  the  smaller  one  serving 
as  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  music.  Both  are  nn- 
qucstiiNiably  of  Roman  date :  the  larger  one  was 
erected  (as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  in  it) 
by  two  members  of  the  same  family,  M.  Holconius 
Bufus  and  M.  Holconius  Celer,  both  of  whom  appear 
to  have  held  high  civil  offices  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Pompeii.  The  period  of  its  con- 
struction may  probably  be  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  smaller  theatre  seems  to  be  of  ear- 
lier date,  and  was  erected  at  the  public  expense 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duumviri  or  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  city.  The  large  Theatre  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  excavated  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill, 
on  the  slope  of  which  it  was  situated,  thus  saving  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  expense  of  construction. 
But  the  exterior  was  still  surrounded  by  a  wall,  a 
part  of  which  always  rose  above  the  surface  of  tlie 
soil,  80  that  it  is  singular  it  should  not  have  long 
before  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  buried  city.  Its 
internal  disposition  and  arrangements,  without  ex- 
actly coinciding  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vi- 
truvius,  approMh  sufficiently  near  to  them  to  show 
that  it  was  ccmstructed  on  the  Soman,  and  not  the 
Greek  model.  Its  architect  (as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription)  was  a  fireedman  of  the  name  of  M.  Ar- 
torius  Primus.  It  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
cased  or  lined  with  marble,  but  the  greater  part  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  decorations  of  the  building, 
has  been  carried  away  by  former  excavations,  pro- 
bably made  soon  after  the  catastrophe.  The  interior 
diameter  of  the  building  is  223  feet :  it  had  29 
rows  of  seats,  divided  into  three  stories  by  galleries 
or  prOiCcinctioneSy  and  was  capable  of  containing 
about  .5000  spectators.  The  smaller  Theatre,  which 
communicated  with  the  larger  by  a  covered  portico 
on  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  was  not  above  a  fourth 
of  the  size  of  the  other,  being  adapted  to  receive  only 
about  1500  spectators.  We  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  covered  or  permanently  roofed  in, 
a  rare  thing  with  ancient  theatres,  and  doubtless 
owing  to  its  small  size.  Its  chief  architectural  pe- 
culiarity is  that  the  seats  are  cut  off  by  the  walls  at 
the  two  sides,  so  that  it  is  only  the  lower  seats  of 
the  cavea^  of  which  the  semicircle  is  complete. 

Adjoining  the  two  theatres,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
have  a  direct  communication  with  both,  is  a  large 
quadranguUr  court  or  area  (183  feet  long  by 
148  wide),  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  Doric 
portico.  Its  destmati(m  is  very  uncertain,  it 
has  been  called  a  provision  market  (Forum  Nun- 
dinarium);  but  is  more  generally  regarded  as  having 
served  for  the  barracks  or  quarters  of  the  soldiers. 
Perhaps  a  more  plausible  conjecture  is  that  it  was 
a  barrack,  not  of  soldiers  but  of  gladiators.  On 
the  W.  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  great  theatre, 
was  the  triangukur  area  or  forum  already  noticed,  in 
which  the  Greek  tomplo  was  situated.  The  opening 
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of  this  on  the  N.,  where  it  oommnnicated  with  iht 
street,  was  ornamented  by  a  portico  or  Prnpylaeioi 
composed  of  eight  Ionic  columns  of  very  elrsarx 
style,  but  consisting  of  the  comincni  volcanic  im'h, 
cased  with  stucco. 

The  Amphitheatre  is  situated  at  the  distance  of 
above  500  yards  from  the  Theatres,  at  ihe  extrraoe 
SE.  angle  of  the  city.    It  offers  no  very  remarkable 
differences  from  other  edifices  of  the  same  kind:  its 
dimensions  (430  feet  by  335)  are  not  such  as  to 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  even  of  provincial  stmctarps 
of  the  class;  and  from  being  in  great  part  excavated 
out  of  the  soil,  it  has  not  the  imposing  architectural 
character  of  the  amphitheatres  of  Verona,  Nenan- 
sus,  or  Pola.     It  had  24  rows  of  seats,  and  about 
20,000  feet  of  sitting-room,  so  that  it  was  adapted 
to  receive  at  least  10,000  spectatora.     From  one  d 
the  inscriptions  found  in  it,  it  appears  that  it  wu 
built,  or  at  least  commenced,  bj  two  local  macis- 
trates,  named  C.  Quinctius  Valgus  and  M.  Poida;, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  colonj  under  Aognstos, 
and  probably  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 

The  only  public  building  which  remains  to  U 
noticed  is  that  of  the  Thermae  or  Baths,  which 
were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  the  Foram, 
adjoining  the  short  street  which  led  into  it  fran  the 
Temple  of  Fortune.  They  have  no  pretence  to  vie 
with  the  magnificent  suites  of  buildings  which  bore 
the  name  of  Thermae  at  Bcnne,  and  in  some  t^her 
great  cities ;  but  are  interesting  as  containing  s 
complete  suite  of  all  apartments  reallj  required  for 
bathing,  and  from  their  good  preservation  thnw 
much  light  upon  all  similar  remains.  The  detaik 
of  their  construction  and  arrangement  are  fnllj 
given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquilies  [art 
Balnbab],  as  well  as  in  the  works  specially  dercAed 
to  Pompeii. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  any  details 
concerning  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  repird 
to  the  private  dwellings  at  Pompeii,  though  these 
are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting,  fixim  the 
light  they  have  thrown  upon  the  domestic  life  oi  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  their  manners  and  usages,  ss 
well  as  from  the  artistic  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
objects  discovered.  A  few  words  on  the  general 
character  of  the  houses  and  other  private  buildings 
of  Pompeii  are  all  that  our  space  will  adroit  of.  As 
these  are  almost  the  only  remains  of  a  similar  kind 
tiiat  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  must  be  homt  in 
mind  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing in  their  purity  the  arrangements  either  of  tbo 
Greek  or  Boman  mode  of  building.  On  the  one 
hand  Pompeii,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  Grerk 
civilisation,  was  not  a  Greek  city;  on  the  dther  hand, 
though  thero  is  no  doubt  that  the  houses  at  Pooipeu 
present  much  more  the  Boman  plan  and  arrangemeot 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
they  represent  them  in  all  respects.  We  know,  at 
least,  that  Borne  itself  was  built  in  many  respects 
in  a  very  different  numner.  Cicero,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  contrasts  the  narrow  streets,  the 
lofty  houses,  and  irregular  construction  of  the 
capital  with  the  broad  streets  and  regular  arrange- 
ment of  Capua,  resulting  from  its  position  in  a 
level  plain;  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  respects, 
Pompeii  more  resembled  the  capital  of  Cam}ania 
than  the  imperial  city.  Its  streets  indeed  (as  a]« 
ready  stated)  were  narrow,  but  with  few  exceptions 
straight  and  regular,  and  the  houses  were  certainly 
low,  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in  height;  and 
e?en  of  these  the  upper  stoiy  seems  to  have  consisted 
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only  of  infcTJor  romnBT  a  kind  of  gaiTetA,  proboblj 
HTviii^  fbrlliQ  Blteping-rwms  of  sisves,  sod  \a  BoDie 
CAMu  of  ths  fsnuiics  of  the  famil]'.  From  the 
miiile  iif  destraction  of  tbe  city  thn  upper  ttotia 
havB  indeed  been  »lro(«t  uniforml j  totally  destrcyed ; 
but  thi<  cireumslance  il»elf,  u  well  as  tlie  few 
trim  whieh  ocRuionally  reDuin,  Knni  to  prort 
that  they  wen  built  whulty  of  wood,  and  could  never 
liavo  furined  an  impcutHnt  part  of  the  bonMB. 
It  is  only  on  tha  W.  Bide  of  the  city,  when  the 
);rauiid  elopn  steeply  towards  the  sea.  that  houses 
ore  fonod  which  consisted  of  thne  st«iea  or  more. 
Eitemslly  the  housee  bad  little  or  nothini;  at  an 
ornamental  cbajaeter;  not  a  aiiiKle  instonee  hu 
been  found  of  a  portico  before  a  priTata  boiue;  and 
t-m'aids  the  street  they  preaentcd  cither  dead  walla^ 
with  here  and  there  a  few  small  and  scanty  openings 
as  windows,  or  nn^  of  shops,  l<v  the  most  part 
low  and  mean  in  character,  eten  whca  thry  occopied 
(as  wu  often  the  case)  the  front  of  dwellinj^  of  a 
su]ierioT  ilescriptlon.  The  interior  of  ,lhe  houses  of 
the  more  wealthy,  class  waa  arranged  apparently  on 
the  same  model  as  thue  at  Rome;  its  dJeposiltDn  is 
■mirj  of  Antigiutia 


ticle  DoH 


of  the   House  of  Pansa 

one  of  the  moat  exten- 

Mve  and  complete  of  tho 

se  found  at  Pomwii.     In 

this  t»M  the  sinf^le  house  with    its  garf™  and 

as   tunal   sereral  shope, 

ccupiedthewholeofan 

mui.  or  the  space  bounded 

by  fuur  streels  or  alleys: 

but  this  was  annsnal^  in 

prised  several  honses  even 

bare  been  the  residence 

f  persons  of  some  wesllh. 

Ainnne  the  most  remarl 

able  of  these  may  be  men- 

li™fli' the  dwellings  lino» 

maslheHoaseofSallust, 

tiial  of  the  Tragic  Poe 

of  CiiBlor  and  ToUui,  of 

the  Labyrinth,  &c     Th 

e  work   of  Dr.   Ovetbecfc 

(above  cited)  gives  a  rery   bteresting    aeries    of 

tbtse  hooBCs,  selected  so 

as  to  afford  eiamnln  of 

every  description  of  house,  from  the  hnmblost  dwell- 

ing consisting  of  only  ti 

vo  rooms,  to  the  richly  de- 

corated and  apacions  man 

mons  of  Salluat  and  Pansa. 

The  style  of  decoration 

of  these  houses  presents  a 

atrium  and  peristyle  being  decoralcd  with  columns; 
but  these  are  compoeed  only  of  ■  soft  and  conne 
stone  (volcanio  tnfo)  covered  with  stucco.  The 
prodigal  nie  of  marble,  both  for  colnmns  and  slaba 
to  encrust  the  walls,  which  had  beconie  K  general 
at  Rome  under  the  first  emperon,  apparently  not 
having  yet  found  its  way  to  Pompoi.  Ths  Boors 
are  generally  enriched  wilh  moeaici,  some  <£  which 
|x«seB>  a  Tei7  high  dt^ree  of  merit  as  works  of  art. 
The  most  beautiful  yet  discovered  adorned  the  housa 
known  as  the  Home  of  the  Faou,  from  a  bnxrn 
■latne  of  a  dandng  Faun  which  was  also  found  in 
iL  The  illustrations  to  Cell's  Foaptiima  (2Dd 
series,  Lond.  1835)  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  suf- 
ficient idea  of  the  uomber  and  variety  of  the  artiatic 
decorations  of  the  private  bouaea  at  Pompeii ;  thimgh 
several  of  the  mat  richly  ornamented  have  been 
discovered  «nc«  the  date  of  its  publicalioo. 

Outside  tbe  gate  leading  to  Herculanenm,  in  a 
kind  of  suburb,  stands  a  bouse  of  a  different  de- 
scription, being  ■  suburban  viUa  of  (xssiderabla 
extent,  and  adapted  to  have  been  tbe  abode  of  a 
person  of  conaiderablo  wealth.  From  the  greater 
■pace  at  command  this  villa  comprises  much  that  is 
not  found  in  the  houses  within  the  town ;  amonp 
others  a  large  court  or  garden  (Xystua),  a  comple^ 
suite  of  private  baths,  &c  The  remains  of  this 
vilbi  are  of  much  value  and  interest  for  com^vison 
with  the  nnmerona  ruins  which  occur  elsewhere  of 


Unga, 


often 


weU  as  for 


a  far  less  perfect 


teof 


preser 


by  Pliny  and  'lllruvius  of  aimilar 
structures, with  theirnumerousappurlciiances.  (For 
the  details  of  their  arrangements  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  ViLiji,  in  tho  flielionarg  <if 
A  Btiipatia,  and  to  the  work  on  Pompeii,  Lond.  1832, 
vol.  it.  ch.  11.)     Between  this  villa  and  the  gate  ol 

on  a  larger  scale  and  more  richly  decorated  than 
the  ono  just  described;  but  its  ruins,  which  were 
excavated  in  ITM,  were  filled  up  again,  and  are 
not  now  visible.  It  has  been  called,  though  without 
the  ahghtest  authority,  tbe  Villa  of  Cicern.  The 
one  still  extant  is  commonly  known  as  the  Villa  of 
Arrius  Diomsdca,  but  for  no     * 
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a  Bcpalchre  bearing  that  name  was  discoTered  near 
its  entrance;  a  very  slight  argument,  where  almost 
the  whole  street  is  bcnrdered  with  tombs.  In  fact, 
the  approach  to  the  gate  of  Herculaneum  is  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  rows  of  tombs  or  sepulchral  mo- 
numents, extending  with  only  occasional  interruptions 
fur  above  400  yards.  Many  of  them  are  on  a  very 
considerable  scale,  both  of  size  and  architecturid 
character;  and  though  they  cannot  vie  with  the 
enormous  mausolea  which  border  in  a  similar  manner 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  near  Rome,  they  derive  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  perfect  state  of  preservation  in 
which  they  remain  ;  and  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesUng  scenes  at  Pompeii.  The  monuments  are 
for  the  most  part  those  of  persons  who  had  held 
magistracies,  or  other  offices,  in  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
and  in  many  cases  the  site  was  assigned  tliem  by 
public  authority.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
place  of  sepulture,  immediately  outside  the  gate 
and  on  one  of  the  principal  approaches  to  the  city, 
was  regarded  as  peculiarly  honourable. 

Besides  the  tombs  and  the  two  villas  already  no> 
ticed,  there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  shops 
and  small  houses  outside  the  gate  of  Herculaneum, 
and  there  would  appear  to  have  been  on  this  side  of 
the  city  a  considerable  suburb.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  one  designated  in  the  sepulchral  inscription 
of  M.  Arrius  Diomedes  as  the  "Pagus  Augustus 
Felix  Suburbanus.**  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  suburbs  outside  the  other 
gates.  It  is  evident  that  any  estimate  of  the  po- 
puUition  of  Pompeii  must  be  very  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ;  but  still  from  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
space  it  occupied,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
houses,  we  may  arrive  at  something  like  an  approx- 
imation, and  it  seems  certain  that  the  population  of 
the  town  itself  could  not  have  exceeded  about 
20,000  persons.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  none  of  whom  would 
lead  us  to  regard  Pompeii  as  having  been  more  than 
a  second  or  third  rate  provincial  town. 

The  inscriptions  found  at  Pompeii,  which  are  often 
incorrectly  given  in  the  ordinary  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  carefully  edited  by  Mommsen,  in  his  In- 
icripliones  lUgni  Neapolitani  (pp.  112 — 122). 
These  do  not,  however,  include  a  class  of  much  in- 
terest, and  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  the  inscriptions  of  a 
temporary  kind  which  were  rudely  painted  on  the 
walls,  or  scratched  on  the  plaster  of  the  houses  and 
public  buildings.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  of 
these  are  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  seem  to  prove 
that  the  use  of  that  ancient  language  must  have 
continued  down  to  a  much  later  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  [Osci].  But  the  public  or 
official  use  of  the  Oscan  seems  to  have  ceased  after 
the  Social  War,  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  a 
public  character  which  belong  to  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus  and  his  successors  are  uniformly  in  the  Latin 
language.  [E.  IL  B.] 

POMPE'II  PRAESIDIUM  (Tab,  /Virf.;  Pom- 
peii, Itin.  Ant.  p.  1 34 ;  Ipompei,  Itin,  Hieros.  p.  566), 
a  place  in  Mo^ia  Superior,  between  Horreum  Margi 
and  Niussus,  identified  either  with  Kaschnia  (Rei- 
chard)  or  Boulovan  (Lapie). 

POMPEIO'POLIS  (no/Ain|wtJiroA«s),  a  town  of 
PaphUgonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Am- 
nios, a  tributary  of  the  Hal>'s  (Strab.  xii.  p.  562  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  founded  by  Pompey  the  Great.  In  the  Itine- 
f$n»  it  is  marked  as  27  xmle&  {toox  Saho^*,  ueictocd.- 
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ing  to  which  its  site  may  be  looked  for  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amnias,  about  the  modem  Tcuh  Kupri,  when 
Captain  Kinneir  (p.  286)  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains. In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  was  a  grr.;: 
mine  of  the  mineral  called  &indarach.  (StraiL 
/.  c.)  Pompeiopolis  is  often  referred  to  by  late  writers 
as  an  episcopal  see  of  Paphlagonia  (Socrat.  iL  39,  &c; 
HierocL  p.  695 ;  Constant.  Porph.  de  Them.  L  7 ; 
Justinian,  NoveU.  xxix.  1 ;  7\>5.  Peutrng.). 

The  name  Pompeiopolis  was  borne  temporarily  br 
several  towns,  such  as  Sou  in  Cilicia,  Ajuisus  and 
EuPATORiA  in  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  by  PoxPEi^ur 
in  Tarraconensian  Spain.  [L.  S.] 

PCMPELO  (noMireA«5v,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  67;  Strah. 
iii.  p.  161,  who  makes  the  name  equivalent  to  Uop^ 
in}i($iroAi5),  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascones  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Astnrica  to 
Burdigala  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  455),  and  a  civitas  sti- 
pendiaria  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Caesaraugmta. 
(Plin.  m.  3.  s.  4.)    Now  Pampfowi.     [T.  ILD.] 

POMPONIA'NA.  Pliny  (ui.  5)  says  that  Pom- 
poniana  is  the  same  as  Mese,  the  middle  island  of  ti» 
Stoechades  or  UUs  d  Hieres  [Stoechades],  which 
lie  close  to  the  French  coast  east  of  Totdun,  D'Ad- 
\dllo,  following  the  Maritime  Itineraiy,  which  plaues 
Pomponiana  between  Telo  {TouUm)  and  Heracleu 
Caccabaria  [Heraclbia],  thinks  that  Pomponiana 
is  the  peninsula  of  Giens^  which  is  opposite  to  the 
western  point  of  Prote  {TonpieroUt^  Uie  most  west- 
em  of  the  Stoechades.  lie  remarks  that  the  pait 
of  Giena  which  is  on  the  land  mde  is  almost  co^'eivd 
by  a  lagune,  from  which  there  are  channels  to  tbe 
sea  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  peninsula  may  be  cun- 
sidered  as  an  island.  [G.  L.] 

POMPONIA'NIS  PORTUS.  [Portus  Pom- 
ponianis.] 

POMPTI'NAE  PALUDES  (ri  Uoynrr'am  fXij: 
Paludi  Pontiney^&s  the  name  given  to  the  extcn&ive 
tract  of  manthy  ground  in  the  S.  of  Latium  at  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  extending  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cistema  to  the  sea  at  TerracvuL 
They  occupy  a  space  of  about  30  miles  in  length  ly 
7  or  8  in  breadth:  and  are  separated  from  tlie  sea  on 
the  W.  by  a  broad  tract  of  sandy  plain,  covered  with 
forest,  which  is  also  perfectly  level,  and  intermixed 
with  marshy  spots,  and  pools  or  lagoons  of  stagnant 
water,  so  that  it  is  almost  as  unhealthy  as  the 
re^lar  marsh,  and  the  whole  tract  is  often  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The 
extremely  low  level  of  this  whole  tract.  affaTdin<; 
scarcely  any  natural  outfall  for  the  waters  which 
descend  into  it  from  the  Volscian  mountsdns,  to- 
gether with  the  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  sea- 
shore from  Astnra  to  the  Circeian  promontory, 
readily  accounts  for  the  formation  of  these  extensive 
marshes;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  this  low  alluvial  tract  is  of  very  recent  origin 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  adjoining  mainland. 
Still  there  is  the  strongest  reason  from  physical 
considerations  to  reject  the  notion  very  generally 
entertained  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  Pliny, 
that  the  whole  of  this  accumulation  had  taken 
place  within  the  period  of  historical  record.  This 
idea  seems  indeed  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  assumption  that  the  Alons  Circeins  was 
the  island  of  Circe  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was 
therefore  in  the  time  of  that  poet  really  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  open  sea.  [Circeius  Mons.] 
But  it  is  far  more  strange  that  Pliny  should  assert, 
on  the  authority  of  Theophrastus,  that  the  accu- 
tonlation  had  taken  pUce  in  great  part  since  the 
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tiniG  of  that  writer;  though  Theophrastus  himself 
t<^lis  us  distinctly  that  the  island  was  in  his  dajs 
united  to  the  mainland  by  the  accumulated  depnsits 
of  certain  rivers,  (Theophr.  II.  P,  v.  8.  §  3;  PUn. 
iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Another  tradition,  preserved  to  us 
also  by  Pliny  (I,  c),  but  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  last,  asserted  that  the  tract  then  covered  by 
marshes,  and  rendered  uninhabitable  by  them,  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  no  less  than  24  (or,  ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.,  33)  cities.  But  do  trace  of 
this  fact,  which  he  cites  from  Mucianus,  an  author 
contemporary  with  himself,  is  to  be  found  in  any 
earlier  writer;  and  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
supposed  cities  has  been  preserved;  there  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  story  has 
arisen  from  some  misconception. 

The  PiMiiptine  Marshes  are  generally  represented 
as  deriving  their  name  from  the  city  of  Snessa  Po- 
metia,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where on  their  borders,  though  we  have  no  clue  to 
its  precise  position.  [SuKsaA.  Pometia].  The 
**Pomptinus  ager,**  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Livy,  and  which  was  cultivated  with  corn,  and 
\x\Ti  of  it  portioned  out  in  lots  to  Boman  colonists 
(Liv.  ii.  34,  iv.-25,  vi.  5,  21)  was  probably  rather 
the  district  bordering  on  the  marahes  than  the 
actual  swampy  tract,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
l^cen  ever  effectually  reclaimed;  though  a  very 
mcxlerate  amount  of  industiy  must  at  any  time  have 
siiiliced  to  bring  into  cultivation  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  adjoining  pUin.  As  early,  however,  as 
the  year  312  b.  c.  the  Appian  Way  appears  to  have 
been  carried  through  the  midst  of  the  marshes  (Liv. 
ix.  29;  Diod.  zx.  36),  and  a  canal  conducted  along 
with  it  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tarracina,  which 
became  also  much  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  traffic 
[Via  ArriA.]  The  institution  of  the  Pomptine 
tribe  in  B.  c.  358,  and  of  the  Ufentine  tribe  in 
IS.  c.  318  (Liv.  vii.  15,  ix.  20),  would  seem  also  to 
{Mint  to  the  existence  of  a  considerable  population 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  least  of  the  PcHnptine 
Marshes;  but  still  we  have  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  continued  existence  of  the  marshes  thembelves 
in  all  periods  of  antiquity.  (SU.  Ital.  viiL  380; 
Strab.  V.  p.  233,  &c.) 

The  very  circumstance  that  the  phun  is  bordered 
throughout  by  a  chain  of  considerable  and  populous 
towns  situated  on  the  mountain  front,  while  not  one 
is  recorded  as  existing  in  the  plain  itself,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  latter  was  in  great  part  unin- 
habitable. 

The  actual  marshes  are  formed  principally  by  the 
stap;nation  cf  the  waters  of  two  streams,  the 
Amaskmus  and  the  Ufksis,  both  rising  in  the 
Volscian  mountains.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Of  these 
the  latter  was  the  most  considerable,  and  appears 
to  have  been  r^arded  as  the  principal  stream,  of 
which  the  Amasenus  was  only  a  tributary.  The 
Ufens  is  described  as  a  slow  and  sluggish  stream; 
and  Silius  Italicus,  amplifying  the  hints  of  Virgil, 
draws  a  dreary  picture  (^  its  waters,  bhick  with 
mud,  winding  their  slow  way  through  the  pestiferous 
Pomptine  plains.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  801;  Sil.  ItaL 
viii.  379—382;  Claudian.  Prob.  et  01  Com.  257.) 
But,  besides  these,  several  minor  streams  either  flow 
down  from  the  Volscian  mountains,  or  rise  imme- 
diately at  their  foot  in  copious  springs  of  clear  water, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  all  Umestone  moun- 
tains. The  Nymphaeus,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  at  Morba,  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this.     Thus  the  whole  mabs  of  waters,  the  stog- 
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nation  of  which  gives  rise  to  these  marshes,  is  very 
considerable;  and  it  is  only  by  carrying  these  off  in 
artificial  channels  to  the  sea  that  any  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  drainage  of  tlie  district 

Various  attempts  were  made  in  ancient  times  to 
drain  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  first  of  these  was 
in  B.  c.  160,  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Gethegus, 
which,  according  to  the  brief  notice  transmitted  to 
us,  would  seem  to  have  been  for  a  time  successful 
(Liv.  EpiL  xlvi.);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  result 
attained  was  in  reality  bat  a  partial  one ;  and  we 
find  them  relapsing  into  their  former  state  before  the 
close  of  the  Republic,  so  that  the  drainage  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes  is  noticed  among  the  great  public 
works  projected  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  execute.  (Suet  Caes.  44;  Plut 
Cae*.  58;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  5.)  It  would  appear 
that  on  this  occasion  also  some  progress  was  made 
with  the  works,  so  that  a  conuderabic  extent  of  land 
was  rechdmed  for  cultivation,  which  M.  Antonius 
proposed  to  divide  among  the  poorer  Roman  citizens. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9.)  Horace  alludes  to  a  similar 
work  as  having  been  accomplished  by  Augustus 
(Hor.  Art  PoeL  65;  Schol.Crug.  ad  loc.)]  but  we 
find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere,  and  may  there- 
fore probably  conclude  that  no  great  success  attended 
his  efforts.  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  Pontine  Marshes 
as  in  his  time  a  favourite  resort  of  robbers  and 
highwaymen  (Juv.  iii.  307);  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  district  was  one  thinly  inhabited.  The  enter- 
prise seems  to  have  l)cen  resumed  by  Trajan  in 
connection  with  his  restoration  of  the  Appian  Way 
through  the  same  district  (Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  15); 
but  we  have  no  particular  account  of  his  works, 
though  inscriptions  confirm  the  account  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  of  his  renovation  of  the  highroad. 
The  next  serious  attempt  we  hear  of  to  drain  this 
marshy  tract  was  that  under  Theodoric,  which  is 
recorded  both  by  Cassiodorus  and  by  an  inscription 
still  extant  at  Terracina.  (Cassiodor.  Var.  ii.  32, 
33;  Gruter,  Itucr.  p.  152.  8.)  But  in  the  period 
that  followed  the  works  naturally  fell  into  decay, 
and  the  whole  tract  rekpeed  into  an  uninhabitable 
state,  which  continued  till  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages.  Nor  was  it  till  quite  modem  times  that  any 
important  works  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
reclaim  it  Pope  Pius  VI.  was  the  first  to  reopen 
the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned for  centuries,  and  restore  at  the  same  time  the 
canal  by  its  side,  extending  from  Treponti  to  Jer- 
racina.  This  canal  takes  the  place  of  that  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Horace  and  Strabo,  and 
formed  the  customary  mode  of  transit  for  travellers 
proceeding  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tarracina.  (Hor. 
SaL  15.  10  —  24;  Strab.  v.  p.  233;  Lucan,  iii. 
85.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  called  by  Pro- 
copius  (^B.  G^.  i.ll)  the  Decennovium,  a  name  which 
could  only  be  applied  to  an  artificial  cut  or  canal, 
though  that  author  terms  it  a  river.  The  "  nineteen 
miles"  indicated  by  the  name  commenced  from 
Tripontium  (7Wpon/i),  from  whence  the  canal  was 
carried  in  a  straight  line  to  within  3  miles  of  Tar- 
racina. It  was  this  portion  of  the  road  which,  as 
we  learn  from  an  inscription,  was  restored  by  Tra- 
jan; and  the  canal  was  doubUess  constructed  or 
restored  at  the  same  time.  Hence  Cassiodoma 
applies  the  name  of  "  Decennovii  paludes  **  to  the 
whole  tract  of  the  Pratine  Marshes.  (Cassiod.  Var 
ii.  32, 33.) 

The  Saturak  Palus,  mentioned  both  by  Virgil 
and   Silius  Italicus  in  connection  with  the  river 
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Ufens  (VuK-  ^^  ▼"•  ^01  ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  380), 
mast  have  been  sitoated  in  the  district  of  the  Pim- 
tino  Marshes,  and  was  probablj  merely  the  name  of 
some  portion  of  the  swamps  included  mider  that 
more  general  designaticm. 

The  line  of  the  Appian  Way  was  carried  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  through  tiie  Pontine  Marshes 
from  the  station  Sub  Lanuvio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
A  than  Hills,  to  within  a  short  Stance  of  Tarracina. 
The  stations  along  its  course  and  the  distances  are 
differently  given  in  the  Itineraries;  but  they  may  all 
be  readily  determined  with  the  assistance  of  inscrip- 
tions and  Roman  milestones  still  existing.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  marshes,  or  rather  in  the  level 
tract  immediately  adjoiniog  them,  was  the  station  of 
Thrs  Tabernae,  <^tant  1 7  miles  firom  Aricia,  at 
point  where  a  branch  road  frtym  Antium  fell  into 
the  Appian  Way.  The  site  of  this  was  fixed  by  the 
Abbd  Chaupy  and  other  writers  at  a  place  called 
Le  Castelle^  2  miles  on  the  Roman  side  of  Ciatema; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  the  distances 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  would  place 
it  5  miles  further  from  Rome,  or  3  miles  beyond 
Cistemaf  where  some  ruins  still  xemain,  referred  by 
Chaupy  to  the  station  Ad  Sponsas  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  but  which  would  suit  equally  well  for 
those  of  Tres  Tabemae.  [Tbes  Tabernae.] 
Six  miles  from  this  spot,  and  just  39  miles  from 
Rome  (as  shown  by  a  milestone  still  remaining 
there),  is  a  place  still  called  Torre  di  Trepontif 
marking  the  site  of  Trepontium,  the  spot  from 
whence  the  canal  of  the  Decennovium  commenced, 
and  from  which  therefore  the  19  miles  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  were  measured.  Four  miles 
further  on  considerable  remains  mark  the  site  of 
FoRuac  Appn,  which  in  the  Augustan  age  was  a 
busy  and  thriving  town ;  but  in  the  fourth  century 
had  sunk  to  a  mere  Mutatio  or  post  station.  The 
Antonine  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  from  Rome  to 
Forum  Appii  at  43  miles,  which  is  exactly  correct; 
from  thence  to  Tarracina  it  reckons  18  miles;  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  makes  the  distance  19  miles, 
and  gives  an  intermediate  station  called  Ad  Medias 
(Palades),  which  was  9  miles  from  Forum  Appii 
and  10  from  Tarracina.  The  site  of  this  is  still 
marked  by  a  spot  called  Torre  di  Jfeco,  where  a 
striking  Roman  monument  still  remains;  but  the 
real  distance  from  Forum  Appii  is  only  8  miles, 
which  coincides  with  the  Antonine  Itineraiy.  {/tin. 
Ant  p.  107;  Itm.  Hier.  p.  €11.)  The  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  road  has  been  carefully  examined 
and  described  by  the  Abb^  Chaupy  {DecouverU  de 
la  McMon  dHorace^  vol.  iii.  pp.  382^-452);  and 
the  distances  discussed  and  corrected  by  Westphal, 
(Jiihn.  Kampagne^  pp.  67—70).         [E.  II.  B.] 

PONS  AENI,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Peuting. 
Table,  Ad  Aenum,  was  a  frontier  fort  in  Vindelicia 
on  the  river  Aenus,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  (/<.  AnL  pp.  236,  257;  Not, 
Imp.)  It  is  commonly  believed  that  its  site  is  now 
marked  by  the  village  of  PJumenj  which  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  Poutana;  but  Muchar 
{Noricum,  i.  p.  286)  identifies  it  with  Ettnsdor/ 
near  Kraiburg.  [L.  S.] 

i»ONS  AERATWUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Ne- 
mausus  (Nhnes)  to  Arclate  (Aries),  at  the  distance 
of  xii.  from  Nemausus  and  viii.  from  Arelatc.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  marks  xix.  from  Neraau&ns  to  Are- 
late  in  one  distance.  The  road  must  therefore  have 
been  stAiight  between  these  Invo  ^\aic«s.    D*AiwvUe 
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fixes  the  Pons  at  BcUegardej  where  there  isa  bridge 
over  a  canal  which  comes  from  the  Rhone  at 
Ugemum  (Beaucaire)  and  extends  to  Aigtiet  MaHet, 
This  canal  separates  the  old  dioceses  of  Nimet  and 
Aries,  and  probably  divided  the  territories  of  K«- 
mausus  and  Arelate.  D'Anville  conjectores  that 
the  name  Aerarins  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
toll  was  paid  at  the  bridge,  which  was  a  comoMO 
practice  in  the  Roman  period.  (Dig.  19.  tit.  3. 
8.  60.  §  8 :  "  Redemptor  ejus  pontis  portorinm  ab  eo 
exigebat.**)  [G.  L.] 

PONS  ALUTI,  a  town  in  Dada  an  the  nad  from 
Egeta  to  Apula,  near  Robettit  below  Strauburs. 
(Tab.  PeuL) 

PONS  ARGENTEUS.     [Aboexteub.] 

PONS  AUFIDI.     [AuFiDus.] 

PONS  AUGUSTI  (Tab.  Peta.\  a  town  in  Dacia, 
on  the  r  id  from  Tiviscnm  to  Sannategte  (osuallr 
called  Zn'mizegethusa),  identified  by  Mannert  with 
the  Zeugma  (ZcDy/m,  Ptol.  ul  8.  §  10)  of  Ptolemj, 
and  placed  near  BoHtsar  at  the  passage  over  the 
river  Bistra;  by  others  near  Margg.  (Ulcert|  toL  liL 
pt.  ii.  p.  616.) 

PONS  AURE'OLI  (P<mtirob\  a  place  on  the 
highroad  from  Mediolanum  to  Bergomam,  where 
that  road  crossed  the  river  Addua  (Adda)  by  a 
bridge.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  statioo  by  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary,  which  phuxs  it  20  M.  P.  from 
MedioUnum  and  13  from  BergomunL  (Itm.  Hier. 
p.  558.)  It  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  here  that  the  usurper  Aureolus  was  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle  by  the  emperor  Gallienm^ 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Mibm,  A.  D.  268.  (Vict  Cae*.  33.  Epit  33.) 
Afler  the  death  of  Aureolus,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  the  soldiers  of  Claudius,  he  was  buried  by  order 
of  that  emperor  close  to  the  bridge,  which  ever  afinr 
retained  the  name  of  Aureolus.  (Treb.  Poll.  Trig. 
Tyr.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  CAMPA'NUS,  a  bridge  on  the^Via  Appa, 
by  which  that  celebrated  road  crossed  the  little  river 
Savo.a  short  distance  from  its  mouth.  It  was  3  miks 
distant  from  Sinuessa  (erroneously  given  as  9  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary),  and  evidently  derived  its  name 
from  its  being  the  frontier  between  Campania  and 
Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  latter 
name.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  a.  8.),  as 
well  as  the  Itineraries  (Tab.  Peut,;  Itm.  Hier.  p. 
611);  and  Horace  tells  us  that  M  eoenas  and  Ids 
companions  halted  for  the  night  in  a  vilU  adjoining 
it,  on  their  journey  from  Rome  to  BmndusiuiD. 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  45.)  [E.  H.  R] 

PONS  DUBIS,  in  Gallia,  a  bridge  over  the  Dobis 
(Dotibs),  is  marked  in  the  Table  on  the  road  from 
Cabillonum  (Chdlan)  to  Vesontio  (Besangon),  and 
xiv.  finmi  Cabillonum.  D'Anville  supposes  that  the 
site  may  be  a  place  called  Pontoux,  where  it  is  said 
that  when  the  water  in  the  Doubs  is  low,  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  bridge  are  visible  at  which  seven! 
roads  met.  (Ukcrt,  GaUien,  p.  501.)         [G.  L.] 

PONS  MANSUETl'NA  or  PONS  SOCIO'RUM, 
a  place  in  Pannmia,  on  the  road  leading  from  Sopi- 
anae  to  Jovia;  but  no  further  particulars  are  knowo. 
(It.  Ant.  pp.  264,  267.)  [L.  S.] 

PONS  mXVIUS,  orMU'LVIUS  (PonUMiAh), 
a  bridge  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  by  which  that  road 
crossed  the  Tiber  just  about  2  miles  firom  the  gate  of 
Rome  called  the  Porta  Flaminia.  It  is  probable  that 
a  bridge  existed  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  and 
there  most  certainly  have  been  one  from  tite  time 
,  when  the  Via  Flaminia  was  constructed.     The  fix^t 
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rnentUn  of  the  name  in  Iiivtorv  occurs  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  Liry  telU  us  that  the  Human  peo- 
ple poured  out  in  a  continuous  btreom  ua  far  :bi  the 
3Iilrian  Bridge  to  meet  the  ineshtrnpcrH  viiio  brought 
the  tidinfrs  of  the  defeat  of  Iliuidrubal,  u.  c:.  207. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  51).      lience,  when  Aurelius  Viitir 
reckfuu  it  among  the  works  con&tructed  by  AcniiliuH 
Scaums  in  his  censorship  (u.  c.  1 10),  it  is  evident 
that  this  can  refer  only  to  its  nbuilding  or  restor- 
ation.    (Vict  de  Vir.  Ilfustr.  72.)     It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  there  was  no  stone  bridge  before  that  time. 
At  the  tinoe  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiliue,  the  Mil- 
^-ian  Bridge  was  selected  as  the  place  where  the 
axnba»sadors  of  the  Allobrofres  were  arrested  by  the 
onlers  of  Cicero.     (Sail.  Cat,  45  ;   Gic.  in  Cut.  iii. 
5.)     It  is  pmbablc  that  under  the  Empire,  if  not 
eariierf  a  suburb  extended  along  the  Via  Flaminia 
as  far  as  the  Milviun  Bridge.     Hence  we  are  told 
that  it  was  the  point  from  wiiich  Caesar  (a  .uiig  his 
other  gipmtic  schemes)  proposed  to  divert  the  course 
of  the  Tiber,  so  as  to  carry  it  further  fntm  the  city 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  Sli):   and  again,  the  eini)cror 
GaUienns  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  extend  the 
Flaminbn  portico  as  far  as  the   Milvian  Bridge. 
(Treb.  Pull.  Gallicn.  18.)     In  the  reign  of  Nero  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  was  occupied  by  low 
taTems,  which  were  much  resorted  to  for  purpjses 
of  debauchery.    (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  47.)  Its  pnximity 
to  Bitfne,  to  which  it  was  the  principal  approach 
from  tJie  N.,  rendered  the  Milvian  Bridge  a  point  of 
importance  during  civil  wars.    Hence  it  is  rrpeatedly 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  during  those  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nero   (Tac.  Hut.  i.  87,    ii.  89,  iii. 
82):    and  again,  in  a.  p.  193,  it  was  there  tliat 
Didiua  Julianus  was  defeated  by  Severus  (Eutrop. 
▼iiL  17;  Vict  Cae*.  19).     At  a  later  period,  also, 
it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Muxentius  by  Constantine 
(a.d.  312),  when  the  usnrper  him.self  perished  in 
tbe  Tiber.     (Vict.  Cae*.  40  ;  Eutrop.  x.  4 ;  Zneim. 
il  16.)     Its  military  importance  was  recognise<l  aU) 
h  the  Gothi^WaiB,  when  it  was  occupied  by  Vitiges 
darinfr  the  siege  of  Rome,  in  a.  i>.  537 ;  and  again, 
ia  547,  when  Totila  destroyed  all  the  other  bridges 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  he  spared  the  Mil- 
vian alone.    (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  19,  iii.  24.)    The 
present  bridge  is  in  great  part  of  modem  coustruc- 
(iiMi,  but  the  foundations  and  principal   piers  are 
ancient  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  M'^SAE,  in  northern  Gallia,  is  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (Jliit  iv.  66),  but  there  is  nothing  said  to 
ahow  where  this  bridge  was.  A  Iloman  road  nin  from 
Aduatiica(ro«i|9erfi)  across  the  Momi  {Mam)  past 
Jnliacum  (JyUera)  to  Colonia  (^Cologne).  It  is 
Terj  probable  that  the  Pons  Mo&ue  was  on  this 
xtmte,  and  that  it  was  at  Matutrickt.  The  termi- 
nation triekt  is  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  word 
Trajectiun.     [Trajectum.]  [G.  L.] 

PONS  NA'RTIAE.     [Gau-aecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
PONS  NETIVIAE.    [Galijiecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
I'ONS  NOMENTA'NUS.     [Nomentum.] 
TONS  SALA'KlUS(/'ufife  &ikra),  a  bridge  on 
the  Via  Salaria  where  that  highroad  crossed  the 
Anio  (TVreroM)  about  2\  miles  from  Rome.    From 
its  position  this  is  certainly  the  bridge  meant  by 
LItj  under  the  name  of  Pons  Anienis,  on  which  the 
single  combat  of  Manlius  Toniuatus  with  the  Gaul 
is  described  as  taking  place.     (Liv.  vii.  9.)     The 
name  is  not  again  mentioned  in  history,  but  we  learn 
from  an  inscripticm  &till  reuuining  that  the  present 
bridge  was  construLtcd  by  Narses,  in  the  room  of  the 
more  ancient  one  which  had  been  dcsti'uyed  by  Tutila 
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in  A.  D.  547,  when  he  broke  up  the  siege  of  Ikome 
iuid  withdrew  to  Tihur.  (Procop.^.  G.  iii.  24; 
Nibby.  D'mtumi,  vol.  iL  p.  594)  [E.  H.  B.] 

P()NS  S  All  A  VI,  a  bridge  over  the  Saravus 
(Jiant)  in  Gallia  on  the  road  fntm  Divodunim 
(Metz)  to  Argeutoratum  {Stra*sburff).  The  Table 
marks  10  from  I>ecem-pagi  (^I>ieuzc)  to  Tabemiie 
(Saverne),  Though  the  distances  are  not  quite 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  Smirburg  on  the  Sanr  must 
be  the  Pons  Saravi ;  and  it  canuot  be  Saarbruck  on 
the  Suar,  for  Saiirbriick  is  mure  than  30mili'S  north 
of  Saarburg^  and  ({uite  out  of  the  way.  This  i.s  an 
instance  ui  which  a  hasty  couclu.sion  has  been 
derived  solely  from  the  sameness  of  name.     [G.  L.] 

PONS  SCALDIS,  or  bridge  over  the  Si:/ul(lf  in 
North  Gallia,  is  jiLaced  buth  by  the  Table  and  the 
AntDnine  I  tin.  on  the  road  from  Turnacum  (  7Vifirmf  t) 
to  IlUigacum  {BavaC).  There  is  a  place  on  the 
Schelde  named  Egcaut-pont  between  Vakncii'Hhtt 
and  ContU  which  may  represent  the  I'ons.     [G.L.] 

PONS  SERVl'LII.  [iLi.YUiruM,  Vol  II.  p. 
36,  b.] 

PONS  TILURI,  a  station  on  the  road  from  Sir- 
mium  to  Salona,  in  the  interior  of  Dalmatia.  {Itin 
Anton.  \  Tilurium, /Vtf/.  7>i6. ;  Geogr.  lUv.  iv.  16.) 
It  may  be  identified  with  tiie  j>asr»age  of  the  river 
Cettina  or  Titttina  (Tilurus),  at  Trigl,  with  the 
opposite  height  of  Garthm,  where  there  are  ves- 
tiges of  a  Roman  town,  which  was  probably  the 
colony  of  Aequum  (AZkoOoi'  k6K,  Ptol.  ii.  16  (17). 
§  11  ;  Itin.  Anton.',  Pent.  Tab.  \  Orclli,  Inter. 
502),  where  an  inscription  lias  been  found  coin- 
memorating  the  restoration  of  the  bridge  under  the 
name  of  Poss  HiPi'i, — a  Graecised  fonn  of  the 
Latin  name  of  the  town,  which  was  sometimes 
spelt  as  Equum.  (Wilkinson,  Dahnatia^  vdI.  i.  p.  238; 
Neigelaur,  Die  Sud-Slaren,  p.  178.)      [K.  B.  J.] 

PONS  UCASI,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  l>a- 
cian  border.     (Itin.  Ant.  p.  567.)       [T.  U.  I).] 

PONS  ZITIIA,  a  station  on  the  IConian  road 
nmning  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrticn,  and  a  mu- 
nicipium.  (^Itin.  Anton. ;  Geogr.  I{av.)  In  the 
Peutinger  Tid)le  it  is  wrongly  called  Liha.  Barth 
{Wantierungeny  p.  263)  has  fixed  its  site  at  the 
promontory  opposite  to  Meninx,  where  he  found 
remains  of  a  stone  bridge  or  mole  connecting  the 
mainhind  with  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi.  [E.BJ.] 

PONTEM,  AD,  a  town  of  Britain,  on  the  mad 
from  I^ndinium  to  Lindum  {Itin.  AnL  p.  477), 
identified  by  Camden  (p.  560)  with  Paunton  on  the 
Withantf  in  Lincolnshire^  where  a  great  many 
Roman  coins  and  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
Others  t^ike  it  to  have  been  Famdon,  near  Strnth' 
irell,  in  Nottinghamshire.  [T.  H.  D.J 

PONTES,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Ant 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Samarobriva  (^Imien^)  to  Ge- 
soriacum  {BotUvgne):  it  is  36  M.  P.  from  Samaro- 
briva to  Pontes,  and  39  M.  P.  from  Pontes  to  Ge- 
Roriacum.  The  Table,  which  marks  a  road  between 
Samarobriva  and  Gesoriacum,  docs  not  phice  Pontes 
on  it,  but  it  has  another  place,  named  Duroicoregum, 
supposcil  to  be  Dottriers  on  the  Authie.  D'AnvUlc 
concludes  that  Pontes  is  Punches  on  the  A  uthie,  at 
which  place  we  arrive  by  following  the  traces  of  the 
old  road  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
ChmuuiM^  de  Brutu-haut.  [(j.  L.] 

PONTES,  a  Roman  station  in  the  territory  of  the 

Atrebates,  seated  on  the  Thames^  on  the  road  from 

Callcvu  {Silchester)  to  Londinium      {Itin.  Ant.  p. 

478).     It  was  at  or  near  OU  Windsor.  [T.  II.  I).  / 

PONTES  TESSKNII   {Vit^SLn),  a    phtce    m 
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VmdeliciAi  on  the  nnd  from  Amber  to  Parthanam. 
(/t  AnL  p.  275  ;  comp.  Macbar,  Noricum^  i.  p. 
284.)  [L.  S.] 

PONTIA  or  PCXNTIAE  (lloyria:  Pimza\  an 
island  in  the  Tjrrhenian  sea,  situated  off  the  coast 
of  Italy,  nearlj  opposite  to  the  Circeian  promontory. 
It  is  the  most  considerable  of  a  groap  of  three  small 
islands,  now  collectiTely  known  as  the  hole  di 
Ponza;  the  ancient  names  of  which  wen;,  Paij^ia- 
BiA,  now  PaJbnantola^  the  most  westerly  of  the 
three,  Pontia  in  tlie  centre,  and  Suionia  (^Zanwme) 
to  the  N£.  (Plin.  iu.  6.  s.  12;  MeL  iL  7.  §  18.) 
They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  like  the  Pithecosae 
(Aenaria  and  Proclyta),  nearer  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, and  the  island  of  Pandataria  (now  called 
Vofu^tena),  about  midway  between  the  two  groups. 
Strabo  places  Pontia  about  250  stadia  from  Uie 
mainland  (v.  p.  233),  which  is  nearly  about  the 
truth,  if  reckoned  (as  he  does)  from  the  coast  near 
Ciueta;  but  the  distance  from  the  Circeian  pro- 
montory does  not  exceed  16  geog.  miles  or  1 60  stadia. 
We  have  no  account  of  Pontia  previous  to  the 
settlement  of  a  Roman  colony  there  in  n.  c.  313, 
except  tliat  it  had  been  already  inhabited  by  the 
Volscians.  (Liv.  ix.  28  ;  Diodor.  xix.  101.)  The 
colonisation  of  an  island  at  this  distance  from  the 
mainland  offers  a  complete  anomaly  in  the  Roman 
system  of  settlements,  of  which  we  have  no  explana- 
tion; and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
was  not,  like  most  of  the  maritime  colonies,  a  ^  colo- 
nia  maritima  civium,"  but  was  a  Colonia  Latina. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  Its  insular  situation  preserved  it 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  hence  it  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  during  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  displayed  its  zeal  and  fidelity 
to  the  Roman  senate,  when  twelve  of  the  Latin 
colonies  had  set  a  contrary  example.  (Jbid.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  well  peopled  island 
(v.  p.  233).  Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  became, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pandataria,  a  common 
place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  Among 
otlicrs,  it  was  here  that  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of 
Germanicus,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius. 
(Suet.  Tib.  54,  Cal  15.) 

The  island  of  Poma  \b  abont  5  miles  long,  but 
very  narrow,  and  indented  by  irregular  bays,  so  that 
in  some  places  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  yairds  across. 
The  two  minor  islands  of  the  group,  Pabnamola  and 
Zannone^  are  at  the  present  day  uninhabited.  Varro 
notices  Palnuuia  and  Pontia,  as  well  as  Pandataria, 
as  frequented  by  great  flocks  of  turtle  doves  and 
quails,  which  halted  there  on  their  annual  migra- 
tions to  and  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  (Van*.  H,  R, 
iu.  5.  §  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PO'NTIAE  (n6tnuu  V7i<roi,  Scyl.  p.  46),  three 
islands  off  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  3.  §  36  ;  comp.  Stadiasm.  §§  72—75) 
calls  these  Misynus,  Pontia,  and  Gaea.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  reefs  of  Ghdra,  (Beeciiey, 
Expedition  to  the  N,  Cooit  of  Afnca^  p.  238,  App. 
p.  X.;  Smyth,  Afec^itemmnm,  p.  455.)      [E.B.  J.] 

PONTl'NUS.    [Aroos,  p.  201,  a.] 

PONTUS  (nrfrros),  a  large  country  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor,  which  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Colchis  in  the  east,  to  the  river 
llalys  in  the  west  In  the  earlier  times  the  country 
does  not  appear  to  have  borne  any  genera]  appella- 
tion, but  the  various  ports  \rere  designated  by  names 
derived  from  the  different  tribes  by  which  they  were 
inhabited.    Xenophon  (.4fia&.  v.  6.  §  15)  is  the  first 
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ancjoit  author  who  uses  Pontus  as  the  name  of  tii 
counby.     Pontus  formed  a  loiif;  and  narrow  tnrt  <f 
coast  country  from  the  river  Phasis  to  the  Hsh«. 
but  in  the  western  part  it  extended  somevhst  fv- 
ther  south  or  inland.     When  its  limita  were  feilr 
fixed,  it  bordered  in  the  west  on  Paphlagooia,  vhn 
the  Halys  formed  the  boundarv  ;  in  the  Soatk  «■ 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minv,  the  Aati* 
taurus  and  Mount  Paiyadres  being  the  boundario : 
and  in  the  east  on  Colchis  and  Armenia,  from  vfaick 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis.     Pootv  tku 
embraced  the  modem  paahalikw  <^  TreMzoW  lad 
Swat.    Although  the  count  17  was  sumnnded  \\ 
lofty  mountains,  which  alao  sent  their  ramificatxo 
into  Pontus  itself,  the  plains  on  the  coast,  and  o^ 
cially  the    western  parts,   were    extremely  feriili 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  and  produced  excelkait  ficit. 
such  as  cherries,  apples,  pears,  varioos  kindi  'i 
grain,  olives,  timber,  aconite,  &c.    (Strab.  zil  p.  54i 
&& ;  Theophrast.  Ui»U  PimL  It.  5,  viii.  4,  &c  'Jl 
16,  xix.  17;  Plin.  xiv.  19.)     The  coontry  aboimttd 
in  game  (Strab.  xiL  p.  548),  and  anxnig  the  amau 
bees  are  especially  nienti(Hied,  and  himej  and  ns 
formed  important  articles  of  commeroe.     (Xencpi 
Afwh,  iv.  8.  §§  16,  20 ;  Dioscor.  iL  103  ;  Plin.  ui 
45;  Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)     The  mineral  wealth  of  thi 
country  consisted  chieiSy  in  iron  (Xenopb.  Arnold  r 
4.  §  1;  Strab.  xii.  p.  549;  Steph.  B.«.  r.  XdAvfri; 
Pliny  vii.  57)  and  salt.     The   chief  moontaias  of 
Pontus  are  the  Paryadres,  and  on  the  east  of  i: 
the  ScoEDiSES,  two  ranges  of  Antitaurus,  which  tfatf 
connect  with  Mount  Caucasus.  The  Parradres  scodi 
two  branches,  Lithrus  and  Ophljvus,  to  the  nortk 
which  form  the  eastern  botmdary  of  the  flaia  ef 
Phanaroea.    Another  mountain  which  terminates  ic 
a  promontory  100  stadia  to  the  west  of  Trapenu  vu 
called  the  Oros  Uiemn  (Anonym.  Per^L  pi  13: 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1015,  with  SchoL),  and  TeciM 
is    a   mountain   mentioned    in    the   south-east  d 
Trapezus.     The  promontories  formed  by  these  moa:- 
tains,  if  we  proceed  from  west  to  east,  are:  the  H^ 
racleium,  lasonium,  and  Zephyrium.      These  pnv 
jecting  headlands  form   the  bays   of  Amisni  sod 
Cotyora.     The  mountains  in  the  south  contain  tbr 
sources  of  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  such  st  tbr 
Halys,   Lycastus,  Chadisius,   Iris,  Scylax,  L}ci:^ 
Thermodon,  Beris,  Thoaris,  Cknios,  Phigamas,  Sidt- 
nus,  Genethes,  Melanthius,  Pharmathenua,  Hyatt. 
Ophis,  Ascurus,  Adienns,  Zagatia,  Pxytanis,  Pjrxita. 
Archabis,  Apsams,  Acampis,  Bathys,  Acisaiia,  bs. 
Mogrus,  and  the  Phasis.    The  only  lake  in  Poonts 
noticed  by  the  ancients  is  the  Stiphiane  PaluS)  intbe 
west,  north  of  the  river  Scylax. 

Pontus  was  inhabited  by  a  coosideraUe  moEber 
of  different  tribes,  whose  ethnological  relatiou  an 
either  entirely  unknown  or  extremely  okacure.  TU 
most  important  among  them,  if  we  proceed  fawn  vest 
to  east,  are:  the  Leucostiu,  Tibarksi,  Chalt- 
BEs,  M06YNOECI,  Heftacosietae,  Driu^e,  Be- 

CUIRES,   ByZERES,   CoLCHI,    MACROITKa,   MaBI3^ 

Taochi,  and  Piiasiaki.  Some  of  these  tribes  wen 
wild  and  savage  to  the  last  degree,  oipecially  t}»« 
of  the  interior;  but  on  the  coast  Greek  colonies  fm- 
tinned  to  be  established  ever  since  the  middle  of  tix 
7th  centniy  n.  a,  and  rose  to  great  power  and  prfr- 
perity,  spreading  Greek  culture  and  civilisatka 
around  them. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  country,  tradition  stated 
that  it  had  been  conquered  by  Ninus,  the  founder  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  (Died.  iL  2);  after  the  time  ol 
Cyrus  the  Great  it  certainly  was,  at  kast  oominalllj, 


PONTUS. 

under  tbe  dominioD  of  PenU  (Herod.  iiL  94^  vii. 
77,  &C.),  and  was  froremed  by  hereditarj  satraps 
beloDipng  to  the  lojal  family  of  Persia.  In  the  time 
of  Xraophon,  the  tribes  of  Pontus  governed  by  native 
chiefii  seem  to  have  still  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
tDdependence.  But  in  b.  c.  363,  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  II.,  Ariobarzanes  subdued  several  of  the 
PonUan  tribes,  and  thereby  Uiid  tbe  foundation  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  thoM  parts.  (Diod.  xv. 
90.)  lie  was  succeeded  in  B.C.  337  by  Mithri- 
dstus  II.,  who  reigned  till  b.  c.  302,  and  who,  by 
skilfully  availing  himself  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  during  the  struggles  among  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  considerably  enlarged  his  kingtlom. 
After  him  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Mithridates 
III.,  from  n.  c.  302  to  266;  Ariobarzanes  III.,  from 
B.  c.  266  probably  till  240.  The  chronology  of  this 
and  the  following  kings,  Mithridates  IV.,  Phama- 
ces  I.,  and  Mithridates  V.,  is  veiy  uncertain.  Under 
Mithridates  VI.,  from  b.  c.  120  to  63,  the  kingdom 
of  PoQtus  attained  the  height  of  its  extent  and 
power,  but  his  wars  with  the  Romans  led  to  its  sub- 
jugation and  dismemberment.  Pompey,  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates,  in  b.  c.  65  annexed  the 
western  part  of  Pontus  as  far  as  Ischicopolis  and 
tbe  fruDtiers  of  Cappadocia  to  BiUiynia  (I^Hon  Cass. 
zliL  45  ;  Strab.  xiL  pp.  541;  543  ;  VeU.  Pat  ii. 
38:  Liv.  JCpit.  102),  and  gave  away  the  remain- 
ing ports  to  some  of  the  chiefs  or  princes  in  the  ad- 
joining countries.  A  portion  of  the  country  between 
tbe  Iris  and  Halys  was  given  to  the  Galatian  I)eio- 
tams,  which  was  henceforth  called  Pontus  Gulaticus 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  547 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  63,  xlii.  45 ; 
Ptd.  ▼.  6.  §§  3,  9.)  Tho  Culchians  and  other 
tribes  in  the  south-east  of  the  Kuxine  received  a 
king  of  their  own  in  the  person  of  Aristarchus. 
(Appian,  Mithrid.  114;  Eutrop.  vL  14.)  Phar- 
oaces  II.,  the  treacherous  son  of  Mithridates,  re- 
ouved  the  Crimea  and  some  adjoining  districts  as  an 
independent  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Bosporus 
(Appian,  MUkrid.  1 10,  &c.) ;  and  the  central  part, 
from  the  Iris  to  Phamacia,  was  subsequently  given 
Ivy  M.  Antonius  to  Polemon,  the  son  of  Phamaces, 
and  was  henceforth  designated  by  tho  name  of  Pon- 
tos  Polemoniacus  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §§  4,  10 ;  Eutrop.  vii. 
»;  Anrel.  Vict  de  Cat*.  15),  which  it  retained 
afterwards,  even  when  it  had  become  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  empire.  The  eastern  part,  which 
had  likewise  been  ceded  to  Pulemon,  was  transferred 
Ivy  his  widow  Pythodoris  to  king  Archelaus  of  Cap* 
udocia,  who  nuurried  her,  and  was  thenceforth  called 
Pootos  Cappadocius.  In  Pontus  Polemoniacus, 
I^rtbodoris  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Polemon  II., 
who  resigned  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the 
aperor  Nero  (Suet  AV.  18;  Eutrop.  vii.  14).  Pon- 
tos  was  then  made  a  Roman  province,  a.  d.  63,  under 
the  name  <^  Pontus  Polemmiacus,  the  administration 
of  which  was  sometimes  combined  with  that  of  Ga- 
htia.  In  the  new  arrangements  under  Constantine, 
tbe  prorince  was  again  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
■ooth-westem  one,  which  had  borne  the  name  of 
Footos  Galaticus,  was  called  Helcnopontuit,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor's  mother  lielena ;  and  the  eitst- 
cm  portion,  to  which  Pontus  Cappadocius  was  added, 
rrtained  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  (A  ore//. 
xzriiL  1 ;  Hierocl.  p.  702.)  Besides  these  provin- 
cial divisions,  there  also  exist  a  number  of  names  of 
mailer  separate  districts,  such  as  Gazkix>nitis, 
fiARAMEXX,  TiiEMiscYRA,  SiDKNE;  and  in  the  in- 
tarior  Phazemoiiitis,  Pimolisknr,  Di.vcopenr, 
Cbiuocome,  D.ixiMOKrris,  Zeletis,  Ximene,  and 
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MEOALoroLms.    These,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant towns,  Amisus,  Polemomium,  Cotyoua, 

PlIAKNACIA,  C£B.\8US,  TkAPEZUS,  ApSARUS,  Ca- 

BiRA,  Gaziura,  Zela,  Coma:<a  Pomtica,  Neo- 

CAESAREIA,  SeBASTIA,  ThEMISCYRA,  PhAZEHON 

&c,  are  described  in  separate  articles.         [L.  S.] 
PONTUS  EUXINUS.     [Euxinus  Pontus.] 
POPULI  or  POPOLI,  a  small  pUce  m  the  west 
of  Pannooia,  on  the  mad  from  Jovia  to  Aquavivi^ 
south  of  the  river  Dravus.    (/<.  Jlierot,  p.  561 ; 
Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  19;  Tab.  PeiUinq.)  [L.  S.] 

POPULO'NIUM  or  POPULO'NIA  (U(nr\ii>noy: 
Eth.  Populonienbis :   Popmlonia)^  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  nearly  opposite 
the  ibbnd  of  Ilva  (^Elba),  and  about  5  miles  N.  of 
the  modem  city  of  Piombino.     It  stood  on  a  lofty 
hill,  ribing  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
nortliem  extremity  of  the  detached  and  almost  in- 
snUted  promontory,  tlie  southern  end  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  modem  town  of  Piombino.     This 
promontory  (the  noirAe6y<ov  tucpow  of  Ptolemy)  is 
separated  from  the  hills  in  the  interior  by  a  strip 
of  flat  marshy  ground,  about  5   miles  in  width, 
which    in  ancient  times   was  occupied   in  great 
measure  by  laguncs  or  paduli;  so  that  its  petition 
is  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  tho  still  more  striking 
Monte  Argentaro.     The  Maritime  Itinerary  places 
it  30  miles  S.  of  the  Vuda  VoUterrana,  which  is 
just  about  the  truth  (/tin.  Marit  p.  501).    Strabo 
says  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  Etruscan 
cities  which  was  sittuited  on  the  sea-t>hore  (Strab. 
V.  p.  223),  and  the  remark  is  repeated  by  Phny; 
thus  apparently  excluding  Cusa  as  well  as  Pyrgi 
and  other  smaller  places  from  that  designation.     It 
is  probable  at  lesst  that  Populonium  was  the  most 
considerable  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Etruria;  but 
there  are  no  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  one  of  the 
Twelve  Cities  of  the  League,  or  as  ever  rivalling  in 
importance  the  great  cities  of  tlie  interior.     Virgil 
Indeed  represents  it  as  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  sent  forces  to  the  assiutance  of  Aeneas  {^Aen, 
X.  172),  a  statement  that  seems  to  prove  his  belief 
in  its  antiquity ;  but  other  accounts  represented  it 
as  a  colony  of  Volaterrae,  and  therefore  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.     Senrius  tolls  us  that  it  was 
first  founded  by  tlie  Corsicans,  from  whom  it  was 
afterwards  wrested  by  the  VoUtcrrans;  and  distinctly 
represents  it  as  of  later  date  than  the  twelve  chief 
cities  of  Etmria.      (Serv.  cid  Aen.  l.c.^    It  pro- 
bably derived  its  chief  prosperity  from  its  connection 
with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ilva,  the  iron  pn>- 
duced  in  the  latter  being  all  conveyed  to  Populonium 
to  be  smelted,  and  tlience  exported  to  other  regions. 
(Strab.  /.  c. ;  Pseud.  Arist  de  Alirah.  95;  Varr.  ap 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  z.  174)     Hence,  in  b.  c.  205,  when 
Scipio  was  fitting  out  his  fleet  for  Africa,  and  tlie 
Etruscan  cities  came  forward  with  their  voluntary 
contributions,  the  Populonians  undertook  to  supply 
him  with  iron.    (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)     This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  name  is  mentioned  in  history; 
a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  202)  we  are  told  that  the 
consul  Claudius  Nero,  on  his  voyage  to  Saniinin, 
took  refuge  with  his  fleet  in  the  port  of  Populonium 
from  the  violence  of  a  htorm.     (Id.  xxx.  39).     No 
further  mention  of  it  occurs  in  history;  but  we  leam 
'  from  Strabo  that  it  sustained  a  siege  from  the  forces 
I  of  Sulla  at  the  same  time  witli  Volaterrae,  and  it 
I  appears  to  have  never  recovered  the  blow  it  then 
received;  for  in  the  time  of  that  geographer  the  city 
itself  was  almost  desoUte,  only  the  temples  and  a 
few  houses  remaining.     The  port,  however,  was  still 
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Mht  gngnpfaera,  and    FIdIc 


fannniteJ,  aal  t  limn  hid  j;n>wii  up  arouml  it  at  I 
IIm  foot  of  Iba  bill.     (Stnb.  v.  p.  !33.)     lla  name 

luDium  (ilfl. 
li.  4.  g  9  {  Plin.  iii.  5.  >.  8;'L'tol.  Hi  1.  g  4):  but 
thin  ia  tilt  lost  evidence  of  ila  eiiatenccj  and  bHbre 
tha  clow  of  thii  Weatem  Empin  it  had  fjllcn  into 
complet*  deca]'.  It  is  dnciibed  bj  Ralilius  at  th« 
beginning  of  tbe  fiftb  lentnrj  as  enlirdy  di'solat*, 
Dotbing  remaining  hnt  fragmenla  of  ita  massive 
walla  ud  llie  fiillen  ruins  of  olher  idifiws.  Grpfiory 
tha  Great  also  deacribw  it  towards  tha  cliee  nf  the 
•iith  cautuiyas  inaaUle  of  complela  deca;,  tbougb 
ntaining  an  tpKopal  sm;  but  at  a  later  period  of 
the  middle  ag«  a  feudal  caatle  «iis  erected  on  the 
aita,  which,  with  the  tew  adjacent  bouses,  it  ill  bears 
the  name  trf  Pvpabmia,  and  is  a  contjncuinui  abject 
from  a  distance.  (Kulil. /tin.  i.  401— 414;  Gregor. 
£p.  ap.  Cinrer.  llal.  f.  5U,} 

Tbe  only  Eiruiran  rrmsiiu  now  existing  at 
Populonium  (with  tha  eicepliun  of  a  few  tomba  of 
DO  interest)  ua  those  of  the  ancient  walla,  which 

17  he  traced  in  fragmenta  all  n      "    "      ' 


bill,  11 


1  and  a  half  in 


Ciljr. 


Tbia  did  not  exceed 
ference;  it  was  of  an  irregular  funn,  adapted  to  the 
lequiremMita  of  the  ground.  Tbe  walls  are  con- 
atruGtcd  vf  rude  masses  of  stone,  arrnogeil,  like  those 
of  ralltm,,  in  horiumtal  lajers,  but  with  liltli 
r^^tdarityi  Ihey  are  not,  however,  nearly  so  gipanlic 
Id  cliaraoter  as  thoxe  of  t'Dlfcrm,  FitioU,  or  Cor- 


.    With 


:  of  the  walla  u 


a  row  (which  hli 
been  erruneously  called  an  ainpbilbeitre),  a  mosai 
parement,  and  aoine  nsserTiHn  of  water,  all  unijues- 
tionablj  of  Koinan  date.  (Dennis's  £(nirtil,  vol.  " 
p.  a3S-S3B.) 

On  Ihe  highest  point  of  tha  hill,  in  the  dajs  of 
RuUliua,  stood  a  lonely  wntcb-lowcr,  eerving  at  t' 
rams  time  as  a  beacon  for  ships.     (Ratil.  /(in. 
407.)     It  was  from  this  point  thit,  accoiding 
Strabo.  the  view  comprised  not  unlj  Conica  (whl 
ia  (isibla  from  many  points  of  tlie  mninhuHi),  but 
Sardinia  ahio.    (Stnb.  I.  c.)    But  this  hut  as 
aertion,  though   it    has   been  repeated    by   man; 
■rilefB,  is  certainly  erroneous,  as,  eien  if  the  dis 
Uncc  were  not  too  great,  tlie  nearer  mountains  n 
£/&(i  would  otToftuany  conceal   thoea  of  Ssrdtni, 
from  the  view.    (Dennin,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.^9.) 

Wo  learn  from  the  Tubula  that  there  wrro  hu 
■pringii  in  the  territory  of  Populonium,  whii:li  hi: 
givi'U  tiM  to  u  bathing-place  called  the  Aquai 
PopuLoniAB  (Tab.  PaiL).  These  wero  evidenll, 
tht  tame  now  known  as  Le  Caldaae,  at  the  foot  01 
Cantpitflia,  about  6  miles  from  Populonium,  which 
have  been  identiAed  by  sonJc  writers  with  tba*'  aquae 
calidac  ad  Vvtulonios'  mentioned  by  Plinj  (ii.  10. 
a.  106);  but  there  is  no  authority  fur  placing  Vctu- 
lonin  in   this  neighbouthuod.     (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p. 

!as.)    [ViTuu.™.] 

I'opnlunium  wax  tho  only  dtj  of  Elraria  which 
had  a  siUtr  coinage  of  its  own,  of  a  veiy  peculiar 
■tyle,  the  rererse  bdng  generally  quits  pliun,  with- 
out type  or  legend,  anl  not  incuse  or  indented,  as  on 
tha  earliest  Greek  coins.  The  oidinarj  type  is  a 
Gorge  ■     ■      '  .... 


POIirHYKIS. 
eoinaga  from  lite  Phocaeiuia  of  Coiuca :  but  then  ■ 
eenainly  no  pvund  for  admiltinjz  tbe  eiiitFiice  Ji 
Phocaean  colony  at  Popalonium  itself,  (llililncc 
A'biWA.  de  rAnc.  llalie,  p.  16.1;  Eekhel,  Sm. 
Va.  Atie^  pp.  10—18.)  [E.  R  B.] 


PORCIFERA  iPoIrem 


i\  a  river  of  Ligm, 
S  mil«i  W.  of  Genux 
Tho  name  is  written  Pwcifera  by  Pliny  (iU.  S,  t  M 
tha  only  one  of  the  gen^rnphrra  wlio  mentko  U; 
but  in  a  curious  inscriplion  found  uear  G/tkh.  ii  ■ 
Tariontly  written  POitcnBEitA  and  iiinroBEU. 
[Cekua.]  [E.  H.  B.! 

POltDOSELE'KE  (HapSoveA^i^:  Elk.  tltib- 
fftAijvin)!),  the  chief  of  the  H«..atanne9t,a  jTuupV 
small  islands  lying  between  I..(»b«  and  the  tn»i  if 
Asia.  It  cuntained  a-town  of  tha  ume  name  (Ser- 
ial, p.  3G,  Hudson;  Sirab.  xiii.  p.  618;  Str]^.  B. 
t.v.).  Sinboaays  (I.e.)  that  aoirte,  in  okJk  » 
avoid  the  dirty  allusion  pmentcil  by  thii'  mmr. 
called  it  Porcseleiia  (napoffth^irq).  which  ii  Ibr 
fonn  employed  by  I'lolcmy  fv,  a.  §  5),  Phnv  (r. 
31.  B.  3S),  and  Aell^in  (A'..Jn.  iL  6).  J^i  sru 
bter  time  the  name  was  chanccil  inla  Prewkf. 
under  whirli  form  the  town  appears  as  a  bi^f'i 
see.     (UierocL  p.  G8G;  CundL  Oialcrd.  p.  53U.) 


POItlNAS.     [rirOEiB.] 

POtJOSEI.E'NE.       [PoitOOSKLENK.] 

PORPUY'KEON  (nof^opi«.;  KlA.  U-v*^* 
irias,  nojuHiraplTiii),  a  city  of  I'hoenicti.  mtn- 
ljnne.1  by  Scyha  (p.  43,  Hudson)  between  iWn'.K 
and  Sidon,  and  marked  in  tlie  Jcnia.-kleiu  Itinrr^'^ 
(whore  it  is  wiiltra  Parphirion,  p.  58.1,  We,-« 
as  S  Roman  miles  N.  of  BeiylUH.  Proropius 
it  a  viUage  upon  the  oust,  (//ift  Art.  c.  3U,  p 
16-1,  Bonn.)  II  is  tnenlioned  by  Polibiua  (».  Bel 
frum  whose  narrative  we  kara  that  i't  wu  in  1* 
neighbourhood  of  I'latanns.  [Pi»*ta»ub.1  Hem* 
it  ieeina  to  be  cnrrectlj  placed  M  tlie  Kkat  -V.ij 
Tuaat,  where  Pococke  relalea  (vol.  ii.  p.  43i)  thi: 
'"     '"    ■"         '"  Corinlhian  capiaL 


«  each  siile  of  a 


la 

le/:JU^ 


Ktm 


The, 


H  gii-o  tlH 


tJie  back  of  1 
llicrc  arc  extensive  cicaniled  tonilis,  cvid 
belonging  to  an  ancient  eitj.  Tho  CnijajHi  re- 
garded Haifa  as  tha  ancient  Purpliyreun ;  but 
there  ia  no  authority  that  a  city  of  this  name  eve; 
stood  hi  thebay  of'.'lllK.  Justinian  buHi  a  chuitd 
of  tha  Virgin  at  Porphjreun  (Procop.  de  AtAt. 
V.  9,  p.  328);  and  it  Ka,  a  plac^  of  tufficieni  iu'i- 
porlance  to  be  made  a  bishopric  under  tlie  me;n>- 
politaii  of  Tyre.  (Hobinson,  Bibiicai  RtMordia, 
vol.  iii.  p.  43:2.) 
l-aUl-UYIIUi.     [NuTBtm.] 


rORPHYRITES  MONS. 

PORPHYRl'TES  MONS  (nop<pvpi-rns  6pos,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  27),  a  long  but  not  very  lofty  range  of 
mountains  which  ran  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  nearly  from  laU  26°  to  27°  N.  To- 
wards the  Hea  its  sides  were  abrupt,  although  oeca- 
■ionally  scooped  into  serviceable  harbours,  e.  g.  the 
Portus  Albus  and  Philoteras.  On  the  land  side  it 
sloped  more  gradually,  breaking,  however,  the  eastern 
deiiert  with  numerous  bluff:*  and  ridges,  and  sending 
forth  its  spurs  as  far  as  Tentyra  and  Antaeopulis  S. 
and  N.  respectively.  [W.  B.  D.l 

PO'KSULAE,  another  name  for  Maxiininiano- 
pcdis      [Maxihinianofous.] 

PORTA  AUGUSTA  (Udpra  A^yo^crro,  PtoL  ii. 
6.  §  50),  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei,  in  Uispania  Tarra- 
oonensis;  perhaps  Torquemada.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PORTUMUS  in6pe/jL05),  a  harbour  in  Euboea, 
belonging  to  Eretria,  described  by  Demosthenes  as 
opposite  to  Attica,  is  the  modem  Porto  Bufalo^ 
immediately  opposite  to  Rhamnus,  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  tiie  Euboean  channel,  where  the  breadth  is 
only  two  niilt^  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  afler 
expelling  the  Eretrians ;  but  its  advantageous 
position  close  to  the  coast  of  Attica  gave  it  im- 
portance for  many  centuries  afterwards.  (Dem.PAt/. 
iii.  pp.  119, 125,  iv.  p.  133; rf«  Cor.  p.  248: ;  PHn.  iv. 
12.  s.  2 1 ;  llierocl.  p.  645 ;  Uarpocrat.  Phot.  Suid. ».  v. 
ndpOixoi:  Leake,  Sorthem  Greece^xol.  iL  p.  435.) 

PORTUS  ABUCINI,  is  mentioned  in  tlio  Notitia 
of  the  Gallic  provinces  as  a  place  in  "  Provincia 
l^Iaxima  Sequanorum."  It  appears  to  be  Port-tur- 
Savne.  The  district  about  Port  was  once  called 
l*a{,'us  Portiaiorum,  whence  the  modem  name  Le 
PortoU,  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  ACHAEORUM,  a  harbour  in  European 
Sarmatia,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  upon  the 
Ktrip  of  land  called  the  Dromos  Achilleos.  (Plln. 
iv.  12.  8.  26.)     [See  Vol.  I.  p.  20,  a.] 

PORTUS  AEMINES,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Gallia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  near  the  small  island  Embies. 
(Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  428.)  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  AEPATIACI,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii  as  being  in  Belgica  Sccunda : 
**  Tribunus  militum  Nerviomm  portu  Aepatiaci." 
It  is  uncertain  wliat  place  is  meant.  D*Anvillc 
(^Notice,  cfc.)  has  an  article  on  it.  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  AG  ASUS.     [Garganus.] 

PORTUS  ALBURNUS.     [Alburnus  Mons.] 

PORTUS  ARGOUS.     [Ilva.] 

PORTUS  ARTABRORUM.  [Aiitabkordm 
Portus.] 

TORTUS  AUGUSTI.     [Ostia.] 

PORTUS  COSANUS.     [Cosa.] 

PORITJS  DELPHINI  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  7  ;  Dcl- 
phinis,  Jtm.  Ant.  p.  293),  a  small  port  on  the  coast 
<if  Liguria,  still  called  Porto  FinOy  situated  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  a  great  mountain  promontory,  which 
prujects  into  the  sea  between  Genoa  and  Setlri, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  this  part  of  the  Ligurian  coast.         [E.  H.  B.J 

PORTUS  ERICIS.     [Luna.] 

PORTUS  GARNAE.     [Garganus.] 

PORTUS  HANNIBA'LIS,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Lusitania,  not  far  from  Lacobriga  (Mela,iiL  1 ;  Isid. 
Or.  XV.  9),  near  i4Z6or, where  there  are  traces  of  Punic 
mins.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  xiv.  p.  21 1.)     [T.H.  D.] 

PORTUS  HERCULIS.     [Cosa.] 

PORTUS  HERCULIS  LIBURNL     [Pisab.] 

I'ORTUS  UERCULIS  MONOECL  [Monok- 
cus.] 


PORTUS  VENERIS. 
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PORTUS  ITIUS.     [iTius.] 

PORTUS  JULIUS.     [LucRiNUB  Lacus.] 

PORTUS  LUNAE.     [Luna.] 

PORTUS  MAGNUS.     [Magnus  Portus.] 

PORTUS  MAURITII.     [Liguria,  p.  187.] 

PORTUS  OLIVULA.     [Nicaea.] 

PORTUS  PISANUS.     [Pisae.] 

PORTUS  POMPONIANIS,  of  the  Maritime  Itin., 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  bays  fonned  by  the  Pompo- 
niana  Peninsula,  and  either  that  on  the  east  side  or 
that  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Gient. 
The  name  Pompmianis  Portus  seems  to  confirm 
D'Anvi  lie's  opinion  about  Pomponiana  [Pompo- 
niana].  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  SYMBOLON.   [Symbolon  Portus.] 

PORTUS  TELAMONIS.     [Telamo.] 

PORTUS  TRAJANI.     [Ostia.] 

PORTUS  VENERIS  {Port  Vendre),  on  the 
south  coast  of  France  near  the  borders  of  Spain. 
The  passage  about  Portus  Veneris  in  Mela  (ii.  5) 
is  thus  (ed.  Is.  Vossius) :  "  Tum  inter  Pyrenaei 
promuntoria  Portus  Veneris  insignia  fano.**  The 
words  "insignb  fano*'  are  a  correction  of  Vosbius 
without  any  authority,  which  he  has  substituted  for 
the  words  of  the  best  MS.,  "  in  sinu  salso."  Port 
Vendre  b  in  France,  near  ColUowef  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tech. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  2)  fixes  the  boundary  of  Nar- 
boncnsis  at  the  promontory  on  which  stood  the 
Aphrodisium  or  temple  of  Venus.  Pliny  (iii.  3) 
in  his  description  of  Uispania  Citcrior,  after  men- 
tioning Emjioriae  {Ampuruu}^  says  :  *'  Flumen 
Tichis.  Ab  eo  Pyrenaea  Venus  in  latere  promontorii 
altero  xl.  M."  This  river  Tichis  is  the  river  which 
is  near  the  site  of  Emporiae  {Ampurias)  in  Spain. 
D'Auville  concludes  that  the  promontorium  of  Pliny 
is  the  Promontorium  Pyrcnaeum  of  the  Table,  tlie 
modem  Cap  Creux^  which  projects  into  the  Aledi- 
terranean.  This  would  be  a  fit  place  for  the  temple, 
for  it  was  an  ancient  practice  to  build  temples  on 
bold  headlands.  But  Pliny  says  "on  the  other,** 
that  is  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  promontorium  ; 
and  the  distance  of  xl.  M.  P.  from  the  river  of 
Ampuriaa  brings  us  to  the  posiUon  of  Port  Vendre. 
Accordingly  D'Anville  concludes  that  the  temple  of 
Venus  was  near  the  port  of  Venus ;  and  this  would 
seem  likely  enough.  This  temple  is  apparently 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  (a.  v.  'A^poSuruis) ;  and 
certfunly  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178),  who  makes  the  coast 
of  the  Narbonensis  extend  from  the  Far  to  the 
temple  of  the  Pyrenaean  Venus,  the  boundary  between 
Narbonensis  and  Iberia ;  but  others,  he  adds,  make 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  the  boundary  of  Iberia  and 
Celtica.  The  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  in  a  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees  not  far  from  the  coast.  In  this 
passage  Strabo  simply  says  that  the  temple  of  the 
Pyrenaean  Venus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of 
Gallia  and  Hispania  by  some  geographers,  but  this 
passage  does  not  tell  us  where  the  temple  is ;  and 
the  distances  which  he  gives  in  the  same  place 
(iv.  p.  178)  will  not  settle  the  question.  But  in 
another  passage  (iv.  p.  181)  he  makes  tlie  Galaticus 
Sinus  extend  from  a  point  100  stadia  from  Massilia 
"  to  the  Aphrodisium,  the  promontory  of  Pyrene." 
It  is  plain  that  his  promontory  of  Pyrene  is  Cap 
Creuxy  for  this  is  a  marked  natural  limit  of  tho 
Gallic  bay  on  the  west;  and  he  also  places  the 
temple  there.  Cap  Creux  is  a  natural  boundary 
between  Gallia  and  Hispania,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  the  ancient  coast  boundary.  We  know 
that  Cenaria,  which  is  south  of  Portus  Veneris  and 
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nortn  of  Cap  Creux,  is  in  Gallia  [Cervaria].  It 
appears  then  that  there  is  no  authority  for  placing 
this  temple  of  Venos  at  Portns  Veneris  except  the 
passage  of  Pliny,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion,  if 
the  distance  xl.  is  right.  The  passage  of  Mela 
has  been  corrupted  by  Vossios.  It  is  even  doubtful 
if  "  inter  Pyrenaei  promuntoria"  is  the  true  reading. 
Some  editions  have  **  in  Pyrenaei  promuntorio,"  but 
if  that  reading  is  right,  the  promnntorium  of  Mela 
is  not  Cap  Creux,  [G.  L.") 

POSEIDO'NIUM,  or  POSI'DIUM  {UoffttUviov, 
Thuc.  iv.  129 ;  Poeidium,  Liv.  xliv.  11),  the  SW.  cape 
of  Pallene,  probably  so  called  from  a  temple  to  Posei- 
don, which  still  retains  its  name  vulgarly  pronounced 
Potidhi.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  1 56.) 
MUller  {Geog.  Graec.  Mm.  vol.  i.  p.  52)  identifies  it 
with  the  TiiKAMBEis  of  Scylax  (p.  26;  comp. 
ecpclfiSw,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Bpdfi€os:  Eth.  Bpofi- 
€o^toSj  Steph.  B.;  Lycophr.  1405),  which  Leake 
and  Kiepert  place  near  the  Ganastraeum  Prom. ;  but 
as  Scylaz  interpose  Scione  between  them,  Thram- 
beis  corresponds  better  with  Posidhu     [E.  B.  J.] 

POSI'DIUM  or  POSEI'DIUM  (^Tloatlho^),  the 
name  of  several  promontories  sacred  to  Poseidon. 

1.  In  Europe.  1.  A  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania,  opposite  to  the  little  island  of  Leucosia, 
from  which  it  is  still  called  Punta  deUa  Licosa. 
[Leucosia."! 

2  The  SW.  cape  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  also 
called  Puscidonium.     [Poseidonium.] 

3.  A  promontory  in  Chaonia  in  Epcirus,  between 
Onchesmus  and  Buthrotum,  opposite  the  NE.  of 
Corey ra.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  PtoL  iii.  14.  §  4; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  L  p.  92.) 

4.  A  promontory  in  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Phthiotis,  described  by  Strabo  as  lying  between  the 
Maliac  and  Pagasaean  gulfs,  b  the  promontory 
closing  the  Pagasa^m  gulf  on  the  S.  It  is  called 
Zelasium  by  Livy,  now  C.  Stavros  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
330,  Fr.  32;  Ptol.  Hi.  13.  §  17;  Liv.  xxxL  46; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  351). 

POSI'DIUM  or  POSEI'DIUM  (no<ref«iov).  II. 
In  Asia.  1.  The  easternmost  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Samos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637.) 

2.  A  promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Chios  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  644;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  30),  now 
called  Cape  Helene. 

3.  A  promontory  of  Bithynia,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  of  Cios  or  Myrleia,  forming  the 
termination  of  Mount  Arganthonius,  is  now  called 
Cape  Bozburun,  in  the  Sea  o/Marmora.  (Ptol.  v.  1 . 
§4;  Marcian,  p.  70;  Scylax,  p.  35,  where  it  is 
called  simply  hxporrtipiov  rov  KtayoD  jc<{A.irov.) 

4.  A  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  7  stadia 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Mandane,  is  now  called 
C.  KisUman,  {Stadiasm,  Mair.  Afagn.  §  175.) 

5.  A  promontory  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Caria, 
south  of  Miletus,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  be- 
longed. It  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lasian  bay,  and  also  contained  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  632, 
651,  658;  Plin.  v.  31;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  17;  Stadi- 
asm.  Mar.  Magn.  §§  273, 275, 276.)  Its  modem 
name  is  C.  Baba  or  dd  Arbora.  [L.  S.] 

6.  A  promontory  in  Arabia,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entnince  of  the  gulf  of  Heroopolis,  where  was  a 
grove  of  palm-trees,  and  an  altar  to  Poseidon,  which 
was  erected  by  Ariston,  whom  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  gulf.  This  pro- 
montory is  now  called  Has  Mohammed.  (Artemid. 
ap.  Strab.  xTi.  p.  776-,  Diod.  iiL  42.)     Sbcabo,  or 
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his  copyist,  erroneously  says  that  it  lies  within  the 
Aelanitic  recess.  (S^  tiie  notes  of  Gruskurd  vA 
Kramer.)  < 

7.  A  promontory  in  Arabia,  E.  of  the  Stnuts  d  { 
the  Red  Sea  {Bab-el- Mandeb,  Ptol.  vL  7.  §8).  ! 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  Na  £,  as  sane  j 
modem  writers  have  done. 

8.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  district 
Cassiotis,  lying  S.  of  Mt.  Casias.  There  are  atni 
remains  of  this  town  at  Posseda,  (Strab.  xvL  pp. 
751,753;    Ptol.  v.  15.  §  3  ;    Plin.  v.  20.  s.  18.) 

POSIDONIA,POSIDONIATES  SINUS.  [Pab- 

STL'M.] 

POSTU'MIA  or  POSTUMIA'NA  CASTBA,  i 
fortress  in  Hispania  Baetica,  seated  en  a  hill  iKar 
the  river  Salsum  (Hirt.  B.  Hvtp.  8) ;  probat^y  the 
modem  Salado,  between  Osuiia  and  Ante^aero. 
(Mariana,  iii.  2;  Flores,  Esp.  &  x.  pi  150,  xiL  p. 
14.)  [T.H.D.] 

POTAMI  (riora^O,  a  fort  on  the  north-esstem 
part  of  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a  harbour  fior 
small  craft  According  to  Arrian  (/Vr^  P.E. 
p.  15)  it  was  150  stadia  to  the  NE.  of  Stc- 
phane,  but  according  to  others  only  120.  (liar- 
cian,  p.  72 ;  Anonym.  Peripl  P.  E.  pu  7,  who  phces 
it  100  stadia  to  the  SW.  of  Cape  Syrias.)     [LS.] 

POTA'MLAl  (norofJa),  a  district  in  the  SW. 
of  PaphUgonia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ziL  p.  56SX 
but  without  defining  its  extent  or  limits.        [L.  S.] 

POTAMUS,  or  POTAML  [Attica,  p.  331,  b.] 

PO^TANA  (n&Toya,  Agatharch.  de  Mar.EfjOir. 
§  104,  ed  Paris,  1855),  a  place  mentioned  by  Aga- 
tharchides,  which  Alexander  the  Great  ibanded  st  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  Diodorus  caUs  it  IX^arai  (oL 
46).  It  has  been  suspected,  with  some  reason,  that  tbe 
name  in  both  of  these  authors  is  an  error  fbrPsttsk 
(the  present  Tattd),  which  is  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  by  Arrian  (^Anab.  y.  4,  vi.  17,  Indie,  c  2) 
and  by  Pliny  (ii.  75).  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
name  may  readily  be  conceived  as  a  Graecism  £f 
PaUm^  a  conun<m  Indian  word  for  a  town  or 
city.  [V.] 

POTE'NTIA.  \.(ll<n*rria'.  ^a.Potentinus:5te 
Maria  a  Potema),  a  town  of  Pioennm,  situated  oo 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  still  called  the  Pjtema^  sod 
18  miles  S.  of  Ancona.  We  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  there  was  an  ancient  town 
on  the  spot  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Picenum  ;  but  in  B.  c.  184  a  Roman  colony  was 
settled  there,  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  Piss&- 
ram  in  Umbria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44;  Veil.  Pat.  L  15. 
The  older  editions  of  Livy  have  Pollentia,  bnt  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  trae  reading  is  Potcntis.) 
It  was,  as  well  as  the  latter,  a  "  oolonia  civium," 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  risen  to  a  posi- 
tion of  importance ;  and  with  tbe  exception  ^  sn 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero  of  an  earthqosks 
that  occurred  in  its  territory  (Cic  de  Bantp. 
Resp.  28),  no  mention  of  its  name  is  foond  in  his- 
tory. It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  all  the  geogn- 
phens  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Picennm,  and  at  a  later 
period  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries. 
(Stitib.  T.  p  241  ;  Mel.  il  4.  §  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  13. 
s.  18  ;  Ptol.  in.  1.  §  21 ;  Itin.  Ant  pp.  101,  313 ; 
Tab.  PeuL)  From  the  Liber  Coloniamm  we  letm 
that  it  had  received  a  fresh  body  of  colonists,  though 
it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  {Lib.  Colon,  pp 
226,  257);  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
retained  the  rank  of  a  colony  wader  the  Roman  Em- 
,  ^nre.    C^umpt,  de  CoL   p.  336).    It  became  as 
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in  the  early  ages  of  Cliri&tianity ;  and 
the  time  of  its  decay  or  destmction  seems  to  be  un- 
known ;  but  the  site  is  now  wholly  deserted.  Con- 
sidemble  mnains  of  the  ancient  city  were  still  risi- 
ble in  the  time  of  Holstenins  in  the  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  J\)tenzaj  near  its  mouth ;  and  the 
Dame  is  still  retained  by  an  ancient  church  and 
abbey  called  Sta  Maria  a  PotemOj  about  a  mile 
from  the  Porto  di  Recanatu  (IloUten.  Not.  ad 
Clmver.  p.  134.) 

2.  (Tiortrria,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Potentinus:  Potenza), 
a  city  of  the  interior  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Casuentus  or  Basiento^  not  far  from 
its  source,  and  aboTe  60  miles  from  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  Ko  mention  of  it  occurs  in  history,  and 
though  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Liber  Coloniarum,  among  the  municipal  towns  of 
Lucania,  we  have  no  indication  of  its  superior  im- 
portance. But  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  dis- 
eorered  there,  it  is  evident  that  it  was,  under  the 
Boman  em|Hre,  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  and 
must  at  that  period  have  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
Mderable  in  Lucania,  the  towns  of  that  province 
liaring  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  great  decay. 
The  Itineraries  give  us  two  lines  of  road  passing 
thruogh  Potentia,  the  one  from  Venusia  southwards 
towards  Grumentnm  and  Nerulum,  the  other  from 
Salemum  and  the  valley  of  the  Silarus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  continued  in  the  direction  of  Tarentum. 
(Plin.  iiL  IL  s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70;  Lib.  Col 
pw  209;  ftin.  Ant,  p.  104;  Tab.  PeuL;  Mommscn 
/.  R.  N.  pp.  23,  24.)  The  modem  city  of  Potenza 
ii  the  capital  of  the  Basilicata^  a  province  which 
ooDiprises  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Lucania: 
it  does  not  occupy  precisely  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  the  remains  of  which  are  visible  at  a  place 
called  La  MuratOj  in  the  valley  below  the  modem 
city.     (RomanelU,  vol.  i.  p.  435.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

POTHEREUS,  a  river  of  Crete  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  (L  4),  is  identified  by  some  with  the  Ca- 
tairhactes  of  Ptolemy.     [Gatakahactes.] 

POTIDAEA.     [CAsaASDRKiA.] 

POTIDA'N  lA  (Uorthayla :  Eth.  UoriZavidrris),  a 
town  in  Aetolia  Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Locris, 
and  one  day's  march  from  Oeneon.  (Thuc.  iii  96 ; 
Lit.  xxriii.  1 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 

POTNIAE  (TlATPiai:  Eth.  Uorvitis,  fern.  Hor- 
Fiif ),  a  village  of  Boeotia,  on  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Plataea,  distant  10  stadia  from  the  former  city. 
It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  con- 
tained a  grove  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pine). Potniae  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
residence  of  Gbucus,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
infuriated  mares.  (Xen.  BelL  v.  4.  §  51 ;  Pans.  is. 
^*  §§  l|  3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  xxv.  8.  s.  53; 
Virg.  Gwrff.  iiL  268  ;  Ov.  Ibis,  557 ;  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  art.  Glaucus.)  According  to  Strabo  (p. 
412)  some  authorities  regarded  Potniae  as  the  Hy- 
pothebae  of  Homer  (Jl.  ii.  505).  Gell  places  Potniae 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  village  of  Taki. 
(Gell,  Itinerary,  p.  110;  comp.  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  323.) 

PBAASPA.     [Phraata.] 

PRA'CTIUS  (UpdjcTios),  a  small  river  in  the 
north  of  Troas,  flowing  firom  Mount  Ida,  and  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Hellespont  a  little  below 
Percote.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  835;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  590; 
Arrian,  Anab.  L  12.  §  6.)  Some  identify  it  with 
the  modem  Borga^  and  others  with  the  Mwikakoi- 
StL  [L.  S.] 
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IIpa^coTc,  IHon  Cass. :  Eth.  Ufmvurrtwos,  or 
Tlpm»t<rrnv6s,  Praenestinus:  Pakstrina\  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  in  early  times  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  important,  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Latium.  It  was  situated  on  a  projectmg 
point  or  spur  of  the  Apennines,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Alban  Hills,  and  nearly  due  E.  of 
Rome,  from  which  it  was  distant  23  miles. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  238;  Itin.  Awt.  p.  302;  Westphal, 
RomiacJie  Kampagne,  p.  106.)  Various  mythical 
talcs  were  current  in  ancient  times  as  to  its  founder 
and  origin.  Of  these,  that  adopted  by  Virgil  as- 
cribed its  foundation  to  Caeculus,  a  reputed  son  of 
Vulcan  (Vlrg.  Aen.  vii.  678);  and  this,  we  leam 
from  SoUnus,  was  the  tradition  preserved  by  the 
Praenestines  themselves  (Solin.  2.  §  9).  Another 
tradition,  obviously  of  Greek  origin,  derived  its 
name  and  foundation  from  Praenestus,  a  son  of 
Lntinus,  the  ofispring  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Steph. 
B.  9.  V. ;  Solin.  L  c).  Strabo  also  calls  it  a  Greek 
city,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  previously  called 
noAvore^avof  (Strab.  v.  p.  238).  Another  form 
of  the  same  name  name  is  given  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9), 
who  tells  us  its  original  name  was  Stephane.  And 
finally,  as  if  to  complete  the  series  of  contradictions, 
its  name  is  found  in  the  lists  of  the  reputed  colonies  of 
Alba,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Latinus 
Silvius  (Vict.  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  17;  Diod.  vii.  ap. 
Ettseb.  Arm.  p.  185).  But  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  earlier  traditi<xis  were  those  which  assigned 
it  a  more  ancient  and  independent  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  its  name  in  history  is  in  the  list  of 
tlie  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  as  given  by  Diony- 
sius,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  foraied 
an  important  member  of  that  confederacy.  (Dioiiys. 
V.  61.)  But  as  early  as  B.C.  499,  according  to 
Livy,  it  quitted  the  cause  of  the  confederates  and 
joined  the  Rconans,  an  event  which  that  historian 
places  just  before  Uie  battle  of  Regillus.  (Liv.  ii. 
19.)  Whether  its  separation  frcm  the  rest  of  the 
latins  was  permanent  or  not,  we  have  no  inform- 
ation; but  on  the  next  occasion  when  the  name  of 
Praeneste  occurs,  it  was  still  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  sufiered  in  consequence  from  the  ravages  of  tho 
Aequians  and  Volscians,  b.  a  462  (Lir.  iii.  8). 
The  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gatds  seems,  however, 
to  have  introduced  a  change  in  the  rehitions  of  the 
two  cities.  Shortly  after  that  event  (b.  c.  383)  the 
Praenestines  are  mentioned  as  making  hostile  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  the  Gabians  and 
Labicans :  the  Romans  at  first  treated  this  breach  of 
faith  with  neglect,  apparently  firom  unwillingness  to 
provoke  so  powerful  an  enemy;  but  the  next  year, 
the  Praenestines  having  sent  an  army  to  the  support 
of  the  revolted  colonists  of  Velitrae,  war  was  for- 
mally declared  agunst  them.  The  Praenestines  now 
joined  their  former  enemies  the  Volscians,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  took  by  storm  the  Roman 
colony  of  Satriccun.  (Liv.  vi.  21,  22.)  The  next 
year  the  Volscians  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
by  Camillus,  but  no  mention  is  made  <^  the  Prae- 
nestines as  taking  part  in  it  The  following  season, 
however  (b.  c.  380),  they  levied  a  large  army,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  domestic  dissensions  at 
Rome,  which  impeded  the  levying  of  troops,  they 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  From  thence 
they  withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  where  they 
were  attacked  and  defeated  by  T.  Quintios  Cincin- 
natus,  who  had  been  named  in  all  haste  dictator. 
So  complete  was  their  rout  that  they  not  only  fled 
in  confusion  to  the  yeiy  gates  of  Praeneste,  b«t 
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Cindnnattu,  following  np  hu  advantage,  reduced 
(Ugbt  towns  which  were  subject  to  Praeneste  by 
force  of  arms,  and  compelled  the  city  itself  to  sub- 
mission (Liv.  vi.  26 — 29).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  statement  of  Livy  which  represents 
this  as  an  unqualified  surrender  (deditio)  is  one  of 
the  exaggerations  so  common  in  the  early  Roman 
history,  but  the  inscription  noticed  by  him,  which 
was  placed  by  Cincinnatus  under  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Imperator,  certainly  seems  to  have  claimed 
the  capture  of  Praeneste  itself  as  well  as  its  de- 
pendent towns.  (Fest.  t.  v.  TrietUem.  p.  363.) 

Yet  the  very  next  year  the  Praenostines  were 
again  in  arms,  and  stimulated  the  other  Latin  cities 
against  Rome.  (Liv.  vi.  30.)  With  tliis  exception 
we  hear  no  more  of  them  for  some  time;  but  a 
notice  which  occurs  in  Diodoms  that  they  concluded 
a  truce  with  Rome  in  B.C.  351,  shows  that  they 
were  still  acting  an  independent  part,  and  kept  aloof 
from  the  other  Latins.  (Diod.  xvL  45.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
great  IjAin  War  of  b.  a  340.  In  the  second  year 
of  that  war  they  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Pedani,  and,  though  defeated  by  the  consul  Aemilius, 
they  continued  the  contest  the  next  year  togetlier 
with  the  Tiburtines;  and  it  was  the  final  defeat  of 
their  combined  forces  by  Camillus  at  Pedum  (d.  c. 
338)  that  eventually  terminated  the  struggle.  (Liv. 
viii.  12 — 14.)  In  the  peace  which  ensued,  the 
Praenestines,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  of  Tibur, 
were  punislied  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, but  in  other  respects  their  position  remained 
imchanged :  they  did  not,  like  the  other  cities  of 
Ijatium,  receive  the  Roman  franchise,  but  continued 
to  subsist  as  a  nominally  independent  state,  in  al- 
liance with  the  powerful  republic.  They  furnished 
like  the  other  '^socii'*  their  quota  of  troops  on  their 
own  separate  account,  and  the  Praenestine  auxili- 
aries are  mentioned  in  several  instances  as  forming 
a  separate  body.  Even  in  the  time  of  Polybins  it 
was  one  of  the  places  which  retained  the  Jus  Exilii, 
and  could  afford  shelter  to  persons  banished  from 
Rome.     (Pol.  vL  14.) 

On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  the  fidelity  of 
the  Praenestines  seems  to  have  been  suspected,  and 
the  Romans  compelled  them  to  deliver  hostages. 
(Zonar.  viii.  3.)  Shortly  afterwards  Praeneste  was 
the  point  from  whence  that  monarch  turned  back 
on  his  advance  to  Rome.  There  is  no  probability 
that  he  took  the  town.  Eutropius  says  merely  thai 
he  advanced  to  Praeneste;  and  the  expression  of 
Florus  that  he  looked  down  upon  Rome  from  the 
citadel  of  Praeneste  is  probably  only  a  rhetorical 
flourish  of  that  inaccurate  writer.  (Flor.  iL  18 ; 
Eutrop.  it  12.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  a  body 
of  Praenestine  troops  dlstinguiKhed  themselves  by 
their  gallant  defence  of  Casilinnm  against  Hannibal, 
and  though  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender,  they 
were  rewarded  for  their  valour  and  fidelity  by  the 
Roman  senate,  while  the  liighest  honours  were  paid 
them  in  their  native  city.  (Liv.  xxiii.  19, 20.)  It 
is  remarkable  that  they  refused  to  accept  the  ofler 
of  the  Roman  franchise;  and  the  Praenestines  in 
general  retained  their  independent  position  till  the 
period  of  the  Social  War,  when  they  received  the 
Roman  franchise  together  irith  the  other  allies. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  65.) 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  SuIU,  Praeneste 
bore  an  important  part  It  was  occupied  by  Cinna 
when  he  was  driven  from  Rome  in  n.  c.  87  (Appian, 
£.  C.  L  65)  and  appears  to  have  continued  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Marian  party  till  b.  c  82.  wba  it 
afforded  a  shelter  to  the  younger  Marias  with  iht 
remains  of  his  army,  after  his  defeat  by  SaUi  at 
Sacriportus.  The  natural  strength  of  the  dtj  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  new  fortifications,  so  tbt 
SulU  abandoned  all  idea  of  reducing  it  by  force  of 
arms,  and  was  omteot  to  draw  lines  of  circiiiB> 
vallation  round  it,  and  trust  to  the  slower  procca  tf 
a  blockade,  the  conunand  of  which  he  entnuted  to 
Lucretius  Ofella.  while  he  himself  carried  oo  <^xn- 
tious '  in  the  field  against  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Marian  party.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  br 
these  generals  to  relieve  Praeneste,  but  witkiit 
effect;  and  at  length,  afler  the  great  battle  at  the 
Colline  Gate  and  the  defeat  of  the  Sanmite  gtnenl 
Pontius  Telesinus,  the  inhabitants  opened  thor 
gates  to  Ofella.  Marios,  despairing  of  safety,  tfter 
a  vain  attempt  to  escape  by  a  subterranean  pasbs^, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Appian,  B.  C.  1 87~ 
94 ;  Plut.  Mcar.  46,  SuH  28,  29,  32 ;  VelL  PiL 
ii.  26,  27  ;  Liv.  EpiL  Ixxxvii.,  Izzxviii.)  The  dtj 
itself  was  severely  punished  ;  all  Hm  citizens  witboi^ 
distinction  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  ton 
given  up  to  plunder;  its  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled, and  a  militaiy  colony  settled  bj  Sulla  in 
possession  of  its  territoiy.  (Appian,  h  c ;  Locan. 
iL  194;  Strab.  v.  p.  239;  Flor.  iii.  21.)  The 
town  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  transferred 
from  the  hill  to  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  temple 
of  Fortune  with  its  appurtenances  so  extended  ud 
enlarged  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  site  of  tbe 
ancient  city.  (Nibby,  Diniomi,  voL  ii.  p.  481 ; 
but  see  Bonnann,  Alt  LaL  Choirogr,  p.  207,  note 
429.) 

But  the  citadel  still  remMued,  and  the  natand 
strength  of  the  position  rendered  Praeneste  always  s 
place  of  importance  as  a  stronghold.  Hence,  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  one  of  the  points  which  Catiline 
was  desirous  to  occupy,  but  which  had  been  stu- 
diously guarded  by  Cicero  (Cic.  tn  Cat  L  3);  and 
at  a  later  period  L.  Antonius  retired  thither  in  b.  c. 
41,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  his  dispute  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  dictate  terms 
to  his  rival  at  Rome.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  M.  Anto- 
nius took  refuge  there  at  the  same  tinie.  (Appian. 
B.C.y.  21,  23,  29.)  From  this  time  we  hear  bat 
little  of  Praeneste  in  history ;  it  is  probable  from 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  both  by  Strabo 
and  Appian,  that  it  never  recovered  the  bk)w  m- 
flicted  on  its  prosperity  by  Sulhi  (Strab.  Lc; 
Appian,  B.  C,  i.  94);  but  the  new  colony  established 
at  that  time  rose  again  into  a  flourishing  and  con- 
siderable town.  Its  proximity  to  Rome  uA  its  ele- 
vated and  healthy  situatum  made  it  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Romans  during  the  simiina',  and  the 
poets  of  the  first  century  of  the  Empire  abound  in 
allusions  to  it  as  a  cool  and  pleasant  phux  of  sub- 
urban retirement.  (Juv.  iiL  190,  xiv.  88 ;  Martial, 
X.  30.  7;  SUt  5i7r.  iv.  2. 15;  Plin.  V.p.  ▼.  6.  §  45; 
Flor.  i.  11.)  Among  others  it  was  much  frequented 
by  Augustus  himself,  and  was  a  favourite  pUtoe  of 
retirement  of  Horace.  (Suet.  A%ig.  72 ;  Hor.  Cwjh- 
iii.  4.  23,  Ep,  i.  2.  1.)  Tiberius  also  recovered 
there  from  a  dangerous  attack  of  illnees  (Gell. 
N.  A.  xvi.  13) ;  and  Hadrian  built  a  villa  there, 
which,  though  not  comparable  to  his  celebrated  villa 
at  Tibur,  was  apparently  <hi  an  extensive  scale.  It 
was  there  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  was  lesidinj; 
when  he  lost  his  son  Annius  Verus,  a  child  of  seven 
years  old.    (Jul.  Capit.  M,  AnL  21.) 

Praeneste  appears  to  have  always  retained  its 
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eokoial  nnk  and  coDdiU(»i.  Cicero  mentions  it  hj 
the  title  of  a  Colonia  (Cic.  m  Cat  i.  3);  and  though 
neither  Pliny  nor  the  Liber  Coloniamm  give  it  that 
Appellation,  its  cdonial  dignity  under  the  Empire 
18  abandantlj  attested  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  254 ;  Lib,  Colon,  p.  236  ; 
Orall.  Inter.  1831,  3051,  &c,)  A.  Gellins  indeed 
has  a  8t<»7  that  the  Praenestines  applied  to  Tiberius 
as  a  fav<Nir  to  be  changed  from  a  colony  into  a 
Maoicipium ;  but  if  theur  request  was  really  granted, 
as  he  asserts,  the  change  could  have  lasted  for  but 
a  short  time.  (Gell.  N.  A.  xvi.  1 3 ;  Zumpt,  L  c.) 
We  find  scarcely  any  mention  of  Praeneste  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire,  nor  does 
its  name  figuro  in  the  Gothic  wars  which  followed  : 
bat  it  appears  again  under  the  Lombard  kings,  and 
bears  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  middle  ages.  At 
this  period  it  was  ccnnmonly  known  as  the  Civitas 
Praenestina,  and  it  is  th'is  form  of  the  name — which 
is  already  found  in  an  inscription  of  a.  d.  408 
(Orell.  Inscr,  105) — that  has  been  gradually  cor- 
mpied  into  its  modem  appellation  of  Paiettnna. 

The  m«xlem  city  is  built  almost  entirely  upon 
the  site  and  gigantic  substructions  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  which,  after  its  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment by  SulU,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower 
slope  of  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  crowned 
by  the  ancient  citadel.     This  hill,  which  b  of  very 
considerable  elevation  (being  not  less  than  2400 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  more  than  1200  above  its 
immediate  base),  projects  like  a  great  buttress  or 
bastion  from  the  angle  of  the  Apennines  towards 
the  Alban  Hills,  so  that  it  looks  down  upon  and 
seems  to  command  the  whole  of  the  Campagna 
around  Rome.    It  is  this  position,  combined  with 
the  great  strength  of  the  citadel  arising  from  the 
elevation  and  steepness  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  that  rendered  Praeneste  a  position  of  such 
importance.    The  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  now  occupied  by  a  castle  of 
the  middle  ages  called  CatUl  S,  Pietro :  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  ancient  walls  still  renuuns, 
constructed  in  a  veiy  massive  style  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  limestone;  sad  two  irregular  lines  of  wall 
of  similar  construction  descend  from  thence  to  the 
lower  town,  which  they  evidently  served  to  connect 
with  the  citadel  above.    The  lower,  or  modem  town, 
rises  in  a  somewhat  pyramidal  manner  on  successive 
terraces,  supported  by  walls  or  facings  of  polygonal 
masonry,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  walls  df  the 
city.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  successive 
sti^^es  or  terraces  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Fortune;  but  it  is- probable  that  they  are  of 
much  older  date  than  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  pre- 
viously formed  part  of  the  ancient  city,  the  streets 
of  which  may  have  occupied  these  lines  of  terraces 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  those  of  the  modem  town  do 
at  the  present  day.    There  are  in  all  five  successive 
termcee,  the  highest  of  which  was  crowned  by  the 
temple  of  Fortune  properly  so  called, — a  circular 
building  with  a  vaulted  roof,  the  rains  of  which 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when 
they  were  destroyed  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.    Below 
this    was  a  hemicycle,  or   semicircular  building, 
with  a  portico,  the  plan  of  which  may  be  still 
traced;  and  on  one  of  the  inferior  terraces  there 
still  remains  a  mosaic,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  interesting  in  existence.     Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  restore  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  temple,  an  edifice  wholly  unlike  any 
other  of  its  kind ;  but  tliey  ore  all  to  a  great  extent 
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conjecluraL  A  detailed  account  of  the  existing 
remains,  and  of  all  that  can  be  traced  of  the  plan 
and  arrangement,  will  be  found  in  Nibby.  (IHn- 
tomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  494 — 510.) 

The  celebrity  of  the  shrine  or  sanctuary  of  For- 
tune at  Praeneste  is  attested  by  many  ancient 
writere  (Ovid,  Fast.  vL  61 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viu.  366 ; 
Lucan,  ii.  194 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  238),  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  an  early 
period.  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  the  temple  in  his 
time  as  one  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as  splendour, 
gives  us  a  legend  derived  from  the  records  of  the 
Praenestines  concerning  its  foundation,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  oracle  known  as  the  Sortes  Pnie~ 
nestinae,  which  was  closely  associated  with  the 
worehip  of  Fortune,  (Cic  de  Div,  iL  41.)  So  ce- 
lebrated was  this  mode  of  divination  that  not  only 
Romans  of  distinction,  but  even  foreign  potentates, 
are  mentioned  as  consulting  them  (Val.  Max.  i. 
3.  §1;  Liv.  xlv.  44;  Propert  iii.  24.  3);  and 
though  Cicero  treats  them  with  contempt,  as  in  his 
day  obtaining  credit  only  with  the  vulgar,  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius  that  Tiberius  was  deterred  by 
religious  scmples  from  interfering  with  them,  and 
Doroitian  consulted  them  every  year.  Alexander 
Severus  also  appears,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to 
have  done  the  same.  (Suet  Tib,  63,  DomU,  15; 
Lamprid.  Alex,  Set,  A.)  Numerous  inscriptions 
also  prove  that  they  continued  to  be  frequently  con- 
sulted till  a  kite  period  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was 
not  till  4iftcr  the  establishment  of  Christianity  that 
the  custom  fell  altogether  into  disuse.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Bormann,  pp.  2 12, 2 13;  Orelli,  Inter.  1756—1759.) 
The  Preenestine  goddess  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially known  by  the  name  of  Fortuna  Primigenia, 
and  her  worship  was  closely  associated  with  that  of 
the  infant  Jupiter.  (Cic.  dSs  Div.  L  c;  Inscr.  ut 
tup.)  Another  title  under  which  Jupiter  was  spe- 
cially worshipped  at  Praeneste  was  that  of  Jupiter 
Imperator,  and  the  statue  of  the  deity  at  Rome 
which  bore  that  appelhttion  was  considered  to  have 
been  brought  from  Praeneste  (Liv.  vi.  29). 

The  other  ancient  remains  which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Palettrina  belong  to  the  later  city  or  the 
colony  of  Sulla,  and  are  situated  in  the  plain  at 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Among 
these  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  villa  or  palace 
of  the  emperon,  which  appears  to  have  been  built 
by  Hadrian  about  A.  d.  134.  They  resemble  much 
in  their  general  style  those  of  his  villa  at  TivoUy 
but  are  much  inferior  in  preservation  as  well  as  in 
extent.  Near  them  is  an  old  church  still  called 
Sta  Maria  della  Vtlla, 

It  was  not  far  finom  this  spot  that  were  discovered 
in  1773  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  calendar,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  which  was  arranged  by  the 
grammarian  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  set  up  by  him 
in  the  foram  of  Praeneste.  (Suet.  Gramm.  17.) 
They  are  commonly  called  the  Fasti  Praenestini,  and 
have  been  repeat^ly  published,  first  by  Foggini 
(fol.  Romae,  1779),  with  an  elaborate  commen- 
tary; and  again  as  an  appendix  to  the  edition 
of  Suetonius  by  Wolf  (4  vols.  8va  Lips.  1802); 
also  in  Orelli  {Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  379,  &c.).  Not- 
withstanding this  evidence,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  forum  of  Praeneste  was  so  figu*  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  its  site  is  more  probably  indicated  by 
the  discovery  of  a  number  of  pedestals  with  honoraiy 
inscriptions,  at  a  spot  near  the  SW.  angle  of  the 
modem  city.  These  inscriptions  range  over  a  period 
from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  tlie  fifth  century,  thus 
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PRAENETUS. 


teoding  to  prove  the  continaed  importance  of  Prac- 
neste  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
(Nibby,  toI.  ii.pp.  513 — 515;  Fopgini,  I.e.  pp.  v. — 
Till.)  Otiier  in^icriptions  mention  the  existence  uf  a 
theatre  and  an  amphitheatre^  a  portic-o  and  curia, 
and  a  spoliarium ;  but  no  remains  of  any  of  thc»e 
edifices  can  be  traced.  (G  niter,  Irucr.  jk  132; 
Orelli,  Inscr.  2532 ;  Bormann,  note  434.) 

The  celebrated  grammarian  Verrius  Flaccus,  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  probably  a  native  of  Prae- 
neste,  as  was  also  the  well-known  author  Aelianus, 
who,  tliongh  he  wrote  in  Greek,  was  a  Koman  citi- 
sen  by  birth.  (Suid.  $.  v.  Ai\uiy6s}.  The  family 
of  the  Anicii  also,  so  illustrious  under  the  Empire, 
aeems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Praencste,  as 
a  Q.  Anicius  b  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  magistrate 
of  that  city  as  early  as  b.  c.  304.    (Plin.  xxxiii.  1. 

8.  6.)  It  is  probable  also  that  in  Livy  (zxiii.  19) 
we  should  read  M.  Anicius  for  Manicius.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Praenestines  appear  to  have  had 
certiun  dialectic  peculiarities  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  other  Latins ;  these  arc  more  than 
once  alluded  to  by  Plautus,  as  well  as  by  later 
gramnmrians.  (Plant  Trinwn.  iii.  1.  8,  True.  iiL 
2.  23;  Quintil.  Inst  i.  5.  §  56 ;  Fest  8.  v.  Nephrm- 
dis,  Id.  B.  V.  Tonffere.) 

The  territory  of  Praencste  was  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  nuts,  which  are  noticed  by  Cato. 
(iH.  H.  8,  143 ;  Plin.  xvii.  13.  s.  21 ;  Naevius,  ap. 
Maervh.  Sat.  iii.  18).  Hence  tlie  Praenestines 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  nicknamed  Nuculae; 
though  another  expknation  of  the  term  is  given  by 
Festus,  who  derives  it  from  the  walnuts  (nuces) 
with  which  the  Praenestine  garrison  of  Casilinum 
is  said  to  have  been  fed.     (Cic.  <fc  Or.  iu  62 ;  Fest. 

9.  F.  Nuculae.)  Pliny  also  mentions  the  rosea  of  Prae- 
ncste as  among  the  most  celebnitcd  in  Italy;  and  its 
wine  is  notic^  by  Athenaeus,  tliough  it  was  ap- 
parently not  one  of  the  choicest  kinds.  (Plin.  xxi. 
4.  s.  10;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  f.) 

It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  (vi. 
29)  that  Praeneste  in  the  days  of  its  independence, 
like  Tibur,  had  a  considerable  territory,  with  at 
least  eight  smaller  towns  as  its  dependencies; 
but  the  names  of  none  of  these  are  preserved  to  us, 
and  we  are  wholly  unable  to  fix  the  hiuits  of  its  ter- 
ritory. 

The  name  of  Via  Praenestina  was  given  to  the 
road  which,  proceeding  from  Rome  through  Gabii 
direct  to  Praeneste,  from  thence  rejoined  the  Via 
Latina  at  the  station  near  Anagnia.  It  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  the  article  Via  Praenes- 
TWA.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PRAE'NETUS  (npcJvrroj),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Bithynia,  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Argantho- 
nius,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Sinus 
Astacenus.  It  was  situated  28  Koman  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Nicaea;  and  Stephanus  B.,  who  calls 
it  UpSynKTOSj  states  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  he  a  very 
ancient  place,  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  as  it 
is  mentioned  only  by  very  late  writers.  (Pallad.  Vit. 
Chryt.  p.  75;  Socrat.  vi.  16;  Eierocl.  p.  691,  where 
it  is  culled  Prinetus;  Tab.  Peuting.^  where  it  is 
written  Pronetios.)  According  to  Cedrenus  (p.  457), 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Its  site  seems  to 
answer  to  that  of  Debrende.  [L.  S.] 

PRAESI'DIUM,  the  name  of  several  fortitied 
places  established  by  the  Romans. 

1.  In  Lnsitania,  on  the  Dotaro,  (IHn,  Ant  p. 
428.) 


PRAESUS. 

2.  In  Baetica,  oo  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  thi 
Anus  to  Emerita  (/&.  431);  thonght  by  some  to  be 
S.  Lucar  de  Guadiana. 

3.  In  Gallaecia,  not  far  from  the  Dtmro.  {Ik 
422.) 

4.  In  Britannia  Romana,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Comavii  {Not  Imp.}^  supposed  to  be  Waniri. 
(Camden,  p.  602.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PRAESl'DIUM,  a  miUtary  post  on  the  Gtmet 
Syrtis,  between  Tagulae  or  Tagulae  (^Katr-d-AtecK) 
and  Ad  Turrem.  (PeuL  Tab.)  The  result  d 
Barth's  {WandenrnffCHj  pp.  372 — 377)  laburi-.'os 
researches  upon  tlie  ancient  topography  of  the  Gntt 
Syrtis,  is  to  place  this  station  at  Jehvdia,  whoF 
there  are  remains  of  antiquity.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PRAESIDIUM.     [Taricuiae.] 

PRAESl'DIUM  POMPEII.     [Pompeh  Filie- 

SIDIUM.] 

PRAESII.     [Prasiaca.] 

PliAESTI  (Curt  ix.  8.  §  11),  a  people  of  tl.f 
Panjdbf  who  were  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Their  king  is  stated  by  Curtius  to  Iiave 
been  named  Oxycanus.  He  wonld  seem  to  hive 
been  the  same  ruler  who  is  called  by  Strabo  Tor. 
ticaiius  (xv.  p.  701).  His  name,  however,  occuis  in 
Arrian.  (Anab,  vi.  16.)  As  Curtius  calls  the 
Praesti  a  purely  Indian  nation,  it  is  not  unlikelj, 
from  the  retfcmbkuioe  of  the  names,  that  they  fonscd 
the  western  portion  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
Prasii..  [Prasiaca.]  [V.] 

PRAESUS.  or  PRASUS  (JlfMian;  in  the  ilSS. 
of  Strabo  Tlpwros^  but  in  inscriptions  IlfMuiros,  Bockh, 
Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  1102:  Hth.  npai<rtof^  more  rsrrlj 
llp€uiTit{Hj  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a  town  in  Crete,  be- 
longing to  the  Eteocretes,  and  containing  the  tnnpJe 
of  the  Dictaean  Zeus,  for  Mt.  Dicte  was  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Praesus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  475,  478.)  Thtn 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  Strabo,  d«cribiii« 
the  positi(m  of  this  town.  He  first  saya  (p.  478) 
that  Praesus  bordered  upon  the  territory  of  Leben, 
and  was  distant  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  180 
from  Gortyn ;  and  he  next  speaks  of  Praesus  as  lying 
between  the  promontories  Samoniom  and  Cherso- 
nesus,  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the  sea. 
It  is  evident  that  these  are  two  difiermt  places,  ai 
a  town,  whose  territcNy  was  cemtiguous  to  that  of 
Leben,  must  have  been  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island ;  while  the  other  town,  between  the 
promontories  of  Samomum  and  Chersonesos,  modt 
have  been  at  the  eastern  end.  The  latter  is  the 
town  of  the  Eteocretes,  possessing  the  temple  cf 
the  Dictann  Zeus,  and  the  Praesus  usually  kuDwa 
in  history  :  the  former  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Pashltfj 
(Crete,  vol.  L  p.  289.  seq.)  to  be  a  false  reading  fur 
Priansus,  a  town  mentioned  in  coins  and  inscriptioitf, 
which  he  accordingly  places  on  the  southern  coast 
between  Bienna  and  Leben.  In  this  he  is  followed 
by  Kiepert.  But  Bockh  thinks  (/lucr.  voL  ii.  p. 
405)  that  Upwaos,  or  TlpioMaos  was  the  primitive 
form  of  the  name,  flrom  which  IXpoZtrof ,  or  npiaunt 
(a  form  in  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  and  subsequently  UfwiHt 
were  derived,  just  as  in  the  Aedic  dialect  wcbva 
became  iroMra,  and  in  the  Attic  dialect  weun. 
Kramer  {cui  Strab.  L  e.)  adopts  the  opinioo  of  Biickb. 
Vpaa  the  whole  we  must  leave  uncertain  what  toini 
was  intended  by  Strabo  in  the  fanner  of  the  above- 
mentioned  passages. 

The  territory  of  Praesus  extended  across  the 
bhmd  to  either  sea.  (ScyUx,  p.  18,  Hods.)  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  place  in  Crete,  with  the 
exception  of  Polichna,  that  did  not  tike  pert  in  the 


FBAETOBIA  AUGUSTA.  PRASUCA.  Mr 

Ufilj&a  ifcuDst  Gamiciu  ia  Eld!;,  in  vdai  to  antiqoiliea  btn  bm  ftond.  (Ukot,  GaiHat,  p. 
nog*  Uw  dnth  U  Uioa*  (H«nl.  viL  i;o>    It    sas.)  [G-I-] 

*H  iMtrajti  hj  the  jnlulHtuits  of  HienpytuL  PHAETCiUUM  LATOVICO'EUM,  a  [Jks  ia 
(Ebab.  X.  p.  479.)  Agithocls,  tha  Bibjlmiin,  Upper  Pumoaia,  oa  the  idta  now  occnpjcd  tif  An. 
tiUxA  that  the  Prusii  wen  ucmtoniBd  to  surificv  itadta,  oa  Iha  lircr  Gurh.  (JL  Ant.  p.  ii9;  Tab. 
Ring  befan  muriage.  (Athea.  ii.  p.  376.)  The  Peating..  oiled  limplj  Pruloriam.)  [L.  S.] 
niiu  of  Pnau  in  Blilt  oiled  Pmaii.  (Puhlej,  PKAETU'Tll  (nfnuTo^wi,  Plol.:  EtK  npw- 
>ete,  tdL  Lp^  390,  leq.j  Hiick,  Knia,  vol  L  p.  Trmu^i,  Pol.;  PnetDtinniu),  ■  tribe  of  Cratnl 
la,  seq.)  It*lTi  "ho  occupied  a  diiliict  of  Picemuu,  boauded 

bj  the  riier  Tomunu  oa  the  S.  end  ippucatl;  h; 
the  itreem  called  by  Plinj  the  Alhal»  on  the  N. 
Thia  lut  cuioot  be  identified  with  ceilaint j,  eud  Ibe 
text  of  Pliaj  ie  probiblf  corrapt  ii  well  u  coofoMd. 
He  appeen  to  piece  the  Albula  N.  of  the  Trnenttuj 
bat  it  ia  certun  that  Ihe  Praetalii  did  not  exleod 
w  fitr  to  the  N.  «  the  Utter  riTer.  sad  it  in  prebable 
tluC  the  Btreun  now  celled  the  Saimtilo  wis  Ibdr 
Uortbeni  hnut.  We  hare  no  (ccoODI  of  the  oiigia 
of  the  PnelDtit,  or  their  reluioa  to  Ihe  PiceotH, 
from  whom  the;  eeem  to  hiTe  been  Kgiided  u  to 
aomeeitenladistiact  people,  though  more  frequently 
inclnded  onder  the  ooe  generel  eppelletinn.  The 
PBAETOmA  AUGUSTA.  [Ai-QUiri  PRii-  ■■  Ager  Pnelnlianiia-  ii  mantiDaed  bj  Lirj  and  Po- 
roKiA.]  Ijbioi,  u  well  ee  b;  Plio;,  aa  ■  well-luiDwa  dietrict, 

PKAETOmUH.  Then  were  placet  of  thi>  name  and  Ptolemj  ecea  diBtisgiuahea  it  altogether  Cam 
D  Gallia.  Uiipaaia,  and  ui  other  coantriei  which  Picmom,  ia  which,  hnArer,  it  waa  certainlj  gene- 
JibBohuuib  occupied.  A  Praetoriam  ia  the  reudeoce  nllj  compriied.  (FoL  iii.  8S ;  Lir.  xiii.  9.  utiL 
/  ■  fnetor  and  the  aeat  of  the  aapcEina  coiut.  49 ;  Plin.  iiL  13.  >.  18 ;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  g  SB.)  But 
Ihft  word  waa  alao  need  to  eignify  a  magnificent  the  name  eaetua  to  have  coatinaed  in  general  aae, 
palatial  bailding.  The  Table  moriu  a  Praeloriam  and  became  comipted  in  the  middle  agea  into  Pm- 
Ib  Gallia,  od  a  read  from  An^aatoritam  (^Limogu).  tiam  and  Apmliam,  fmm  whence  the  modem  mune 
&t  tho  Pnelorinm  the  road  diYidca,  one  branch  of  ^6nBzo(nov  applied  toall the  northeraoiDetpro- 
gODig  to  Angiiftaneniedun  (Ciermonf  Femmd  io  liDca  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplea)  is  generallj  thuugbt 
Ilie.^iii«r^)  andtheother  toAvadcum(Baiif^ei).  to  be  deriied.  (Blond!  Flavii, /(oiia  JUiutrala, 
&  ia  lut  poeaible  to  fix  the  aits  of  this  PraeCo-  p.  394.)  The  chief  city  of  Che  PraetatU  waa  Intcr- 
rnun.  [G.  L.]        amiia,<»lled  for  diatioctioD'siakePraetntiana,  which 

PRAETOIUUM.  1.  A  town  la  the  territory  of  nnder  the  name  of  Ttramo  ia  atill  the  chief  towa 
the  Lacetani,  in  the  NE.  of  Hisfsnia  TarracouenBia,  of  one  of  the  proTiiuXB  of  the  Abnaxi.  Ptolemy 
and  on  the  road  {sum  Tairaco,  in  Gaul,  to  BinUno.  also  aaaigns  to  them  the  towo  of  Bengra.  (Ptol. 
iftia.  Ant.  p.  393.)  Usnally  ideniiSed  with  La  L  e.)  Flinj  mentiona  the  "Ager  Fahnenaia'  in 
Root,  where  there  are  atill  considerehle  Human  re-  ckoe  connectioa  with  the  Praetalii  ("Ager  Fise- 
maina.      (Maroa,  Hiip.  ii.  SO.)  tntianns  Palnwaeiaqne,'  Fhn.  L  c.) ;  bat  thia  appeara 

S.  (nrrsiofiiB,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  17),aplac9iD  tbemcat  to  have  been  only  a  email  district,  which  was  cele- 
K  part  </  Britannia  Romina,  in  the  territory  if  the  braled,  as  was  the  Praetntitn  ngion  generally,  for 
Pariai,  whence  there  waa  a  eeparate  road  from  the  the  excellence  of  its  winea.  (Plin.  lir.  6.  a.  8; 
Bnnan  Wall  to  Eboiacum  (/ItiL  Ant.  pp.  464,  466.)    DioKor.  t.  19  ;  Sll.  llaL  it.  S6S.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ItaBapp«edbyCalnden(p.87l)  tobefiererbyia  PRAS(IIpii;  £lA.  flpdn'tt),  a  (own  cf  Fbthiotis 
YariMn ;  by  otheia  it  bae  beea  variously  tdentified  in  Tbeaaaly,  a  little  S.  of  Pbaraalus.  For  its  pcai- 
vith  PatriigUin,  Btbbtnloa,  Sonta,  Kinffiloa,  tlon  bm  KaBTnACiun.  (Sen.  ifelL  ir.  3-  §  9, 
uii  FlaaioniiiglL  Some  writera  diatmgnish  the  Pe-  .Jjru.  S.  g  9 ;  Steph.  B.  (.  v.) 
taaria  of  Ptolemy  from  the  Fractorium  of  the  Itine-  PBASIACA  (njuruuii,  PtoL  viL  1.  g  S3),  a 
my;  and  Gale  (/(in.  p.  24)  identiSea  the  former  very  eiteoiiTe  and  rich  diatrict  in  the  centre  of 
1^  with  AaiOg  aa  the  Demenl.  [T.UJ).]  l/imiotlan,  along  tha  banks  of  the  Gangea  and  tie 
PBAETO'RIUU,  AD  {llpanipuir),  a  place  in  Sana,  whoee  chief  town  waa  lbs  celebnted  Palibo- 
Upper  FaniMnia,  eoalh  cf  the  Savns,  on  the  road  thra.  The  oama  of  ita  inhabitania,  which  ia  wiitten 
ban  Sisda  to  Siimiom.  {Tab.  Peuting. ;  Ptol.  ii.  with  alight  diSereilcts  in  dificrent  anlhon,  ia  moat 
15.  %  6.)  It  was  probably  a  place  where  a  court  correctly  givea  aa  Prasii  by  Slmbo  (xr.  p  70S,  703), 
if  juatics  waa  held  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  aor-  and  by  Pliny  (•!.  19.  a.  99),  who  sUtea  that  thor 
muMliiig  district,  or  it  conlained  an  imperial  palace  king  anpported  duly  no  less  than  150,000  foot, 
ahare  the  emparura  pnt  ap  when  travelling  in  that  30,M>0  hone,  and  9000  elephaota.  Diodor^is  calla 
MKmtiy.  [L.  S.]         them  Piacsii  (xvli.  93),  aa    dots    al»   riutarih. 

FRAETOmUU  AGRIPPI'dAE.  Thia  Prae-  iAiei.  62.)  In  Curtius  again  they  occur  under 
tniom  appMiB  in  Iha  Table,  and  is  distinf^uiihed  the  form  of  Phairuii  (ix.  2.  g  S).  It  waa  Io  Iho 
bj  ttiB  representation  of  a  large  building.  U'Anvilla  king  of  the  Frasii,  Sandiwottua  ( Chondragi^Uit), 
soDJectona  that  tl  may  hsce  takea  ita  name  from  that  the  famous  minion  of  Ucgaathenes  by  Seleacns 
ipipjana,  the  daughter  of  Gennanicus  and  the  took  place.  (Plin.  L  c;  Curt  ix.  9;  Ap[»an,  Sy. 
DUttaer  of  Neio,  who  gave  her  name  to  the  Colonia  55;  I'lut.  .4kc.  ti;  Juatin,  XT.  4.)  All  authora 
igiippmeneis  (C7ofi^iK).  Tba  Praetorium  ia  placed  concur  in  Btutiiig  that  this  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
■bore  Lagdunum  BalaTormn  (Z.euJen)  at  the  dis-  the  ludian  empiiei,azid  extended  throneh  the  richest 
lane*  of  11.  D'Anrille  concludes  tiiat  it  is  Room-  jwrt  of  India,  from  the  Co/^a  to  tba /^ii^'di.  There 
barg  near  Liidm,  where  it  is  laid  that  many  Bomun    can  be  no  donbt  that  Fnaii  ia  a  Graedaed  fonn  for 
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the  Sanscrit  PracJiinaa  (meaning  the  dwullcrs  in 
the  oftfit).  (Bolilcn,  Alie  Indien,  i.  p.  33:  Kittcr, 
Erdkundf,  vol.  v.  p.  460.)  [V.] 

PRA'SIAE  or  BRA'SIAE  (Uptiaioi,  Thuc  Strab. 
Aristoph. ;  Upaala,  Scyl.  p.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10: 
B/>ouna(,  Paus.:  Eth.  hpatridrris^  Paus.;  TlfHiauvs, 
Steph.  B.),  a  town  on  the  eastern  cuast  of  Laconia, 
described  by  PacLsanias  as  the  farthest  of  the  Eleu- 
thero-Laconian  places  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
as  distant  200  stadia  by  sea  from  Cyphanta.  (Paus. 
iii.  24.  §  3.)  Scykx  (^  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  city 
and  a  harbour.  The  name  of  the  town  was  derived 
by  the  inhabitants  from  the  noise  of  the  waves 
(/Spd^civ).  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
.second  year  of  the  Peloponncsian  War,  b.  c.  430. 
(Thuc.  ii.  56 ;  Aristoph.  Pac.  242.)  Also  in  u.  c. 
414  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Argives, 
ravage<l  the  coast  near  Prasiac.  (Thuc.  vi.  105.) 
In  the  Macedonian  {leriod  Prasuie^  witli  other  La- 
conian  towns  on  this  coast,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Argives  (Polyb.  iv.  36);  whence  Strabo  calls  it 
one  of  the  Argive  towns  (viii.  p.  368),  though  in 
another  passage  ho  says  that  it  belonged  at  an 
earlier  period  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (viii.  p.  374). 
It  was  restored  to  Laconia  by  Augustus,  who  made 
it  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns.  (Paus.  iii. 
21.  §  7,  iii.  24.  §  3.)  Among  the  curiosities  of 
Prasiae  Pausanias  mentions  a  cave  where  Ino  nursed 
Dionysus;  a  temple  of  Asclepius  and  another  of 
Aciiillcs,  and  a  small  promontory  upon  which  stood 
four  brazen  figures  not  more  than  a  foot  in  height. 
(Paus.  iii.  24.  §§  4,  5.)  Leake  places  Prasiac  at 
St.  Andrew  in  the  Thyreatis;  but  it  more  probably 
stood  at  Tyr6,  which  is  the  site  assigned  to  it  by 
Boblaye,  Koss,  and  Curtius.  (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  ii. 
p.  484  ;  Boblaye,  Recherchei,  §fc.  p.  102 ;  Ross, 
Jieisen  im  Pehpannes^  p.  165;  Curtius,  Pe/o/>on- 
nesos^  vol.  ii.  p.  306.  [See  Vol.  L  pp.  727,  b., 
729,  a,] 

PRASIAE,  a  demus   in  Attica.     [Vol.   L  p. 
331,  b.] 

PRASIAS  LACUS.     [Cerginitis.] 
PRASII.     [PrasiacaJ 

PRASO'DES  SINUS  (Tipcurii^ris  ic<$Airoy,  Ptol. 
vii.  4.  §  4),  a  gulf  which  Ptolemy  places  on  the 
SW.  side  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  No 
such  gulf  can  now  be  traced  upon  the  outline  of  this 
island ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  some  confusion 
between  the  gulf  and  a  sea  to  which  the  geogra- 
pher gives  the  same  name  of  llpcuTtiSriSf  and  which 
he  makes  extend  along  the  parallel  between  the 
island  of  Mennthias  (Zaf»iter  f)  and  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  (vii.  2.  §  1).  [V.] 

PRASUM  PROMONTO'RIUM  (npdtrov  hcpv- 
r4\pio¥,  Ptol.  L  7.  §  2,  seq.,  vii.  3.  §  6),  or  the    C. 
ofLeeki^  was  a  headland  in  the  region  S.  of  Meroc, 
to  which  the  ancient  geographers  guvo  the  applla- 
tion  of  Barbarica.     The  position  of  Prasum  is  un- 
known; for  it  is  impossible  to  identify  Prasum,  the 
\  Green  Promontory,  with  Cape  Del^jado^  i.  e.  Cape 
xSlender,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  mere  Ime 
Vpon  the  water.     Neitlier  is  it  certain  that  Prasum, 
a'^jthough  a  lofty  rock,  was  a  portion  of  the  main- 
laipd  atoll,  inasmuch  as  the  coast  oliZingcharj  where 
Pntfsum  is  probably  to  be  found,  is  distinguished 
alilq^e   for  the  verdure  of  its  pnijections  and  the 
brigA-/  it  green  islands  tliat  stretch  along  and  beyond 
thenil^.     Moreover,  Agathcmerus  (p.  57)  and  Mar- 
cianua  i  Hcraclcota  (jap,  Iludion,  Geog.  Min.  i.  p.  12) 
mentio^ln '  a  sea  in  this  region  called,  from  its  colour, 
rrssodf^      ^^^  Green.     The  coast  and  islands  of 
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Zinffi  bar  derive  their  rich  verdant  appearance  fira 
the  prevalence  of  the  bombyx  or  o(^ton-tree.    Ali 
that  is  known  of  Prasum  is  that  it  was  100  or  ISi.i    i 
miles  S.  of  the  headland  of  Rbapta,  lat.  4^  S.,  ssil    ; 
a  station  for  tliut   obscure  but  active  and  mn>    ■ 
nerating  trade  which  Aegypt  under  the  Ildemiei 
and  the  Caesars  carried  on  with  the  eastern  on- 
p^iria  of  Africa.     (Cooley,   Claudius  PtiArmy  cnJ 
Uie  Nik,  pp.  88—90.)  [W.  B.  l).l 

PR  ASUS.     [Praesus.] 

PRECIA'Nl,  a  people  of  Aqnitania,  who  scr- 
rendcrcd  to  P.  Cnussus,  Caeaar's  legatus  in  i:.o, 
56.  We  know  nothing  about  them,  and  even  the 
name  is  uncertain,  for  the  MSS.  write  it  in  wvt.il 
dirten>nt  ways.     (Caes.  B,  G.  iii.  27.)      [G.  L] 

PRE'LIUS  LACUS,  a  Like  mentioned  oolr  br 
Cicero  (^pro  Mil,  27),  and  in  a  manner  that  affordt     j 
no  indication  of  its  position.    But  it  is  pn)hable  tint 
it  is  the  same  which  is  called  Lacus  Aprilis  in  tJie 
Itineraries,  and  apparently  Prilis  by  Pliny  [Apbilb 
Lacus],  the  modem  Logo  di  CatttglioM^  on  tb« 
coast  of  Etruria.     (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  474.)    [E-H-B.] 
PREMNIS.    [PKiMia.] 
PREPESINTHUS  {lip^wiaivBos),  an  isLuhi  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cyclades,  hirj; 
between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos.     (Strab.  x.  p.  4S5; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  22.) 

PR  I  A.  [Gallabcia,  p.  934,  b.l 
PRIANSUS.  [PiiAESUs.] 
PRLANTAE,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hcbrai. 
(Plin.  iv.  11.  8. 18.)  Forbiger(vol.  iii.  p.  1076)0.11- 
jectures  that  they  may  have  inhabited  the  Jipiarfvh^ 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii.  108).  [T.  H,  1).' 
PRIATI  PORTUS  (npukxi^s  \ifi{,y,  Pid.  ^i 
4.  §  3),  a  port  which  Ptolemy  places*  on  the  MV. 
side  of  the  ishind  of  Taprobane  {Ceylon),  MariDtit 
imagines  that  it  is  represented  by  the  present  A>- 
gombo.  The  name  may  not  unnaturally  have  anKS 
from  the  Greeks  having  noticed  at  this  |Jaoe  tlie 
prevalence  of  the  Lingam  or  Phallic  worship.  [V.] 
PRIA'PUS  (np/oiroy:  Eth.  Ilpiaarnr6s),  ^  tcurn 
of  Mysia  on  the  Propoutb,  situated  on  a  headland 
on  the  spur  of  Mount  Pityus.  Some  said  that  it 
was  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and  othen  regarded  it  as  a 
settlement  of  Cyzicus:  it  derived  its  name  froni  its 
worship  of  the  god  Priapus.  It  liad  a  good  harbour, 
and  ruled  over  a  territory  which  produced  good 
wine.  (Strab.  xiii.p.587;  Thucyd.  viiL  107;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Ste]^.  B.  #.  r.; 
Geogr.  Rav.  ii.  18,  v.  19;  Arrian,  Anah,  i.  12.  §  7.) 
Ruins  of  Priapus  still  exist  weas  Karaboa.  (Richter, 
Wcdlfahrtenj  p.  425;  Rasche,  Lex,  Num.  iv.  1. 
p.  51.)  [L.&] 

PRIE'NE  (npi-hv-n :  Eth.  npiijvc^f,  nptiipm), 
an  Ionian  city,  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  on  the  south- 
eastern  slope  of  Alount  Mycalo,  and  on  a  little  rivff 
called  Gaeson,  or  Gacsus.  It  had  originally  ben 
situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  had  two  ports,  one  of 
which  could  be  closed  (Scylaz,  p.  37),  and  a  small 
fleet  (Herod,  vi.  6);  but  at  the  time  when  Strabo 
wrote  (zii.  p.  579)  it  was  at  a  distance  of  40  stadia 
from  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  great  allaviol 
deposits  of  the  Maeander  at  its  mouth.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  originally  founded  bj  Aepvtod. 
a  son  of  Neleus,  but  received  afterwards  additioual 
colonista  under  a  Boeotian  Philotas,  whence  it  nxs 
by  some  called  Cadme.  (Strab.  ziv.  ]ip.  633,  636; 
Paus.  vii.  2.  I  7;  Eustath.  ad  Diongg.  825;  IM'W:- 
Laert  i.  5.  2.)  But  notwithstanding  this  admixtnrr 
of  Bocotian.s,  l^ricnc  was  one  of  the  twelve  loiii^ 
cities  (Herod.  L  142;  Aclian,  V.  U,  viiL  5;  Vitrav. 
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Iv.  l\  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  rpliuious 
■ofemnitiM  at  the  Punionia.  (Strub.  xiv.  p.  689.)  It 
was  the  native  place  of  the  philosopher  Bias,  one  of 
the  seven  sages.  The  foUuwing  arc  the  chiet  cir> 
enmstances  known  of  its  historv.  It  was  conquered 
br  the  Ljdian  kin^  Ardjs  (Herod,  i.  15),  and  when 
Cnesos  was  overpowered  by  Cyrns,  Priene  also  was 
forced  with  the  other  Greek  towns  to  submit  to  the 
Pteivians.  (Herod,  i.  142.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  this  period  that  Priene  was  very  ill-nscd  by 
t  Persian  Tahnles  and  Hiero,  one  of  its  own  citizens. 
(Pans.  L  c.)  After  this  the  town,  which  seems  to 
hare  more  and  more  lost  its  importance,  was  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  between  the  Milesians  and  Saniians, 
when  the  former,  on  being  defeated,  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  Athens.  (Thucyd.  i.  115.)  The  town 
contained  a  temple  of  Athena,  with  a  very  ancient 
statue  of  the  c:oddoss.  (Puns.  vii.  5.  §  3;  comp. 
Pdyb.  xzxiii.  12;  Plin.  v.  31.)  There  still  exist 
Tcry  beautiful  remains  of  Priene  near  the  Turkish 
Tillage  of  Sanuoon ;  its  site  b  described  by  Chandler 
(Traveb,  p.  200,  &c.)  as  follows:  "  It  was  seated 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  flat  beneath  flat,  in 
gradation  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.  The  areas  are 
levelled,  and  the  communication  is  preserved  by 
steps  cut  in  the  slopes.  Tho  whole  circuit  of  the 
wall  of  the  city  is  standing,  besides  several  portions 
within  it  worthy  of  admiration  for  their  solidity  and 
beauty.**  Among  these  remains  of  tho  interior  are 
tlie  ruias  of  the  temple  of  Athena,  which  arc  figured 
in  the  Ionian  Aniupiities,  p.  13,  &c.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Mincr^  pp.  239,  352;  Fellows,  Asia  Min. 
p.  268,  &c.;  Kasche,  /.ex.  Num.  iv.  1.  p.  55; 
Eckhel,  Dodr.  Rei  Nuin,  vol.  ii..  p.  536.)     [L.  S.] 
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PRIFERXUM,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  in  tho  Tabula,  which  places  it  12  miles  from 
Fitinum,  the  same  distance  from  Amitemum,  and 
7  miles  from  Aveia.  {Tab.  Pent.)  But  Uie  roads 
in  this  district  are  given  in  so  confused  a  manner, 
that  notwithstanding  these  data  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  its  site  with  any  certainty.  It  is  placed 
by  Romanclli  (vol.  iii.  p.  283)  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Assert/ioj  but  this  is  little  more  than  con- 
jecture. [E.  U.  B.] 

PRIMIS  MAGNA  and  PARVA(npi>uj  fJiiyoKv, 
Upifus  fUKpd,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  19),  the  names  of  two 
towns  in  Aetliiopia,  situated  upon  the  extreme  or 
right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Prim  is  Magna,  called 
simply  Primis  by  Pliny  (iv.  29.  s.  35),  and  Prem- 
nis  (Tlptifivts')  by  Strubo  (xvii.  p.  820),  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  commander  Petronius  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  After  taking  Prenmis,  which  is  do- 
scribed  as  a  strong  place,  the  Roman  comm.ander 
advanced  against  Napata.  (Strab.  l.  c.)  Pt^^lemy 
places  it  bpyond  Napata  and  just  above  Merue. 
Hence  it  is  identified  with  Ibrim.  (Comp.  Kenrick, 
Ancient  EgypU  vol.  ii.  p.  464.) 

PRIMU'POLIS  (HptMouiroAiy,  Condi.  Chaked. 
pp.  127,  240;  falsely  TpinovwoKis,  llierocl.  p.  682, 
and  UptafjLOviroXiij  Coneil.  Ephes.  p.  528),  a  town 
in  Pamphyliit,  the  later  name  of  Asi-knuus.  (Sec 
Wesseling,  ad'Hierocl.  p.  -682.) 


PRINASSUS  (Jipiva<T(r6s'.  Eth.  Upivaaatvs^ 
a  town  in  Caiiu,  of  uncertain  site,  taken  by  Philip 
v..  king  of  Macedonia,  and  known  also  by  its  coina 
(Polvb.  xvi.  11;  Steph.  B.  8.v.\  Sestini,  p.  89; 
Crnmcr,  Asia  JUinoVy  vol.  ii.  p.  217.) 

PRINOESSA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Lencas, 
in  Acamania,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s. 
19). 

PRINUS.     [Ma^ituieia,  p.  264.] 

PRION  (np/«y),  a  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  which  Is  about  2760  feet  high.  (Plin.  v.  36.) 
From  a  scholion  (ad  Theocrit.  vii.  45)  it  might  bo 
inferred  that  Oromedon  was  another  name  for 
Mount  Prion ;  but  according  to  another  ancient  com- 
mentator Oromedon  was  either  a  surname  of  some 
divinity,  or  the  namo  of  some  wealthy  and  power- 
ful man.  [L.  S-j 

PRION  (Jlpiwv),  a  river  in  Arabia.  [Prionotus.] 

PRIO'NOTUS  JIONS  {Upidtvorov  Ipos),  a  moun- 
tain in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Adramitae,  identified  by  Forster  with  Has 
Broonij  a  headland  forming  the  termination  of  a 
mountain  chain  and  jutting  out  prominently  into 
the  ocean  in  long.  49°,  about  35  miles  N£.  of 
Mughda,  Prion  was  a  river  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  tliis  promontory.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §§  10,  13 ; 
Forster,  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  scq.) 

PRISTA  (HpicTT^,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  10,  where, 
however,  some  read  Ttptarfi ;  called  in  the  Itin.  A  nt. 
p.  222,  Scxantaprista;  in  the  Not.  Imp.  Sexaginta 
Prista;  and  in  Procopius,  de  Aed.  iv.  11,  p.  307, 
'E|(VT(£irpi0-Ta),  a  place  in  Moesia  Inferior,  on  tho 
Danube,  the  station  of  the  5th  cohort  of  tho  1st 
Legio  Ital.     Identified  with  Rutsehuck.   [T.  U.  D.] 

PRIVERNUM  (Upiovipt^oy.  £:^  Privemas -."itis  : 
Pipemo  TeccAtb),  an  ancient  and  important  city  uf 
the  Volscians,  afterwards  included,  with  the  rest  of 
tho  territory  of  that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more 
extended  sense  of  the  name.  It  was  situated  in  tho 
Volscian  mountains,  or  Monti  Lepini ;  but  not,  like 
Setia  and  Norba,  on  the  front  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  but  at  some  distance  further 
back,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amasenus.  Virgil  repre- 
sents it  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volscians,  and  the 
residence  of  Metabus,  the  father  of  Camilla  (Aen.  xi. 
540) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
originally  a  city  of  that  people.  Its  name  is  not 
indeed  mentioned  during  any  of  the  earlier  wars  of 
the  Volscians  against  Rome  ;  btit  on  these  occasions 
the  name  of  the  people  is  generally  given  collectively, 
and  the  brunt  of  the  war  naturally  fell  upon  those 
cities  which  more  immediately  adjoined  the  frontiers 
of  Latium.  When  the  name  of  Privemum  first  ap- 
pears in  history  it  is  as  a  city  of  considerable  power 
and  importance,  holding  an  independent  pa^ition,  and 
able  not  only  to  engage  in,  but  to  sustain,  a  war 
against  Rome  single-handed.  In  b.  c.  358  the  Pri- 
vemates  drew  upon  themselves  the  hostility  of  Rome 
by  plundering  the  lands  of  the  Roman  colonists  who 
had  been  recently  settled  in  the  Pontine  Plains.  The 
next  year  they  were  attacked  by  the  consul  C.  Mar- 
cius,  their  forces  defeated  in  the  field,  and  they  them- 
selves cem  pel  led  to  submit  (Liv.  vii.  15, 16).  But 
though  their  submission  is  represented  as  an  uncon- 
ditioiLol  surrender  (deditio),  they  certainly  con- 
tinned  to  form  an  independent  and  even  powerful 
state,  and  only  a  few  years  afterwards  again  ventured 
to  attack  the  Roman  colonies  of  Norba  and  Setia, 
for  which  they  were  speedily  punished  by  the  consul 
C.  Plautius  :  their  city  is  said  to  have  been  taken, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  territory  forfeited.     (Id.  vii. 
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42,  viii.  1.)  This  was  soon  after  divided  among  the 
licman  plebeians.  (Id.  viiL  11.)  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  against  Rome  ;  bat  in  b.  c. 
327  the  Privemates  again  took  np  arms  single- 
handed,  with  only  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  Fon- 
dani.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  war  was  deemed  of 
sofiicient  importance  to  employ  two  consnUr  armies; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  siege  that  Priver- 
nnm  was  reduced  by  C.  Plautius,  the  consul  of  the 
following  year.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  destroyed, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  defection  severely  punished  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  people  were  admitted  to  the  Ko- 
m:m  citizenship, — probably,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
stance without  the  right  of  suffrage,  though  this  also 
must  have  been  granted  them  in  the  year  B.C.  316, 
when  the  Ufentine  tribe  was  constituted,  of  which 
Privemum  was  the  chief  town.  (Liv.  viii.  19 — 21, 
ix.  20;  Fast  CapiL;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  1;  Festus, 
s.v.  Ufentina ;  Niebuhr,  toI.  iii.p.  176.)  According 
to  Festus  (p.  233)  it  became  a  PraefiM;tara  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  subordinate  condition  (which 
was  perhaps  confined  to  the  short  period  before  it 
attained  the  full  franchise),  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment Its  territory  was  one  of  those  which  the 
agrarian  law  of  Servilius  Rullus  proposed  to  assign 
to  the  Roman  populace  (Cic  cfe  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  25); 
but  though  it  escaped  upon  this  occasion,  it  sub- 
sequently received  a  military  colony  (At6.  Colon,  p. 
236).  The  period  of  this  is  uncertain :  according 
to  Zumpt  {de  Colon,  p.  401)  it  probably  did  not 
take  place  till  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  title  of  a  colony ;  though  others  term  it 
a  municipium  ;  and  neither  Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  assign 
it  the  rank  of  a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  63;  Zumpt,  I  c.)  It  was  noted,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  Setia,  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine 
(Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8);  but  we  hear  little  of  Privemum 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  have  no  subsequent 
account  of  its  fate.  From  its  secluded  position,  no 
mention  occurs  of  it  in  the  Itineraries.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  according  to  Cluverius  are 
considerable,  are  situated  about  2  miles  N.  of  the 
modem  Pipemo,  on  the  site  still  called  P^^temo 
Vecchio.  The  period  or  occasion  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  ancient  site  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  cert^nly 
erroneous  to  connect  it  with  a  great  earthquake  whidi 
is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  taking  place  at  Privemum 
(Cic.  de  Dw,  i.  43).  On  that  occasim,  we  are  told, 
the  earth  sank  down  to  a  great  depth, — a  phenomenon 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  a  remarkable  chasm 
or  cavity  still  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pipemo. 
The  ancient  city  was  more  probably  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  tenth 
century,  from  which  all  this  part  of  Latium  sufiered 
severely  (Rampoldi,  Corografia  (T  Italia^  vol.  iii.  p. 
258),  and  the  inhabitants  sought,  refuge  in  more 
elevated  and  secure  positions,  such  as  that  of  the 
modem  town  of  Pipemo.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PROBALINTHUS.     [Marathon.] 
PROBA'TIA.     [BoKOTiA,  p.  412,  b.] 
PROCERASTIS,    the    more   ancient   name    of 
CuALCEOON,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  32.  s.  43). 

PRO'CHYTA  {Upoximi'.  Procida),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  situated  between 
Cape  MTisenum  (from  which  it  is  distant  less  than  3 
miles)  and  the  larger  island  of  Acnaria  or  Itchia. 
In  common  with  the  latter  it  is  of  volcanic  form- 
ation, and  appears  to  have  been  subject  in  ancient 
times  to  freijucnt  earth([uakes.     Pliny  and  Strabo 
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even  tell  tis  that  it  was  a  mere  fragment  brokra  off 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Aenaria  by  anf  of 
the  violent  convulsions  of  nature  to  which  it  vas 
subject.  But  this  statement  certainly  has  nu  his- 
torical foundation,  any  more  than  another,  abo  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  that  both  islands  had  been  thrown 
up  by  volcanic  acti<Hi  from  beneath  the  sea.  Sod 
an  event,  however  trae  as  a  geol(^cal  inference, 
must  have  long  preceded  the  historical  era.  (Stnb. 
i.  p.  60.  ii.  p.  123,  v.  pp.  248, 258 ;  Plin.  il  88.) 
The  same  phenomena  led  the  poets  to  aKsociate 
Prochyta  with  Aenaria  or  Inarime,  in  coonectioa 
with  the  &ble  of  the  giant  Typhoeus  [Ae3(Aru]; 
and  Silins  Italicus  even  assigned  it  a  giant  of  its 
own,  Mimas.  (Virg.  Aen.  iz.  715;  SiL  ItoL  m 
542,  xii.  147 ;  Ovid.  Met  xiv.  89.) 

Vii^girs  epithet  of  **  Prochyta  alta"  is  less  appro- 
priate than  usual, — the  island,  though  girt  with 
perpendicular  cliffs,  being  flat  and  low,  as  compared 
either  with  Jschia  or  the  neighbouring  headland  of 
Misenum.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  asj 
town  on  the  island  in  ancient  times.  Statius  {Sk. 
ii.  276)  terms  it  a  rugged  island,  and  Juvenal  {Sat 
iii.  5)  speaks  of  it  as  a  wretched  and  lonely  pUce 
of  residence.  At  the  present  day,  on  the  contraiy, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  spots 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  its  whole  area  being 
cultivated  Uke  a  garden  and  supporting  a  popo- 
hition  of  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  distant  betweea  2 
and  3  miles  from  Cape  Misenum,  but  only  aboat 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  point  of  tb« 
mainland,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Monte  di 
Procida.  [K  H.  B.] 

PROCONNE'SUS  (npoK^vyi)(ros,  or  Upoucim- 
ffos  in  Zoeim.  ii.  30,  and  Hierocl.  p.  662),  an  island 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Propcmtis,  between  Priapos 
and  Cyzicus,  and  not,  as  Strabo  (uii.  p.  589)  has 
it,  between  Parium  and  Priapus.     The  island  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  rich  marble  quarries, 
which  supplied  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  ar.d 
especially   Cyzicus,  irith  the  materials  for  their 
public  buildings;  the  palace  of  Mausolus,  also,  was 
built  of  this  marble,  which  was  white  intermixed 
with  bUck  streaks.    (Vitrav.  ii.  8.)     The  isUnd 
contained  in  its  south-western  part  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  of  which  Aristeas,  the  poet  of  the  Ari- 
maspeia,  was  a  native.  (Herod,  iv.  14;  ccnnp.  Scylax, 
p.  35;  Strab.  Ic.)    This  town,  which  was  a  ctdoay 
of  the  Milesians  (Strab.  xii.  p.  587),  was  burnt  by  a 
Phoenician  fleet,  acting  under  the  orders  of  king 
Darius.  (Herod,  vi.  33.)     Strabo  distinguishes  be- 
tween old  and  new  Proconnesus;  and  Scylax.  besides 
Proconnesus,  notices  another  island  called  Elapho- 
nesus,  with  a  good  harbour.     Pliny  (v.  44)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (iL  278)  consider 
Elaphonesus  only  as  another  name  for  Proconnesos; 
but  Elaphonesus  was  unquestionably  a  distinct  island, 
situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Proconnesns.    The 
inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,  at  a  time  which  we  cannot 
ascertiun,  forced  the  Prooonnesians  to  dwell  together 
with  them,  and  transferred  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
Dindymene  to  their  own  city.  (Paos.  viii.  46.  §  2.) 
The  isUnd  of  Proconnesus  is  mentioned  as  a  bishopric 
in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  and  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.     The  celebrity  of  its  marble 
quarries  has  changed  its  ancient  name  into  Mermere 
or  Marmora;  whence  the  whole  of  the  Propootis  is 
now  called  the  Sea  0^  Marmora.    Respecting  some 
autonomous  coins  of  Proconnesos,  see  Sestini,  Mon. 
Fetp.  75.  [L.S.] 

PROERNA  (np6tpya),  a  town  jtf  Phthiotis,  in 
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Tbeanlj  (Stnb.  iz.  p.  434),  which  Stephaniu  B. 
writes  ProarDa  (Upodpya)^  and  calls  by  mistake  a 
town  of  the  Malians.  lu  b.  c.  191  Proenia,  which 
had  been  taken  by  Antiochus,  was  recovered  by  the 
consul  Acilios.  (Liv.  xxzvi.  14.)  We  learn  from 
this  passage  of  Livy  that  Proema  stood  between 
Pharsaliis  and  Thaumaci,  and  it  is  accordingly 
placed  by  Leake  at  Chynekokaatro.  {Northern 
Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  459.) 

PROLA'gUEUM  {Pwraco),  a  village  or  station 
on  the  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  which  crossed  the 
Apennines  from  Naceria  (A'ocera)  to  Septempeda 
(&  Settrino),  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  on  the  £.  side  of  the  mountains,  and  evidently 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  at  the  outflow  of  a 
■mall  lake  which  discharges  its  waters  into  tlie  Po- 
iemza.  Clnverios  speaks  of  the  lake  as  still  existing 
in  his  time:  it  is  not  marked  on  modem  maps,  but 
the  village  of  Pioraco  still  preserves  the  traces  of 
the  ancient  name.  The  Itinerary  reckons  16  M.  P. 
from  Nnceria  to  Prohiqueum,  and  15  fnan  thence  to 
Septempeda.  {Itin.  AnL  p.  312;  Cluver.  /tol  p. 
614.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PR(yMONA  (Updttiova,  Appian,  JUyr.  12, 2—5 
— 28  ;  Peut.  Tab.\  Geqgr.  Rav.  iv.  16),  a  town  of  the 
Libnmi,  situated  on  a  hill,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
nataral  defences  strongly  fortified.  Octavianus^  in 
the  campaign  of  b.  c.  34,  surrounded  it  and  the  ad- 
jacent rocky  heights  with  a  wall  for  the  space  of  40 
stadia,  and  defeating  Tentimas,  who  had  come  to  its 
relief,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  town,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  citadel.  There  is  every 
reaaon  to  believe  that  Promona  stood  on  the  skirts 
of  the  craggy  hills,  which,  with  the  neighbouring 
district,  now  bear  the  name  of  Promina.  As  the 
Pentinger  Table  places  it  on  the  road  from  Bumum 
to  Salona,  it  must  be  looked  fur  on  the  SW.  side  of 
the  mountain  of  Promilna,  in  the  direction  of  iMmis. 
(Wilkinson,  DalmaUa,  vol.  L  p.  206.)     \?^  B.  J.] 

PRONAEA.     [NEME3A.] 

PBONI,  PRONNI,  or  PRONE'SUS  (npdwo*, 
PoL;  Ufionuof,  Thuc;  Hfnavriaos^  Strub.),  one  of 
the  four  towns  of  Cephallonia,  situateii  upon  the 
■oath-eastern  coast.  Together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Cephallenia  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  in 
B.  C  431.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  It  is  described  by 
Pdybius  as  a  small  fortress;  but  it  was  so  difficult 
to  besiege  that  Philip  did  not  venture  to  attack 
it,  bat  sailed  against  Pale.  (Pol.  v.  3.)  [Pale.] 
Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  surrender  of  Cephallenia 
to  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  189,  speaks  of  the  Nehiotae, 
Cnnii,  Palenses,  and  Samaei.  Now  as  we  know 
that  Proni  was  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Cephallenia, 
it  is  prc^ble  that  Ke^iotae  is  a  false  reading  for 
pFonesiotae,  which  would  be  the  ethnic  form  of 
Pronesns,  the  name  of  the  town  in  Strabo  (x.  p. 
455).  Proni  or  Pronesus  was  one  of  the  three 
towns  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  island  after 
the  destruction  of  Same.  (Com p.  Phn.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  remains  of  Proni  are  found  not  far  above  the 
shore  of  lAmenia,  a  harbour  about  3  miles  to  the 
northward  of  C.  Kapri.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
?oL  iii.  p.  66.) 

PROPHTHA'SIA.     [Drakoiaxa.] 

PBOPONTIS  (npoirorris:  Sea  of  Marmora), 
the  sea  betweai  Thrace  and  Asia  Mincnr,  forming  an 
intermediate  sea  between  the  Aegean  and  the 
Eoxine,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  communicates 
throdgh  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 
and  with  the  former  through  the  Hellespont.  Its 
andent  nune  Pmpontis  describes  it  .is  "  tlic  sea  be- 
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fore  the  entrsnce  of  the  Pontus  "  or  Euxine;  while  its 
modem  name  is  derived  from  the  island  of  J/drwf/rt/, 
the  ancient  Proconnesus,  near  the  western  entrance 
of  the  sea.  ( Appul.  de  Mund,  p.  6 ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v, 
lipoirovTls.')  The  first  authors  who  mention  the  Pro- 
pontis  under  this  name  are  Aeschylus  (Per«.  876), 
Herodotus  (iv.  85),  and  Scykx  (pp.28,  35);  and 
Herodotus  seems  even  to  have  made  an  aa>urate 
measurement  of  this  sea,  of  which  he  states  the  ler^h, 
to  be  1 400  stadia,  and  the  breadth  500.  Later  writers 
such  as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125)  and  Agathemems  (ii. 
14),  abandoning  the  correct  view  of  their  prede- 
ce8S4)r.  state  that  the  breadth  of  the  Propontis  is 
almost  equal  to  its  length,  although,  assuming  the 
Propontis  to  extend  as  far  as  Byzantium,  they 
include  in  its  length  a  portion  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus.  Modem  geographers  reckon  about  120 
miles  from  one  strait  to  the  other,  while  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  Propontis  frwn  the  European  to  the 
Asiatic  coast  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  The  fuem 
of  the  Propontis  would  be  nearly  oval,  were  it  not 
that  in  its  south -eastem  part  Mt  Arganthonius 
with  the  promontory  of  Poseidion  forms  two  deep 
bays,  that  of  Astacus  [Sinus  Astacekvs]  and  that 
of  Cius  [CiANUs  Sinus].  The  most  important 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  are  :  Peiun- 
THus,  Selyhbria,  Byzantitm,  Chaixedon, 
Astacus,  Cius,  and  Cyzicus.  In  the  south-west 
there  are  several  islands,  as  Proconnesus,  OriiirsA, 
and  Alone;  at  the  eastern  extremity,  south  of 
Chalcedon,  there  is  a  group  of  small  islands  called 
Demonnksi,  while  one  small  island,  Bcsbicus,  is  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  bay  of  Cius.  (Comp.  Polyh.  iv.  39, 
42;  Strab.  xii.  p.  574,  xiii.  pp.  563,  583;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  §  1,  vii.  5.  §  3,  viii.  11.  §  2,  17.  §  2;  Agath.  i. 
13;  IKonys.  Per.  137;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1,  3,  19,  ii. 
2,  7;  Phn.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Knise,  U€h€r  Uerodota 
Afumessung  des  Pontus  Euxinut,  ifc.,  Breslau, 
1820.)  [L.S.] 

PRO'SCHIUM  (UpSiTxtov :  Eth.  llpoaxifvs),  a 
townof  Actolia,  between  the  Achelousand  the  Even  us, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aeolians  when 
they  removed  from  the  Homeric  Pylene  higher  up 
into  the  country.  [Pylene.]  Proschium  also  Uid 
claim  to  high  antiquity,  since  it  possessed  a  shrine 
SMd  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules  to  his  cup- 
bearer CyathuB,  whom  he  had  unintentionally  slain. 
It  is  clear,  from  a  narrative  of  Thucydides,  that 
Proschium  by  west  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Achelous.  Leake  places 
it  on  the  western  part  of  Mt.  Zygo»  (the  ancient 
Aracynthns),  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Cecrge  be- 
tweeni*  natoliko  and  A  nghelokastro.  (Strab.  x.  p.  451 ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  41l,a.;  Thuc.  iii.  102,  106;  Steph.  B. 
8.v.\  I.«ake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  119.), 

PROSEIS.     [Arcadia,  p.  192,  b.  No.  7.] 

PROSOLENE.       [PORDOSBLKNE.] 

PROSPALTA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 
PROSYMNA  (Upoavfiva :  Eth.  npotrvfivauit, 
Steph.  B. «.  r.),  an  ancient  town  in  the  Argcia,  in 
whose  territory  the  celebrated  Heraeum,  or  temple 
of  Hera,  stood.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373).  Statins  gives 
it  the  epithet  "celsa"  (Theb.  iy.  44),  Pausanias 
(ii.  17.  §  2)  mentions  only  a  district  of  this  name. 
(Leake,  Peloponncsiaca,  pp.  264,  269.)  [See  Vol. 
I.  pp.  206,  207.] 

PROTA  (Xlpwra),  one  of  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  east  of  the  Propontis,  not  far  from  Chalcedon. 
(Steph.  B.  i.  V.  Xa^Jc7Tts.)  Its  distance  from  Chal- 
citis  was  40  stadia,  and  it  is  said  still  to  bear  the 
name  of  Protc.  [L.  S.] 
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PKOTE  (TlfMSmi).  1.  An  ialand  off  tie  western 
coast  of  McMsenia,     [See  Vol.  II.  p.  342,  b.] 

2.  One  of  tiie  Stoechatlea  off  the  southern  coast 
of  Gaul.     [Stoeciiadks.] 

TROTUNICA,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  on  the  road 
from  Nicaca  to  Ancyra.  {Itin.  IJieros.  p.  573.)  It 
is  p(«jjibly  the  same  phice  as  Protomacrae  (npttrofiA- 
Kpai)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  13).     [L.  S.] 

PROVl'NCl  A.  The  part  of  Gallia  which  bordered 
on  July  and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Medi- 
terranean was  Gallia  Provincia  (Caes.  JB.  G,  i.  19), 
a  term  by  which  Caesar  sometimes  distinguishes 
this  part  of  Gallia  from  the  rest,  which  he  calls 
"  omnis  Gallia "  (fl.  G.'xA)  or  "  tota  Gallia " (5. G. 
vii.  66).  The  Provincia  in  Caesar's  time  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rhone  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Lacus  Lemannus  (^Lake  of  Geneva)  to  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne.  Geneva,  which 
belonged  to  the  Allobroges,  was  the  furthest  town  in 
that  direction  [Geseva].  Along  the  southern  side 
of  the  Lahe  of  Geneva  the  limit  was  the  boundary 
between  the  Allobroges  who  were  in  the  Provincia 
and  the  Nantuates  who  were  not.  (i?.  G.  iiL  6.) 
The  Alps  were  the  eastern  boundary.  Occlum 
FOcelum]  was  in  the  Citerior  Provincia  or  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  and  the  country  of  the  Vocontii  was  in 
the  Ulterior  Provincia  or  in  the  Provincia  Gallia 
(A  G.  i.  10).  On  the  west  the  Mons  Cevenna 
(  CVrennef)  southward  from  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum 
(Lyon)  was  the  boundary.  The  Volcae  Arecomici 
were  within  the  Provincia,  and  also  the  towns  of 
Narbo  (Aarfcowic),  Carcaso  (^Carcassone),  and  To- 
losa  (^Tofilotue),  as  we  see  from  a  passage  in  Caesar 
(fi.  G.  iii.  20).  Part  of  the  Ruteni,  called  Provin- 
ciales  {B.  G.  vii.  7),  were  in  the  Provincia;  and  also 
the  Hehii,  who  were  separated  from  the  Arvemi  by 
the  Cevenna  {B.  G.  \'U.  8).  The  Ruteni  who  were 
not  in  the  Provincia,  the  Gabali,  Nitiobriges,  and 
Cadurci  bordered  on  it  on  tlie  west. 

The  Roman  troops  were  in  this  country  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  when  liannibal  was  on  his  road 
to  Italy ;  but  the  Romans  first  got  a  footing  there 
through  the  people  of  Massilia,  who  called  for  their 
help  B.C.  154.  In  B.C.  122  the  Romans  made  a 
settlement.  Aquae  Sextiae  {Aix),  which  we  may 
consider  to  be  the  commencement  of  their  occupation 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rhone.  [Gallia,  Vol.  I. 
p.  953.]  The  conquest  of  the  Salyes  and  Vocontii, 
and  of  the  Allobrogos,  gave  the  Romans  all  the 
country  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Rhone.  The  settle- 
ment of  Narfoo  {Narbonne)  in  B.C.  118,  near  the 
border  of  Spain  and  in  a  position  which  gave  easy 
access  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonnej  secured  the  Ro- 
man dominion  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  as  far 
as  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  had  many  a  bloody 
battle  to  fight  before  they  were  safe  on  GalUc  ground. 
The  capture  of  Tolosa  {Toulouse)  in  the  country  of 
the  Volcae  Tectosages  by  the  consul  Q.  Scrrilius 
Cacpio  (b.  c.  106)  extended  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia as  far  as  this  rich  town.  (Dion  Cass.  Fr.  97, 
&c)  But  the  Roman  dominion  was  not  safe  even  in 
B.  c.  58,  when  the  proconsul  Caesar  received  Gallia 
as  one  of  his  provinces.  His  subjugation  of  all  Gallia 
finally  secured  the  Romans  on  that  side.  [Vol.  I.  p. 
954,  &c] 

In  the  division  of  all  Gallia  by  Augustus  the 
Provincia  retained  its  limits  pretty  nearly :  and  it  was 
from  this  time  generally  called  Marbonenais  Prmincia, 
•Dd  sometimes  Gallia  Braccata.  The  names  which 
ocxsur  in  the  Greek  writers  are :  Kf\roya\aTla  Nop- 
Uyjiaia  (PtoL  U.  10.  §  1),  ^  Naf>5«wT«,  TaXaria 
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9^  Uapiotvriatay  and  ri  FaXarla  ri  wcp)  Vaptmn. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  Braccata  or  Bra* 
cata  is  derived  from  the  dress  of  the  Galli  C^  eos  hk 
sngatos  bracatosque  versari,"  Cic.pro/ofi/db,c  15), 
and  the  word  **  braca  "  is  Celtic. 

Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  says  that  the  form  of  the 
Narbonensis  resembles  that  of  a  parallelogram  ;  bat 
his  comparison  is  of  no  use,  and  it  is  foimded  on  in 
erroneous  notion  of  the  position  of  the  Pyrenea. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  949.]     Ptolemy  determines  the  eastera 
boundary  of  the  Provincia  by  the  west  side  of  the 
Alps,  from  Mons  Adulas  (perhaps  3font  SL  Gotkari) 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus  (  Var^,  which  sepantei 
Narbonensis  from   Italia.      Part   of  the  f$outbem 
boundary  was  formed  by  that  part  of  the  Pyrnxa 
which  extended  from  the  boundary  of  Aquitania  ta 
the  promontory  on  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
temple  of  Venus  stood,  by  which  Ptolemy  mean 
Cap  Creux  [Pobtus  Vemeris].     The  rest  of  tlie 
southern  boundary  was  the  sea,  frum  the  Aphrodisiua 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Var.     The  western  boundaiy 
remained  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  as  it  seeou ; 
for  Carcaso  and  Tolosa  are  placed  in  NarbftMssis 
by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  (iii.  c.  4).     Ptolemy  plawi 
Lugdunum  or  Convcnae,  which  is  on  the  Garome 
and  near  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  Kmits  of  Aqnitanii, 
and  he  mentions  no  place  in  Aquitania  east  of  Lof!- 
dunum  [Con venae].    East  of  the  Convenae  abd 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  were  the  Coosorani,  part 
of  whom  were  probably  in  Aquitania  and  part  in 
Narbonensis  [Consorani].    The  western  boundary 
of  Nartwnensis  therefore  ran  from  the   PyrecM 
northwards,  and  passed  west  of  Toulouse.    Perhaps 
it  was  continued  northwards  to  the  Tamis  (Tan). 
We  cannot  determine  the  point  where  the  Cercnms 
became  the  boundary ;  but  if  part  of  the  Ruteni  were 
still  in  the  Narbonensis,  the  boundary  may  have  ran 
along  the  Tarn  to  the  Cevennes  and  the  Mons  Le- 
sura,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  {La 
Lozhe).  From  the  Lozere  northwards  thp  mountain 
country  borders  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Lngdnnum, 
which  was  not  in  Narbonensis.  The  northern  bound- 
ary of  Narbonensis  ran  along  the  Rhone  from  Lug- 
dunum to  Genera  at  the  west  end  of  the  Leman 
lake.     Pliny  mentions  the  Gehenna  (Cebenna)  and 
the  Jura  as  northern  boundaries  of  the  Provincia ; 
but  his  notion  of  the  direction  of  the  Jura  was  ruA 
exact,  though  it  is  true  that  the  range  touches  a  part 
of  the  northern  boundary.  Ptolemy  makes  the  Adulas 
the  southern  limit  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Belgica 
(ii.  9.  §  5);  and  Adulas  is  also  the  northern  limit  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.    The  sorthem 
boundary  of  Belgica  from  the  Adulas  westward  was 
the  northern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.   It  Is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  geographer  is  making  a  boundary 
of  hjs  own  or  following  an  administrative  division ; 
but  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  the  Narbonensis 
contained  Uie  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone  (the  I  ViZou), 
for  the  Bernese  Alps  which  form  the  northern  side 
of  this  great  valley  are  a  natural  bonndaiy,  and  the 
Helvetii  were  not  in  the  Valais  [HelvetitJ.    We 
may  conclude  then  that  the  Scduni.  Veragri,  and 
Nantuates,  who  were  not  within  the  Provinda  as 
defined  by  Caesar,  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
Narbonensis.     One  of  the  common  roads  to  Italy 
was  from   Octodurus    (^Martigny  in  the   Valait) 
over  the  Alpis  Pennina  {Great  St.  Bernard),    The 
Narbonensis  is  thus  a  natural  division  comprehend- 
ing the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake 
and  the  countries  south  of  it  to  the  Alps,  the  country 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Rhone  from  the  lake  to 
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Lgom,  and  tbe  eonntiy  south  of  Lyon,    The  part  of 

the  PirovinciA  soath  of  Lyon  is  a  valley  between  the 

Alps  on  the  east  and  the  Cevenaet  on  the  west, 

vfaich  becomes  wider  as  we  advance  south.    On  the 

tut  side  the  lower  Alps  and  the  Alpine  valleys  cover 

a  laige  part  of  the  country.    On  the  west,  the  Ce- 

«fiM«f  and  the  lower  ranges  connected  with  them 

have  a  very  narrow  tract  between  the  Rhone  and  the 

BwontJUiiB  till  we  come  to  the  latitude  of  Avignon  and 

Khnet.     The  southern  part  <^  the  Shone  valley 

between  Massilia  and  the  Pyrenees  contains  a  large 

extent  of  level  country.    The  southern  part  of  this 

great  valley  is  more  Italian  than  Gallic  in  position, 

dimate,  anid  products.     The  Rhone,  which  cuts  it 

into  two  ports,  has  numerous  branches  which  join  it 

fivxn  the  Alps  ;  but  the  mountain  streams  which 

flow  into  it  from  the  Ceoeane*  are  few  [Rhodanus]. 

The  rivers  of  the  Provincia  west  of  the  Rhone 
flow  from  the  Civennes  and  from  the  Pyrenees  into 
the  Mediterranean.  They  are  all  comparatively  small. 
The  Claaaios  of  Avienus  is  probably  the  Ccmlazon^ 
■o  fiur  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  name  ;  the  Ledus 
is  the  Letf  which  flows  by  MontpdUer ;  the  Anuris 
(^HtroMit)  flows  past  A^the  (^Agtky^  the  Libria  or 
Liria  may  be  the  Livron  [Libkia]  ;  the  Obris  or 
Orina  iOrbe);  the  Narbo  or  Atax  (Aude)^  which 
paaaea  Narbonne ;  the  Ruscino  or  Tetis  (TVt),  and 
the  Tidiis  {Tech),  which  enters  the  Mediterranean 
a  few  miles  north  of  Portus  Veneris  (Port  Venelre). 
Between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone  there  are  very  few 
■treams,  for  the  form  of  the  surface  is  such  that 
nearly  all  the  drainage  runs  into  the  Rhone.  There 
is  the  Argenteus  (Argens),  and  a  few  insignificant 
atreams  between  the  Argenteus  and  the  delta  of  the 
Bhone. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  Provincia  com- 
ptdbends  a  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonnt, 
tar  Totdouie  is  on  this  river.  The  valley  of  the 
Amde  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Pyrenees  forms 
an  easy  approach  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  waters 
of  the  Garonne  and  to  the  Atlantic, — a  circumstance 
whieh  facilitated  the  commerce  between  the  Medi- 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  made  this  a  corn- 
route  at  a  very  early  period.    [Narbo.] 

The  coast  from  the  Pyrcnaeum  Promontorium  to 
a  p(nnt  a  few  miles  south  of  Massilia  forms  a  great 
bay  called  the  Gallicus  Sinus :  it  is  generally  flat,  and 
m  many  places  it  is  lined  by  marshes  and  lakes. 
This  part  of  the  coast  contains  the  Delta  of  the 
Shone.  East  of  Massilia  the  country  is  hilly  and 
dry.  The  port  of  Massilia  is  naturally  a  poor  place. 
East  of  it  is  the  port  of  Telo  Martins  (Toulon),  and 
a  few  other  ports  of  little  value.  Mela's  remark 
(a.  6)  is  true :  "  On  the  shore  of  the  Provincia  there 
are  some  places  with  some  names;  but  there  are  few 
dtaea,  because  there  are  few  ports  and  all  the  coast 
ii  ezpoaed  to  the  Auster  and  the  Africus."  There 
ira  a  ftrw  small  islands  along  the  eastern  coast,  the 
fltoachades,  PUnasia,  Leron,  and  other  rocky  islets. 
Ihs  dimcnaiona  of  the  Provincia,  according  to  Agrlp- 
m's  measurement,  are  said  to  be  270  M.  P.  in 
Ibi^  and  248  M.  P.  in  breadth.  But  we  neither 
know  how  the  measures  were  taken,  nor  whether  the 
nmbera  in  Pliny's  text  (iii.  4)  are  correct  How- 
tvar  we  kam  that  this,  like  many  other  parts  of  the 
«npira,was  sorveyed  and  measured  under  Agrippa*s 
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The  length  of  the  coast  of  Narbonensis  is  above 
S60  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  TouUmse  to 
the  month  of  the  Var  is  near  300  miles;  and  from 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sa^ne^  the  direct 

YOL.U. 


distance  to  the  sea  measured  along  a  meridian  is 
about  180  miles.  But  th^e  measures  give  only  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  area  of  the  country,  because 
the  outline  is  irregular.  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  178, 179)  has 
preserved  a  measurement  which  has  followed  a 
Roman  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Var.  The 
distance  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the  Py- 
renees to  Narbo  is  63  Roman  miles  ;  thenoe  to 
Nemausus  88 ;  frt>m  Nemausus  through  Ugemum 
and  Tarasco  to  the  warm  springs  called  Sextiae 
(Aquae  Sextiae),  which  are  near  Massilia,  53 ; 
and  thence  to  Antipolis  and  to  the  Varus,  73  ; 
the  whole  making  277  miles.  Some  reckon,  be 
says,  from  the  Aphrodisium  to  the  Varus  2600 
stadia,  and  some  add  200  more,  for  they  do  not 
agree  about  the  distance.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  stadia  are  325  Roman  miles.  When  Strabo 
wrote,  the  distance  along  the  road  from  Narbo  to 
the  Var  was  not  measured,  or  he  did  not  know  it. 
The  other  great  road  which  he  describes  is  a  road 
through  the  Vocontii  and  the  territory  of  Cottius  : 
"  As  fkr  as  Ugemum  and  Tarasco  the  road  from  Ne- 
mausus is  the  same  as  the  route  just  described;  but 
from  Tarasco  to  the  borders  of  the  Vocontii  over  the 
Druentia  and  through  Caballio  (Cavaillon  on  the 
Dtuxmce)  is  63  miles;  and  again,  from  Caballio  to 
the  other  limit  of  the  Vocontii  toward  the  land  of 
Cottius  to  the  village  Epebrodunum  (Embrodunum, 
Embrun)  is  99  miles;  then  99  more  through  the 
vilUge  Brigautium  (^ruia^a)  and  Scincomagus 
and  the  passage  of  the  Alpes  (the  pass  of  Muni 
Genevre)  to  Ocelum  [Ocelum],  the  hmit  of  the 
land  of  Cottius;  the  country  from  Scincomagus  is 
reckoned  a  part  of  Italy,  and  from  there  to  (^luni 
is  27  miles.**  He  says  in  another  place  (iv.  p.  187) 
that  this  road  through  the  Vocontii  is  the  shorter, 
but  though  the  other  road  along  the  Massiliotic  coast 
and  the  Ligurian  territory  is  longer,  the  passes  over 
the  hills  into  Italy  are  easier,  for  the  mountains  in 
those  parts  sink  lower. 

These  were  the  two  great  roods  in  the  Provincia. 
There  was  a  road  in  the  west  from  Narbo  throu};h 
Carcase  to  Toksa.  There  was  also  a  road  from 
AreUte  (Aries)  at  the  bifurcation  ti[  the  Rhone 
northward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone,  through 
Avenio,  Arausio,  Valentia,  and  Vienna  (  Vienne),  to 
Lugdunum :  this  was  one  of  Agrippa*s  roads(Strab.  iv. 
p.  208).  There  was  no  road  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  or  no  great  road,  the  land  on  that  side  not 
being  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  road. 
There  were  other  roads  over  the  Alps.  There  was  a 
road  from  Lugdunum  and  Vienna  up  the  valley  of  tlie 
Isara  (Isere)  to  the  Alpis  Graia  (Little  St.  Bernard), 
which  in  tlie  time  of  Augustus  was  much  used 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  208);  and  there  was  the  road  from 
Augtista  Praetoria  (Aotta)  in  Italy  over  the  Great 
St  Bernard  to  Octodurus  (Martigny)  and  Penni- 
lucus,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and 
thence  into  the  country  of  the  Helvetii. 

Within  the  limits  of  Narbonensis  there  is  every 
variety  of  surface  and  climate,  Alpine  mountiuns 
and  Alpine  valleys,  sterile  rocky  tracts  and  fertile 
plains,  winter  for  nine  months  in  the  year  and  sum- 
mer for  as  many  months.  Pliny  says  of  it:  "  Agro< 
rum  cultu,  virorum  morumque  dignatione,  amphtu- 
dine  opum,  nulli  provinciarum  postferenda  breviter- 
que  Italia  verius  quam  provincia."  (Pliny,  iii.  4.) 
The  climate  is  only  mild  in  the  south  part  and  in 
the  lowUnds.  As  we  descend  the  Rhone  a  differ- 
ence is  felt.  About  Arausio  (Orange)  the  olivu 
appears,  a  tree  that  marks  a  warm  climate.    **  All 
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the  Narbonitis,"  sajs  Strabo,  "has  the  same  natural 
products  as  Italia;  bnt  as  yve  advance  towards  the 
north  and  the  Cemmenon  (^Ctvennes),  the  land 
planted  with  the  olive  and  the  fig  terminates,  but  all 
tlie  other  things  are  grown.  The  grape  also  does  not 
ripen  well  as  we  advance  further  north"  (iv.  p.  178). 
Strabo's  remark  about  the  olive  is  true.  As  we 
adv:ince  from  Nimes  by  the  great  road  to  Clermont 
Ferrand  in  the  Auveryne,  we  ascend  gradually  in  a 
north-west  direction  to  a  rocky  country  well  planted 
with  vines,  mulberry  trees,  and  olives.  After  pro- 
ceeding a  few  miles  further  the  olives  suddenly 
disappear,  a  sign  that  we  have  passed  the  limits  of 
the  temperature  which  they  require.  The  country 
is  now  an  irregular  plateau,  rocky  and  sterile,  but  in 
parts  well  planted  with  mulberries  and  vines;  and 
there  is  a  little  wheat  Before  descending  to  An- 
dusia  (^Anduse),  which  is  deep  sunk  in  a  gorge  of 
the  Vardo  {Gordon),  a  few  more  olives  are  seen,  but 
these  are  the  last  We  are  approaching  the  rugged 
C^vennes, 

The  native  population  of  the  Provincia  were 
Aquitani,  Celtae,  and  Ligures.  The  Aqnitani 
were  in  the  parts  along  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Ligures  in  the  historical  period  occupied  the 
south-east  part  of  the  Provincia,  north  and  east  of 
Marseille,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  once  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  also.  The  Greeks  were 
on  the  coast,  cast  and  west  of  the  city  of  Massilia 
[Massima].  After  the  country  was  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  Provincia,  the  Italians  flocked  to  the 
Provincia  to  make  money.  They  were  petty  dealers 
(mercatores),  bankers,  and  money-lenders  (negoti- 
atores),  sheep- feeders,  agriculturists,  and  traders. 
(Cic.  j>ro  P.  Quifitio,  c  3,  pro  M.  Fonteio,  c. 
5.)  The  wine  of  Italy  was  imported  into  the  Pro- 
vincia in  Cicero's  time,  and  a  duty  was  levied  on 
it,  if  not  at  the  port,  at  least  in  its  transit  through 
the  country  (pro  Fonteio^  c.  9).  Cicero  sneeringly 
says,  "  We  liomans  are  the  most  just  of  men,  for  we 
do  not  allow  the  Transalpine  nations  to  plant  the 
t)live  and  the  vine,  in  order  that  our  olive  plantations 
and  vineyards  may  be  worth  more"  (<fe  lie  Publica^ 
iii.  9).  It  does  not  appear  from  Cicero  when  this 
8clfi»h  order  was  made.  But  the  vine  is  a  native  of 
Narbonensis,  and  the  Greeks  made  wine,  as  we  might 
safely  assume,  and  they  sold  it  to  the  Galli.  Poei- 
donius,  whom  Cicero  knew,  and  who  had  travelled  in 
the  country,  says  that  the  rich  Galli  bought  Italian 
wine  and  wine  from  the  Massaliots.  (Posidonius, 
ap.  Atheti.  iv.  p.  152.)  If  any  of  the  Galli  got 
this  wine,  the  Galli  of  the  Provincia  would  have  it 

This  favourite  province  of  the  Romans  was  full  of 
large  cities,  which  under  the  Empire  were  orna- 
mented with  works  both  splendid  and  useful,  am- 
phitheatres, temples,  theatres,  and  aqueducts.  Many 
of  these  buildings  have  perished,  but  the  magnificent 
monuments  at  Arks  and  Nimes,  and  the  less  striking 
remains  in  other  cities,  show  what  this  country  was 
under  Roman  dominion. 

The  tribes  or  peoples  within  the  limits  of  the 
Provincia  are  very  numerous.  Pliny  has  a  long  Iwt. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  the  Consorani  and  Sordones  or  Sordi. 
North  of  them  were  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  whose 
capital  was  Tolosa;  and  the  Ruteni  Provinciales. 
The  Volcae  Arecomici  occupied  the  country  east  of 
the  Tectosages  and  extended  to  the  Rhone.  The 
position  of  the  Tasconi,  a  small  people  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  [Tasconi]. 
Kortb  of  the  Arooomici  only  one  people  is  men- 


tioned between  tlie  Ctvmmes  and  the  Rhooe,  tk 
Helvii  [Helvii]  .  The  A  rdeeke  (a  mountain  streao 
from  the  Cevermes)  flows  through  their  country  iota 
the  Rhone.  It  was  by  the  valley  of  the  Arded» 
that  Caesar  got  over  the  Cevennes  into  the  conntrr 
of  the  Arvemi  through  the  snow  in  the  depth  U 
winter  {B.  G.  vii.  8).  He  could  go  no  other  waj, 
for  he  tells  us  that  he  went  through  the  temtory  of 
tlie  Helvii. 

East  of  the  Rhone  the  tribes  were  very  numeroiB 
for  the  surface  is  larger  and  full  of  valleys.    It  hai 
been  already  observed  that  the  Sednni,  Veragri,  aad 
Nantuates  must   have  been  iDcloded  in  the  Nar- 
bonensis  of  Augustus.     The  AUobroges  occopied  tht 
country  south-west  of  Geneva,  to  tbe  Iskre  and  tfaa 
Rhone.     Pliny's  list  of  names  in  the  Provincia  com- 
prises all   Ptolemy's,  with  some  slight  rariatioDs, 
except  the  Commoni,  Elicoci,  and  SentiL    Some  of 
the  names  in  Pliny  are  probably  corrupt,  and  iiOiksag 
is  known  about  some  of  the  peoples.     The  Mkma^ 
are  the  principal  peoples  south  oJP  the  Nantoates  tail 
Allobroges:  the  Centrones,  Graioceli,  Medulli,  C;i- 
tnriges,  Tricorii,  Segovellanni,  Tricastini,  Carans, 
Vocontii,  Vulgientes,  Bodiontici,  and  Albid,  all  d 
them  north  of  the  Druentia  or  its  branches.    iSocth 
of  them  were  the  Salyes  or  Sallnvii,  the  neije:!)- 
hours  of  Massilia;  the  Suetri,  Oxybii,  Deciates,  and 
the  Nerusi,  who  were  separated  from  Italy  by  ti» 
Var.  [G.  L] 

PRUSA  (Jlpowrai  Eth.  Upovacxis),  genmllT 
witli  the  addition  of  4Nr2  or  vphs  r^  *OA^^an)r,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  place  of  the  same  naw, 
was  situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Olynipas 
in  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  43)  states  that  the  to«rn  ms 
built  by  Hannibal  during  his  stay  with  Pftlmim, 
which  can  only  mean  that  it  was  built  by  l^rai-iu. 
whose  name  it  bears,  on  the  advice  of  Hannibal. 
According  to  the  common  text  of  Strabo  (zii.  p  564X 
it  was  founded  by  one  Pmsias,  who  waged  var 
against  Croesus,  for  whom  Stephanus  B.  (a.  r.)  sab- 
stitutes  Cyrus.  As  no  such  Prusiaa  ia  known  ia 
the  age  of  Croesus  or  Cyrus,  variona  crajectores 
have  been  made  upon  the  passage  of  Strabo,  bot 
without  success.  At  all  events,  it  b  acknowkd^ 
by  Dion  Chrysostomus  (^Orat.  xliiL  p.  58.5),  who 
was  a  native  of  tlie  town,  that  it  was  neither  very 
ancient  nor  very  large.  It  was,  however,  as  Strabo 
remarks  well  governed,  continaed  to  flourish  under 
the  Roman  emperors  (Plin.  EpiH.  x.  85X  f^oA 
was  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  which  still  exist, 
and  bore  the  name  of  the  "  royal  waters.**  (Atben.  il 
p.  43;  Steph.  B.  8.  v,  Stpfuu)  Under  the  Greek 
emperors  it  suffered  much  during  die  wars  ai^ainet 
the  Turks  (Nicet  Chon.  pp.  186,  389);  when  at 
last  it  fell  into  theu*  hands,  it  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  their  empire  under  the  name  of  Brum  or 
Broussa,  which  it  still  bears,  for  it  still  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  (Browne'i 
Travels  in  Walpole's  Twhey,  vol  ii.  p.  108;  Sestiai, 
Mon.  VeL  p.  70;  Hamilton,  i2eMorcAe«,i.  pi  71,  &c) 

Ptolemy  (v.  1.  §  18)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mentioa 
a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  river  Hyppios  or 
Hjrpius,  in  Bithynia,  which,  acourding  to  HeiraKA 
(cc.  29,  42,  49),  had  formerly  been  called  Cwm 
(K/cpos),  and  had  belonged  to  the  teiritoiy  of 
Heracleia,  but  had  been  taken  by  Pmsias,  who 
changed  its  name.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  oon* 
fusion  here  between  Cieras  and  Gitis,  the  latter  of 
which  is  known  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Prusias  from  the  king  of  that  name.  (SCrab.  xii. 
pp.  563,  566.)  [L&] 


PBYMNESIA 

PBYMNE'SIA  or  PBYMNETSUS  (Ufwfutncta, 
Tlfimfanitr6s:  Etk.  Upvtuni<ruis%  a  small  town  in 
ontnl  Phrygia.  (Ptol.  ▼.  2.  §  24:  Hierocl.  pu  677; 
Omc  Choked,  pu  673.)  Pococke  (TraveU,  iii. 
e.  15)  found  an  inacriplion  containing  the  name  of 
thu  town  near  AJScm  Carorhissar.  Leake  (^Ana 
Umor,  p.  55)  shows  that  the  inscription  does  not 
nfar  to  Piymnesia,  bat  to  some  person  whose  name 
ttded  in  menneas.  No  inference,  therefore,  can  be 
drawn  from  it  as  to  the  site  of  that  town.  Franz 
(Fmif  Intckriften,  p  .5)  has  proved,  by  incontrorer- 
tiUe  argaments  from  other  inscriptions,  that  Piym- 
nesia  most  have  been  situated  at  Seid-el-Ghazif 
between  EikiShehr  and  Coniak,  where  a  few  re- 
of  an  ancient  Greek  town  still  exist.  (Leake, 
Mmnr,  p.  21.)  [L,  S.] 

PRT'TANIS  (npvrayif),  a  small  river  in  the 
of  Pontns,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Moschici 
Mantes,  and  flows  by  the  town  of  Abgabes.  (Arrian, 
I^tr^pL  P.  jE.  pi  7;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  15, 
irhere  it  is  called  Prytanes.)  It  is  perhaps  the 
nme  riv«r  as  that  called  by  Scylaz  (p.  .32)  Por- 
duia.  [L.  S.] 

FSACTJM  (▼oiror).  a  promontory  on  the  NW. 
eoaat  of  Crete,  forming  the  termination  of  Mt. 
Tityros,  now  called  C,  Spado.   (PtoL  iii.  15.  §  8.) 

PSAMATHUS.     [Taknarum.] 

PSAPHIS.    [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

PSEBO'A  or  PSEBO  (V«e«a,  Strab.  xvii.  p.822 : 
TcCfli,  Steph.  B.  ».  v.),  the  modem  Tmna,  one  of 
the  enormous  lakes  S.  of  Meroe,  which  feed  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  The  10th  parallel 
of  N.  latitude  nearly  bisects  the  lake  Pseboo.  Ac- 
ending  to  Stephanus,  it  was  five  days*  journey  from 
AethloiHa,  L  e.  from  Azume.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lake  was  a  populous  island  —  a  depot  of  the  ivoiy 
trade,  and  frequented  also  by  the  hunters  of  the 
Hippopotamus,  the  hides  of  which  animal  were  ex- 
ported to  Aegvpt,  and  employed  as  coverings  for 
abidds.  On  the  £.  and  S.  the  lake  was  encom- 
passed by  lofty  mountains,  which  abounded  in  nii- 
nenl  wealth  (Theophrast.  de  Lapid.  p.  695,  ed. 
Sdmnder),  mmI  whose  periodical  torrents,  according 
to  Agatharchides  (c  5.  ap.  Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.) 
poured  their  watcis  over  the  plains  of  the  Trog- 
lodytes. [ W.  B.  D.] 

PSELCIS  (YcAxff,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162;  "ViXxts,  Arihtid.  Aegin.  p.  512), 
was  a  town  of  the  region  Dodecaschoenus 
utnated  <hi  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Ori- 
ginally Paelcis  was  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  the 
elder  Aethiopian  town  Tachompso;  but  it  speedily 
outgrew  its  parent,  so  that  in  process  of  time  Ta- 
dminpso  was  denominated  Contra- PsclcU.  In  b.  c. 
S3  the  Aethiopian  nation,  alarmed  by  the  approach 
tf  the  Bomans  to  their  frontier,  harassed  the  neigh- 
booriiood  of  Philae  and  Syene,  and  it  became  ne- 
Wiiiry  to  repel  their  incursions.  C.  Petronius, 
aeoocdingly,  who  had  succeeded  Aelius  Gallus  in 
the  goremmoit  of  Aegypt,  undertook  to  drive  them 
back,  and  Pselcis  was  one  of  the  towns  which  sub- 
nttted  to  him.  (Strab.  L  c. ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.) 
So  long  as  the  Rraians  maintained  their  hold  on 
Kovthem  Aethiopia,  Pselcis  was  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  a  troop  of  German  horse.  The  modem 
hamlet  of  Dakkeh  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Pselcis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PSE'SSII,  or  PSESSI  CVWiot,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §  17 ; 
Ihieaoif  Apolkid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  in  Plin.  vi.  7, 
the  old  editions  have  Psesii,  but  Sillig  reads  Psessi ; 
it  appears  from  an  inscription  that  Psessi  is  the 
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ctnrect  form.  Inter,  in  Jahn^s  Jahrhuchery  voL 
xxxvi.  pi  225),  a  people  in  Sarmatia  Asiatics, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  lake  Maeotis  and  the 
Hippici  Montes  after  the  SiracenL 

PSEUDOCE'LIS  (yiv^6KJi\i%),  a  town  of  the 
Elisari  in  Arabia  Felix,  identified  by  some  modem 
writers  with  Mochha.     (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  7.) 

PSEUDOPENUS.     [Hesperides.] 

PSEUDO'STOMOS(V€u«ArTo/a>j  totom^j,  Ptol. 
viL  1.  §§  8,  33,  83,  85,  86),  a  stream  of  weslcm 
India,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  flowing  from  Mt. 
Bettigo  near  Coimbatore  to  the  sea  near  Mnziris 
{Mangalor).  It  cannot  with  certainty  be  identified 
with  any  existing  river,  especially  as  along  that 
coast,  between  lat.  10°  and  15°,  there  are  a  groat 
number  of  streams  which,  flowing  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  mountains  which  approach  the  sea  are 
little  better  than  torrents.  [V.] 

PSILE,  a  small  island,  forming  one  of  a  cluster, 
off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  opposite  to  Clazomenae.  (Plin. 
V.  31.  s.  38.) 

PSILLIS  (YlAA(s),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Phrygia,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  between  Artano 
and  Caipe,  and  affording  at  its  mouth  a  good  road 
for  small  vessels.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543;  Ptol.  v.  1. 
§  5 ;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  jP.  p.  2 ;  Plin.  vi.  1 ;  Arrian, 
PeripL  P.  E.  p.  13,  where  it  is  called  Psills;  Mari- 
cian,  p.  69,  where  it  is  written  Psillius;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  *.  r.  'AoKovia.)  [L.  S.] 

PSOPHIS  (ywpls:  Eth.  VoKpfSios),  a  city  in  the 
NW.  extremity  of  Arcadia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Elis.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  place.  It  is  sud  to  have  been  originally 
called  Erymanthus,  and  its  territory  to  have  been 
ravaged  by  the  Erymanthian  boar.  ^Paus.  viii.  24. 
§  2  ;  Ilecat.  ap.  Stq)h.  B.  s.  v.  Vwpis  ;  Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §  4.)  It  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Phegia  or 
Phegeia  (^riyia,  ♦ifyfjo),  apparently  from  the  oaks 
(<t»iyoi)f  which  are  still  found  upon  the  site  of  the 
town ;  though  the  ancients,  as  usual,  derived  the 
name  from  an  eponymous  founder,  Phegeus.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  w.  ^i/jytuij  Y(tf^(s ;  Paus.  /.  c.)  It  was  called 
Psophis  by  Echephron  and  Proraachus,  sons  of  Her- 
cules, who  are  siiid  to  have  come  from  Sicily  and 
given  to  the  town  this  name  afler  their  mother 
Ptiophis.  (Paus.  /.  c.)  Psophis,  while  still  called 
Phegia,  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Alcmacon, 
who  fled  thither  from  Argos,  after  slaying  his  mother, 
and  married  Alphesiboea,  the  daughter  of  Phegeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  24.  §  8 ;  Diet.  ofBiogr.9.  v.  Alcmaeon.) 
In  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Alcmaeon, 
the  Psophidii  took  part  in  tlie  second  expedition 
against  Thebes,  and  refused  to  join  the  other  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  War.    (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  10.) 

Psophis  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  In  b.  c 
219  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Eleians,  and  was 
taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Achaeans.  In  narrating  this 
event  Polybius  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the 
town.  "  Psophis,**  he  says, "  is  confessedly  an  ancient 
foundation  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  district  Azanis. 
It  is  situated  in  the  (antral  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
but  in  the  western  comer  of  Arcadia,  and  adjoining 
the  Achaeans  dwelling  furthest  towards  the  west. 
It  also  overhangs  conveniently  the  country  of  the 
Eleians,  with  whom  the  city  was  then  in  close 
alliance.  Philip  marched  thither  in  three  days  from 
Caphyae,  and  encamped  upon  the  hills  opposite  to 
the  city,  where  he  could  safely  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  city  and  the  surrounding  places.  When  the 
I  king  ol»«rTed  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  was  at  a 
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loH  vhit  to  da  On  the  irnlera  Nde  of  tbe  town 
then  is  ■  rapd  bsmit,  impuHble  dnring  Uie  i;reaMr 
pHrt  of  the  winln,  uid  which,  mBhin^  down  fri>in 
tha  mounlaing.  naka  U»  citj  einolinKl]'  itnmg 
and  macosaible,  in  conHqucncc  of  the  siu  of  ths 
ramie  wliich  il  baa  gniluill;  formed.  On  the  eial- 
era  aide  flows  Ibe  Eiymanthus,  a  large  »nd  impelnoua 

As  tbe  western  torrent  joiiia  the  Eijmuilhaa  on  the 
Boutbem  side  of  the  citj,  its  IbrcB  sid™  are  anr- 
ItrtjDded  by  livere,  and  rendered  secnre  in  the  manner 
described.  On  the  nmaininj:  side  towsrdi  tlie  north 
a  strong  hill  hanga  over,  surronodod  bj  a  wall,  and 
serring  the  pnrpoae  of  a  well-placed  dladel.  The 
town  itself  also  ie  {iroTided  with  walls,  remariuble 
for  their  siie  and  coDstnicIion."  (Polyb.  it.  70.) 
From  ttis  description  it  is  evident  lliat  tbe  Ei7m»n- 
thus  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  citj  is  the  rirer  of 
Sopoti ;  and  that  the  weiil«m  torrent,  which  we  learn 
firm  PaDsanias  (liii.  24.  S  3)  blithe  name  of  Aro- 
anius,  is  the  rirer  of  Gh^aOina.  About  300  feet 
below  the  jonction  of  these  rivers  the  united  itreaDi 
is  joined  bj  a  third,  tmaller  than  the  other  two, 
called  the  rirer  of  Ldpai  or  SInpi,  which  rises  oo 
the  frontiem  of  CWlor,  near  Seiiae.  From  then 
three  riiers  the  place  is  now  called  Tripdlama. 
The  bulks  cf  the  ErTmanthua  and  the  Aniuiins  are 
preiMpituiu,  but  not  verj  high ;  and  between  them 
and  the  steep  summit  of  the  hill  upon  which  (he 
town  stood  there  is  •  saiall  space  of  level  or  gentlj- 
rising  gronod.  The  snmmit  is  a  sharp  ridge,  scDdiog 
forth  two  roots,  one  of  which  descends  nearlj  to  tbe 
angle  of  junction  of  the  two  streams,  the  other 
almost  to  the  buik  of  the  ErTrnantbus  at  the  essUm 
eitiemitj  of  the  tit;.  (Leake,  ilarta,  vd.  ii. 
p.  a*2.) 

Philip,  in  his  attack  apon  Psophie,  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Er^authna,  which  was  pn^blj  in 
the  same  position  as  the  modem  bridge,  and  the 
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Seliae  (St^^  *l><<^ti  Pansuiu  denaibei  ■ 
baondiu7  of  the  Psophidii  and  Cleitciii  (vUL  23. )  X 
U,  %  3).  On  the  md  from  Psophis  to  Tbd|« 
laj  Tmpwa,  upon  the  leR  bank  tt  the  Lado,  u 
■hich  was  the  grove  ApbrodiHum,  alter  which  ai 
B  cfdomn  with  an  andent  inacriptim  upon  it,  naiti 
the  boundaria  of  Peopbia  and  Thelpon.  (Ltil^ 
Mona,  vol  ii.  p.  S40,  seq. ;  BobUje,  Ridiir^ 
'  "i ;  Curtius,  PthpotmetBt,  tcL  L  p.  3M, 
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((.  FiMltiDii  of  the  arm/ Di:  Philip. 
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to  Philip.  (Poljb.iv.  71,72.) 
Pausanias  saw  at  Psophis  a  ruined  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite Erycina,  heroa  of  Promachus  and  Echephrao, 
the  tomb  of  Alcmaeon,aiid  near  the  Erymanlhus  a 
temple  sacred  to  that  stream.  (Pans.  viii.  24.  §  7.) 
Leake  also  noticed  a  part  of  n  theatre,  not  mentioned 
by  PaDSanias,  on  tbe  i,ide  nf  the  hill  towards  tbe 
Aroaoins.  Nine  hundred  feet  above  the  junction  i^ 
the  1*0  rivers,  and  near  the  walls  on  the  bank  of  the 
Erymantbos,  Leake  also  found  soms  nuiaini  of  a 
public  buildinji,  96  feet  in  lengih,  below  which  ibero 
is  a  source  of  water  in  tbe  bank.  He  conjectures 
that  they  may  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  uf  Erj- 
manthue. 

Psophis  was  about  2  miles  in  drcnmfersnce.    The 
;  of  the  rid)^  to  the 
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-arlytbrouKb- 
oui  the  entire  circuit  of  the  place.  On  the  north- 
eaatem  tide  of  the  town,  which  it  the  only  part  tiot 
proleclcd  by  tbe  two  riven  or  by  the  precipices  at 
the  back  of  the  hill,  there  was  a  double  incloeure. 
Leake  could  not  trace  the  incloeure  of  the  dtadel. 
At  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Psophis  w>i 


PSYCHIUM  (»4x«'>',  SlejA.  B. ». 
ir.  §  4;  Vixi",  Sladiam.  Star,  tfagn.  p  fK, 
Hoffmann:  EA.  Yuxi'^'),  ■  (own  on  the  eoulh  coitl 
of  Crete,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  tbe  mmtbsif 
the  rivers  Massalia  and  Electra,  and  by  the  Sia- 
diasmus  12  stadia  to  the  w<et  of  Sulia,  a  diiUnt 
which  agrees  very  well  with  tbe  ^tnatieo  i£  Etnln. 
(Pashley,  Creir,  vol.  i.  p.  304.) 

PSYCIIRUS  (yuxfit),  »  '™»"  ""T  in  (be  (a« 
of  Pontus.  forming  Ibe  boundary  between  ibe  tribi 
of  (he  Cokhi  and  SaniiL  (Airian,  Ptrji  P.  £■ 
p.  6!  Anonym,  ftr^rf.  P.  £.  p.  14.)         [L.  S.) 

PSYLLI  {VitAiH,  Hecat.  Fr.  303,  ed.  KlauKu; 
Herod,  iv.  173  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  liii.  p.  568,  itiL 
pp.  814,  838  J  Plin.  v.  4,  vii.  2,  *iii.  38,  iLW 
UT.  76,  uviiL  6;  Aeljao,  NaL  Ah.  vi  33).  i 
people  oo  the  shraw  uf  the  Gnat«r  Syrtis,  wbn 
horderal  on  the  Kaaamones,  occnpying  that  put  "t 
(be  shores  of  £;»-<  which  lies  between  .J  nloifSIw* 
and  A  ulad  AaisL  According  to  Herodotm  {L  c) 
they  sallied  forth  against  Kotos,  or  tbe  &  wind,  wl 
were  buried  in  the  sands  which  weio  railed  by  dn 
offended  wind.  Thdr  connliy  waa  aflennrds  i«- 
cnpied  by  tbe  Kaaamones. 

The  story  givai  a  vivid  pcture  aC  thoH  seu  of 
Bind,  nnbalhed  by  dew  or  rain,  when  the  fine  dutt- 
like  pulides,  rising  through  tha  rareeed  air,  (ell  up 
in  dark  oppresaive  clnodi.     They  ware  tuppoaed  bj 

secure  tbemselvefl  from  tbe  poison  of  serpents,  like 
the  "  Hiwee,"  or  snake  jngglers  of  Cairn.  (Vil- 
kinsiHi,  AnciaU  Egyptimi,  vol.  v.  p.  941  ;  Lane, 
Jlfoieril  Egi/ptiaiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  Qutremhf, 
if^MT  ffjipte,  ToLL  1^203— ail.)    Cate 
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Iiroag^t  Mine  of  these  people  in  his  tnin  when  he 
led  the  way  into  the  depths  of  the  desert  which 
■kilts  the  Lesser  Sjrtis  (Plat  Cat  Mm.  56  ;  Lucan, 
ix.  891) ;  and  Octayiiis  made  use  of  the  services  of 
these  poisoD-sockers,  it  was  said,  in  order  to  restore 
his  Tictim,  Cleopatia,  to  life.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  14 ; 
€omp.  Lncan,  iz.  925.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PSYliLIUM  Q¥iX\top,  Y^AAfiov,  or  YwAAo),  a 
fortified  emporiom  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  between 
Crenides  and  Tinm.  (PtoL  v.  1.  §  7;  Arriau, 
PeripL  P.  E.  14,-  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  ^  5; 
Uardan,  p.  70;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Y^AAa;  Tab.  Peut- 
img.  erroneonsly  calls  it  Scyllenm.)  [L.  S.] 

PSYRA  (Yvyxi),  a  small  isknd  in  the  Aegean 
■ea,  to  the  north-west  of  Chios,  at  a  distance  of  50 
itadia  from  Cape  Melaenae  in  Chios,  and  having 
onlj  40  stadia  in  circumference.  It  was  a  lofty, 
rocky  island,  and  contained  on  its  soath-east  coast  a 
null  town  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645; 
FUn.  T.  36;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Horn.  Od,  in.  171.) 
Hb  modem  name  is  Tpmra.  [L.  S.] 

PSYTTALEIA  (VvrrdXtia),  a  small  island  off 
the  Attic  coast  between  Peiraeens  and  Salamis.  For 
dfft^Uff  see  Salamis. 

PTANDARIS  or  PTAKDABA,  a  pUce  in  Cap- 
padoda  on  the  sonth-west  of  Arabissus.  (/<.  AnL 
pp.  178, 180,  210,  212,  &c,  where  we  sometimes 
leiad  the  ablative  Ptandari,  and  sometimes  Ptan- 
daris.)  [L.  S.] 

PTATIENUS  (nrifitpos,  Arrian,  Ind.  c  4),  a 
snail  tributary  of  the  Upper  Indus,  which  flows 
into  that  river  a  little  above  Peshdwar.  Lassen  con- 
jectures that  it  is  the  present  BurrindtL  (Lassen, 
Jifop  o/Anc  India.)  [V.] 

PTEXEA,  an  ancient  name  of  Ephesus.  (Plin. 
T.  29.  8.  31.) 

PTEXEOS  (nrcX^s),  a  small  kke  in  Mysia, 
near  Ophrynium  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont. 
(Herod.  viL  42;  Strab.  zui.  p.  595;  Schol.  ad  PtoL 
▼.  2.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

PTE'LEUM.  1.  (nT€\(6y:  Eth,  nrtK^drns, 
IlTcAco^tof,  XlrcAec^f ),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
■ooth-westem  side  of  Phthiotis,  and  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus.  It  stood  between 
Antron  and  Halos,  and  was  distant  from  the  latter 
1 10  stadia,  according  to  Artemidorus.  (Strsb.  ix. 
-jo,  433.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  governed  by 
Piotesilans,  to  whom  the  neighbouring  town  oi 
Antron  also  belonged.  (IL  ii.  697.)  In  b.  a  192, 
Antiochus  landed  at  Pteleum  in  order  to  cany  on 
the  war  against  the  Romans  in  Greece  (Liv.  zzzv. 
43).  In  B.  a  171,  the  town,  having  been  deserted 
bj  its  inhabitants,  was  destroyed  by  the  consul 
Ifidnins.  (Liv.  xlU.  67.)  It  seems  never  to  have 
xvoovered  from  this  destruction,  as  Pliny  speaks  of 
Pteleum  only  as  a  forest  ("  nemus  Pteleon,"  Plin. 
ir.  8.  s.  15).  The  form  Pteleos  is  used  by  Lucan 
(yi,  352)  and  Mela  (ii.  3).  Pteleum  stood  near 
the  modem  village  of  Ptekd^  or  Ftdid^  upon  a 
peaked  hill  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  town  and 
castle  of  the  middle  ages,  called  Old  FUUo,  On 
its  side  is  a  large  marsh,  which,  as  Leake  observes, 
was  probably  in  the  more  flourishing  ages  of  Greece 
a  rich  and  productive  meadow,  and  hence  the  epithet 
flf  Acxcwo<i}v,  which  Homer  (JL  c.)  has  applied  to 
Pteleum.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  i.  p.  341, 
•eq.) 

S.  A  town  of  Triphylia,  in  Elis,  belonging  to 
Nestor  (Horn.  IL  iL  594),  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  a  colony  from  the  Thessalian  Pteleum.  This 
tofvrn  had  disappeared  in  Strabo's  time ;  bat  its  uo- 
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inhabited  woody  site  was  still  called  Pteleasimum. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  349,  350.) 

3.  A  fortress  in  the  territory  of  Eiythrae,  in 
Ionia.  (Thuc.  viii.  24,  31.)  PUny  (v.  29.  s.  31) 
mentions  Pteleon,  Helos,  and  Dorium  as  near  Eryth- 
rae,  but  those  places  are  confused  by  Pliny  with 
the  Triphylian  towns  in  Homer  (iL  c). 

PTE'RIA  (nrcpta),  the  name  of  a  town  and  dis- 
trict in  Cappadocia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (L 
76),  who  relates  that  a  great  battle  was  fought  in 
this  district  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus.  Stephanus 
B.  mentions  Pterium,  a  town  of  the  Medes,  and 
Pteria,  a  town  of  Sinope  (a.  v.  Urdpioy), 

PTEROS,  one  of  four  islands  —  the  other  three 
being  Labatanis,  Coboris,  and  Sambracate — lying 
off  the  coast  of  the  Sabaei  in  Arabia,  and  corre- 
sponding in  number,  and  the  kst  of  the  four  in 
name,  with  the  Sohar  islands.  (Plin.  ri.  28.  s.  32 ; 
Forster,  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  230.) 

PTOLEDERMA  (Uro\t94pfw,),  a  town  of  the 
Entresii,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  deserted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Megalo- 
polis.   (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  3.) 

PT0LEMA1&  1.  (llToKtfuis  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 
57),  a  small  town  of  the  Arsinoite  nome  in  Middle 
Aegypt  It  was  situated  between  Heradeopolis 
Magna  and  Arsinoe,  near  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  Bahr  Jmefandi  the  Nile.  The  modem 
vilbge  of  EULahum  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  Arsinoite  Ptolemais. 

2.  Ptolemais  Theron  (nroXc/xatlr  6i7pdv,  Ptd. 
i.  8.  §  1,  iv.  7.  §  7,  viii.  16.  §  10 ;  llroKttuds, 
Strab.  xvii.  pp.  768-— 76  ;  Agatharch.  op.  Phot. 
pp.  457 — 459,  ed.  Bekker ;  Ptolemais  Epitheras,  Plin. 
vi.  29.  s.  34),  was  originally  an  Aethiopian  village 
situated  on  Uie  southern  skirts  of  the  forest  whidi 
extended  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Troglodytic  Bere- 
nice to  lat.  17^  N.  Its  convenient  situation  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  in  the  heart  of  the  region 
where  elephants  abounded  induced  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (b.  a  282 — 246)  to  occupy,  enlarge,  and 
fortify  the  i^Ikge,  which  thenceforward  was  named 
Ptolemais  after  its  second  founder.  Philadelphus, 
indeed,  before  he  colonised  this  outpost  of  his  king- 
dom, used  every  effi}rt  to  persuade  the  Aethiopian 
hunters  [ELKPnANTOPUAOi]  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  ^ese  animals,  w  to  reserve  a  portion  at 
least  of  them  for  the  royal  stables.  But  they  re- 
jected his  offers,  replying  that  for  the  kingdom  of 
Aegypt  they  would  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing and  eaUng  elephants.  Hitherto  the  Aegyptians 
had  imported  these  animals  from  Asia,  the  Asiatic 
breed  being  stronger  and  larger  than  the  African. 
But  the  supply  was  precarious :  the  cost  of  import- 
ation was  great;  and  the  Aethiopian  forests  afforded 
an  ample  supply  both  for  war  and  the  royal  house- 
hold. As  the  dep6t  of  the  elephant  trade,  including 
that  also  in  hides  and  ivory,  Ptolemais  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  ranked  among  the 
principal  cities  qH  Aethiofna.  From  its  market  it 
is  probable  that  Carthage  also  derived  its  supply  of 
elephants,  since  about  the  period  of  Philadelphus' 
reign  the  Carthaginians  onplqyed  these  animals 
more  frequently  in  war.  (Liv.  xvii.  Epit. ;  Florus,  ii. 
2.§  28.)  Ptolemais  had,  properly  speaking,  no  harbour, 
and  the  A^yptian  vessels  were  compelled  to  run  up 
to  Berenice  whenever  the  N.  or  E.  winds  prevailed : 
in  the  present  day  the  Red  Sea  coast  at  this  point  is 
approachable  only  by  boats.  The  roadstead  of  Pto- 
lemais, however,  was  partially  sheltered  from  the  E. 
winds  by  an  island  covered  with  olive-trees.    In  its 
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neighbourhood  the  fr^water  lake  Monoleos  afforded 
it  a  good  supply  of  water  aiul  fish.  The  shell  of 
the  true  land-tortoise  was  found  at  Ptolemais  :  it  is 
described  bj  Agatharchides  (op.  Geogr.  Minor,  p.  40, 
Hudson;  Peripl  Mar,  Eryikr.  p.  17)  as  covered 
with  small  lozenge-shaped  plates,  of  the  whiteness 
of  the  pearl-oyster.  To  ancient  geographers  the 
position  of  Ptolemais  was  of  great  importance,  being 
one  of  the  points  from  which  their  computations 
of  latitude  were  made.  Modem  geographers,  how- 
erer,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
should  be  placed,  some  identifying  it  with  Ba*- 
Assiz,  oppotiite  the  isUnd  of  WeUestey^  while  others 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchutf  vol.  iL  p.  92)  pre- 
fer a  more  southerly  site,  near  the  port  of  Mirzet- 
Mombarrik,  (Comp.  Alannert,  vol.  x.  1.  p.  48, 
aeq.) 

3.  (nroKtfudi  ri  *EpfUMv,  Ptol.  L  15.  §  11,  iv. 
5.  §  56  ;  nro\tfjuaK^  v6\ti  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813), 
a  city  of  Upper  Aegypt,  NW.  of  Abydns,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  It  can  hardly 
be  regarded,  however,  as  an  Aegyptian  city,  its 
population  and  civil  institutions  being  almost  exclu- 
sively Greek,  and  its  importance  derived  entirely 
from  the  favour  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  ruins  of 
Ptolemais  Hennti  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  modem 
hamlet  of  Metuieh,  (Champollion,  F  Egypte^  vol.  i. 
p.  253,  seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PTOLEMAIS  {UroKtiAaii),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pamphylia,  between  the  river  Melas  and  the 
town  of  Coracesium,  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xiv. 
p.  667).  Leake  {Asia  Minora  p.  197)  conjectures 
that  Ptolemais  did  not  stand  upon  the  coast,  as  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus,  but  occupied  per- 
haps the  situation  of  the  modem  town  of  AUira^ 
where  is  a  river,  and  upon  its  banks  a  steep  hill 
crowned  with  a  Turkish  castle.  (Comp.  Richter, 
WaHfahrten,  p.  834.)  [L.  S.] 

PTOLEMA'IS  CYRENAICAE.  [Barca.] 
PTOLEMA'IS  PHOENI'CIAE.  [Ace.] 
PTOLIS.  [Mantineia,  p.  262,  b.] 
PTOUM.  [BoKOTiA,  p.  412,  a.] 
PTY'CHIA.  [CoRCYRA,  p.  67 1,  b.l 
PUBLICA'NOS,  AD,  in  GaUia,  is  phiced  in  the 
Itins.  on  a  road  which  leads  from  Vienna  (  Vietme) 
on  the  Rhone  to  the  Alpis  Graia  {LitUe  St.  Ber- 
nard). In  following  this  road  Ad  PubUcanos  comes 
after  Mantala  [Mantala],  and  its  position  is  at 
the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  the  Centrones 
or  La  Tarentaiae.  Wesseling  observes  that  the 
name  Ad  PubUcanos  indicates  a  toll  place  at  a 
bridge.  [Pons  Aerarius].  D'Anville  supposes 
that  Ad  Publicanos  was  at  the  point  where  thekWt, 
a  tributary  of  the  here,  is  crossed,  near  which  there 
was  an  ancient  Uospitium  or  Stabulum,  as  it  was 
called,  such  as  we  find  on  several  Roman  roads. 
This  place  is  now  called  LHdpital  de  Cotiflans,  and 
is  near  tlie  junction  of  the  Arli  and  the  here.  Ad 
Publicanos  was  probably  on  the  boundary  of  the 
AUobroges  and  Centroncs,  where  some  dues  would 
be  paid.  These  dues  or  customs  were  established 
in  a  period  of  Gallic  history  even  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190.)  Gallia  was 
loaded  with  these  imposts,  which  continued  to  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  The  dis- 
tance between  Mantala  and  Ad  Publicanos  is  marked 
xvi.  in  the  Itins.,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  site 
fixed  by  D'Anville.  Other  geographers  pUw^e  Ad 
Publicanos  at  the  village  of  Des  ForUaines.  [G.  L.] 
PU'CINUM  (UovKiyoy.  i)ttmo),  a  town  of  Vene- 
tia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Garni  (Plin.  iil  18.  s.  22), 
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though  Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  btria  (PtoL  iiL  1.  { 
28).  It  b  placed  by  Pliny  between  the  river  Ti- 
mavus  and  Tergeste,  which  leaves  Itttie  doubt  thtf 
it  is  the  pkce  called  Dmno,  aboat  16  miles  froa 
Trieatey  and  leas  than  2  from  the  sonroesof  tk 
Timavufl.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  rocky 
ridge  or  sbpe  fiicing  the  sea;  and  the  neighboariDg 
district  is  still  noted  for  its  wine,  which  was  fioDow 
in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  was  reckooed  particiilnlj 
wholesome,  so  that  Livia  the  wife  of  Aogutai 
ascribed  the  great  age  to  which  she  attained  priui' 
pally  to  her  use  of  it  (Plio.  xiv.  6.  a.  8,  xn.  4. 
8.  3.)  [E.  H.  R] 

PULCHRUM  PROBl     [AroLUXis  Pbom.] 

PULLA'RD^  TNSULAE.     [Pola-] 

PULTOVIA,  a  place  in  Upper  Paunonia,  od  tbt 
south-west  of  Petovio,  on  the  riTer  Pulska.  {It 
ffierot.  p.  561  ;  comp.  Mnchar,  Norietm,  I  ^ 
240.)  [L  &] 

PU'NICUM  (Sta  MarinelU),  a  village  or  ststiaB 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  in  tk 
Tabula,  which  places  it  6  miles  beyond  I^rgi  (Ski 
Severn)  on  the  Via  Anrelia;  and  this  distance  eosbki 
tis  to  fix  its  site  at  the  modem  rilUige  or  hamkt  tf 
Sta  MartHeUOf  where  there  are  still  some  trKei  of 
a  Roman  port,  and  more  extensive  remains  oft 
Roman  villa  in  the  immediate  neighbonriiood  (Td. 
Peut;  Nibby,  2>intonn  di  Roma.  nA.n.  p.  313; 
Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  iL  p.  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PU'NICUM,  called  by  Piocopios  (de  Aed.  iv.  6. 
pu  287)  UiKvoih,  a  town  of  Moesia  Soperior,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pingus  (Tab.  PeuL).       [T.  H.  D.] 

PUPLISCA,  a  town  of  the  Libnmi  (Geogr.  Bsv. 
iv.  26),  which  has  been  idoitified  with  Jabimalz 
on  the  mainland  facing  the  S.  of  the  isUnd  d  Ark. 
(Nelgebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.  225.)      [£.  B.  J.] 

PURA.     [Gedrosia.] 

PURPURAIIUAE  INS.,  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Mauretania,  which  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Juba  (Plin.  vi.  37),  who  established  then  « 
manufactory  of  purple.  If  his  description  of  tbem 
as  being  625  M.  P.  fnnn  the  Fortunate  Islands  be 
received,  they  cannot  be,  as  D'Anville  supposed, 
Lanzerote  or  Fuente  Ventura,  the  two  nearest  of 
the  Canariet  to  the  African  continenL  StUl  greater 
difiicnlties  exist  in  sni^Msing  them  to  be  Madein 
and  Porto  Santo,  which  are  too  remote  from  Jabai 
kingdom  to  be  the  seat  of  a  mannfiMstnre  of  purple 
carried  on  by  him.  Ldewel  (Endeckmgen  der 
Carthager  tmd  Grieehen,  p.  140)  considers  them 
to  be  the  isUnds  of  Lanzarote  Sta  Clara,  with  tht 
smaller  ones  of  Gradosa  and  Alegranza.  (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia,  p.  229 ;  Humboldt,  Cosmot^  vol.  iL  p> 
129,  trans.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PUTE'OLI  (HovrtiKoi,  PtoL  Dion  Cass.;  n»- 
rfoAoi  Strab.,  ^c(^  ApoaL:  Eth.  Puteokmus:  /Ve* 
zuoli),  a  maritime  ci^  of  Campania  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  l^nus  Cnmanus  «-  Crater  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  smalter  bay  known  as  the  Siou 
Baianus.  It  was  originally  a  Greek  city  of  the 
name  of  Dioabarchia  (Aanuapx^  Sb»b.;At> 
icouopxc^  Steph.  B. :  EA.  Aucatapx^  and  Aiiw* 
apX^lTTit,  Steph.),  and  was  acolooyof  the  n^ghboor- 
ing  Cumae,  to  which  it  served  as  a  port  (Strab.  t. 
p.  245.)  There  can  be  little  doabtof  the  accnraer  of 
this  statement,  but  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  snd 
Eusebius  ascribe  its  foundation  to  a  colony  fraa 
Samos;  and  it  is  JuA  improbable  that  in  this  ai  io 
many  simikur  instances,  the  colony  from  Cdidm 
was  reinforced  by  a  fresh  band  of  emigrants  from 
Samos  (Steph.  B. «.  v.  IIorioAoi;  Enieb.  ii.  p  129,  ed.. 
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ScaL).  The  date  assigned  to  this  Samian  oolooj  by 
Eoa^oa  u  as  late  as  b.  c.  521.  No  mention  ocean 
of  Dicaaarchia  in  history  previous  to  the  conqnest 
of  Comae  by  the  Campaniana:  from  its  serving 
as  the  port  df  Comae  it  coold  probably  never  have 
taken  any  active  oe  independent  part;  bot  there 
seems  no  doobt  that  it  most  have  become  a  popolous 
and  floorishing  town.  The  name  of  Dicaearchia 
eontinaed  to  be  applied  to  it  by  Greek  writers  long 
after  it  had  assomed  the  new  appellation  of  Poteoli. 
(Diod.  iv.  22.  v.  13,  &c) 

The  period  of  this  change  is  uncertain.  It  is 
genendly  said  that  the  Bomans  bestowed  on  it  the 
new  name  when  they  established  their  colony  there; 
hot  there  serais  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
oonaiderably  more  ancient.  The  name  of  Poteoli  is 
applied  to  the  ci^  by  Livy  doring  the  Second  Ponio 
War  (Liv.  zxiv.  7),  and  there  is  much  probability 
that  the  coins  with  the  Oscan  inscription  ^  Phistlus ," 
•ometimes  Gntecised  into  Phistelia,  belong  to  Poteoli 
daring  the  period  previous  to  the  Roman  colony. 
(Ifillingen,  NumUm.  de  FAnc,  ItdUt,  p.  201 ;  Fried- 
iSnder,  Oskuche  Munzen,  p.  29.)  According  to  the 
Bcman  writers  the  name  of  Puteoli  was  derived 
Mther  from  the  stench  arising  from  the  numerous 
snlphareous  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  (with 
more  probability)  from  the  wells  (putei)  or  sources 
of  a  volcanic  nature  with  which  it  abounded.  (Varro, 
L.  Z*.  V.  25;  Fest.  «.  v.  Puteoli;  Plin.  uuu.  2 ;  Strab. 
T.  p.  245 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  UwrioXoi) 

The  first  mention  of  Puteoli  in  histoij  is  during 
ilie  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Q. 
Fabins  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  garrison  to  secure  it  from  the  attempts  of 
Hannibid,  b.  o.  215.  That  general,  indeed,  in  the 
following  season  made  an  attempt,  though  without 
sacceas,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  the 
poasiwaion  of  its  port  b«ng  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him.  (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  12,  13.)  Livy 
speaks  of  Puteoli  as  having  first  become  frequented 
as  a  port  in  consequence  of  the  war;  and  though  this 
is  not  strictly  correct,  as  we  know  that  it  was  fre- 
quented long  before  under  the  name  of  Dicaearchia, 
it  is  probable  that  it  then  first  rose  to  the  high  de- 
gree of  commercial  importance  which  it  subsequently 
retained  under  the  Bomans.  Thos  in  b.  o.  212  it 
became  the  principal  port  where  the  supplies  of  com 
firom  Etruria  and  Sardinia  were  landed  for  the  use 
of  the  Boman  army  that  was  besi^ng  Capua  (Liv. 
zxv.  22);  and  the  next  year  it  was  from  thence 
that  Chuiidius  Nero  embarked  with  two  legi(»is  for 
Spain.  (Id.  xxvi.  1 7.)  Towards  the  close  of  the 
war  also  (b.c.  203)  it  was  at  Puteoli  that  the 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  knded,  on  their  way  to 
Borne.  (Id.  zxx.  22.)  It  was  doubtle^  the  growing 
importance  of  Puteoli  as  a  commercial  emporium 
that  led  the  Bomans  to  establish  a  colony  there  in 
».c  194  (Liv.  Mxiv.  45;  Veil.  Pat  L  15):  the 
date  is  oonfinned  by  a  remarkable  inscription  of 
s.  c.  105  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R,  N.  2458),  and  it 
■eems  to  have  become  before  the  close  of  the  Be- 
pablic,  as  it  continued  under  the  Empire,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  of  trade  in  Italy.  From 
its  bemg  the  first  really  good  port  on  the  south  of 
Bume  (for  Antium  could  never  deserve  that  epithet) 
it  became  in  a  manner  the  port  of  the  imperial  city, 
although  distant  from  it  not  leas  than  150  miles. 
Mot  only  did  travellers  coming  from  the  East  to 
Borne  fieqaently  land  at  Poteoli  and  proceed  from 
thence  by  bmd  to  the  city,  as  in  the  well-known 
iostances  of  St  Paul  {AcL  ApotL  zxviii.  13)  and 
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Cicero  on  his  retom  to  Bome  from  his  qoaestor- 
ship  in  Sicily  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  26),  bot  Uie  same 
coorse  was  porsued  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
merchandise  brought  from  the  East,  especially 
with  the  costly  wares  sent  from  Alexandria,  and 
even  the  supjilies  of  com  from  the  sante  quar- 
ter. (Strab.  zvii.  pu  793;  Suet  Attg.  98;  Se- 
nec.  Ep.  77.)  Strabo  speaks  of  Puteoli  as  one  of 
the  most  important  tnuUng  cities  of  his  time  (v.  p. 
245),  and  it  is  evident  from  the  expressions  of 
Seneca  (L  c.)  that  this  had  not  fallen  off  in  the  days 
of  Nero.  The  trade  with  Alexandria  indeed,  im- 
portant as  it  was,  was  only  one  branch  of  its  exten- 
sive commerce.  Among  other  things  the  iron  of 
llva,  after  being  smelted  at  Populonium,  was  brought 
to  Puteoli  (Diod.  v.  13):  and  the  city  carried  on 
also  a  great  trade  with  the  Turdetanians  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  as  well  as  with  Africa.  (Strab.  ili. 
p.  145.)  We  leara  also  from  an  inscription  still  ex- 
tant, that  its  trade  with  Tyre  was  of  such  importance 
that  the  Tyrians  had  a  regular  factory  there  (Boeckh, 
C,  I,  no.  5853);  and  another  inscription  mentions  a 
number  of  merchants  from  Berytus  as  resident  there. 
(Mommsen,  /.  R,  N.  2488.)  Indeed  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  it  was  under  the  Boman  Empire  one  of 
the  greatest — if  not  the  greatest — emporiums  of 
foreign  trade  in  all  Italy  For  this  advantage  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  iDdebted  to  the  excellence  of 
its  port,  which,  besides  being  naturally  well  sheltered, 
was  further  protected  by  an  extensive  mole  or  pier 
thrown  out  into  the  bay  and  supported  on  stone  piles 
with  arches  between  them.  Hence  Seneca  speaks  of 
the  population  of  Puteoli  assembling  on  this  mole 
(in  pilis)  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from 
Alexandria.  (Sen.  Ep.  77.)  Puteoli  had  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  this  and  similar 
works,  from  the  excellent  quality  of  its  volcanic  sand, 
which  formed  a  mortar  or  cement  of  the  greatest 
hardness  and  durability,  and  wholly  proof  against 
the  influence  of  the  sea- water.  (Strab.  v.  p.  245; 
Plin.  XXXV.  13.  s.  47.)  This  kind  of  cement  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Potzolima, 

It  was  from  the  extremity  of  the  mole  of  Puteoli 
that  Caligula  carried  his  celebrated  bridge  across 
the  bay  to  the  opposite  shores  at  Baiae.  (Suet.  Cat. 
19,  32^  Dion  Cass.  llx.  17;  Joseph.  AfU.  xix.  1.  § 
1.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this 
bridge  was  merely  a  temporaiy  stmcture  [Baiak], 
and  the  remains  still  visible  at  PastuoU  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  Bridge  of  Caligula  are  iu 
£sct  the  piles  or  pien  of  the  mole  of  PuteolL  The 
oonstmction  of  this  mole  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Augustus,  without  sufficient  authority;  but  it  is 
ppobable  that  it  datey  from  at  least  as  early  a  period: 
and  we  leam  that  there  were  in  his  time  extensive 
docks  (navalia)  at  Puteoli,  in  which  the  huge  ships 
that  had  been  employed  in  bringing  the  obelisks 
from  Egypt  were  preserved, — a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  ratablishments.  (Plin.  xxxvi. 
9.  s.  14.)  Another  proof  of  the  importance  of 
Poteoli  is  the  fact  that  Claudius  establislied  there, 
as  well  as  at  Ostia,  a  cohort  of  troops  to  guard  the 
city  against  fire,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  at 
Bome  (Suet  Claud,  25).  In  A.  d.  95  Domitian 
constracted  a  new  line  of  road  leading  direct  to 
Puteoli  from  Sinuessa,  where  it  quitted  the  Appian 
Way.  (Dion  Cass.  IxviL  14;  Sut  SUv.  iv.  3.) 
Previous  to  that  time  its  communication  with  Bome 
must  have  been  by  way  of  Capua,  to  which  a  branch 
road  (not  given  in  the  Itineraries)  led  direct  from 
PuteolL 
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Pateoli  certainly  continued  to  enjoy  under  the 
Empire  the  rank  of  a  colony.  (PUn.  iiL  5.  s.  9; 
Orell.  Inter.  1694, 3697,  &c.)  In  addition  to  the 
original  *'  colonia  civium "  settled  there,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  b.  c  194,  it  appears  to  have  received 
a  fresh  colony  under  Sulla  (Val.  Max.  iz.  3.  §  8; 
Plut  SulL  37 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  260),  and  cer- 
tainly was  agiun  colonised  by  Augustus.  (^L^.  Col. 
p.  236.)  The  inhabitants  had,  as  we  learn  from 
Cicero  {Pkii.  ii.  41),  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  which 
may  have  been  one  reason  why  Augustus  sought  to 
secure  so  important  a  point  with  a  colony  of  veterans. 
But,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  old  inhabitants  seem 
10  have  continued  apart  from  the  colonists,  with 
separate  municipal  rights,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Nero  that  these  also  obtained  admission 
into  the  colony.  (Tac.  Arm.  xiv.  27.)  In  a.  d.  69 
the  Puteolani  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  Ves- 
pasian (Tac  Bitt.  iii.  67),  and  it  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  city  afterwards  assumed 
the  honorary  title  of  "  Colonia  Flavia  Augusta 
Puteoli,"  by  which  we  find  it  designated  in  inscrip- 
tions. ((>elL  Truer.  3698;  Zumpt,  I.e.  pi  395; 
Mommsen,  2492, 2493.)  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  at  the  same  time  have  received  a 
fresh  accession  of  colonists. 

In  addition  to  its  commercial  importance,  Puteoli, 
or  rather  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  became, 
before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Roman  nobility,  in  common  with  Baiae  and  the 
whole  of  this  beautiful  district.  Thus  Cicero,  as  we 
l^m  from  himself,  had  a  villa  there,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Academia,  but  which  he  more 
often  mentions  merely  as  his  PuteolanuoL  (Cic.  de 
Fat.  1,  cid  AtL  L  4,  xiv.  7,  xv.  1,  &c.)  It  passed 
after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Antistius  Vetus, 
and  the  outbreak  of  a  thermal  spring  there  became 
the  occasion  of  a  well-known  epigram,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  3.) 
This  villa  was  situated  between  Puteoli  and  the 
lake  Avemus;  it  was  subsequently  chosen  as  the 
place  of  burial  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  (Spart. 
JIadr.  25.) 

We  hear  little  of  Puteoli  in  history  during  the 
later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  populous  town.  Its  mole  and  port 
were  repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  (Mommsen,  Truer. 
2490),  and  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  found 
there,  some  of  which  belong  to  a  late  period,  and 
attest  the  continued  importance  of  the  city  down  to 
the  reign  of  Honorius.  (l^Ioramsen,  2494 — 2500.) 
But  it  shared  to  the  full  extent  in  the  calamities  of 
the  decUning  empire :  it  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  Alaric  in  A.  d.  410,  and  again  by  Genseric  in 
455,  and  by  Totila  in  545.  Nor  did  it  ever  recover 
these  repeats  disasters.  After  having  for  some 
time  been  almost  deserted,  it  partially  revived  in  the 
middle  ages;  but  again  suffered  severely,  both  from 
the  ravages  of  war  and  from  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  the  Solfatara  in  1198,  and  of  the  MorUe  Nuovo 
in  1538.  At  the  present  day  Pozeuolij  though  re- 
tuning  its  episcopal  see,  and  about  8000  inhabitants, 
is  a  poor  plaice,  and  suffers  severely  frcHn  malaria  in 
summer. 

It,  however,  retams  many  remains  of  its  ancient 
greatness.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous is  the  amphitheatre,  on  the  hill  behind  the 
town,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  being  larger 
than  that  at  Pompeiij  and  calculated  to  bo  capable 
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of  containing  25,000  spectators.  It  is  in  good  prv- 
servatitm,  and,  having  been  recently  excavated  and 
cleared  out,  affords  in  many  respects  a  good  speci- 
men of  such  structures.  It  derives  additional  io- 
terest  from  being  more  than  ooce  alluded  to  \fj 
ancient  writers.  Thus  Suetonius  mentions  tb^ 
Augustus  presided  at  games  there,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  an  insult  offered  to  a  senator  on  tbit 
occasion  that  the  emperw  passed  a  law  assignini; 
distinct  seats  to  the  senatonal  order.  (Suet.  Aug. 
44.)  It  was  there  also  that  Nero  entertained  Tui- 
dates,  king  of  Armenia,  with  magnificent  abowi 
both  of  gUdiators  and  combats  of  wild  beasts. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxiiL  3.)  Near  the  amphitheatre  are 
some  ruins,  commonly  known  as  the  tempie  of 
Diana,  but  which  more  probably  belonged  to  a  range 
of  thermae  or  baths;  as  well  as  sevend  pisdnas  or 
reservoirs  for  water  on  a  great  scale,  some  of  wbidi 
are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  service 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Near  them  are  the  remauu 
of  an  aqueduct,  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  citr, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  branch  of  tiiat  whidi 
led  to  Misenum.  In  the  city  itself  the  modem 
cathedral  is  in  great  part  constructed  out  of  the 
remiuns  of  a  Roman  tonple,  which,  as  we  lean  from 
an  inscription  on  the  architrave,  was  dedicated  to 
Augustus  by  L.  Calpnmius.  From  another  in- 
scription we  learn  that  the  architect  was  L.  Coc- 
ceius  Auctus,  evidently  the  same  who  is  meotioDed 
by  Strabo  as  having  been  employed  by  Agrij^  to 
construct  the  tunnel  at  PotiUpo.  (Mommsen,  /.  RJi. 
2484,  2485;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  The  masonry  is 
of  white  marble,  and  there  still  remain  six  beantifol 
Corinthian  colunns  of  the  same  material 

Much  more  celebrated  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  a  building  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of 
Serapis  or  Serapeum.  The  interest  which  attaches 
to  these  is,  however,  mom  of  a  scientific  than  anti- 
quarian character,  from  the  evidence  th^  afibrd  of 
repeated  changes  in  the  level  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand.  (Lyell,  Prmc^lu  of  Geology^  8th  ed. 
p.  489,  &c. ;  Danbeny  (M  Volcanoet,  pw  206.) 
The  edifice  is  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  tiie 
received  attribution  is  very  doubdiiL  Recent  re- 
searches have  rendered  it  more  probable  that  it  was 
a  building  connected  with  the  mineral  spring  which 
rises  within  it,  and  was  adapted  both  for  purpoees  of 
worship  and  for  the  medical  nae  of  the  source  in 
question.  The  general  plan  is  that  of  a  large 
quadrangular  atrium  or  court,  surrounded  intemallj 
by  a  portico  of  48  columns,  with  chambers  at  the 
sides,  and  a  circular  temple  in  the  centre.  Not  £tf 
from  the  temple  of  Senpis  are  the  ruins  of  two 
other  buildings,  both  of  them  now  under  water:  the 
one  of  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  the  other  as  the  temple  of  the  Nympb; 
but  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  dther  name. 
We  know,  however,  from  Cicero  that  there  waa  a 
temple  of  Neptune  at  Puteoli,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  at  so  frequented  a  seaport,  and  that  its 
portico  fronted  the  bay.  (Cic  Acad,  u.  25.)  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  mo^  hare  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  there  are  now  portions  of  16  piers  remaioing, 
13  of  which  are  still  visible  above  water. 

On  the  coast  proceeding  fiY>m  PoetuoU  towards  tbe 
Lucrine  lake  (or  rather  on  the  ancient  cliff  wbieh 
rises  above  the  low  line  of  coast)  are  some  ruins  called 
(with  at  least  more  probability  than  in  most  similar 
cases)  those  of  the  viUa  of  Cicero,  which  was  cer- 
tainly, as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  situated  between  Pa- 
teoli and  the  Lucrine  lake.  (Plin.  zzzL  2.  s.  3.) 
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Afaoat  a  mile  fram  Poezuoli  to  the  NE.,  on  a  hill 
between  the  town  and  the  Logo  d  Angano^  is  the 
remarkable  spot  now  called  the  Solfataray  and  in 
ancient  times  known  as  the  Fobum  Vulcani 
(^VL^aitrrov  iyopd^  Strab.).  It  is  evidenUj  the 
CFBter  of  an  extinct  volcano,  retaining  only  so  much 
of  its  former  activity  as  to  emit  constantly  snl- 
phnreoQs  gases  in  considerable  quantity,  the  deposit 
of  which  forms  large  accumulations  of  sulphur.  It 
ia  well  described  by  Strabo,  in  whose  time  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  rather  more  active  than  at  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  in  a  more  poetical  style  by  Petronius 
(^Carm.  JB.  Civ.  67 — 75);  and  is  noticed  also  by 
Lucilius,  who  justly  points  to  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur produced,  as  an  evidence  of  igueons  action, 
though  long  extinct  (Strab.  v.  p.  246;  Lucil. 
Aetn,  431.)  It  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  broken 
oat  into  more  violent  action,  in  ancient,  any  more 
than  in  modem,  times;  but  in  the  middle  ages 
on  one  occasion  (in  1198)  it  broke  into  a  violent 
eruplion;  and  a  stream  of  trachytic  lava,  which  has 
flowed  from  the  crater  in  a  SE.  direction,  is  pro- 
bably the  result  of  this  outburst  The  effect  of  the 
sulphureous  exhalations  (m  the  soil  of  the  surround- 
ing hills  is  visible  for  some  distance,  and  imparts  to 
them  a  peculiar  whiteness  of  aspect,  whence  they 
were  called  the  Leucooaei  Colles.  (Plin.  xvili. 
11.  8.  29,  XXXV.  15.  s.  50.)  Pliny  also  mentions  in 
connection  with  them  some  mineral  springs,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  Leucooaei  Pontes.  (Id. 
xxxL  2.  s.  8.)  They  are  probably  those  now  known 
as  the  PisciareUL 

There  were  two  ancient  roads  leading  from  Puteoli, 
the  one  to  Capua,  the  other  to  Neapolis.  Both  of 
them  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  were  bor- 
dered, for  some  distance  after  they  quitted  the  city, 
with  ranges  of  t<Hnbs  similar  to  those  found  outside 
the  gate  of  Pompeii,  though  of  course  in  less  perfect 
pmervation.  They  are  nevertheless  in  many  re- 
spects of  much  interest  Pliny  mentions  the  road 
(which  he  calls  a  Via  Consularis)  that  led  from 
Puteoli  to  Capua;  it  was  the  tract  on  the  left  of  this 
towards  Cumae  that  was  the  district  properly  called 
the  Camfi  Laborini,  or  Labobiae,  distinguished 
even  above  the  rest  of  Campania  for  its  surpassing 
fertility.  (Plin.  xviii.  11.  s.  29.)  Concerning  the 
topography  of  Puteoli  and  ruins  still  remaining 
at  PaoMoli^  see  Mazzella,  Sihu  et  AntiquitoM  Pu- 
teolorum  in  Graevius  and  Bnrmann's  Thetawrttgy 
vol.  ix.  part  iv.;  Romanelli,  Viaggio  a  Pozzuolij 
8vo.  Naples,  1817;  and  Jorio,  Gwda  di  Pozzuolij 
8vo.  Naples,  1830.  [£.  H.  B.] 

PUTEOLA'NUS  SINUS.    [Crater.] 

PUTPUT,  a  station  in  Africa  Proper,  12  M.  P. 
from  Neapolis  (NabeT)  {Itm.  Anton. ;  Peut.  T(d>.\ 
which  has  been  identified  by  Barth  ( Wanderungen^ 
pp.  142,  143)  with  Hafn&m&L  Sir  G.  Temple 
{ExcurtionSy  vol.  ii.  pi  10)  considers  it  to  be  Siaoul 
(SMryovA,  PtuL  iv.  3.  §  9),  because  of  the  two  in- 
■criptions  with  '^Civitas  Siagitana,"  which  Shaw 
found  at  UdmdmdL    (Jrav.  ^  169.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

PYCNUS  (nvKv6t,  Ptol.  iu.  17.  §  8),  a  river  on 
tlie  N.  coast  of  Crete,  a  little  W.  of  Cydonia. 

PYDARAS.     [Athtras.] 

PYDNA  (n^yo,  Scyl.  p.  26;  Scymn.  Ch.  626; 
Ptol.  iu.  13.  §  15;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a  town 
which  originally  stood  on  the  coast  of  Pieria,  in  the 
Thermaic  gulf.  Themistocles  was  conducted  by 
two  Alacedonian  guides  across  the  mountains,  and 
found  a  merchant  ship  about  to  sail  for  Asia.  (Thuc. 
IL  137.)    Pydna  was  blockaded  by  the  Athenians, 
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who,  after  prosecuting  the  nege  in  vun,  concluded  a 
convention  with  Perdiccas.  (Thuc  i.  61.)  It  waa 
taken  b.  c.  41 1  by  Archelaus,  who  removed  its  sito 
20  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Diodor.  xiii.  49.)  After- 
wards it  was  gained  for  Athens  by  Timothens;  but 
in  the  two  first  yevs  of  the  disastrous  Social  War 
(358 — 356),  Pydna,  about  the  exchange  cS  which 
for  Amphipolis  there  had  been  a  secret  n^otiation, 
was  betrayed  to  Philip  by  a  party  of  traitors  in  tho 
town.  (Demosth.  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  476.  §  71- 
Olynth.  i.  p.  10.  §  5,  Olynih.  ii.  p.  19.  §  6;  Ulpian, 
ad  loc.\  Theopompus,  Fr.  189,  ed  Didot)  Several 
Athenian  citizens  were  token  in  Pydna,  and  sold 
into  slavery,  whom  Demosthenes  ransomed  firom 
his  own  funds.  (Plut  ViL  X.  Orator,  p.  851, 
vol  ix.  p.  381,  ed.  Rei^ke.)  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  b.  c.  316,  Olympias  retired  to  Pydna, 
where  she  was  besieged  by  Cassander,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  him.  (Diodor.  xix.  49;  Polyaen.  iv.  11. 
§  3.)  In  the  spring  of  B.a  169,  Perseus  abandon- 
ing Dium,  retreated  before  the  consul  Q.  Mardua 
Philippus  to  Pydna.  (Liv.  xllv.  6.)  After  again 
occupying  the  strong  line  of  the  Enipeus,  Perseus, 
in  consequence  of  the  dexterous  flank  movement  of 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
Pydna.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  b.  c.  168  (an 
eclipse  fixes  the  date,  Clinton,  F.  B.  vol.  iii.  p. 
82),  the  £ftte  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was 
decided  in  a  plain  near  the  town,  which  was  traversed 
by  a  small  river,  and  bordered  by  heights  affording  a 
convenient  retreat  and  shelter  to  the  light  infantry, 
while  the  plain  alone  contuned  the  level  ground 
necessary  for  the  phalanx.  (Liv.  xliv.  32 — 46; 
Plut  AemU.  13—23.)  The  Epitomiser  of  Strabo 
and  a  Scholiast  upon  Demosthenes  {Olgnth.  L  p. 
10)  assert  that  the  Kirpof  of  their  time  was  tho 
same  place  as  Pydna;  but  their  authority  is  of  no 
great  weight,  and  Colonel  Leake  (^Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  429 — 435)  has  shown  that  the  ancient 
site  is  better  represented  by  Agdn^  where  there  are 
Uellenic  remains,  and,  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea, 
two  "  tumuli,"  probably  monuments  of  the  battle. 
A't'^ro,  it  may  be  supposed,  rose  upon  the  decay 
of  Pydna  and  Methone,  between  which  it  lies. 
For  autonomous  coins  of  Pydna,  see  Eckhel,  vol. 
ii.  pu  76.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PYDNAE  or  PYDNA  (n^veu),  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  between  the  river  Xanthua 
and  Cape  Hieron.  (^Stadiasm.  M.  Magnif  p.  221.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  one  called 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  §  5)  Cydna,  and  which  he 
places  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cragus,  where  ruins  of 
an  ancient  town  were  observed  by  Beaufort  (Leake, 
Asia  MinoTy  p.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

PY'GELA  or  PHY'GELA  (ni57«Aa,  ♦^cAa : 
Eth.  UvytXtis^f  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caystrian  bay,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ephesus,  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agamemnon,  and  to 
have  been  peopled  with  the  remnants  of  his  army; 
it  contuned  a  temple  of  Artemis  Munychia.  (Xenojii. 
JJeilen.  i.  2.  §  2 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v. ; 
Harpocrat  s.v.;  Plin.  v.  31;  Scylax.  pw  37;  Pomp. 
Mela,  L  17;  Liv.  xxxviL  1.)  Dioscorides  (▼.  12) 
commends  the  wine  of  this  town,  which  is  still  cele- 
brated. Chandler  (^Traveby  p.  176)  observed  its 
renuuns  on  a  hill  between  Ephesus  and  Scala  Nova. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor ^  p.  261.)        [L.  S.] 

PYLAE.      [TnERMOPYLAE.] 

PYLAE  CILICIAE.     [Cilioa.] 
PYLAE  SYRIAE.     [Amanides;  Iwus.] 
I     PYLAEA  (nvXa/a),  a  suburb  of  Del^i,  and 
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the  place  of  meeting  of  the  AmphictTonic  Connoil 
[Dklhi,  p.  767,  b.] 

PYLE'NE  (nvXT^n?:  Eth.  nvXifmO,aii  ancient 
town  of  Aetolia,  between  the  Achelcms  and  the  Evenus, 
mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogne  of  the  Grecian 
ahipe,  is  placed  bj  Pliny  on  the  Corinthian  golf.  It 
wonld  therefore  seem  to  have  existed  in  htter  times ; 
althongh  Strabo  says  that  the  Aeolians,  having  re- 
moved Pylene  higher  up,  changed  its  name  into 
Proschiam.  The  site  of  Pylene  is  uncertain.  (Horn. 
JL  ii.  639  ;  Plin.  iv.  3 ;  tcopulota  Pylene^  Stat 
Tkeb.  iv.  102;  Steph.  B.  «.  9.) 

PYLON  (Uv\iy),  a  town  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
being  the  frontier  town  of  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
(Strab.  vii.  pw  323.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Itineraries. 

PYLO'RUS,  a  town  in  Crete,  S.  of  Gortyn,  now 
PlSra.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Pashley,  Crete,  vol  i. 
p.  295.) 

PYLUS  (UiKos:  Eth,  n^Aior),  the  name  of  three 
towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

1.  A  town  in  hollow  Elis,  described  by  Pausanias 
as  situated  upon  the  mountain  road  leading  from 
£Iis  to  Olympia,  and  at  the  place  where  the  Ladon 
flows  into  the  Peneius  (vi.  22.  §  5).  Strabo,  in  a 
corrupt  passage,  assigns  to  it  tlie  same  situation, 
and  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ScoUium  or 
Mt.  Scollis  (/MTa(^  rod  IIiji'cioD  Ktd  rod  ScAAifcv- 
Tos  §K6o\ris  [read  icol  rrjs  rod  ScAAijcvroy  ^/t- 
6o\ris']  IIuAor  ^crro,  Strab.  viii.  p.  338).  Pausa- 
nias (/.  c.)  says  that  it  was  80  stadia  from  Elis. 
Diodorus  (xiv.  17)  gives  70  stadia  as  the  distance, 
and  Pliny  (iv.  5.s.  6)  12  Roman  miles.  Acc<»ding 
to  the  previous  description,  Pylus  should  probably  be 
identified  with  the  ruins  SLtAffrdpidho-khM^sHuaiedi 
on  a  commanding  position  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Peneius  and  Ladon.  This  site  is 
distant  7  geographical  miles  from  Elis,  which  suffi- 
ciently agrees  with  the  80  stadia  of  Pausanias. 
Leake,  however,  places  Pylus  further  S.,  at  the  ruins 
at  Ktdoffli,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  road  between  Elis  and  Olympia. 
But  the  fact  of  the  ruins  at  Aifrdpidho-kh&ri  being 
at  the  junction  of  the  Peneius  and  Ladon  seems  de- 
cisive in  favour  of  that  position  ;  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  a  road  ran  up  the  valley  of  the  Peneius  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  then  took  a  bend 
to  the  right  into  the  valley  ci  the  Ladon.  (Leake, 
Northern  Gre/eoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  Peloponnesiactij 
p.  219  ;  BobUye,  Rdcherchei,  ifc,  p.  122  ;  Curtius, 
PeloponnesoM,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.)  The  Eleian  Pylus  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Pylon,  son  of  Cleson 
of  Megara,  who  founded  the  Messenian  Pylus,  and 
who,  upon  being  expelled  from  tho  latter  place  by 
Peleus,  settled  at  the  Eleian  Pylos.  (Puns.  iv.  36. 
§  1 ,  vi.  22.  §  5.)  Pylus  was  S2ud  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  restored 
by  the  Elcians  ;  but  the  story  of  its  destruction  by 
Hercules  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Messenian 
Pylus.  Its  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  was  the  town 
which  Homer  had  in  view  when  he  asserted  that  the 
Alpheius  flowed  through  their  territory  CAA^ciov, 
tffT^  €(fpb  ^€€1  UvXiofy  8i&  yairiSt  IL  v.  545).  On 
the  position  of  the  Homeric  Pylus  we  shall  speak 
presently ;  and  we  only  observe  here,  that  this  claim 
was  admitted  by  Pausanias  (vi.  22.  §  6),  though  its 
absurdity  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  350,  seq.).  Like  the  other  Eleian  towns, 
Pylus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  In  b.  C.  402 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spartans,  in  their  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  EUs  (Diod.  xiv.  17);  and  in  b.c.366 
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it  is  menUcoed  as  the  place  where  the  demociafical 
exiles  from  Elis  planted  themselves  in  order  to  cany 
on  war  against  the  latter  city.  (Xen.  HdL  viL  4. 
§  16.)  Pausanias  saw  only  the  mins  of  Pylus  (tL 
22.  §  5),  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  deserted 
long  previously. 

2.  A  town  in  Triphylia,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo, 
and  sumamed'by  him  T/M^vAicuc^r,  'Apiratijc^f,  and 
Acirpcaruc4$r.  He  describes  it  as  sitoated  30  stadia 
frum  the  sea,  on  the  rivers  Mamathns  and  Areadicus, 
west  of  the  mountain  Minthe  and  north  of  Lepceimi 
(viii.  p.  344).  Upon  the  conquest  of  the  Triphyliu 
towns  by  the  Eleiana,  Pylus  was  annexed  to  Lepream 
(viii.  p.  355 ;  oomp.  pp.  839,  343,  344).  Leake 
observes  that  the  village  Tjorhadji^  on  the  western 
extremity  of  Mount  Miuthe,  at  the  fork  of  two 
branches  of  the  river  of  ^t  ^dkero^  seems  to  agree 
in  every  respect  with  Strabo^s  descriptioii  of  this 
town.    {Peiopomnetiaca^  pi  109.) 

3.  A  town  in  Messenia,  situated  npoo  the  pro- 
mout^  Coryphasium,  which  forms  the  northern 
termination  of  the  bay  of  Naoaarino.  XcoatAmg  to 
Thucydides  it  was  distant  400  stadia  from  Sparta 
(Thuc.  iv.  3),  and  according  to  Panaanias  (v.  36. 
§  1)  100  stadia  from  Methone.  It  was  one  of  the 
hist  pUces  which  held  out  against  the  Spartans  in 
the  Second  Messenian  War,  upon  the  cooclnaioD  of 
which  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Cyllene,  and  from 
thence,  with  the  other  Messenians,  to  Sicily.  (Pans, 
iv.  18.  §  I,  iv.  23.  §  1.)  From  that  time  iU  nanw 
never  occurs  in  history  till  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  b.  a  424,  when  DemostheiM, 
the  Athenian  commander,  erected  a  fort  upon  the 
promontory,  which  was  then  uninhabited  and  called 
by  the  Spartans  Coryphasium  (Kopv^»d<riov),  thongh 
it  was  known  by  the  Athenians  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pylus.  (Thuc.  iv.  3.)  The  erection  of  this 
fort  led  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Thui^dides  has  given  a  minate 
account  of  the  topography  of  the  district,  which, 
though  clear  and  consistent  with  itself,  does  not  co- 
incide, in  all  points,  with  the  existing  locality. 
Thucydides  describes  the  harbour,  of  which  the  pro- 
montory Coryphasium  formed  the  northern  tenniot« 
tim,  as  fronted  and  protected  by  the  island  Sphse- 
teria,  which  stretched  along  the  coast,  leaving  only 
two  narrow  entnmces  to  the  harbour, — the  one  at  the 
northern  end,  opposite  to  Coryphasium,  being  ooly 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  abrnst,  and  tlu 
other  at  the  southern  end  wide  enough  for  eight  or 
nine  triremes.  The  island  was  about  15  stadia  in 
width,  covered  with  wood,  uninhabited  and  nntroddeo. 
(Thuc.  iv.  8.)  Pausanias  alio  says  that  the  idsod 
Sphacteria  lies  before  the  harbour  of  Pylus  like 
Rheneia  before  the  anchorage  of  Delos  (v.  36.  §  6). 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  fortress  erected 
by  the  Athenians  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  a 
f(»tress  of  the  middle  ages,  called  Pak6-AvariMy 
which  has  been  changed  into  Nacarino  by  the  habit 
of  using  the  accusative  case,  c2r  rhw  *A6eiparor,  and 
by  attaching  the  final  v  of  the  article  to  the  lub- 
stantive.  The  distances  ^  400  stadia  from  Sparta 
and  100  stadia  from  Methone,  given  respectively  by 
Thucydides  and  Pausanias,  are  the  correct  distances 
of  Old  Navarino  from  those  two  andent  sites. 
(Leake,  PehpormetiacOj  p.  19 1 .)  Sphacteria  (2^' 
rripla)  is  now  called  Sphagia,  a  name  which  it 
also  bore  in  antiquity.  (3S^<ry/a,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359 ; 
Plat.  Menex,  p.  242;  ni  2^ay(ai,  Xen.  H^  vL  2. 
§  31 ;  tree  Sphagiae,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  25.)  The  fol- 
lowing descriptiqii  will  be  rendered  clearer  bj  the 
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1 7  aladii,  wEiich  Thucjdidu  ucribei  lo  Sphidcria, 
Inni  nut  ii;:;ree  wiih  tbn  lu^tual  lengtb  of  ^jkn^io, 
■t-hic}i  it  ^5  Aludia.  IasLSj  Tlincydidea,  BptAkLDg 
](  the  U>7  of  tjliu,  c*lla  it "  a  bubour  of  coa- 


Tba  chief  (Ujcrepancj  between  the  Mmunt  of 
ThovyUiiin)  and  tlie  exiitin:  stile  of  tlie  ecoat  ia 
fbuml  ill  tba  widlh  of  Ibe  tnu  cnlnnem  inla  ihe 
haf  of  Aucifriai.  (he  nurthonl  entnnce  lein^  about 
150  janta  will?,  »iid  the  Boalheni  not  lens  ihon  be- 
tween 1300  and  14U0  Jardi)  wbwcu TbniTdidn 
atHlea  the  foTmnadinitleilDiilflwolrircninibmut, 
•ml  tlie  latter  unlyeij;ht  or  mne.  Therefure  not  oiily 
ia  ILe  iirtOid  widlli  of  tbri  two  enlrances  TC17  mncb 
plater  than  ia  Htated  hj  Thui-jrdidea,  butlitu  width 
u  not  In  the  proportioti  of  tlie  number  of  trirctim; 
tbey  areintaaSorO  toa,bnl«»17loa.  Toei- 
plain  (bin  difficult/  CoL  Leake  Biipposn  tluit  Tliu- 
^iiln  was  miMiifonmd  rcjiectiiiit  Ibe  breadth  of 
the  entmncri  to  tlie  luulKmr.  Bat  to  thin  n  EatiB- 
tictnry  rrplj  Is  girrn  by  Dr.  Arnold,  tb.it  not  only 
could  no  cuinuKin  fabie  estimate  ot  dittancea  liave 
mistukrn  ■  ja-tiu^e  of  nearly  1400  yards  inwitllh 
tia  Olio  ao  narrow  aa  (0  admic  only  eight  or  nino 
alii[>i  abreiift,  bat  elill  lena  could  it  bare  been  nvp- 
jKH'd  pcwlble  to  rholEg.up  Bucb  a  pao'K''  ^J  ' 
euntinuoUB  line  of  alilpa,  Iriii);  braodiide  to  broail- 
■ide,  which  Thucydides  telki  m  the  LocedieuKiilan 
edtninnndcra  intended  lo  do.  Monnver  the  Dorthem 
entnnce  hu  now  a  aboal  or  bar  of  sand  lying  acrow 
it,  on  wliicli  there  are  not  more  than  18  inchea 
sf  water;  whemaa  the  narrative  of  Thocydidea  im- 
plica  Hint  there  was  aufiicient  depth  of  water  for 
Irirenua  to  sul  in  unoUtructed.    The  length  of 


I.  r^ioi  (OtdXimiriaoy. 
1.  r2™f«iM-)I«J'' 

uilerable  ina{;ni(tide"  (Ai/k'm  Srri  ai  fffiiirp^)i  an 
M^uivn  which  sectns  slrjnfie  to  ho  apjillcd  to  the 
'  lu  Bny  of  Satiuiwi,  which  wag  not  only  tlio 
LirKF>t  harbuur  in  (ireeve.  but  perrectly  unhke  llio 
onlinary  h.irbonr)  of  the  Grreka,  which  were  aiwKja 
cbsed  anitiu'inlly  at  (lie  mouth  by  projcciiiic  molca 
when  tliey  wen    not  tufficimlly   buid-lockcd   by 

In  contequence  of  these  dllScullies  Dr.  Arnold 
raiml  tlia  doubt  whether  tlie  uslind  DOw  called 
Spkagm  be  Rally  the  taine  as  the  ancient  ISpbictfrii, 
aud  whether  the  flny  of  h'avarino  be  the  real  Ijar- 
bonr  i>f  I'yluH.  He  started  the  hypothesis  tliat  Ifao 
prnlnBula,  on  which  the  niiiiB  ol'  Old  Aopariao 
stand,  is  the  ancient  island  of  Sphacteria  ctn- 
Tertfd  into  a  peiiinsub  by  an  accumulation  of  sand 
at  either  side;  and  that  the  lagoon  of  (>finjia.^i7a 
on  its  eviem  ude  waa  the  real  harbour  of  Pylui, 
into  which  there  waa  an  opening  011  llic  north,  at 
llie  port  of  roiiUt^A'tliii,  capaUe  of  admlttuig  two 
triremes  abreaal,  and  another  at  the  soath,  wliere 
there  ia  still  a  narrow  opening!,  by  which  eight  or 
nine  triiemes  may  haxe  entered  the  lofoon  fran  llie 
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great  hftrboar  of  Naoarino.  Upon  this  hypothesis 
Col  Leake  observes,  that  in  itself  it  is  perfectly 
admissible,  inasmach  as  there  is  scarcely  a  situation 
in  Greece  on  the  low  coasts,  near  the  months  of 
rivers,  where,  by  the  operation  of  waters  salt  or 
firesh,  or  both  united,  some  change  has  not  taken 
place  since  the  times  of  ancient  history;  and  that 
in  the  present  instance,  therefore,  there  is  no  great 
di£5cnlty  in  imagining  that  the  lagoon  may  be  an 
ancient  harbour  converted  into  a  lagoon  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  which  has  separated  it  from 
the  sea.  But,  among  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  this  hypothesis,  there  are  two  which  seem  quite 
fiital  to  it;  one  of  which  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Grote  and  the  other  by  CoL  Leake.  The  former 
writer  remarks  that,  if  the  peninsula  of  Old  Nava- 
rino  was  the  real  ancient  Sphacteria,  it  mu^  have 
been  a  second  island  situated  to  the  northward  of 
Sphagia;  and  that,  consequently,  there  must  have 
been  Uoo  islands  close  together  and  near  the  scene. 
This,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  which  presup- 
poses that  there  was  only  one  island — Sphacteria, 
without  any  other  near  or  adjoining  to  it.  Thus 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  Eurymedon,  on  first  ar- 
riving, was  obliged  to  go  back  scnne  distance  to  the 
island  of  Prote,  because  the  isknd  of  Sphacteria 
was  full  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  (Thnc.  iv.  13); 
whereas,  if  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Arnold  were  ad- 
mitted, there  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  lan^g  on  Sphagia  itself.  It  is  tame 
that  Xenophon  (HelL  vi.  2.  §  3)  speaks  of  %^>aryUu 
in  the  plural,  and  that  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  25)  mentions 
"  tres  Sphagiae;**  but  two  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  mere  rocks.  The  objection  of  Col.  Leake  is 
still  more  fatal  to  Dr.  Arnold's  hjrpothesis.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Com- 
mission observed  that  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Old 
Ncufarino  stand  in  many  parts  on  Hellenio  founda- 
tions, and  that  in  some  places  three  courses  of  the 
ancient  work  remain,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  ma- 
sonry which  seems  greatly  to  resemble  that  of  Mes- 
sene.  Besides  these  remains  of  middle  Hellenic 
antiquity,  some  foundations  are  traced  of  a  more 
ancient  inclosure  at  tlic  northern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, with  a  descent  to  the  little  harbour  of  Voidh6- 
Kilia  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Remains 
of  walls  of  early  date  are  to  bo  seen  likewise  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill,  among  which  is 
a  tumulus; — all  tending  to  prove  that  the  entire 
peninsuU  of  Navarino  was  occupied  at  a  remote 
period  of  history  by  an  ancient  city.  This  penin- 
sula could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  ancient 
Sphacteria,  which  never  contained  any  ancient  town. 
The  only  way  of  reconciling  the  account  of  Thucy- 
dides with  the  present  state  of  the  coast  is  to  sup- 
pose, with  Mr.  Grote  and  Curtius,  that  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  two  passages  which 
separate  Sphagia  from  the  mainland  since  the  time 
of  Thucydides.  The  mainkmd  to  the  south  of  Na- 
varino most  have  been  much  nearer  than  it  is  now 
to  the  southern  portion  of  Sphagia,  while  the  north- 
em  passage  also  must  have  been  both  narrower  and 
clearer.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.,  Pekh- 
potmesiacaf  p.  190,  seq.;  Arnold,  Appendix  to  Thu- 
cgdidetj  vol.  IL  p.  400,  seq.;  Grote,  Greece^  vol.  vi. 
p.  427, seq.;  Curtios,  PeloponnesoSy  vol.  ii.  pi  173, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Rdcherches,  p.  113;  Expedition 
Sdentifque  de  la  Morie,  vol.  i.  pi.  vii.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  here  the  events  which 
Mowed  the  erection  of  the  Athenian  fort  at  F^los, 
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and  which  tenmnated  with  the  captore  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  as  they  stb 
given  in  every  Grecian  hist<Hy.  The  fcdlowing  ex- 
tract from  Col.  Leake  illustrates  the  descriptitn  of 
Thucydides  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner:  "  The 
level  and  source  of  water  in  the  middle  where  the 
Lacedaemonians  encamped, — the  summit  at  the 
northern  end  to  which  they  retired, — the  Isnding- 
plaoes  on  the  western  side,  to  which  the  HeloU 
brought  provisions, — are  all  perfectly  recognisable. 
Of  t^e  fort,  of  loose  and  rude  construction  on  the 
summit,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  remaiiu 
should  now  exist;  but  there  are  some  nuns  of  a 
signal-tower  of  a  later  age  on  the  um»  site.  The 
sununit  is  a  i»le  of  rough  rocks  ending  in  a  peak; 
it  slopes  gradually  to  the  sh(HPe  on  every  side,  except 
to  the  harbour,  where  the  cliffs  are  perpendicuLu-, 
though  here  just  above  the  water  there  is  a  small 
slope  capable  of  admitting  the  passage  of  a  body  of 
men  active  in  climbing  among  rocks  and  di&nlt 
places.  By  thb  pass  it  is  probable  the  Messenians 
came  upon  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
summit;  for  just  at  the  southern  termination  of  the 
pass  there  is  a  passage  through  the  cliffii  which 
border  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
island,  so  that  by  this  opening,  and  along  the  pass 
under  the  rocks  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  Messe- 
nians had  the  means  of  passing  unseen  from  the 
centre  of  the  island  to  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  the  summit  Though  this  hill  slopes 
gradually  from  its  rocky  peak  to  the  shore  oo  ereiy 
side  except  to?rards  the  harbour,  it  does  not  admit 
of  a  landing  at  its  foot,  except  in  the  cahnest 
weather;  nor  is  it  easily  assailed  oo  any  aide  by 
land,  on  account  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  sammit, 
except  by  the  means  to  which  the  Messenians  re- 
sorted; so  that  the  words  of  Thucydides  respectiog 
it  are  perfectly  accurate  (^k  ^aJJujcris  iae6itfn0utw 
jcol  iK  r^f  yris  ^Kurra  htipaxov).  The  soathern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  rocky,  steep,  and  di£kalt 
of  access,  and  forms  a  separate  hill ;  in  every  other 
part  the  ground  slopes  from  the  cliffii  on  the  side  of 
the  harbour  to  the  western  shore,  which,  thoogh 
rocky,  is  low;  so  that  when  the  weather  is  calm  it 
is  more  easy  in  face  of  an  opponent  to  land,  and  to 
make  way  into  the  island  on  that  side  than  on  the 
eastern  shore,  where  the  cliffs  admit  of  an  easy 
access  only  in  two  places,  one  towards  the  northan 
end,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  tlie  island,  where  an 
opening  in  the  cli&  leads  immediately  into  the  most 
level  part  of  it;  exactly  in  the  opening  stands  a 
small  church  of  the  Panaghi€L  Tha«  are  also  two 
small  creeks  adjacent  to  each  other,  near  the  sooth- 
em  end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  isUnd,  oppoate 
to  Neokoitro:  near  these  creeks  there  is  a  weQ. 
The  jnincipal  source  of  water  is  towards  the  mid- 
die  of  the  island,  at  an  excavation  in  the  luck 
20  feet  deep,  which  seems  to  be  more  natuial 
than  artificial;  for  below  a  shallow  surface  of  soil, 
in  which  there  is  a  circular  peristominm  <tf  modem 
masonry,  the  excavaticm  in  the  rock  is  inegnUrand 
slanting.  In  me  or  two  places  there  are  groves  of 
high  bushes,  and  there  are  low  shrubs  in  e?ery  part 
of  it.  It  ohen  happens,  as  it  did  in  the  seventh 
summer  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  a  fire,  oc- 
curring accidentally  or  of  intention,  clean  the  fiice 
of  the  island  during  the  droughts  of  that  seasoo: 
the  northern  hill  ohibits  at  this  moment  recent 
marks  of  a  similar  conflagration.*'  (MoreOf  voL  L 
408,  seq.) 
The  peninwla  of  CofyphaBiam  is  a  pncipice  on 
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fbe  eastern  nde  or  towards  the  lagoon;  while  on  the 
weetem  aide  or  towards  the  open  sea  it  slopes  gra- 
dnallj,  paxticnlarij  on  the  SW.,  where  Demosthenes 
racoeeded  in  preventing  the  landing  of  Brasidas  and 
the  Lacedaemonians.  The  jnomontory  is  higher  at 
the  northern  omL  Below  the  mined  fortress  at  the 
northern  end  there  is  a  fine  carem,  called  Voit^d' 
KtUd  (Boi8<(.jroiAMi),  "  the  oz*8  beUy,"  which  gives 
name  to  the  small  drcnlar  port  itnmediatelj  below 
it,  which  has  been  alreadj  spoken  of.  This  cavern 
is  60  fert  long,  40  wide,  and  40  high,  having  a  roof 
like  a  Gothic  arch.  The  entrance  is  trianguUur,  30 
fieet  long  and  12  high;  at  the  top  of  the  cavern  there 
is  an  opening  in  the  surface  of  the  hill  above. 
This  cave  was,  according  to  the  Peloponnesian  tra- 
dition,  the  one  into  which  the  infant  Uennes  drove 
the  cattle  he  had  stolen  from  Apollo.  It  is  men- 
tkned  in  the  Homeric  hjmn  to  Hermes  as  situated 
upon  the  sea-side  (y.  341);  bat  in  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (c  23)  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  at 
Corji^uudum.  In  Ovid  {Met  ii.  684)  Mercuiy  is 
Rprcmnted  as  beholding  from  Mt  Gjllene  the  un- 
guarded cattle  proceeding  into  the  fields  of  Pylos. 

The  baj  of  Voidk6-Kil%d  is  separated  by  a  low 
semicircular  ridge  of  sand  from  the  large  shallow 
lagoon  of  Otmyn-AgtL  As  neither  Thucydides  nor 
Pauaanias  says  a  word  about  this  lagoon,  which  now 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  this 
district,  we  may  confidently  conclude,  with  Leake, 
that  it  is  of  recent  formation.  The  peninsula  must, 
in  that  case,  have  been  surrounded  with  a  sandy 
plain,  as  Pausanias  describes  it;  and  accordingly, 
if  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  Pylus,  the  epithet  4/ia0({cif,  which  the 
poet  constantly  gives  to  it,  would  be  perfectly  ap- 
plicable. 

The  Athenians  did  not  surrender  their  fortress  at 
Pylus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  made  in  b.  c.  42 1  (Thuc.  v.  35),  but 
retained  possession  of  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  only 
lost  it  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
(Diod.  xiiL  64.)  On  the  restoration  of  the  Mes- 
senians  to  their  country  by  Epaminondas,  Pylus 
again  appears  in  history.  The  remains  of  the  walb 
already  described  belong  to  this  period.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
Measenians  and  Achaeans  respecting  the  possession 
of  this  pUce.  (Liv.  zxvii.  30;  Polyb.  zviii.  25.) 
It  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  saw  there  a  temple 
of  Athena  Coryphasia,  the  so-named  house  of  Nestor, 
containing  a  picture  of  him,  his  tomb,  and  a  ravem 
ttid  to  have  been  the  stable  of  the  oxen  of  Nclcus 
and  Uesttu'.  He  describes  the  latter  as  within  the 
dty ;  which  must  therefore  have  extended  nearly  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  promontory,  as  this  cave  is 
evidently  the  one  described  above.  (Fans.  v.  36.) 
There  are  imperial  coins  of  this  city  bearing  the 
epigraph  IIvAiary,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Severus. 
(Eckhel,  voL  ii.  pi  277.)  It  would  appear  from 
Leake  tiiat  the  restored  city  was  abx>  aUled  Cory- 
pbasium,  since  he  says  that  **  at  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League  there  was  a  town  of  Coryphasium, 
as  we  learn  from  a  coin,  which  shows  that  Cory- 
phasium was  a  member  of  that  canfederacy."  (Pe- 
iapomtenaca^  pw  191.) 

The  modem  name  Avarino^  oOTmpted,  as  already 
wd,  into  NavarhOf  is  probably  due  to  the  Avars, 
who  settled  there  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  mediaeval  castle  was  built  by  the 
widow  of  the  Prankish  chieftain  William  de  la 
Boche.    Her  descendants  sought  a  more  convenient 
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place  for  their  residence,  and  erected  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  harbour  the  Nedkastro  or  modem  iVo- 
varino.  It  commanded  the  southern  end  of  the 
harbour,  which  became  more  and  more  important  as 
the  nmthem  entrance  became  choked  up.  Con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  best  harbour  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Navarino  omstantly  appears  in  modem  hi»- 
tory.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1500.  In 
1685  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Venetian 
commander  Morosini,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians  till  1715.  In  more  recent  times  it  is 
memorable  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  bay,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1827,  between  the  Turkish 
fleet  and  the  combined  fleets  of  EngUnd,  France, 
and  Russia.  (Curtius,  Pdopormesoi,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.) 
It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
PyloB.  According  to  a  generally  received  tradition, 
Neleus,  the  son  <^  Poseidon,  migrated  from  lolcos 
in  Thessaly,  and  founded  on  Uie  west  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  a  kingdom  extending  westward  as 
fSar  as  that  of  the  Atridae,  and  northward  as  far  as 
the  Al}^eiu8,  or  even  b^ood  this  river.  Neleus 
incurred  the  indignaticm  of  Hercules  for  refusing  to 
purify  him  after  the  murder  of  his  son  Iphitus. 
The  hero  took  Pylus  and  killed  Neleus,  together 
with  eleven  of  his  twelve  sons.  But  his  surviving 
son  Nestor  upheld  the  fame  of  his  house,  and,  after 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  exploits  in  youth  and 
manhood,  accompanied  in  his  old  age  the  Grecian 
chiefs  in  their  expedition  against  Troy.  Upon  the 
invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  three  gene- 
rations after  Nestor,  the  Neleids  quitted  Pylus  and 
removed  to  Athens,  where  they  obtained  the  kingly 
power.  The  situation  of  this  Pylus — the  IIi/Aof 
Ni}A^«of,  as  it  was  called — was  a  subject  of  much 
dispute  among  the  Grecian  geographers  and  gram- 
marians. Strabo  (viii.  p.  339)  quotes  a  proverbial 
verse,  in  which  three  towns  of  this  namo  were 
mentioned  — 

iffri  n^Kos  vph  n^Koto'  IIuAof  yi  yAw  itrri  koL 

of  which  the  former  half — "Eori  IIvXos  vfA 
IIi/Aoto — was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, when  Pylus  became  fomous  by  the  capture 
of  the  Spartans  at  Sphacteria.  (Aristoph.  Equit 
1059.)  The  cUims  of  the  Eleian  Pylus  to  be  the 
city  of  Nestor  may  be  safely  set  on  one  side ;  and 
the  choice  lies  between  the  towns  in  Trij^ylia  and 
Messenia.  Tlie  ancients  usually  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Messonian  l*ylos.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Pausanias  (iv.  36),  who  unhesitatingly  pUu^es  the 
dty  of  Neslor  on  the  promontory  of  Coryphasium, 
although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  agrees 
with  the  people  of  Elis  that  Homer,  in  describing 
the  Alpheius  as  flowing  through  the  knd  of  the 
Pylians  (//.  v.  545),  had  a  view  to  the  Eleian  dty. 
(Pans.  vi.  22.  §  6.)  It  is  however,  much  more 
probable  that  the  "  land  of  the  Pylians"  was  used 
by  the  poet  to  ^ignify  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Neleian  Pylus,  since  he  describes  both  Thryoessa  oo 
the  Alphdus  and  the  dties  on  the  Messenian  gulf 
as  the  extreme  or  frontier  places  of  Pylus.  (6yw- 
Stirira  wdkis  .  .  .  rtdni  IKiAov  ^fuMtmoSf  IL 
xi.  712 ;  Warcu  u6Kov  lituMttnos,  IL  ix.  153.) 
In  this  sense  these  expressions  were  understood  by 
Strabo  (viiL  pp.  337,  350).  It  is  curious  tlu^ 
Pausanias,  who  paid  so  much  attention  to  Homeric 
antiquities,  does  not  even  allude  to  the  existence  of 
the  Triphylian  Pylus.  Pindar  calls  Nestor  **the 
Messenian  old  man."    (/yA.  yl  35.)     Isocrates 
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mentions  MessouA  «  his  birthplace  {Panath.  §  72); 
and  Pberecydes  (op.  Schol.  <ui  Horn.  Od.  xi.  289) 
and  Eustathios  (jad  Od.  iiL  p.  1454)  describes  the 
Messenian  Pjlus  as  the  city  ftmnded  bj  Peleos. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Diodonis  (zr.  CB),  and 
of  manj  others.      In   opposition  to  their  views, 
Strabo,  following  the  opinion  of  the  'OfirjpiK^Ttpoi^ 
argnes  at  great  length  that  the  Triphylian  Elis  was 
the  city  of  Nestor.     (Strab.  viii.  pp.  339,  scq.,  348, 
■eq.)    He  niaintains  that  the  description  ci  the 
Alpheios  flowing  through  the  land  of  the  Pylians 
( /L  ▼.  545),  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
the  only  argument  which  the  Eleians  could  adduce 
for  their  claim,  is  applicable  to  the  Triphylian 
Pylus ;  whereas  the  poet's  mention  of  Nestor's  ex- 
ploits agunst  the  Epeians  (//.  xi.  €70,  seq.)  is 
Intal  to  the  supposition  of  tlie  Messenian  city  being 
his  residence.     Nestor  is  described  as  maldng  an 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Epeians,  and  re- 
turning thence  with  a  large  quantity  of  cattle,  which 
he  safely  lodges  by  night  in  the  Neleian  city.     The 
third  day  the  Epeians,  having  collected  their  forces 
on  the  Alpheius,  Nestor  marched  forth  from  Pylus, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  halted  at  the 
Minyeius  (subsequently  called  the  Anigrus),  where 
he  passed  the  night ;  starting  from  thence  on  the 
following  morning,  he  arrived  at  the  Alpheius  at 
noon.     Strabo  argues  that  neither  of  these  events 
could  have  taken  place  if  Nestor  had  marched  from 
80  distant  a  city  as  the  one  at  Coryphasium,  while 
they  might  easily  have  happened  if  the  Neleian  city 
had  been  situated  at  the  Triphylian  Pylus.    Again 
he  argues  from  the  Odyssey  that  the  Neleid  Pylus 
could  not  have  been  on  the  sea-coast,  since  Teie- 
machus,  after  he  had  disembarked  at  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  and  had  proceeded  to  Pylus,  sent  a  courier 
to  his  ship  to  fetch  his  companions  (Od.  iiL  423) ; 
and  on  his  return  from  Sparta  to  Pylos,  he  desured 
Pisistratus  to  turn  off  to  the  sea-side,  that  he  might 
immediately  embark,  as  he  wished  not  to  be  de- 
tained in  the  city  by  Nestor.     (^Od.  xv.  199,  seq.) 
These  arguments,  as  well  as  others,  adduced  by 
Strabo,  have  convinced  K.  0.  Miiller  (^Orchomenos, 
p.  357,  seq.),  Thirlwall  (HisL  of  Greece^  vol.  i. 
p.  9C),  and  several  modem  scholars ;  but  Leake, 
Curtius,  and   others    have    adhered,  with    much 
greater  probability,  to  the  more  common  view  of 
antiquity,  that  the  Neleian  Pylus  was  situated  at 
Coryphasium.     It  has  been  shown  that  Pylus  was 
frequently  used  by  Homer  to  signify  the  Neleid 
kingdom,  and  not  simply  the  city,  as  indeed  Sti:abo 
himself  had  admitted  when  arguing  against  the 
claims  of  the  Eleian  Pylus.     Moreover,  even  if  it 
should  be  admitted  that  the  account  of  Nestor's 
exploits  agunst  the  Epeians  agrees  better  with  tlie 
claim  of  the  Triphylian  Pylus,  yet  the  narrative  of  the 
journeys  of  Telemachus  is  entirely  opposed  to  this 
claim.     Telemachus  in  going  from  Pylus  to  Sparta 
drove  his  horses  thither,  without  changing  them,  in 
two  days,  stopping  the  first  night  at  Pherae  (^Od. 
iiL  485) ;  and  he  returned  from  Sparta  to  Pylus  in 
the  same  manner.    (jOd.  xv.  182,  seq.)    Now  the 
Messenian  Pylus,  Pherae,  and  Sparta,  lie  in  a  direct 
line,  the  distimoe  from  Pylus  to  Pherae  being  about 
S5  miles  by  the  road,  and  from  Pherae  to  Sparta 
about  28  miles.     On  the  other  hand,  the  road  from 
the  Triphylian  Pylus  to  Sparta  would  have  been 
by  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius   into  that  of  the 
Eurotas ;  whereas  Pherae  would  have  been  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  distance  to  it  would  have  been 
much  more  than  a  day's  journey.    Besides  which, 
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the  position  of  the  Messenian  Pylos,  the  moct 
striking  upon  the  whole  western  coast  of  Pelopn- 
nesus,  was  far  more  likely  to  have  attracte>i  the 
Thessahan  wanderers  from  lolcos,  the  worshiipers 
of  the  god  Poseidon,  than  a  site  which  was  ndtber 
strong  by  nature  nor  near  the  coa.st. 

But  although  we  may  conclude  that  the  Messeniso 
Pylus  was  the  city  of  Nestor,  it  may  admit  of  doubt 
whether  the  city  itself  existed  qd.  the  {axKnootorv 
Coiyphasium  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Greeks 
rarely  built  a  dty  in  the  earliest  period  immediatdj 
upon  the  coast,  ud  still  more  rarely  chose  a  site  w 
badly  supplied  with  water  as  Coryphasium,  of  which 
the  Athenians  experienced  the  inconvenience  when 
they  defended  it  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  There 
seems  much  probabili^  in  the  account  of  Strabo 
(viiL  p.  359)  that  the  ancient  Messenian  Pylas  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt  A^aleos,  and  that  opoa 
its  destruction  some  of  its  inhabitants  settled  at 
Coryphasium.  If  then  we  suppdse  the  city  of  Neater 
to  have  stood  a  little  way  inland,  and  Coryphasium 
to  have  been  its  port-town,  the  narrative  of  Tele- 
machus' return  becomes  perfectly  clear.  Not  wishing 
to  l(»se  time  at  the  royal  residence,  be  drives  straight 
to  the  port  and  goes  quietly  on  board.  Hence,  one 
of  Strabo^s  most  serious  objections  to  the  Alessenian 
Pylus  disappears.  Strabo  was  justified  in  seeking  fur 
a  separate  site  for  the  city  and  the  port,  but  he 
seems  to  have  foi^otten  the  existence  of  the  Old 
Pylus  inland,  which  he  had  himself  mentioned. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vcA.  i.  p.  41G,  seq.;  Curtius,  7V- 
laponnesos,  voL  il.  p.  174,  scq.) 

PYRAEI,  a  people  in  Illyria  (Plin.  ilL  23.  s.  26 ; 
Mek,  ii.  3.  §  12),  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Pleraei 
of  Straba     [Pleraei.] 

PYRA'MIA.     [Aroos,  p.  202,  a.] 

PYIUMUS  (Jlvpofws),  one  of  the  gnat  rivers 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  has  its  sources  in  Cataunia 
near  the  town  <tf  Arabissus.  (Strab.  L  pu  53,  xir. 
p.  675.)  For  a  time  it  passes  under  ground,  bat 
then  comes  forward  again  as  a  navigable  river,  and 
forces  its  way  through  a  glen  of  Mount  Taonu, 
which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that  a  dog  can 
leap  across  it.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  536.)  Its  coarse, 
which  xmtil  then  had  been  south,  now  tunis  to  the 
south-west,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Mallus  in  Cilicia. 
This  river  is  deep  and  rapid  (Tzeta.  ad  lAfccjA. 
440);  its  average  breadth  was  1  stadium  (Xenc^ 
Anab.  L  4.  §  1),  but  it  carried  with  it  such  a  quan- 
tity of  mud,  that,  according  to  an  ancient  wacle,  its 
deposits  were  (me  day  to  reach  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  thus  unite  it  with  the  mainland.  (Strab.  L  c; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionifs.  867.)  Stephanus  B.  («.r.) 
states  that  formerly  this  river  had  been  called  Leu- 
cosyrus.  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  40;  Ptol.  v.  8.  §  4; 
Vlin.  V.  22;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  13;  Curtius,  iiL  7; 
Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  Its  modem  name  is 
SeUtwi  or  Jechtn.  [!<•&] 

PYRANTHUS  (nipaiSoi  :  Etk.  nupcb^ios),  a 
small  town  in  Crete,  near  Gortyn,  probably  the 
modem  Ptfrathi,  (Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Ptthley,  Crtky 
vol  L  p.  291.) 

PYRASUS  (nJparoy,  Strab.  Steph.  B.  f.r.; 
Ilv^l&mrof ,  Horn :  Eth.  II  vpmrcubs),  a  town  of  Phthiotis 
in  Theasaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Phylace 
and  Iton^  and  described  by  him  as  Xlt^^S^ao'oy  &r6e 
fjuifyroy  Aiifjorrpos  r4fuyos.  {IL  iL  695.)  Pyrasns 
was  situated  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  at  the  d^tance 
of  20  stadia  from  Thebes,  and  possessed  a  good 
harbour  (c&X^cvot,  Strab.  ix.  p.  435).  It  had 
disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo.    Its  name  was 
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flopeneded  ly  that  of  Demetrium,  derived  from 
the  temple  of  Demeter,  spoken  of  by  Homer,  and 
which  Strabo  describes  as  distant  two  stadia  from 
rjrasiu.  Demetrinm  is  mentitxied  as  a  town  of 
Phtbiotia  by  ScjUx  (p.  24,  Hudson),  Livy  (xxviiL 
6),  Ste^Aanos  B.  {s.  v.  Ari/ilfTpiov),  and  Mela 
(ii  3).  Leake  placea  Pyrasos  at  Kokkma,  where 
there  are  vestij^  of  an  ancient  town,  consisting  of 
wrought  quadrangnlar  blocks,  together  with  many 
smaller  fragments,  and  an  oblong  height  with  a 
flat  Runmit,  partly  if  not  wholly  Artificial.  He 
abo  states  that  at  Kukkkta  there  is  a  circular 
basin  full  of  water  near  the  shore,  which  was  once 
probably  a  small  harbour,  since  there  are  traces  of  a 
mole  not  far  from  it.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
was  probably  at  a  spot,  5  minutes  slicnt  of  Kdkkma, 
where  exist  many  stones  and  some  hewn  blocks. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  366.) 

PYBENAEI  MONTES  (rd  ni^i'iuo  fipu,  Ptol. 
i.  1ft.  §  2,  vui.  4.  §  2  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  71,  iii.  p.  161, 
&e.;  Polyb.  iii.  34),  called  also  Pyrcnaeus  Muns 
(Mela,  iL  5  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  &c.),  Pyrenoeus  SaI- 
tua  (Liv.  xxi.  23,  &c.;  Plin.  iv.  19.  s.  33),  Pyre- 
naenm  Jogum  (Mela,  iii.  1),  and  M.  Pyrene  (Ilvp^n}, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  160,  &c.;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  417;  Aus.  Ep. 
XXV.  51),  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  di- 
vides l^iain  from  Gaul.  It  was  fabled  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Greek  word  Tup^fire^  from  a  great 
conflagration  which,  through  tlie  neglect  of  some 
shepherds.  destrove<i  its  woods,  and  melted  the  ore 
of  its  mines,  so  that  tlie  brooks  ran  with  molten 
silver.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147;  Diod.  v.  25:  Arist.  Mir. 
A^i9C.  88;  Sen.  Q.  N.  I.)  Silius  Italicus  (^  c.) 
derives  its  name  from  Pyrene,  a  daughter  of  tlie  king 
of  the  Bebryccs;  but  its  true  etymolo<2y  is  probably 
from  the  Celtic  word  hyrin  or  bryn^  signifying  a 
mountain.  (Of.  Astruc.  Mem.  de  F  Uigt.  Nat  de 
Langvedoc^  iiL  2.)  Herodotus  seems  to  have  had 
aome  obscure  intelligence  respecting  the  Pyrenees,  as 
he  mentions  (iL  33),  a  place  called  Pyrene,  near 
which  the  Ister  had  its  source.  Strabo  (iii.  pp. 
137, 161)  erroneously  describes  the  chain  as  run- 
ning from  S.  to  N.;  but  its  true  direction,  namely, 
from  SE.  to  NW.,  is  given  by  PUny  (iv.  20.  s.  34), 
and  Marcian  (HeracL  p.  38).  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (v.  35)  it  is  3000  stadia  in  length;  acc(mling 
to  Justin  (xliv.  1)  COO  I^>man  miles.  After  the 
Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  Sarmatia,  the  Pyrenees 
were  esteemed  tho  highest  mountuns  in  Europe 
(Agathem.  ii.  9,  p.  47 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  338 ; 
Diod.  I.  c),  whence  they  are  sometimes  described  by 
the  poets  as  covered  with  eternal  snow.  (Lucan. 
iv.  84,  aeq.)  On  the  side  of  GhuI  tliey  are  steep, 
rugged,  and  bare;  whilst  on  the  Spanish  side  they 
deaoend  gradually  to  the  plain,  are  thickly  wooded, 
and  intersected  with  delicious  valleys.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161.)  Their  western  prolongation  along  the 
Mare  Cantabricum,  was  called  '*  Snltns  Vasconum," 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Vascones,  who 
dwelt  there.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34)  This  portion 
DOW  bean  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Orcamo,  S.deAu- 
gana  and  S.  Sejos.  Slill  farther  W.  was  Mons 
Vinnius  or  Vindius  (O&iySiov  upoSj  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§  21 ;  Flor.  iv.  12),  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Cantabri  and  Astures.  The  Pyrenees 
form  several  promontories,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
wa  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  120,  iii. 
p.  160,  iv.  p.  176,  &c;  MeU,  ii.  5;  Sil.  It.  iii.  417, 
leq.)  They  were  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron 
and  lead  (Strab.  iii.  p.  146;  Plin.  I  c),  and  con- 
tuned  extensive  forests,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  the 
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Garnmna,  the  Ibems,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
rivers.  (Strab.  I  c,  and  iv.  p  182.)  Only  three 
roads  over  them  were  known  to  the  Bomans ;  the 
most  westerly,  by  Carasae  (now  Garid)^  not  far 
from  the  coast  'of  the  Cantabrian  sea,  and  which 
doubtless  was  the  still  practicable  route  over  the 
Bidoioa  by  Fuenterabia ;  the  most  easterly, 
which  was  also  the  most  frequented,  and  is  still 
used,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
Juncaria  (now  Junquera)  ;  and  one  which  lay 
between  these  two,  leading  from  Caesaraugusta  to 
Beneamum  (now  Barege).  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  390, 
452,  455 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  160 ;  Liv.  xxi.  23,  &c.) 
Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
reader  may  consult  Miiiano,  IHccionariOf  vii.  p.  38, 
seq.;  Huber,  Slazzenaus  Spamen.  Gott.  1833;  and 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spairiy  p.  579,  seq.  From  the 
last  authority,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  tlie  Gallic  and  Spanish  sides  has  been 
somewhat  reversed  since  the  days  of  Strabo ;  and 
that,  while  "  tho  French  slope  is  full  of  summer 
watering-places  and  sensual,  the  Spanish  side  is 
rude,  savage,  and  Iberian,  the  lair  of  the  smucgler 
and  wild  bird  and  beast."  [T.  H.  D.] 

PYRENAEI  PORTUS.     [Indigktes.] 

PYRE'NES  PROMONTO'RIUM.  [Hispahia, 
Vol.  I.  p.  1084.] 

PY'RETUS  lUvperSs),  called  by  the  Scythians 
Ilijpcera,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  48)  a.s  a  large 
river  of  Scythia,  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction  and 
falling  into  the  Danube.     The  modem  Pruth, 

PYRGI  (UOpyoii  Eth.  Pyrgensis:  Santa  Se- 
rem),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  situated 
between  Alsium  and  Castrum  Novum,  and  di^itant 
34  miles  from  Rome  .{Itin.  AnU  p.  290.)  It  was 
rather  more  than  6  miles  (50  stadia)  from  Caere,  of 
which  it  served  as  the  port  (Strab.  v.  p.  226),  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  designed  for 
that  purpose,  but  grew  up  in  the  first  instance 
around  the  temple  of  Eileithyia,  for  which  it  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  at  a  much  later  periiHl. 
(Strab.  t  c.\  Diod.  xv.  14.)  The  foundation  of 
this  temple  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
and  the  pure  Greek  form  of  the  name  certainly 
tends  to  corroborate  this  statement  It  is  probable 
that  both  Pyrgi  and  the  neighl>ouring  Caere  were 
originally  Pelasgian  settlements,  and  tliat  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  close  connection  between  tlio  two, 
which  led  to  Pyrgi  ultimately  passing  into  tlie  con- 
dition of  a  dependency  on  the  more  powerful  dty 
of  tho  interior.  Virgil  calls  it  an  ancient  city 
(Pyrgi  vetercs,  Aen.  x.  184),  and  represents  it  as 
one  of  the  Tuscan  cities  that  sent  assi&tAnce  to 
Aeneas.  But  the  only  mention  of  Pyrgi  in  history 
during  the  period  of  Etruscan  independence  is  in 
n.  c.  384.  when  the  treasures  of  its  temple  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  who  made  a 
piratical  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and, 
landing  his  troops  at  Pyrgi  in  tlie  night,  surprised 
and  plundered  tho  temple,  from  which  he  is  &aid  to 
have  carried  off  spoils  to  the  value  of  1000  talents. 
(Diod.  XV.  14;  Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Arist  Oeccn.  ii. 
21;  Polyacn.  v.  2.  21.)  The  amount  of  the  booty 
seems  incredible,  but  the  temple  was  certainly  very 
wealthy  :  and  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of 
Pyrgi  had  given  some  excuse  for  the  aggression,  by 
themselves  taking  an  active  part  in  tlie  piracies 
carried  on  at  this  period  by  the  Etruscans  in  general. 
Servius,  indeed,  represents  it  as  bearing  the  chief 
part  in  those  depredations;  but  this  may  probably 
be  an  exaggeration.    (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  184.)     It 
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could  never  hare  been  a  large  town,  and  appears 
under  the  Romans  to  have  sunk  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  is  indeed  noticed  hj  Livj,  together 
with  Fregenae  and  Castrom  Novom,  as  one  of  the 
maritime  colonies  which  in  B.a  191  contended  in 
vain  for  exemption  from  militarj  levies  (Liv.  xzxvi. 
3) ;  bnt  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  at  which 
the  colony  was  established  there,  nor  does  any  sub- 
sequent mention  of  it  occur  in  that  capacity.  Its 
name  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers  among 
the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria;  but  Strabo  terms 
it  only  a  small  town  (voXixyuty),  and  Servius  calls 
it  in  his  time  merely  a  fort  (castellum),  which 
would  agree  well  with  the  character  of  the  remains. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  225;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  1 ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  4;  Martial, ziL  2 ;  Serr.adAen.  L  c.)  But 
in  the  time  of  Rutilins  it  had  altogether  sunk  into 
decay,  and  its  site  was  occupied  only  by  a  large 
villa.  (Rutil.  Itin.  L  223.)  No  subsequent  notice 
of  it  is  found  until  it  reappears  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  title  of  Sania  Severn. 

The  Itineraries  vary  much  in  the  distances  they 
assign  between  Pyrgi  and  the  otiier  stations  on  the 
coast;  but  they  agree  in  placing  it  between  Alsium 
and  Castrum  Novum:  and  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Caere, 
given  by  Strabo,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  correctly 
identified  with  Sia  Severa,  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Itin. 
Jnt  pp.  290,  301 ;  Itin.  MarU.  p.  498;  Tab.  Pent.) 
The  site  of  the  fortress  of  that  name  is  unquestion- 
ably that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  walls  of  the 
present  castle,  which  is  of  mediaeval  date,  are  based 
on  foundations  of  very  ancient  character,  being  con- 
structed of  polygonal  blocks  of  stone  of  large  size, 
neatly  fitted  together  without  cement,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Satumia.  The  line 
of  these  foundations,  which  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  may  be  traced  through- 
out their  whole  extent,  enclosing  a  quadrangular  space 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  abuttmg  on  the  sea. 
Some  remains  of  Roman  walls  of  later  date  occur  at 
the  extremities  on  the  sea-coast;  but  no  remains 
have  been  found  of  the  celebrated  temple  which 
was  probably  situated  within  the  enclosure;  nor  are 
there  any  traces  of  the  ancient  port,  which  must 
have  been  wholly  artificial,  there  being  no  natural 
inlet  or  harbour.  (Canina,  in  the  Aim.  ddC  Inst. 
Arch.  1840,  pp.  35^-44 ;  Dennis,  Etruria,  voL  ii. 
pp.  11 — 16.)  The  goddess  to  whom  the  temple 
was  dedicated  is  called  by  Strabo  Eileithyia,  but 
several  other  writers  call  her  Leucothea  (Arist 
/.  c;  Polyaen.  L  c),  who  was  identified  with  the 
ilater  Matuta  of  4he  Romans.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  same  deity  is  meant  by  both  appel- 
lations. (Gerhard,  GottAeiten  der  Etrusher^  pp.  9, 
25.)  [E.H.B.] 

PYRGUS  or  PYRGL  1.  (Uvfiyos,  Her.  Polyb.; 
lliprfoi,  Strab.,  Steph.  B.  ».  v. :  Eth.  Uvpylrris), 
the  most  southerly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Neda,  upon  the  Messenian  fron- 
tier (Strab.  viiL  p.  348),  and  hence  described  by 
Stephanus  B.  («.  v.)  as  a  Messenian  town.  It  was 
one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Miiiyae.  (Herod,  iv. 
148.)  It  opened  its  gates  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War. 
(Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  Leake  plaices  Pyrgi  at  some 
ancient  remains  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda, 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  (^MoreOf  voL  i.  p.  57,  vol.  ii. 
p.  207.) 

2.  A  town  in  hollow  Elis  in  a  district  named 
Perippia,  which  Polybius  mentions  in  conjunction 
with  Lasion.    (Polyb.  v.  102 ;  comp.  Liv.  xxvii.  32.) 
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PYRNUS  (ndpn>f :  Eth.  n^iof),  a  town  of 
Garia,  of  uncertain  site.  (Staph.  B.  s.v.;  PliiLv. 
28.  8.  29,) 

PYROGERI,  a  people  dwelling  on  the  Hdmu  in 
Thrace,  mentioned  by  Plmy,  iv.  1 1.  s.  18.   [T.HJ).] 

PYRRHA  (nv^^:  Eth,  ni#aibj>  1.  A  town 
on  the  coast  of  the  deep  bay  oo  the  west  of  tiw 
island  of  Lesbos,  which  had  so  narrow  an  entrance 
that  it  was  called  the  Enripus  of  Pyrrha.  It  was 
situated  at  a  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Mytikne 
and  100  from  Cape  Malea.  (Athen.  iiL  p.  88;  Stnb. 
xiii.  p.  617.)  In  the  Lesbian  revdt  the  town  sided 
with  Mytilene,  but  was  reccmquered  by  Paches. 
(Tbuc.  ill  18,  25,  35;  comp.  Scylax,  p.  36;  Steph. 
B.  M.  9.)  In  Strabo's  time  the  town  no  longer  ex- 
isted, but  the  suburbs  and  port  were  still  inhabited. 
Pliny  (v.  39)  reports  that  Pyrrha  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea.  The  bay  of  Pyrrha  is  now 
called  CahnL 

2.  A  small  town  on  tlie  Maeander,  opposite  to 
Miletus;  it  was  50  stadia  distant  from  the  month  of 
the  rirer.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636;  Phn.  v.  29;  SchoL 
ad  Ptol.  V.  2.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

PYRRHA  ^nu^)y  a  promontory  of  Thessalj, 
now  C.  Ankisfy^f  in  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  district  Phthiotis,  and 
near  which  were  the  two  islets  of  Pyrrha  and 
Deucalion.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  435;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  359,  360,  371.) 

PYRRHE'UM.     [Ambracia,  p.  120,  a.] 

PYRRHI  CASTRA  (HiJ^^w  x<W)-  1-  A  for- 
tress  in  the  N.  of  Laconia,  was  probably  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  Oenus  and  Eurotas,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  named  from  having  been  the 
place  of  encam)»nent  of  Pyrrhus,  when  he  invaded 
Laconia  in  b.  a  272.  (Polyb.  v.  19  ;  Liv.  xixv. 
27  ;  Leake,  Peloponnetiaea,  -p.  345.) 

2.  In  Greek  lllyria.     [Vol.  L  p.  563,  a.] 

PrRRHICHUS  (ni^^ixos),  a  town  of  Laconia, 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  promootovy  endini; 
in  Cape  Taenarum,  and  distant  40  stadia  from  the 
river  Scjrras.  According  to  some  it  derived  its  name 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  according  to 
others  from  Pyrrhicus,  one  of  the  Curetes.  Siknus 
was  also  said  to  have  been  brought  up  here.  It  con- 
tained temples  of  Artemis  Astrateia  and  of  Apollo 
Amazonius, —  the  two  surnames  referring  to  the 
tradition  that  the  Amazons  did  not  proceed  further 
than  this  place.  There  was  also  a  well  in  the  agora. 
The  ruins  of  this  town  have  been  discovered  by  the 
French  Commission  near  the  village  of  KdvtUo, 
where  they  found  the  well  of  which  Pausanias  speaks, 
the  torso  of  a  female  statue,  the  remains  of  hahs, 
and  several  Roman  ruins.  Leake  observes  that  the 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Scyras  to  Pyrrhichos 
must  be  measured,  not  from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
as  Boblaye  proposes,  but  from  near  its  sonrceii. 
Augustus  made  Pyrrhichus  one  of  the  Elieuthero- 
Laconian  towns  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  7,  iiL  25.  §§  1 — 3; 
Boblaye,  BechercheSy  ^  p.  88 ;  Leake,  PJoponne- 
siaca,  p^  1 74 ;  Curtius,  Peloponne»os,  voL  ii  p.  276.) 

PYRRUM.     [Peritur.] 

PYRUSTAE  (Uvpowrrau),  according  to  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  314),  a  tribe  of  Pannonia,  but  undoubtedly 
the  same  people  as  the  Illyrian  Pikustab.   [L.  S.] 

PY'THIUM  (nMioK),  a  town  of  Perriuiebia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
and  forming  a  Tripolis  with  the  two  neighbouring 
towns  of  Azorus  and  Doliche.  Pythium  derived  its 
name  from  a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythins  situated  oo 
one  of  the  summits  of  Olympus,  as  we  learn  from  an 
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cpignun  of  Xeinagmns,  a  Greek  mathematician,  who 
nwasnred  the  height  of  Olympus  from  these  parts 
^ap.  Plat  Atmil.  PauL  15).  Games  were  also 
c^brated  here  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Steph.  B.  8.  v. 
n;Mior.)  Pjthium  commanded  an  important  pass 
MTOBS  Mount  Olympus.  This  pass  and  that  of 
Tempe  are  the  ooly  two  leading  from  Macedonia 
into  the  north-east  of  Thessaly.  Leake  therefore 
places  Pythium  on  the  angle  of  the  plain  between 
Koktmopld  and  Livddhiy  though  no  remains  of  the 
andent  town  have  been  discovered  there.  (Liv.  xlii. 
53;  Plut,  Steph.  B.,  IL  cc. ;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  42 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vul.  iiL  p.  341,  seq.) 

PYTHO.     [Delphi.] 

PYTHOTOLIS.    [Mtthepous.] 

PYXIRATES.     [Euphrates.] 

PYXITES  (Uv^iTfis),  a  small  river  in  the  east  of 
Pantos,  emptying  itself  into  the  Euxine  60  stadia 
on  the  north-east  of  Prytanis.  (Plin.  vi.  4  ; 
Arrian,  Per^l  P.  i5.  p.  6;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E. 
p.  15.)  It  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Cissa  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  §  6),  and  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  modem  ViUth,  [L.S.] 

PYXUS.      [BUXEMTUM.] 


Q. 

QUACERNI.    [QuERQUKiiNi.] 

QUADI  (Kovd(8ot),  a  great  German  tribe  in  the 
■onth-east  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia  and  Hungary, 
betwe«B  Mons  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian  and  8ar- 
roatian  mountains,  and  the  Danube.  (Tac.  Germ. 
42,  i4fm.zii.  29,  2/u^iii.  5,  21;  Itol.  ii.  11.  § 
26;  Plin.  vr.  25.)  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  closely  connected,  on  the  north  by  the 
Gothini  and  Osi,  on  the  cast  by  the  Jazyges  Me- 
tanastae,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pannonians.  It 
iinot  known  when  they  came  to  occupy  that  country, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  they  arrived  there  about 
the  same  time  when  the  Marcomanni  established 
themselves  in  Bohemia.  At  the  time  when  the 
Marcomannian  king  Maroboduus  and  his  successor 
Catoalda,  on  being  driven  from  their  kingdom,  im- 
pkred  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  the  Utter  in 
JLD.  19  assigned  to  them  and  their  companions  in 
exile  the  districts  between  the  rivers  Mams  and 
Cttsus,  and  appointed  Vannius,  a  Quadian,  king  of 
the  territory  (Tac  Ann,  ii.  63;  Plin.  iv.  25).  This 
new  kingdom  of  the  Qnadi,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Vannius,  was  divided  between  his  nephews  Vangio 
and  Sido,  who,  however,  continued  to  keep  up  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Romans.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
29,  30.)  Tacitus  (Germ.  I  c.)  says  that  down  to 
his  own  time  the  Alarcomanni  and  Quadi  bad  been 
governed  by  kings  of  the  house  of  Maroboduus,  but 
that  then  foreigners  mled  over  them,  though  the 
power  of  these  ralers  was  dependent  on  that  of  tlie 
Roman  emperors.  At  a  later  time  the  Quadi  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni  against  the 
Romans,  and  once  nearly  annihilated  the  whole  army 
of  M.  Aurelius,  which  was  saved  only  by  a  sudden 
tempest  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  8).  Notwithstanding  the 
peace  then  concluded  with  them,  they  still  continued 
to  harass  the  Romans  by  renewed  acts  of  hostility, 
and  the  emperor  was  obliged,  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  dominions,  to  erect  several  forts  both 
in  and  around  their  kingdom,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  people  were  nearly  driven  to  abandon 
their  country.     (Dion  Cass.  bud.  U,  13,  20.)    In 
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A.  D.  180  the  emperor  Commodns  renewed  the  peace 
with  them  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  2;  L.imprid.  Com.  3; 
Herodian,  i.  6),  but  they  still  continued  their  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  empire  (Eotrop.  ix.  9;  Vo- 
pisc  AureU  18;  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  12,  xxix.  6). 
Towards  tlie  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  Quadi 
entirely  disappear  from  history;  they  had  probably 
migrated  westward  with  the  Soevi,  for  Quadi  are 
mentioned  among  the  Suevi  in  Spain.  (Hierrm.  Kp. 
9.)  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  12) 
the  Quadi  resembled  in  many  respects  the  Sarma- 
tians,  for  they  u.»ied  long  fpears  and  a  coat  of  mail 
consisting  of  linen  covere<l  with  thin  plates  of  hom; 
they  had  in  war  generally  three  swift  hor^es  for 
every  man,  to  enable  him  to  change  them,  and  were 
on  the  whole  better  as  skirmishers  than  in  an  open 
battle  in  the  field.  Ptolemy  (Ic.)  mentions  a 
considerable  number  of  towns  in  their  C(»untry, 
such  as  Ebnrodunum,  MeUodnnum,  Caridorgis,  Me- 
doslanium,  &c.;  the  Celtic  names  of  which  suggest 
that  those  districts  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Quadi  had  been  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  were  eitlier 
subdued  by  them  or  had  become  amalgamated  with 
them.  The  name  Qnadi  itself  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  word  col,  cold,  or  coad,  that 
is,  a  wood  or  forest,  an  etymology  which  receives 
support  from  the  fact  that  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290),  the 
first  ancient  author  that  notices  them,  mentions 
them  under  the  name  of  K^aSovoi.  Tacitus  evi- 
dently regards  them  as  Germans,  but  Latham  {ad 
Tac.  Germ.  p.  154)  is  inclined  to  treat  them  as 
Sarmatians.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  223, 
fol.)  [L.  S.] 

QUADIATES.  In  the  inscription  on  the  arch 
of  Susa,  published  by  Mafiei,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
Alpine  peoples  who  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Cottius.  I'he  first  name  is  the  Seguvii,  and  the 
last  is  the  Quadiates.  There  is  nothing  that  enables 
us  to  fix  the  position  of  the  Quadiates. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  a  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  under  the  name  of  Qnariates.  After  naming 
the  Oxybii  and  Lingauni  [Linoauni],  he  adds  : 
"  Super  qnos  Suetri,  Quariates,  Adunicates.**  The 
valley  of  Quetnu  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Durance^ 
below  Bri€m^on,  and  a  little  above  Embrun,  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  position  of  the  Quariates. 
D'Anville  conjectures  that  the  Quadiates  of  tlie 
inscription  may  be  the  same  as  the  Qnariates,  for 
the  R  of  the  inscription,  if  it  is  not  veiy  clear,  may 
have  been  taken  for  a  d  ;  or  the  complete  name 
may  have  been  Quadriates,  the  name  of  Quevraa  in 
old  records  being  Quadriatium.  [G.  L.] 

QUADRA'TA  (sc.  Castra).  1.  A  Roman  fort 
in  Ujjper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Savus,  between  the 
towns  of  Noviodunum  and  Siscia.  {It.  Ant.  pp. 
260,  274;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19  ;  Tab.  Pent)  No 
remains  appear  to  be  extant,  and  the  site  accordingly 
is  unknown. 

2.  A  fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Arrabona  and  Camuntum,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  (/^  ^n/.  p.  247.)  Muchar 
{Noricum^  p.  264)  identifies  it  with  a  place  be- 
tween Orar  and  Oroszvar,  now  occupied  by  a  large 
farm  of  Count  Zitsi.  [L.  S.] 

QUADRATAE,  a  vilUge  or  station  in  Galli« 
Cisalpina,  on  the  road  from  Augusta  Taurinorum  to 
Ticinum.  The  Itineraries  pkce  it  22  or  23  miles 
from  the  fomier  city  and  16  or  19  from  Rigomagus 
{Ilin.  Ant.  pp.  340,  356;  Itin.  Jlier.  p.  557)*;  but 
the  latter  station  is  itself  of  uncert^  site.  Qua- 
drntae  roust  have  been  situated  between  ChivoMo 
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and  CrescentmOf  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bora 
Baltea  with  the  Po ;  bat  the  exact  site  has  not 
been  determined.  Though  the  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire  a  place 
or  station  of  importance,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Notitia  that  a  body  of  troops  (Sarmatae  Gentiles) 
was  permanently  stationed  there.  {^Notit.  Dign. 
vol.ii.  p.  121.)  [E.H.B.] 

QUADKIBU'RGIUM.  Ammiaiius  Marcellinus 
(x\iii.  2)  mentions  Quadriburgium  among  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Rhine  which  Julian  repaired  :  "  Civi- 
tates  occnpatae  sunt  septem,  Castra  Herculis, 
Quadriburgium,  Tricesimae,  Xovesium,  Bonna,  An- 
tunnacum  et  Bingio."  There  is  however  some  cor- 
ruption in  the  jiassage  (note  of  Lindenbrog).  The 
places  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  order  from  north  to 
south.  D'Anville  conjectures  that  Quadriburgium 
is  the  same  place  as  Burginatium  [Buboina- 
til'm],  foUowmg  Cluver  and  Alting.  (Ukert, 
Gallien,  p.  528.)  Other  geographers  coiyecture 
solely  from  the  resemblance  of  name  that  it  may  be 
Qualburg,  not  far  from  Cleve^  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  Roman  place,  for  Roman  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  there.  [G.  L.] 

QUARIA'TES.    [Quadiatks.] 

QUARQUERNI,  a  people  in  Istria,  of  uncertain 
site.     (Plin.  iii.  19.8.23.) 

QUARQUERNI.    [Qitkrquernl] 

QUARTENSIS  LOCUS,  a  pbice  mentioned  in  the 
Not.  Imp.  as  under  the  command  of  the  governor  of 
Belgica  Secunda  :  "  Pracfectus  classis  Scunbricae  in 
loco  Quartensi  sive  Homensi."  The  place  seems  to 
be  Quarle  on  the  Scanhre^  which  keeps  the  ancient 
name.  The  word  Qmrie  indicates  a  distance  of  iv. 
from  some  principal  place,  it  being  usual  for  chief 
towns  to  reckon  distances  along  the  roads  which 
led  from  them  to  the  limits  of  their  territory.  This 
principal  place  to  which  Quartensis  belonged  was 
Bugacum  (^BavaP),  and  the  distance  from  Quarte 
to  Bavai  is  four  Gallic  leagues.  The  great  Roman 
road  from  Durocortorum  {Jteimi)  to  Bavai  passed 
by  Qiiorte,  "Quartensis"  is  the  adjective  of  a 
form  *'  Quartus "  or  "  Quarta,"  and  Quarta  occurs 
in  an  old  record  of  the  year  1125,  "Altare  de 
Quarta  supra  Sambram,"  which  is  the  church  of 
Quarte,  [G.  L.] 

QUERQUERNI  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Quarquerni, 
Jnscr,  ap.  Gruter^  p.  245.  2 ;  Quacemi,  Kovoiccpvoi, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  47),  a  people  in  the  NW.  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  a  subdivision  of  the  Gallaeci  Bra- 
carii. 

QUERQUE'TULA  {Eth,  Querquctulanus ;  Kop- 
KOTov\<w65,  Dionys.),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among  the  popuU  Albenses, 
or  extinct  communities  of  Latium,  and  by  Dionysius 
among  the  the  Latin  cities  wjiich  constituted  the 
league  against  liome.  ( Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Dionys.  v. 
61.)  Neither  passage  affords  the  slightest  clue  to 
its  position,  and  the  name  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned; 
indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  the  place  was  nut  in 
existence  at  a  later  period.  It  is  undoubtedly  erro- 
neous to  connect  (as  Gell  has  done)  the  name  of  the 
Porta  Querquetulana  at  Rome  with  this  city  (Becker, 
Handbuchj  vol.  i.  p.  170);  and  we  are  absolutely  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  position.  It  has  been  placed  by 
Gell  and  Nibby  at  a  place  called  Corcollo,  about 
3  miles  NE.  of  Gabii  and  the  same  distance  from 
Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivolt  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture. (Gell,  Top.  of  Borne,  p.  369;  Nibby, 
JHntomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  GOB.)  ^K,  U.  B.^ 
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QUINDA.      [AlTAZARBUfl.] 

QUINTA'NAE  or  AD  QUINTA'NAS,  a  sla. 
tion  on  the  Via  Labicana  or  Latina,  15  miles  froa 
Rome,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
ancient  city  of  Labicuin,  now  La  Colonna^  inn 
which  it  was  about  a  mile  distant.  (Itin.AtiL 
p.  304 ;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  5.)  Under  tk 
Roman  Empire  it  became  the  site  oi  a  village  or 
suburb  of  Labicum,  the  inhabitants  of  which  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Lavicani  Quintanenses.  [La- 
bicum.] [E.  H.  B.] 

QUINTLA'NA  CASTRA,  a  fort  in  the  east  of 
Vindelicia,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Danobe, 
between  Batava  Castra  and  Augustana  Castra. 
Its  garri.son  consisted  of  a  troop  of  Rhaetian  hm»- 
men.  {It.  Ant.  p.  249;  Notit.  Imp.y  where  it  it 
called  Quartana  Castra  ;  comp.  Eugipp.  Vit  S. 
Severini,  15,  27.)  Muchar  {Noricum,  p.  285) 
identifies  its  site  with  thui  of  the  modem  ^lage  «if 
Kiinzen.  [L.  S.] 

QUIZA  (KoviCa,  also  Bov'rCo,  PtoL  ir.  S.  §  3).  a 
place  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  CaesariMisia,  callei 
by  Ptolemy  a  colonia,  and  in  the  Antonine  Itineruy 
a  municipium,  but  in  Pliny  designated  as  **  Qaiza 
Xenitana  preregrinorum  oppidum."  It  was  situatei 
between  Portus  Magnus  and  Arsenaria,  at  the  di^ 
tance  of  40  stadia  from  either.  It  is  the  modon 
Giza  near  Oran.  (PtoL  I  c. ;  It.  ArU.  p.  13;  Plin 
V.  2  ;  Mela,  i.  6.) 


RAAMAH.     [RuEGMA.] 

RAAMSES  (;?a/u(rffii,  LXX.,  Exod.  I  11, 
xii.  37;  Numb,  xxxiii.  3,  5),  was,  aooordin^ta 
D'Anville  (J/m  ntr  I'Egypte,  p.  72),  ideotical 
with  Heroopolis  in  the  Delta;  but  according  toother 
writers  (Jablonsky,  Opuac.  ii.  p.  136;  Winer,  B&L 
ReaJkoorterbuck,  vol.  ii.  p.  351)  the  same  as  H<lu>- 
polls  in  the  same  division  of  Aegypt.     [ W.B.D.] 

RABBATH-AMMON.     [Puiuldelphia.] 

RABBATH-MOAB,  a  town  in  the  coontxT  cf 
Moab,  stated  by  Stephanns,  who  is  followed  by  Se- 
land,  I^umer,  Winer,  and  other  modems,  to  be 
identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  the  classical  Kxw^fik. 
This  identi6cati(ni  is  almost  certainly  emioeow; 
and  indeed  it  is  very  doubtfol  whether  a  Rabbith 
did  exist  at  all  in  the  country  of  Moab  All  the 
notices  of  such  a  name  in  the  Bible  are  ido- 
tified  with  Rabbath-Ammon,  except  in  Joshas 
(xiii.  25),  where  Aroer  is  said  to  be  "  before  Bab* 
bah,"  which  may  pos^biy  be  Ikabbath-Ammon,  and 
certainly  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  other  ancient 
evidence,  be  admitted  to  prove  the  existence  of  s 
Rabbath  in  Moab.  There  is,  however,  iwme  evi- 
dence that  such  a  town  may  have  existed  in  that 
country,  in  the  modem  site  of  Rabbc^  marked  in 
Zimmerman's  map  about  halfway  between  Kerak 
(Kir  of  Moab)  and  the  Mojdt  (Amon),  and  by  him 
identified  with  Areopolis,  which  last,  howevo',  was 
certainly  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  and  hiy  foither 
north,  on  the  soath  bank  of  the  Arnoo,  and  m  the 
extreme  border  of  Moab  (^Nuwh.  xxL  15,  xxiL 
36).  [Areopolis.]  Rabha  is  placed  by  Buck- 
hardt  3  hours  north  of  Kerak  {Syria,  p.  377X  ^ 
is  doubtless  the  site  noticed  in  AbolflKia's  ToMs 
i^rtae  as  RabbaJth  and  Mab  (90).  Irby  and  Mangki 

*  For  those  article  n(^  found  under  Ba-|  Bb-, 
Ri-,  &c.,  see  Biia-,  Rhe-,  Rm-,  &c. 
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it  two  hoan  north  of  Kerak.  ^  The  ruins," 
they  saji  **  are  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  present 
nothing  of  interest,  except  two  old  ruined  Roman 
temples  and  some  tombs.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
town  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  mile,  which 
m  a  small  extent  for  a  city  that  was  the  capital  of 
Moab,  and  which  bore  sudi  a  high*  sounding  Greek 
name."  {Journal,  June  5,  p.  457.)  Thej  must 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  double  error  involved 
m  the  last  cited  words,  regarding  the  etymology  of 
the  name  Areopolb,  and  its  identity  with  Babbath, 
which  are  almost  universal.  [G.  W.] 

RAGAE.     [Rhaoab.] 

BAGANDO  or  RAGDiDO,  a  town  in  the  south- 
Mat  of  Noricum,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Cekia  to  Poetovium,  between  the  rivers  Savus  and 
Dmvus.  (/<.  AnL  ip,  129;  /«.  Uieros.  p.  561  ; 
Tab.  PetU.)  Muchar  {Norictm,  p.  240)  looks  for 
its  dte  near  Mount  Studenitz;  but  other  gec^raphers 
entertain  different  opinions,  and  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.1 

RAGAU  ('Poyai;,  Isidor.  StaOim,  Parth.  §  13). 
n  town  mentioned  by  Isidorus  in  the  district  of 
Futhia  called  Apavarctene.  It  is  probably  the 
■an»e  place  as  the  Ragaea  of  Ptolemy  ('PaToio, 
YL  5.  §  4).  It  is  not  clear  whether  there  exist  at 
insent  any  remains  of  this  town,  but  it  must  have 
been  situated  to  the  £.  of  Nishapw,  between  that 
town  and  UerdU  [V.] 

RAGIRAVA.     [Rapava.] 

RAMAH  ('PafiS).  1.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Gibeon  and  Beeroth 
(/(mA.  xviii.  25),  and  elsewhere  with  Bethel,  as  in 
or  near  Mount  Ephraim.  {Judges^  iv.  5.)  From 
lis.  13  of  Judges  it  would  appear  to  have  been  not 
fitf  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  lying  near  to  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin.  Being  a  border  city  between  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  it  was  fortified  by  Baasha 
king  of  Israel,  **  that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go 
oat  or  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah.**  (1  KingSy 
Xf,  17,  oomp.  xii.  27.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
6  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  over  against  Bethel 
(^Omonuut  #.  r.),  and  by  S.  Jerome  7  miles  from 
Jeru&alem  near  Gabaa,  and  was  a  ranall  village  in 
hia  day.  (^Comment,  m  Hot.  cap.  v.,  m  Sophon. 
cap.  i.)  Joseph  us  places  it  40  stadia  from  Jeru- 
■aliBm.  {AnL  viii.  12.  §  3.)  Its  site  is  still  marked 
bj  the  miserable  village  of  Er-Rdm^  situated  on  a 
hill  on  the  east  of  the  NabUu  road,  2  hours 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  half  an  hour  west  of  Jeba\ 
the  ancient  Gibeah.  Its  situation  is  very  com- 
manding, and  it  retains  a  few  scattered  relics  of  its 
ancient  importance.  (Robinson,  BibU  Het,  vol.  iL 
ppu  315,316.) 

2.  See  also  Ramatha  and  Ramoth.      [G.  W.] 

KAMATH-LEHI,  or  simply  LEUI  (translated 
in  LXX.  ^Aycdp^ais  <Tiay6yo5'),  where  Samvon  slew 
the  Piiilistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  {Judges, 
XT.  14 — 19.)  The  name  RamUh  appears  so  like  an 
abbreviation  or  contraction  —  pcrhnpe  a  corruption 
—of  this  name,  that  it  may  well  be  identified  as 
the  scene  of  this  slaughter.  And  here  probably  was 
the  Ramah  in  the  Thamnitic  toparchy  in  which 
Eosebius  and  S.  Jerome  found  the  Ramathaim 
Sophim  of  Samuel,  and  the  Arimathaea  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, which  they  phice  neta  to  Lydda  in  the  plain. 
(&  Matth.  xxvii.  57;  S.  Mark,  xv.  42;  S.Luke, 
zxiU.  50;  S.John,  xix.  38,  'Api/no^ola;  Eusebius, 
OnomasL  s.  v.  Armatha  Sophim  ;  S.  Jerome,  Epi- 
taph,  Pauiae,  p.  673.)  Dr.  Robinson,  indeed,  con- 
troverts all  these  positions ;  but  his  alignments  cannot 
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prevail  against  the  admitted  facts,  "  that  a  place 
called  Ramathem  or  Ramatha  did  anciently  exist  in 
this  region,  somewhere  not  far  distant  from  Lydda  ** 
{Btbl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  40),  and  that  no  other  place 
can  be  found  answering  to  this  description  but 
Jiamleh,  which  has  been  regarded  from  very  early 
times  as  the  place  in  question.  The  facts  of  Ramleh 
having  been  built  by  Suliman,  son  of  the  khahf 
Abd-el-Melik,  after  the  destruction  of  Lydda  in  the 
early  part  of  the  8th  century,  and  that  the  Arabic 
name  signifies  "  the  sand,"  will  not  seriously  mili- 
tate again.xt  tlie  hypotheses  with  those  who  con- 
sider the  great  probability  that  the  khalif  would  fix 
on  an  ancient,  but  perhaps  neglected,  site  for  his 
new  town,  and  the  common  practice  of  the  Ambs 
to  modify  the  ancient  names,  to  which  they  would 
attach  no  meaning,  to  similar  sounds  intelligible  to 
them,  and  in  this  instance  certainly  not  Ie««  api)ro- 
priate  than  the  ancient  name;  although  tlie  situation 
•of  the  town  **  on  a  broad  low  swell  in  the  sandy 
though  fertile  plain,"  would  satisfy  the  condition  re- 
quired by  its  presumed  ancient  designation.  {BibL 
Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  25—43.)  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  thenomiMof  Ramathem,  mentioned  w  ith  those 
of  Apheirema  and  Lydda,  as  taken  from  Samaritis  and 
added  to  Judaea  (1  Moccab.  xi. 34;  Joi>ephus,  Ant. 
2.  §  3,  4.  §  9),  derived  its  name  from  this  or  from 
one  of  the  other  Ramahs,  in  Benjamin.     [G.  W.] 

RAMATHA  {'Pofxaed),  the  form  in  which  Jo- 
sephus  represents  the  name  of  Sarouers  native  city, 
Ramathaim  Sophim  (LXX.  'ApfuxBaifi  ^upd)  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  perhaps  identical 
with  Ramah,  where  was  his  ordinary  residence  (vii. 
17,  viii.  4,  xix.  18 — 24,  xxv.  1),  but  distinct  from 
the  Ramah  above  named.  Ancient  tradition  has 
fixed  this  city  at  A'ciy  SamtcU,  i.  e.  "  The  Prophet 
Samuel,"  a  village  situated  on  a  very  high  and 
commanding  hill,  two  hours  to  the  XNW.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  place  of  his  sepulture  is  shown. 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  however,  found  it  in  the 
western  plain,  near  Lydda  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Armatha 
Sophim ;  see  RahatiI'Leui).  Dr.  Robinson  has 
stated  his  objections  to  the  identification  of  lia- 
mathaim  Sophim  with  Nehy  Samtcil,  and  has  endea- 
voured to  fix  the  former  much  further  to  the  south, 
on  the  hill  called  Soba,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  3  hours  from  Jerusalem;  while 
Mr.  Wolcott  has  carried  it  as  far  soutli  as  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron.  (Robinson.  liibl.  Res.  vol.  iL  pp.  139 — 
144,  330—334,  liibL  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  44—52.) 
These  objections  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  incidents  attending  Sauls  unction  to  the  king- 
dom, narrated  in  1  Sam.  ix.  x.,  took  place  in  Ramah  of 
Samuel,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence;  and 
his  difficulty  would  press  almost  with  equal  weight 
on  Sobcij  as  the  direct  route  from  Sdba  to  Gibeah 
(Jeba')  would  certainly  not  have  conducted  Saul  by 
Rachel's  sepulchre.  Neither  can  the  district  of 
Mount  Ephi-um  be  extended  so  far  south.  Indeed, 
this  last  seems  to  be  the  strongest  objection  to  Ndnf 
Samipil,  and  suggests  a  site  further  north,  perhaps 
Ram-Ullah,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the 
other  Ramah  and  Bethel,  which  were  certainly  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  (Judges^  iv.  5.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Ramah,  signifying  "  a  height,"  is  so 
remarkably  applicable  to  Neby  SamvAl,  which  is 
evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  which  could 
not,  as  Dr.  Robinson  suggests,  have  been  Mizpah, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  position  better 
suited  to  Ramathaim  Sophim  than  that  which  tra- 
dition has  assigned  it.    [Miztaji.]        [G.  W.] 
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RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM.    [Ramatha.] 

RAMBA'CIA  ('Po^oic^  Arrian,  Anab.  Ti.21), 
a  village  of  the  Oritae,  the  first  which  was  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  march  westwards  from 
the  Indus.  There  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  its 
exact  position,  hut  the  conjecture  of  Vincent  seems 
well  srrounded  that  it  is  cither  the  Ram-nafjar  or 
the  Ram-ffur  of  the  Ayin  Alport  (Vincent,  Voyage 
of  Neai'ckus^  vol.  i.  p.  1 85.)  [V.] 

RAME,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narbonenfiis,  which  the 
Itins.  fix  on  the  road  between  Einbrodunum  (^Em- 
hrun)  and  Bripaiitium  {Brian<;on).  D'Anvillo  hays 
that  there  is  a  }))ace  called  Rame  on  this  road  near 
the  Durancf,  on  the  same  side  as  Emhrun  and  Bri- 
an^on,  and  at  a  point  where  a  torrent  named  Biestt 
joins  the  Duranct,  [G.  L.] 

RAMISTA  or  REMISTA,  a  place  in  Upper  Pan- 
nonia,  on  the  road  running  aiong  the  river  Savus  to 
Siscia  {It.  Ilieros.^.  561 ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Tah. 
PetU.)     Its  site  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with* 
certainty.  [L.  S.] 

RAMOTH,  identical  in  signification  with  R&m 
and  Kamah,  equivalent  in  Hebrew  to  *'  an  emi- 
nence," and  hence  a  generic  name  for  towns  situ- 
ated on  remarkable  heights,  as  so  many  in  Palestine 
were.  Besides  those  above  named  [Ramah;  Ra- 
matha] was  a  Ramah  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  not 
far  from  Tyre;  and  another  in  Naphtbali  (Josh. 
xix.  29,  36)  in  the  north  and  a  Ramath  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  appropriately  called  "  Ramath  of 
the  South  "  (ver.  8.),  to  which  David  sent  a  share 
of  the  spoils  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam,  xxx.  27),  and  yet  a 
Ramoth  in  Issachar,  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  the 
family  of  Gershom.  (1  Chron.  vi.  74.)  More  im- 
portant than  the  foregoing  was — 

RAMOTH-GILEAD  Cfofii^  iv  TaXoM),  a 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  assigned  as  a  city  of  refuge, 
first  by  Muses  and  subseqnently  by  Joshua.  {Deut. 
iv.  43;  Jo8h.  xx.  8,  *Afnjfjuid.)  It  was  also  a  Le- 
vitical  city  of  the  family  of  Merari.  (^Josh.  xxi.  38.) 
The  Syrians  took  it  from  Aliab.  who  lost  his  life  in 
seeking  to  recover  it.  ( 1  Kings,  xxii.)  Eusebius 
places  it  15  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (^Onomast 
a.  v.,  where  S.  Jerome  erroneously  reads  east;  Re- 
land,  p.  966),  in  the  Peraea,  near  the  river  Jabok. 
Its  site  is  unoertain,  and  has  not  been  recovered  in 
modem  times.  [G.  W.] 

RANILUM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
(TcA.Peut.)  [T.  H.D.] 

RAPHANAEA  ('Pcupavala),  a  maritime  town  of 
Syria,  only  once  named  by  Jo^ephus,  who  states 
that  the  Sabbatic  river  fiowed  between  Arcaea 
and  Raphanaea.  (B.  J.  vii.  5.  §  1.)  [Sabba- 
TICU8.]  [G.  W.] 

RAPHIA  ('PcM^fo,  'PeC^ia),  a  maritime  city  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  between  Gaza  and 
Rhinocorura,  a  day's  manh  from  both,  reckoned  by 
Josephus,  Polybios,  and  others,  as  the  first  city  of 
Syria.  (Joseph.  A  J:  iv.  11.  §  5;  Polyb.  v.  80.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Egyptians  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  and  held  by  the  Jews  for  some  time.  It 
was  one  of  the  ruined  and  depopulated  cities  restored 
by  Gabinius.  {Ant.  xiii.  13.  §  3,  15.  §  4,  xiv.  5. 
§  3.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  759) 
and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  between  the  above- 
named  towns.  Coins  of  Raphia  still  exist,  and  it  was 
represented  by  its  bishop  in  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
and  in  those  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536  and  553. 
(Reland,  #.  v.  pp.  967,  968 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chris- 
tianvsy  vol.  iii.  pp.  629,  630.)  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city  that  a  gt«aX  Va\X\«  ^a&  fm^ht 
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between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Antiochiu  tbi 
Great,  in  which  the  latter  was  routed  witli  imineiM 
loss.  (3  Afaccab.  i.  2;  Polyb.  v.  80,  &c;  Hiena. 
ad  Dan.  cap.  xi.)  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  the 
name  ReJbJi,  and  two  ancient  granite  colomns  is 
«t7ii,  with  several  prostrate  fragments,  the  remaim 
apparently  of  a  temple  of  considerable  magnitade. 
(Irby  and  Mangles'  Journal,  October  8.)      [G.  W.] 

RAPPIA'NA,  a  town  on  the  river  Margus  ia 
Moesia  Superior,  now  Alextnita.  {/tin.  Bierct.  pt 
566.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAPRAUA  ('P«£irpawa,Mardan,Per»p[.  ii.  §32, 
ed.  Miiller),  a  small  place  on  the  cnast  of  Gedrusis, 
between  the  river  Arabis  and  the  Portns  Mulifram. 
It  is  prubab'y  the  same  as  that  called  by  FtolemT 
Ragirava  ('Payipaua,  vi.  21.  §  2).  It  may  be 
donbted  whether  it  can  now  be  recognised,  uuH 
indeed  the  name  has  been  preserved  in  that  of 
Arabat,  a  bay  in  the  immediate  neighboarboHl. 
(See  Muller,  ad  Arrian.  Indie  %  26.)  [V.] 

RARATIA  (Itin.  Ant  p.  426,  where  the  retdicf 
varies  between  Scalacia,  Serapia,  Sarapia,  and  Ba* 
rapia),  a  town  of  Ltisitania,  on  the  road  from  Osiso* 
noba  to  Ebora,  and  95  miles  N.  of  the  former  place; 
now  Ferreira.  (Comp.  Flores.  Esp.  Sagr.  xir. 
p.  202.)  [T,  H.  D.] 

RARASSA  ('Papc((r(ra  or  'HpctfKuro,  Ptol.  vil  I. 
§  50),  a  place  which  Ptolemy  calls  the  metropolu 
of  the  Caspeiraei  in  India  intra  Gangem.  Its  exact 
situation  cannot  be  determined ;  bat  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  iu  Western  India,  not  &r  from 
the  Vindya  Ms,  Lassen  pbuses  it  a  little  S.  of 
Ajmir.  [V.] 

RA'SENA.     [Etruria,  pp.  855,  859.) 

RATAE  (/<m.  Ant.  pp.  477,  479:  'Piirf,  Ptd 
ii.  3.  §  20,  where  some  read  'Pctyc),  a  town  of  thr 
Coritani  in  the  interior  of  Britannia  RomaBa,  and 
on  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln.  It  is  calkd 
Ratecorion  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31).  Camdco 
(p.  537)  identifies  it  with  Leicester,       [T.  H.  D.] 

RATA'NEUM  (Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26;  ^nirvw, 
Dion  Cass.  IvL  1 1),  a  town  of  Dalroatia,  which  was 
burnt  by  its  inliabitants,  when  it  was  taken  \n  Ger- 
roanicus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  I  c.) 

RATIA'RIA  ('PaTiopfo,  Procop.  deAed.  iv.  S.pi 
290;  'Pariapia  Mvawr,  PtoL  iii.  9.  §  4,  viiL  11. 
§  5;  'PaCopfo,  Hierod.  p.  655;  'Pcrrnpia,  Tbeophy- 
lact  i.  8;  Ratiaris,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a  considerable 
town  in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion ;  according  to  the 
Itinerary  (p.  219),  the  L^.  xiv.  Gemina,  according 
to  the  Not.  Imp.  (c  30),  the  Leg.  xm.  Gemina.  U 
was  also  the  station  of  a  fleet  on  the  Danube  {iJbvi). 
Usually  identified  with  A  rzar-Palanca,    [T.  H.  D.] 

RATIA'TUM  ('PoTfoTOK),  a  town  of  the  Pictoiw 
(Ptol.  ii.  7.  §  6).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  before  Lln»- 
num,  and  places  it  north  of  Limonam,  and  farther 
west.  Some  editions  of  Ptolemy  place  Ratiatont  in 
the  territory  of  the  Lemovices,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
In  the  records  of  a  council  held  at  Orleans  in  a.  i>- 
511,  the  bishop  of  the  Pictavi  signs  himself  *'de 
civitate  Ratiatica."  The  name  was  preserved  in  U>at 
of  the  Pagus  Ratiatensis,  fnnn  which  comes  tlw 
modem  name  of  Pays  de  Retz.  Gregory  of  Toon 
speaks  of  Ratlatnm  as  *'  infra  terminnm  Pictavorom 
qui  adjacet  civitati  Namneticae.**  The  district  of 
Retz  was  taken  from  the  diocese  of  Poitiers  sod 
attached  to  the  diocese  of  Nantes  in  the  time  of 
Charies  the  Bald.  Belley  (Mem.  de  fAcad.  A* 
Inscr^t.  tom.  xix.  p.  729)  fixes  Ratlatnm  at  tlie 
I  tite  of  the  two  cbarches  of  St  Pierrt  and  St.  Op- 
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,poritme  de  Rets,  which  are  near  MachecotU  and  on 
the  Temi,  a  small  river  in  the  department  of  La 
Vemdi€,  The  Tenu  enters  the  sea  near  Bourffneufy 
opposite  to  the  hJe  Noirmoutier  (D'Anville.  Notice^ 
4c%  Ukert,  Gallien,  p. 393).  [G.  L.] 

RATOMAGUS.     [Rotomagus.] 

BAUDA  ('PttuJo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  50),  a  town  of 
the  Vaccaei  in  Hi^punia  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road 
from  Asturica  to  Caesar  Augusta  (//m.  Ant  p. 
440),  now  Roa^  on  the  Douro.  (Comp.  Florez.  iLsp. 
&^.  vii.  p.  274.)  [T.  H.D.1 

RAU'DII  CAMPI.     [Campi  Baudii.] 

BAVENNA  ('Paoi;€i^Strab.;'Pa$eKKa,  Ptol.e^ 
al.z  Eth.  Bavennas  -fitis:  Bavennd),  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated 
a  short  dijittance  from  tl^  sea-coast,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  extensive  ranfi^e  of  marshes  and 
lagunes,  which  occupied  tlie  whole  coast  of  Venetia 
from  thence  to  Altinum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  /tin. 
AnL  p.  126.)  It  was  33  miles  N.  of  Ariminum. 
Though  included  within  the  limits  of  Cisalpine 
Chral,  according  to  the  divisions  established  in  the 
dajs  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  a  Gaulish  city.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  a  Tbessalian  colony,  which  probably  meant  that 
it  was  a  Pelasgic  settlement,  and  was  connected 
with  the  traditions  tliat  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi  the 
foundation  of  the  neii^hbouring  city  of  Spina. 
[Spina.]  But  they  subsequently,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  received  a  body  of  Umbrian  colonists, 
in  order  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  thus  became  an  Um- 
brian city,  to  which  people  they  continued  to  belong 
tni  they  passed  under  the  Boman  government. 
(Strab.  V.  pp.  214,  217.)  Pliny,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  calls  it  a  Sabine  city,  — a  strange  statement, 
which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  explain.  (Plin.  iii.  1 5. 
s.  30.)  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  really  an 
Umbrian  settlement,  and  retained  its  national  cha- 
racter, though  surrounded  by  the  Lingonian  Gauls, 
until  it  received  a  Boman  colony.  No  mention  of 
the  name  is  found  in  history  till  a  late  period  of  the 
Boman  Bepublic,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  then 
already  a  place  of  some  consequence.  In  b.  c.  82, 
daring  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  it  was 
oocnpied  by  Metellus,  the  lieutenant  of  the  latter, 
who  made  it  the  point  of  departure  from  whence  he 
carried  on  his  operations.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89.) 
Again  it  was  one  of  the  places  which  was  frequently 
visited  by  Caesar  during  his  command  in  Gaul,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  levies,  and  communicating 
with  his  friends  at  Bome  (Cic  ad  ^ft.  vii.  1,  ad 
Fam.  i.  9,  viii.  1) ;  and  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  tlie  Civil  War  it  was  there  that  he  established 
his  head-quarten;  from  whence  he  carried  on  nego- 
tiations with  the  senate,  and  from  whence  he  ulti- 
mately set  out  on  his  march  to  Arimmum.  (Id.  ib. 
iL  32;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  5,-  Suet  Caes.  30;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  32.)  Its  name  again  figures  repeatedly  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  espe- 
dallv  during  the  war  of  Perusia  (Appian,  B.  C»  iii. 
42,  97,  v.  33,  50,  &c);  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  already  become  one  oS  the  most  important 
towns  in  this  part  of  Cisalpine  GauL 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  Bavenna  received 
a  Boman  colony.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  in 
his  time,  as  well  as  Ariminum,  received  a  body  of 
Boman  colonists  (v.  p.  217);  but  the  date  is  not 
mentioned,  and  it  certainly  did  not,  like  Ariminum, 
pass  into  the  condition  of  a  regular  Colonia,  nume- 
lous  inscriptioofl  being  extant  which  ^ve  it  the  title 
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of  a  Municipium.    It  is  probable  that  the  settlement 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  took  place  under  Augustus, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  to  that  emperor  that  Ra- 
venna was  indebted  for  the  importance  which  it  sub- 
sequently enjoyed  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Boman  Empire.     The  situation  of  the  city  was  very 
peculiar.    It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  marshes, 
or  rather  lagunes,  analc^us  to  those  which  now 
surround  the  city  of  Venice^  and  was  built,  like 
that  city,  actually  in  the  water,  so  that  its  houses 
and  edifices  were  wholly  constructed  on  pilw,  and  it 
was  intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  which 
were  crossed  either  by  bridges  or  ferries.     The  la- 
gunes had  a  direct  communication  with  the  sea,  so 
that  the  canals  were  scoured  every  day  by  the  fiux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides, —  a  circumstance  to  which 
Strabo  attributes,  no  doubt  with  justice,  the  healthi- 
ness of  tlte  city,  which  must  otherwiM  have  been 
uninhabitable    from    malaria.     (Strab.  v.  p.  213; 
Jomand.  Get.  29;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Epitt.  L  5;  Procop. 
B.  GA.\',  Claudian,  de  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  405.)     The 
old  city  had  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river 
Bedesis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  flowing  under  its 
walls  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20);  but  Augustus,  having 
determined  to  make  it  the  permanent  station  of  his 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  constructed  a  new  and  spacious 
port,  which  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  contain- 
ing 250  ships  of  war  (Jomand.  /.  c),  and  was  fur- 
nished witli  a  celebrated  Pharos  or  lighthouse  to 
mark  its  entrance.    (Plin.  xxxvi.  12.  h.  18.)     This 
port  was  near  3  miles  distant  from  the  old  city,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  long  causeway :  a  con- 
siderable town  rapidly  grew  up  around  it,  which 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Poktus  Classis 
or  simply  Classis  ;  while  between   the  two,  but 
nearer  to  the  city,   there  arose  another  suburb, 
scarcely  less  extensive,  which   bore   the  name  of 
Caesarea.  (Jomand.  I.  c. ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  /.  e. ;  Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  29 ;  Geogr.  Ilav.  iv.  31.)   In  addition  to  these 
works  Augustus  constructed  a  canal,  called  from 
him  the  Fossa  Augusta,  by  which  a  part  of  tlie 
waters  of  the  Padus  were  carried  in  a  deep  artificial 
channel  under  the  very  walls  of  Bavenna  and  had 
their  outlet  at  the  port  of  Chissis.    (Plin.  iii.  16. 
S.20;  Jomand.  Ic.) 

From  this  time  Bavenna  continued  to  bo  the 
permanent  station  of  the  Boman  fleet  which  was 
destined  to  guard  tlie  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea,  as 
Misenum  was  of  that  on  the  Lower  (Tac.  Ann,  iv. 
5,  Hist  ii.  100,  iii.  6,40;  Suet.  Avg.  49;  Veget 
cfe  R,  Mil,  V.  1 ;  Not.  Dufu.  ii.  p.  118);  and  it  rose 
rapidly  into  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Italy.  For  the  same  reason  it  became  an  important 
military  post,  and  was  often  selected  by  the  em- 
perors as  their  head-quarters,  from  which  to  watch 
or  oppose  the  advance  of  their  enemies  into  Italy. 
In  a.  d.  193  it  was  occupied  by  Severus  in  his 
march  upon  Bome  against  Didius  Julian  (Spartian, 
Did  Jul.  6 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  17) ;  and  in  238  it 
was  there  that  Pupienus  was  engaged  in  assembling 
an  army  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Maximin  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  that  emperor 
before  Aquileia.  (Uerodian,  viii.  6,  7 ;  Capit  Maxi- 
win.  24, 25,  Max.  et  Balb.  1 1, 12.)  Its  strong  and 
secluded  position  also  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  a 
frequent  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  of  dis- 
tinction, such  as  the  son  of  the  German  chieftain 
Arminius,  and  Maroboduus,  chief  of  the  Suevi.  (Tac* 
Ann.  i.  58,  ii.  63;  Suet.  Tih.  20.)  The  same  cir- 
cumstances at  a  later  period  led  to  its  selection  by 
the  feeble  aiid  timid  Honorios  as  the  place  of  his 
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nBidence:  his  example  was  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors; and  from  the  year  404,  when  Honorius  first 
established  himself  there,  to  the  close  of  the  Western 
Empire,  BaveDna  continued  to  be  the  permanent 
imperial  residence  and  the  place  from  whence  all  the 
laws  and  rescripts  of  the  emperors  were  dated. 
(Jomand.  Get.  29  ;  Gibbon,  c.  30.)  Even  before 
this  period  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  very  rich  and 
populous  city,  as  well  as  of  great  strength  (Zosim. 
ii.  10) :  it  was  the  capital  of  Picenum  (as  that  name 
was  then  used)  and  the  residence  of  the  Consularis 
or  povemor  of  that  province.  (Orell.  Inscr.  3649; 
Bocking,  ad  Not  Dign.  ii.  pp.  359,  443.)  But  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  court  there  natiu*ally 
added  greatly  to  its  prosperity  and  splendour,  while 
its  inaccessible  situation  preserved  it  from  the  ca- 
lamities which  at  this  period  laid  waste  so  many 
cities  of  Italy.  Yet  Ravenna  as  a  place  of  residence 
must  always  have  had  great  disadvantages.  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  who  visited  it  late  in  the  fifth  century, 
complains  especially  of  the  want  of  fresh  water,  as 
well  as  the  muddiness  of  the  canals,  the  swarms 
of  gnats,  and  the  croaking  of  frogs.  (Sidon.  Apoll. 
Kp.  i.  5,  8.)  Martial,  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
also  alludes  to  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which 
he  jestingly  asserts  was  so  dear  that  a  cistern  was 
a  more  valuable  property  than  a  vineyard.  (Martial, 
iii.  56,  57.) 

After  the  fall  of  tho  Western  Empire  Ravenna 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings. 
Odoacer,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  after  repeated 
defeats  by  Theodoric,  held  out  for  near  three  years, 
but  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Jor- 
nand.  Get  57 ;  Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  649.)  Theodoric 
him.self  established  his  residence  there,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  until,  in  539, 
Yitiges  w.is  after  a  long  siege  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  the  city  to  Belisarius.  (Procop.  B,  G, 
ii.  28,  29.)  It  now  became  tho  residence  of  tho 
governors  who  ruled  a  part  of  Italy  in  the  name  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  with  the  title  of  exarchs, 
whence  the  whole  of  this  province  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  Byzantine  go- 
vernors were  in  a  state  of  frequent  hostility  with  the 
Lombard  kings,  and  were  gradually  stripped  of  a 
largo  portion  of  their  dominions;  but  Ravenna  itself 
defied  their  arms  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It 
was  besieged  by  Liutprand  about  750,  and  its  im- 
portant suburb  of  Chtssis  totally  destroyed  (P.  Diac 
vi.  49) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Astolphus  tliat  liavenna  itself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lombards.  But  tlie  exact  date,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  of  its  final  conquest,  are 
uncertain.   (Gibbon,  c.  49.) 

The  situation  of  Ravenna  at  the  present  day 
presents  no  resemblance  to  that  described  by  ancient 
nrriters.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  modern 
city  occupies  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one, 
and  that  the  change  is  wholly  due  to  natural 
cau^<es.  The  accunmlation  of  alluvial  deposits, 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  and  driven  back  by  the 
waves  and  tides,  has  gradually  filled  up  the  lagunes 
that  surrounded  and  canals  that  intersected  the  city; 
and  the  modem  Ravenna  stands  in  a  fiat  and  fertile 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  sea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  broad  sandy  tract,  covered 
in  great  part  with  a  beautiful  forest  of  stone  pines. 
Though  Rjivcima  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  Italy  for  its  mediaeval  and  early  Christian 
antiquities,  it  presents  few  remains  of  the  Roman 
pcri(Ni,  and  thotfo  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the 
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declining  years  of  the  Empire.  A  trimnphal  vcfa, 
knowu  by  the  name  of  Porta  Aorea,  was  destnrred 
in  1585 :  it  stood  near  the  modem  gate  cJicd 
Porta  Adriana.  Several  of  the  ancient  baubctt 
date  from  the  Roman  period;  as  does  also  the  lepol- 
chral  chapel  containing  tlie  tomb  of  Galla  PJaculii, 
the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  mother  of  ValentiDiso  IlL 
A  portirai  of  the  palace  of  Theod<»ic  still  muaiDs 
in  its  original  state,  and  the  mausoleum  of  that 
monarch,  just  without  the  walls,  is  a  moonment  uf 
remarkable  character,  though  stripped  of  its  extenial 
ornaments.  An  ancient  basilica,  still  called  £ 
ApoUinart  tn  Cltuse,  about  3  miles  from  the 
southern  gate  of  the  city,  preserves  the  memory  sod 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  pot  and  suburb  of 
Classis ;  while  another  basilica,  which  subsi^ 
down  to  the  year  1553,  bore  the  name  of  S,  Lomat 
in  Cesarea :  and  thus  indicated  the  site  of  that 
important  suburb.  It  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  south  gate  of  the  dty,  between  the 
walls  and  the  bridge  now  called  Ponie  Nuoixk 
Tliis  bridge  crosses  the  united  streams  of  the  I^meo 
and  MorUcne.,  two  small  rivers  which  previooslj 
held  separate  courses  to  the  sea,  but  were  united 
into  one  and  confined  within  an  artificial  chaimel 
by  Clement  XII.  in  1736.  The  Ronco,  which  ii 
the  southernmost  of  the  two,  is  probably  the  same 
with  tlie  Bedcsis  of  Pliny;  indeed  Cluverins  sajs 
that  it  was  in  his  time  still  called  Bedeto.  Hence 
the  Montone  must  be  identified  with  the  Vrris  of 
the  same  auUMn*.  The  Anemo,  which  he  pUces 
next  in  onler,  is  clearly  the  same  now  aUIed  the 
AmonB  or  Iximoney  which  flows  under  the  walk  of 
Faema.    (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Cluver.  Hal.  p.  30a) 

The  natural  causes  which  have  produced  these 
changes  in  the  situati(m  and  environs  of  Ravenna 
were  undoubtedly  in  operatioQ  from  an  early  period. 
Already  in  the  fifth  century  the  original  port  ccm- 
structed  by  Augustus  was  completely  filled  up,  and 
occupied  by  orchards.  (Jomand.  Get.  29.)  But 
Ravenna  at  that  period  had  still  a  much  frequented 
port,  where  the  fleets  of  Belisarius  and  Naraes 
could  ride  at  anchor.  The  port  of  Classis  itself  is 
now  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  sandy  and 
marshy  plain  about  2  miles  broad,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  forest  of  stone 
pines,  which  extends  for  many  miles  along  the  sca- 
coa.st  both  to  the  S.  and  N.  of  Ravenna.  The 
existence  of  this  remarkable  strip  of  forest  is  at- 
tested as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of 
Pineta  being  already  found  in  Jomandes,  who  tells 
us  that  Theodoric  encamped  there  when  he  be- 
sieged Odoacer  m  Ravenna.  (Jomand.  57.)  But 
it  is  probable  that  it  has  extended  its  boiuMimes 
and  shifted  its  position  as  the  land  has  gradually 
gained  upon  the  sea. 

The  territory  of  Ravenna  was  always  fertile,  ex- 
cept the  sandy  strip  adjoining  the  sea,  and  produced 
abundance  of  wine  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  vines  quickly  decayed.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  214;  Plin.  xiv.  2.  s.  4.)  Its  gardens  also  are 
noticed  by  PUny  as  growing  the  finest  asparagus, 
while  the  adjoining  sea  was  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  turbot.  (Plin.  iz.  54.  s.  79,  xix.  4.  s. 
19.)  [E.H.B.] 

RAVIUS  CPoodioj,  PtoL  ii.  2.  §  4),  a  river  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Hiberaia,  according  to  Camden  (p 
1385)  the  Trobis,  Others  identify  it  with  the 
Guebara.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAURACI,  or  RAURICI  CPavpuroQ.  The  form 
Raurici  appears  in  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  §  18),  in  PHny  (iv. 
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17),  and  in  tome  inacriptions.  Ptolemy  mentions 
two  towns  of  the  Rauraci,  Kauricorum  Augu-sta  and 
Argenioraria  [Augusta  Rauracorum;  Argen- 
TARIa].  Angusta  is  Augst  near  BdUy  in  the 
S«ris«  Canton  of  Bale,  and  Argentovaria  may  be 
^rteenkeim.  The  positiou  of  these  places  helps  us 
to  fom  a  measore  of  the  extent  of  tlie  territory  of 
the  Rauraci,  which  may  have  nearly  coincided  with 
the  bishopric  of  Bale. 

The  Bauraci  joined  the  Helvetii  in  their  emi^ra- 
tioD,  B.  c  58.  [Uelyetu.]  [G.  L.] 

BAURANUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
■nd  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  direct  road  from  Me- 
diolanam  Santonom  (Saintes)  to  Limonum  {Poi- 
Hergy,     It  is  Raarana  in  the  Table,  bat  the  name 
Ranrannm  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Paulinus  to  Ausonios 
(£>.  IV.  ad  Auton.  v.  249),  who  places  it  *'  Tic- 
tonicis  in  arvis."     The  place  is  Rom  or  Raum,  near 
Chemay,  nearly  duo  south  of  Poitiert.    (D'Anvillo, 
Notice,  4c. ;  Ukert,  GaUien,  p.  392.)         [G.  L.] 
RAURARIS.     [Akauris.] 
REATE  ('Pfdre,  Strab.;  'PceCroy,  Dionys. :  Eth. 
ytarivosj  R^Unus:  Rieti),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Salnnes,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  that  be- 
loof^ed  to  that  people.     It  was  situated  on  the  \1a 
Salaria,  48  miles  from  Rome  (Ftia.  Ant.  p.  306),  and 
OD  the  banks  of  tlie  river  V'elinus.     All  writers 
tfree  in  representing  it  as  a  very  ancient  city :  ac- 
eordinf^  to  <nie  account,  quoted  by  I>ionysiu8  from 
Zmodotos  of  Troezen,  it  was  one  of  the  oripnal 
aboiles  of  the  Umbrians,  from  which  they  were  ex> 
pelled  by  the  Pelasgi ;  but  Cato  represented  it  as 
one  of  tbe  first  places  occupied  by  tlie  Sabines  when 
they  descended  from  the  nei^hboarhood  of  Amiter- 
Doni,  their  original  abode.    (Dionys.  ii.  49.)   )iVhat- 
Sfer  antliority  Cato  may  have  had  for  this  statement, 
tiiere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  substan- 
tially true.     The  fertile  valley  in  which  Reate  was 
situated  lay  in  the  natural  route  of  migration  fbr  a 
people  deiwending  from  the  highlands  of  the  central 
Apennines  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  Reate 
tad  its  neighbourhood  were  in  historical  times  occu- 
pied by  the  Sabines.     It  was  this  migration  of  the 
Sabinee  that  led  to  the  ezpnlsiun  of  the  Aborigines, 
wbo^  according  to  Dionysius,  previously  occupied 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  whose  ancient  metropolis, 
Lista,  was  only  24  stadia  frum  Reate.    (Dionys.  L 
14,  ii.  49.)     Silius  Italicus  appears  to  derive  its 
same  fium  Rhea,  and  calls  it  consecrated  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods;  but  this  is  probably. a  mere 
poetical  fancy.    (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  415.)    No  mention 
efBeate  occurs  in  history  before  the  period  when 
the  Sabines  had  been  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule, 
sod  admitted  to  the  Roman  Franchise  (b.  c.  290)  ; 
but  its  name  is  more  than  once  incidentally  noticed 
daring  the  Second  Punic  War.     In  b.  c.  211  Han- 
nibal paased  under  its  walls  during  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  or,  according  to  Coelius,  daring  his  advance 
Bpon  that  city  (Liv.  xxvi.  11);  and  in  b.  c.  205  the 
Beatini  are  specially  mentioned  as  coming  forward, 
in  common  with  the  other  Sabines,  to  furnish  volan- 
teers  to  the  armament  of  Si'ipio.     (Id.  xxviii.  45.) 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
ndnoed  to  the  subordinate  condition  of  a  Praefec- 
toia,  under  which  title  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Cieero,  but  we  learn  from  the  great  orator  himself, 
inder  whose  especial  patronage  the  inhabitants  were 
pbeed,  that  it  was  a  flourishing  and  important  town. 
(Cie.  m  Cat.  iii.  2,  pro  Scaur.  2.  §  27,  de  Nat 
ihor.  iL  2.)    Under  the  Empire  it  certainly  d>- 
tuied  the  ocdinaiy  annnicipal  privileges,  and  had 
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its  own  magistrates  (Zumpt,  de  Col  pp.  98,  168  ; 
Gruter,  Itucr.  p.  354.  3,  &c.) :  under  Vespasian  it 
received  a  considerable  number  of  veteran  soldiers 
as  colonists,  but  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  of  a 
Colonia.  (Lib.  Col.  i>.  257;  Orell.  /fucr.  3685  ; 
Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  538.  2  ;  &c.) 

The  territory  of  Reate  included  the  whole  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Velinus,  as  far  as  the  falls  of 
that  river;  one  of  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, districts  of  Italy,  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero 
the  Roatine  Tempo  (ad  Au.  iv.  15.)  But  the  pe- 
culiar natural  character  of  this  district  was  the 
means  of  involving  the  citizens  in  frequent  disputes 
with  their  neighbours  of  Interamna.  (V'arr.  R.  R.  iiL 
2.  §  3.)  The  valley  of  the  Velinus  below  Reate,  where 
the  river  emerges  from  the  narrow  mountun  valley 
through  which  it  has  hitherto  flowed,  and  receives 
at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  the  Salto  and  Tu- 
rano,  botli  of  them  considerable  streams,  expands 
into  a  brood  plain,  not  Iras  than  5  or  6  miles  in 
breadth,  and  almost  perfectly  level;  so  tliat  tho 
waters  of  the  Velinus  itself,  and  those  of  the  smaller 
streams  that  flow  into  it,  have  a  tendency  to  stag- 
nate and  form  marslies,  while  in  other  places  they 
give  rise  to  a  series  of  small  lakes,  remarkable  for 
their  picturesque  beauty.  The  largest  of  these,  now 
known  as  the  Logo  di  Pic  di  Lugo,  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  designated  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Lacl'8  Velixus  ;  wliile  the  fertile  plains  which  ex- 
tended from  Reate  to  its  banks  were  known  as  tho 
RosEi  or  more  properly  Roskae  Campi,  termed  by 
Virgil  the  "Rosea  rura  Velini."  (Vir;r.  ^en.  vii. 
712;  Cic.  adAtt.  iv.  15  ;  Varro,  R.  R.  i.  7.  §  10, 
ii.  I.  §  16,  iii.  2.  §  10 ;  Plin.  xvii.  4.  s.  3.)  But 
this  broad  and  level  valley  is  at  an  elevation  of  near 
1000  feet  above  that  of  tlie  Nar,  into  which  it  pours 
its  waters  by  an  abnipt  descent,  a  few  miles  above 
Interamna  {Term)\  and  the  stream  of  the  Velinus 
must  always  have  constituted  in  this  part  a  natural 
cascade.  Those  waters,  however,  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  that  they  are 
continually  forming  an  extensive  deposit  of  traver- 
tine, and  thus  tending  to  block  up  their  own  chan- 
nel The  consequence  was,  that  unless  their  course 
was  artificially  regulated,  and  their  channel  kept 
clear,  the  valley  of  the  Velinus  was  inundated,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  these  waters  were  carried  off 
too  rapidly  into  the  Nar,  the  valley  of  that  river  and 
the  territory  of  Interamna  sufl^ered  the  same  fate. 
The  first  attempt  to  regulate  Uie  course  of  the  Veli- 
nus artificially,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was 
made  by  M*.  Curius  Dentatus,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Sabines,  when  he  carried  off  its  waters  by  a  deep 
cut  through  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Nar,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  cascade 
now  known  as  the  Falli  ofTtmL  (Cic  ad  Att 
iv.  15;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  vii.  712.)  From  the  ex- 
pressions of  Cicero  it  would  appear  that  the  Lacus 
Velinus,  previous  to  tliis  time,  occupied  a  much 
larger  extent,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  tho 
valley  was  then  first  reclaimed  for  cultivation. 

But  the  expedient  thus  resorted  to  did  not  fully 
accomplLnh  its  object.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  (b.  c. 
54)  fresh  disputes  arose  between  the  citizens  of 
Reate  and  those  of  Interamna  ;  and  the  former  ap* 
pealed  to  the  great  orator  himself  as  their  patron, 
who  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  arbiters  appointed 
by  the  Roman  senate.  On  this  occasion  he  visited 
Reate  in  person,  and  inspected  the  lakes  and  the 
channels  of  the  Velinus.  (Cic  pro  Scow,  2.  §  27, 
ad  AtL  iv.  15.)    The  result  of  the  arbitration  is 
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nnknown :  bat  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias  the  Reatines 
had  to  contend  aj^ainst  a  more  formidable  danger, 
arising  from  the  project  which  had  been  suggested 
of  blocking  up  the  outlet  of  tlie  Lacus  Velinus  alto- 
gether; a  measure  which,  as  they  justly  complained, 
would  undoubtedlj  have  inundated  the  whole  valley. 
(Tac.  Ann,  i.  79.)  Similar  disputes  and  difficulties 
again  arose  in  the  middle  ages  ;  and  in  a.  D.  1400 
a  new  channel  was  opened  for  the  waters  of  the  Ve- 
linus, which  has  continued  in  use  ever  since. 

No  other  mention  occurs  of  Keate  under  the  Ro- 
man Empire;  but  inscriptiuns  attest  its  continued 
municipal  importance  :  its  name  is  found  in  the 
Itineraries  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  306),  and  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was,  as  it 
still  continues  to  be,  the  capital  of  the  surrounding 
country.  No  ancient  remains  arc  now  visible  at 
JUetL 

The  territory  of  Reate  was  famous  in  ancient 
times  for  its  breed  of  mules  and  asses  ;  the  latter 
were  particularly  celebrated,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  sold  for  a  price  as  high  as  300,000 
or  even  400,000  schterces  (Varr.  R.R.  ii.  8.  §  3; 
Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  68),  though  it  is  difficult  not  to 
suppose  some  error  in  these  numbers.  Hence,  Q. 
Axius,  a  friend  of  Varro,  who  had  a  villa  on  the 
Lacus  Velinus,  and  extensive  possessions  in  the 
Rcatine  territory,  is  introduced  by  Varro  in  his  diti- 
]of:\xesDeJieRusticay  as  discoursing  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii. 
1.  §  8 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  228.)  It  was  at  the  villa  of  this 
Q.  Axius  that  Cicero  lodged  when  he  visited  Reate. 
(Cic.  ad  AtLiv.  15.)  The  Septem  Aquae,  men- 
tioned by  him  in  the  same  passage,  and  alluded  to 
also  by  Dionysius  (i.  14),  were  evidently  some 
springs  or  sources,  which  supplied  one  of  the  small 
lakes  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus.  [E.  H.  B.] 

RECHIUS.     [BoLBB.] 

REDINTUINUM  ('PcSiKTo^ivov),  a  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
comanni  (^Bohemia\  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  29).  Some  geographers  regard  it  as 
having  occupie<l  the  site  of  the  modem  Pragfie,  and 
others  identify  it  with  Iforziez  ;  but  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.] 

RE'DONES  ('P^Jovej,  'Pn^ow),  in  the  Celto- 
galatia  Lugdunensis  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  12),  are 
placed  by  him  west  of  the  Senones  and  along  the 
Liger.  Their  capital  is  Condate  {Rennai).  But 
the  Redones  were  not  on  the  Loire.  Pliny  (iv.  18) 
enumerates  the  Khednnes  amon^;  the  peoples  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis :  '*  Diablindi,  Rhedones,  Turones." 
After  the  bloody  fight  on  the  Sambre  (b.  c.  57) 
Caesar  sent  P.  Crassus  with  a  single  legion  into 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  Redones,  and  other  Celtic 
tribes  between  the  Sevne  and  tlie  Loire ^  all  of  whom 
submitted.  (£.  G.  ii.  34.)  Caesar  here  enumerates 
the  Redones  among  the  maritime  states  whose  ter- 
ritory extends  to  tlie  ocean.  In  b.  c.  52  the  Re- 
dones with  their  neighbours  sent  a  contingent  to 
attack  Caesar  during  the  siege  of  Alraia.  In  this 
passage  also  (jB.  G.  vii.  75),  the  Redones  are  enu- 
merated among  the  states  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
which  in  the  Celtic  language  were  called  the 
Armoric  States.  D'Anville  supposes  that  their  ter- 
ritory extended  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  diocese  of 
Rennet  into  the  dioceses  of  SL  Malo  and  Dot.  Their 
chief  town,  RenneSf  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  nie-et-V'ilame,  [G.  L.] 

REGANUM,  a  northern  tribatary  of  the  Danube, 
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the  modem  Regen  in  Bavaria,  is  notioed  only  OBoe. 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

RE'GIA  CPiryto,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  10).  1.  A  pUce 
in  the  interior  of  Hibemia,  no  donl^  to  named  It 
the  Romans  from  its  being  a  royal  re^ence,  tbd 
proper  name  of  which  was  unknown  to  them.  It 
was  perhaps  seated  on  the  river  Ctt&nore,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Omagh. 

2.  ('Er^fia  'Piry/o,  PtoL  I.  c),  another  place  of 
the  same  descripti(Hi,  conjectured  to  have  been  m 
the  river  Dw. 

3.  Regia  Carissa.     [Carisa.]         [T.H.D.] 
REGIA'NA  (called  by  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  13,  'Prrytw; 

comp.  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44,  and  R^na,  Plin.  iii.  3),  a 
town  of  Baetica,  on  the  road  fn»n  Hipsalis  to 
Emerita.  (/tin.  Ant  p.  415.)  Usually  identified 
with  Puebla  de  la  Ra/nOf  where  there  are  Bonus 
remains.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGIATOIM  CPiryiWoK,  Ptd.  iii  10.  §  10),  s 
place  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia  Inferior.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place  as  the  Augusta  of  the  Itine- 
rary (p.  220 ;  comp.  Tab.  Pent.)  and  the  Aifyovrrv 
of  Procopius  {de  Aed.  iv.  6);  in  which  case  it  may 
be  identified  with  Cotoszlin  at  the  confluence  of  tl» 
Ogruttd  and  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGILLUM  ('P^tAAov),  a  town  of  the  Sabioes 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writere  as  the  place  of 
residence  of  Atta  or  Attius  Claasus,  who  migrated 
to  Rome  about  B.  c.  505,  with  a  bu^e  body  of  clients 
and  followers,  where  he  adopted  the  name  of  Appiu 
Claudius  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Clandian 
tribe  and  family.  (Liv.  ii.  16;  Dionys.  v.  40; 
Suet  Tib.  1 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  706.)  Aboat  60 
years  afterwards  C.  Ckudins,  the  uncle  of  tlM 
decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  withdrew  into  retiremeot 
to  Regillum,  as  the  native  place  of  his  forefatfaen 
('*  antiquam  in  patriam,**  Liv.  iiL  58 ;  Dionys.  xL 
15).  The  name  is  not  noticed  (hq  any  other  oocastan, 
nor  b  it  found  in  any  of  the  geographers,  and  we  an 
wholly  without  a  cine  to  its  position.      [£.  H.  B.] 

REGILLUS  LACUS  (^  'PrryCXAi}  XtMty,  Dioojs.: 
Logo  di  Coi'WufeUe)^  a  small  lake  in  Latiom,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tusculan  hills,  celebrated  for  the  great 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  under 
C.  Maniilius,  in  b.  c.  496.  (Liv.  ii.  19;  Dioojs. 
vL  3;  Cic.  dt  Nat.  D.  ii.  2,  iii.  5;  Plin.  zxxiiL  1 
8.  11 ;  Val.  Max.  L  8.  §  1 ;  Vict  Ftr.  Ill  16;  Fkr. 
i.  11.)  Hardly  any  event  in  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory has  been  more  disguised  by  poetical  embelliab- 
ment  and  fiction  than  the  battle  of  Regillus,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  what  amonnt  of  historical 
character  may  be  attached  to  it :  but  there  is  do 
reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  lake,  which  mi 
assigned  as  the  scene  of  the  combat  It  is  expresdj 
described  by  Livy  as  situated  in  the  terriloiy  of 
Tusculum  {^  ad  laciuDQ  Regillum  in  agro  ToscoLaw,' 
Liv.  ii.  19);  and  this  seems  decisive  against  the 
identification  of  it  with  the  small  lake  called  72 1*- 
ghetto  di  Sta  Prauede,  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  Is 
Colonna;  for  this  lake  must  have  been  in  the  teni* 
tory  of  Labicum,  if  that  city  be  correctly  placed  at 
La  Colonna  [Labicum],  and  at  all  events  coald 
hardly  have  been  in  that  of  Tnsculun).  M^ 
the  site  of  this  lake  being  close  to  the  Via 
would  more  probably  have  been  indicated 
reference  to  that  high-road  than  by  the  vague 
"  in  agro  Tusculano."  A  much  more  plansil 
gestion  is  that  of  Gell,  that  it  occupied  the 
vulcanic  crater,  now  drained  of  its  waters,  butlvku^ 
was  certainly  once  occupied  by  a  lake,  at  JL  ftm 
called  CormifeUef  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  Ifhick 
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stands  the  modern  town  of  FraaeaiL  This  crater, 
which  resembles  that  of  Gabii  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  heing  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
was  drained  by  an  artificial  emissary  as  late  as 
the  17th  century:  but  its  existence  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Gluyerius  and  other  early  writers, 
who  adopted  the  lake  or  pool  near  La  Colorma  for 
the  Lake  Rej^ilitu,  on  the  express  ground  that  there 
was  no  other  in  that  neighbourhood.  (Gluver.  ItaL 
pw  946;  Nibby,  DitUomi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8 — 10;  Cell, 
Top,  of  Borne,  pp.  186,  371.)  Extensive  remains 
of  a  Human  villa  and  baths  may  be  traced  on  the 
rid^e  which  bounds  the  crater,  and  an  ancient  road 
from  Tusculum  to  Labicum  or  Gabii  pasred  close  by 
it,  so  that  the  site  must  certainly  have  been  one  well 
known  in  ancient  times.  [£.  H.  B.] 

KKGINA.     [Ekoinus  ;  Reoia:va.J 

RKGINKA,  in  Gallia  Lugdunent^is,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  on  a  road  from  Goudate  (Rennes).  The 
first  station  is  Faimm  Martis,  and  the  next  is  Re- 
ginea,  39  Gallic  leagues  from  Gondate.  D'Anville 
fizies  Reginea  at  Erquies  on  the  coast,  between  S. 
Brieve  and  S.  Malo,  [Fanum  Martis.]     [G.  L.] 

RKGINUM,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Vin- 
delicia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Vindobona.  This  town,  the  modem 
RatiAon^  or  Ilegauhurg^  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  hiiitorians,  but  it  was  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant frontier  fortress,  and,  as  we  learn  from  in- 
Kriptions,  was  successively  the  btation  of  the  Ist, 
3rd,  and  4tli  Italian  lepons,  and  of  a  detachment  cli 
cavalry,  the  Ala  II.  Valeria.  The  town  appears  to 
have  also  been  of  great  commercial  importance,  and 
to  have  contained  among  its  inhabitants  many  Ro- 
nan  families  of  distinction.  (/^.  AnL  p.  250;  Tab. 
PieuLj  where  it  is  called  Gastra  Regina;  comp. 
Kayser,  Ihr  Oberdonaukreis  Bayems^  iii.  p.  38, 
Ac)  [L.  S.] 

REGIO,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  river  Bathynias, 
and  not  far  fnrni  Gonstantinople  (/(m.  Ilierot.  p. 
570),  with  a  roadstead,  and  handsome  countiy 
booaes.  (Agath.  v.  p.  146;  comp.  Procop.  de  Aei 
iw.  8 ;  Theophan.  p.  196.)  Now  Kouttchuk- 
TM$ckekmtt»che.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGIS  VILLA  ('PrrXHro^iAAa,  Strab.),  a  place 
BQ  the  coast  of  Etmria,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
lerived  its  name  from  its  having  been  the  residence 
nf  the  Pehwgic  kuig  or  chief  Maleas,  who  ruled  over 
th«  neighbouring  Pelasgi  in  this  part  of  Etmria. 
[Smb.  V.  p.  225.)  None  of  the  other  geographers 
Bientions  the  loodity;  but  Strabo  places  it  between 
Ooss  and  Graviscae;  and  it  u  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bilitj  the  same  place  which  is  called  in  the  Alaritime 
[tinerary  Reoae,  and  is  placed  3  miles  S.  of  the 
rifer  Armenta  (^Fiora)  and  12  miles  from  Graviscae. 
[lim.  AfarU.  p.  499.)  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
by  some  projecting  rocks  called  Le  MureUe,  (Den- 
BH^a  Etruria,  voL  L  p.  398;  Westphal,  Ann,  d. 
hmL  1830,  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BEGISTUS  or  RESISTUS.     [Bisanthb.] 

RE'GIUM  LE'PIDI  or  RF/GIUM  LE'PIDUM 
fpifyioy  A^wtSov,  Strab. ;  'PiryioK  Acw(5ior,  Ptol. : 
Elk.  Regien&is :  lUggio),  sometimes  also  called 
■mply  Reoiitm,  a  town  of  Gallia  Gispadana,  sitn- 
■ted  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Mutina  and  Parma, 
It  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  the  former  and  18 
from  the  latter  city.  (///n.  ^n/.  pp.  99, 127;  Strab. 
T.  p.  216.)  We  have  no  account  of  its  foundation 
or  origin  ;  but  the  name  would  raise  a  presumption 
Hut  it  was  founded,  or  at  least  settled  and  enbu*ged, 
kj  AMnilios  Lepdoa  when  he  constracted  the  Anni- 
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lian  Way  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of 
Festus,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  originally 
called  Fomm  Lepidi.  (Fest.  #.  r.  Mhegittmy  p.  270.) 
The  origin  of  the  appelUtion  of  Reginm,  which  com- 
pletely superseded  the  former  name,  is  unknown.  It 
did  not  become  a  colony  like  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Mutina  and  Parma,  and  evidently  never  rose  to 
the  same  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperity  as  tliose 
cities,  but  became,  nevertheless,  a  flourishing  muni- 
cipal  town.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
civil  war  with  M.  Antonius,  both  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xi.  9,  xii.  5)  ; 
and  at  a  somewhat  earUer  period  it  was  there  that 
M.  Bmtus,  the  father  of  the  murderer  of  Gaesar,  was 
put  to  death  by  Pompey  in  b.  c.  79.  (Oros.  v.  22 ; 
I'lut  Pomp.  16.)  Its  n.ime  scarcely  occurs  in  his- 
tory during  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  its  municipal 
consideration  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  geographers  among  the  towns 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  though  ranked  by  Strabo  with 
those  of  the  second  class.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  in.  1.  §  46;  Orell.  Ifucr.  3983, 
4133  ;  Tac.  Hist,  il  50  ;  Phlegon,  Macrob.  1.) 
Ptolemy  alone  gives  it  the  title  of  a  Golonia,  which  is 
probably  a  mistake  ;  it  was  certainly  not  such  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  nor  is  it  so  designated  in  any 
extant  inscription.  Zumpt,  however,  supposes  that 
it  may  have  received  a  colony  under  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Zumpt^  de  Colon,  p.  403.)  St.  Ambrose 
notices  Reginm  as  well  as  Placeutia  and  Mutina 
among  the  cities  which  had  fallen  into  great  decay 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  (Ambros. 
Ep.  39.)  It  was  not  long  before  this  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  repair  ttie 
desolation  of  this  part  of  Italy  by  settling  a  body  of 
Gothic  captives  in  the  territory  of  Regium,  Parma, 
and  the  neighbouring  cities.  (Ammian.  xxxi.  9. 
§  4.)  The  continued  existence  of  Regium  at  a  late 
period  is  proved  by  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  283,  2«7;  Jtin.  Uier.^.  616;  Tab.  Pent), 
and  it  is  mentioned  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  Paulus  Diaconus  among  the  **  locupleteH 
urbes"  of  Aemilia.  (P.  Diac.  JJisL  Lang.  ii.  18.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  rose  to  a  great  degree  of  pro- 
sperity, and  Reggio  is  still  a  considerable  town  with 
about  16000  inhabitants.  Its  episcopal  see  dates 
from  the  fifth  century. 

The  tract  called  the  Gamfi  Macri,  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wool,  was  apparently  included  in 
the  territory  of  Regium  Lepidum.         [E.  H.  B.] 

REGNI  CPvyoi,  Ptol.  il  3.  §  28),  a  people  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  seated  between 
the  Gantii  on  the  E.  and  the  Belgae  on  the  W., 
in  the  modem  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sustex, 
Their  chief  town  was  Koviomagus.  (Comp.  Camden, 
p.  179.)  [T.H.D.] 

REGNUM,  a  town  of  the  Belgae  in  the  S.  of 
Britannia  Romana,  and  seemingly  a  pUu»  of  soma 
importance,  since  there  was  a  particular  road  to  it. 
(Itin.  AnL  p.  477.)  Camden  (p.  133)  identifies  it 
with  Ringwood  in  Ilampthire.  Horsley,  on  the  con- 
trary (p.  441),  conjectures  it  to  have  been  C%*- 
chester  ;  but,  though  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Chichester ^  its  situation  does  not  suit  tho 
distances  given  in  the  Itinerary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGUXBIUM,  a  town  of  the  Cantii  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Brit.-ini)ia  Romana.  now  Recuicer.  {Not. 
Imp. ;  comp.  Camden,  p.  236.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

REHOB  ('P<xi«,  aL  'Fade,  al.  'Eptd),  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  occupied  by  the  Ganaanites. 
(Josh.  xix.  28  i  Judg.  L  31.)    A  second  city  of  the 
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same  name  is  reckmied  among  the  22  cities  of  the 
same  tribe  (JinrA.  xLs.  30) ;  but  neither  of  these  can 
he  identified  with  the  Rhoob  ('Pom^)  noticed  hj  £use- 
bios,  4  miles  distant  from  Scjthopolis.     [G.  W.] 

REHOBOTH  (translated  c6/>vx»pfa  in  LXX.), 
one  of  the  wells  dug  by  Isaac  in  the  country  of 
Gerar,  —  after  Esek  (contention)  and  Sitnah  (ha- 
tred), —  for  which  the  herdsmen  did  not  strive :  so 
he  called  it  Rehoboth :  '•*  And  he  said,  For  now  the 
Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruit- 
ful in  the  land."  (G^n.  xxvi.  18,  20—22.)  There 
was  a  town  in  the  ricinity  of  the  well,  the  traces  of 
which  were  recovered,  with  the  well  itself,  by  Mr. 
Rowlands,  in  1843.  "  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
beyond  SebdiOf  we  came  to  the  rem:iins  of  what 
must  have  been  a  very  well-built  city,  called  now 
Roheheh,  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Reho- 
both, where  Abraham,  and  aflerwardif  Lsaac,  digged 
a  well.  This  lies,  as  Rehoboth  did,  in  the  land  of 
Gerar.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  city  is  an  ancient 
well  of  living  and  good  water  called  Bir-Rohibeh. 
This  most  probably  is  the  site,  if  not  the  well  itself, 
digged  by  Isaac."  (Williams's  Holy  CUy^  vol.  L 
Appendix,  i.  p.  465.)  [G.  W.] 

REII  APOLLINA'RES  (/?/«:),  in  Gallia  Xar- 
honcnbis.  Among  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  or  those  which  had  the  Latinitas,  Pliny 
(iii.  c  4)  enumerates  **  Alebece  Rciorum  ApoUi- 
narium."  The  old  reading,  "  Alebeceriorum  Apol- 
linorium,"  is  a  blunder  made  by  joining  two  words 
together,  which  has  been  corrected  from  the  better 
MSS.,  from  the  inscription  col.  reior.  apolunar., 
and  from  the  Table,  which  has  Reis  ApollinarLs. 
The  place  may  have  taken  its  name  from  a  temple 
of  Apollo  built  after  the  town  became  Roman.  The 
name  Alebece  may  be  corrupt,  or  it  may  be  a  varia- 
tion of  the  form  Albioi  or  Albioeci.  [Albici.]  As 
Pliny  callR  the  place  an  Oppidum  Latinum,  we 
might  suppose  that  it  was  made  a  Colonia  after  his 
time,  but  the  name  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Apollinar.  Reior., 
which  appears  in  an  inscription,  shows  it  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  Augustus. 

Rifz  is  in  the  arrondisscment  of  Digne  in  the  de- 
partment ot  Boites  Alpea.  There  are  four  columns 
standing  near  the  town,  which  may  be  the  remains 
of  a  temple.  The  bases  and  the  capitals  are  marble : 
the  shafts  are  a  very  hard  granite,  and  about  18  feet 
high.  There  is  also  a  small  circuhur  building  con- 
sisting of  eight  columns  resting  on  a  basement,  but 
it  has  been  spoiled  by  modem  hands.  There  now 
stands  in  it  a  rectangular  altar  of  one  block  of  white 
marble,  which  bears  an  inscription  to  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods  and  the  Great  Goddess.  At  Riez  there 
have  been  discovered  an  enormous  quantity  of  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns ;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
have  been  a  circus  and  a  theatre  in  the  town. 
(^Guide  du  Voyagewr,  Richard  *et  Uocquart,  p. 
792.)  [G.  L.] 

REMESIA'NA  CP€M«<r(aya,  Hierocl.  p.  654; 
called  Romesiana  in  Tab.  Peut.  and  in  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  7;  'Pov^toiova  in  Procopius,  iU  Aed,  iv.  1, 
p.  268,  ed.  Bonn),  a  town  of  Moesia  Superior,  be- 
tween Naissus  and  Serdica.  (/(w.  Ant.  ^  135.) 
Now  Muttapha  Palanca.  [T.  U.  D.] 

REMETODIA  (called  Remetodion  in  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  7),  a  place  in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube. 
(Tab.PeitL)  [T.  H.D.] 

REMI  ('Pi7MoO,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica  (Ptol. 
ii.  9.  §  12)  along  the  Sequana  (Seine).  Their 
capital  was  Durocortorum  (lieims).  ThiiB  is  Pto- 
lemy's descriptioii  (ii.  9.  §  12). 
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Caesar  (B.  G.  iL  3)  says  that  the  Remi  were  On 
neare.<st  to  the  Celtae  of  all  the  Bclgue,  and  he  makes 
the  Sequana  and  Matrona  (i/ome)  the  boundair 
between  the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae.  The  Suessiooes 
were  the  neighbours  of  the  Reml.  (B.  G.  ii.  12.) 
When  Caesar  had  entered  the  country  of  the  B«aii 
from  the  south  (b.  g.  57),  he  came  to  the  Axma 
(A  wne),  which  he  says  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Bemi. 
Eight  miles  from  the  Aisne  and  north  of  it  wu 
Bibrax,  a  town  of  the  Remi.  The  Remi  then  ex- 
tended 08  far  north  as  the  Aitne^  and  beyond  it 
Their  cafHtal,  Dnrocortomm,  is  between  the  J  inc 
and  the  Mame. 

When  the  Belgae  in  the  b^inning  of  b.  a  57 
were  collecting  tiieir  forces  to  attack  Caesar,  tbe 
Remi  were  traitors  to  their  country.     Thej  sub. 
raitted  to  the  Roman  proconsul  and  offered  to  supplj 
him  with  com,  to  give  hostages,  to  receive  him  in 
their  towns  and  to  help  him  against  the  rest  of  th« 
Belgae  and  the  Germans  with  idl  their  power.    {B. 
G.  ii.  3.)  The  Suessiones  who  were  in  political  uoioo 
with  the  Remi  joined  the  Belgae.     When  tbe  gnat 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  was  held  at  Bibracte  b 
B.  c.  52  to  raise  troops  to  attack  Caesar  at  Aksia, 
the  Remi  did  not  come,  and  they  continued  faithfid 
to  Caesar.     When  Cnesar  entered  Gallia  in  b.  c 
58,  the  Aedui  and  the  Sequani  were  the  leading 
nations;  but  when  the  Seqnani  were  humbled,  the 
Remi  took  their  place,  and  those  nations  that  liid 
not  like  to  attach  themselves  to  the  political  partr 
of  the  Aedui,  joined  the  Remi.     Thus  the  Aedoi 
were  the  first  of  the  Gallic  political   commnnitirs 
and  the  Remi  were  the  second.    (Caes.  B.  G.  vL 
12.)     Even  the  Camutes,  a  Celtic  peq>le,  had  at- 
tached   themselves  to  the  RemL     (B.  G.  vL  4.) 
Caesar  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  the  Remi  by  placing 
the  Sue3.siones  in  dependence  on  them  (viii..6). 

Pliny  (iv.  17). mentions  the  Remi  as  one  of  tbe 
Foederuti  PopuH  of  Belgica.  When  Strabo  wrote 
(p.  194)  the  Remi  were  a  people  in  great  fartnx 
with  the  R(Hnans,  and  their  city  Duroctntomm  irae 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Roman  goveinon. 
[Durocortorum.] 

Lucan  (Pharsat  L  424)  has  ft  line  on  the 
Remi: — 

"  Optimus  excusso  Leucus  Rhemosque  laoerta* 

But  the  military  dull  of  the  Remi  is  othenrise 
unknown.  They  were  a  cunning  people,  «bo 
looked  after  themselves  and  betrayed  their  neij^h- 
bours.  [G.  L] 

REPANDUNUM,  a  town  of  the  Corilani  in  Bri- 
tannia Romana,  probably  RepUm  in  i>er6yiAtre. 
(Not.  Imp. ;  Camden,  p.  586.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

REPHAIM  VALLIS  (7^  •Pa^wJy,  "ZfUK  *P«i^, 
KoiXiis  rm¥  Tircbwr,  LXX. ;  fc.  Teydinwf,  Joeeph.),a 
valley  mentioned  in  the  north  border  of  the  tribe  o£ 
Judah,  the  south  of  Benjamin  {Jo9h.  xv.  8,  xriiL 
18),  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemaalenu  It  is  translated 
'*  the  valley  of  the  giants "  in  the  authorised  ver- 
sion, except  in  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22,  where  we  find 
that  the  valley  of  Rephaim  was  a  favourite  camp- 
ing ground  fur  the  Philistines,  soon  after  David 
had  got  possession  of  the  stronghold  of  Sioo; 
and  in  /jaioA,  xvii.  5,  where  it  is  represented  as  a 
fruitful  corn-bearing  tract  of  Und,  well  answering 
to  the  wide  valley,  or  rather  plidn,  immediately 
south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  traversed  by  the 
Bethlehem  road,  which  is  commonly  identified  by 
travellers  as  the  ""  valley  of  the  giants,**  althoogh 
Eoaebios  plaoes  it  in  Benjamin  ((^nomost  «.§.)• 
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It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  tlie  Bephaim,  a 
fiunily  of  the  Amolekites  {Gen.  xiv.  5)  settled  in 
Aahteroth  Karnaiin,  snpposcd  by  Reknd  to  be  of 
the  race  of  the  Gephjraei,  who  came  with  Cadmus 
from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.  (Herod,  v.  57 ;  Rehmd, 
JfalaetL  p.  141,  comp.  pp.  79,355.)  The  Philistines 
who  are  said  to  have  encamped  there  may  have 
bequeathed  their  name  to  the  valley.        [6.  W.] 

BEPHIDIM  CPwpaelv),  the  eleventh  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Egypt,  the  next 
before  Sinai,  "  where  was  no  water  for  the  people  to 
drink.**  (A'lffn^.  xxxiii.  14.)  Moses  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb,  which 
yielded  a  supply  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  from 
whose  munuurings  the  place  was  named  Massah 
and  Meribah.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  Israelites 
finst  encountered  the  Amalekites,  whom  they  dis- 
comfited ;  and  here  Moses  received  his  father-in-law 
Jethni.  {Exod,  xvii.)  Its  position,  Dr.  Kobinson 
■mmises,  nmst  have  been  at  some  point  in  Wady-eth' 
ShtiJchf  not  far  from  the  skirts  of  Uoreb  (which  he 
takes  to  be  the  name  of  the  mountain  district),  and 
mboQt  a  day's  march  from  the  particular  mountain 
of  Sinai.  Such  a  spot  exists  where  Wady-esh' 
Sheikh  issues  from  the  high  central  granite  difis ; 
which  locality  is  more  fully  described  by  Burck- 
hsudt,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  who  agrees  in  the  identiti- 
cation,  and  names  the  range  of  rocky  mountains 
Waieiyah.  He  says  that  **  water  from  the  rock  in 
Horeb  could  easily  flow  to  this  place."  (lUibinson, 
Bib.  Be*,  vol.  i.  pp.  178. 179  ;  Burckhardt,  Travels 
in  Sjfina^  (fc.  p.  488  ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible^ 
▼oL  i.  p.  254.)  Dr.  Lepsius  controverts  this  posi- 
tion and  proposes  El-Uessue^  only  a  mile  distant 
finom  the  convent-mountain  of  Phardn^  as  the 
R«<pbidiin  (=  *'  the  resting-place  **)  of  the  Exodus. 
This  is  at  the  foot  of  GebelSerbcUj  which  he  regards 
na  the  mountain  of  the  law,  and  finds  the  stream 
opened  by  Monies  **  in  the  clear-running  and  well- 
flavoured  spring  of  Wddi  Firdny  which  irrigates 
the  fertile  soil  of  EUHessue^  and  causes  it  to  exhibit 
all  the  riches  of  the  gardens  of  Fardn  for  the  space 
of  half  a  mile."  (Lep^ius,  A  Tour  from  Thebts  to 
the  PeniRstda  of  Sinai,  pp.  74—82.)       [G.  W.] 

KERIGO'NIUM  (;Pfpiy6vioy,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  7),  a 
town  of  the  Novantae  in  the  province  of  Valentia  in 
the  SW.  part  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  seems  to 
have  been  seated  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Serigonius  (fAxhJiyan)  near  Stanraer.  Camden 
identities  it  with  Bargmy  (p.  1203).      [T.  H.  D.] 

RERIGONIUS  SINUS  (^P^ptyivtos  k6\tos,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  §  1),  a  bay  in  the  country  of  the  Novantae, 
to  named  from  the  town  of  Rerigonium  (9.  v.). 
Now  Loch  Ryan,  formed  by  the  MvU  of  GalUnoay. 
(Honl^,  p.  375.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

KESAINA.     [Rhesaena.] 

RESAPHA  ai.  REZEPH  ('Pij^rcl*^),  a  city  of 
Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  district  of  Pal- 
myrene  (v.  15.  §  24),  the  Risapa  of  the  Pentinger 
Tables,  21  miles  from  Sure;  probably  identical  with 
the  Rossafat  of  Abnlfeda  (Jab.  Syr.  p.  119),  which 
he  places  near  Rakka,  not  quite  a  day  s  journey 
Irom  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Rezeph  of  Scripture  ('Pa4>ir,  LXX.),  taken 
bj  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  as  be  boasts  in  his 
Insulting  letter  to  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings,  xix.  12.) 
It  has  been  identified  with  Sergiopolis,  apparently 
without  sufiKient  reason.  (Mannert,  Geographic 
ton  Syrien,  p.  413.)  [G.  W.] 

REUDIGNI,  a  German  tribe  on  the  right  bank 
•f  the  river  Albis,  and  north  of  the  Longobardi, 
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which  may  have  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabiting 
a  marshy  district,  or  from  reed  or  ried.  (Tac. 
Germ.  40.)  Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
about  their  exact  abodes  and  their  name,  which  some 
have  wished  to  change  into  Rending!  or  Deuringi,  so 
as  to  identify  them  with  the  later  Thuringi;  but  all 
is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

•REVESSIO  CPvcerioy),  in  Gallia,  is  the  city  of 
the  Vellavi,  or  Velauni,  as  the  name  is  written  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  20).  Revessio  is  the  name  of  the 
pkce  in  the  Table.  In  the  Not  Provinc.  it  is 
written  Civitas  Vellavorum.  Mabillon  has  shown 
that  the  place  called  Civitas  Vetula  in  the  middle 
ages  is  S.  PatUien  or  Patdhan,  and  the  Civitas 
Vetula  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Vellavi.  S.  Paulien  is  in  the  department  of  Haute 
Loire,  north  of  Le  Puy.  [G.  L.] 

RHA  ('Ptt  »oTo/«iv,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  12, 17, 19, 21, 
vi.  14.  §§  1,  4;  Anim.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  28  ;  'Pwr, 
Agathem.  ii.  10:  Volga^  a  river  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  which  according  to  Ptolemy  (/.  c),  the 
earliest  geographer  who  had  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  this  longest  of  European  streams,  had  its 
twin  sources  in  the  E.  and  W.  extremities  of  the 
Hyperborean  mountains,  and  discharged  iti>elf  into 
the  Hyrcanian  sea.  The  affluents  which  Ptolemy 
(vi.  14.  §  4)  describes  as  falling  into  it  from  the 
Rhymmici  Montes,  and  which  must  not  bo  con- 
founded with  the  river  Rhymmus  [Rhymml's],  are 
the  great  accession  mode  to  the  waters  of  the 
Volga  by  the  Kama  in  the  government  of  Kasan, 
Ammianus  Marcellinns  (JUc!)  says  that  its  banks 
were  coveretl  with  the  plant  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  river  —  the  "  rha "  or  "  rheon  '* 
of  Dioscorides  (^a, /^ov,  iii.  11)  and  "rhacama" 
of  Pliny  (xxvii.  105),  or  ofiicinaJ  rhubarb.  (Comp. 
Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  1343.) 
The  old  reading  Rha  in  the  text  of  Pomponiua 
Mela  (iii.  5.  §  4)  has  been  shown  by  Tzschucke 
(ad  loc.)  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  earlier  editors,  for 
which  he  substitutes  Casius,  a  river  of  Albania. 
The  Oarus  ("Oopos,  Herod,  iv.  123,  124),  where, 
according  to  Uie  story  of  the  Scythian  expedition, 
the  erection  of  eight  fortresses  was  8up])osed  to 
mark  the  extreme  point  of  the  march  of  Dareius, 
has  been  identified  by  Kkproth,  and  Schafarik 
i^Siav.AU.  vol  i.  p.  499)— who  mentions  that  in 
the  language  of  some  tribes  the  Volga  is  still 
called  «  Bhau"— with  that  river.         [E.  B.  J.] 

RHAABE'NI  (;PaaSrivoi),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  next  to  the  Agabeni,  who  were  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia  Felix.  (Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2.)  Above 
them  were  the  Masani;  the  Orcheni  lay  betwe«i 
them  and  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  Persian  GiUf, 
Mr.  Forster  justly  remarks  that  **  the  description  of 
Ptolemy  rather  indicates  the  direction,  than  defines 
the  positions,  of  these  several  tribes."  {Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  [G.  W.] 

RHA'BDIUM  ('Pa^Jtov,  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  19, 
de  Aedif.  ii.  4),  a  strongly  fortified  height,  in  an 
inaccessible  part  of  Mesopotamia,  two  days'  journey 
from  Dara  in  the  direction  of  Penia.  The  works 
were  placed  on  the  brow  of  very  stelp  rocks  which 
overlook  the  surrounding  count^.  Justmian  added 
additional  works  to  it.  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  modem  place.  [V.] 

RHAC  AL  A'NI.     [Roxolasi.] 

RHACATAE  ('PairdTcu),  a  German  tribe  men- 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  26)  as  occupying, 
together  with  the  Teracatriae,  the  country  on  tho 
aouth  of  the  Qnadi,  on  the  fruntien  of  Pannooia; 
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bat  nothing  iturther   is    known  aboat   either  of 
them.  [L.  S.] 

RHACOTIS.      [Al^KXANDREIA,  p.  95.J 

liHAEBA  ('Pcdia,  Ptol.  iL  2.  §  10),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Hibeniia,  according  to  Camden  (p. 
1357)  Rheban  in  Queen's  County,        [T.  H.  D.] 

BHAEDESTUS.     [Bisanthe.] 

RHAETEAE  CPaiTeot),  a  place  in  the  Arcadian 
district  of  Cynuria,  at  the  conHuence  of  the  Gortj- 
nios  and  Alpheius.     (Pans.  viii.  28.  §  3.) 

RHAETIA  (;Pcurla).  The  name  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  of  its  inhabitants,  appears  in  ancient  in- 
scriptions invariably  without  the  A,  as  Raetia  and 
Baeti,  while  the  MSS.  of  Latin  authors  commonly 
have  the  forms  Rhaetia  and  Rhacti, — a  circumstance 
which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  more  correct  spelling 
is  without  the  A.  Rhaetia  was  essentially  an  Alpine 
country,  bordering  in  tlie  north  on  Vindelicia,  in  the 
west  on  tlie  territory  inhabited  by  the  Helvetii,  in 
the  south  on  the  cliain  of  the  Alps  from  Mons 
Adula  to  Mons  Ocra,  which  separated  Rhaetia  from 
Italy,  and  in  the  east  on  Norlcum  and  Venetia  ; 
hence  it  comprised  the  modem  Grisom,  the  Tyroly 
and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lombard^.  This 
country  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  attract  much 
attention  in  ancient  times  until  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, who  determined  to  reduce  the  Alpine  tribes 
which  liad  until  then  maintained  their  independence 
in  the  mountains.  After  a  struggle  of  many  years 
Rhaetia  and  several  adjoining  districts  were  con- 
quered by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  b.  c.  15.  Rhaetia, 
within  the  boundaries  above  described,  seems  then  to 
have  been  constituted  as  a  distinct  province  (Suet. 
Aug.  21;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  39;  Liv.  Epit.  136;  Aurel. 
Vict.  Epit.  1).  Vindelicia,  in  the  north  of  Rhaetia, 
must  at  that  time  likewise  have  been  a  separate 
province ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
A.  D.  the  two  provinces  appear  united  as  one,  under 
the  name  of  Rhaetia,  which  accordingly,  in  this 
latter  sense,  extended  in  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Danube  and  the  Limes.  At  a  still  later  period,  in 
or  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  two 
provinces  were  again  divided,  and  ancient  Rhaetia 
received  the  name  Rhaetia  Prima,  its  capital  being 
called  Curia  Rhaetorum  {Chur) ;  while  Vindelicia 
was  called  Rhaetia  Secunda.  Tha exact  boundary  line 
between  the  two  is  not  accurately  defined  by  the  an- 
cients, but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Alpine  chain 
extending  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  river 
/itn  was  the  natural  line  of  demarcation;  it  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 2)  includes 
under  the  name  of  Rhaetia  all  the  country  west  of 
the  river  Licus  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Danubius 
and  Rhenus,  while  he  applies  the  name  of  Vindelicia 
to  the  territory  between  the  Licus  and  Oenus. 

Ancient  Rliaetia  or  Rhaetia  Proper  vras  throughout 
an  Alpine  country,  being  traversed  by  the  Alpes 
Rhaeticae  and  Mons  Adula.  It  contained  the  sources 
of  nearly  all  tlie  Alpine  rivers  watering  the  north  of 
Italy,  such  as  the  Addua,  Sarins,  Olbius,  Cleusis, 
Mincius,  and  others  ;  but  the  chief  rivers  of  Rhaetia 
itself  were  the  Athesis  with  its  tributary  the  Isargus 
(or  llargus),  aiiA  the  Aenus  or  Oenus.  The  mag- 
nificent valleys  formed  by  these  rivers  were  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  but  the 
inhabitants  depended  mainly  upon  their  flocks  (Stiab. 
vii.  p.  316).  The  chief  produce  of  the  valleys  was 
wine,  which  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  grown  in 
Italy ;  so  that  Augustus  was  particularly  partial  to 
it  (Strab.  iv.  p.  206;  Plin.  xiv.  3,  5,  8 ;  Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
96 ;  CuluuL  iii.  2  \  Marliid,  idv.  l^K)  •,  Suet,  Atig,  77). 
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Berides  this  Bhaetia  produced  abundanoe  of  wax, 
honey,  pitch,  and  cheese,  in  which  considenble  com- 
merce was  carried  (m. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rhaetia  have  in  modem 
times  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attenUm  frun 
their  supposed  connection  with  the  ancient  Etrascans. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (xxxiv.  10; 
comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  204,  vii.  pp.  292,  313).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Rhaetians  were  j^truscans  vbo 
had  originally  inhabited  the  plains  of  Loinbiirdj, 
but  were  compelled  by  the  invading  Gauls  to  quit 
their  country  and  take  refuge  in  the  Alp:i,  wherebv 
they  were  cut  off  from  their  kinsmen,  who  remained 
in  Italy  and  finally  established  themselves  in  Etmna. 
(Justin,  XX.  5;  Plin.  iii.  24;  Steph.  B.  #.r.  'Poitoi.) 
This  tradition  derives  some  support  from  the  far: 
recorded  by  Dionysins  of  HalicamasstLs  (L  24)  tlui 
the  Etruscans  in  Etruria  called  themselves  Rawiu, 
which  is  believed  to  be  only  another  form  of  the 
name  Rhaeti.  A  decision  of  this  questi(xi  is  the  mon 
difficult  because  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  c<«- 
quered  Rhaetia  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  woe 
Celts,  which  in  tlie  conrse  of  a  few  centuries  becsme 
entirely  Romanised.  But,  assuming  that  the  Rhaeti 
were  a  branch  of  the  Etruscan  natioil,  it  is  not  rerr 
likely  that  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gaub 
they  should  have  gone  back  to  the  Alps  across  which 
they  had  come  into  Italy  ;  it  seems  much  more 
probable  to  suppose  that  the  Etruscans  in  the  Alps 
were  a  remnant  of  the  nation  left  behind  there  at 
the  time  when  the  Etruscans  originally  migrated 
into  Italy.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  anxiety 
to  obtain  a  key  to  the  mysterious  language  of  the 
Etruscans  has  led  modem  inquirers  to  search  for  it 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  ancient  lihaetia;  fur 
they  reasonably  assumed  that,  although  the  great 
body  of  the  population  in  the  time  of  Angmitos 
consisted  of  Celts,  who  soon  after  thdr  subjugation 
adopted  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  there  m^ 
still  exist  some  traces  of  its  original  inhabitants  in 
the  names  of  places,  and  even  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life.  In  the  districts  where  the  nation  hu 
remained  purest,  as  in  the  valley  of  EngaeUno  and 
in  the  Grddnerthal,  the  language  spoken  at  prefect 
is  a  corruption  of  Latin,  the  Romaunsh  as  it  is 
called,  intermixed  with  some  Celtic  and  German 
elements,  and  a  few  words  which  are  believed  to 
be  neither  Celtic,  nor  German,  nor  Latin,  and  are 
therefore  considered  to  be  Etruscan.  Several  names 
of  places  also  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  places  in  Etruria  ;  and,  lastly,  a  few  ancient 
monuments  have  been  discovered  which  are  in 
some  respects  like  those  of  Etruria.  The  first 
who,  after  many  broad  and  unfounded  assertiooi 
had  been  made,  undertook  a  thorough  investigatioa 
of  these  points,  was  L.  Steub,  who  published  the  re- 
sults (^his  inquiries  in  a  work  Uher  die  Urfmcdhmr 
Jiaetiens  und  ihren  Zusamfnenhemg  mit  den  Etna- 
kern,  Munich,  1843, 8vo.  A  few  years  ago  another 
scholar,  Dr.  W.  Freund,  during  a  residence  in  Rliae- 
tia collected  a  rast  number  of  facts,  well  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  this  obscure  subject,  but  the  re- 
sults of  bb  investigations  have  not  yet  been  published. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Rhaetians,  it  has 
already  been  intimated  that  they  became  known  to 
the  Bomans  in  the  second  century  b.  c  They  were 
a  wild,  cunning,  and  rapacious  mountain  people, 
who  indulged  their  propensity  to  rob  and  plniider 
even  at  the  time  when  they  were  subject  to  Rome, 
and  when  their  rulers  had  made  a  great  road  thixwgh 
theur  ooontiy  into  Noricom  (Uioo  (^as.  Uv.  22; 
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Hor.  Carm.  it.  14.  15).  Like  all  monntaineera, 
they  cherished  great  love  of  freedom,  and  fought 
against  the  R^qnaDS  with  rage  and  despair,  as  we 
learn  from  Flonis  (iv.  12),  who  states  that  the 
Rbaetian  women,  who  also  took  part  in  the  war, 
after  having  spent  their  arrows,  threw  their  own 
children  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans.  Still,  however, 
tbej  were  obliged  t«  yield,  and  in  b.  c.  15  they  were 
fimdly  snbdu^,  and  their  country  was  niade  a 
Roman  province.  Daring  the  later  period  of  the 
Emjure  their  territory  was  almost  entirely  depopu- 
lated; but  it  somewhat  recovered  at  the  time  when 
the  Ostrogoths,  under  Theodoric,  took  possession  of 
the  country,  and  placed  its  administration  into  the 
hands  of  a  Dux  (Euipp.  VU.  S.  Severiniy  29; 
Caasiod.  Var.  iv.  4).  After  the  death  of  Theodoric, 
the  Boioarii  spread  over  Rhaetia  and  Koricum,  and 
the  river  Liens  became  the  boundary  between  the 
Akmanni  in  VindellcU,  and  the  Boioarii  in  Rhaetia. 
(Egin.  ViL  Carol  Af.  11.)  The  more  important 
■mong  the  various  tribes  mentioned  in  Rliaetia,  such 
as  the  LEP05TU,  Viberi,  Calucones,  Vennokes, 
SARtnrKTEs,  IsARCi,  Brixektes,  Genaumi,  Tiu- 
DZXTiNi,  and  Euoanei,  are  discussed  in  separate 
artidee.  Tridentum  was  the  most  important  among 
the  few  towns  of  the  country  ;  the  others  are 
known  almost  exclusively  through  the  Itineraries, 
two  roads  having  been  made  through  Rhaetia  by 
the  Romans,  the  one  leading  from  Augusta  Vinde- 
fioomm  to  Comum,  and  the  other  from  the  same 
tofirn  to  Verona;  Paulus  Diaconus,  however,  men- 
tioos  ft  few  towns  of  the  interior  which  were  not 
ntnated  on  these  high-roads,  such  as  the  town  of 
Maia.  which  was  destroyed  in  the  eighth  centnry  by 
the  fall  of  a  mountain,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now 
oocnpied  by  the  town  of  Meran.  [L.  S.] 

RHAGAE  ('Pctyal,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  30;  Strab. 
ri.  pp.  614,  524 ;  'Pdy€M,  Isidor.  Char.  §  7 ;  ^  'Pdya, 
Steph.  B.  #.  v.;  'Pdyaia,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  §  4;  Rhages, 
Tobii,  L  14:  Eth.  *Payriv6s)j  a  great  town  of  Media 
Magna,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rhagiana, 
which  10  first  known  to  us  in  history  as  the  place  to 
which  the  Jewish  exiles  were  sent.  {Tobit^  i.  14, 
iv.  20,  ix.  S.)  It  was  situated  in  the  eatitem  part 
of  the  country  towards  Parthia,  one  day's  journey 
from  the  PyUe  Caspiae  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  20)  and 
10  days*  march  from  Ecbatana  {Hamaddn),  The 
name  of  the  place  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  it 
had  been  subject,  but  this  Ls  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility (Strab.  xi.  p.  514);  he  adds,  also,  that, 
like  many  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  had 
been  built  (or  rather  rebuilt)  by  the  Greeks  (p^ 
524).  In  later  times  it  appears  to  have  been  re- 
built by  Seleucns  Nicator,  who  called  it  Europus. 
(Strab.  /.  c.)  Still  later  it  appears  to  have  been 
again  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  who 
named  it  in  consequence  Arsacia.  (Strab.  /.  c; 
Steph.  B.  9.  V.)  In  modem  times  the  ancient  name 
has  returned ;  and  the  ruins  of  Rhty,  which  have 
been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers,  no 
doubt  reprint  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Rhagae. 
(Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  Pliny  men- 
tkms  a  town  of  Parthia,  which  he  calls  Apameia 
Bhagiane  (vi.  14.  §  17).  Some  geographers  have 
contended  that  this  is  the  same  as  Rhagae ;  but  the 
Inletvnce  is  rather  that  it  is  not  [V.] 

RHAGIA'NA-     [Rhagae.] 

RUAMAE,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
(Itm.  Hiero*.  p.  668.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

BHAM AMI'TAE.     1 .  {'Pafumrm^  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
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7A2),  supposed  by  Mr.  Forster  to  le  identical  with  the 
Rhabanitae  of  Ptolemy  ('PaSoMtral,  vi.  7.  §  24), 
whom  that  geographer  places  under  Mount  Climax. 
He  says  "their  common  position,  north  of  Mount 
Climax,  concurs  with  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
names  to  argue  the  identity**  {Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  p.  68,  note) ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  Rhamanitae  lay  near  Mount  Climax.  All 
that  Strabo  says  of  them  is,  that  Marsiaba,  the 
limit  of  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus,  the  siege 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  raise  for  want  of  water, 
lay  in  the  country  of  the  Rhamanitae ;  but  nothing 
in  geography  is  more  di^ult  to  determine  than  the 
situation  of  that  town.     [Marstaba.] 

2.  A  people  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  as  existing  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  identicid 
with  the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Epimara- 
HITAE.  [G.  W.] 

RHAMIDAVA.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 
RUAMNUS.  1.  ('Popovs,  -ovtn-os:  Eth.  *Pafu 
voinTUis,  fem.  *Pafipov<ria,  'PafAvovais),  a  demus  of 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantb  (Steph.  B., 
Harpocr.,  Snid.,  #.  v.),  which  derived  its  name  from 
a  thick  prickly  shrub,  which  still  grows  upon  the 
site.  {'Pofivovs,  contr.  of  pafjiy6*is  from  ^dfiyos.) 
The  town  stood  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  at 
the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Marathon,  and  upon 
the  road  leading  from  the  latter  town  to  Oropus. 
(Paus.  i.  33.  §  2.)  It  is  described  by  Scylax  (p. 
21)  as  a  fortified  place;  and  it  appears  from  a 
decree  in  Demosthenes  (pro  Cor.  p.  238,  Reiske) 
to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  fortresses 
in  Attica.  It  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Pliny("  Rhamnus  pagus,  locus  Marathon,"  iv.  7.s.  1 1 ). 
Rhamnns  was  the  birthplace  of  the  orator  Antipho 
[^Dictof  Biogr.  s.  r.]  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  worship  of  Nemesis, 
who  was  hence  called  by  the  Latin  poets  Rhamnusia 
virgo  and  Rhamnutia  dea.  (Catull.  Ixvi.  71 ;  Claud. 
B.  Get  631 ;  Ov.  3feL  iii.  406,  TrtMt.  v.  8.  9;  SUt. 
SUv.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  The  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  (Paus.  L  c; 
comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  It  contained  a  celebrated 
statue  of  Nemesis,  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
was  the  wcn-k  of  Pheidias,  and  was  made  by  him  out 
of  a  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  had 
brought  with  them  for  the  construction  of  a  trophy. 
The  statue  was  of  colossal  size,  10  cubits  in  height 
(Hesych.  s.  v.;  Zenob.  Prov.  v.  82),  and  on  its  basis 
were  several  figures  in  relief.  Other  writers  say 
that  the  statue  was  the  work  of  Agoracritus  of 
Pares,  a  disciple  of  Pheidias.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  396; 
Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  17,  Sillig.)  It  was  however 
a  common  opinion  that  Pheidias  was  the  real  author 
of  the  statue,  but  that  he  gave  up  the  honour  of  the 
work  to  his  favourite  disciple.  (Suid.  s.  v.;  Zenob. 
I.C.;  Tzetz.  Chil.  vii.  960.)  Rhamnus  stood  in  a 
small  plain,  3  miles  in  length,  which,  like  that  of 
Marathon,  was  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Attica  by 
surrounding  mountains.  The  town  itself  was  situ- 
ated upon  a  rocky  peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  sea 
for  two-tliirds  of  its  circumference,  and  connected 
by  a  narrow  ridge  witli  the  mountains,  which  closely 
approach  it  on  the  land  side.  It  is  now  called 
Ovrio-Kattro.  ('OSpi($-Ka(rrpo,  a  corruption  of 
*E€p(u6v-KairTpoy,  Jews' -Castle,  a  name  frequently 
applied  in  Greece  to  the  ruins  of  Hellenic  fortresses.) 
It  was  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  its  remains 
are  considerable.  The  principal  gate  was  situated 
upon  the  narrow  ridge  already  mentioned,  and  is 
still  preserved;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  southern  wall^ 
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about  20  feet  in  heif^ht  At  the  head  of  a  narrow 
glen,  which  leads  to  the  principal  gate,  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis  upon  a  largo  arti- 
ficial platform,  supported  bj  a  wall  of  pure  white 
marble.  But  we  find  upon  this  platform,  which 
formed  the  rintvos  or  sacred  enclosure,  the  remains 
of  two  temple,  which  are  aUnost  contiguous,  and 
nearly  though  not  quite  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
larger  building  was  a  peripteral  hezastylo,  71  feet 
long  and  33  broad,  with  12  columns  on  the  side, 
and  with  a  pronaus,  cella,  and  posticum  in  the 
nsual  manner.  The  smaller  temple  was  31  feet 
long  by  2 1  feet  broad,  and  consisted  only  of  a  cella, 
with  a  portico  containing  two  Doric  o)lumna  in 
antis.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  larger  temple  are 
Bome  fragments  of  a  colosnal  statue,  corresponding 
in  size  with  that  of  the  Rhamnusian  Nemeais;  but 
these  fragments  were  made  of  Attic  marble,  and  not 
of  Parian  stone  as  stated  by  Pausanias.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  improbable,  as  Leake  has  remarked,  that 
the  story  of  the  block  of  stone  brought  by  the  Per- 
sians was  a  vulgar  fable,  or  an  invention  of  the 
priests  of  Nemesb  by  which  Pausanias  was  deceived. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  smaller  temple  was  found 
a  fragment,  wanting  the  head  and  shoulders,  of  a 
statue  of  the  human  size  in  the  archaic  style  of  the 
Aeginetan  school.  This  statue  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Judging  from  this  statue,  as  well  as 
from  the  diminutive  size  and  ruder  architecture  of 
the  smaller  temple,  the  Utter  apjiears  to  have  been 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  smaller  temple  was  anterior  to  the 
Persian  War,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
just  before  the  battle  of  Marathon;  and  that  the 
larger  temple  was  erected  in  honour  of  tlie  goddess, 
who  had  taken  vengeance  upon  the  insolence  of  the 
barbarians  for  outraging  her  worship.  In  front  of 
the  smaller  temple  are  two  chairs  (Pp6voi)  of  white 
marble,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  inscription  Htfidati 
^(oarparos  iyddrjKfVj  and  upon  the  other  B4fuii 
"li^rparos  ayfOrjKtyy  which  has  led  some  to  suppose 
that  the  smaller  temple  was  dedicated  to  Themis. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  both  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Nemesis,  and  that  the  smaller  temple  was 
in  ruins  before  the  larger  was  erected.  A  difficulty, 
however,  arises  about  tlie  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  smaller  temple,  from  the  fact  that  the  forms  of 
the  letters  and  the  long  vowels  in  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  chairs  clearly  show  that  those  inscriptions 
belong  to  an  era  long  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Wordsworth  considers  it  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  these  chairs  were  dedicated  in  this  temple 
after  its  destruction,  and  hcnco  conjectures  that  the 
temple  was  destroyed  towards  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  by  the  Persian  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica^  p.  105,  seq.,  2nd  ed., 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  434,  seq.;  Wordsworth, 
Athens  and  Attica,  p.  34,  seq.;  Unedited  Anti- 
quities of  Attica,  c.  vi.  p.  41,  seq.) 

2.  A  harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete  near  the 
promontory  Chersonesus.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  2.) 
Pliny,  on  tlie  contrary,  places  it  in  the  interior  of 
tlie  i.sland  (iv.  12.  s.  20). 

RHAPSII  AETHIOPES.  [Rhaita.] 
RHAPTA(Ta'PairT<£,Ptol.i.9.§  1, 14.§4;/'m>i 
Mar.  Erythr,  p.  10),  was,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Periplus,  the  most  distant  station  of  the 
Arabian  trade  with  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Its  correct  lat  is  15'  5". 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  boats  in  use 
therp.     These   are   termed  by  the  natives  dows 


RHAPTA. 

(dAti),  and,  like  the  modem  boata  of  PaUi  on  tfai 
Mozambique  coast,  were  fr«quently  of  100  or  150 
tons  burden.     But  whether  vessels  of  thb  nze  » 
merely  canoes,  all  the  craft  at  this  part  of  tl^  L 
coast  of  Africa  were  formed  of  the  hollowed  tmnb 
of  trees  and  joined   together  by  cords  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  instead  of  iron  or  wooJa 
pins,  and  hence  the  Greeks   gave  them,  and  the 
harbour  which  they  principally  frequented,  the  ntnM 
of  *•  the  sewed  "  (rd  ^irrd).     Ptolemy  speab  (L 
17.  §  7,  iv.  7.  §  28,  vii.  3.  §  6.  i.  17.  §  12,  &r.)  of 
a  promontory  Riiaptum,  a  river  Rhattus,  and  a 
tribe  of  Aethiopians   named  Rhapsu.    All  these 
may  probably  be  referred  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  Rhapta.  since  the  empoiium 
was  doubtless  the  moet  striking  object  to  the  mrv 
vans   trading   there   and  to  the  Greek   nieahants. 
accompanying  the  caravans.     The  oromontor;  was 
one  of  the  numerous  bluffs  or  headlands  that  p\t 
to  this  portion  of  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  saw,  the  shore-line  being  everywhere 
indented  with   sharp  and  short  projections.    The 
river  was  one  of  the  many  streams  which  are  broad 
inland,  but  whose  mouths,  being  barred  with  suid 
or  coral  reefs,  are  narrow  and  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered.    This  portion  of  the  coast,  indeed,  fnn 
Ut.  2°  S.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Govind^  the  modeni 
appellation  of  the  Rhaptus   of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Periplus,  is  bordered  by  coral  reefs  and  blandt^— 
e.g.  the  Dundas  and  JtAah  islands, —  genertllr  a 
league  or  even  less  from  the  mainland.     Some  of 
these  islands  are  of  considerable  height;  and  throojrh 
several  of  them  are  arched  apertures  large  enoagh 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a  boat     As  the  shore  itself 
also  is  formed  of  a  coral  conglomerate,  c<mtunin^ 
shells,  madrepore,  and  sand,  it  is  evident  that  thore 
has  been  a  gradual  rising  of  the  land  and  corre- 
sponding subsidence  of  the  sea.     The  reefs  also 
which  have  been  formed  on  the  main  shore  have 
affected  materially  the  course  of  the  rivers, — barrinc 
the  mouths  of  many,  among  them  the  Rhaptus,  and 
compelling  others,  e.  g.  the  Webbi,  to  run  obUquely 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast     Another  result 
of  the  reefo  has  been  that  many  rivers  having  no  or 
insufficient  outlets  into  the  sea,  have  become  nur&hes 
or  shallow  lakes;  and,  consequently,  streams  that  in 
Ptolemy's  age  were  correctly  described  as  niDnin<; 
into  the  ocean,  are  now  meres  severed  from  it  by  sand 
and  ridges  of  coral. 

Rhapta  seems,  from  the  account  in  the  Periplus, 
to  have  been,  not  so  much  the  name  of  a  single 
town,  as  a  generic  term  for  numerous  villages  in- 
habited by  the  builders  of  the  **  seamed  boats.** 
These  were  probably  situated  nearly  opposite  the 
modem  island  of  PaJta;  and  whether  it  implies  one 
or  many  places,  Rhapta  certainly  was  <m  the  coa&t 
of  Azania.  The  Rhapsii  Aethiopes  are  described  in 
the  Periplus  as  men  of  lofty  stature;  and  in  fact  the 
natives  of  £.  Africa,  at  the  present  day,  are  gene- 
rally taller  than  the  Arabs.  Each  village  h^  its 
chief,  but  there  was  a  principal  shiekh  or  chief  to 
whom  all  were  subject  This  division  into  petty 
communities  under  a  general  head  also  still  snl^ists. 
In  the  first  century  b.  c.  the  Rhapsii  were  held  in 
subjection  by  the  shiekh  and  people  of  Muza,  whence 
came  ships  with  Arab  masters,  and  plots  who  un- 
derstood the  language  of  the  Rhapsii  and  were  con- 
nected with  them  by  intermarriage.  The  Arabs 
brought  to  Rhapta  spear-heads,  axes,  knives,  buttons, 
and  beads;  sometimes  also  wine  and  wheaten  bread, 
not  80  much  indeed  for  barter,  as  for  presents  to  the 
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in  chj«b.  From  Rhiptm  tbej  exported  it 
^rferkc  U  that  of  Adntu),  tortoiw-lbell  (ihe  n 
bMt  in  qiuJitj  to  that  of  India),  rhiniKercB-hc 
HVd   QauplJua  (i  tiie]i  pTt>babl5  u     '   ' 
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T03 


bB  pieMnt  di 
vilda  and  ituj 


D   this 


Tbe  AFHcan 


u  th«  ship ;  the  Arab 

aod  wafortrgo.     Ths  itorj  is  slill  of  iafcrioi  qn.i 

Xtyt  ^^^  ^°f  ^^  [Doat  part  fband  ia  the  wood: 

dunagfd  b^  rain,  or  colkctcd  £nna  aDimaJs  drowns' 

tj  tEw  i>Ter9(iiT  of  th>  civtn  at  the  eqninoiea.    TJi 

Mhwksbill  t^irtJfl  la  stiU  cnptand  in  the  neighbtmi 

Jkiod  of  tb«  nia  Gocind,  aud  on  the  sbore  opp«i'. 

Iba    island    of   Palo.     (Sa   Vincent,    Voyage   ■ 

Naareiat,  tdI.  ii.  pp.  169 — 183:  Cookj,  Claudi'i 

Jtclemi  and  the  Kile.  pp.  68—73.)       [W.  B.  D.] 

BRAPTUM  PROMONTORIUM.     [RiiAnA.] 

BHAFTUS  FLUVIUS.     [Rhafta!] 

BBASTLA  ('Furria),  a  town  in  the  country  < 

Ik*  Tiocmi  in  Galatia,  ill  Asia  Minor,  wbich   i 

MNiced  odIt  bj  Ptolemy  (y.  4.  g  9).  [L.  S.] 

BHATOSTATHYBlUSCP«r«rraWeKii,PtoLii.  I 
S.  §  3),  a  riTBT  en  Iba  W.  ccut  of  BHrannia  Romaru.  ' 
■ecanlinf!  to  Camden  (p.  733)  Iba  Ta/.  [T.U.D.] 
BHAUCUS  C'Powto'.  ScjL  p.  19;  Poljb.  iiii. 
1.  §  1,  xiiiiL  IS.  §  1 :  £lA.  Tataiat,  lem.  'Paimia, 
fltcph.  B.  «.  p.).  Fmn  the  aterj  lold  aboat  the 
OnUn  beta  bj  Antenor  in  his  "Crelica"  (ap-AeHaa. 
JF,  A.  irii.  3Si  ramp.  Diodor.  t.  TO),  iCMcnia  that 
then  were  two  citiea  of  thia  name  id  Crete.  Tlir 
cxiatoice  of  fa  plices  »  called  in  tbe  ieliod  miplil 
pre  lis  CD  aDine  such  le|!fnd  as  thatirhichhe  mcii- 
tiiHu.  PatLlej  (Crtlt,  vol.  i.  p.  235)  tiies  Ibe  ailc 
rf  one  Rhaucos  at  Bnghio  M'jro,  bttHten  Cnossiu 
and  Gortjna,  and  from  its  proiimitj  to  UL  Ida 
i>  Cba  mere  andeut.         [E.B.J.] 


mareit  pcnnt  of  tbe  iaiaod  ia  nmen-hat  lew.  Then 
is  no  doubt  that  it  naa  a  Greek  coIodj,  aod  ve  hale 
no  acconnt  of  any  wltlement  preTioualy  eiisiing  on 
tbe  site;  but  the  ipot  ia  caid  to  hare  been  marked 
by  Ike  tomb  of  Jocasttis.  one  of  the  sona  of  Aeolna. 
(Ueraclid.  FaliL  S5.)  Tbe  fonndalion  of  Rbtgiuia 
ii  uniiersallj  aarribed  to  (be  Chaleidiana,  nho  hud, 
in  a  fear  of  famine,  consrrraled  a  tenth  [vt  of  tbeir 
citiiene  to  Apollo;  and  tLeee,  nnder  the  directicn  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  proceeded  to  Rhe^um,  whilber 
thej  Here  also  inriled  by  tbur  Chalodic  brethren, 
who  were  ainady  eatablLnhcd  at  Zancle  on  Ike  oppo- 
■ile  Bide  of  the  ainil.  (Strab.  Ti.  p.  357 ;  Henclid. 
Lc.\  Diod.aiv.40;  Tbacvi.4;  Scymn.Ch.311.) 
With  these  Chalcidians  were  also  uidted  a  body  of 


0  bad  been  driv 


EHEBAS  ('PJjeai),  a  very 

to  a  few  milei;  it  Bona  into  the  Eniine,  near  thf 
■itrance  of  the  Boaporos,  narth-eaat  uf  Cbalcedt>n. 
and  still  bean  tlie  name  of  Rita.  (Scylai,  |l  34- 
Diooya.  Per.  794;  Viai.  t.  1.  §  5;  Arrian,  Peripl 
i>.£.  p.  13;  Marcian.p.  69;  Plio.ri.  1;  Sleph.  U. 
t.  V.)  This  little  river,  wbich  is  etlierwiae  of  m 
Importance,  owes  its  cclcbrily  ta  the  story  of  lln> 
Argonauts.  (Orpb.  ^rj.  711 ;  Apolloo.  Rhod.  ii. 
650,  789.)  It  bLw  baa  the  numes  of  Rkeueua 
and  Rlicsm  {Plin.  L  c;  Solin.  43),  the  last  of 
»hieb  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  cenfiuioo  widi 
iheRliesns  mentioned  by  Homer,  [L.  S.] 


Btgsia),  an  importuit  dty  of  Uajtna  Graccia, 
■led  neartbe  southern  end  of  tbe  BmCtian  peninauNi, 
m  the  E.  aide  of  tbe  Sicilian  alraita,  and  ahmi^t 
diicotly  oppoeite  to  Messana  in  Scily.  The  distance 
between  tbe  two  dties,  ia  a  direct  liiM^  ia  only  abt>Ljt 
•  g«g.  miks,  and  the  djatance  from  Rheginm  to  the 


Madbtui.  They  were  apparently  not  numerous,  aa 
Bbegium  always  continned  to  be  conaidered  a  Chal- 
cidic  city;  bat  they  comprised  many  of  the  chief 
families  in  the  new  colony;  so  that,  acconling  to 
Stiabo,  tbe  presiding  magistrates  of  tlie  city  were 
always  taken  from  amon^  thcM  Mc-eenian  ciiiiens, 
down  to  the  time  of  AnaxiUs,  wbo  himaeif  beknged 
to  this  dominant  caster  (Strob.Ti.  p.357;  Pau>.  ir. 
93.  §6;  Tbue.Ti.4i  Heraclid. /.c.  1.)  Tbe  date 
of  the  feondation  of  Bliegiam  is  uncertain ;  the  state- 
tnenta  just  mentioned,  which  connect  it  with  the 
Fuvt  Uesienian  War  would  carry  it  back  aa  fir  as 
the  Bth  centniy  B.C.;  hut  they  leaie  the  prerise 

after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  Anliocbua,  who  is 
cited  by  Sliabo,  aeenu  to  refer  it  to  tbe  beginning; 
but  bia  eiprea^ons  are  not  decisive,  aa  we  do  not 
know  how  long  the  exiles  may  hnve  remained  at 
UadatiUj  and  it  ia  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  we 
may  conaidec  it  as  taking  place  abortly  after  the 
close  of  tbe  war,  and  Ihcrefure  br/on  720  b.  c 
(Pans.  L  c. ;  Antioch.  op.  Slrai,  I.  c).  In  this  rase 
i(  wus  probably  the  ui«t  ancient  of  all  tlie  Greek 
colonies  in  Ibia  part  of  Italy.  Vanona  etymologies 
of  tbe  Dame  of  Rliegium  aie^rcn  by  ancient  anthuis ; 
the  one  generjliy  received,  and  adopted  by  Acsebylus 
(ap.S(™4.  l.c.\  waa  that  wbich  derived  it  from  the 
bunting  asunder  of  the  coasts  of  ^cily  and  Italy, 
whicli  was  generally  ascribed  ta  an  earthquake. 
(Died.  IT.  eSj  Justin,  iv.  I,  &c)  Otheti  ahsurdly 
connected  it  with  the  Latin  r^um  (Strab.  I.  c), 
while  Uenclides  giTea  a  totally  iliSerent  slury,  which 
derired  tbe  name  from  that  oC  an  indigenous  hero. 
(fieraclid.i'(<ftl^a5.) 

There  aeema  no  doubt  that  Rhe)pum  rose  rapidly 
tabs  a  flouiishing  and  pmsperoua  city ;  but  we  know 
almost  nothing  i^  its  bisloiy  pniious  to  the  time  of 
Anuilaa.  The  constitution,  aa  we  leani  from  He- 
nclideg,  waa  ariilocralic,  the  management  of  aSaiii 
natius  wholly  with  a  council  or  body  of  1000  of  tlie 
principal  and  wealthiest  citizens.  After  the  legis- 
lation of  CharoDdaa  at  Catena,  his  laws  were  adopted 
I?  the  Khegians  as  well  aa  by  the  other  Cbalcidio 
cities  of  Scilj.  (Heradid.  ic;  AtieLPoiil  18, 
T.  13.)  The  Bhegiaus  are  meniioned  aa  affording 
abelier  to  the  (ligiiiTe  Phocaeans,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Corsica,  preriooa  to  the  fonndation  of 
Velia.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  According  to  Strabo 
they  extended  their  dominion  over  many  of  the 
adjoining  towns,  but  these  could  only  haTe  been 
small  placo,  as  we  da  not  hear  of  any  colonies  of 
importance  founded  by  the  Rhegians;  and  thdr  ter- 
ritory extended  only  as  far  aa  Ibe  Ualex  on  Ilia  F-, 


rot 
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where  tber  adjoined  the  Locrian  territorr,  while  the 
LocrUn  ooloDieti  of  Mednu  and  HippvAinni  prevented 
their  exteiuinn  on  the  N.  Indeed,  fnm  the  po&ition 
of  iSh^^ritL'n  it  seenu  to  have  alwavi  nuintained 
closer  relati'iHA  with  Sieilv.  and  tak<»n  more  part  in 
the  p^ilitics  of  that  island  than  in  these  of  the  other 
dnxk  cities  in  Italv.  Between  the  Khegian«  and 
Lt/cn»ii%  huwever.  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
stant Apirit  of  enmitv,  which  mij;^}it  be  readilv 
expected  between  two  rival  cities,  such  near  nei^h- 
bourSf  and  belonging  to  different  races.  (Thuc.  iv. 
1.24.) 

Kbe:rium  appears  to  have  participated  largely  in 
the  political  changes  introduced  bj  the  Pythagoreanjif 
and  even  became,  for  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
Pvthagonw,  the  head-ooarters  o{  his  sect  (lambL 
ViL  Pytk.  33,  130,  251):  bat  the  changes  then 
introduced  do  not  seem  to  have  been  permanent 

It  was  nnder  the  reign  of  Anaxilas  that  Khegiam 
first  rose  to  a  degree  of  power  far  greater  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  Wc  have  no  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  elevation  of  that 
despot  to  power,  an  event  which  X/vy}L  pkce,  ac- 
cording to  Diodoms,  in  B.C.  494  (Diod.  xi.  48); 
but  we  kn<^w  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient 
Meisenian  families,  and  to  the  oligarchy  which  had 
previously  mlcd  the  state.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257 ;  Pans, 
iv.  23.  §  6;  Ariit.  PoL  v.  12;  Thuc  vi.  4.)  Hence, 
when  he  made  himself  nuLster  of  Zande  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  straits,  he  gave  to  that  city  the 
name  of  Messana,  by  which  it  was  ever  afterwards 
known.  [Mersana.]  Anaxilas  continued  f^  some 
years  ruler  of  both  these  cities,  and  thu.s  wah  undis- 
puted master  of  the  Sicilian  straits:  still  further  to 
strengthen  himself  in  this  sovereignty,  he  fortified 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Scyllaeum,  and  established 
a  naval  station  there  to  guard  tlie  straits  against 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  He 
meditated  also  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  I>XTi,  the  perpetual  rival  and  enemy  of 
Khegium,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his 
purprihc  by  the  intervention  of  Ilieron  of  Syracuse, 
who  e^tfKMi.sed  the  cause  of  the  Locrians,  and  whose 
enmity  Anaxilns  did  not  choose  to  provoke.  (Schol. 
ofl  I*ind.  Pyth.  ii.  34.)  One  of  his  daughters  was, 
indeed,  married  to  the  Syracusan  despot,  whose 
friendship  he  bceins  to  have  sought  assiduously  to 
cultivate. 

Anaxilas  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
mildest  and  niOKt  equitable  of  the  Sicilian  rulers 
(Justin,  iv.  2),  and  it  is  probable  that  Rhegium 
cnJDycd  great  prosperity  under  liis  government.  At 
his  death,  in  b.  r.  476,  it  passed  without  opposition 
under  the  rule  of  his  two  sons ;  but  the  government 
was  administered  during  their  minority  by  their 
guardian  Micythus,  who  reigned  over  both  Khegium 
anil  Mcssaua  for  nine  years  with  exemplary  justice 
and  moderation,  and  at  the  end  of  tliat  time  gave 
up  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  the  two  sons  of 
Anaxilas.  (Diod.  xi.  48,  C6;  Herod.  \ii.  170;  Justin, 
iv.  2 ;  Macrub.  Sat.  i.  11.)  These,  however,  did  not 
hold  it  long:  they  were  expelled  in  B.C.  461,  the 
revolutions  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  cities  of 
Sicily  having  apparently  extended  to  Khegium  also. 
(Diod.  xi.  76.) 

The  government  of  Micythus  was  marked  by  one 
great  disaster :  in  b.  v..  473,  the  Khegijms,  having 
wnt  an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  agaiast  the  lapygians,  shared  in  the 
gn«at  defeat  which  they  sustained  on  lluit  occasion 
[Tauf:xtl'mJ;  but  the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  ' 
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the  faftriMriaiu  use  or'j  znrr^^i  ilit : 
gates  of  Rheria:^.    ^-:   fcrr-^jTj  ^j 

masten  of  the  cJ:t.  rmi  'u?  sj-=-"  r» 
,  diMe.  (Diod.  xL  52:   H^rrc-  t-I:.'!?: 
\  of  Grttot.  voL  T.  p.  31&.)      A  cr-r  \.^  rr  J; 
'  that  the  Bbesiaos 
sensioos,  a  body  of 
;  by  one  of  the  partfeaL  crTre  oc~ 
j  then  made  ihemselres    xrafters    zi.   li^  err  71 
I  general  massacre  cf  the  rg   .a'-'^r  citi^ 
iv.  3),  most  be  placed  (if  a:  aL)  bi  r^Ticv: 
expulsion  cf  the  Sf^cs  cf  Axoxllkj 
story  has  a  very  apocrjpLal  Air;  ::  .&  it  vj 
by  any  other  writer,  aod  it  i»  cenx.^  'la:,  at 
Chalcidic  citizens  conrisscd  ir: 
down  to  a  much  later  peri'jd. 

We  have  very  little  iniormatfTQ  k^  tc  tie  bsfl 
of  Rheginm  during  tlie  period  wL::L  r.^jreza] 
expulsion  of  the  despots;    bxi:    2:   seesi  'Jt 
retained  its  libertr.  in  comnnxi  writh  the  r^lr'iycif  | 
cities  of  Sicilv,  tU'l  it  fell  under  tLe  rcie  .:'  Km 
In  B.  c.  427,  when  the  Atbecia&s  bt^l  a  r«: 
Laches  and  Charoeades  to  sappor: 
against  Syracuse,  the  Rhegians  es-pixised  'jjl 
of  the  Chalcidic  dtiea  of  Skalj.  And  &.-<  oct  Cii 
their  city  to  be  made  the  bead-quarters  of  ^ 
nian  fleet,  but  tbemselres  fbrniafaed  a 
auxilianr  force.     Tber  were  in  canseqaence  ffzoA 
in  continual  hostilities  with  the  Locriacs.  (Duif 
54 ;  Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  1 .  24, 25.)     Bat  they  ponori  I 
a  different  course  on  occasion  of  the  great  Aiboii 
expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.c  415,  wfaco  they  nori 
to  take  any  part  in  the  contest ;  and  they  apaera 
have  persevoed  in  this  nentralitj  to  the  eid.  \^fd\ 
xiii.  3:  Thuc.  vL  44,  vii.  I,  58.) 

It  was  not  long  after  this  tlut  the  mc 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  had  destnfdj 
in  succession  the  chief  Chalcidic  cities  cf  Sicily.  )»> 
came  a  subject  of  alarm  to  the  Rhegiuu- ;  and  ii ' 
B.  c.  399  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  50  triremes,  ui ' 
an  army  of  6000  foot  and  600  horse,  to  makr  «c  | 
upon  the  despot     But  the  Me3aenian.-(.  who  at  s:< 
made  common  cau.se  with   them,   having  cai^i? 
abandoned  the  alliance,  they  were  compeiled  :odfts: 
from  the  enterprise,  and  made  peace  with  Dii^r.T'ia, 
(Diod.  xiv.  40.)     The  latter,  who  was  meditaiirr  & 
great  war  with  Carthage,  was  desinros  to  Mi'srv  tbe 
friendship  of  the  Rhegians ;  bat  hb  pmjwals  <i  > 
matrimonial  alliance  were  rejected  with  tcivn:  be 
in  consequence  concluded  such  an  alliance  with  \\^ 
Locrians,  and  became  from  this  time  the  fn:pla.v.l'ie 
enemy  of  the  Rhc;nans.  (76.  44.  107.)    It  was  fr«:n 
hostility  to  the  latter  that  he  a  few-  years  later  (c.c. 
394),  after  the  destruction  of  Messaiu  by  theCinha- 
ginians,  restored  and  fortified  that  city,  as  a  f«rt  to 
command  the  straits,  and  from  which  to  carry  on  I.U 
enterprises  in  Southern  Italy.    The  Rhegians  in  ^a<n 
sought  to  forestal  him ;  they  made  an  nnsncrestffui  at- 
tack upon  Messana,  and  were  foiled  in  their  attempt  tn 
establish  a  cdony  of  Naxians  at  3fy]ac,  as  a  y*>\  «/ 
offence  against  the  Messenians.  (Jb.  87.)    The  iKxt 
year  Dionysius,  in  his  turn,  made  a  sudden  atr^i  k 
on  Rhegium  itself,  but  did  not  succeed  in  surf'riKCj: 
the  city;  and  after  ravaging  its  territory,  was  Ci<n> 
pelled  to  draw  off  his  forces.  (Jb,  90.)    But  in  b.  c 
390  he  resumed  the  design  00  a  htfger  scale,  anJ 
laid  regular  siege  to  the  city  with  a  foree  of  20.000 
foot,  1000  hon>e,  and  a  fleet  of  120  triremes.    The 
Khegians,  however,  opposed  a  vigorous  rerifft-tTK: 
the  fleet  of  Dionysius  suffered  severely  fnra  a  ftorr, 
and  the  approach  of  winter  at  length  compelled  i  im 
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a  the  siege.  {lb.  100.)   The  next  year  (b.  g. 

great  victory  over  the  confederate  forces 
siliot  Greeks  at  the  river  Heloros  left  him 

to  prosecute  his  designs  against  Rhegium 
pposition:  the  Rhegians  in  vain  endeavoured 
the  danger  by  submitting  to  a  tribute  of 
ts,  and  by  surrendenng  all  their  ships,  70 
r.  By  these  concessions  they  obtained  only 
>iis  truce,  which  Dionysius  found  a  pretext 
ing  the  very  next  year,  and  laid  siege  to 
vith  all  his  forces.  The  Rhegians,  under 
land  of  a  general  named  Phyton,  made  a 

resistance,  and  were  enabled  to  prolong 
nee  for  eleven  months,  but  were  at  length 

to  surrender,  after  having  su£fered  the 
xtrcmities   of  famine   (b.  c.  387).      The 

inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves,  their 
'hyton  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  and 
self  totally  destroyed.  (Diod.xiv.  106—108, 
;  Strab.  vi.  p.  258  ;  Pseud.- Arist  Oecon. 

is  no  doubt  that  Rhegium  never  fully  re- 
lis  great  calamity;  but  so  important  a  site 

long  remain  unoccupied.      The  younger 

partially  restored  the  city,  to  which  he 
name  of  Phoebias,  but  the  old  name  soon 
railed.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  It  was  occupied  with 
3  by  the  despot,  but  in  b.  c.  351  it  was 
and  taken  by  the  Syracusan  commanders 
iind  CuUippus,  the  garrison  driven  out,  and 
IS  restored  to  independence.  (Diod.  xvi.  45.) 
ey  were,  a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  345), 
e  foremost  to  promise  their  assistance  to 

who  halted  at  Rhegium  on  his  way  to 
d  from  thence,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
lians  by  a  stratagem,  crossed  over  to  Tau- 
.  (Diod.  xvi.  66,  68;  Pint  Timol.  9, 10.) 
i  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Rhegium,  till 
1  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  (b.  o.  280),  when  it 
ime  the  scene  of  a  memorable  catastrophe. 
ians  on  that  occasion,  viewing  with  appre- 
le  progress  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  dis- 
the  Carthaginians,  had  recourse  to  the 
liancc,  and  received  into  their  city  as  a 

a  body  of  Campanian  troops,  4000  in 
jnder  the  command  of  an  ofiScer  named 
But  these  troops  had  not  been  long  in  pos- 
the  city  when  tliey  were  tempted  to  follow 
pie  of  their  countrymen,  the  Mamertines, 
er  side  of  the  strait;  and  they  took  advan- 
1  alleged  attempt  at  defection  on  the  part 
egians,  to  make  a  promiscuous  massacre  of 

citizens,  while  they  reduced  the  women 
ren  to  slavery,  and  established  themselves 
i  occupation  of  the  town.  (Pol.  L  7;  Oros. 
)pian,  Samnit.  iii.  9  ;  Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  U. 
'.xc.  Vales,  p.  562  ;   Dion  Cass.  Fr.  40.  7 ; 

p.  258.)  The  Romans  were  unable  to 
em  for  this  act  of  treachery  so  long  as  they 
tpied  with  the  war  against  Pyrrhus;  and 
panians  for  some  years  continued  to  reap 
t  of  their  crime.  But  as  soon  as  Pyrrhus 
y  withdrawn  from  Italy,  the  Romans  turned 
s  against  their  rebellious  soldiers;  and  in 
I,    being  actively  supported  by  Hieron  of 

the  consul  Genucius  succeeded  in  re- 
begium  by  force,  though  not  till  after  a 
;.  Great  part  of  the  Gampanians  perished 
fence  ;  the  rest  were  executed  by  order  of 
n  people.  (Pol.  i.  6, 7 ;  Oros.  iy.  3 ;  Dionys. 
xix.  1,  XX.  7.) 
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Rhegium  was  now  restored  to  the  survivors  of  its 
former  inhabitants  (PoL  L  7;  Liv.  xxxi.  31 ;  Ay- 
pan,  I.  c);  but  it  must  have  sufiered  severely,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  again  recovered  its  farmer 
prosperity.  Its  name  is  hardly  mentioned  daring 
the  First  Punic  War,  but  in  the  second  the  citizens 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fideUty  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  repeated  attempts  of  Hannibal  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  were  uniformly 
repulsed.  (Liv.  xxiii.  30,  xxiv.  1,  xxvi.  12,  xxix.  6.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Rhegium  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  history  under  the  Roman  Republic  ;  but 
we  learn  from  several  incidental  notices  that  it  con- 
tinned  to  enjoy  its  own  laws  and  nominal  liberty  as 
a  "foederata  civitas,"  though  bound,  in  common 
with  other  cities  in  the  same  condition,  to  furnish 
an  auxiliary  naval  contingent  as  often  as  required. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  31,  XXXV.  16,  xxxvi.  42.)  It  was  not 
till  after  the  Social  War  that  the  Rhegians,  like  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  passed  into  the  condition 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  Rhegium  itself  became  a 
Roman  Munidpium.  (Cic,  Verr.  iv.  60,  PhiL  i.  3, 
pro  Arch.  3.)  Shortly  before  this  (b.  c.  91)  the 
city  had  sufiered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which 
had  destroyed  a  large  part  of  it  (Strab.  vi.  p.  258 ; 
Jul  Obseq.  114);  but  it  seems  to  have,  in  great 
measure,  recovered  from  this  cahunity,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Appian  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic 
as  one  of  the  dghteen  flourishing  cities  of  Italy, 
which  were  promised  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  3.)  Rhegium,  however,  had  tiie  good 
fortune  to  escape  on  this  occasion  by  the  personal 
favour  of  Octavian  (Ih.  86);  and  during  the  war 
which  followed  between  him  and  Sextos  Pompeios, 
B.  c.  38 — 36,  it  became  one  of  the  most  important 
posts,  which  was  often  made  by  Octavian  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  fleet  and  army.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  258;  Appian,  J?.  C  v.  81, 84;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
18, 47.)  To  reward  the  Rhegians  for  their  services 
on  this  occasion,  Augustus  increased  the  population, 
which  was  in  a  declining  state,  by  the  addition  of  a 
body  of  new  colonists ;  but  the  old  inhabitants  were 
not  expelled,  nor  did  the  city  assume  the  title  of  a 
Colouia,  though  it  adopted,  in  gratitude  to  Augustus, 
the  name  of  Rhegium  Julium.  (Strab.  I.  c;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  9 ;  Orell.  Inter.  3838.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
was  a  populous  and  flourishing  place,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  cities  which,  like  Neapolis  and  Tarentum, 
still  preserved  some  remains  of  its  Greek  civilisation. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  253,  259.)  Traces  of  ^his  may  be 
observed  also  in  inscriptions,  some  of  which,  of  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  present  a  curious 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  while  others  have  the 
names  of  Roman  magistrates,' though  the  inscriptions 
themselves  are  in  Greek.  (Morisani,  Irucr.  B^mae, 
4to.  Neap.  1770,  pp.  83,  126,  &c. ;  Boeckh,  C.  /. 
6760—6768.) 

Its  favourable  situation  and  its  importance,  as 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Sicilian  straits, 
preserved  Rhegium  from  falling  into  the  same  state 
of  decay  as  many  other  cities  in  tlie  south  of  Italy. 
It  continued  to  exbt  as  a  considerable  city  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  (PUn.  iii.  6. 
s.  10;  Ptol.  I  c.  ;  Itin.  Ant  pp.  112,  116,  490), 
and  was  the  termination  of  the  great  highway 
which  led  through  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy, 
and  formed  tlie  customary  mode  of  conmianication 
with  Sicily.  In  a.  d.  410  Rhegium  became  the 
limit  of  the  progress  of  Alaric,  who  after  thft  ca.^ 
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it  IhoM  pniiriiiMa  OD  his 
iuatcr  of  Bhcgium,  fratn 
croM  oTcr  into  Sicilj,  bat,  being 
ttimpt,  retncHl  his  >t«ps  u  &r 
M  Con»ntii,  vbcni  bs  died,     (lliit.  Mitcett.  xiiL 
p.  S35.)     Somewhit  later  it  is  described  by  C»»- 


3  elill  1  floni 


Epl«e  (»'"■■.: 


U), 


B  d«y>  of  Pmim  Diaconiu.  {Hiit.  Lang.  ii.  17.) 
mnc  the  Gothic  nni  ifter  th«  bU  of  the  Weet- 
1  Emprt,  Rbi^nin  beul  ■  comidemble  part, 
'   ■      1,  but  it  Will  mken  by 


thu)  10  nukfl  from  Rt^gio  On  the  otJiff  Imd 
the  bucnptioD  of  La  PoUa  (Forum  Popihi)  pm 
[b*  dutjjin  frcnn  the  plus  of  punge,  >bich  il 
dnicnila*  u  "  Ad  Stjitnain "  at  only  6  miWi. 
(MomiDHn,  Iiuer  R.  N  6276  )  Yet  it  b  )in>- 
babla  that  tba  apM  meuit  u  rcalljr  the  lUBe  ii 
botb  cues,  u  fmn  tba  ilrocg  cniniit  in  \\k 
ritrwti  tb*  plux  gf  cmharbUKO  must  ilvsyi  hm 
IHD  Marly  the  jwne  [E.  H.  B.] 


>.  549,  I 


expediti, 


Sicilj.  (Procop.  B.  G.  \.  B.  iii.  18,  37,  38.)  It 
■abwjuenlly  fell  leiin  into  tbe  huHia  of  the  Gr«k  ! 
emperors,  end  continoed  (object  to  them,  wilh  Ih*  | 
«c«ptioa  of  ■  ibnrt  period  when  it  wu  occupied  by 
the  Sanweni.  until  it  pnesed  under  the  duminion  of 
Robert  Goietmrd  in  A,  D.  1060.  Tba  modem  city  of 
Rrggio  \»  atlU  a  cnneidor^lo  place,  oitb  a  popn- 
laiion  of  eboiit  10,000  eoula,  uid  ii  the  capital  of 
the  proTinco  of  Co/nfrrtd  Vltra;  hat  il  hu  luaered 
(merely  in  modem  limes  (rom  earthquakes,  having 
been  almont  entirely  destroyed  in  1783,  and  ij^aiD 
in  jjreiit  part  overthrown  in  18*1.  It  has  no  re- 
main! of  antiquity,  eicept  a  few  inscriptiono,  hat 
nnmeroos  coine.  nms,  mouics,  and  other  ancient 
relice  have  hem  brought  to  light  by  eicavitinni, 

Rhecium  waa  celebrated  in  antiquity  aa  the  birth- 
place of  the  lyric  poet  Ibjcni,  as  well  as  that  of  Lycua 
the  historian,  the  father  of  Lycophmn.  (Suid.  i.  r. 
Itiimit  I  Id.  1.  r.  A^>.)  It  )!ave  birth  alio  to  the  ccle- 
bnlcdecutplorPythBpiraatDiae.  Lai^n.  liii.  1.  §47; 
Paiu.Ti.4.§*);  indloaeTeral  of  theirunorFytha- 
porean  philiiMtpben,  whose  names  are  enmnerated 
by  lamblichra  (  Kit  JyA.  S67),  hut  none  of  lhe» 
are  of  much  note.  Its  territory  waa  fertile,  and 
noted  for  the  eiMllence  of  iu  winea,  which  were 
especinllj  R'tecmed  for  their  ulubiitj.  (Alhen,  i. 
p.  Sli.)  Cuiiudoras  describes  it  as  well  adapted 
for  linee  andolina,  hot  not  anited  to  com.  (Far. 
xii.  U.)  Another  production  in  which  it  eicelitd 
waa  its  breed  of  muled,  so  that  Anaxilas  the  despot 
waa  repeaiedly  victor  at  the  Olympic  games  with 
the  chariot  drawn  by  mulee  (ir^m),  and  his  eon 
Leophron  DbtaiDed  tlie  tune  diitinction.  (Dne  of 
these  victories  »u  celebrated  by  Simonides.  (He- 
raclid.  AiJit.  SS)  Atlieu.L  p.  3;  Pollux,  Ononuul. 
T.  75.) 

Rhenium  itself  was,  as  ilnady  mentioned,  the 
termination  of  the  tins  of  high-road  which  tnverard 
the  whole  lenjrth  of  Soatbam  Italy  from  Capua  to 
tbe  Sicilian  itnil,  and  iraa  lirat  conalmcted  by  the 
Htor  Pojuliua  in  e.  c.  134.  (Orell.  Iiuer.  3308 ; 
"  ■"  -176 ;  RiWchel,  ,Vo».  f/.^- 
.  freijueiitcd  pl^«  of  pasd^ 
>  Aleasana  was,  in  ancient 
nee,  not  at  IfbrEioni  itself, 


pp.11, 12.)  Hutth 
for  crosainj!  the  at 


marked  bj  a  cotamn,  anil  thence  known  by  the  nnme 
of  CuLiiMNA  Khihiika.  (/til.  AuL  pp.  98,  106, 
11  Ii  Piin,  iiu  5.  s.  10;  ii'frr,it«''  otoMi,  Slnib. 
T.  p.  257.)  The  di.tanca  of  tbii  from  KbeKiam  is 
ipven  buh  by  Pliny  and  Strain  at  12]  mileg  or  100 
stadia,  and  the  latter  places  it  only  6  oiadia  fnin 
the  promontory  of  Caenyg  or  Ainln  drl  Ftsm.     It 

hood  of  tlio  modern  village  of  VUta  San  Gi<nnnmi. 


RHEGHA  CP^^u),  *be  name  of  >  take  or  !>■ 
^no  formed  by  the  river  Cydnas  in  Cilicis,  tt  ia 
nooth,  shoot  5  stadia  below  Tartas;  the  inhibii- 
tnta  of  this  city  need  it  as  their  port.  (Sinb. 
liv.  p.  673;  Stadiam.  Mar.  Mag.  g|  155, 1S<. 
■here  it  is  called  "Prri^t  It.  Bieroi.  p.  5'9.) 
The  twolaat  authoritia  place  the  Rh^ina70itadii 
From  Tarma,  which  may  poaaibly  refer  to  a  patli- 
cnlar  point  of  it,  aa  the  Khegma  irss  verv  eitai- 
«ve.  [LS.] 

RHEGJIA.     [EputABAnrrAK.] 

RHEl'MEA  ('Ptyi«,  BBckh,  /user.  no.  4S90), 
1  town  of  AuraniHs,  as  appran  from  an  inacripiiia 
found  by  Borckhardt  (TVarefa,  p.  69)  at  Dat-A 
Lcben,  eitnated  threo-qnartera  of  an  hair  from  Ibi 
nodem  village  of  Rma-tl-LiAf,  when  then  standi 
1  building  with  a  flat  roof  and  three  iKeptacIn  t' 
the  dead,  with  an  inscription  over  the  door.  (Etockl], 
Inter.  4587—4589  ;  comp.  BoekiDghain.  Arai 
rribei.  p.  256.)  fE.aJ.] 

BHEITHRUM.     [Ithaca,  p  98,  a.] 

RHEITI.     [AmcA,  ^  3S8,  ».] 

RHENI.     [Bksi.] 

HHKSEIA.     [DiLoe,  p.  760.] 

BHENUS  CPflfoi),  one  of  the  UrjMt  livHi  in 
Earopp,  ia  not  BO  Img  aa  the  DaDabe,  bat  u  • 
conimeicial  channel  it  is  the  6i»t  of  European  rinn, 
uid  aa  a  political  boondary  it  has  been  bctb  ia 
incient  and  modem  tima  the  moat  important  fnn- 
tier  in  Europe.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  moootaiu 
which  belong  to  the  gronp  of  the  £l  Gcduri  in 
Switurland,  ahonl  46°  SC  N.  lat.  There  are  ibm 
branchcg.  The  V'onbr-RJinn  and  the  Jftttr{-Mc« 
Diaeatii,  which  ia  only  a  few  mik*  fi«n 


respective 


The  1 


where 


u>  «u.t  by  n. 

Joined  by  the  nmler.RMem.  At  Clutr  (Cms 
which  ia  below  the  junction  of  the  ITMtr-Riiin. 
tbe  nver  becomes  navigable  and  has  a  general 
northern  coorva  to  the  Bodemaea  or  LaJ^  of  Con- 
itrni,  the  Laens  Brigantinus  or  Venetus.  Tbit 
lake  consists  of  two  pans,  of  which  the  weitera 
part  or  UnterKt,  ia  aboDt  30  feet  lower  than  thl 
chief  part,  called  the  Loie  of  Conitaiu.  Tbe  aarx 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  Unltnre  is  westward,  and  it  ii 
Lble  as  br  as  the  falls  of  ScliaffJut»Kn,  whirh 
t  mentioned  by  any  of  tbe  ancient  gec^rnphen. 
intermpced  by  a  snuUer  fall  at  Laafitinrs, 
and  tbtro  ia  a  rapid  new  JUeuf/iUM,  10  miln 
>>d(ni  Lotfidiwq.    TU  muw  is  Kill  wot  In 
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Bade  (Basilia),  where  the  Bhine  is  aboot  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  here  we  maj  fix  the  terminatloii 
of  the  Upper  Bhine.  The  drainage  of  all  that  part 
of  Switzerland  which  lies  north  of  the  Lake  qf 
Gemeva  and  the  Bernese  Alps  la  carried  to  the 
Rhine  by  the  ^  or,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank 
at  Goblenz,  one  of  the  Boouui  Conflaentes. 

From  Basle  the  Bhine  has  a  general  north  course 
to  Bonn,  where  it  enters  the  low  countiy  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe. 
This  may  be  called  the  Middle  Bhine.  In  this  part 
of  its  course  the  river  receives  few  streams  on  the 
left  bank.  The  chief  river  is  the  Mosel  (Mosella), 
which  joins  it  at  Coblenz  (Gonfluentes).  On  the 
right  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  Neckar  (Nicer),  the 
Ilain  (Moenns),  which  joins  it  at  Maikz  (Mogun- 
tiacom),  and  the  Lahn  (Langana),  which  joins  it  at 
Niederlahnatein, 

Below  Bonn  the  river  has  still  a  general  north 
course  past  Cologne  (Colonla  Agrippinensis)  as  far 
as  NTese/,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the 
Uppe  (Luppia),  and  higher  up  by  the  Roer  wRukr 
(Bura).  .  Between  Cologne  and  Wesel  it  is  joined  on 
the  west  side  by  the  Er/i.  From  Wesel  its  course 
k  NW.  and  then  west  to  Pannerden  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  At  Pannerden  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  southern  is  called  the 
Waal  (Vahalis),  and  the  northern  retuns  the  name 
of  Bhine.  The  Waal  has  the  greater  volume  of 
water.  It  runs  westward,  and  is  j(Hned  at  Gorcum 
oo  the  left  bank  by  the  Maaa  (Mtwa).  The  Maae 
itself  divides  several  times  after  its  junction  with 
the  WaaL  The  main  branch  is  joined  on  the  right 
nde  by  the  Leek,  a  branch  which  comes  from  the 
Bhine  Proper  at  Wyck  by  Ihaintede^  and  flows  past 
BotUrdam  into  the  North  Setu 

The  Bh'me,  which  was  divided  at  Pannerden^ 
mns  north  to  Amheim  (Arenacum),  above  which 
town  it  communicates  with  the  Yetel  at  Doea- 
hmrg  by  a  channel  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Fossa  Drusiana,  the  canal  of  Drusus.  [Fi^evo 
Lacus.]  The  Yssel  runs  north  from  Doetburg 
to  the  Zuider  Zee,  which  it  enters  on  the  east  side 
below  the  town  of  Kampen.  The  Bhine  runs  west- 
ward fttxn  Amkamy  and  at  Wyck  by  Dmtrstede^  as 
already  said,  sends  off  the  branch  called  the  Leck^ 
which  joins  the  J/oru.  The  Bliine  divides  again  at 
Utrecht  (Trsjectum) :  one  branch  called  the  Vecht 
runs  northward  into  the  Zuider  Zee;  the  other, 
the  Rhine,  or  Old  Bhine,  continues  its  course  with 
diminished  volume,  and  pasbing  by  Leiden  enters 
the  North  Sea  at  Katwgck,  The  whole  course  of 
the  Rhine  is  estimated  at  about  950  miles. 

The  delta  of  the  Bhine  lies  between  the  Ttsel, 
which  flows  into  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  the  Maas,  if 
we  look  at  it  simply  as  determined  by  mere  boun- 
daries. But  all  this  surface  is  not  alluvial  ground, 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht  and 
that  part  of  Gnelderiand  which  is  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  the  Ystel  contains  small 
elevations  which  are  not  alluvial. 

This  description  of  the  Bhine  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  what  the  ancient  writers  have 
nid  of  it 

The  first  description  of  the  Bhine  that  we  possess 
from  any  good  authority  is  Caesar's,  though  he  had 
not  seen  much  of  it  He  says  (B.  G.  iv.  15)  that 
it  rises  in  the  Al{Hne  regions  of  the  Lepontii,  and 
passes  in  a  long  course  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
Mantnates,  Helvetii,  Seqnani,  Mediomatrici,  Triboci, 
and  Treviri,  in  artpid  oooraa    The oaioe NantoatcB 
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is  corrupt  [Nautuatzs].  If  we  make  the  limits 
of  the  Treviri  extend  nearly  to  the  Netherlands  or 
the  commencement  of  the  low  country,  Caesar  has 
shown  pretty  clearly  the  phu^e  where  the  Bhine 
enters  the  great  plam.  On  approaching  the  ocean, 
he  says,  it  forms  many  ishmds,  and  enters  the  sea 
by  several  months  (capita).  He  knew  that  the 
Bhine  divided  into  two  main  branches  near  the 
sea ;  and  he  says  that  one  of  the  branches  named 
the  Vahalis  {Waal)  joined  the  Mosa  {Maaa),  and 
formed  the  Insula  Batavorum  [Batavokux  In- 
sula]. He  speaks  of  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and 
its  breadth  and  depth  in  that  part  where  he  built 
his  wooden  bridge  over  it  {B.G.  iv.  17.)  Ho 
made  the  bridge  between  Coblenz  and  Andemach, 
higher  up  than  the  place  where  the  river  enters  the 
low  country.  He  crossed  the  Bhine  a  second  time 
by  a  bridge  which  he  constructed  a  little  higher  up 
than  the  first  bridge.    (B.  G.  vi.  9.) 

Those  persons,  and  Caesar  of  course,  who  said 
that  the  Bhine  had  more  than  two  outlets  were 
criticised  by  Aainius  Pollio  (Strab.  iv.  p.  192)  ;  and 
Virgil  {Aen,  viiL  724,  Bhenique  bicornis)  follows 
Pollio  s  authority.  But  if  the  Mosa  divided  as  it 
does  now,  Caesar  was  right  and  Pollio  was  wrong. 

Strabo,  who  had  some  other  authorities  for  his 
description  of  the  Bhine  besides  Caesar,  and  perliaps 
besides  Caesar  and  Pollio,  does  not  admit  Pollio's 
statement  of  the  Bliine  having  a  course  of  6000 
stadia;  and  yet  Pollio's  estimate  is  much  below  the 
truth.  Strabo  says  that  the  length  of  the  river  in 
a  right  line  is  not  much  above  one-half  of  Pollio's 
estimate,  and  that  if  we  add  1000  stadia  for  the 
windings,  that  will  be  enough.  This  assertion  and 
his  argument  founded  on  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
show  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  circuit  that 
the  Bhine  makes  between  its  source  and  Baele.  He 
knew,  however,  that  it  flowed  north,  but  unluckily 
he  supposed  the  Seine  also  to  flow  north.  He  also 
made  tiie  great  mistake  of  affirming  that  the  county 
of  Kent  may  be  seen  from  the  mouths  of  the  lUiine. 
He  says  that  the  Bhine  had  several  sources,  and  he 
places  them  in  the  Adulas,  a  part  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  same  mountain  ma!>s  he  places  the  source  of 
the  Aduas,  or  Addua  {Adda),  which  flows  south 
into  the  lake  Larius  {Logo  di  Como),     [Addua.] 

The  mwt  difficult  question  about  the  Bhine  is  the 
outlets.  When  Pliny  and  Tacitus  wrote,  Drusus 
the  brother  of  Tiberius  had  been  on  the  lower  Bhine, 
and  also  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus,  and  other 
Boinan  commanders.  Pliny  (iv.  14)  speaks  of 
the  Bhenus  s^  the  Mosa  as  two  distinct  rivers. 
In  another  passage  (iv.  15)  he  says  tliat  the 
Bhine  has  three  outlets :  the  western,  named  Helium, 
flows  into  the  Mosa;  the  moHt  northerly,  named 
Flevum,  flows  into  the  lakes  {Zuider  Zee);  and  the 
middle  branch,  which  is  of  moderate  size,  retains 
the  name  Bhenus.  He  supposed  that  there  were 
islands  in  the  Bhine  between  the  Helium  and  the 
Flevum;  and  the  Batavorum  Insula,  in  which  were 
the  Cannincfutes  also,  is  one  of  them.  He  also 
places  between  thes»e  two  branches  the  islands  of  the 
Frisii,  Chauci,  Frisiabones,  Sturii,  and  Marsacii. 
The  Flevum  of  Pliny  corresponds  to  the  Flevo  o£ 
MeU  [Flevo  Lacus],  who  mentions  this  branch 
and  only  another,  which  he  calls  the  Bhenus,  which 
corresponds  to  Pliny's  Bhenus.  Mela  mentions  no 
other  outlets.  He  considered  the  third  to  be  the 
Mosa,  we  may  suppose,  if  he  knew  anything  about 
it. 

TaciVoft  (,Amu  u.  ^"^  ^owrm  ^Ooal  ^^  I&sSsbi^ 
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divides  into  two  branches  at  tlie  head  of  the  Bata- 
vonim  lusula.  The  branch  which  flows  along  the 
Gennan  bank  keeps  its  name  and  its  rapid  course  to 
the  Ocean.  The  branch  which  flows  on  the  Gallic 
bank  is  broader  and  less  rapid :  this  is  the  Vuhalis 
(IT'aa/),  which  flows  into  the  Mosa.  {IlisL  v.  23.) 
[B.vTAVouuM  Ia'sula.]  He  knows  only  two  out- 
lets of  the  Khine,  and  one  of  them  is  throuf^h  the 
Mosa.  The  Khine,  as  he  calls  the  eastern  branch, 
is  the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  German ia.  East 
of  this  eastern  branch  he  places  the  Fri.sii  (^Ann. 
iv.  72) ;  and  herein  he  agrees  with  Pliny,  who 
places  them  between  the  Middle  Rhine  and  tlie 
Fl«»vum.  Accordingly  the  Rhenus  of  Tacitus  is 
the  Khenus  of  Mela  and  Pliny. 

This  third  branch  of  the  Rhine  seems  to  be  that 
which  Tacitus  calls  the  work  of  Drusua  (Ann.  ii. 
6),  and  which  Seutonius  {Claudius,  c.  1)  mentions 
without  saying  where  it  was :  "  Drusus  trans  Rhenum 
fossas  novi  et  immensi  opens  eficcit,  quae  nunc  adhuc 
Drusinac  vocantur."  Gcrmanicus  in  his  ezpodition 
ajjainst  the  northern  Germans  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  6),  or- 
dered his  fleet  to  assemble  at  the  Batavorum  liLiula, 
whence  it  sailed  through  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  and 
the  lakes  into  the  Ocean  and  to  the  river  Ami.^ia 
(Kma).  This  course  was  probably  taken  to  avoid 
the  n^ivigation  along  the  sea-coast  of  Holland.  On 
a  funner  occasion  Gcrmanicus  hod  taken  the  same 
course  (Ann.  i.  60),  and  his  father  Drusus  liad 
done  the  same. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  4),  who  wrote  after  Tacitus  and 
Pliny,  is  acquainted  with  three  outlets  of  the  Rhine. 
He  places  first  the  outlet  of  the  Mosa  in  24°  40' 
long.,  53°  20'  lat.  He  then  comes  to  the  Batavi 
and  to  Lngdunum,  which  town  he  places  in  20°  30' 
long.,  .53°  20'  lat.  The  western  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
is  in  20°  4.)'  long.,  53°  20'  lat.  The  middle  mouth 
is  in  27°  long.,  53° 30'  lat.;  an^  the  eastern  in  28° 
long..  54°  lat.  His  absolute  numbers  are  incorrect, 
and  they  may  be  relatively  incorrect  also.  His 
western  outlet  is  a  little  ca^t  of  Lugdunum,  and 
this  should  bo  the  Old  Rhine  or  Rhine  Proper. 
The  middle  mouth  is  further  cast,  and  the  eastern 
mouth  further  east  still.  The  eastern  mouth  may 
be  the  Yssd,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  Ptolemy's 
middle  mouth  is.  Gosselin  supposes  that  Ptolemy's 
western  mouth  may  have  been  about  Zandwoord. 
He  further  supposes  that  the  Middle  Mouth  ac- 
cording to  his  measures  was  about  the  latitude  of 
Bakhim,  about  4  leagues  above  Zandtcoord^  and 
lie  odds  that  this  mouth  was  not  known  to  those 
writers  who  preceded  Ptolemy,  and  ^'e  may  con- 
jecture that  it  was  little  used,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  outlets  that  cea.sed  to  be  navigable.  The 
third  mouth  he  supposes  to  correspond  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vlie.  But  nothing  can  be  more  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  than  this  explanation,  founded 
on  Ptolemy's  measurements  and  pure  conjecture. 
JSo  inuch  as  this  is  plain.  Ptolemy  d(»es  not  reckon 
the  Mixsa  as  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine,  as  the 
Roman  writers  do;  and  he  makes  three  outlets  be- 
sides the  outlet  of  the  Mosa. 

'J'ijis  country  of  swamps,  rivers,  and  forests  through 
which  the  Lower  Rhine  flowed  has  certainly  under- 
gone great  changes  since  the  Roman  period,  owing 
to  the  floods  of  the  Rhine  and  the  inundations  of 
the  sea,  and  it  is  very  diflicult,  pcrhaio  imp'wsible, 
to  muke  the  ancient  derJcrijitions  agree  with  the 
modern  locaUlies.    Sl\\\  it  vcaa  a  diLcd  opinion  that 
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the  Waal  at  Pamterden,  or  whererer  it  may  han 
been  in  former  times.  One  of  the  great  outlets  vis 
tliat  which  we  call  the  Alaas  that  Hows  bj  RotUr. 
dam:  the  other  was  the  Rhine  Proper  that  entered  \h.f 
sea  near  Leiden,  and  it  was  the  stream  from  Pok- 
nerden  to  Leiden  that  formed  the  boundarr  betven: 
G.nllia  and  Germania.  (ScrvitiSf  ad  Aeneid.  til. 
727.)  Ptolemy  places  all  his  three  outlets  in  Gii- 
lia,  and  it  is  the  eastern  mouth  which  he  \ijXh 
the  boundary  between  Roman  Gallia  and  Great  (kr- 
mania  (ii..  11.  §  1).  If  his  eastern  mouth  i»  the 
Yascl,  he  makes  this  river  from  Amheim  to  tiie 
outlet  of  the  Yssel  the  eastern  limit  of  RoniiB 
Gallia  in  his  time.  This  may  be  so,  bat  it  «u 
not  so  that  Pliny  and  Tacitus  understuod  the  buoc- 
dary.  Whatever  chances  niaj  have  taken  jJjce 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Rhine,  D*Anvi]le*6  ccocliui'a 
is  just,  when  he  says  that  we  can  cx{^d  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  places  snificiently  to  icab 
it  agree  with  the  statements  of  the  ancient  anthcn. 

The  floods  of  the  Rhine  have  been  kept  in  tbir 
limits  by  embankments  of  eartli  which  bepn  it 
Wesel,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  DuMaeUorf.  uJ 
extend  along  the  Rhine  and  its  branches  to  the  ki. 
The  Romans  began  these  works.  In  the  timr  d 
Nero,  Pompeius  Paullinns,  to  keep  his  soldien  en- 
ploycd,  finished  an  embankment  (*' agger ")  cd 'Jx 
Rliine  which  Drusus  had  b^un  axty-three  yon 
before.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  53.)  It  has  sometimeb  bm 
supposed  that  this  "agger"  is  the  "moles "which 
Civilis  broke  down  in  the  war  which  he  carrifd  a 
against  the  Romans  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  (Tac.  fol 
V.  19.)  The  consequence  of  throwing  down  tlu 
"  moles  "  was  to  leave  nearlj  dry  the  chatmel  betvta 
the  Batavorum  InsuU  and  Germania,  which  duund 
is  the  Proper  Rhine.  The  effect  of  throwing  dt:«ii 
the  "  moles  "  was  the  same  as  if  the  river  fajui  lyvo 
driven  back  ("  velut  abacto  amne  **).  This  codii  ih( 
have  been  effected  by  destroying  an  embankmo;; 
but  if  the  ^  moles  "  of  Drusos  was  a  dike  which  pro- 
jected into  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  prerptitni; 
most  of  the  water  from  going  down  the  TIW,  ud 
for  maintaining  the  channel  of  the  Rhine  on  theoonb 
side  of  the  Batavorum  Insula,  we  can  undeKtaed 
why  Civilis  destroyed  and  whj  Drmns  had  coc- 
structcd  it.  Drusus  constmcted  it  to  keep  tbe 
channel  full  on  the  north  side  of  the  BataronD 
Insula,  and  to  maintain  this  as  a  frontier  against 
the  Germans  ;  and  so  we  have  another  proof  tbtf 
the  Rhine  Proper  or  the  Middle  Rhine  was  the 
boundary  between  Gallia  and  Gemuwia  in  this  port, 
as  every  passage  of  Tacitus  shows  in  wfaicb  be 
speaks  of  it.  Civilis  destroyed  the  "  moles  '  to  stif 
the  Romans  in  their  pursuit  of  him  ;  for  they  were 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  bad  no  boats 
there  to  make  a  bridge  with,  l^ert  nndentiadi  K 
so,  and  he  is  probably  right. 

Another  great  Roman  wcurk  in  the  Delta  of  t^ 
Rhine  was  the  canal  of  Corbulo.  The  Rumao  cod- 
querors  left  durable  monuments  of  their  donmiion  in 
sill  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  even  in  tbr 
watery  regions  of  the  Rhine,  where  thev  had  to  fi^ 
with  floods,  with  the  tempests  of  the  ocean,  and  a  war- 
like people  whose  home  was  in  the  inarbbes  aiti 
forests. 

The  Rhine  was  the  great  frontier  of  the  Roroiss 
against  the  German  tribes.  All  the  citin  on  lb* 
west  or  Gallic  side,  from  Leiden  to  Bafle,  were  eithn* 
of  their  foundation  or  were  strengthened  and  foiliM 


the  Rhine  divided  mlo  two  ^«a\.\^Tvcvdi«&,«i&C>TvfisasV^N  S^^m.    Vdl  l^«  time  of  Tiberiiu  eight  kgkni 
fcaysj  and  this  was  lYie  dimm  ^  \>aft  "^Vana  ltaav\^tta5^<^^^\x!i»8a«^l^^^S&^ 
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Ttiia  article  mij  tw  md  with  Ihe  irticlea  Bata- 
TOBmi  Ihsula,  Flevo  Lagus,  FoasA  Cohruia- 
Mia,  UlMA,  IIOSKLLA,  vid  Gallia  Trahbalfiha. 

(ITAnYillB,  ;^u(i;(,  ^.,  ■■  Rheniu  ' ;  Fernif  Cy- 
eb/paedia,  art.  "  Rhine  ';  ud  Ukut,  Gallieo, — who 
htt  tollected  ill  Uw  U)cieiit  tnd  toanj  modem  Mi- 
tbdrities.)  [G.  L.] 

EUENUS  (Reno).  ■  river  of  Gilliit  Ciepwluu, 
and  lue  of  Ibe  loulfaeni  liibularies  of  the  PodiiB. 
<Plin.  iii.  16.  ■.  aa)  It  floiral  witbia  aboat  a  mik 
of  the  walls  of  BoDiaia  (fioJHpu),  on  Ibe  W.  aide 
of  tba  cilf,  and  is  eelebrated  id  hlstorr  on  account 
of  the  iolervie*  betneen  Antooj,  Octariau.  uid  Le- 
pidni,  nhich  ia  geDerall;  beliored  to  have  taken  place 
in  a  amall  ieland  fbtmcd  b;  iti  wKUra.  [Bovohia,] 
It  hai  it>  eooTca  in  the  Apeniunen  natrlj  SO  milcg 
abcn-e  Bologxa,  and  is  a  eoiuidenble  etreun,  tboDgh 
called  bf  Silins  Itilicos  "  parTns,"  to  diatingniBh  it 
from  it*  far  (jreater  ruraesale,  the  JUwa.  (Sil.  Ital. 
riii.  S99.)  In  the  lime  of  Pliej  it  is  prob.ble  that 
it  diKhu^  its  witere  into  the  principal  channel  of 
the  Pailna,  bnl  at  the  preant  day  thej  are  tnnied 
aside  into  an  artiGcial  cbinnd  before  readiing  tbat 
rirer,  and  are  thus  carried  into  the  arm  now  known 
■a  the  J\i  di  Primary.  Hence  the  mouth  of  that 
branch  of  the  Pa  is  now  called  the  Fax  dtl  Rtno. 
Plinr  leib  us  that  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Rbenns  were  superior  to  all  othen  for  making 
■nowa.    (Plin.  iTi.  36.  8.  65.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

RUESAENA('P^<rauai,  PtoL  v.  IB.  §  13;  •piaiva, 
Stepfa.  B.  t.  B.;  Amm.  iUrc.  luii,  5;  Restuuna, 
Tab.  Pfsl.;  Raiin,  A'olit  Imp.;  Elh.  'Ptmri-nit, 


..«.),  a 


rnof  » 


Biderabia 


at  the  northern  eatremiL J  of  Uesopoti 
tnated  near  the  Boarcea  of  theCbabora3(f  Aohii'),  on 
the  great  road  which  led  from  Carrhae  to  Micepho- 
rinm,  about  88  miles  from  Niaibia  and  40  from 
Dara.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  19,  dt  Atdif.  ii.  a.)  It 
was  iMar  thia  town  that  Gordian  the  Younger  fell  in 
■  battle  with  Ihe  Peraians.  (Amm.  Man.  I.  c.)  A 
dun  exists  of  the  emperor  Decius,  bearing  the  legend 
CEn.  KOA.  FHCAINHCIUN.,  which  maj  in  all 
protMbility  be  referred  to  thia  town.  In  the  Notit. 
Imp.  the  place  is  subject  to  the  govemment  of  Ihe 
Dux  OsrhDcnie  {polit.  Dign.  ed.  Biicking,  i.  p.  400], 
and  ■  bidhap  of  Besaina  b  rnentioned  among  tboH 
«ho  subscribed  their  names  it  the  Council  of  Nicuea. 
Under  Theodmius,  the  town  sppeera  to  baie  been 
pwliallj  rebuilt,  and  to  have  iBCeived  the  title  of 
TiiEODoaiopous.  (Hierocl.  p.  793.)  Theie  can 
ba  iu>  iloubt  that  it  is  at  present  represented  bj 
Rat-al-Ain,  a  considerable  enttcpflt  nf  commerce 
in  the  proriuee  of  Diarbetr.  It  was  nearly  de. 
Mroyed  by  the  Iroopa  of  Timir,  in  A.  D.  1393. 
(D'Herbelol,  Diet.  OriaO.  i.  p.  HO,  iii.  p.  lia  i 
Miebohr,  li.  p.  390.)  [V.] 


RHETICO,  a  monnlain  of  Germany,  nieniiiHiei: 
only  by  Pomp,  tiela  (iii.  3).  along  with  Mounl 
TauoDi.     As  DO  [arlicDUn  are  stated  it  I*  imptw- 


BHINOCORURA. 

lible  to  iJentify  it, and  Gennan  writer 


so  divided 


of  the  Siebngebirge,  near  Bfam.  while  oChen 
identify  it  with  a  mountain  in  the  Tirol.     [L.  S.] 

SHIDAGUS  (Cnrt.  vi.  i.  §  7),  a  river  of  Hyr- 
cania.  which  flows  from  the  moimtains  NW.  to  the 
Caefaau.  Aleiinder  cneeed  it  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Dareias.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  u 
the  Chmtres  of  Ammianns  (xiiii  !4),  and  may 
perhaps  be  reproented  by  Ihe  prrsent  tiffin.  [V.j 

BHIKOCOBU'BA  or  RHINOCOLU'RA  (■?». 
tiinnipa,  Faljb.  Ptol.  Joseph.;  'PimdAouFu,  Stiab.: 
Elh.  'FiyrxoiTiSfpot,  'PifoHoiypouplnii),  a  maritime 
city  on  the  cmdnea  of  Egyptand  Palestine,  and  coD- 
■eqnently  reckoned  ssnetimes  to  one  country,  aonw. 
timea  to  the  ether.  Strabo,  going  south,  nckon* 
Gaaa,  Raphia,  Rhinnoolnra  (iri.  p.  759)j  Polybiua, 
going  north,  reckona  it  to  Egypt,  calling  Raphia  the 
Erst  city  of  Coelesyria  (v.  80).  Ploleinj  ahw 
reckons  it  to  Egypt,  and  plaeea  it  in  the  dislrJct  of 
Cosaiotis  (iv.  5.  §  12),  between  Oatradne  and  An- 
Ihjdou.  The  Itmerariam  Anloiini  (p.  lil)  placta 
il  iiii.  M.P,  south  of  Kafia,  and  the  same  ditlance 
north  of  Oslncena.  The  following  curions  aicount 
of  ils  origin  and  name  is  givro  by  Diodurua  ^culus. 
Aclisanes,  king  of  Aet^opia,  having  conquered 
Egypt,  wilh  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  crime  in  his 

fly-acquired  dominion,  collected  together    "    ' 


ispecled 


unlry,  and,  aficr  judicii 


i  a  city  which  he  bad  built  for  them  on  the 
ity  of  Ihe  desert,  called,  fiom  their  mishap, 
slnra  (quasi  ^rvai  icd\ouf]ai=cur(i,  al.  /I.' lItl- 
f>alI$lu),siluaIedon  the  confinesof  Egypt  and  Syria, 
lear  the  shorai  and  from  its  situation  destilule  of 
learly  ail  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  soil  around  it 
vaa  salt,  and  the  amall  supply  of  well  water  within 
he  walls  was  bitter.  Neceasily,  the  mother  of 
ncention,  led  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  the  followmg 
lovel  expedient  fur  Ihcir  sustenance.  They  col- 
ility  of  neds,  and,  splitting  them  reiy 


e,  Ihej  w 


di  they  St 


they   c 


ights  from  Ilie  sea  (i.  GO). 

lunt  of  its  origin  ([,  c);  Seneca  ascrinea  tue  act 

I  a  Pertian  king,  and  assigua  the  city  to  Syria 
(lie  Ira,  iii.  SO).  Strabo  (ivL  p.  781)  menlums  it 
as  haling  been  the  great  emponnm  of  Indian  and 
Arabian  merchandise,  which  wu  discharged  at 
LeBce  Come,  on  Ihe  eastern  coast  of  the  Bei  Sea, 
chence  it  was  conveyed,  vil  Petia,  to  BhuMcolura, 
ind  thence  dispersed  to  all  quartan.  In  his  day, 
however,  Ihe  tide  of  commerce  Sowed  chiefly  down 
the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  name  occnra  m  Jom- 
phus,  but  tmconnecled  with  any  imporlant  event. 
It  is  known  to  tbe  ancient  ccclesUietical  writers  aa 
the  division  between  tbe  posMSsions  of  tbe  sons  of 
Hoah.  S.  Jerome  statea  that  the  "  River  of  Egypt " 
flowed  between  thia  city  and  Pelusinm  (Reljind, 
Falam.  pp.  28S,  2S6,  969— 97a);  and  in  one  pas. 
sage  the  LXX,  Innalate  "  the  Biver  of  Egypt ' 
by  Rhinocorora.  (/iaia&,  xxvii.  IS.)  It  is  re. 
marksble  that  this  penal  colony,  founded  for  muti- 
lated convicts,  should  have  become  fruitful  in  oiints; 
and  its  worthy  and  eiemplary  bishop  Uelas,  in  the 
time  of  the  Arian  pentecution.whowas  succeeJed  by 
his  brother  Solon,  became  the  ibuiider  of  a  succession 
of  religious  men,  which,  according  to  the  leBiimooj 
of  Sraomen,  cnnlinned  ti>  his  lime.     (_J/Ul.  Ecdti. 

vii.  31.)  Rhinocomn  is  now  Et-Arith,  u  the 
ZK  3 
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RHIPE. 


River  of  Egypt  is  Wady-el-Arish.  The  village  is 
gituated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  and  Ls  for  the  most  part  enclosed  within  a  wall 
of  considerable  thickness.  There  are  some  Roman 
rains,  such  as  marble  colomns,  &c,  and  a  very  fine 
well  of  good  water.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Traveltj 
pu  174,  October  7.)  [G.  W.] 

RHIPE.     [Enispb.] 

RHIPAEI  MONTES  (ri  'Piircua  6pri\  a  name 
applied  by  Grecian  fancy  to  a  mountain  chain  whose 
peaks  rose  to  the  N.  of  the  known  world.  It  is 
probably  connected  with  the  word  ^fvaf,  or  the  chili 
rushing  blasts  of  Bop4a9j  the  mountain  wind  or 
*♦  tramontana "  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  which 
was  conceived  to  issue  from  the  caverns  of  this 
mountain  range.  Hence  arose  the  notion  of  the 
happiness  of  those  living  beyond  these  mountanis  — 
the  only  place  exempt  from  the  northern  blasts.  In 
fact  they  appear  in  this  form  of  'PiTof,  in  Alcman 
{Froffm.  p.  80,  ed.  Welcker),  a  lyric  poet  of  the 
7  th  century  b.  c,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  them. 
The  contemporary  writns  Damastes  of  Sigeum  {jcqt. 
Steph.  B.  t.  V.  *X'KfpS6ptoi)  and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos 
(op.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  305)  agree  in  their 
statements  in  placing  beyond  the  fabled  tribes  of  the 
N.  the  Rhipaean  mountains  from  which  the  north 
wind  blows,  and  on  the  other  side  of  these,  on  the 
Sttt-coast,  the  Hyperboreans.  The  legends  connected 
with  this  imagined  range  of  mountains  lingered  for 
a  long  period  in  Grecian  literature,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  statements  of  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  {ap. 
Ad^an.  H.  A.  zi.  1)  and  Aristotle  (i/et  i.  13; 
com  p.  Soph.  Oed.  Col  1248;  Schol.  ad  loc.'^  Strab. 
vii.  pp.  295, 299.)  Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  the 
Rhipaean  mountains  or  the  Alps,  though  the  positive 
geography  of  the  N.  begins  with  him.  It  would  be 
an  idle  inquiry  to  identify  the  Rhipaean  range  with 
any  actual  chain.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
advanced,  the  geographical  ''mythus"  was  moved 
further  and  further  to  the  N.  till  it  reached  the 
48th  degree  of  latitude  N.  of  the  Maeotic  lake  and 
the  Caspian,  between  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Jaik,  where  Europe  and  Asia  melt  as  it  were  into 
each  other  in  wide  j  lains  or  steppes.  These  "  moun- 
tains of  the  winds'*  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
meteorological  "  mythus"  of  the  Hyperboreans  which 
wandered  with  Heracles  far  to  the  W.  Geogra- 
phical discovery  embodied  the  picture  which  the 
imagination  had  formed.  Poseidonius  (ap.  Athen. 
vi.  p.  223,  d.)  seems  to  have  considered  this  range 
to  be  the  Alps.  The  Roman  poets,  borrowing  from 
the  Greeks,  made  the  Rhipaean  chain  the  extreme 
limit  to  the  N.  (Virg.  Gem-g.  i.  240;  Propert  i.  6. 3; 
Sil.  It.  xi.  459);  and  Lucan  (iii.  273)  places  the 
sources  of  the  Tanais  in  this  chain.  (Comp.  Mela, 
i.  19.  §  18;  Plin.  iv.  24;  Amm.Marc.  xxii.  8.  §38; 
Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  6;  Sid.  ApoU.  ii.  343;  Jomand. 
Get.  16;  Oros.  i.  2.)  In  the  earlier  writers  the 
fonn  b  Ripaei,  but  with  Pliny  and  those  who 
followed  him  the  p  becomes  aspirated.  In  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  6.  §§  15,  19)  and  Mar- 
cian  (^Peripl.  §  39,  ed.  Didot)  the  Rhipaean  chain 
appears  to  be  that  gently  rising  ground  which 
divides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  from 
those  which  run  to  the  Euxine.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHISPIA  ('Pttnria),  a  place  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
of  uncertain  site  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  4;  Orelli,  In- 
tcript.  n.  4991),  though  it  is  commonly  identified 
with  Cztir.  (Schonwisner,  Antiquitates  Sabaruu^ 
p.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BHITHTMNA  ('Pievjuro),  ilXowii  c^CT«Xft,^V\Otw 


RHIZON. 

is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1 7.  §  7)  and  Plinv 
(iv.  20)  as  the  first  town  on  the  N.  coast  to  the  E.  of 
Amphimalla,  and  ia  spoken  of  as  a  Cretan  city  bj 
Steph.  B.,  in  whose  text  its  name  is  written  Bhi- 
thymnia  ('Pt(h;/ur{a:  Eik.*?iBvtufidxris^*ViB6iunoi). 
It  is  also  alluded  to  by  Lycophron  (76).  The 
modem  BMtkymnos  or  Retimo  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  site  of  which  it  stands. 
Eckhel  {Ntani  Vet  Anecdoti,  p.  155;  camp.  Rascbe, 
vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  1034)  first  assigned  to  BhithyinDS 
its  ancient  coins;  maritime  emblems  are  found  on 
them.    (Pashley,  CWte,  vol.  i.  p.  1 01 .)     [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  BHmmQVA. 

RHIUM  ('P(oy).  1.  A  promoDtoiy  in  Adm 
[VoLl.  p.  13,a.] 

2.  A  town  in  Measenia,  in  the  Thuriate  golf,  tod 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  five  divisions  into  which 
Cresphontes  is  said  to  have  divided  Messenku 
(Strab.  viiL  pp.  360, 36 1 .)  Strabo  describes  Rhium 
as  over  against  Taenarum  (jkwtt^ta^ior  Taipdpw), 
which  is  not  a  very  accurate  expression,  as  hardlj 
any  place  on  the  western  coast,  except  the  ^cinity  v( 
Cape  Acritas,  is  in  sight  from  TaenaruoL  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  459.) 

RH  lUSI  AVA.     [RiusiAVA.] 

RHIZANA  ('PiCSi'a.  PtoL  vi.  21.  §  2;  'Pffani, 
Marcian,  Peripl  1.  §  33,  ed.  MUIler),  a  town  oothe 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  immediate  neighboorbood 
of  the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  difE^ 
rences  between  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  with  r^ud 
to  distances  do  not  seem  here  reconcileable.  [V.] 

RHIZE'NIA  (yiCnvia,  Steph.  B.  #.  r.),  a  toira  of 
Crete  of  which  nothing  is  known ;  there  is  an 
"  eparkhfa"  now  called  Bkitd-kattron^  but  it  is  a 
mere  guess  to  identify  it  with  this.         [E. B.  J] 

RHIZIUS  CP»C«>J)»  »  small  coast  river  of  Pontns, 
between  the  Iris  and  Acampsis,  still  bearing  tbe 
name  of  RizeJi.  (Arrian,  PeripL  P.  £,  p.  "; 
Anonym.  Per^l.  P,  E.  p.  12.)  [L  &] 

RHIZON  i'PiCw,  Polyb.  iL  11;  Strab.  vii.  p,  316; 
Liv.  xlv.  26;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  'PtCdpo,  PtoL  ii.  17. 
§  12;  Rhizinium,  Plin.  iii.  26;  Bucimum,  Get^- 
Rav.  V.  14;  ad  Zizio  [ad  Rhiaio?],  Peut  Tab.\  » 
town  of  Daimatia,  situated  upon  a  gulf  which  hon 
the  name  of  Rhizomicus  Sinus  {'TiCoPuehs  k^vos, 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  314,316;  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  5).  Teuta, 
the  lUyriaii  queen,  took  refuge  in  this  her  la«t 
stronghold,  and  obtained  peace  upon  the  oonqueror's 
terms.  Scylax  (p.  9)  has  a  river  Rhizus  ('PtC'^'i 
comp.  Polyb.  /.  c ;  Philo,  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Bow^), 
but  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  Bocche  di  CaUaro, 
celebrated  for  its  grand  scenery,  which  gives  this 
gulf  with  its  six  mouths  the  appearance  of  an  inland 
hike,  and  hence  the  mistake  of  Scylax,  and  Pdjbios, 
who  says  that  Rhizon  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea.  In  Risano,  standing  on  rising  ground  at  the 
extremity  of  a  beautiful  bay  that  runs  to  the  K* 
from  PerastOj  are  remains  of  the  Roman  coloiiy.  A 
Mosaic  pavement  and  coins  have  been  found  there. 
Near  Risano  is  a  cavern  from  which  a  ton^ent  runs 
in  winter,  and  falls  into  the  bay,  but  it  is  not  known 
I  whether  this  be  the  Dalmatian  cavern  OKntioDed  by 
\^\\iil(^.<<V    It  is  here  that  Cadn^  ii  said  to 


\ 


RHIZONICUS  SINU& 

have  retired  among  the  Enchelees.  (Scjlax,  t  c.) 
Whether  the  Phoeniciaiu  had  reached  the  £.  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  does  not  appear,  bat  it  could  only  be 
fr(tm  traces  of  Phoenician  settlements  that  this  term 
was  assigned  to  his  wanderings.  (Wilkinson,  Dal- 
matian Tol.  L  p.  381;  Neigebaor,  Die  Sud-SlaveUj 
p.  30.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHIZONICUS  SINUS.     [RnizoN.] 

RHIZO'PHAGI  AETHIOPES  ('PiCo^oi,  Dio- 
dor.  iii.  23  ;  Strab.  zvii.  p.  770,  seq. ;  Ptol.  iy.  8.  § 
29),  one  of  the  uoinerous  tribes  of  Aethiopia,  whom 
the  Greeks  named  after  the  diet  peculiar  to  them. 
The  root-eating  Aethiopians  dwelt  above  Meroe,  on 
either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  {Tacazze)^  and  de- 
rived their  principal  sustenance  from  a  kind  of  cake 
or  polenta,  made  from  the  reeds  and  bulrushes  that 
covered  that  alluvial  region.  The  roots  were  first 
scrupulouslj  cleansed,  then  powdered  between  stones, 
and  the  pulp  thus  obtained  was  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
Rhizophagi  are  described  as  a  mild  and  harmless  race, 
living  in  amity  with  their  neighbours,  and,  probably 
because  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  unmolested  by  them. 
Their  only  foes  were  lions,  who  sometimes  com- 
mitted the  greatest  havoc  among  this  unarmed  race; 
and  their  best  friends,  according  to  Diodorus  (comp. 
Agatharch.  ap.  Hvdson,  Geog.  Graec.  Mm,  p.  37), 
were  a  species  of  gnat,  or  more  probably  gadfly, 
which  at  the  summer  solstice  (^irtrh  r^y  k^ceroK^v 
rov  Kvvht^  assailed  the  lions  in  such  numbers,  that 
they  fied  from  the  marshes,  and  permitted  the  Rhi- 
zophagi to  recruit  their  losses.  The  site  of  this 
ocscure  tribe  probably  correspwds  with  that  of  the 
Shihos  (Bruce,  TraveUy  vol.  iii.  pp.  69 — 72),  who 
now  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of 
TcJca  or  A  tbara,  on  the  upper  Tacaszi.  [ W.  B.  D.] 

RHIZUS  i'?i(ovs),  a  port-town  of  Pontus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rhizius,  about  120  stadia  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Calus,  and  30  stadia  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ascurus.  In  the  time  of  Procopius 
(^BcU.  Goth.  iv.  2)  the  place  had  risen  to  consider- 
able importance,  so  that  Justinian  surrounded  it 
with  strong  fortifications.  The  Table  mentions  on 
its  site  a  place  under  the  name  of  l^ila,  which  is  pro- 
bably only  a  corruption  of  the  right  name,  which 
still  exists  in  the  form  of  Rizeh^  though  the  place 
is  also  called  Jrrish.  (Comp.  Procop.  de  Atd. 
iii.  4;  Ptol.  V.  6.  §6.)  [L.  S.] 

RHIZUS  ('PiCoOj:  Kth,  Vkioimos),  a  town  of 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  whose  inhabitants  were 
transported  to  Demetrias  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  city.  (Strab.  ix.  pp. 436, 443;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16.)  We  learn  from  ScyUx  (p.  24) 
that  Rhizus  was  outside  the  Pagasacan  gulf  upcm 
the  exterior  shore;  but  its  exact  position  is  uncer- 
tain. Leake  places  it  at  the  ruins  eastward  of 
I^ekJiori  (^Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  383). 

RHOCCA('P<^Ka),a  town  of  Crete,  where  there  was 
a  temple  to  Artemis  Rhoccaea  (Aelian,  N.  A,  xii.  22). 
Pococke  (vol.  ii.  p.  247)  found  remains  at  the  vilbtge 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Rhokka^  to  the  S.  of 
the  ancient  Methymna;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  site  of  Rhocca,  which,  as  is  shown 
by  Aelian  (AT.  A.  xiv.  20),  was  near  Methymna 
(Hock,  KrttOy  vol.  i.  p.  391;  Pashley,  Crete^  vol.  iL 
p.  41.)  [E.B.J.] 

RHODA  or  RHODUS  ('P<J«i?,  Steph.  B.  i.e.; 
Rhoda,  Mela,  ii.  6 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  8 ;  'P(i8os,  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  654;  EusUth.  ad  Dion,  Per.  504;  called  by 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  20,  'Ptfd/iroXts,  where  we  should  pro- 
bably read  'P^St}  vt^Ats),  a  Greek  emporium  on  the 
coast  of  the  Indigetae  in  Hi»ptnia  Tanraconenais, 
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founded  according  to  Strabo  (/.  c.)  by  the  Rhodians, 
and  subsequently  taken  possession  of  by  the  Mas- 
siliots.  It  is  the  modem  Rotas ;  but  tradition  says 
that  the  old  town  lay  towards  the  headland  at  Sim 
Pedro  de  Roda.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam^  p. 
249 ;  comp.  Meurs.  Rhod.  L  28 ;  Marca,  ffisp.  ii. 
18;  Martin,  Hist,  dee  Gatdee,  p.  218;  Flores,  Med, 
UL  p.  114;  Mionnet,  L  p.  148.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RHCXDANUS  ('VoiaySs:  RhSne),  The  Rhone 
rises  in  Switzerland,  in  a  glacier  west  of  the  pass  uf 
St.  Gothard  and  south  of  the  GdUenttock,  a  moun- 
tain above  12,000  feet  high.  It  has  a  general 
course,  first  SW.,  then  W.  by  S.  as  for  as  Martigmf^ 
the  Octodums  of  Caesar  {B.  (?.  iiL  1).  The  course 
from  Martigny  to  the  LcJce  of  Geneva  forms  nearly 
a  right  angle  with  the  course  of  the  river  above 
Martigny.  The  length  of  the  valley  through  which 
the  Rhone  flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  above  90 
miles.  This  long  valley  called  Wallis,  or  the  VaU 
laiSf  is  bounded  by  the  highest  Alpine  ranges:  on 
the  north  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  cmtain  the 
largest  continuous  mass  of  snow  and  ice  in  the 
Swiss  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Le- 
pontian  and  Pennine  Alps.  The  Lake  ofGeneva^ 
the  Lacus  Lemannus  of  the  Romans  [Lemanus], 
which  receives  the  Rhone  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
is  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
between  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  convex  part  of 
the  crescent  which  fonns  the  nwrth  side  is  above  50 
miles  in  length ;  the  concave  or  southern  side  is  less 
than  50  miles  in  length.  The  widest  part,  which 
is  about  the  middle,  is  8  or  9  miles.  The  great- 
est depth,  which  is  near  some  high  clifls  on  the 
south  coast,  is  stated  variously  by  different  author- 
ities, some  making  it  as  much  as  1000  feet  The 
Rhone  enters  the  lake  at  the  east  end  a  muddy 
stream,  and  the  water  flows  out  clear  at  the  western 
extremity  past  Geneva,  an  ancient  city  oi  the  Al- 
lobroges.     [Geneva.] 

Below  Geneva  the  Rhone  xxms  in  a  rapid  course 
and  in  a  SW.  direction  past  Fort  VEcUue,  Fort 
VEchue  is  at  the  point  described  by  Caesar  (JB.  G, 
i.  9)  where  the  Jura  overhangs  Uie  course  of  the 
Rhone.  [Helvetii.]  The  river  then  runs  south 
past  Seyteely  and  making  a  bend  turns  north  again, 
and  flowing  in  an  irregular  western  course  to  Lyon 
(Lugdunum)  is  joined  there  by  the  Saone^  the 
ancient  Arar  [Arak;  Luodunum].  The  length 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Lake  of  Ge-  • 
neva  to  Lyon  is  about  130  miles.  The  SaSne^  as 
Caesar  says,  is  a  slow  river,  but  the  current  is  seen 
very  plainly  under  the  bridges  in  Xyofi.  The  Rhone  is 
a  rapid  stream,  and  violent  when  it  is  swelled  by 
the  rains  and  the  waters  fh)m  the  Alpine  regicHis. 

From  Lyon  the  Rhone  flows  in  a  general  south- 
em  course.  The  direct  distance  is  about  150  miles 
from  Lyon  to  ArUe  (Arehite)  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  large  branches  which  include  the  isle  of 
Carmagtie,  The  whole  course  of  the  Rhone  from  the 
ice-fields  of  Switzerland  to  the  low  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  above  500  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone  below  Lyon  is  narrow 
on  the  west  bank  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ar- 
deche,  and  it  is  bounded  by  high,  bare,  and  rocky 
heights.  Some  of  the  hill  slopes  are  planted  with 
vines.  All  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Rhone 
from  the  highlands  on  the  west  are  small:  they 
are  the  Ardechef  Ceze,  Gordon  (Vardo),  and  some 
smaller  strauni.    The  left  bank  of  the  BhcnA  fram. 
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Lywi  downwards  is  geDerallj  flat,  bat  there  are 
several  parts  where  the  rocks  rise  right  above  the 
water,  and  in  these  places  the  railwaj  from  Lyon 
to  Marseille  is  cat  in  the  rocks  close  to  the  river. 
At  SL  Andeolj  a  small  town  on  the  west  bank  above 
the  ArdechCy  the  plain  coantry  begins  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhone.  On  the  east  side  the  hills  are 
seen  in  the  distance.  From  one  of  the  middle-age 
towers  bailt  on  the  amphitheatre  of  Arles^  there  is  a 
view  of  the  great  plain  which  lies  all  roand  that 
citj  to  the  north,  west,  and  east,  and  stretches  soath- 
waiixl  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  two 
large  afflaents  of  the  Rhone  on  the  east  side  are  the 
Jsere  (Isara)  and  the  Durance  (Dnientia). 

The  Rhone  was  earlier  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  than  any  other  of  the  large  rivers  of  Western 
Europe.  The  oldest  notices  of  this  river  most  have 
come  from  the  Phocaeans  and  the  Greeks  of  Mas- 
silia.  What  Avienas  has  collected  ^m  some  soarce 
{Or.  Marit,  623—690)  is  aninteUigible.  PUny 
(iii.  4)  very  absurdly  derives  the  name  Rhodanus 
from  a  town  which  he  names  Rhoda;  bat  the  name 
Rhodanus  is  older  than  any  city,  and,  like  the  names 
of  other  European  rivers,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
memorials  that  we  have  of  the  languages  of  the 
W^est.  Polybius  (iii.  47)  supposed  that  the  Rhone 
rose  further  east  than  it  does,  but  he  knew  that  it 
flowed  down  a  long  valley  (avXc^i^)  to  the  west, 
though  he  does  not  mention  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  the  hitest  of  the  classical  geo- 
graphers, had  no  exact  notion  of  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone,  though  the  Romans  long  before  his  time 
must  have  known  where  to  look  for  them.  He 
makes  the  sources  of  the  Arar  come  from  the  Alps, 
by  which  the  Jura  is  meant,  and  in  this  statement  and 
what  he  says  of  the  course  of  the  Arar  and  Dubis  he 
may  have  followed  Strabo  (iv.  p.  186),  as  it  has  been 
supposed.  The  blunders  about  the  sources  of  this 
river  are  singular.  Mela  (iiL  3)  mentions  the  Da- 
nubius  and  Rhodanus  among  the  rivers  of  Germany; 
and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  it  rises  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ister  and  the  Rhenus  (ii.  5). 

There  b  much  difference  in  the  statements  about 
the  number  of  the  months  of  the  Rhone.  Timaeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  183),  says  that  there  were 
five  outlets,  for  which  Polybius  reproves  Timaens, 
and  says  there  wer6  only  two.  Polybius  (iii.  41) 
names  the  eastern  branch  the  Massaliotic  Artemi- 
dorus,  as  cited  by  Strabo,  made  five  mouths.  Strabo 
does  not  state  how  many  he  supposed  that  there 
were.  He  says  that  above  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
not  far  ^m  the  sea,  is  a  lake  called  Stomalimne, 
which  some  make  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhone, 
and  those  particularly  do  who  enumerate  seven  out- 
lets of  the  river.  But  he  shows  that  this  was  a 
mistaken  opinion.  Caesar  built  ships  at  Arekte 
when  he  was  going  to  besiege  ^lassilia,  and  he 
brought  them  down  the  river  to  that  city,  and  by 
the  eastern  branch,  as  we  may  assume. 

The  Rhone  was  navigated  by  the  people  on  its 
banks  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  with  his  army 
came  to  cross  it,  and  much  earlier.  Polybius  is  the 
earliest  extant  writer  who  has  given  ns  any  precise 
information  about  this  river.  Hannibal  (b.  c.  218) 
crossed  it  at  a  point  above  the  division  of  the  stream, 
and  of  course  higher  than  Arlet^  for  we  assume 
that  the  bifurcation  was  not  higher  than  that  city 
in  his  time,  if  it  ever  was.  (Polyb.  iii.  43.)  He 
probably  crossed  the  river  at  Beawxiire  and  below 
the  junction  of  the  Gordon.  He  then  marched 
northwards  on  the  east  aidia  of  Uie  iWu  \a  t3\«  Ixv.- 
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sola.  [IirsuLA  Allobboouk.]  Mach  has  bea 
written  on  this  passage  of  Polybios  and  on  Lirj 
(xxi.),  who  also  describes  the  same  passage.  (Tkt 
Mardi  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to  UkeA^a, 
by  H.  L.  Long,  Esq.,  1831 ;  Ukert,  GaiUm,  p.  561, 
&c. ;  and  the  modem  writers  quoted  by  each.) 

Pliny  (iii.  4)enumerate8  three  numtlu  of  tbeBhooe. 
He  calls  the  two  smaller  **  Libyca  "  (if  the  reading  is 
right):  one  of  these  is  the  Hispaniense  as,  which  w« 
may  assume  to  be  the  nearest  to  Spain;  the  other 
is  MetajMUom,  and  the  third  and  largest  is  tb« 
Massaliot.  Some  modem  maps  rqxesent  three 
mouths  of  the  river.  Ptolemy  (iL  10)  mentkxii 
only  a  western  and  an  eastern  mooth,  and  he  makes 
a  mistake  in  placing  the  Fossae  Marianae  [FoasAS 
Mabiakae]  west  of  the  western  month.  The 
channels  of  the  Rhone  below  Arlee  may  have  been 
changed  in  some  parts,  even  in  historical  periods,  aid 
the  bed  of  the  river  above  Arlee  has  not  always  been 
where  it  is  now.  But  there  is  no  evidence  ix  aoj 
great  changes  in  the  rivet^s  course  since  Uie  time 
when  Polybius  wrote,  though  it  b  certain  that  tb« 
alluvium  brought  down  the  river  must  have  en- 
larged the  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 

The  canal  of  Marius,  which  was  on  the  east  nde  of 
the  eastem  outlet  (^  the  Rhone,  is  described  under 
Fossa  Mariana;  and  the  stony  plain  is  described 
under  Lapidei  Campi.  [G.  L.] 

RHODANU'SIA.  Plmy  (iiL  4)  mentions  Rhoda 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis  as  a  colony  of  the  Rbodii 
He  places  it  on  the  coast  east  of  Agatbe  {Ayde\ 
and  says  that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  Rhodanus. 
[Rhodanus.]  Hieronymns,  in  his  Prologne  to  tbe 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  copies  Plmy.  This 
may  be  the  place  which  Stephanas  («.  v.  'Po<»w«(a) 
names  Rhodanusia,  and  calls  **  a  ci^  in  Massalia;'' 
by  which  the  Massiliotic  territoiy  most  be  meant 
The  passage  in  Strabo  (iv.  p.  180)  rV  ^  *^^ 
*AyaB)]v  roiSf  in  which  he  intends  to  speak  of  one 
of  the  MassiUotic  settlements,  is  corrapl.  Casaobm 
(^Comment,  in  Strab.  p.  83)  sometimes  thonght  that 
we  ought  to  read  r^v  8^  'P^y  K<d  *A.'ydB^  rcHs. 
Groskurd  {Strab.  Transl.  i.  p.  310)  thinks  that 
Pliny  has  called  this  place  Rhoda  because  he  con 
founded  it  with  Rhode  or  Rhodos  in  Iberia,  which 
he  does  not  menticHi.  He  observes  that  Scymnos 
(v.  208),  Stephanus,  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (i 
5)  rightly  name  it  Rhodannsia;  and  he  has  no  doabt 
that  Sti;^bo  wrote  it  so.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Strabo  did  write  it  so.  Groaknrd's  ar- 
gument is  this:  there  never  was  a  town  Rhoda  in 
Gallia,  and  Strabo  mentions  the  Iberian  Rhode  or 
Rhodos.  Since  then  Strabo  is  acquainted  with  both 
places,  he  has  not  made  a  mistake  like  PUnj; 
rather  most  we  with  Vossios  {Note  on  Mela,  iL  6) 
alter  the  corrupt  ydtiv  into  'PoSoiwvaiax ;  and 
Eoray  is  mistaken  in  rejecting  'P^y  altogether  as 
not  genuine.  We  know  nothing  of  this  Gallic  Rhoda 
or  Rhodanosia.  The  place  is  gone  and  has  left  no 
trace.  [G.  L.] 

RHODE.    [Rhodanusia.] 

RHODE  FLUVIUS.     [Saoaris.] 

RHaDIA  ('Po8(a:  EtL  'Po8ici)$),  a  town  of 
Lycia,  sitoated  in  the  moontains  on  the  north  of 
Corydallos.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  PtoL  v.  3.  §  6;  Phot. 
Cod.  1 76.)  At  the  time  when  Col.  Leake  wrote 
his  work  on  Asia  Minor  (p.  186)  the  site  of  tliis 
town  was  not  yet  ascertained,  and  Sir  C.  Fellows . 
did  not  examine  the  district;  hot  the  inscrii^ions 
which  have  since  been  foond  fix  its  site  at  the  place 
xvQ^r  callfld  Eeki  Hissar.    (Spntt  and  Forbes,  Tra- 
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9eU  m  Lycia^  i.  pp.  166,  181.)  The  town  had  a 
temple  of  Asclepioa,  and  its  citizens  are  not  called, 
as  Stephanns  Bjz.  diteerts,  *Po9ius,  bat  'PoSioro- 
A?reu  or  'PoSunroAiroi,  whence  it  appears  that  Plinj 
(t.  28)  correctly  calls  the  town  Rhodiopolis.  A 
plan  of  the  nnmerona  remafau  of  this  town  is 
giyen  bj  Spratt,  according  to  whom  it  was  not 
snrronnded  bj  walls:  the  theatre  stands  nearly  in 
the  centre,  and  is  small,  having  a  diameter  of  only 
136  feet;  but  many  of  the  seats  remain,  and  the 
hasement  of  the  proeceninm  is  perfect.  In  the  fnmt 
of  it  is  a  terrace,  with  seats  along  the  parapet. 
Remains  of  churches  show  that  the  place  was 
inhabited  in  Christian  times.  There  are  aLw  traces 
of  an  aqueduct.  The  town  bong  ntuated  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  commands  an  extensive  southern 
pHMpect  [L.  S.] 

RHODIORUM  REGIO.     [Peraea.] 

RHaDIUS  (;?69ios\  a  river  of  Troas,  having  its 
sources  in  Mount  Ida,  a  little  above  the  town  of 
Astyra ;  it  flows  in  a  north-western  direction,  and  after 
passing  by  Astyra  and  Cremaste,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Hellespont  between  Dardanus  and  Abydus. 
(Horn.  II  xii.  20,  xx.  215;  Hesiod,  Theog,  341; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  554,  xiii.  pp.  595,  603;  Flip.  v.  33.) 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  595)  states  that  some  regarded  the 
Rhodius  as  a  tributary  of  the  Aesepus;  but  they 
must  have  been  mistaken,  as  the  river  is  mentioned 
<Hi  the  coins  of  Dardanus.  (Sestini,  (?eo^.  Numis. 
p.  39.)  Pliny  (L  c.)  states  that  this  ancient  river 
no  longer  existed;  and  some  modem  writers  identify 
it  with  the  Pydius  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii. 
106;  comp.  Hesych.  and  Phavorin.  t.  v.  UvUiop), 
Kchter  (^WaUfahrterif  p.  457)  describes  its  present 
condition  as  that  of  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Dar- 
dandks  by  many  mouths  and  marshes.     [L.  S.] 

RHaDOPE  C^oMmi,  Herod,  vi.  49 ;  Thuc.  ii.  96 ; 
Polyb.  xxxiv.  19;  Strab.  iv.  p.  208,  vii.  pp.  313, 
329, 331 ;  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  2;  Plln.  iii.  29,  iv.  5.  s.  17 ; 
Anun.  Bfarc  xxL  10.  §  3 ;  Malchus,  ap.  Exc.  de  Leg. 
Rom,  p.  90),  a  mountain  chain  forming  the  W.  con- 
Unoation  of  Haemua,  and  the  frontier  between  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  of  which  little  more  is  known  than 
the  name.  On  its  desolate  heights,  the  lurking 
places  of  the  fierce  Satrae,  was  the  great  sanctuary 
and  oracle  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus.  As  the  Stry- 
mon  took  its  sources  in  Rhodope  (Strab.  viii.  p.  331) 
the  high  ridges  round  IHipnitxa  and  GhtuttetuUl 
must  be  assigned  to  Rhodope,  which  may  roughly  be 
nid  to  belong  to  the  central  of  the  three  continuous 
chains,  which  under  the  name  of  the  Despoto  Dagh 
branches  out  to  the  S.  of  the  Balhm  (Haemus)  at 
aboat  23^  E.  long.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHODITNTIA  (*Po8ovrr/a:  JSTC^ 'Po8oi}in-m),  a 
fortress  on  Mt.  Gallidromus,  defending  one  of  the 
passes  to  Thermopylae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Liv. 
zxxvL  16,  19;  Steph.  B.  t.v.\  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  toI.  ii.  pp.  10,  62,  64.) 

RHODUS  ('P<i8os:  Eth.  '?69ios:  Rhodes),  one  of 
the  chief  islknds  of  the  Aegean,  or  more  properly 
of  Uiat  part  of  the  A^ean  which  is  called  the 
Carpathian  sea,  about  9  or  10  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Caria.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  said  to  have 
borne  the  names  of  Ophiussa  (Steph.  B.  t.  v,  'P<{8os), 
Stadia,  Telchinis  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  653),  Astoria, 
Aethraea,  Trinacria,  Corymbia,  Poieessa,  Atabyria, 
Macaria,  and  Oloessa.  (Plin.  v.  36.)  It  extends 
frmn  south  to  north,  and  is  920  stadia  in  circum- 
finence  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  605),  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
125  Roman  miles,  though  others  reduced  it  to  103. 
The  bUnd  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a 
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chain  of  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  waa 
called  Atabyris  w  Atabyricm,  and  the  towns  were 
all  situated  on  the  coast.  Monnt  Atabyris  is  4560 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
stood  a  temple  of  Zens  Atabyrius.  Rhodes  was 
believed  to  have  at  one  time  risen  out  of  the  sea, 
and  the  Telchines.  its  most  ancient  inhabitants,  are 
said  to  have  immigrated  from  Crete.  (Pind.  Olgmp. 
vii.  23,  &c.;  Plin.  ii.  87;  Aristid.  Oral,  xliii.  p. 
653,  ed.  Dind.;  Strab.  I  c;  Diod.  y.  55.)  The 
Telchines,  about  whom  many  fiibuloos  st(»ies  are 
related,  are  said  to  have  been  nine  in  number, 
and  their  sister  Halia  or  Amphitrite  became  by 
Poseidon  the  mother  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Rhodes,  from  which  in  the  end  the  bland  received 
the  name  it  still  bears.  Others,  however,  with 
better  reason,  derive  the  name  Rhodus  from  ^6Sov^  a 
rose,  for  the  rose  appears  as  a  symbol  on  coins  of  the 
bland,  so  that  Rhodus  would  be  '*the  island  of 
Roees.''  (Eckhcl,  vol.  ii.  p.  602;  Sestini,  JViim. 
Vel.  p.  382.)  These  most  ancient  and  fabu- 
lous Telchines  are  said  to  have  perished  or  been 
driven  from  the  bland  during  an  inundation,  and 
Helios  then  created  a  new  race  of  inhabitants,  who 
were  called  after  him  Heliadae;  they  were  seven  in 
number,  and  became  ancestors  of  seven  tribes,  which 
partly  peopled  Rhodus  itself  and  partly  emigrated 
to  Lesbos,  Cos,  Caria,  and  £|!ypt  The  Heliadae 
are  said  to  have  greatly  dbtinguished  themselves  by 
the  progress  they  made  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  navigation.  (Pind.  /.  c.  160,  &c.;  Diod.  v.  56; 
Conon,  NarraL  47 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  After  this 
various  inmiigrations  from  foreign  countries  are 
mentioned:  Egyptians  under  Danaua,  Phoenicians 
under  Cadmus,  Thessalians  and  Carians,  are  each 
said  to  have  fumbhed  their  contingent  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Rhodes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
alleged  immigrations,  they  can  have  but  little  af- 
fected the  national  character  of  the  Rhodbns,  which 
in  fact  did  not  become  fixed  until  a  branch  of  the 
Doric  race  took  possession  of  the  bland,  after  which 
event  the  Doric  character  of  its  inhabitants  became 
thoroughly  established.  Some  Dorians  or  Herscleidae 
appear  to  have  been  settled  there  as  early  as  the 
Trojan  War,  for  the  Heracleid  Tlepolemus  b  de- 
scribed as  having  sailed  to  Troy  with  nine  ships. 
{IL  U.  653;  Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  59;  Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2.) 
After  the  Trojan  War  Aethaemenes,  a  Heracleid 
from  Argos,  led  other  settlers  to  Rhodus.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p  653;  Diod.  xv.  59;  Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  1; 
comp.  Thuc  vii.  57  ;  Arbtid.  OraL  xliv.  p.  839.) 
After  thb  time  the  Rhodians  quietly  developed  the 
resources  of  their  island,  and  rose  to  great  prosperi^ 
and  affluence. 

The  three  most  ancioat  towns  of  the  bland  were 
LniDUS,  Ialtsus,  and  Camibus,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  founded  by  three  grandsons 
of  the  Heliad  Ochimus  bearing  the  same  names, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Heracleid  Tlepo- 
lemus. (Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  57.)  These  three  towns, 
together  with  Cos,Cnidus,  and  Halicamassus, formed 
what  was  called  the  Doric  hexapolis,  which  had 
its  common  sanctuary  on  the  Triopian  headbnd 
on  the  coast  of  Caria,  Apollo  being  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  confederation.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  The 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  Rhodian  towns  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  their  colonies  in  the  distant  countries  of  the 
west.  Thus  they  founded  settlements  in  the  Balearic 
blands,  Rhode  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  Parthenope, 
Salapia,  Siris,  and  Sybarb  in  Italy,  and  Gela  in 
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Sicily;  while  tbe  conntries  nenrer  home  were  not 
neglected,  for  Soli  in  Giliciaf  and  Gagae  and  Cory- 
dalla  in  Lycia,  were  likewise  Rhodian  colonies.  Bat 
notwithstanding  this  early  application  to  navigation 
and  commerce,  for  which  Rhodes  is  so  admirably 
situated  between  the  three  ancient  ccmtinents,  the 
Bhodians  were  not  ranked  with  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Greece.     Herodotus  speaks  of  them  only 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  Doric  confederacy,  nor  does 
Thacydides  mention  their  island  more  frequently. 
The  Rhodians,  in  fiact,  did  not  attain  to  any  political 
emmence  among  the  states  of  Greece  nutil  about 
B.  c.  408,  when  the  three  ancient  towns  conjointly 
built   the    city  of  Rhodes   at   the   northern    ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital.      During  the  first  period  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War  the  towns  of  Rhodes  paid  tribute 
to   Athens,    and    were    reluctantly    compelled    to 
serve  against  Syracuse  and  Gela  in  Sicily  (Thuc 
▼ii.  57) ;  but  in  B.  c.  412  they  joined  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.     The  popular  party  being  favourable  to 
Athens,  soon  afterwards  attempted  a  reactiim,  but  it 
was  crushed  (Died.  xiii.  38,  45).     In  b.  c.  S96, 
however,  when  Conon  appeared  with  his  fleet  in  the 
waters  of  Miodes,  the  Rhodians  again  embraced  the 
cause  of  Athens  (Died.  xiv.  79;  Pans.  vi.  7.  §  6); 
but  the  democracy  which  was  now  established  was 
ill  managed,  and  did  not  last  long;  and  as  early  as 
B.  c.  390,  the  exiled  aristocrats,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sparta,  recovered  their  former  ascendancy.  (Aris- 
tot  PolU.  V.  4.  2;  Xenoph.  Helltn.  iv.  8.  §  20,  &c; 
Diod.  xiv.  97.)       The  fear  of   Sparta's  growing 
power  once  more  threw  Rhodes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a 
change  again  took  place;  at  least  the  Thebans,  in 
B.  c.  364,  were  zealously  engaged  in  sowing  discord 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  By- 
zantium over  to  their  own  side.     Daring  the  Social 
War,  from  b.  c.  357  to  355,  the  Rhodians  were  ar- 
rayed against  Athens,  being  instigated  by  the  dynast 
of  Garia  and  his  successor  Artemisia.     But  as  they 
became  alarmed  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Carian 
dynasty,  they  solicited  the  protection  of  Athens 
through  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.     (Demos. 
de  Libert.   Rhodior.')      The  form  of  government 
throughout  this  period  was  oligarchical,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  insolent  conduct  of  Hegesilocfaus,  as 
described  in  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  444).     Rhodes  fur- 
nished Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  with  one  of 
his   bravest  and  ablest  generals  in  the  person  of 
Memnon,  who,  if  he  had  had  the  sole  direction  of 
afiEurs,  might  have  checked  the  victorious  career  of 
Alexander,  and  saved  the  Persian  empire.     But  as 
it  was,  Rhodes,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  lost  its  inde- 
pendence, and  received  a  Macedonian  garrison  (Curt, 
iv.  5).      The  expulsion  of  this  garrison  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  was  the  beginning  of  a  glorious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Rhodes;  for  daring  the  wars 
against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  especially 
during  the  memorable  siege  of  the  city  of  Rhodes 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  Rhodians  gained  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard  from  all  the  surrounding 
princes  and  nations.     During  the  period  which  then 
followed,  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  Rhodus,  which  kept  up  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  acted  a  very  prominent  part,  and  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  a  portion  of  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia — a  territory  which  is  hence 
often  called  the  OfpeUo  rw  '?o9luy  [Peraka]  — 
and  over  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  such  as 
Casus,  Carpathus,  Telos,  and  Chaloe.    After  the 
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defeat  of  Persens  the  Romans  deprived  the  Rbodia» 
of  a  great  amount  of  territoiy  and  powa>,  under  the 
];ffetext  that  they  had  supported  Macedonia;  bni 
the  anger  ci  Rome  was  propitiated,  and  in  tbe  wtr 
against  Mithridates  the  Rhodians  defended  them- 
selves manfully  against  the  Pontian  king.    During 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  thry 
sided  with  the  former,  and  their  adherence  to  him 
led  them,  after  his  death,  to  resist  Cassins;  but  tbi 
republican,  after  defeating  them  in  a  naval  cngags> 
nnent,  entered  the  city  of  Rhodes   by  force,  luid 
having  pot  to  death  the  leaden  of  the  hnstile  perty, 
carri^i  off  all  the  public  property,  even  the  offerings 
and  ornaments  of  the  temples  (Appian,  BeiL  Cic 
iv.  72;    Plut.  Brut  30;    Dion   Cass.  zlviL  32). 
This  calamity  in  b.  a  42  brdke  the  power  of  tbe 
Rhodians,  but  it  still  remained  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  learning.    Tiberius,  before  his  accession  to 
the  imperial  throne,  resided  at  Rhodes  for  sercnl 
years.      The  empennr  Claudius  deprived  it  of  all 
political  independence  (Dion  Cass,  lx.24);  but  al- 
though he  afterwards  restored  its  liberty,  it  was  at 
all  times  a  yerj  precarious  possesskn,  bcdng  taken 
away  and  given  back  as  circumstances  or  tbe  caprices 
of  the  emperore  suggested  (Tac.   Jna.  xiL  58; 
comp.  Suet    Vesp.  8;    Eutrop.  vii.  13).     In  the 
arrangements  of  Constantine,  Rhodus,  like  other  in- 
lands, belonged  to  the  Provincia  Insuknun,  of  irhicb 
it  was  the  metropolis  (Hierocka,  p.   685,  &c.). 
During  the  middle  ages  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  cai- 
siderable  degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  the  last  plan 
in  Western  Asia  that  yielded  to  the  Mohammedaos. 
The  great  prospo'ity  which  the  Rhodians'  enjoyed 
during  the  b^  period  of  their  histoiy  was  owing  in 
the  first  place  to  their  extensive  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  in  the  second  to  their  political  insti- 
tutions.    In  respect  to  the  fcHrmer  thef  were  parti- 
cularly favoured  by  the  situation  of  tbdr  iakod, 
and  during  the  Macedonian  and  Boman  periods  no 
Greek  state  oould  rival  them  in  the  extent  and 
organisation  of  their  commerce;  their  sailors  wen 
r^arded  as  the  best,  and  their  laws  relating  to  na- 
vigation were  thought   models   worthy  of  being 
adopted  by  the  Romans.     The  form  of  government 
of  the  Rhodians  was  indeed  founded  upon  a  popular 
basis,  but  their  democracy  was  tonpered  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  oligarchy.    Such  at  least  we  find  it 
during  the  Macedonian  period,  at  a  time  when  tbe 
ancient  Doric  institutions  had  given  way  to  a  form 
of  government  more  suited  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  575,  xiv.  p.  652 ;  Cic.  de 
Re  Publ  I  31;  Dion  Chrys.  Oral,  xxxi.;  Anstid. 
OrtiL  xliv.  p.  831.)    The  sovereign  power  belonged 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  had  the  final 
decision  of  everything;  but  nothing  was  bronght 
before  it  which  had  not  previously  bc«n  discussed  by 
the  senate  or  /SovX^.     (Pdyb.  xvi.  35,  xxiiL  3, 
xxvii.  6,  xxviii.  15,  xxix.  5;  Cic.  de  Re  PtAL  m. 
35.)    The  executive  was  in  the  hands  of  two  ma- 
gistrates called  Tpvrdy^iSf  each  of  whom  gorenwd 
for  six  months  in  the  year  as  eponymna.    Next  to 
these,  the  admu^ls  (Mumpx^O  possessed  the  motit 
extensive  power.    Other  officers  are  mentioned  in 
inscriptions,  but  their  character  and  functions  are 
often  very  uncertain.    The  Rhodian  coostitutiifl  had 
its  safest  foundation  in  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people,  who,  although  the  vicinity  of  Asia  had  a 
considerable  influence  and  created  a  love  of  splen- 
dour and  luxury,  yet  preserved  many  of  their  an- 
cient Doric  peculiarities,  such  as  earnestness,  per- 
seyenmoei  viUoar,  and  patriotion,  combined  with  an 


■din  xtal  for  lilcntnra,  pbilouphj,  and  ut.  Tfac 
inleUcctoal  utiri^  TnunUinid  itself  in  Rbodu 
ioag  w&a  it  lud  ditd  »iibj  in  mo«  other  p«t»  of  ' 

The  ialaml  of  Shoda,  which  appeara  eren  in  the 
lariieet  tndidosi  u  eitrunel;  nalthy  (B(*a.  JL 
a.  670;  Pind.  O^p.  viL  *9;  Pbamti.  Imag.  iL 
17),  ia  in  muf  [arts  indeed  rough  and  T«k;,  upe- 
dally  the  nut  imr  the  aly  rf  Rhodes,  ud  the 
dialrict  about  Undni.  bnt  on  the  whal>  it  <na  ex- 
tremely fertile;  it*  wiD«,  dried  nimnb  and  figi,  were 
mach  ateemed,  and  ita  saffiui,  <nl,  marble,  achate, 
spmgra,  and  £>h,  an  often  ipoken  of*  The  moat 
important  polnctiiHia  of  Bhodiaa  iodniOy  were 
^ipa,  arms,  and  military  engiaM.  Beeidea  the 
piuM  already  mentioned,  the  ancient!  notke  Ilia 
and  Hnasyiiuo,  two  fnrta  in  Uw  aouth,  and  >  fitce 
called  Achaia. 

By  tar  the  most  important  place  waa  the  dty  of 
Kbodua  at  the  Doith-eaitteni  eitKmity  of  the  (aland. 
It  waa  baill  in  B.  c  i08  upon  a  regular  plan  formed 
ij  tha  architect  Hippodamna,  the  unu  who  built 
Ibe  walk  of  reirateiiB.  (Strab.  air.  p.  694)  Diod. 
lii.  49,  u.  S3  i  Harpociat.  i.  r.i  'Iinraad^wa.)  It 
waa  oooatnicted  in  the  form  of  an  amphitlKitie 
riling  irom  the  coaat,  and  was  protecUd  by  strong 
walk  and  lowen,  while  natufe  prorided  it  with  two 
cnsllent  karbonra.  The  acropolis  raae  at  the  aoalh- 
westein  eilremity,  and  on  lie  slope  of  it  na  the 
theatre.  Acoadiug  lo  Stnbo,  Rhodiu  anrpaiaed  all 
other  dttfs  for  the  beauty  and  conTenience  of  ita 
ports,  itreeti,  walla,  and  poblic  ediGces.  all  of  which 
wn*  adnmed  with  a  pnfoaion  d  worki  of  art  both 
ID  pointing  and  acnlptura.  The  principal  Btatnci 
were  in  the  temple  of  Dionyios  and  the  gjoinasiam ; 
bat  the  moet  eatraordinary  statue,  which  ia  de- 
scribed a>  one  of  the  aeTen  wondtn  of  the  andent 
mirki,  waa  the  braien  statu*  of  Udioa,  commooly 
aDed  the  Coloanu  i£  Rhodes.  It  was  the  work  ol 
Chares  uf  Lindus,  who  employed  upm  ita  eieco- 
tioD  twelTe  yeara.  It  coat  300  talenla,  and  was 
70  cnbils  in  hdght:  ita  gigantic  size  may  ba  in- 
femd  frafn  the  bet  that  few  men  were  able  tb 
bs  with  their  arms.  (Plio. 
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conriderable  tune.  The  prraent  town  of  Rhode] 
cmlaiua  very  lew  reoiains  of  the  ancient  Gnek  dty. 
(Camp.  P.  D.  Paulsen.  Daeriptio  BAodi  Mood. 
Attale.  GStlingeu,  1S18;  H.  Dost,  SJudn,  en 
HiH.  ArcK  Frt^mtHl,  AlUraa,  1833;  Th.  Henge, 
yorgitehidUt  rm  Abdw,  Coin,  ISST  ;  Battier, 
Oacript.  da  J/onunienti  de  Bhodet,  Bruzdlea, 
laaS;  Roes,  Reum  anf  den  Gn'tcA.  /nieh,  iii.  pp. 

idddle-age  hiatoty  and  the  present  condition  rf  Um 
idand  and  city  with  maps  and  plans;  Sestini,  ifoa. 
Vtt.  p.  91.)  [I-  S.] 


oiT.  IB;  Strab.  L  c.)  The  CoIossDS  stood 
entrance  of  one  of  the  parte,  but  the  statcmeut  tha: 
it  itoad  astride  orer  the  entrance,  and  that  thi; 
largBt  ships  could  sdl  between  its  lege,  is  in  all 
^rSbati\xtj  a  mere  fable.  It  was  o?ertbrown  by  an 
(artfaqnake,  S6  yean  aftar  ita  erection,  that  is,  in 
B.  c  324,  or  according  to  others  a  few  years  later. 
Ptolemy  promised  the  Bhodiana,  among  other  Ihingi, 
3000  talenu  for  its  rwtoratian  (Polyb.  v.  89),  hnt 
it  ia  said  not  to  have  been  attempted  in  consequence 
ofanoracle(Strab.  Lo.).  Later  anthoriUes,  however, 
speak  of  it  as  standing  erect ;  the  emperor  Com- 
tDodas  is  said  tn  have  ordered  bis  own  bust  to  hi' 
pal  upon  it;  and  Cedrenui  relates  that  a  king  of  thi: 
Baracens  sold  the  fragments  to  a  nwrchant  who 
employed  upwards  af  900  camehi  to  carry  tbem 
■■ay.  NotwithstandiDg  the  great  splendour  of  Ih>! 
dty,  the  number  of  ita  inhahitanis  data  not  appear 
b>  have  been  very  great,  for  during  the  dege  of 
DemetriDS  PoUorcetes  no  mais  than  6000  dtisecs 
capabk  of  bearing  arms  are  mentioned.  (Diod.  zx. 
S4.)  But  Rbodus  has  neienheteu  produced  mani 
men  of  eminence  in  philoaopby  and  literature,  sudi 
•I  Panaetius,  Stratooles,  Andronicua,  Eudemui. 
Hieronymus.  Peisander,  Simmlu,  and  Aristidei ; 
while  PosddoniUH,  Dicnyiins  Thrai,  and  Apolloniu^, 
mmamBl  the  Shodian,  resided  in  the  island  for  u 


RHODUSSA,  an  island  off  the  aonthsm  cout  of 
Can*,  noj  the  entrancs  of  the  port  dS  Pinormus. 
(Plin.  T.  35  i  Sladiaim.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  548,  where 
.  ihe  name  ia  written  'Pmroiwa.)  It  ia  marked  in 
I  laDdem  charta  by  the  name  of  Limota  or  Kttra- 
}<uh.  [L.  S.J 

BHODUSSAE,  a  group  of  small  islanda  in  Ihe 
Propontis,  aouth  of  PiqiuaBa,  ia  mentioued  only  by 

■  Pliny  (v.  44).  [L.  S.] 

RHOE  i'Pifi),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
10  stadia  to  the  east  of  Calpe,  on  a  steep  promon- 
;  tory,  contained  a  road  fit  only  for  smalt  Tesaeli. 
1  (Kniui,  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  1 3 ;  Anonym.  Perpl  P,  B, 

■  f-  8.)  [L.  S.] 
.      EHOETACE&     [Albabia,  p.  89,  b.] 

RUOETEUU  (rh  -polTewr  or  'Pdruv  tuper),  a 
!  promontory,  or  rather  a  rocky  headland,  running  out 
'  in  several  pdnts  in  Hysia  or  Troaa,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hellespont,  north  of  liian ;  it  contained  a 
I  small  town  of  the  same  name  situated  on  an  emi- 
I  nence.  The  place  is  very  often  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  (Herod,  vii.  43  ;  Scybu,  p.  35  ;  Strab. 
liii.  p.  595;  Stepb,  B.  I.  v.;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18; 
Plin.  *.  33 :  Thncyd.  iT.  SS,  liiL  101 ;  Apollon. 
iRhod.  i.  929;  Tryphiod.  316;  Virg.  .dni.  vi.  69S  ; 
I  Liv.  luvii.  37.)  The  promoutoiy  is  now  called 
I  hlepeh,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  believed 
to  be  occufaed  by  Aitra  Caiiro,  near  the  village 
of  It-ghdma.  (Bichler,  Wall/airStn,  p.  479 ; 
Leake,  Aria  tfaor,  p.  97S.)  [L.  a] 

BHOGANA  Ceiyam,  Plol.  vi.  8.  g  7 ;  Mardan, 
PtripL  i.  §  28,  ed.  Mdller),  a  email  place  on  the 
eratt  of  Catmanis,  between  the  promontories  of 
Carpella  and  Alambster.  It  ia  pntaps  the  aame 
piace  ae  the  Gogjuia  of  Arrian.  [GoaAiiA.]  [V.] 
RHOGANBA'NI  ('PoTa»*uT>7,  Plol.  vii.  4.  ^  9), 
a  tribe  of  ancient  Ceylon,  at  the  southern  end  of  tbg 
island.  Ptolemy  mentions  that  in  this  part  of  the 
island  were  the  best  paatnres  for  the  eleuhanla, 
,  which  is  the  case,  too.  at  the  present  time.  [V.] 
I  BHOGE  ^P-iri),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
'  Lyda,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Fhoenleos 
PortuB.  (Plin.  T.  35;  Sleph.  B.  j.o,;  Staditum. 
Mar.  Mag.  §§  217,  218,  where  it  ia  called  Rhope, 
I  'PiwT,.)  [L.  a] 

'      RUaGONIS  CPdrjirit,  Arrian,  fnd.  c  39),  a 


which  fli 


